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Major  Arn’s  Report,  Doc.  147 

Col.  Reed’s  Report,  Doc.  148 

Gen.  W.  II.  L.  Wallace’s  Report, 

Doc.  143 

Col.  Lauman’s  Report,  Doc.  152 

Col.  Thayer’s  Report,  Doc.  155 

Col.  Haynes’s  Report,  Doc.  156 

Col.  Smith’s  Report,  Doc.  157 

Col.  McGinnis’s  Report,  Doc.  158 
Col.  Wood’s  Report,  Doc.  159 

Col.  Bausenwein’s  Report,  Doc.  160 
Brig.-Gen.  Cullum’s  Report,  Doc.  100 
Gen.  McClernand’s  Order,  Doc.  161 
Halleck’s  congratulations,  Doc.  161 
Secession  Reports  : 

Jeff.  Davis’s  Message,  Doc.  161 
Gen.  Floyd’s  Report,  Doc.  162 

Gen.  Pillow’s  Report,  Doc.  162 
plan  of  the  battle  of,  Doc.  167 

New -York  “Times”  account  of, 

Doc.  170 

Missouri  “Democrat”  account,  Doc.  176 
Charleston  “Courier”  account, 

Doc.  182 

Richmond  “  Despatch  ”  account, 

Doc.  185 

Confederate  killed  and  wounded 

at,  Doc.  187 
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capture  of  Tennesseeans  at,  D.  35 

Gen.  Smith’s  charge  at,  P.  98 

incidents  of  the  fight  at,  P.  54,  82,  S7 
Fort  Geary.  See  Fort  Johnston. 

Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  captured,  D. 

Gen.  Grant’s  Report,  Doc. 

Flag-Officer  Foote’s  Report,  Doc. 

Com.  Stembel’s  Report,  Doc. 

Com.  Foote’s  Order,  Doc. 

Cincinnati  “Gazette”  account,  Doc. 
Boston  “  Journal  ”  account,  Doc. 

St.  Louis  “Democrat”  account, Doc. 
results  of  the  victory,  Doc. 

Gen.  Tilghman’s  Report,  Doc. 
incidents  of  the  battle  of,  P.  84, 

Fort  Jackson,  La.,  bombardment  of, 
commenced,  D. 

passed  by  the  National  fleet,  D. 
surrendered,  D. 

See  New-Orleans. 

Fort  Jefferson,  Ky.,  gunboat  fight  at, 

D. 

Fort  Johnston,  at  Leesburgh,  Va.,  D. 

Fort  Knox,  D. 

Fort  Livingston,  La.,  evacuated,  D. 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C.,  skirmish  near,  D. 
demand  made  for  surrender  of,  D. 
capture  of,  D. 

Com.  Lockwood’s  Report,  Doc.  4S4 
New-York  “Tribune”  account,  Doc.  485 
Fort  Pickens,  incidents  of,  P.  27 

Fort  Pillow,  bombardment  of,  jiegan, 

D.  88 

Fort  Pulaski,  surrender  of, 

Gen.  Gilmore’s  orders, 
plan  of  tlie  battle, 
demand  for  surrender, 

Gen.  Hunter’s  Report, 

Gen.  Benham’s  Report, 

Gen.  Gilmore’s  Report, 

Gen.  Viele’s  Report, 

Com.  Du  Pout's  Report, 

Com.  Rodgers’s  Report, 
capitulation  of  the  Fort, 
rebels  captured  in, 
account  by  a  participant, 

Confederate  account, 

Fort  St.  Philip,  La.,  bombardment  of, 
commenced,  D. 

passed  by  the  National  fleet,  D. 
surrendered,  D. 

See  New-Orleans. 

Foster, - ,  Capt.  Fourth  Ohio,  Doc. 

Foster,  Emery,  Major,  D. 

Foster,  J.  F.,  Capt.  First  Wisconsin 
Battery,  D. 

Foster,  J.  G.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  70;  Doc.  809 
Foster,  — — ,  Gen.,  at  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land,  Doc.  104 

Foster,  Robert  S.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Doc.  334 
Foster,  T.  S.,  Capt.  Twenty-first  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Regiment,  Doc. 

France.  See  Napoleon  III. 

See  “  Gassendi.” 

See  Cotton,  D. 

Francis,  John  T.  See  Sequestra¬ 
tion. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Union  negroes  in,  P. 

Franklin, - ,  Lt.,  gunboat  Hetzel, 

bravery  of,  p. 

Franklin  County,  Mo.,  resolutions  of 
the  people  of,  D.  98  ;  Doc. 

Frazer,  John  P.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 

D. 

Frazer,  Philip,  of  Florida,  Doc.  326 
Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  Council  of,  wait 
on  Gen.  Augur,  D. 

Free  Negroes.  See  Negroes. 

“  Freemen  !  to  your  standard  rally  !” 

by  Lewis  J.  Cist,  P. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  Gen.,  order  in 
reference  to  Gen.  Kelley,  D. 
Report  of  the  fight  at  Grass  Lick, 

Va.  Doc. 

French  S.  Bassett,  rebel,  P. 

Frothingham, - ,  Major,  at  Bloom¬ 
ing  Gap,  Va.,  Doc.  127 

Fry,  S.  S.,  Col.  Fourth  Kentucky 
Regiment,  P.  81, 

Fuller,  - ,  Capt.,  ship  Mohawk. 

See  “  Nashville.”  P. 

Fuller,  Hiram,  “  a  renegade  edi¬ 
tor,”  P.  68 
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Fuller,  James  M.,  Col.  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifth  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  D.  72 

G 

Gaddis,  - ,  Capt.  Indiana  Caval¬ 
ry,  D.  18 

Gadsden,  Charles  A.,  Lieut.  Ninth 
Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  Doc.  477 
Gaillard,  James  H.,  P.  98 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.,  Gen.,  his  wife,  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  P.  88 

Galisteo,  N.  M.,  skirmish  near,  D.  99 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  occupied  by  the 

Unionists,  D.  88 

expedition  to,  Col.  Morgan’s  (rebel) 
report,  Doc.  324 

Gamble.  Hamilton  R.,  Gov.,  D.  15 
Garfield,  J.  A.,  Col.,  at  Paintsville, 

Ky.,  D.  7,  9 

Report  of  the  battle  of  Middle 
Creek,  Ky.,  Doc.  27 

Address  to  the  people  of  Sandy  Val¬ 
ley,  Doc.  29 

occupied  Prestonburgh,  Ky.,  D.  10 
at  Jennie  Creek,  Doc.  24 

notice  of,  D.  61 

anecdote  of,  P.  50 

Garnett,  C.  M.  F.,  Col.,  D.  41 

“  Gassendi,”  French  frigate,  D.  97 
Gatlin,  R.  C.,  Brig.-Gen.,  rebel,  D.  50 
Gauley  Bridge,  Va.,  the  rebuilding 
of,  P.  46 

Gazlet,  Carter,  anecdote  of,  P.  88 
Geap.v,  John  W.,  Col.,  fires  upon 
Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  D.  26 

notices  of,  D.  48,  57,  71 

rebels  attempt  to  surprise,  D.  75 
Georgia,  resolutions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  in  reference  to  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  Doc.  21 

Georgia  Volunteers,  First  Regiment 
of,  Doc.  16 

Thirteenth  Regiment  of,  D.  81 

See  Howell  Cobb,  Doc.  192 

Germans.  See  Foreigners. 

Germantown,  Va.,  skirmish  near,  D.  25 
Gibbs,  Melvin,  P.  26 

Gibson,  Wm.  H.,  Doc.  36S 

Gilchrist,  William,  D.  92 

Gillett,  R.  S.,  D.  2 

Gillis,  John  P.,  Com.  U.S.N., 

D.  99 ;  Doc.  850 

Gilmore,  Q.  A.,  Brig.-Gen.  See  Fort 
Pulaski,  Doc.  447,  455 

Gilpin, - ,  Gov.  of  Colorado,  D.  75 

“  Glen,”  the  bark  destroyed  by  the 
rebels,  D.  61 

“Glide,”  schooner  captured,  D.  94 
Glisson,  C.  S.,  U.S.N.,  D.  48;  Doc.  217 
Gloucester,  Va.,  rebel  fortifications 
at,  D.  89 

Gloucester  Point,  Va.,  gunboat  skir¬ 
mish  at,  D.  88 

Glover, - ,  Col.,  U.S.A.,  captures 

rebels  near  Hunnewell,  Mo.,  D.  4 
“  God  save  the  South,”  by  R.  S.  A., 

P.  86 

Godon,  S.  W.,  Commander,  Doc.  446 
Goggin,  John  0.  L.,  D.  13 

Gold,  John  arrested  at  Richmond, 

D.  42 

Goldsborough,  L.  M.,  Com.,  report 
of  the  battle  of  Roanoke,  Doc.  90 
joint  proclamation  with  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side,  D.  85;  Doc.  191 

thanked  by  Government,  D.  82 

notices  of,  D.  51,  60,  97 ;  Doc.  485 
Goode,  T.  C.,  Colonel  Forty-seventh 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  D.  17 
Goodrich,  II.  L.  See  New-Orleans. 
Goodrich,  J.  C.  See  New-Orleans. 
Goodwin,  John,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Ro¬ 
anoke  Island,  Doc.  92 

Gordon,  N.  P.,  execution  of,  D.  87 
Gorman,  Willis  A.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  58,  61 
Gosport  Navy-Yard,  Va.,  action  of 
the  blacksmiths  of,  P.  87 

United  States  property  seized  at,  P.  70 

Granger, - ,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  D.  79 

Graham,  Laurance,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  58 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Gen.,  Expedition 
down  the  Mississippi,  D.  9 
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order  relating  to  picket-shooting, 

D.  9 

report  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Hen¬ 
ry,  Doc.  67 

at  Fort  Donelson,  D.  33  ;  Doc.  138 
thanked  by  Gen.  Halleck, 

D.  32  ;  Doc.  500 
notices  of,  D.  38,  56  ;  Doc.  50,  356 
Grass  Lick,  Va.,  fight  at,  D.  96 

Graves,  J.,  Rev.,  P.  99 

Great  Britain,  her  course  towards  the 
United  States,  D.  88 

Green,  Thomas  J.,of  North-Carolina, 

D.  41 

Green, - ,  Col.  Seventy-sixth  Regi¬ 
ment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  D.  13 

Greenhow,  Rose  O.  H.,  Mrs., 

D.  74 ;  P.  20 

Green  River,  Ky.,  skirmish  on  the, 

D.  21 ;  Doc.  61 

Gregg, - ,  Capt.  Nineteenth  South- 

Carolina  Regiment,  D.  85 

Gregory,  - ,  Mr.,  proposition  in 

English  House  of  Commons,  D.  51 

Grigsby,  - ,  Col.  Twenty-fourth 

Kentucky  Volunteers,  D.  10 

Grimball’s  Plantation,  S.  C.,  expedi¬ 
tion  to,  D.  99 

Groesbeck,  John,  Col.,  Doc.  300 

Grover,  C.,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  D.  97 

Grover,  Mary,  Mrs.,  P.  91 

Guerrillas,  in  Western  Virginia,  D.  81 
Gunpowder,  prohibition  of  the  expor¬ 
tation  from  England  removed,  D.  24 
Gwin,  William,  Lieut. -Com.  U.S.N., 
visits  Florence,  Ala.,  Doc.  122 

report  of  the  fight  at  Pittsburgh, 
Tenn.,  Doc.  220 

notices  of,  Doc.  220,  364 

Gwin, - ,  Capt.,  rebel,  arrested,  D.  6 


H 

Habeas  Corpus,  writ  of,  suspended  in 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  D.  43 
writ  of,  suspended  by  the  rebels,  D.  81 

Hagan, - ,  Capt.,  rebel,  D.  6 

Halleck,  H.  W.,  Gen.,  order  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis,  D.  18 

Order  of  February  23,  D.  39 ;  Doc.  204 
Order  of  March  3,  D.  48 

assumes  command  of  Department 
of  Mississippi,  D.  59 

thanks  to  the  United  States  Army 
for  the  heroism  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  D.  87 

his  opinion  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man,  D.  87 

letter  to  Gen.  Hunter,  Doc.  161 

on  retaliation,  P.  55 

See  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

See  Bridge-Burners, 
notices  of,  D.  64,  81 ;  P.  8S 

IIalpine,  Charles  G.,  U.S. A.,  Doc.  853 
Halyburton,  J.  D.,  Judge,  adminis¬ 
ters  the  oath  to  Jeff.  Davis,  D.  88 
Hamilton,  Schuyler,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  61 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  battle  at,  D.  54 
Flag-Officer  Marston’s  Report,  Doc.  266 


Capt.  Van  Brunt’s  Report,  Doc.  267 

Com.  Radford’s  Report,  Doc.  268 

Lieut.  Morris’s  Report,  Doc.  269 

Lieut.  Pendergrast’s  Report,  Doc.  269 

Capt.  Watson’s  Report,  Doc.  270 

Secretary  Fox’s  Despatch,  Doc.  270 

Engineer  Stimer’s  Letter,  Doc.  270 

Secession  Reports,  Doc.  271 

Pilot  Smith’s  Account,  Doc.  272 

IlalftmnrA  Amopicnn  **  Acpniint, 


Doc.  273 

“  Norfolk  Day  Book  ”  Account, 

Doc.  276 

“  Raleigh  Standard  ”  Account,  Doc.  279 
rebel  officers  in  the  battle  of,  D.  82 

Hancock, - ,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  D.  98 

Hancock,  Va.,  fight  at,  Doc.  14 

rebel  account  of  the,  Doc.  15 

Harding,  - ,  Adjutant-General  of 

Missouri,  D.  15 

nARK,  A.  M.,  Col.,  Doc.  376 
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Harlan,  - ,  Senator  from  Iowa, 

wife  of,  D.  48 

Harper’s  Ferry.  Va.,  portion  of  the 
town  destroyed,  D.  26;  Doc.  79 

occupied  by  the  Nationals,  D.  39 
Harris,  George  H.,  Adjutant,  Ninth 
Ohio,  Doc.  41 

Harris,  H.  H.  See  Rebel  Hounds,  P.  105 
Harris,  Isham  &.,  Governor,  as¬ 
sumes  the  command  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  D.  36;  Doc.  193 

Proclamation  to  the  people  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Doc.  194 

Message  of  February  20,  D.  36; 

Doc.  201 

Harris,  Joseph  S.  See  New-Orleans. 
Harrison,  Dabney  Carr,  Capt.,  an¬ 
ecdote  of,  P.  53 

Harrison,  Peyton,  Rev.,  P.  53 

Harrison,  Thomas  J.,  Col.,  Doc.  369 
Harrisonburgh,  Va.,  reconnoissance 
toward,  D.  96,  97 

Union  celebration  at,  D.  99 

“  Hartford,”  rebel  schooner,  cap¬ 
tured,  D.  86 

nARTRANF,  - ,  Col.,  Fifty-First 

Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Doc.  104 
“  Haverhill  Gazette.”  See  A.  L. 
Kimball. 

Hawkins,  Rush  C.,  Col.,  wounded  at 
Camden,  N.  C  ,  Doc.  482 

notices  of,  •  D.  93 ;  Doc.  104 
Hayes,  Charles  S.,  Major,  D.  59 

Hayne,  Isham  N.,  Col.,  Doc.  157 

Hayti,  recognition  of,  D.  96 

Hayward,  W.  H.,  P.  30 

“  Hazlet  Guards,”  of  Dover,  Del.,  D.  52 
IIeacock,  - ,  Lieut.  Fourth  Regi¬ 

ment  Iowa  Cavalry,  D.  96 ;  Doc.  507 
Heath,  Rosanna  Augusta,  D.  74 


Heckler,  Valentine,  arrested, 

D. 

44 

IIeiman, - ,  Col.,  rebel. 

Doc. 

165 

Heintzelman,  S.  P.,  Gen.,  D.  19 

54 

“  Hemming  Cotton.” 

P. 

10 

Hemphill,  — ,  Judge,  died, 

D. 

5 

Henderson.  Edward,  Second 

Vir- 

ginia  Regiment, 

D. 

8 

Henderson,  II.  A.  M.,  Rev.,  of 

Ala- 

bama, 

P. 

22 

Henry,  John, 

P. 

26 

Hkth,  Henry,  Gen.,  rebel. 

D. 

39 

Hewitt, - ,  Assistant  Surgeon,  D. 

65 

Hidden,  Harry,  Lieut.,  killed  at 

Burk’s  Station,  Va., 

D. 

55 

Higginbotham,  - ,  Dr.,  of 

Rich 

mond,  Va. 

D. 

13 

Hilcher,  M.  See  New-Orleans. 

Hildebrand,  J.,  Col., 

Doc.  373 

Hildreth,  D.  M.  See  New-Orleans. 

Hill,  A.  B.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  42 

Hill,  G.  H.,  Major  Seventeenth 
North-Carolina  troops,  Doc.  107 
Hill,  D.  H.,  Major,  rebel,  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Algebra,  P.  4S 

Hillhouse,  Thomas,  A.A.G.,  D.  53 

Hines, - ,  Lieut.,  rebel,  D.  2 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  confirmed 
as  Major-Gen.,  D.  29 

notice  of,  D.  49 

Hitchcock,  R.  D„  D.D.,  D.  466 

Hodges,  George  F.,  Adjutant,  funer¬ 
al  of,  d.  24 

Hoel,  William  R.,  Doc.  427 

Holdane  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  Doc.  59 
Holland,  D.  P.,  First  Florida  Bat¬ 
talion,  Doc.  235 

Hollins,  - ,  Commodore,  rebel, 

See  New-Orleanp. 

Holly  River,  Va.,  skirmish  at,  D.  91 
Holt,  Joseph,  appointed  on  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Contracts,  D.  58 

Holtz,  Robert  S.,  P.  66 

Holy  wood  Cemetery,  account  of 
burials  in  the,  D.  12 

“  Home  Guards,”  the  man  that 
“jlnedthe,”  p.  88 

Hooker,  Joseph,  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  D.  80,  69 
Horse  Cave,  Ky.,  rebel  raid  into,  D.  10 
reconnoissance  to,  D.  18 

Houston,  Orlando,  Lieut.,  Second 
Ohio  Battery,  D.  45 

Hovey,  - ,  Major,  Twenty-fourth 

Indiana  Regiment,  p.  25 
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Howard,  Henry  J.,  of  Baltimore,  P.  35 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  P.  63 

Howell, - Col.  Eighty-fifth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Regiment,  D.  6 

Hubbard,  - ,  Capt.,  Twenty-sev¬ 

enth  Massachusetts  Regt.,  Doc.  91 
Hubbard, - ,  Major  First  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Cavalry,  D.  98;  Doc.  26 

Huger,  Benjamin,  Gen.,  order*  out 
•  the  militia  at  Norfolk,  D.  35 

reprimanded,  D.  91 

Humonsville,  Mo.,  skirmish  at,  D.  69 
Humphreys,  James,  D.  95 

Humphries,  Benjamin,  D.  95 

Hunt,  Ralph,  Capt.,  anecdote  of,  P.  31 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  captured,  D.  84; 

Doc. 

Hunter,  David,  Gen.,  proclaimed 
martial  law  in  Kansas,  D. 

assumed  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  D. 

Order  of  March  81,  Doc. 

Order  in  reference  to  negroes,  etc., 

D. 

emancipates  William  Jenkins,  D. 
notices  of,  D.  73;  Doc.  161,  452 

Huntersville,  Va.,  rebel  supplies  cap¬ 
tured  at,  D.  5 

account  of  the  fight  at,  Doc.  11 

Hurlbut,  A.  S.,  Brig. -Gen.,  Doc.  400 
“  Hurrying  on,”  “  Charleston  Mer¬ 
cury,”  P.  20 

Hutchins,  John,  of  Ohio,  D.  15 

on  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Sli¬ 
dell,  D.  7 
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29 


353 

85 

94 


Illinois  Volunteers,  Seventh  Regt.  of, 

Doc.  50 

Eighth  Regiment  of,  P.  84 

Ninth  Regiment  of,  a  gallant  sol¬ 
dier  of,  P.  48 

Twentieth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  151 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of,  D.  47 
Twenty-seventh  Regt.  of,  D.  39,  72 
Thirty-seventh  Regiment  of,  D.  19 
Thirty-ninth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  14 
Fifty-second  Regiment  of,  D.  47 

Fifty-fifth  Regiment  of,  D.  18,  47 

First  Cavalry  of,  D.  70 

Seventh  Cavalry  of,  D.  43 

See  Fort  Donelson. 

Indemnification  of  the  rebels,  D.  7 
Independence,  Mo.,  skirmish  at,  D.  35 
rebel  raid  into,  D.  43 

skirmish  near,  D.  66 

Indian  Creek,  Mo.,  expedition  to,  D.  64 
Indiana  Volunteers,  Eighth  Regiment 
of  D.  19 

Tentli  Regiment  of,  Doc.  38 

Fourteenth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  22 
Nineteenth  Regiment  of,  P.  67 

Twenty-second  Regiment  of,  D.  19 
Forty-first  Regiment  of,  D.  21 

Forty-ninth  Regiment  of,  D.  32 

See  Fort  Donelson. 

Indiana,  a  regiment  of  printers  from, 

P.  104 

humanity  to  the  wounded  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  D.  84 

Indians,  wants  of  the  Border  tribes, 

Doc.  30 

loyalty  of  the  Kansas  and  Seminole, 

D.  21 ;  Doc.  60 

See  Kansas  Indians. 

See  Major  Battese. 

Infield,  Joseph,  anecdote  of,  P.  105 
Iowa  Volunteers,  Second  Regiment  of. 
Killed  and  wounded  at  Fort  Don¬ 
elson,  Doc.  154 

Eighth  Regiment  of,  D.  83 

Twelfth  Regiment  of,  D.  20 

First  Cavalry  of,  Doc.  26 

“  Honor  to  the,”  P.  88 

“  Isabel,"  steamer,  captured,  D  99 

See  “  Ella  Warley.” 

‘‘Is’bel  Steele,”  by  Mary  A.  Nealy, 

P.  97 

Island  No.  Ten,  gunboat  skirmish  at, 

D.  76 

“Carondelet”  runs  the  forts  at,  D. 

78;  Doc.  420 
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•  surrender  of,  D.  81 

Com.  Foote’s  Reports,  Doc.  437 

Gen.  Pope’s  Report,  Doc.  438 

Record  of  the  siege,  Doc.  439 

“  Chicago  Post  ”  Account,  Doc.  439 

Secretary  Welles’s  Letter,  Doc.  440 

Gen.  Pope’s  detailed  Report,  Doc.  494 

Com.  Walke’s  Report,  Doc.  497 

rebel  battery  captured  near,  D.  83 

“  Itasca,”  United  States  gunboat,  D.  14 
“  I’ve  been  to  Washington,”  by  Ruth 
N.  Cromwell,  P.  58 

Ives, - ,  Dr.,  arrested,  D.  2S 


Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  Governor,  D.  40 
Jackson,  Thos.  J.,  “  Stonewall,”  Gen., 
rebel,  at  Bath,  Va.,  D.  5 

flight  of  D.  94 

at  Hancock,  Va.,  Doc.  15 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  occupied,  D.  58 
Report  of  Lieut.  Stephens,  Doc.  293 
Philadelphia  “  Press  ”  Account, 

Doc.  293 

meeting  of  loyal  citizens  at,  Doc.  64 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  Doc.  325 
loyal  resolves  of  the  people  of,  D. 

67;  Doc.  349 

account  of  the  evacuation  of,  D.  82 ; 

Doc.  443 

“James  Campbell,”  schooner.  See 
W.  H.  Seward. 

James  River,  Va.,  rebels  captured  on, 

D.  72 

January  eighth,  celebration  of,  in 
New-Orleans,  P.  64 

“  Jeff.  Davis,  on  his  election  as  Presi¬ 
dent  for  six  years,  by  ‘Sigma,’  ” 

P.  77 

Jeffers,  Wm.  N.,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing,  D.  31 ;  Doc.  131 

Jeffreys,  R.  W.,  Dr.,  rebel,  D.  14 
Jenkins,  William,  Corporal  Second 
Virginia  Regiment,  D.  8 

Jennie  Creek,  Ky.,  battle  of,  D.  7 ; 

Doc.  23 

“  Jew  Davy,”  rebel,  captured,  D.  4 
Joak,  J.  D.,  Lieut.,  D.  55 

John  Bright,  by  J.  Hal.  Elliott,  P.  73 
Johnson,  Andrew,  confirmed  as  Bri¬ 
gadier-Gen.  U.S.A.,  D.  49 

compels  the  Common  Council  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  D.  68;  82' 

address  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  March 
22d,  D.  65 

notices  of,  D.  52 ;  61 

Johnson,  Bushrod,  Gen.,  P.  49 

Johnson,  J.  V.,  U.S.N.,  D.  73;  Doc.  355 
Johnson,  L.  J.,  Capt.,  D.  14 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  notice  of,  D.  2 
his  resolution  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  Feb.  26,  D.  40 
elected  Senator  from  Maryland,  D.  50 
Johnson,  W.  A.  See  New-Orleans. 
Johnson,  Waldo  P.,  expelled  from 
United  States  Senate,  D.  9 

Johnson,  Walter  R.,  wife  of,  D.  48 
Johnston,  A.  S.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D.  4,  55,  80 
address  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army 
of  the  Mississippi,  D.  75 

JonNSTON,  Charles,  boatswain  of  the 
Congress,  P.  101 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Gen.,  rebel,  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  Doc.  130  ;  D.  20 

severe  military  order  of,  P.  103 

“Jonathan  to  John,  a  Yankee  Idyll,” 
by  James  Russell  Lowell,  P.  4 
Jones,  Catesby  Ap  It ,  Com.,  rebel, 
report  of  the  fight  in  Hampton 
Roads,  Doc.  271 

Jones,  E.  F.,  Col.  Massachusetts 
Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  D.  53 
Jones,  J.  B.,  rebel,  P.  72 

Jones,  John  D.,  Mrs.,  of  New-York, 

D.  46 

Jones,  Josiaii,  D.  80 

Jones,  Levi  F.,  rebel,  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Newbern,  P.  19 

Jones,  T.  M.,  Col.,  rebel,  proclama¬ 
tion  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  D.  72 


Jones,  - — — ,  Col.,  rebel,  captured,  D.  4 
Jordan,  J.  V.,  Col.  Thirty-first  North- 
Carolina  Regiment,  Doc.  107 

Joy,  George  Mills,  D.  66 

Judge,  James,  “the  fighting  sailor,” 

Doc.  486 

Judge,  Paul,  Gen.,  D.  74 

Judiciary.  See  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“  Juniata,”  gunboat,  launched,  D  64 
“Justice  is  our  Panoply,”  a  rebel 
song,  P.  86 

K 

Kampmann,  L.  F.,  I*.  59 

Kansas,  martial  law  declared  in,  D.  29 
Kansas  Indians,  loyalty  of,  D.  9 

Kansas  Volunteers,  First  Regt.  of,  D.  9 
First  Regiment  of,  assaulted  near 
Lexington,  Mo.,  D.  7 

Sixth  Regiment  of,  D.  66 

Kapp,  Frederick,  Doc.  33 

“  Kate,”  schooner,  destruction  of,  D.  75 
Kearney,  Thomas  H.,  Sureeon, 
U.S.N.,  Doc.  221 

Keeler,  W.  F.,  U.S.N.,  P.  88 

Keittsville,  Mo.,  Unionists  surprised 
at,  D.  40 

See  Indian  Creek. 

Kelley,  - — -,  Brig.-Gen.,  U.S.A.,  D.  71 
Kellogg,  W.  P.,  Col.,  P.  53 

Kells,  D.  C.,  U.S.N.,  D.  67 

Kenly,  - ,  Col.  First  Maryland 

Regiment,  D.  9 

Kennett,  - ,  Col.,  expedition 

through  Tennessee,  D.  70 

Kentucky,  the  banks  of,  consolidat¬ 
ed  by  the  rebels,  D.  5 

Gen.  McClernand’s  expedition,  D.  15 
See  Emancipation. 

See  Beriah  Magoffin. 

See  Zollicoffer. 

Kentucky  Volunteers,  Fourth  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  Doc.  38 

Fourteenth  Regiment  of,  Doc.  24,  27 
Twentieth  Regiment  of,  D.  17 

Twenty-second  Regt.  of,  Doc.  24,  27 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of,  D.  10 
Kerrigan,  James  E.,  Col.,  dismissed 
from  the  service,  D.  49 

Keyes,  E.  D.,  Gen.,  D.  54 

“  Keystone  State,”  U.S.S.,  captures 
the  schooner  “  Mars,”  D.  24 

Kimball,  Ambrose  L.,  D.  21 

Kimball,  E.  A.,  Lieut.  Com.,  Doc.  478 
Kimball,  Nathan,  Col.,  Doc.  381 

Kincade,  Harvey,  rebel,  D.  4 

Kincade,  John,  rebel,  D.  4 

“  King  Cotton,”  representation  of,  P.  34 
King,  Joseph  S.,  D.  21 

ICise,  W.  C.,  Lieut.^Col.  Tenth  Indi¬ 
ana,  report  of  the  battle  of  Mill 
Spring,  Doc.  »40 

Knitting  for  the  soldiers,  P.  10 

Knobelsdorf,  Charles,  Col.,  Doc.  251 
“  K.  T.  Did,”  a  poem,  P.  29 

Kurtz,  John,  Col.  Twenty -third 
Massachusetts,  Doc.  811 

Report  of  the  battle  of  Roanoke 
Island,  Doc.  92 


“  Labuan,”  British  vessel,  seized,  D.  43 
Lacomte,  Ferdinand,  Major,  D.  40 
Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  fight  at,  D.  55 
Lake  Ponchartrain,  La.,  forts  on,  sur¬ 
rendered,  D.  97 

Lanaiian,  Michael,  executed,  D.  5 
Lander,  F.  W.,  Gen.,  D.  25 


at  Blooming  Gap,  D.  32 ;  Doc.  127 
death  of,  D. 

“  Lander,”  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  P. 

“  Lander,”  by  L.  D.  B.,  P. 

Lander,  R.  B.,  rebel,  P. 

Lane,  James,  Gen.,  P. 


Lankford,  Saml.  1).,  Capt.,  rebel,  D. 
Larrabek,  Saraii,  Mrs.,  her  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  Union  army,  P. 
Lasskll,  J.  0.,  rebel,  D. 

Latham, - ,  Capt.  Company  B,  Se¬ 

cond  Virginia  Regiment,  D. 
Lauman,  J.  G.,  Col.,  D.  47  ;  Doc. 
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Lawrence,  John,  Ninth  New-Jersey 
Volunteers,  P.  103 

Lawrenceburgh,  Tenn.,  fight  at,  D.  80 
Learned,  J.  M.,  of  N.  H.,  P.  23 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  interview  with 

Indians  at,  D.  21 ;  Doc.  59 

Lebanon,  Ky.,  Morgan’s  foray,  D.  20 
Lee,  G.  W.  Col.,  rebel,  D.  3 

Lee,  H.  C.,  Col.,  report  of  the  battle 
of  Roanoke,  Doc.  91 

Lee,  L.  L.,  address  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  P.  50 

Lee,  William  Raymond,  Col.  Twen¬ 
tieth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  D.  39 
Leesburgh,  Va.,  occupied  by  the  Na¬ 
tionals,  D.  53 

Lee’s  Mills,  Va.,  fight  at,  D.  90 

“  New-York  Tribune  ”  account, 

Doc.  503 

skirmish  at,  D.  95 

Leonard,  Hiram,  Major,  D.  61 

Letciier,  John,  Gov.,  message  of  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  D.  6 

his  proclamation  criticised,  D.  37 
rebel  criticism  on  the  drunkenness 
of,  P.  33 

Letters  of  Marque,  P.  34 

Lewis,  Eugene,  Corporal,  D.  55 

Lexington,  Mo.,  rebels  captured  at,D.  9 
reconnoissance  from,  D.  12 

Liberia,  recognition  of,  D.  96 

Liberty  of  the  Press.  See  Philadel¬ 
phia  “  Inquirer.” 

Light-Houses.  See  Middle  Ground, 

D.  17 

Lilly,  John,  D.  74 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  proclamation 
requesting  the  observance  of 
Washington’s  birth-day,  D.  36 
order  In  reference  to  the  battle  of 
Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  Doc.  41 

his  War  Order,  No.  2,  D.  54 

assumed  the  active  Command-in- 
Chief,  D.  57 ;  Doc.  290 

proposition  to  aid  such  States  as 
may  adopt  the  gradual  abolish¬ 
ment  of  slavery,  D.  51 ;  Doc.  236 
proclamation  of,  April  10th, 

D.  82  ;  Doc.  465 
letter  to  Gen.  Lander,  Doc.  127 

signed  the  Emancipation  Bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  D.  89 

message  relative  to  the  arrest  of 
Gen.  Stone,  D.  99 

visits  the  frigate  “  Gassendi,”  D.  97 
to  marry  Queen  Victoria,  P.  11 

See  Wisconsin. 

See  Telegraphs  and  Railroads, 
anecdote  of,  P.  17  ;  D.  25 

“  Lincoln,”  definition  of  the  word,  P.  53 
Lincoln,  John  K.,  P.  65 

Linen,  James,  P.  94 

“  Lines  by  our  Corporal,”  P.  42 

Lines  to  John  Bull,  P.  24 

“Lines  written  in  Fort  Warren,”  by 
a  captive,  P.  18 

Linn  Creek,  Va.,  skirmish  at,  D.  26 
Little  Blue  River,  Mo.,  fight  at, 

D.  66,  86 

“  Little  Eddie,  the  Drummer-Boy.”  P.  9 
Liverpool  Point,  Va.,  firing  of  the 
batteries  at,  D.  51 

“  Lizzie  Weston,”  schooner  captured, 

D.  14 

Loan  and  Treasury  Bill  approved,  D.  41 
Lockwood,  Samuel,  Com.,  report  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Macon,  Doc.  484 

Lockwood, - ,  Major,  rebel,  dead, 

D.  75 

Loewe,  A.,  P.  59 

Logan,  John  A.,  Col.  Thirty-first  Il¬ 
linois  Volunteers,  P.  83  ;  D.  47 
London,  newspapers  of,  hoaxed,  P.  47 
London  “  Illustrated  News,”  its  opin¬ 
ion  of  tlie  rebellion,  P.  66 

London  “  Times,”  epigram  on  the,  P.  41 
“  Loomis’s  Battery,”  I).  70 

Lord,  G.  P.,  U.S.N.,  D.  73;  Doc.  865 
Losing,  Wm.  H.,  Brig. -Gen.,  rebel, 

Doc.  17 

Loudon  County,  Va.,  citizens  of,  ar¬ 
rested  for  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  D.  e3 
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Louisiana  troops,  Seventh  Regiment 
of,  P. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 
bridges  on,  burned,  D 

Louisville,  Ky.,  singular  atmospheric 
phenomena  at,  P. 

Lovell,  Mansfield,  Gen.,  order  in 
reference  to  military  exemption, 

D. 

despatch  relative  to  New-Orleans,  D.  9S 
notice  of,  Doc.  624 

See  New-Orleans. 

Lowe,  W.  W.,  Col.,  D. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  P. 

Lowry’s  Point,  Va.,  rebel  batteries 
at,  evacuated,  D. 

fight  near,  D. 

Luray,  Va.,  skirmish  near,  D. 

Lyle,  - ,  Lieut.  Sixty-third  Regi¬ 
ment  Pennsylvania,  D. 

Lynch,  W.  F.,  Com.  rebel,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island, 

Doc. 

Lynchburgh,  Va.,  confederate  flag 
torn  down  at,  D. 

the  black  flag  in,  P. 

Lyon,  Judson  M.,  First  Cavalry  of 
Connecticut,  D. 

See  Kentucky,  D. 


Lyons,  Henry  J. 


63 


94 

18 

10 

3S 

5 


M 


Maffit’s  Channel,  Charleston  harbor, 
S.  C.,  D. 

Maggi,  A.  C.,  Lieut.-Col.,  report  of 
the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island, 
Doc. 

Magoffin  Beriah,  Gov.  of  Ijy.,  mes¬ 
sage  of,  February  14th,  Doc. 

Magoffin  Ebenezer,  P. 

Magruder,  John  B.,  Gen.,  rebel,  or¬ 
der  of  April  4th,  D. 

Maine,  Legislature  of,  favors  confis¬ 
cation,  etc.,  D. 

canard  in  reference  to  the  people 
of  England,  P. 

lumbermen  of,  enlist,  P. 

Maine  Volunteers,  Eighth  Regiment 
of,  D. 

Twelfth  Regiment  of,  I).  11 

Thirteenth  Regiment  of,  D.  35 

Fourteenth  Regiment  of,  D. 

Fifteenth  Regiment  of,  D. 

Makall,  W.  M.,  Gen.,  rebel,  D. 

Mallory,  S.  R.,  rebel,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  D.  67 ;  P.  70 ;  Doc.  272, 

Manassas,  Va.,  rumored  evacuation 
of,  D. 

occupied  by  the  National  troops, 
D.  56;  Doc. 

occupation  of,  celebrated,  D. 

New-York  “  World”  account,  Doc. 
rebel  atrocities  at,  Report  on  ttie, 
D.  100 ;  Doc. 

Mansfield,  J.  K.  F.,  Gen.,U.S.A.,  D. 

Manson,  M.  D.,  Col.,  at  Mill  Spring, 

Doc. 

“  Mars,”  schooner,  captured,  D. 

Marshall,  Charles  H.,  Doc. 

Marshall,  C.  K.,  Dr.,  D. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  flight  from 
Jennie  Creek,  Ky.,  D. 

notices  of.  D.  83 ;  Doc. 

Marshall,  Lewis  H.,  Capt.,  bravery 
of,  D. 

Marston,  John,  Capt.,  U.S.N.,  Doc. 

Martin,  G.  S.,  Lieut.,  rebel,  Doc. 

Martin,  Hugh,  of  Delaware,  P. 

Martinsburgh,  Va.,  occupation  of,  D. 
opening  of  the  Federal  courts  at,  D. 

Marye’s  Hampden  Battery,  rebel, 

Doc. 

Maryland  votes  a  sword  to  Col.  D.  II. 
Miles,  D. 

House  of  Delegates  of,  D. 

relieves  the  families  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  soldiers,  '  D. 

Gen.  Stone’s  order  in  reference  to 
slaves  in,  Doc. 

See  A.  W.  Bradford. 

See  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Maryland  Volunteers,  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  D. 
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Mason,  John  S.,  Col.,  Fourth  Ohio, 

Doc. 

Mason,  J.  M.  See  Mason  and  Slidell. 

visit  to  Parliament,  P.  104 

Mason,  William  A.,  rebel,  D.  6 

Mason  and  Slidell,  surrender  of,  D.  1,  2 
Vallandigham  on  the  surrender  of, 

D. 

arrived  at  Southampton,  Eng.,  D. 

See  “  Trent.” 

Mason’s  Neck,  Va.,  skirmish  at,  D. 
Massachusetts,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of,  order  two  iron  -  clad 
steamers,  ‘  D. 

attention  to  the  wounded  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  D. 

Te  Deum  in  the  churches  of,  in 
honor  of  the  National  victories, 

D. 

Massachusetts  Volunteers,  First  Reg¬ 
iment  of,  charge  of,  at  Yorktown, 

D.  97 ;  Doc.  525 

plan  of  the  charge, 

Thirteenth  Regiment  of, 

Twenty-sixth  Regiment  of, 

Twenty -eiglitli  Regiment  of, 
Twenty-ninth  Regiment  of, 

Thirty-first  Regiment  of, 

Maury,  A.,  Lieut.,  U.S.A., 

Report  of  the  capture  of  Edenton, 

Doc.  131 

Maury,  Dubury  II.,  Doc.  264 

Maxwell,  A.  E.,  rebel  Senator,  D.  9 
May,  Robert,  Apalachicola  pilot,  I).  67 
McArthur,  — — ,  Col.,  of  Iowa,  D,  47 
McArthur,  John,  Brig.-Gen.,  Doc.  405 
McCaddon,  George  W.,  D.  20 

McCall,  George  A.,  Gen.  U.S.A.,  D.  90 
McClellan,  George  B.,  Gen.,  address 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  D. 

Doc. 

notice  of,  D. 

army  wagons  for,  P. 

McClellan, - ,  Col.,  rebel.  Doc.  88,  46 

McClernand,  John  A.,  Gen.,  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Kentucky,  D. 

confirmed  major-general,  D. 

Report  of  the  Cairo  expedition, 

Doc. 


Doc.  526 
Doc.  14 
I). 

D. 

I). 

D. 

D.  80, 


63 

10 

30 

38 

OS 


60 

306 

92 

67 


15 

47 


at  Fort  Henry, 
notices  of, 
at  Fort  Doneison, 
McCook,  B.,  Col., 


Doc. 

D.  9, 11 ;  Doc. 

D.  83  ;  Doc,  140 
D.  85 


49 

70 

161 


McCook,  A.  D.,  Gen.,  his  camp  at¬ 
tacked,  D.  55  ;  Doc.  405 

McCook,  R.  L.,  Col.,  at  Mill  Spring, 

Doc.  38 

McCrea,  E.  P.,  Lieut.  Com.  Doc.  473 

McCrellis, - .  Col.,  expedition  to 

White  River,  Ark.,  Doc.  507 

McCulloch,  Ben.,  dying  moments  of, 

P.  90 

See  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. 

McDaniel,  Z.,  of  Kentucky,  D.-  12 
McDaniel’s  negro  jail  at  Richmond, 

Va.,  D.  44 

McDougal,  J.  A.,  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  speech  on  the  case  of  Gen. 
Stone,  I).  90 

McDowell,  Irwin,  Major-General, 

D.  47,  54,  77 

McGavock,  Lieut.-Col.  Tentli  Ten¬ 
nessee  Volunteers,  Doc.  165 

McGinnis,  George  F.,  Col.,  Doc.  159 
McHenry,  John  II.,  Jr.,  Col.,  Doc.  146 

McIlvaine,  - ,  Bishop  of  Ohio, 

D.  38  ;  P.  12 

McKean, - ,  Brig-Gen., 

McKinney,  T.  C.,  A.A.G., 

McKissack,  L.  D., 

McLean,  N.  II.,  A.A.G., 

McMinn,  George  It., 


D. 

D. 

D. 

Doc. 

D. 


55 
85 
82 
58 
64 

McMinnsville,  Tenn.,  skirmish  at,  I).  69 
Cincinnati  “  Gazette”  account.  Doc.  852 
McNaiky,  F.  N.  See  Rebel  Hounds, 

P. 

McNeigh,  T.  J.,  Rev.,  Second  Virginia 
Infantry,  rebel,  D. 

McRae,  - ,  Capt.,  killed  at  Fort 

Craig,  D.  87 ;  Doc. 

his  battery,  I). 

Meagher,  T.  F.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D. 

Meek,  A.  B.,  of  Alabama,  P. 
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Memminger,  C.  G.,  rebel  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  D.  67 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  rebel  “  defence  meet¬ 
ing”  at,  D.  37 

Mayor  Park’s  proclamation  to  the 
people  of,  D.  52 

Memphis  “Argus,”  its  “situation  of 
the  South,”  D.  3 

on  Bragg’s  “  Order  No.  2,”  D.  53 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  D.  5S 
Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  General 
Polk  orders  the  destruction  of,  D.  36 
Mercer,  S.  C.,  P.  14,  30,  43,  95 

“Merrimac,”  the  fight  in  Hampton 
Roads,  D.  54;  Doc.  266 

who  planned  the,  Doc.  279 

excitement  at  the  North  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of, 

D.  55 

second  visit  of,  Doc.  471 ;  D.  84 

the  rebel  blacksmiths  and  the,  P.  37 
anecdote  of  the,  P.  81 
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Trophies  in  the  South  to  be  collected 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  P.  24 
“True-hearted,  brave,  and  patriotic 
girls  of  the  Monumental  City,”  P.  35 
Trumbull,  M.  M.,  Capt.,  Doc.  3S0 

Trumbull,  L.,  Senator,  D.  42 

Truxton,  W.  T.,  U.S.N.,  D.  10 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar,  P.  28 
Turchin,  John  B.,  Col.  Nineteenth  111. 

Regiment,  D.  86 ;  Doc.  135 

“Tuscarora,”  U.  S.  steamship,  stop¬ 
ped  by  British  frigate  Shannon, 

^  D.  22 

at  Gibraltar,  D.  51 

Tuttle,  J.  M.,  Col.,  Doc.  4U5 

“  Two  Brothers,”  rebel  schooner,  cap¬ 
tured,  D.  86 

Tyler,  Daniel,  Brig. -Gen.,  D.  59 

Tyler,  E.  B.,  Gen.,  Doc.  331 

Tyler,  John,  death  of,  D.  14 
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Underwood,  J.  C.,  D.  66 

Union  City,  Tenn.,  capture  of,  Doc. 

345;  D.  72 

“  Union  Song  of  the  Celt,”  P.  61 

Unionists  starved  in  j  ail,  P.  46 

University  of  Missouri.  See  Gen. 
Halleck. 

United  States  Army,  officers  thanked 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  D.  82 
United  States  Congress, “  the  farcical 
freaks  of,”  D.  15 

United  States  Infantry,  Eleventh  Re¬ 
giment  of,  D.  46 

United  States  war  loan,  I).  41 

payment  of  the  first  interest  on,  D.  36 
United  States  treasury  notes  refused 
by  Philadelphia  banks,  P.  71 

counterfeited,  D.  83 

Upton,  Edwin,  Col.,  at  Roanoke,  Doc.  104 
Upton,  Charles  H.,  I).  66 

Urbanna,  Va.,  National  fleet  at,  D.  87 


Vallandtoham,  C.  L.,  on  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  D. 
Valverde,  N.  M.  See  Fort  Craig. 

Van  Alen, - ,  exploit  of  his  caval¬ 
ry,  D. 

Van  Brunt,  C.  J.,  Capt., U.S.N., Doc. 

Van  Cleve,  H.  P.,  Col.  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Minnesota  Vols.,  Doc. 

Van  Dorn,  Earl,  Major-Gen.,  rebel, 
assumes  command  of  Trans-Miss. 
Department,  D.  20  ;  Doc. 

notice  of,  Doc.  254,  263 

Van  Renssalaf.r,  Henry,  Inspector- 
Gen.,  D.  53 

Van  Zandt,  Jacob,  Col.  Ninety-first 
N.Y.S.V.,  D.  8 

“  Varuna,”  loss  of  the.  See  New-Or- 
leans,  Doc.  516. 

Vaughan,  W.  E.,  Sergt.,  rebel,  Doc.  110 
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“  Velma,”  rebel  sloop,  captured,  D.  86 
Venus  Point,  Ga.,  fight  at,  D.  32 

Vermont  Volunteers,  Third  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  D.  90 ;  Doc.  508 

Eighth  Regiment  of,  D.  51 

Vest,  G.  G.,  account  of  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  Doc.  264 

Victoria,  Queen,  neutrality  of,  D.  21 
removes  the  prohibition  on  gun¬ 
powder,  etc.,  D.  24 

See  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Viele,  Egbert  L.,  Brig.-Gen.,  Doc.  456 
“  Vincennes,”  U.  S.  sloop,  captures 
the  bark  “  Empress,”  D.  2 

Virginia,  secession  of,  celebrated,  D.  92 
loyal  Volunteers  of,  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  of,  D.  86 

L.  L.  Lee’s  Address  to  the  People 
of,  P.  50 

sequestration  in,  P.  7 

alarming  drunkenness  in,  D.  05 
See  Eastern  Virginia  and  Western 
Virginia. 

See  Governor  Pierpont. 

Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  enrol¬ 
ment  of  free  negroes  considered 
in,  D.  23 

Virginia  State  Military  Institute,  D.  20 
Virginia  Volunteers,  First  Regiment 
of.  Doc.  22 

Fourth  Regiment  of  rebel,  Doc.  24 
Fifth  Regt.  of  rebel,  D.  26;  Doo.  24 
Tenth  Regiment  of,  D.  96 

Twenty-third  Regiment  of,  Doc.  16 
Forty -sixth  Regiment  of,  D.  115 

First  Cavalry  of,  D.  8  ;  Doc.  24 

Volunteers,  the  nationality  of,  P.  70 

Von  Puttakamer, - ,  Capt.,  N.  Y. 

S.  V.,  D.  13 

W 

Wade,  Benjamin  F.,  United  States 
Senator,  Doc.  586 

Wade,  Richard  M.,  Doc.  427 

Wagoner,  O.  G.,  Lieut.,  D.  92 

Walke,  II.,  Com.,  Report  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Island  No.  Ten,  Doc.  497 
notice  of,  D.  79 

Walker,  C.  M.,  Major  of  the  Tenth 
Maine  Volunteers,  D.  S9 

Walker,  Susan,  Miss,  D.  48 

Wallace,  Lewis,  Gen.,  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  D.  33;  Doc.  140 

confirmed  Major-General,  D.  47 
notices  of,  D.  61,  74;  Doc.  357,  528 
Wallace,  W.  H.  L.,  Gen.,  D.  47 ;  Doc.  148 
Walter,  Coles,  Dr.,  rebel.  See 
Roanoke  Island,  Doc.  107. 

Walthall, - ,  Col.  Fifteenth  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Volunteers,  Doc.  37,  45 

Ward,  B.  C.,  the  fighting  clergyman, 

P.  20 

Ward,  W.  T.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D.  53 

Wardrop,  David  W.,  Col.,  P.  48 

Warrensburgh,  Mo.,  fight  at,  D.  69 
Warrenton,  Fla.,  burned,  D.  2 

Warrenton,  Va.,  captured,  D.  74 

Warrenton  Junction,  Va.,  reconnois- 
sance  to,  D.  71 

“  War  Song,”  by  A.  B.  Meek,  P.  35 
Washburn,  II.  D.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Doc.  249 
Washington,  George,  the  birthday 
of,  celebrated,  D.  38 

Washington,  N.  C.,  occupation  of,  D.  65 
notice  of,  D.  68 

“  Water  Witch,”  U.  S.  steamer,  I).  49 
Watkins,  James  S.,  P.  18,  92 

Watts,  A.,  Second  Virginia  Regt.,  D.  8 
Watts,  Thomas  II.,  rebel  Attorney- 
General,  D.  67 

Watts  Creek,  Va.,  reconnoiseance 
to,  D.  78 

Watson,  Wm.,  Capt.,  U.S.N.,  Doc.  270 
“  Wave,”  schooner,  captured,  D.  94 
Wayne  County,  Va ,  drafting  in,  P.  34 
Webb’s  Cross  Roads,  Tenn.,  incident 
of,  P-  75 

Weber,  Max,  Col.,  D.  4 

Webster, - ,  Capt.,  D.  14 

Webster,  J.  D.,  Col.,  Doc.  140 

Webster,  Timothy,  arrested  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  D.  99 
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Weed,  Thurlow,  P. 

“We’ll  be  free  in  Maryland,”  P. 
Welles,  Gideon,  Letter  to  Lieut. 
Morris,  D.  65 

letter  to  Gunner  John  Davis,  P.  72 
notices  of,  Doc.  127,  430,  440,  524 
Wells,  Ammon,  D.  20 

Wesendonck,  Hugo,  Doc.  33 

Western  Reserve  College,  patriotism 
in  the,  P. 

West-Tennessee,  Unionism  of,  D. 

“  Western  Trooper’s  Song,”  P. 
Western  Virginia,  proposition  in  the 
Legislature  of,  in  reference  to 
children  born  as  slaves,  D. 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of, 
in  reference  to  free  negroes,  D. 
Constitutional  Convention  of,  D. 
guerrillas  in,  D. 

military  executions  in,  D. 

Confederate  Congress  legislate  on, 

P. 

Wheelock,  Chas.,  Col.,  N.  Y.  S.  V., 

D. 

“  Where  is  that  flag !  oh  where?  ”  by 
W.  H.  Hayward,  P. 

“Whig,”  rebel  schooner,  captured,  D. 
Whitchair,  James,  Second  Virginia 
Regiment,  D. 

Whitcomb,  Geo.  P.,  Capt.,  Doc.  340 
White,  Daniel  P.,  rebel,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  D.  3 

White,  Julius,  Col.,  Doc.250 

White, - ,  Lieut.-Col.,  rebel,  D.  21 

“  Whitehall,”  gunboat,  destroyed,  D.  55 
Whittlesev,  Charles,  Col.,  Doc.  371 
Whitmore,  G.  D.,  P.  103 

Whitemarsh  Island,  Ga.,  skirmish 
at,  D. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  P.  3,  44, 

Whittingiiam,  W.  R.,  Bishop,  of 
Maryland,  thanksgiving  prayer 
of,  D. 

White  River,  Ark.,  Report  of  Col. 

McCrellis’s  expedition  to,  Doc.  507 
“  Who  First  answered  the  President’s 
call  ?  ”  P 

Wickerson,  — — ,  Colonel  Fourteenth 
Maine  Regiment,  D. 

Wigfall,  Louis  T.,  Senator,  rebel, 

D. 

anecdote  of,  P. 

Wightman,  J.  M.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 

D. 

Wightman,  - ,  Lieut.,  Ninth  bat¬ 
tery  of  Rhode  Island,  D. 

Wilcomb,  George  B.,  Capt.,  D. 
“Wild-Cat  Retreat,”  a  Negro’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the,  P. 

“  Wilder,”  confederate  schooner,  D. 

“  William  Mallory,”  capture  of  the, 

D. 

“  William  Northrop,”  schooner,  cap¬ 
tured,  D. 

Williams,  Charles,  of  Fredericks- 
burgh,  Va.,  D. 

Williams,  - ,  Col.  Pennsylvania 

Cavalry,  D. 

Williams,  John  S.,  Col.,  rebel,  Doc. 
Williamson,  Wm.  P.,  Doc. 

Willich,  A.,  Col.,  D.  18  ;  Doc. 
Wills,  S.  H.,  captured  by  the  rebels, 

Wilson,  Forceythe,  P. 
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Winder,  John  H.,  Brig.-Gen.,  rebel, 

D.  89 

Wine  and  Sentiment.  See  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Winton,  N.  C.,  destruction  of, 

D.  37  ;  Doc.  196 

Wisconsin,  approves  the  course  of 


the  President, 
Wisconsin  Volunteers, 
ment  of, 

Eighth  Regiment  of, 
Ninth  Regiment  of, 
First  Battery  of, 

Third  Battery  of, 
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Island, 
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Wise,  O.  Jennings,  killed  at  Roanoke 
Island,  Doc.  91 

“  Wise  Legion,”  the,  at  Roanoke 
Island,  Doc.  90 

Withers,  John,  A.A.G.,  rebel, 

.  D.  17  ;  Doc.  164 
Witthaus,  Rudolph  A.,  D. 

speech  at  the  Sigel  meeting,  New- 
York,  January  16th,  Doc. 

“With  thy  Shield  or  upon  it,”  by 
S.  C.  Mercer,  _  P. 

Women.  See  A  Rebel  Heroine. 

See  Adjournment  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Congress,  D.  95. 
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Volunteers,  D. 

Wooden  shoes,  manufactured  at  the 
South,  P. 
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giment  Ohio,  D. 
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Wright,  Crafts  J.,  Col.,  Doc. 

Wright,  H.  G.,  Brig.-Gen.,  D. 

Wright,  Major  Fifth  Rhode  Island 

Volunteers,  Doc.  104 

Wyndham, - ,  Col.,  D.  70 

Wynne,  Thomas  H.,  D.  41 
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“  Yankee,”  United  States  steamer,  at 
Cockpit  Point,  Va.,  D.  3 

ascends  the  Rappahannock  River, 

D.  95 

at  Acquia  Creek,  D.  61 

“  Yankee  Vandals,”  a  song,  P.  52 
Yankees,  “  none  in  heaven,”  P.  103 
Yorktown,  Va.,  the  advance  on, 

D.  78 ;  Doc.  433 
the  issue  at,  considered,  D.  8S 

operations  at,  April  15th,  D.  89 
skirmish  on  April  16th  at,  D.  91 
affairs  at,  April  18th,  D.  92 

shelled  by  United  States  gunboats, 

D.  96 

skirmish  near,  D.  98 

York  River,  Va.,  skirmish  near,  D.  84 
“  Yo-to-wah,”  speech  of,  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  Doc.  80 

See  Kansas  Indians. 

Young’s  Mill,  Va.,  advance  on, 

Gen.  Davidson’s  Report,  Doc.  499 
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Zollicoffer,  F.  K.,  Gen.,  death  of,  D.  14 
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ence  to  the  death  of,  D.  17 

County,  in  Kentucky,  named  in 
honor  of,  D.  21 

account  of  his  heroism  and  death, 
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by  a  rebel, 

Doc.  47 

See  Sarah  Larrabee. 

how  he  was  killed, 

P. 
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See  Sarah  L.  Eversole. 

Col.  Fry’s  account  of  the  death  of, 

See  “  Women’s  Gunboat.” 
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of  Northern  Ohio, 
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hi  EW  YOHK-li.P.  PUTN.AU 


D  IAEY, 


JANUARY  1,  18G2. 

The  year  closed  under  gloomy  auspices ;  with 
a  check  at  Dranesville,  and  a  rumored  disaster  in 
Missouri.  The  year  which  has  begun  opens  with 
evilltidings.  We  fear  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  Union  has  consented 
to  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell ;  and  with 
that  event  all  hope  of  an  immediate  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  must  cease. 

Under  other  circumstances  we  might  derive  a 
consolation  for  the  loss  by  considering  the  inef¬ 
faceable  disgrace  that  falls  on  the  enemy.  Never, 
since  the  humiliation  of  the  Doge  and  Senate  of 
Genoa  before  the  footstool  of  Louis  XIV.,  has 
any  nation  consented  to  a  degradation  so  deep. 
If  Lincoln  and  Seward  intended  to  give  them  up 
at  a  menace,  why,  their  people  will  ask,  did  they 
ever  capture  the  ambassadors  ?  Why  the  ex¬ 
ultant  hurrah  over  the  event,  that  went  up  from 
nineteen  millions  of  throats  ?  Why  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  Wilkes  ?  Why  the  coward  insults  to 
two  unarmed  gentlemen,  their  close  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  the  bloodthirsty  movements  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  their  regard  ?  But,  most  of  all,  why  did 
the  government  of  Lincoln  indulge  a  full  Cabinet 
with  an  unanimous  resolution  that,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  should  the  United  States  surrender 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  ?  Why  did  they  en¬ 
courage  the  popular  sentiment  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  ?  The  United  States  government  and  people 
swore  the  great  oath  to  stand  on  the  ground  they 
had  taken ;  the  American  eagle  was  brought  out ; 
he  screeched  his  loudest  screech  of  defiance — then 

“  Dropt  like  a  craven  cock  bis  conquered  wing  ” 

at  the  first  growl  of  the  lion.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  the  enemy.  It  would  greatly  console  us  to 
contemplate  him,  did  we  not  know  that  no  new 
exhibition  of  insolence  and  cowardice  could  sink 
him  lower  in  the  world’s  estimation.  The  United 
Vol.  IV— Diary  1. 


States  have  lost  no  character  by  an  exhibition  of 
poltroonery  as  yet  unknown  in  the  diplomacy  of 
other  nations.  That  country  had  already  sunken 
beneath  the  reach  of  infamy.  The  only  charge 
of  bayonets  made  during  the  war  by  Lincoln’s 
soldiers,  was  that  of  Fairfax’s  marines  on  Miss 
Slidell ;  and  the  surrender  of  her  father  at  the 
first  menace  of  Great  Britain,  will  create  neither 
more  disgust  or  further  surprise. 

Nor  can  we  hope  for  a  popular  revulsion  in  the 
Northern  people  against  the  folly  and  pusillanim¬ 
ity  of  their  rulers.  People  and  rulers  are  alike. 
It  is  only  in  the  sentiment  of  England  that  we  can 
find  a  ray  of  encouragement.  It  is  certain  that 
the  British  wanted  war ;  that  they  were  confi¬ 
dent  of  getting  it,  and  that  they  will  be  bitterly 
disappointed  at  the  unsatisfactory  result.  Now, 
this  result,  though  apparently  due  to  the  lily 
livers  of  the  Yankees,  is  partially  attributable  to 
the  management  of  the  Palmerston  ministry. 
That  Cabinet  gave  Seward  and  Lincoln  the 
chance  of  humiliation,  when  it  could  have  taken 
redress  with  the  high  hand,  and  shut  the  door 
to  apology  by  recalling  Lyons,  sending  home 
Adams,  and  setting  the  British  fleet  at  once  in 
full  sail  for  the  scene  of  action.  The  Palmer¬ 
ston  ministry  is  the  friend  of  the  North,  and 
is  directly  antagonistical  to  the  majority  of  the 
British  nation.  On  these  data  we  venture  the 
prophecy  that  in  less  than  three  months  this 
ministry  will  fall  from  power. 

Whenever  it  does  so,  we  may  anticipate  imme¬ 
diate  intervention  by  Great  Britain  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  continent.  The  inclinations  and 
interest  of  that  people  are  so  closely  united  on 
this  one  point  that  ice  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  result  a  moral  necessity.  But  for  some  time 
we  may  be  left  alone  in  this  quarrel.  Let  us  not 
repine,  though  the  task  be  heavy  on  the  arm. 
If  we  would  respect  ourselves,  consolidate  our 
nationality,  -insure  our  future  independence,  and 
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forces  have  been  massed  in  Kentucky  too  great 
for  a  man  of  Sydney  Johnston’s  calibre  to  ven¬ 
ture  to  attack,  and  the  paralyzing  of  Price 
through  the  withdrawal  of  McCulloch,  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  overrunning  of  Missouri,  to  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  frontier,  an  easy  task  to  the  Unionists. 

W e’re  forced  back  out  of  Missouri  —  check¬ 
mated  in  Kentucky.  Chase  has  obtained  his 
money  in  Wall  street.  The  blockade  is  un¬ 
breakable  by  us  as  yet.  In  one  word,  we're 
hemmed  in.  We’ve  allowed  the  moment  of  vic¬ 
tory  to  pass.  We  were  so  anxious  watching  the 
operations  of  England,  that  we  stand  aghast,  on 
turning  our  eyes  homeward  again,  to  find  our¬ 
selves  ten  times  worse  off  than  we  were  ere  the 
commencement  of  Price’s  last  forward  march, 
and  that  accursedly  used  sensationalism,  the 
arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell. 

Day  follows  day,  and  in  lieu  of  being  weak¬ 
ened,  we  find  the  Federal  armies  at  all  points 
being  strengthened,  almost  every  article  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  domestic  necessity  quadrupled  in 
price,  and  our  money  will  soon  be  exceeding 
scarce  for  lack  of  paper  and  pasteboard  where¬ 
with  to  make  it.  We  pay  fifteen  cents  apiece 
for  sperm  candles,  and  we  are  told  we  ought  to 
be  glad  to  get  them  at  that.  . 

Our  twelve-months  soldiers”  time  will  soon  be 
up  ;  and  w'e  can  not  help  asking,  as  they  do 
themselves,  what  have  they  been  permitted  or 
led  to  do  ?  It  is  an  old  and  ever-proven  truism 
that  when  two  nations  are  at  war,  that  which 
has  the  least  means  must  find  success  in  early 
and  rapid  action,  for  it  can  gain  little  by  time, 
while  the  other  finds  in  time  the  power  to  bring 
into  efficient  use  its  more  varied  means. 

Cabined,  cribbed,  confined  as  we  were,  and 
evidently  would  be,  our  shortest,  clearest  and 
most  noble  policy  was  to  find  in  the  rapid  use  of 
our  early  revolutionary  enthusiasm  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  slower  and  less  spirited,  but  more 
enduring  North.  Where  shall  we  ask  relief; 
where  should  we  ask  it  save  in  the  camps  on 
whom  we  have  lavished  our  heart’s  blood,  our 
hopes,  our  wealth,  our  whole ;  where  but  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  ?  When  will  we  see 
an  end  of  the  farce  there  being  enacted,  at  our 
expense  ? 

Indirectly  every  mouthful  we  eat  is  taxed  ;  our 
babies  wear  taxed  caps  and  shoes ;  our  boys 
write  on  taxed  paper  ;  our  girls  wear  taxed  cali¬ 
coes  ;  our  men  do  a  taxed  business,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  ride  in  a  taxed  hearse  to  a  taxed  grave,' 


and  we,  forsooth,  are  hurting  “the  cause”  if  we 
dare  to  turn  from  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  to 
look  at  the  country  we  were  born  and  bred  in, 
and,  having  looked,  we  are  hurting  the  cause  if 
we  dare  tell  what  we  see.  Our  cause  is  right,  it 
is  holy. 

Our  suffering  may  be  God’s  price  of  success, 
but  who,  seeing  what  might  have  been,  and 
knows  what  is  being  suffered  through  its  being- 
undone,  can  refrain  from  cursing  the  selfishness 
or  idiocy  that  stopped  the  conquering  Beaure¬ 
gard,  that  arrested  the  march  of  Price,  that 
checked  the  gallant  Jackson?  We  have  gazed 
imploringly  on  the  lion,  while  the  fox  has  been 
weaving  his  toils.  Our  press  and  our  people 
have  trusted  far  enough.  We  now  ask,  are  we 
to  continue  hemmed  in  for  another  six  months 
and  lack  all  things,  or  shall  our  armies  on  to 
Washington  and  lack  nothing  ? 

— Despatches  were  received  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  notorious  Jeff. 
Owens,  Colonel  Jones,  and  fifty  of  their  bridge¬ 
burning  gang,  near  Martinsburg,  Adrian  county, 
by  General  Schofield,  commander  of  the  State 
militia,  and  that  the  various  guerrilla  bands  along 
the  North-Missouri  Railroad  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  scattered. — National  Intelligencer 
January  4. 

January  3. — A  detachment  of  National  troops, 
under  Col.  Glover,  three  hundred  in  number,  came 
upon  a  camp  of  rebels,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
strong,  nine  miles  north  of  Hunnewell,  Mo., 
fired  upon  and  drove  in  the  pickets,  when  the 
rebels  broke  line,  leaving  guns  and  hats  along  in 
the  flight.  Glover’s  men  took  eight  prisoners  be¬ 
fore  they  crossed  the  railroad,  south  at  the  Paris 
crossing,  when  they  were  only  half  an  hour  be¬ 
hind  the  rebels,  and  expected  to  bag  them  before 
night.  The  names  of  the  prisoners  are  Harvey 
Kincade  and  John  Kincade,  Ramsdell  Payne,  and 
a  fellow  belonging  to  Price’s  army  named  “Jew 
Davy,”  and  four  others,  whose  names  are  not 
known.  John  Kincade  helped  to  burn  Salt  River 
bridge  and  tank,  and  said  the  bridge  should  be 
burned  down  as  often  as  built  up. — Hannibal 
Messenger. 

— A  scouting  party,  about  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  strong,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  six  companies  of  the  Twentieth 
New-York  regiment,  and  three  companies  of  Har¬ 
lan’s  Cavalry,  left  Camp  Hamilton,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Acting  Brigadier  -  General  Weber,  ac- 
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companied  by  Majors  Vegesack  and  Carling,  of 
Gen.  Wool’s  staff.  About  two  miles  beyond  Lit¬ 
tle  Bethel,  the  infantry  halted,  and  the  cavalry 
proceeded  toward  Big  Bethel,  and  six  miles 
east  of  that  place  met  the  mounted  picket, 
which  was  driven  in.  The  cavalry  gave  chase, 
but  were  unable  to  overtake  them.  On  arriving 
at  Big  Bethel  the  place  appeared  to  have  been 
deserted,  and  careful  examination  showed  that  to 
be  the  case.  It  had  apparently  been  occupied 
by  three  or  four  thousand  men,  including  two 
or  three  hundred  cavalry.  Breastworks  were 
found  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  pierced 
for  twelve  guns.  After  a  short  stay,  the  scout¬ 
ing  party  returned. — JV".  Y.  Times ,  January  G. 

— Two  hundred  and  forty  National  troops,  who 
had  been  held  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  mostly  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  who  had  been  exchanged  for  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of  rebel  prisoners,  arrived  at  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe.  The  rebel  steamer  Northampton  brought 
them  down  from  Richmond,  and,  nine  miles 
above  Newport  News,  Va.,  transferred  them  to 
the  National  steamer  George  Washington.  The 
scene  of  the  transfer  was  very  exciting.  As  they 
stepped  once  more  under  the  protection  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  they  could  not  conceal  their 
joy,  and  cheer  on  cheer  welcomed  them  from 
'every  vessel  as  they  proceeded  down  the  river. 
The  released  prisoners  immediately  proceeded  to 
Baltimore. — JY.  Y.  Times ,  January  5. 

January  4. —  Huntersville,  a  depot  for  rebel 
supplies  in  the  mountains,  between  Huttonsville 
and  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  was  attacked  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  troops,  and  all  the  supplies  there  were 
captured  and  destroyed.  The  National  troops  en¬ 
gaged  were  detachments  of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  the 
Second  Virginia,  and  Bradsin’s  Cavalry  —  some 
seven  hundred  and  forty  in  all.  The  rebels  had 
four  hundred  cavalry  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
infantry.  Two  miles  from  Huntersville,  the  Na¬ 
tional  troops  were  met  by  the  rebel  cavalry,  who 
were  driven  from  point  to  point,  and  at  last  the 
whole  rebel  force  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the 
town  as  the  Nationals  charged  through  it. 
— {Doc.  4.) 

— All  the  Kentucky  banks,  located  where 
rebel  domination  prevails,  were  consolidated  un¬ 
der  Henry  J.  Lyons,  formerly  of  Louisville,  as 
President,  who  had  authority  to  run  them  for 
the  Southern  Confederacy. — Louisville  Journal , 
January  4. 


— Judge  Hemphill,  ex-Senator  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  rebel  Congress,  died  in  Richmond,  Va. 

— Gen.  Jackson,  with  a  large  rebel  force,  ap¬ 
peared  at  Bath,  Va.,  where  there  were  but  about 
five  hundred  Union  troops,  these  being  detach¬ 
ments  of  several  regiments.  An  attack  was  made, 
by  the  whole  rebel  militia,  who  were  twice  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  National  volunteers.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  General  Jackson’s  regulars  made  an  attack 
in  front,  at  the  same  time  executing  a  flank 
movement,  when  the  National  troops  fell  back  on 
Hancock,  Va. — {Doc.  5.) 

January  5. — A  party  of  National  troops  en¬ 
gaged  the  rebels  in  a  slight  skirmish  on  the 
mainland,  near  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  during  which 
seven  of  the  latter  were  captured,  and  marched 
to  Beaufort.  While  under  guard  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  unruly,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to 
effect  their  escape  by  beating  down  the  guard 
and  seizing  their  weapons.— N.  Y.  Times,  Jan¬ 
uary  11. 

January  6. — The  second  execution  by  hang¬ 
ing,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  took  place  to¬ 
day.  The  convict  was  private  Michael  Lanahan, 
Company  A,  Second  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry, 
and  the  offence,  killing  Sergeant  Brenner,  by  shoot¬ 
ing  him.  The  General-in-Chief,  in  the  order  ap¬ 
proving  the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  says  the 
proof  is  clear  that  he  did  this  in  the  satisfaction  of 
the  grudge  he  bore  toward  the  deceased  ;  not  only 
for  the  blow  he  had  given  him  in  the  guard-house, 
a  few  minutes  before,  but  for  old  scores,  which  he 
mentioned  in  his  statement  to  the  court.  It  is 
very  reprehensible  for  a  commissioned  or  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  to  strike  a  soldier,  except 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress  dis¬ 
order.  It  is  never  allowable  as  a  punishment  for 
an  offence.  But  for  a  soldier,  because  of  being 
struck,  to  shoot  his  immediate  superior,  is  at  war 
with  every  principle  of  military  subordination. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  it  wuis  not  customary  for 
sentinels  at  Georgetown  to  have  their  guns  loaded. 
The  prisoner  must  have  loaded  his  musket  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  vindictive  design 
against  the  sergeant.  The  homicide  in  this  case 
seems  to  lack  none  of  the  features  which  distin¬ 
guish  murder  from  simple  manslaughter.  For 
these  reasons  the  sentence  was  approved,  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  was  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  order. 

The  gallows  was  erected  in  the  northern  sub- 
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urbs,  and  the  convict  was  hung  in  the  presence 
of  detachments  from  five  regiments  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  infantry. 

— The  schooner  William  Northrop,  hailing 
from  Nassau,  N.  P.,  and  from  Havana,  December 
1,  was  brought  into  New-York  by  Prize-master 
Rhoades  and  five  men  from  the  gunboat  Fernan- 
dina.  She  had  a  cargo  of  eighteen  bags  of  coffee, 
and  a  quantity  of  quinine  and  other  medicines. 
She  was  taken  December  25th,  off  Cape  Fear,  by 
the  gunboat  F ernandina,  while  attempting  to  run 
the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  ordered 
to  New  York.  She  was  formerly  a  Charleston 
pilot-boat. — Baltimore  American ,  January  7. 

— The  Richmond  Dispatch ,  of  this  date,  says : 
The  fortification  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  side  of  James  River,  is  progressing  at  a 
very  satisfactory  rate,  under  the  capable  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  William  A.  Mason,  who  has  been 
appointed  one  of  Captain  Hagan’s  deputies  in 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  government.  So 
far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  all  of  the  defen¬ 
sive  works  on  both  sides  of  the  river  have  been 
or  are  being  put  with  a  single  eye  to  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  they  may  be  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  should  he  ever, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  make  his  appearance  in 
this  section  of  country. 

As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  companies  are 
now  being  formed  in  this  city  to  man  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  When  the  men  are  announced  as  ready, 
no  doubt  all  the  guns  which  the  present  force  is 
capable  of  handling  with  effect  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  in  position,  and  the  men  duly  in¬ 
structed  in  their  use.  This  subject  of  manning 
the  batteries,  from  the  abortive  attempts  made  by 
the  “Home  Artillery,”  has  been  treated  more 
lightly  than  it  deserves. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
people  are  now  willing  to  consider  the  matter  in 
the  serious  light  in  which  it  should  be  regarded. 
We  hope  the  enemy  may  never  come  this  way; 
we  don’t  believe  that  he  ever  will,  but  should  he 
ever  do  so,  the  value  of  the  batteries  to  our  citi¬ 
zens  would  be  beyond  computation. 

— This  night  Colonel  Howell,  of  the  Eighty- 
fifth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  arrested  Captain 
Gwin  at  a  point  twenty  miles  below  Washington. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  rebel  army,  and  had,  not 
long  before,  crossed  from  Virginia  into  Maryland, 
where  his  family  resided.  There  were  found  in 
his  possession  numerous  letters  directed  to  par¬ 


ties  both  in  the  North  and  South,  and  also  bun¬ 
dles  of  clothing,  which  doubtless,  he  intended  to 
transfer  across  the  Potomac  to  Virginia. — AT.  Y. 
Commercial ,  January  8. 

—  Major  -  General  George  B.  Crittenden, 
commanding  the  Confederate  forces  in  Southeast¬ 
ern-  Kentucky,  issued  an  order,  dated  at  Mill 
Spring,  in  which  he  strongly  appeals  to  all 
Kentuckians  who  have  not  yet  taken  up  arms,  to 
join  immediately  the  rebel  ranks,  and  fight  for 
the  cause,  not  only  of  the  Confederate  govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  their  own  State.  He  affirms  that 
the  object  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  is 
“the  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  South and  urges  the  men  of  Kentucky, 
by  all  obligations  of  interest,  honor,  and  duty, 
not  to  remain  inactive,  but  to  join  hands  and 
hearts  with  those  who  are  striving  to  repel  the 
invaders. — {Doc.  6.) 

— John  Letcher,  Governor  of  Virginia,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  in 
relation  to  resolutions  received  by  him  from 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  Governor  of  Georgia.  After 
rehearsing  Mr.  Lincoln’s  course  and  designs,  he 
urges  the  “  Mother  of  States  ”  to  reaffirm  what 
the  “Empire  State  of  the  South”  has  declared, 
that  “  the  separation  of  the  Confederate  States 
from  the  United  States  is,  and  ought  to  be,  final 
and  irrevocable,”  and  that,  therefore,  all  efforts  to 
subjugate  them  will  be  resisted  by  the  sister 
States  with  the  utmost  vigor,  energy,  and  una¬ 
nimity. — {Doc.  7 .) 

January  7. — A  detachment  of  General  Kelly’s 
forces,  commanded  by  Colonel  Dunning,  Fifth 
Ohio,  left  Romney  last  night  at  twelve  o’clock, 
and  attacked  the  rebels,  two  thousand  strong,  at 
Blue’s  Gap,  Va.,  east  of  Romney,  at  daylight  this 
morning.  The  rebels  were  completely  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed,  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
their  wagons,  tents,  etc.,  with  twenty  prisoners, 
including  one  commissioned  officer. — {Doc.  8.) 

— Ex-Governor  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  was 
released  from  Fort  Warren  on  his  parole,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  New-York. 

— At  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  Senate,  peti¬ 
tions  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  were  presented.  A  bill 
relative  to  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves  by  officers 
of  the  army  or  navy,  was  taken  up,  but  its  con¬ 
sideration  was  again  postponed  for  the  present, 
after  a  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  postpone  it  indefin¬ 
itely.  The  Kansas  contested  seat  case  was  then 
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taken  up,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  it.  In  the  House,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  President,  accompanying  the 
documents  relating  to  the  Trent  affair.  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  of  Ohio,  took  occasion  to  express  his 
dissatisfaction  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  delivering  up  Mason  and  Slidell ;  re¬ 
marking  that  in  less  than  three  months  we  would 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  else  we  would 
tamely  submit  to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  blockade. 
Mr.  Hutchins,  his  colleague,  replied,  saying  that 
Vallandigham  had  heretofore  been  opposed  to 
coercion  as  to  the  South,  while  now  he  is  against 
the  delivery  up  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  favor  of  war.  The  position  of  his  col¬ 
league  was  liable  to  suspicion  that  his  belligerent 
attitude  was  one  which  would  benefit  the  rebels, 
by  causing  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States — a  war  which  the  South  desired.  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  argued  in  justification 
of  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  England  did 
us  grievous  wrong  in  making  the  demand  for 
them,  which  was  unjust  and  insolent  in  spirit. 
She  has  done  that  which  implanted  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can' breast  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  we  shall  await 
the  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow  of  retributive 
justice.  The  message  and  documents  were  finally 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

— Flag  -  Officer  Foote,  with  the  gunboats 
Essex,  Lexington,  and  Tyler,  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  a  point  with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  Columbus,  Ky.  He  went  with¬ 
in  two  hundred  yards  of  the  range  of  the  rebel 
batteries,  and  on  returning  was  fired  upon  by  the 
rebel  gunboat  Mohawk,  but  her  shots  all  fell 
short. 

— In  the  State  Senate  of  Virginia,  (rebel,)  a 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Newman  was  adopted, 
appropriating  so  much  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
State  and  other  securities  held  by  resident  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  as  might  be  necessary  to  indemnify  the 
citizens  of  Virginia  who  were  loyal  to  the  State, 
for  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of 
any  confiscation  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  act  growing  out  of  the  war. — ■ 
Richmond  Examiner. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  between  a  part  of  the 
Second  Virginia  (Union)  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Bowles,  and  a  portion  of  Marshall’s  forces,  under 
Shaw,  three  miles  west  of  Paintsville,  on  Jennie 


Creek,  Ky.  The  rebels  lost  six  killed,  fourteen 
wounded,  and  seven  prisoners.  The  Unionists 
lost  two  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Before  Colonel  Bowles  attacked  him,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Marshall  addressed  his  men,  advising  the 
surrender  of  the  whole  force.  The  men  refused, 
saying  that  they  preferred  fighting  to  such  a  cow¬ 
ardly  course.  After  a  skirmish  Marshall’s  whole 
force  fled,  and  three  hundred  picked  infantry  and 
nine  Union  cavalry  pursued. — {Doc.  9.) 

— Colonel  J.  A.  Garfield,  with  his  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  Forty-second  regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers,  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  Second  Virginia  cavalry,  occupied 
the  town  of  Paintsville,  Ky.  He  says,  in  his  des¬ 
patch:  “On  hearing  of  my  approach  the  main 
rebel  force  left  their  strongly  intrenched  camp 
and  fled.  I  sent  my  cavalry  to  the  mouth  of 
Jennie  Creek,  where  they  attacked  and  drove  the 
rebel  cavalry,  which  had  been  left  as  a  vanguard, 
a  distance  of  five  miles,  killing  three  and  wound¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number.  Marshall’s  whole 
army  is  now  flying  in  confusion.  He  had  aban¬ 
doned  and  burned  a  large  amount  of  his  stores. 
W e  have  taken  ten  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  two 
killed  and  wounded.” 

January  8.  —  This  evening,  while  the  First 
Kansas  regiment  was  on  its  march  from  Sedalia 
to  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
latter  place,  the  rear  guard  was  fired  upon  from 
ambush,  by  which  a  sergeant  of  a  German  com¬ 
pany,  attached  to  the  regiment,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  two  horses  shot. — U.  Y.  Commer¬ 
cial ,  January  22. 

— A.  W.  Bradford,  Governor  of  Maryland,  was 
inaugurated  at  noon  to-day,  at  Annapolis.  He 
made  a  most  able  and  eloquent  address,  con¬ 
demning  the  rebellion  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
expressing  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Union  and 
Constitution. 

— This  morning,  Captain  Latham,  Company 
B,  Second  Virginia  regiment,  accompanied  by 
seventeen  of  his  men,  fell  in  with  a  company  of 
guerrillas,  numbering  about  thirty,  on  the  Dry 
Fork  of  Cheat  River,  in  Randolph  county,  Va., 
and  after  a  desperate  fight  of  an  hour’s  duration, 
completely  routed  them,  killing  six  and  wound¬ 
ing  several  others,  and  burning  up  their  quarters 
and  provisions.  Though  the  numbers  engaged 
were  small,  the  firing  was  so  rapid  that  it  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  for  eight  miles.  The  parties  were 
within  thirty  steps  of  each  other  when  the  fight 
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commenced,  and  the  rebels,  owing  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  numbers  and  position,  were  so  con¬ 
fident  of  success  that  they  fought,  for  a  time,  like 
tigers,  but  were  finally  driven  entirely  off  the 
field.  Captain  Latham’s  loss  was  six  men  wound¬ 
ed,  as  follows  :  Corporal  Wm.  Jenkins,  slightly, 
in  the  arm  ;  privates  :  Frederick  Dopp,  mortally, 
shot  through  the  left  breast;  James  M.  Pfrom, 
severely,  a  ball  in  each  leg,  and  one  through  the 
left  hand ;  James  Whitchair,  slight  wound  in 
the  head,  and  a  ball  through  the  right  arm ;  John 
W.  Leese,  *ball  in  the  leg ;  Edward  Henderson, 
shot  in  the  left  hand. 

In  a  skirmish,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst., 
between  the  same  parties,  private  A.  Watts  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  arm. —  Wheeling  Intelli¬ 
gencer ,  January  17. 

— The  Ninety-first  regiment  of  New-York  Vol¬ 
unteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jacob 
Van  Zandt,  left  New-York,  on  board  the  steam 
transport  Ericsson,  for  Key  West,  Florida. 

—A  battle  was  fought,  this  day,  at  Roan’s 
Tanyard,  in  Randolph  county,  Mo.  The  rebels, 
one  thousand  strong,  under  Colonel  Poindexter, 
were  posted  in  a  very  strong  position,  on  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Creek,  at  Roan’s  Tanyard,  seven  miles  south  of 
Huntsville,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Renick,  near 
the  residence  of  Joel  Smith.  The  attack  was 
made  by  Majors  Torrence  and  Hubbard,  with  four 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  at  four  o’clock  p.  m.  The 
rebels  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  efficient  commander.  They  were  rout¬ 
ed  completely,  after  only  half  an  hour’s  resist¬ 
ance.  In  their  flight  they  left  everything ;  most  of 
them  losing  overcoats,  guns,  etc.  Some  of  their 
horses  broke  away,  and  others  were  cut  loose, 
and  but  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  Federals 
might  have  secured  a  large  number  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Federals  burned  the  rebel  camp, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  five  tents,  twenty- 
five  wagons,  flour,  meal,  bacon,  and  an  immense 
number  of  saddles,  bridles,  overcoats,  carpet-bags, 
blankets ;  together  with  eighty-seven  kegs  of  pow¬ 
der.  The  rout  was  most  complete.  —  {Doc.  10.) 

— William  F.  Smithson,  a  banker  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  holding 
communications  with  the  rebels.  He  was  sent 
to  Fort  Lafayette. — AT.  7.  World ,  January  10. 

January  9. — The  Provost-Marshal  General,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issued  an  order,  requiring  all  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
St.  Louis  city  papers  excepted,  to  furnish  him  a 


copy  of  each  issue  for  inspection,  and  failure 
with  such  order  would  render  the  paper  liable 
to  suppression. 

Great  excitement  occurred  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  St.  Louis,  this  afternoon,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Chamber  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Union  members,  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  established  a  Union  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  will  be  immediately  carried  out.  The 
trouble  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  secession 
members  refusing  by  their  votes  to  admit  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Union  applicants  for  membership. 

— The  vessels,  containing  the  Third  and  Fourth 
brigades  of  General  Burnside’s  expedition,  left 
Annapolis  (Md.)  harbor,  for  the  rendezvous  at 
Fortress  Monroe. — Baltimore  American ,  Jan.  11. 

— In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  ’Sum¬ 
ner  delivered  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech 
on  the  “  Trent”  affair. 

— Col.  H.  Anisansel,  commanding  at  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  returned  to  that  place  to-day,  hav¬ 
ing  been  out  with  two  companies  of  the  First 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  three  companies  of  infan¬ 
try,  in  search  of  some  military  stores,  which  had 
been  taken  by  bushwhackers,  at  Sutton,  Va. 
After  some  time,  the  Colonel  came  up  with  the 
rebels,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Sutton,  killed 
twenty-two  of  them,  took  fifteen  horses,  and 
fifty-six  head  of  cattle,  and  recaptured  the  greater 
part  of  the  stores,  though  in  an  injured  condi¬ 
tion. — ClarTcsburg  Telegraph,  January  10. 

January  10. — The  Trenton  (Tenn.)  Standard, 
of  this  date,  contains  the  following  :  “We  regret 
to  say  that  considerable  evidence  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Confederate  government  has  been  manifested 
in  some  of  the  counties  in  West-Tennessee  since 
the  call  upon  the  militia  was  made ;  one  county 
(Carroll)  having  gone  so  far,  we  learn,  as  positively 
to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  detail.  In  Weakly 
county,  also,  we  learn  there  was  trouble  on  Mon¬ 
day  last,  which  led  to  the  fear  that  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  would  occur  there ;  but  we  understand 
that  matters  were  settled  peaceably  and  without 
bloodshed,  which  was  at  one  time  apprehended. 
In  McNairy  county,  however,  the  disaffection  seems 
to  have  reached  its  highest  point,  as  we  see  from 
the  West-Tennessee  Whig  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  troops  into  that  county  to 
arrest  some  of  the  authorities,  and  to  send  de¬ 
tachments  of  soldiers  into  some  of  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  for  the  same  purpose.” 
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— At  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  household  effects  of 
General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  were  offered  for 
sale  in  front  of  the  Court-House.  Q,uite  a  crowd 
assembled,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  as  rampant  for  “  their  rights”  as  a  Southern 
sun  could  make  them ;  but  still  among  them  all 
there  were  none — no,  not  one — who  would  come 
forward  with  the  amount,  settle  the  tax  bill,  and 
prevent  the  sale. 

Mr.  Thuxton,  the  collector,  proceeded  with  the 
sale  until  sufficient  money  had  been  realized  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  Buckner’s  property  in  Louis¬ 
ville. — Louisville  Journal,  January  11. 

— Colonel  Garfield  left  Paintsville,  Ky.,  yes¬ 
terday,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  rebels,  and  came 
up  with  them  this  morning,  finding  them  posted 
on  an  eminence,  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong, 
with  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fight  lasted 
throughout  the  day,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  who  were  commanded  by  Humphrey  Mar¬ 
shall.  About  sixty  rebels  were  killed,  twenty -five 
taken  prisoners,  and  ten  horses  with  a  quantity  of 
stores  captured.  The  principal  engagement  took 
place  at  the  forks  of  Middle  Creek,  Ky.,  and  the 
road  to  Prestonburg,  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
was  laid  open. — {Doc.  11.) 

— An  expedition  under  Generals  Grant  and 
McClernand,  about  five  thousand  strong,  left 
Cairo,  Ill.,  and  started  down  the  Mississippi  River 
this  afternoon.  They  went  on  the  following 
boats :  City  of  Memphis,  Belle  Memphis,  Emerald 
with  one  barge,  Fanny  Bullitt,  IV.  H.  Brown,  Alps 
with  two  barges,  Keystone  with  two  barges,  Aleck 
Scott ;  and  were  from  the  Tenth  Illinois  regiment, 
Colonel  Morgan ;  Twenty-seventh  Illinois,  Colonel 
Buford ;  Twenty-ninth  Illinois,  Colonel  Reorden ; 
Thirtieth  Illinois,  Colonel  Foulce;  Thirty-first 
Illinois,  Colonel  Logan;  Forty-eighth  Illinois, 
Colonel  Kaynie ;  Eighteenth  Illinois,  Colonel 
Lawler ;  Fourth  Illinois  Cavalry,  Colonel  Dickey ; 
and  Captain  Swartz’s  Artillery,  four  guns. 

They  took  five  days’  cooked  rations,  about 
ninety  wagons  and  four  hundred  mules,  together 
with  ambulances,  tents,  etc.  They  were  landed 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  eight  miles  below  Cairo, 
near  the  mouth  of  Mayfield  creek,  and  opposite 
Norfolk,  Mo.  Two  gunboats — the  Essex  and  St. 
Louis,  accompanied  them. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

— A  party  of  Kansas  Indians  visited  Leaven¬ 
worth  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what 
manner  and  for  how  long  a  time  they  could  enlist 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 
During  their  stay  the  Chief,  Y-o-to-wah,  delivered 


a  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  intentions  of 
his  fellows,  and  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. — {Doc.  12.) 

—The  First  Kansas  regiment,  which  was  sent 
from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  arrived  at  Lexington  and  ar¬ 
rested  several  of  the  most  prominent  and  active 
rebels  of  the  town,  captured  and  destroyed  about 
fifteen  hundred  hogs,  which  were  being  packed 
for  the  use  of  General  Price’s  rebels,  and  took 
possession  of  a  good  deal  of  other  valuable  pro¬ 
perty. — National  Intelligencer ,  January  16. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate,  the  reports  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  favor  of  the  expulsion 
of  Waldo  P.  Johnson  and  Trusten  Polk,  Senators 
from  Missouri,  were  taken  up  and  unanimously 
adopted.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  for  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  Missouri. — New-YorTc  Times ,  January  11. 

— The  first  auction  sale  of  confiscated  cotton 
from  Port  Royal  occurred  in  New-York,  under 
orders  of  the  Government.  There  were  seventy- 
nine  bales  in  all,  and  the  cotton  sold  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  sixty  cents  per  pound,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  out  of  the  ten  lots,  (a  very  inferior 
quality,)  which  sold  at  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
cents  respectively. 

January  11. — The  Confederate  troops  burned 
two  bridges  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail¬ 
road,  at  points  between-  Munfordville  and  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green. — Cincinnati  Commercial. 

— This  morning  three  rebel  boats  from  Colum. 
bus,  Ky.,  attacked  the  gunboats  Essex  and  St. 
Louis,  lying  off  Fort  Jefferson.  A  brisk  engage¬ 
ment  ensued  for  a  short  time,  when  the  rebels 
retreated,  and  the  national  boats  pursued  until 
they  reached  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  at  Co¬ 
lumbus. — {Doc.  13.) 

— The  First  Maryland  regiment,  Colonel  Kenly, 
are  strongly  entrenched  at  Old  Fort  Frederick, 
above  Hancock,  where  they  are  frequently  recon- 
noitered  at  a  distance  by  small  bodies  of  the 
enemy.  The  Colonel  has  sufficient  ordnance  to 
maintain  himself  there,  as  well  as  to  command  the 
railroad  opposite. — Baltimore  American,  Jan.  14. 

— The  Florida  Legislature  has  elected  A.  E. 
Maxwell  and  I.  M.  Baker  to  the  Confederate 
Senate.  —  Sixty  rebels,  belonging  to  the  regi 
ment  of  Colonel  Alexander,  a  prisoner  in  St 
Louis,  were  captured  about  six  miles  from  Se 
dalia,  Mo. 

— Picket-shooting  existing  to  a  fearful  extern 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  Ill.,  General  Grant  this 
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day  issued,  the  following  order  to  General  Paine, 
commanding  the  United  States  forces  at  Bird’s 
Point :  “  I  understand  that  four  of  our  pickets  were 
shot  this  morning.  If  this  is  so,  and  appearances 
indicate  that  the  assassins  were  citizens  not  regu¬ 
larly  organized  in  the  rebel  army,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  should  be  cleared  out  for  six  miles  around, 
and  word  given  that  all  citizens  making  their 
appearance  within  those  limits  are  liable  to  be 
shot 

“To  execute  this,  patrols  should  be  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  and  bring  into  camp  at  Bird’s 
Point  all  citizens,  together  with  their  subsistence, 
and  require  them  to  remain,  under  penalty  of 
death  and  destruction  of  their  property,  until 
properly  relieved. 

“  Let  no  harm  befall  these  people  if  they  quiet¬ 
ly  submit,  but  bring  them  in  and  place  them  in 
camp  below  the  breastwork,  and  have  them  pro¬ 
perly  guarded. 

“  The  intention  is  not  to  make  political  prison¬ 
ers  of  these  people,  but  to  cut  off  a  dangerous 
class  of  spies. 

“This  applies  to  all  classes  and  conditions,  age 
and  sex.  If,  however,  women  and  children  pre¬ 
fer  other  protection  than  we  can  afford  them, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  retire  beyond  the  limits 
indicated — not  to  return  until  authorized.” 

— The  Twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Volunteers,  under  command  of  Colonel 
William  Monteith,  left  Boston  for  New-York,  en 
route  for  the  seat  of  war. — Hew-  York  Commer¬ 
cial. ,  Jan.  13. 

— Colonel  Garfield,  having  defeated  the  rebels 
under  Humphrey  Marshall,  occupied  Prestonburg, 
Ky.,  to-day. 

January  12. — A  party  of  rebels,  belonging  to 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hammond,  burned  the 
depot  and  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  took  all  the 
goods  from  the  store  of  Mr.  Mustain,  at  Horse 
Cave,  Ky.  They  also  burned  the  Woodland 
Depot  at  Cave  City,  the  Cave  City  Hotel,  and 
stables.  The  citizens  at  all  those  points  were 
notified,  and  escaped  to  Munfordville,  as  the 
rebels  stated  that  they  intended  to  return  on 
Monday  night  and  burn  every  house  that  could 
be  used  by  the  Union  army  in  its  advance  as  a 
hospital  or  quarters.  They  also  burned  up  all 
the  hay,  oats,  and  fodder-stacks  along  the  road, 
and  drove  off  or  killed  all  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules  to  be  found. 

— A  nephew  of  the  rebel  General  Polk  was 


arrested  to-day  near  Blandville,  Ky.,  by  one  of 
the  National  scouting  parties.  He  had  des¬ 
patches  in  his  possession  to  spies  at  Columbus, 
Ky. — H.  Y  Herald ,  January  14. 

— The  United  States  sloop-of-war  Pensacola 
ran  the  rebel  batteries  at  Cockpit  and  Shipping 
Points,  on  the  Potomac,  this  morning,  and 
reached  the  open  sea  without  having  been 
touched  by  shot  or  shelL 

— A  reconnoiterexg  party  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  W.  T.  Truxton,  U.  S.  N.,  left  St. 
Helena  Sound,  S.  C.,  day  before  yesterday,  and 
visited  Bailey’s  Island,  but  found  it  entirely 
deserted,  though  well  stocked  with  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  They  visited  many  fine  plantations, 
and  yesterday  marched  to  Bailey’s  Landing  on 
the  Xorth-Edisto  River,  but  met  with  no  adven¬ 
tures.  They  returned  to  the  Sound  this  after¬ 
noon. 

— The  advance  of  General  Burnside’s  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  coast  of  North-Carolina,  sailed  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

— The  Twenty-fourth  regiment  of  Kentucky 
Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Grigsby,  passed  through  Louisville,  on  the  way 
to  the  seat  of  war. — Louisville  Journal ,  Janu¬ 
ary  13. 

— Brigadier-General  Sigel  issued  an  address 
to  the  officers  of  his  command  in  camp  near 
Rolla,  Mo.,  instructing  them  to  give  continuous 
and  strict  attention  to  all  matters  relative  to  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  He  also  di¬ 
rected  the  commanders  of  companies  to  occupy 
their  commands  by  regular  drills,  and  by  practi¬ 
cal  and  theoretical  instruction  in  military  affairs. 
The  officers  of  regiments  were  recommended  to 
form  military  associations  for  discussing  all  sub¬ 
jects  relative  to  their  common  interest  and  the 
good  of  the  public  service.  Such  a  course,  the 
General  thinks  calculated  to  produce  harmony  of 
action  and  feeling  among  the  officers  of  the  same 
regiment. — {Doc.  14.) 

January  13. — The  New-York  State  Senate  to¬ 
day  passed  a  resolution  requesting  President 
Lincoln  to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  furnish  the  prisoners  of  the  State  held 
ay  the  rebels  writh  provisions,  etc.,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  volunteers’  families  by  a  State  tax ; 
also,  a  resolution  asking  Congress  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  harbor  and  border  defences. 
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— Simon  Cameron  resigned  his  position  as 
Secretary  of  War  to-day. — Edwin  M.  Stanton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place. — 
AT.  Y.  Tribune ,  January  14. 

— The  steamship  Constitution  with  the  Maine 
Twelfth  and  the  Bay  State  regiments,  sailed  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  seven  o’clock  this  morning  for 
Fortress  Monroe. 

January  14. — In  the  United  States  Senate  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  President, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  instructions  received 
by  the  Austrian  Minister  from  his  government 
relative  to  the  Trent  affair,  and  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Seward  thereto. 

— Governor  Tod,  of  Ohio,  was  inaugurated 
at  Columbus,  and  delivered  his  message.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  commended  his  conduct 
of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

— The  Seventh  regiment  New-Hampshire  Vol¬ 
unteers,  numbering  one  thousand  and  twenty 
men,  rank  and  file,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  H.  S.  Putnam,  left  Manchester  for  the 
seat  of  war.  This  regiment,  composed  of  in¬ 
telligent,  hardy  men,  was  recruited  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Abbott,  under  direct  authority 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  the  citizens  turned 
out  en  masse  and  tendered  the  soldiers  a  fitting 
ovation,  the  Eighth  regiment  escorting  them  to 
the  cars,  where  an  appropriate  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  N.  S.  Berry,  Governor  of  the  State. 

— D.  W.  C.  Bonham,  Colonel  commanding  the 
Twenty-third  regiment  of  Mississippi  troops,  died 
at  Camp  Beauregard,  Kentucky. 

— The  gunboats  Essex,  St.  Louis,  and  Tyler 
made  a  reconnoissance  down  the  Mississippi  river 
to-day.  They  approached  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  fired  several  shots 
into  the  rebel  camps.  The  rebels  returned  the 
fire  from  three  or  four  guns  without  doing  any 
damage.  No  obstruction  in  the  river  nor  masked 
batteries  on  shore  were  discovered. 

— General  M‘Clernand’s  column  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Blandville,  Ky.,  to-day. — Gener¬ 
al  Paine’s  force  moved  forward  this  morning 
from  Bird’s  Point,  Mo. 

January  15. — This  day,  the  steamers  blockad¬ 
ing  the  Rappahannock  River,  observed  a  schoon¬ 
er  coming  out  of  Thompson’s  Creek,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 


and  standing  up  the  river,  as  if  to  make  away 
from  the  gunboats,  keeping  close  to  the  shore. 
The  Mystic  was  ordered  to  give  chase,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  beaching  the  schooner,  when  the  crew 
of  the  latter  vessel  deserted  her,  and  made  the 
shore  in  safety. 

Two  boats  were  lowered  from  the  Mystic,  and 
the  tars  took  possession  of  the  schooner,  when 
they  were  fired  on  by  a  party  of  rebels,  some 
five  hundred  yards  distant,  with  canister,  appa¬ 
rently  from  a  howitzer.  The  balls  passed  over 
them,  and  no  one  was  injured.  The  Mystic  then 
opened  fire,  and  shelled  the  surrounding  woods, 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  boats. 

The  gunboat  Dawn  then  moved  up  to  assist 
the  Mystic,  and  fired  four  shells  at  different 
points,  without  any  reply  being  made  by  the 
rebels.  The  Dawn  then  proceeded  higher  up  the 
river,  and  closer  into  shore,  when  she  was  fired 
on  from  a  rifled  piece,  placed  some  distance  up 
the  beach.  No  damage  was  done,  however, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  a  how¬ 
itzer  and  a  rifled  cannon,  which  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  up  or  down  as  necessary,  and  that  no  battery 
was  to  be  found. 

The  schooner  was  burned,  and  the  gunboats  re¬ 
turned  to  their  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

— A  correspondence  has  passed  between 
Price,  commanding  the  rebels  in  Southern  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  General  Halleck,  in  command  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Missouri,  in  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  bridge-burners,  and  other  rebels,  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Federal  forces.  Price  states  that 
he  has  information  that  certain  citizens,  soldiers, 
and  bridge-burners,  have  been  shot,  which  state¬ 
ment  he  can  not  believe.  Nevertheless,  he  pro¬ 
pounds  certain  questions  to  General  Halleck,  the 
first  of  which  is,  whether  his  men  are  to  be 
treated  as  rebels  or  belligerents.  General  Hal¬ 
leck  replies,  that  the  bridge-burners  have  been 
court-martialed,  and  that  “  no  order  of  yours 
(Price’s)  can  save  from  punishment  spies,  marau¬ 
ders,  robbers,  incendiaries,  guerrilla  bands,  etc., 
who  violate  the  laws  of  war.”  But  if  any  of 
Price’s  men  are  captured  in  the  garb  of  soldiers, 
they  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  He 
promises  further  communication  with  Price, 
when  he  shall  receive  instructions  from  his 
Government. 

— Edwin  M.  Stanton’s  nomination,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  was  confirmed.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  nom¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  received  with  great 
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favor  by  the  loyal  Democratic  press.  They  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  indication  of  a  more  cordial 
union  of  parties,  in  the  great  work  of  sustaining 
the  Government. 

—  The  Second  regiment  of  Ohio  Cavalry, 
(Ben.  Wade  Brigade,)  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Doubleday,  passed  through  Cincinnati, 
on  their  way  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The 
regiment  numbers  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty  men,  with  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty -four  horses.  —  Cincinnati  Gazette , 
January  16. 

— Tije  following  notice  was  published  in  Bar¬ 
ren  County,  Ky.,  this  day  : 

“All  free  white  males  of  Barren  County,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty -five  years, 
who  will  not  volunteer  in  the  Confederate  ser¬ 
vice,  who  have  a  gun  or  guns,  are  required  to  de¬ 
liver  said  gun  or  guns,  within  twenty  days,  in 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  at  the  office  of  the  undersigned, 
Inspector  of  Arms  for  Barren  County.  All  per¬ 
sons,  within  the  ages  above  named,  who  have 
taxable  property  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  upwards,  who  have  no  gun,  will  at¬ 
tend  at  the  office  aforesaid,  at  the  time  aforesaid, 
and  make  oath  to  the  same,  and  pay  twenty  dol¬ 
lars.  For  which  amount,  and  all  guns  that  are 
delivered,  the  said  inspector  will  receipt ;  which 
receipt  will  be  evidence  of  debt  against  said  Con¬ 
federate  Government.  All  persons,  failing  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  will  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
until  said  fine  is  paid.  The  undersigned  is 
authorized  to  receive,  accept  and  qualify,  vol¬ 
unteers  for  the  Confederate  service,  for  the  term 
of  twelve  months.  Z.  McDaniel, 

Inspector  of  Arms,  Barren  County. 

January  16. — The  Florida  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  forbidding  the  exportation  from 
that  State  of  any  beef  cattle,  dried  or  pickled 
beef,  hogs,  pork,  or  bacon,  corn,  or  corn  meal,  or 
salt,  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  whether  salt  or 
fresh.  The  act  also  forbids  any  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  from  buying  those  articles  for  purposes 
of  speculation,  and  provides  that  all  provisions 
of  life  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  over 
thirty-three  per  cent  over  cost  and  charges. 

— An  imposing  demonstration  of  the  Germans 
of  New-York,  in  favor  of  General  Franz  Sigel, 
was  held  in  that  city  this  evening.  Resolutions 
expressive  of  the  highest  confidence  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  enthusiastic 


speeches  were  made  by  R.  A.  Witthaus,  and 
other  public  personages.— {Doc.  15.) 

— Two  companies  of  cavalry  made  a  reconnois- 
sance  from  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  several  notorious  rebel  desperadoes, 
together  with  a  large  lot  of  horses,  mules, 
wagons,  and  commissary  stores,  which  had  been 
taken  from  Colonel  Mulligan’s  command,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes,  which 
the  rebels  took  from  the  steamer  Sunshine. 

— Colonel  Dietzlek,  in  command  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of 
wealthy  and  influential  secessionists,  whom  he 
held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  hire¬ 
lings  in  assassinating  his  men. 

— In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Dunn,  from  the  Military  Committee, 
reported  a  bill  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  the  prisoners  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  revolted  States,  with  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  this 
purpose  that  he  employ  such  agents  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  bill  was  passed. 

— The  Richmond  Examiner  of  this  date  has 
the  following :  “  The  report  of  the  keeper  of 
Holywood  Cemetery  that  up  to  the  12th  inst., 
five  hundred  and  forty  Confederate  soldiers  had 
been  buried  at  that  place,  was  one  well  calculated 
to  induce  reflections  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
To  account  for  this  seeming  excessive  mortality 
among  our  brave  defenders,  we  may  state  that, 
to  within  a  very  recent  period,  it  had  been  the 
practice  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  retain  all 
sick  and  disabled  soldiers  in  the  scanty  and  ill- 
provided  hospitals  at  that  place,  till,  from  want 
of  skill,  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  exposure,  or 
some  other  cause,  they  were  past  the  power  of 
human  skill.  When  the  soldier  was  thus  re¬ 
duced  he  was  despatched  to  Richmond.  It  may 
in  truth  be  stated,  that  many  who  thus  came 
were  as  good  as  dead  on  their  arrival.  The  par¬ 
ties  having  charge  of  the  hospital  here  have 
shown  neither  want  of  attention  or  skill.  The 
soldiers,  or  many  of  them,  when  received,  were 
past  hope.  No  wonder  that  they  died.  The 
matter  having  attracted  the  attention  of  those  in 
authority,  steps  have  been  taken  tending  to  give 
the  sick  soldier  a  chance  for  his  life,  as  we  learn 
it  is  not  contemplated  in  future  to  bundle  them 
off  from  Manassas  after  the  sands  of  life  have  so 
nearly  run  out  as  to  leave  the  subject  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  of  surviving  the  journey  to  Rich- 
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mond.  A  hospital,  with  all  the  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts,  has  been  established  at  or  near  Manassas. 
In  this  all  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  will  be 
taken  for  treatment.  When  sufficiently  conva¬ 
lescent  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  this 
place*  and  not  before,  he  will  be  sent  down  in  the 
sick  train  to  be  either  cured,  killed,  or  discharged 
here.  This  is  as  it  should  be.” 

January  IT.— One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners, 
released  from  the  rebel  government  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe.  All  of 
them  were  convalescents  from  the  hospital. 
About  twenty  had  crutches,  and  a  dozen  had 
to  be  earned  on  board,  some  on  cots.  All  of 
them  had  been  wounded.  Dr.  Higginbotham 
accompanied  them,  and  the  men  were  loud  in 
commendation  of  his  uniform  kindness  to  them, 
and  after  cordially  grasping  his  hand  in  taking 
leave  of  him,  they  gave  him  three  enthusiastic 
cheers.  They  then  saluted  the  old  Stars  and 
Stripes  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  that  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes,  many  waving  their  crutches 
above  their  heads.  On  the  way  back  the 
wharves  and  embankments  at  Newport  News 
were  thronged  with  soldiers  who  greeted  the 
released  prisoners  with  tremendous  cheers.  The 
Cumberland  and  Congress,  lying  in  the  Roads, 
were  also  manned  and  gave  a  most  enthusiastic 
greeting  to  the  prisoners. 

— This  night,  at  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag,  which  had  been  flying  from  the 
yard  of  John  0.  L.  Goggin,  was  forcibly  torn 
down  by  some  traitorous  scoundrel,  the  flag¬ 
staff  broken  in  two,  and  the  cord  by  which  the 
flag  was  hoisted  cut  up  into  small  fragments. 
The  flag  itself  was  torn  into  tatters,  and  from  its 
appearance,  when  found,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  guilty  party  desired  particularly  to  strip 
the  stars  from  it,  as  not  a  vestige  of  any  of  them 
was  left.  The  act  was  a  mean  and  despicable 
one,  and  proves  conclusively  that  there  is  at 
least  one  Lincolnite  in  our  midst,  for  no  one,  we 
feel  sure,  with  one  speck  of  Southern  spirit  could 
have  been  guilty  of  such  an  act. — Lynchburgh 
Republican ,  January  18. 

— The  Burnside  Expedition,  which  left  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe  on  the  lltli  And  12th,  arrived  at 
llatteras,  N.  C.,  having  met  with  a  severe  storm 
and  adverse  winds. 

— This  day  about  four  o’clock  the  steamer 
Connecticut  spoke  a  small  steamer  off  Juniper 
Inlet,  on  the  Florida  coast.  She  promptly  dis¬ 


played  a  suspiciously  new  British  ensign,  which 
told  the  whole  story — she  had  no  name  on  her 
stern.  She  proved  to  be  the  Emma,  (or,  as  some 
of  the  crew  call  her,  the  Onward,  that  being  the 
name  they  shipped  under,)  that  ran  the  blockade 
at  Apalachicola  in  November  last.  She  had 
been  to  Havana  and  taken  a  cargo  of  cotton  and 
other  stores,  in  value,  according  to  the  invoice 
found  on  board,  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The 
captain  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of 
the  owners.  He  and  the  crew,  he  said,  were 
shipped  for  St.  John’s,  N.  B.  Some  correspond¬ 
ence  was  found,  sufficient  to  condemn  her ;  one 
paper  was  a  .telegraphic  despatch  stating  the 
“blockade  was  open  and  the  coast  clear”  at 
Apalachicola.  This  was  at  the  time  she  slipped 
out.  The  Connecticut  took  possession  of  her  as 
a  prize. 

—The  Fortification  Bill  passed  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to-day,  appropriating 
an  aggregate  of  five  millions  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Among  the  appropri¬ 
ations  were  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
Fort  Knox,  on  Penobscot  River;  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  fort  on  Hog  Island,  Port¬ 
land  harbor ;  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for 
Fort  Warren,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  Foit 
Winthrop,  Boston  harbor;  one  hundred  thou--, 
sand  dollars  for  the  fort  in  New-Bedford  harbor. 
The  appropriation  also  included  the  following  for 
the  year  1862:  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  Fort 
Knox ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  Hog  Island 
Fort ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  Fort  Winthrop 
and  exterior  batteries  ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
fort  at  New-Bedford ;  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
Fort  Adams,  Newport. 

— The  Seventy  -  sixth  Regiment  New  -  York 
State  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Green,  and  two  artillery  companies,  commanded 
by  Captains  von  Puttakamer  and  Ellis,  left  Al¬ 
bany  for  the  seat  of  war.  They  were  reviewed 
in  the  Park  by  Governor  Morgan,  and  addressed 
by  Governor  Pierce,  of  Ulster,  before  their  de¬ 
parture.  They  are  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  num¬ 
ber  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  strong. 

— Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  en¬ 
tirely  suspended  at  St.  Louis  in  consequence  of 
the  gorging  of  the  ice  twenty  miles  below  the 
city,  extending  to  a  point  some  distance  from 
there,  the  ferry-boats  not  being  able  to  run,  and 
the  ice  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  heavy 
weights. 
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— A  flag  of  truce  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  the 
rebels  took  to-day  the  following  released  prison¬ 
ers  :  Colonel  Pegram,  Captain  Sutton,  Lieutenant 
A.  C.  Bell,  Captain  Tansill,  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Pool,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Lassell,  Dr.  R.  W.  Jef¬ 
freys  and  Captain  L.  J.  Johnson. 

January  18. — John  Tyler  died  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  having  been 
born  in  1790.  He  was  a  native  of  Charles  City 
County,  Ya.  On  reaching  his  majority,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and  five 
years  subsequently  to  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  In  1836,  he  was  chosen  Governor;  but 
served  only  a  year  and  a  half,  having  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
This  spring-tide  of  promotion  continued  until 
1840,  when  he  received  the  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  from  the  Whig  party.  The  death  of 
General  Harrison  opened  the  White  House  to 
Mr.  Tyler,  soon  after  which,  by  turning  his  back 
upon  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  power, 
he  added  a  new  term  to  the  political  vocabulary. 

The  great  events  of  his  administration  were  the 
vetoing  of  the  United  States  Bank  Bill,  and  the 
making  of  preparations  for  admitting  Texas — a 
measure  which  was  brought  about  shortly  after 
his  retirement,  in  1845.  Since  that  date  Mr. 
Tyler  lived  on  his  plantation,  near  the  village  of 
Hampton,  Ya.  The  commotions  of  last  winter 
brought  him  out  of  obscurity,  when  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  peace-maker  for  some  time,  previous  to 
his  allying  himself  with  the  rebel  faction. — N.  lr. 
Commercial ,  January  21. 

— Captain  Phelps,  with  the  gunboat  Cone¬ 
stoga,  made  a  reconnoissance,  from  Cairo,  Ill.,  up 
the  Tennessee  River  to-day,  and  shelled  a  point 
just  below  Fort  Henry,  where  a  masked  battery 
was  supposed  to  be,  but  did  not  succeed  in  draw¬ 
ing  its  fire. 

— Captains  Murdock  and  Webster  returned 
to  Cairo  last  night,  from  an  expedition  to  Bloom¬ 
field,  Mo.  It  was  a  complete  success.  They  cap¬ 
tured  forty  of  the  rebels,  among  them  one  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel,  two  surgeons,  one  adjutant  and  three 
captains. 

January  19.— A  battle  took  place  to-day  at 
Mill  Springs,  near  Somerset,  Ky.,  between  the 
National  forces  under  command  of  General  Geo. 
H.  Thomas,  and  the  rebel  forces,  commanded  by 
General  F.  K.  Zollicoffer,  resulting  in  the  utter  rout 
and  defeat  of  the  rebels.  The  Confederates  com¬ 
menced  the  attack  at  half-past  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  fight  lasted  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 


when  the  rebels  were  driven  off  the  field  in  great 
confusion,  their  leader,  General  Zollicoffer,  being 
among  the  slain.  On  reaching  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  they  were  cannonaded  until  dark,  by  the 
National  batteries,  and  during  the  night  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  good  their  escape  across  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rebel  prisoners  were  taken,  and  ten  guns,  about 
one  hundred  wagons,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
horses  and  mules,  large  quantities  of  small  arms, 
with  subsistence  and  hospital  stores  captured. 
Besides  these  a  large  number  of  flags  were  taken 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  deserted  en¬ 
trenchments. — {Doc.  16.) 

. —  This  evening  the  United  States  gunboat 
Itasca  captured  the  schooner  Lizzie  Weston,  of 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  loaded  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  bales  of  cotton,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  bound 
for  Jamaica  or  a  market.  She  was  sent  in  charge 
of  a  prize  crew  to  Philadelphia. 

— Colonel  Williams’  regiment  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  cavalry  passed  through  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
their  way  to  Munfordville,  where  they  will  take 
a  position  a  few  miles  beyond  Green  River.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  arms,  though  their  horses 
are  not  generally  up  to  the  requirements  of  active 
service. — Louisville  Journal ,  January  20. 

January  20. — The  Confederate  schooner  Wil¬ 
der,  from  Havana,  was  captured  in  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Bay,  three  miles  below  Fort  Morgan.  The  schoon¬ 
er,  seeing  the  Union  cruiser  approach,  made  for 
the  beach,  but  had  no  time  to  save  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  the  cruiser  came  within  range. 

The  Unionists  lowered  their  launches,  boarded 
the  schooner,  lowered  the  colors,  and  commenced 
discharging  the  cargo  into  their  launches  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  beach.  Capt.  Ward, 
of  the  Wilder,  says  he  had  set  English  colors  be¬ 
fore  he  left.  As  regards  the  fight,  he  says  that  the 
enemy  came  up  in  their  launches.  Some  of  Capt. 
William  Cottrill’s  scouts  met  them  and  fired  a  few 
volleys,  but  did  little  or  no  damage.  A  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  Captain,  who  came  down  at  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  with  reenforcements, 
and  went  into  the  engagement  in  good  earnest, 
killing  about  twenty -five  or  thirty,  that  is,  all  that 
were  in  one  launch,  and  some  others  in  another 
launch.  The  Unionists  fired  several  rounds  of 
shots  and  shells  from  the  steamer,  and  also  sev¬ 
eral  rounds  from  the  howitzers  on  the  launches 
and  musketry,  but  not  doing  the  slightest  dam- 
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age  to  any  one  on  our  side.  One  of  the  steamers 
drew  off,  and  her  place  was  filled  by  another, 
which  also  took  part  in  the  engagement,  but 
with  no  effect.  At  night  the  steamer  came  along¬ 
side  and  towed  the  schooner  off.  Afterward, 
Captain  Cottrill’s  men  picked  up  one  of  their  small- 
boats,  which  was  pierced  from  stem  to  stern  with 
bullets. — Mobile  Tribune. 

—  Dr.  George  Blacknall,  a  surgeon  in  the 
rebel  navy,  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  this  day.  He 
was,  before  his  death,  in  charge  of  the  general 
hospital  at  the  above  place. 

— The  Secretary  of  War,  at  Washington,  this 
day  issued  the  following : 

This  Department  recognizes  as  the  first  of  its 
duties  to  take  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  brave 
men  who,  having  imperilled  their  lives  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  the  Government,  are  now  prisoners 
and  captives.  It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  two 
Commissioners  be  appointed  to  visit  the  city  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  wherever  else  prison¬ 
ers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United  States 
may  be  held,  and  there  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  needful,  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  comfort  of  such  prisoners  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  and  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  permitted  by  the  authorities  under 
whom  such  prisoners  are  held. 

— The  Eighty-first  New-York  regiment,  Colonel 
Edmund  Rose,  left  Fort  Ontario  this  morning  for 
Albany,  en  route  to  the  seat  of  war. 

—The  Richmond  Examiner ,  of  this  day,  has 
the  following : 

The  times  when  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  was  the  in¬ 
strument  of  naval  discipline,  and  soldiers  were 
strapped  to  the  ground,  and  their  backs  mangled 
with  the  scourge,  have  passed,  for  us  at  least, 
into  the  traditions  of  another  generation.  We  are 
shocked,  however,  to  hear  that  a  navy  punish¬ 
ment  has  been  invented  in  our  army  which  sur¬ 
passes  the  horrors  of  the  scourge,  and  has  bor¬ 
rowed  its  suggestion  from  the  punishments  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  the  thumb  torture. 

The  mode  of  punishment  is  to  hang  the  soldier 
by  stramps  on  the  thumb,  so  that  his  toes  may 
scarcely  touch  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  his 
body  depend  from  the  strained  ligaments.  We 
are  informed,  by  testimony  that  does  not  admit 
of  question,  that  this  horrid  punishment  has  been 
practised  in  a  portion  of  the  army  on  the  Potomac, 
and  has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  men  subjected  to  the  torture. 


January  21. — The  expedition  which  left  Cairo, 
Ill.,  on  the  10th  inst.,  consisting  of  nearly  five 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  McClernand,  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  to-day,  having  been  absent  about 
ten  days.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
penetrate  the  interior  of  Kentucky,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
towards  Mayfield  and  Camp  Beauregard.  The 
expedition  was  highly  successful,  having  recon- 
noitered  the  country  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  enemy’s  entrenchments  at  Columbus,  by 
which  fears  of  an  attack  were  excited  in  the 
rebel  camps.  Several  mounted  rebel  pickets 
were  taken  prisoners  during  various  reconnois- 
sances  on  the  way ;  rebel  couriers  from  Colum¬ 
bus  were  captured,  and  a  number  of  roads,  not 
mentioned  on  the  maps,  were  discovered.  The 
enemy’s  position  at  Columbus  was  fully  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  existence  of  many  loyal  citizens 
proved. — {Doc.  17.) 

— A  report  by  Adjutant-General  Harding  to 
Governor  Gamble,  shows  that  thirty-three  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  Missouri 
troops  have  entered  the  Federal  service  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war ;  of  which  twenty-five 
thousand  are  infantry,  three  thousand  artil¬ 
lery,  and  six  thousand  cavalry.  The  number 
of  militia  organized  under  the  Governor’s  call 
for  six  months  men  is  upward  of  six  thousand. 

— Lieutenant  Ammen,  commanding  United 
States  gunboat  Seneca,  reported  to  Commodore 
Dupont  that  the  negroes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  were  anxious  to  obtain 
arms,  confident  of  their  ability  to  use  them  with 
effect. 

January  22.  —  The  Memphis  Argus  of  this 
date  holds  the  following  language:  “We  are 
every  day  called  upon  to  record  the  farcical 
freaks  of  Federal  legislation,  that  transpire  in 
the  Lincoln  Congress,  as  a  part  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  history  of  the  times.  The  bills  proposing 
the  indiscriminate  confiscation  of  Southern  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  Southern 
citizens,  have  been  already  alluded  to  by  us  as 
measures  of  atrocity  such  as  no  truly  civilized 
and  Christian  nation  could  endorse.  We  notice 
from  the  late  Northern  papers,  that  this  pretend¬ 
ed  right  of  legislation  for  the  Confederate  States 
is  still  claimed  by  the  Washington  Parliament, 
and  that  we  are  to  have  a  happy  exemplification 
of  it  in  a  bill  which  one  Mr.  Hutchins,  of  Ohio, 
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has  announced  that  he  will  soon  introduce  into 
the  lower  house  of  that  august  body. 

“  This  measure  very  humanely  proposes  that 
the  enlightened  and  Christian  North  shall  as¬ 
sume  complete  control  over  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  South,  reducing  all  her  States  to  the 
condition  of  a  territorial  or  provincial  govern¬ 
ment,  and  then  immediately  abolish  slavery 
^vithin  their  limits.  This  is  another  specimen 
of  that  wild  and  ferocious  fanaticism  which  has 
seized  on  the  Northern  mind  since  the  war 
began  —  a  fanaticism  which  neither  thinks,  nor 
hears,  nor  sees,  but  feels,  and  raves,  and  burns. 
If  Congress  passes  the  measure,  which  is  a  more 
violent  form  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Baker,  last  fall,  in  the  upper  house  of  that  body, 
the  world  may  well  regard  it  as  an  imitation  of 
the  vile  and  unmitigated  iron  despotism  which 
Russia  once  maintained  over  Poland,  and  Austria 
over  Hungary.  But,  happily  for  the  South,  the 
issue  is  not  now  .one  of  legislation,  but  of  the 
sword— not  one  of  the  ballot,  but  of  the  bayonet. 
The  more  violent  and  ultra  the  measures  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Lincoln  Congress,  the  deeper  the 
gulf  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  people 
for  all  future  time.” 

— The  Ninth  German  regiment,  Wisconsin 
Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Solomon, 
who  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  under 
General  Sigel  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  left  Milwau¬ 
kee  to-day  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  well  armed  and 
equipped. 

— A  proclamation  was  issued  to-day  at  Hat- 
teras,  N.  C.,  by  Marble  Nash  Taylor,  loyal  Pro¬ 
visional  Governor  of  North  -  Carolina,  congratu¬ 
lating  the  people  of  his  State  upon  their  deliver¬ 
ance  from  rebel  thraldom  by  the  “  invincible 
arms  of  the  Republic.”  He  calls  upon  all  well- 
disposed  persons  to  cooperate  with  this  friendly 
army  in  restoring  to  their  commonwealth  the 
“  ancient  and  inalienable  rights”  so  recently  lost. 
For  this  purpose,  he  announces  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Provisional  Government  for  North- 
Carolina,  and  appoints  the  22d  of  February,  an 
anniversary  so  sacred,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
ordinances  of  the  Convention  of  November  18, 
1861,  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  rejection.  In  order,  also,  that  the  State 
may  resume  her  participation  in  the  councils  of 
the  Union,  he  directs  that,  “  upon  the  same  day 
aforesaid,  the  polls  be  opened  for  the  election  of 
representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  fill  existing  vacancies." — (Doe.  18.) 


January  23. — The  rebel  steamer  Calhoun  was 
captured  off  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Previous  to  leaving  her  the  rebels 
set  her  on  fire,  which  was  with  difficulty  extin¬ 
guished. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

— A  force  of  one  hundred  rebel  cavalry  en¬ 
tered  Blandville,  Ky.,  and  carried  off  the  books 
and  records  of  the  county.  The  captain  of  the 
band  made  a  speech  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  rebel  citizens  who  shall  or  have 
suffered  from  the  incursions  of  a  Union  army, 
shall  be  reimbursed  bjr  levies  upon  Union  men. 

— Several  of  the  Secessionists  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  who  were  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
southwestern  fugitives,  by  order  of  Major-General 
Halleck,  having  failed  to  pay  their  assessments, 
their  property  has  been  seized  under  an  execution 
to  satisfy  the  assessment,  with  twenty-five  per 
cent  additional,  according  to  General  Order  No. 
24. 

To-day  Samuel  Engler,  a  prominent  merchant, 
and  one  of  those  assessed,  had  a  writ  of  replevin 
served  on  the  Provost-Marshal,  for  the  property 
seized  from  him,  whereupon  he  and  his  attorney, 
Nathaniel  Cox,  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
military  prison. 

General  Halleck  issued  a  special  order,  direct¬ 
ing  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  send  Mr. 
Engler  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  and  to  notify  him  not  to  return  with¬ 
out  permission  from  the  commanding  General, 
under  the  penaltj'-  of  being  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  war. 

General  Halleck  adds  :  Martial  law  having 
been  declared  in  this  city  by  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  all  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities,  of  whatever  name  or  office,  are  here¬ 
by  notified  that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  any  order  from 
these  headquarters,  or  impede,  molest,  or  trouble 
any  officer  duly  appointed  to  carry  such  order 
into  effect,  will  be  regarded  as  a  military  offence 
and  punished  accordingly.- 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  will  arrest  each 
and  every  person,  of  whatever  rank  or  office,  who 
attempts  in  any  way  to  prevent  or  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  any  order  issued  from  these 
headquarters.  He  will  call  upon  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Department  of  St.  Louis  for  any 
military  assistance  he  may  require. 

— The  second  stone-fleet  was  sunk  in  Maffit’s 
Channel,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  harbor. 
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January  24. — A  large  meeting  was  held  at 
the  St.  Charles’  Hotel,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  regret  at  the  death  of 
General  Zollicoffer.  Colonel  Andrew  Erwin  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Goodrich  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  Seci’etary.  On  motion,  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  the  following  Committee,  to  draft 
resolutions :  Colonel  J.  G.  Pickett,  Major-General 
Lovell,  Brigadier-General  Buggies,  Commodore 
Hollins,  W.  A.  Johnson,  A.  L.  Davis,  W.  J.  Bar¬ 
ry,  Alexander  Fall,  D.  M.  Hildreth,  M.  Hilcher, 
and  J.  C.  Goodrich  ;  which  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions : 

Resolved ,  That  we  have  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  General  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer, 
with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  sorrow,  and  la¬ 
ment  his  untimely  end  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  heroically  gave  his  life. 
In  private  life,  or  in  discharging  public  duties, 
we  always  found  him  an  incorruptible  patriot. 
Cool  and  collected  amidst  troubles,  he  was  un¬ 
faltering  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  No 
man,  since  General  Andrew  Jackson,  enjoyed,  so 
completely,  the  confidence  and  undivided  esteem 
of  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  his  death  as  a  great 
public  loss,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  he  fell  fighting  bravely  at  the  head 
of  his  column,  against  the  invaders  of  his  country. 

— The  Second  Maryland  regiment,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  John  Sommer,  who  have 
been  encamped  some  time  at  Pikesville,  Balti¬ 
more  county,  arrived  at  Annapolis,  about  four 
o’clock  jmsterday  afternoon,  in  the  steamer  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  Naval 
School,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters.  The 
regiment  presented  quite  a  fine  appearance  as 
they  marched  through  the  streets,  and  looked  as 
if  they  were  glad  of  the  prospect  of  more  active 
duties.  —  The  Forty-seventh  Pensylvania  regi¬ 
ment,  Colonel  T.  C.  Goode,  also  arrived  about  ten 
o’clock  last  evening,  from  Washington,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  train,  and  took  quarters  in  the  Naval  School. 

— The  Union  light-boat,  stationed  near  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ground,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake, 
went  ashore  at  the  Pleasure  House  beach,  near 
Cape  Henry,  and,  with  its  crew,  consisting  of 
seven  men,  was  captured  by  the  rebels. 

— Two  rebel  vessels,  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
cotton,  attempted  to  run  the  blockade,  off  Pass  a 
1’ Outre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  this 
morning,  but  having,  got  aground,  were  set  on 
fire,  and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 
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January  25.  —  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  issued  an  order  to  the  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  directing  him  “not  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  custody  any  persons  claimed  to  be  held 
to  service  or  labor  within  the  District,  or  else¬ 
where,  and  not  charged  with  any  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor,  unless  upon  arrest  or  commitment, 
pursuant  to  law,  as  fugitives  from  such  service 
or  labor:  ”  and  “not  to  retain  any  such  fugitives 
in  custody  beyond  a  period  of  thirty  days  from 
their  arrest  and  commitment,  unless  by  special 
order  of  competent  civil  authority.”  The  order 
was  to  be  enforced  ten  days  after  its  publication, 
and  had  no  relation  to  arrests  made  by  military 
authority. — (Doc.  19.) 

— The  Twentieth  regiment  of  Kentucky  Volun¬ 
teers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sanders  D. 
Bruce,  left  Camp  Wallace,  for  the  seat- of  war. 
— Louisville  Journal ,  January  25. 

—  TnE  Eighth  regiment  of  New-Hampshire 
Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fear¬ 
ing,  left  Manchester  for  the  seat  of  war. 

—  Governor  Pierpont  declared  all  the  civil 
offices,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  vacant, 
and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Federal  for¬ 
ces,  stationed  on  the  Peninsula,  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  requesting  the  people  to  elect  others. — 
_ Rational  Intelligencer ,  January  25. 

— The  Wisconsin  First  Battery,  Captain  J.  F. 
Foster,  and  the  Wisconsin  Third  Battery,  Captain 
Drury,  arrived  at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  batteries 
number  three  hundred  men  and  twelve  guns,  and 
are  splendidly  equipped.  The  guns  are  six  poun¬ 
ders,  and  twelve-pounder  howitzers.  Some  of 
the  members  were  armed  with  rifled  yagers  — 
saber  bayonets. — Louisville  Journal ,  Jan.  27. 

— The  Petersburg h  Express ,  of  this  date,  con¬ 
tains  the  following :  “  An  order,  signed  by  John 
Withers,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  has  issued 
from  the  Inspector  General’s  office,  at  Bich- 
mond,  Va.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  Confed¬ 
erate  States  troops,  ten  officers,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
who  were  captured  by  the  United  States  troops 
at  Hatteras,  N.  C.,  subsequently  released  from 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  and  released  on  pa¬ 
role  by  General  Wool,  United  States  Army,  are 
hereby  released  from  said  parole,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  report  for  duty  with  their  respective  com¬ 
panies,  General  Wool  having  acknowledged,  in 
exchange,  the  receipt  of  a  like  number  of  United 
States  prisoners,  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 
by  the  Confederate  Government. 
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— The  Fifty -fifth  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  M.  M.  Baine,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war. 
—  Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  27. 

January  2G. — A  force  consisting  of  Willich’s 
Indiana  regiment,  Colonel  Starkweather’s  Wis¬ 
consin  regiment  and  a  company  of  Indiana  caval¬ 
ry,  Captain  Gaddis,  made  a  reconnoissance  from 
Camp  George  Wood,  near  Munfordville,  Ky.,  in 
the  direction  of  the  enemy.  Willich’s  regiment 
and  the  cavalry  penetrated  to  Horse  Cave,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  eight  miles  be¬ 
yond  Green  River.  Colonel  Starkweather’s  regi¬ 
ment  was  placed  in  reserve  about  four  miles  out. 
Willich  learned  that  Hindman  had  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  with  his  brigade  and  had  encamped  only 
three  miles  beyond  Horse  Cave.  The  railroad 
track  was  destroyed  in  places  up  to  and  within 
five  miles  of  the  national  camp,  and  the  turnpike 
was  blocked  up  by  trees  which  the  rebels  had 
felled  across  the  road  for  a  distance  of  four  miles 
this  side  of  Horse  Cave.  Several  reservoirs  of 
water,  which  they  passed,  filled  the  air  for  some 
distance  around  with  stench  arising  from  the  de¬ 
caying  cattle  and  hogs  the  rebels  had  thrown  into 
them. —  Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  31. 

— This  day  was  celebrated  at  New-Orleans  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  secession  of  Louisiana  from 
the  United  States.  A  parade  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  took  place,  after  which  the  Govern¬ 
or  and  principal  officers  partook  of  a  collation  at 
the  St.  Charles’  Hotel ;  the  great  sentiment  of  the 
occasion  being  the  Independence  of  Louisiana. — 
New-Orleans  Picayune ,  January  27. 

— At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  General  Halleck  issued  a 
special  order  directing  the  President,  and  other 
officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Association 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  law.  In  case  of  failure 
to  do  so  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  the  officer  so 
failing  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned ;  and  if 
he  attempts  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office, 
he  shall  be  arrested  for  contempt  and  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  war. — {Doc.  20.) 

— The  Southern  expedition  left  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.,  and  consisted  of  all  the  light-draft  steamers, 
light  gunboats,  and  eight  thousand  troops.  The 
object  supposed  to  be  an  attack  on  Savannah, 
commencing  with  Fort  Pulaski. 

— Official  despatches  received  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  from  the  expedition  sent  from  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  to  Benton  and  Bloomfield.  It  captured 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Farmer  and  eleven  other  offi¬ 
cers  and  sixty-eight  privates,  with  a  quantity  of 
arms,  horses,  saddles,  etc.  Most  of  the  rebel 
officers  were  surprised  and  captured  in  a  ball¬ 
room. —  General  Halleck' s  Despatch. 

January  27. — In  a  speech  delivered  on  the 
opening  of  the  French  Legislative  Session  to-day, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  use  of  the  following 
language  in  alluding  to  American  affairs :  “  The 
civil  war  which  desolates  America  has  seriously 
compromised  our  commercial  interests.  Never¬ 
theless,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  are 
respected,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  wishes  that  these  dissensions  may  soon 
be  terminated.” 

— In  the  Western  Virginia  Legislature  a  pro¬ 
position  was  introduced  to  provide  that  no  slave 
should  be  brought  into  the  new  State,  and  that 
all  children  born  to  slaves  after  July  4,  1865, 
should  be  free.  The  State  was,  also,  to  take 
measures  for  the  apprenticeship  of  these  children. 
The  proposition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
General  Provisions. 

— The  following  order  was  issued  from  the  War 
Department,  at  Washington,  to-day: 

“Ordered,  that  the  Rev.  Bishop  Ames,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  of  New-York,  he  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  Commissioners  to  visit  the  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United  States  now 
in  captivity  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  else¬ 
where,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  he 
prescribed  by  the  authorities  having  custody  of 
such  prisoners,  relieve  their  necessities,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  comfort,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  hereto¬ 
fore  made  on  this  subject,  and  that  said  Commis¬ 
sioners  he  requested  immediately  to  signify  by 
telegraph  to  the  department  their  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  this  appointment,  and  report  in  person 
at  Washington  without  delay.* 

*  The  Norfolk  Day-Book  of  January  30th  says  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment  :  The  Hon.  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  succeeds  General 
Cameron  in  King  Lincoln’s  war  office,  favors  us  with  a  remark¬ 
able  document,  the  cool  effrontery  of  which  excites  our  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration.  This  document  published  in  our  issue  of  yester¬ 
day,  after  jeciting  the  heroic  services  of  the  prisoners  now  in  our 
hands,  goes  on  sic : 

“  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  two  Commissioners  be  appointed 
to  visit  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  arid  wherever  else 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  United  States  army  may  be  held.” 

The  exquisite  modesty  of  this  proposition  to  send  official  in¬ 
spectors  of  our  defences  and  general  condition  entitle  Mr.  Stanton 
to  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  impudent  man  among  all  King 
Lincoln’s  proverbially  impudent  subjects. 

The  distinction  has  been  earned— let  it  be  awarded. 


Jan.  29.] 
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— Diplomatic  correspondence  passed  between 
Earl  Russell  and  Secretary  Seward,  in  which  the 
former  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  fact  of  the 
British  schooner  James  Campbell,  captured  for  a 
breach  of  the  blockade,  having  been  brought  to 
New- York  with  the  British  flag  flying  under  that 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  replies  that 
the  unseemly  act  was  occasioned  by  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  his  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
officer  who  directed  it,  and  that  orders  have  been 
issued  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same. 

January  28. — In  the  United  States  Senate  a 
petition  from  citizens  of  Illinois,  asking  Congress 
not  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  asking  for  the  expulsion  of  members  who  ad¬ 
vocate  it,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of 
Delaware. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  adopted,  asking  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  whether  any  further  legislation  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  cotton  and 
other  lands  of  South-Carolina,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Government,  and  to  place  them  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  blacks  in  these 
localities. 

,  — Reconnoissances  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  hav¬ 

ing  discovered  the  fact  that  the  Savannah  River, 
Ga.,  could  be  entered  some  distance  above  its 
mouth,  and  Fort  Pulaski,  commanding  the  en¬ 
trance,  flanked  and  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  city  of  Savannah,  an  expedition  of  United 
States  gunboats,  under  command  of  Captain  C.  H. 
Davis,  U.S.N.,  and  Captain  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 
U.S.N.,  was  despatched  yesterday  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entering  the  Savannah  River  in  the  rear 
of  the  Fort.  Captain  Davis’s  detachment  followed 
the  Wilmington  Narrows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  while  Captain  Rodgers  sailed  up  Wall’s  Cut, 
and  thence  into  Wright  River,  on  the  north  side. 
The  two  expeditions  appeared  this  morning  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  savannah,  both  being  de¬ 
tained  by  piles  driven  in  to  oppose  their  progress, 
or  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  While  in  this 
position,  Commodore  Tatnall,  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  came  down  the  savannah  with  five  rebel 
gunboats,  and  a  fleet  of  lighters  in  tow  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  Fort  Pulaski.  The  national  gunboats 
immediately  opened  fire  on  him,  and  a  triangular 
engagement  took  place,  during  which  three  rebel 
boats  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Fort,  and  dis¬ 
charging  their  lighters.  They  then  returned  and 
passed  between  the  National  fleets,  being  nearly 
two  miles  distant  from  each,  up  the  river.  No 


damage  was  sustained  by  the  National  gunboats 
during  the  fight. — ( Doc .  21.) 

— A  division  of  the  Union  troops  in  Missouri, 
under  command  of  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  left  Versailles 
on  the  march  towards  Springfield.  The  division 
comprised  the  Eighth  and  Twenty-second  Indiana, 
the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  and  Ninth  Missouri, 
accompanied  by  two  batteries  of  twenty-four 
pieces,  and  three  companies  of  cavalry  under 
Major  Hubbard. 

January  29.  —  At  sundown  last  night  Gen¬ 
eral  Heintzelman  sent  fifty  of  the  New-York 
Thirty-seventh,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Burke,  to  capture  some  rebels,  who  were  at  Por¬ 
ter’s,  near  Occoquan  Bridge,  Va.  They  had  to 
march  ten  to  eleven  miles  through  mud,  and 
reached  there  about  one  o’clock  this  morning. 
A  dance  was  progressing  in  the  house,  which 
was  frame,  and  covered  with  clapboards.  A 
gun  was  fired,  and  they  were  ordered  to  sur¬ 
render.  They  immediately  refused,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  National  troops  through  a  window, 
and  then  made  port-holes  through  the  sides, 
hoping  that  their  firing  would  be  heard  by  their 
comrades,  and  aid  come  to  them.  After  con¬ 
siderable  random  firing,  a  whole  platoon  fired 
through  the  weather-boards,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  afterwards  the  firing  ceased,  and  some  one 
cried  out  they  had  surrendered.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  inside  were  bodies  of  nine  pri¬ 
vates  and  one  major,  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  and 
one  civilian  dead.  The  man  of  the  house,  Por¬ 
ter,  about  seventy  years  old,  was  taken  up-stairs, 
with  a  musket,  which  he  had  been  using  from  a 
window.  The  one  who  surrendered  was  a  civil¬ 
ian,  and  he  said  he  had  been  fiddling  for  a  stag- 
dance  ;  that  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  did  not 
fire  a  gun,  but  wanted  them  to  surrender  at  first. 
The  Nationals  had  one  man  killed  and  four 
wounded.  They  had  the  advantage  of  darkness 
to  cover  them,  and  only  could  be  seen  when  a 
gun  flashed  in  firing,  while  they  never  put  out 
their  lights.  Thus  not  a  rebel  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale,  unless  they  had  some  outside  as  pickets.* 

*  The  following  acknowledgments  of  bravery  in  this  action 
were  made  public  soon  after  it  occurred: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I 
Washington,  Jan.  81, 1862.  S 

Special  Order,  No.  81 : 

The  Commanding  General  thanks  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Burke,  Thirty-seventh  New-York  Volunteers,  and  the  handful 
of  brave  men  of  that  regiment,  and  the  First  New-Jersey  Cav¬ 
alry,  under  his  command,  for  their  services  in  the  affair  at  Lee’s 
house,  on  Belmont  or  Occoquan  Bay,  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth 
inst.  Their  coolness  under  fire,  and  the  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment  displayed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burke,  have  won  the 
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— Mason  and  Slidell  arrived  at  Southampton, 
Eng.,  this  morning.  They  embarked  on  board 
the  British  ship  Rinaldo,  at  Boston,  bound  for 
Halifax.  Owing  to  a  furious  gale,  the  Rinaldo 
could  not  make  Halifax,  and  after  trying  ineffect¬ 
ually  for  four  days  to  do  so,  she  ran  for  Bermu¬ 
da.  Here  the  English  admiral  offered  to  send  the 
commissioners  home  in  Her  Majesty’s  ship  Racer, 
or  convey  them  to  St.  Thomas  to  catch  the  W est- 
India  packet.  The  latter  course  was  preferred. 

They  acknowledge  having  been  treated  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  on  board  the  Rinaldo, 
and  at  Bermuda  by  the  British  authorities. 

They  were  received  at  Southampton  by  the 
officers  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Nashville  and 
other  gentlemen.  A  large  crowd  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  the  dock  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  men 
who  had  caused  such  anxiety,  but  no  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  on  their  landing. — Manchester 
Guardian,  January  30. 

- — Tite  Twelfth  regiment  of  Iowa  Volunteers, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Jackson  J.  Wood,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Smithland,  Ky.,  to-day. 

— The  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  passed 
resolutions  in  secret  session,  thanking,  in  appro¬ 
priate  terms,  General  Jos.  E.  Johnson  for  his 
distinguished  services,  and  conferring,  as  a  slight 
testimonial  of  appreciation  by  the  Legislature, 
the  right  for  life  of  annually  appointing  two  ca¬ 
dets  to  the  State  Military  Institute. — Norfolk 
Day  Book ,  January  31. 

— Tiie  rebel  Major-General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  is¬ 
sued  an  order  assuming  command  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  District  Department,  embracing  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
the  Indian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  and  the 

confidence  of  the  Commanding  General,  who  recognizes  in  these 
qualities  the  results  of  discipline  and  attention  to  duty. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  McClellan. 

Official  copy.  S.  Williams,  A.  A.  G. 

J.  M.  Norvell,  A.  A.  G. 

Headquarters  Division,  |_ 
Fort  Lyon,  Va.,  Jan.  80,  1862.  ) 

General  Orders,  No.  2  : 

The  General  commanding  the  Division  takes  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Burke,  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
New-York  Volunteers,  the  officers  and  men  with  him,  together 
with  the  guide,  Williamson,  for  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
displayed  by  them  in  destroying  a  party  of  Texan  Rangers,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Mrs.  Lee’s  house,  on  the  banks  of  the  Occoquan,  and  in 
sight  of  the  rebel  batteries.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  all 
resistance  had  ceased,  a  more  thorough  search  was  not  made  of 
the  house  to  discover  the  actual  loss  of  the  enemy,  and  to  bring 
away  all  their  arms. 

By  order,  Brig.-Gen.  IIeintzelman. 

Isaac  Moses,  A.  A.  G 


State  of  Louisiana  as  far  south  as  Red  River. 
The  headquarters  of  the  department  are  at  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Ark. — {Doc.  22.) 

January  30. — The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Major  Frederick 
Steele,  of  the  Eleventh  regiment  Infantry,  as 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  t 

— Captain  Ericsson’s  iron-plated  steam  battery, 
the  Monitor,  that  for  some  months  past  has  at¬ 
tracted  no  small  share  of  attention,  was  success¬ 
fully  launched  to-day  frfin  Sneeden’s  ship-yard, 
at  Greenpoint,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  witnessed  the  launch,  and  as  the 
strange-looking  craft  glided  swiftly  and  grace¬ 
fully  into  its  new  element,  the  assemblage  cheer¬ 
ed  rapturously,  and  several  salutes  were  fired 
from  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  in  honor  of  the 
event. — {Doc.  23.) 

— A  notorious  rebel  marauder,  Captain  John 
Morgan,  seized  a  party  of  six  Union  men  at  a 
church  near  Lebanon,  Ky.,  to-day.  Five  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  with  some  of  their  clothing,  and 
setting  fire  to  the  church,  forced  the  remaining 
victim  into  the  building,  intending  to  burn  him 
alive.  After  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape, 
the  man  finally  succeeded,  while  the  attention 
of  his  persecutors  was  drawn- off.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  occurrence  reached  the  camp  of  the 
First  regiment  of  Ohio  Cavalry,  not  far  distant, 
two  companies  were  despatched  in  pursuit,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  im¬ 
passable  streams,  the  chase  had  to  be  abandoned. 
— Cincinnati  Commercial. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate,  II.  M.  Rice,  of 
Minnesota,  offered  a  joint  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be  authorized 
to  procure  from  officers  and  soldiers,  now  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  allotment 
pay  for  families;  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue 
drafts  on  New-York  or  Boston,  Mass.,  to  families. 

January  31. — Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  directed  to-day  the  release  from  Fort  La¬ 
fayette  of  all  the  persons  taken  on  board  of  ves¬ 
sels  which  had  violated  the  blockade. — Balti¬ 
more  American ,  February  3. 

— George  W.  McCaddon,  Sylvester  Bartlett, 
and  Amon  Wells,  of  Ilarmar,  and  Wm.  C.  Olney, 
of  Marietta,  Ohio,  were  in  Kentucky  with  a  com¬ 
pany  who  were  putting  up  a  telegraph  line  for  the 
National  army,  and  were  captured  by  a  party  of 
rebels  near  Campbellsville,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  South. — Ohio  Statesman ,  February  8. 
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— Queen  Victoria  this  day  declared  her  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  “  to  observe  the  duties  of  neutral¬ 
ity  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  calling  themselves 
‘the  Confederate  States  of  America,’”  and  “to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  harbors,  ports  and  coasts,  and  the  waters 
within  her  Majesty’s  territorial  jurisdiction,  in 
aid  of  the  warlike  purposes  of  either  belligerent.” 

— An  act  was  passed  to  day  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  the  telegraph  and  railroad 
lines  in  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  safety  required  it.  Also, 
that  any  attempt  to  resist  the  unrestrained  use 
by  Government  of  such  property,  when  too  pow¬ 
erful  to  be  suppressed  by  ordinary  means,  shall 
be  punished  by  death,  as  a  military  offence.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  three  Commissioners  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  assess  and  determine 
the  damages  suffered  by  railroad  or  telegraph 
companies  in  consequence  of  such  seizures,  the 
compensation  of  each  Commissioner  to  be  eight 
dollars  per  day  while  in  active  service.  It  was 
further  enacted  that  the  transportation  of  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  etc.,  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  such  agents 
as  he  may  appoint.  Finally,  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  operating  and 
using  said  railroads  and  telegraphs,  shall  not  be 
in  force  any  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  rebellion. 

* 

February  1. — At  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  an  in¬ 
terview  was  held  between  Mr.  Dole,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  chiefs  of  several 
of  the  loyal  tribes  of  Indians.  The  chiefs  were 
Opothleyoholo,  of  the  Creeks,  Alektustenuk,  of 
the  Seminoles,  and  several  representatives  of  the 
Iowa  tribes.  The  interview  was  of  an  impressive 
character,  and  the  conference  covered  the  entire 
range  of  topics  relative  to  the  status  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  their  relations  to  the  Government, 
and  their  position  as  regards  the  rebellion.  Com¬ 
missioner  Dole  informed  the  chiefs  that  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government  had  no  intention  of  ever  calling 
upon  its  red  children  to  take  a  share  in  the  con¬ 
test,  but  a  portion  of  the  Indians  having  proved 
false  to  their  allegiance,  and,  under  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  designing  men,  having  driven  the  loyal 
Indians  from  their  homes,  the  Government  would 
march  its  troops  down  into  the  Indian  country 
and  compel  submission. — {Doc.  24.) 


— Bv  order  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Kentucky,  the  name  of  Wolfe  County  was  chang¬ 
ed  to  Zollicoffer  County.  The  county  of  Zollicof- 
fer  will  perpetuate  on  the  records  of  Kentucky 
the  name  of  one  whose  fame  belongs  to  strug¬ 
gling  freemen  every  where.  —  Louisville  -  Nash¬ 
ville  Courier ,  February  3. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  to-day  near  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  on  the  Green  River,  between  a  party 
of  rebels  and  a  company  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
Forty -first  regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  J.  B.  Presdee.  The  rebels 
lost  three  killed  and  two  wounded ;  none  of  the 
National  soldiers  were  injured. — (Doc.  25.) 

- — -The  Spanish  steamer  Duero  arrived  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  Eng.,  from  Cadiz,  bringing  as  passengers  the 
captains  of  three  American  ships,  captured  and 
burned  by  the  privateer  Sumter. — (Doc.  26.) 

February  2.— Lieutenant-Colonel  White’s  cav¬ 
alry  encountered  a  force  of  Lincoln’s  infantry  in 
Morgan  County,  Tenn.,  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  Lincoln  force  was  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred.  White  charged  upon 
the  enemy.  Captain  Duncan  rallied  his  men 
twice,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  head  and 
killed  by  J.  Roberts,  a  lad  fifteen  years  old. 
The  Kentucky  Unionists  were  then  completely 
routed  and  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  seven  of 
their  dead  upon  the  field. — Norfolk  Day  Book , 
February  6. 

— The  hark  Trinity  left  Boston,  Mass.,  to-day, 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  with  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six  rank  and  file,  and  eleven  officers, 
from  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  an  equal  number  of  National  soldiers 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels. — N  T.  Herald ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3. 

February  3. — In  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Administration  of  the  United  States,  the  priva¬ 
teersman  who  had  been  confined  in  the  City  Pris¬ 
on,  were  released  from  that  place  and  confined  as 
political  prisoners  in  Fort  Lafayette.  The  per¬ 
sons  captured  on  the  British  ship  M.  S.  Perry, 
and  held  as  witnesses,  were  released  entirely. 

— In  the  Superior  Court  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Hen¬ 
ry  M.  Bragg,  Francis  W.  Bayley,  Isaac  M.  Dag¬ 
gett,  Martin  L.  Stevens,  Joseph  S.  King,  and 
George  W.  Edwards,  all  of  Haverhill,  indicted  for 
tarring,  feathering,  and  riding  on  a  rail,  in  August 
last,  the  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette ,  Mr.  Am¬ 
brose  L.  Kimball,  were  severally  held  to  bail  for 
trial,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  each. 
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— In  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Chandler 
presented  resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  reaffirming  loyalty  to  the  Government 
and  hatred  of  traitors,  and  asking  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  speedily  put  down  the  insurrection, 
favoring  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
rebels,  and  asking  that,  as  slavery  is  the  cause 
of  the  war,  it  be  swept  from  the  land. 

—By  the  operation  of  Earl  Russell’s  circular  of 
neutrality,  the  privateer  Nashville  was  sent  off 
from  Southampton,  Eng.,  to-day.  The  Union 
gunboat  Tuscarora  was  anchored  off  Cowes, 
where  the  rebel  vessel  passed  her.  The  Tusca¬ 
rora  steamed  up  and  was  ready  to  start  in  chase 
of  her,  when  she  was  stopped  by  the  British  fri¬ 
gate  Shannon,  (fifty-one,)  to  be  detained  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
letter  of  international  law. 

The  London  Times  and  Post  congratulate  the 
English  people  on  their  seeing  the  last  of  both 
vessels,  as  well  as  of  all  other  American  naval 
belligerents. 

February  4. — The  Richmond  Examiner ,  of  this 
date,  has  the  following  on  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
the  South :  “  We  have  a  thousand  proofs  that  the 
Southern  people  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  exertion  in  the  struggle  they  are  in¬ 
volved  in.  Our  very  victories  have  brought  inju¬ 
ry  upon  the  cause  by  teaching  us  to  despise  the 
public  adversary.  The  immense  magnitude  of 
his  preparations  for  our  subjugation  has  excited 
no  apprehension ,  and  had  little  effect  in  rousing 
ns  to  exertion.  We  repose  quietly  in  the  lap  of 
security ,  when  every  faculty  of  our  natures 
should  be  roused  to  action. 

“  The  evidences  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  are 
manifold.  They  are  proved  by  the  set  of  men 
who  are  elected  to  responsible  positions.  Men 
of  palliatives,  expedients  and  partial  measures, 
control  in  our  public  councils.  Men  who  could 
not  perceive  the  coming  storm  that  is  now  upon 
us,  and  who  continued  to  cry  peace,  peace,  when 
peace  had  ceased  to  be  possible,  are  those  who 
receive  the  largest  support  for  controlling  stations. 
The  government  is  almost  turned  over  already  to 
these  passive  characters,  who  look  upon  confisca¬ 
tion  as  barbarous,  aggression  as  impolitic,  and 
vigorous  war  as  a  policy  to  be  avoided,  because 
tending  to  incense  the  enemy  against  us. 

“  The  men  who  descried  the  cloud  of  war  when 
it  was  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  and  who  can 
now  see  no  peace  but  as  the  result  of  vigorous 


measures,  and  renewed  and  repeated  victories, 
are  relegated  to  subordinate  positions,  and  their 
views  being  a  burning  rebuke  to  the  statesmen 
in  position,  they  are  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
implied  censure.  To  win  a  fight  by  an  aggressive 
movement  is  to  incur  a  sort  of  obloquy ;  and  to 
lose  a  battle  in  a  brave  push  upon  the  foe  is  to 
provoke  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction,  and  the  taunt, 
‘I  told  you  so.’ 

“  Better  to  fight  even  at  the  rislc  of  losing  bat¬ 
tles ,  than  remain  inactive  to  fill  up  inglorious 
graves.  Better  that  government  and  people  should 
be  roused  to  duty  by  defeat,  than  that  the  army 
should  go  to  sleep,  the  government  doze  and  the 
people  grow  drowsy,  in  the  very  jaws  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  To  fill  our  public  councils  with  men  of 
passive  measures,  who  would  administer  war  on 
Homoeopathic  principles,  who  would  whip  the  ene- 
my  by  cowardice  and  sloth,  is  to  paralyze  the 
government  and  to  enervate  the  people.  The 
people  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  crisis,  but 
if  Congress  frowns  upon  them,  they  grow  tame 
and  crouching. 

“In  the  midst  of  revolution,  no  greater  calami¬ 
ty  can  befall  a  people,  than  for  their  affairs  to 
pass  into  the  control  of  men  who  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  it  in  the  beginning,  and  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  demands  of  the  crisis  as  they 
arise.  The  French,  in  their  revolution,  had  an 
easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  characters — they 
chopped  off  their  heads.  They  felt  it  necessary, 
as  all  subsequent  opinion  has  acknowledged,  to 
push  their  revolution  through  to  a  climax,  at  any 
cost,  and,  though  often  with  tears  and  sorrow, 
they  guillotined  the  public  men  who  leaned  back 
against  the  harness.  The  revolution  succeeded, 
and  owed  its  success  solely  to  their  excesses.  They 
passed  to  the  promised  land  through  a  red  sea  of 
blood.  Old  institutions,  abuses  and  enormities 
were  swept  awTay,  with  every  relic  of  opinion  that 
upheld  them.  France  became  a  tabula  rasa ,  upon 
which  a  new  destiny  was  to  be  written. 

“All  Europe  moved  against  her  more  formid¬ 
ably  than  the  Northern  hordes  are  beleaguering 
our  own  country  ;  but  such  was  the  fiery  earnest¬ 
ness  of  her  leaders  and  her  people,  that  the  gath¬ 
ering  hosts  of  invasion  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  At  last,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
subjugation  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  defeated  so 
much  by  armies  and  guns,  as  by  the  fierce  reso¬ 
lution  of  its  rulers  and  people.  An  unconquer¬ 
able  will  and  fierce  combative  purpose,  are  more 
effective  than  invincible  arms.  Does  such  a  fiery 
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purpose  blaze  in  our  government,  imparting  its 
hot  flame  to  the  hearts  of  our  people? 

“There  are  two  things  needful  for  the  early 
extinction  of  this  "war.  We  must  first  banish 
from  the  country  every  stranger  in  it  who  cannot 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  purposes  and 
objects  here.  This  riddance  of  spies  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  importance,  but  comparatively  of  minor 
importance.  The  next  thing  requisite  is  for 
the  whole  community  to  throw  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  war ,  and  practise  all  the  set f- 
denial  that  the  crisis  demands.  Why  should  the 
country  be  taxed  with  the  support  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hack  teams  employed  in  Richmond, 
when,  if  each  gentleman  would  consent  to  walk 
a  few  squares,  horses  enough  for  a  dozen  or  two 
batteries,  well  broken  and  well  conditioned,  with 
a  complement  of  teamsters,  could  be  thus  secured 
to  the  army?  This  is  but  a  single  instance  to 
showrf  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  general 
spirit  of  patriotic  self-denial.  What  a  vast  sys¬ 
tem  of  expenditure,  now  exhausted  upon  mere 
luxuries,  might  be  turned  to  advantage  in  the 
war,  if  the  pampered  classes  of  society  would  but 
consent  to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  useless  plea¬ 
sures  !  He  who  will  take  the  pains  to  run  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  items  which  could  thus 
be  turned  to  valuable  account  in  the  war,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  extent  and  value  of  latent  re¬ 
sources  which  the  country  affords.  The  most 
efficient  class  to  bring  out  the  men  and  resources 
of  the  country  in  this  war  have  been  its  women. 
In  the  great  struggles  of  nations,  like  that  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  they  should  have  queens 
for  their  rulers ;  for  it  is  woman  alone  who  is 
proof  against  the  persuasions  of  time-servers  and 
the  sin  of  backsliding.  There  has  been  but  one 
Lot’s  wife  in  all  the  tide  of  time.” 

— The  steamship  Constitution,  with  the  Bay 
State  regiment,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Twelfth  re¬ 
giment  Maine  volunteers,  and  other  troops,  sailed 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  for  Ship  Island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  forenoon. — N.  Y.  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  February  5. 

— At  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  rebel  Se¬ 
cretary  of  War,  issued  the  following  order : 

Bands  of  speculators  have  combined  to  mono¬ 
polize  all  the  saltpetre  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
and  thus  force  from  the  government  exorbitant 
prices  for  an  article  indispensable  to  the  national 
defence. 

The  department  has  hitherto  paid  prices  equal 
to  four  times  the  usual  peace  rates  in  order  to 


avoid  recourse  to  impressment,  if  possible.  This 
policy  has  only  served  to  embolden  the  specula¬ 
tors  to  fresh  exactions. 

It  is  now  ordered,  that  all  military  commanders 
in  the  Confederate  States,  impress  all  saltpetre 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  found  within  their  districts, 
except  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
manufacturers,  or  of  government  agents  and  con¬ 
tractors,  paying  therefor  forty  cents  per  pound, 
and  no  more.  The  price  fixed  is  the  lightest  rate 
at  which  contracts  have  been  made,  and  leaves 
very  large  profits  to  the  manufacturers. 

— Henry  M.  Naglee  was  confirmed  to-day  as 
Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Naglee  is 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has  been  for 
some  time  a  resident  of  California,.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable  officer,  having  graduated 
at  the  West-Point  Military  Academy.  —  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press ,  February  5. 

— In  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  the  follow¬ 
ing  debate  took  place  on  the  subject  of  enrolling 
free  negroes  for  the  rebel  army. 

The  bill  amending  the  Convention  Act  for  the 
enrolment  of  free  negroes  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Prince,  taken  up.  Among  the  amendments  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  Prince  called  attention  to  the  one 
allowing  ten  cents  for  each  negro  so  enrolled  to 
the  sheriff  or  officer  so  enrolling  them.  Fie  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  this  amendment,  and  insert 
in  lieu  of  the  proposed  compensation  that,  if  the 
said  officers  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
this  law,  they  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 
As  these  officers  were  exempt  from  military  duty, 
he  said  it  was  about  as  little  as  they  could  do  to 
perform  the  service  of  enrolling  the  free  negroes 
of  their  respective  counties,  as  a  part  of  their  offi¬ 
cial  duties.  His  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Rives  proposed  that  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  respecting  the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  ne¬ 
groes,  be  amended  to  make  the  term  ninety  days, 
instead  of  a  hundred  and  eighty.  His  reason  for 
this  was  the  fact  that  the  families  of  many  of  the 
free  negroes  so  enlisted,  having  no  other  means 
of  support,  would — as  had  been  the  case  in  his 
own  county — suffer  very  much  from  want. 

Mr.  Prince  agreed  to  compromise  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Botetourt,  hoped  that  the 
amendment  would  not  pass.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  days  were  only  six  months ;  and  if  white 
men  could  be  drafted  for  two  years,  he  saw  no 
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reason  why  free  negroes  should  be  entitled  to 
such  charitable  discrimination. 

Mr.  Rives  replied,  that  he  made  the  proposition 
from  no  particular  friendship  to  free  negroes ;  if 
it  were  in  Ms  power,  he  would  convert  them  all 
into  slaves  to-morrow.  But  it  was  simply  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that,  in  his 
own  county,  many  severe  cases  of  suffering  had 
occurred  among  the  families  of  free  negroes  from 
this  cause,  and  he  thought  that  possibly  some 
alleviation  might  be  brought  about  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed. 

The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  hill  was 
then  ordered  to  its  engrossment. — Richmond  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

— This  afternoon  a  skirmish  occurred  near  the 
banks  of  the  Occoquan,  on  the  Potomac,  Ya.  It 
was  reported  in  the  morning  that  a  body  of  rebels 
was  at  Pohick  Church.  Captain  Lowing,  of  the 
Third  Michigan  regiment,  then  on  picket-duty  in 
front  of  General  Ileintzelman’s  Division,  took 
thirty-four  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Brennan,  from  Company  F,  and  forty-four  under 
Lieutenant  Bryan,  from  Company  H,  and  went  to 
meet  them.  Arriving  at  Pohick  Church,  no  rebels 
were  seen.  The  party,  however,  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Occoquan,  opposite  the  town  of  that 
name.  Arriving  there  early  in  the  afternoon,  a 
few  unarmed  men  were  observed  drilling.  They 
gave  the  alarm,  when  a  number  of  rebels  came 
from  the  houses  and  fired  on  the  National  soldiers. 
A  brisk  skirmish  took  place.  Four  of  the  rebels 
were  seen  to  fall,  and  were  carried  off  by  their 
comrades.  No  injury  was  sustained  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  party,  except  by  one  man,  who  was  slightly 
bruised  by  a  spent  ball. — Baltimore  American , 
February  G. 

February  5. — Brigadier-General  T.  F.  Meagher, 
accompanied  by  General  Shields  and  a  brilliant 
staff,  formally  took  command  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  amidst  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  much  rejoicing  from  officers  and  men. 
General  Shields  addressed  the  troops  in  most 
effective  terms  on  the  occasion. 

— Jesse  D.  Bright  was  this  day  expelled  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. — {Doc.  27.) 

— The  British  schooner  Mars,  laden  with  salt, 
was  captured  to-day  off  Fernandina,  Fla.,  by  the 
United  States  steamer  Keystone  State.  Her 
charter  party  indicated  her  intention  of  running 
the  blockade.  A  small  sum  of  money  was  found 
on  board,  among  which  were  bank-bills  and.  certi- 


[Feb.  6. 

ficates  of  deposit  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia 
banks. — Baltimore  American,  February  14. 

—  The  Fourteenth  battery  of  Ohio  artillery,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Captain  Burrows,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  men,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  horses,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  six 
caissons,  and  one  forge,  left  Cincinnati  for  St.  Louis 
bn  the  steamer  J.  W.  Cheesman. 

—Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
received  to-day  the  following  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  California : 

“  Sacramento,  January  81. 

“  I  am  instructed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  California  to  inform  you  that  this  State  will 
assume  and  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  direct  tax  of  $254,538  apportioned  to 
this  State  by  act  of  Congress. 

“Leland  Stanford,  Governor  of  California.” 

— Boston  Advertiser,  February  5. 

—A  monster  meeting  was  held  in  Faneufi  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  this  evening,  in  behalf  of  Colonel 
Corcoran,  confined  at  Richmond,  Ya.  Mayor 
Wightman  presided  and  made  one  of  a  number 
of  speeches.  Letters  from  several  distinguished 
men  were  read,  and  strong  resolutions  were 
adopted. — JY  7.  Tribune,  February  6. 

— The  funeral  of  Adjutant  George  F.  Hodges, 
of  the  Eighteenth  regiment  Massachusetts  volun¬ 
teers,  who  died  of  fever  at  Hall’s  Hill,  Ya.,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  Januaiy,  took  place  this  afternoon  at 
Roxbury,  Mass. — Boston  Traveller ,  February  5. 

— The  Fourteenth  regiment,  Maine  volunteers, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Wickerson,  arrived  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  to-night  from  Augusta,  Me.,  and 
were  quartered  in  Faneuil  Hall.  They  were  at¬ 
tached  to  General  Butler’s  expedition. — N.  Y. 
Times,  February  6. 

— Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  this  day  re¬ 
moved  the  prohibitions  “subsisting  under  her 
majesty’s  royal  proclamations  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  November,  and  the  fourth  day  of  December, 
1861,  on  the  exportation  out  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or  carrying  coastwise,  of  gunpowder,  salt¬ 
petre,  nitrate  of  soda,  brimstone,  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  military  stores,  (including  percussion- 
caps  and  tubes,)  and  lead.” 

February  6. — Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  taken  by  the  squadron  of  gunboats, 
commanded  by  Flag-Officer  A.  II.  Foote. 

In  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
reenforce  the  garrison,  information  of  which  had 
been  received  by  General  Grant,  that  officer  de- 
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termined,  last  night,  to  attack  the  fort. to-day, 
although  his  troops  had  not  then  come  up,  and 
he  issued  orders  accordingly. 

The  First  division,  under  General  McClernand, 
was  ordered  to  move  at  eleven  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  occupy  the  roads  leading  to  Dover  and 
Donelson,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  throwing  reenforcements  into  the 
fort.  The  First  and  Second  brigades  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  division  were  ordered  to  take  and  occupy  the 
high  grounds  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  which 
commanded  the  works.  The  Third  brigade  of  the 
Second  division  was  ordered  to  advance  up  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  act  as  circum¬ 
stances  might  require,  either  in  assaulting  the 
works  or  in  supporting  the  First  division. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gunboats  were  prepared 
for  action,  and  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  this 
morning,  Flag-Officer  Foote  opened  a  fire  on  the 
enemy’s  works,  at  seventeen  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tance,  from  the  iron-clad  gunboats  Cincinnati, 
(flag-ship,)  Commander  Stembel ;  Essex,  Com¬ 
mander  Porter ;  Carondelet,  Commander  W alke ; 
and  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Commanding  Paulding.  The 
old  gunboats  Conestoga,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Phelps ;  Tyler,  Lieut,  Commanding  Gwin ;  and 
Lexington,  Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk,  forming  a 
second  division,  also  accompanied  the  assailing 
squadron,  taking  position  astern  and  in-shore  of  it. 

The  First  division,  composed  of  the  iron-clad 
gunboats,  approached  the  fort  in  a  parallel  line, 
the  Second  division  following  at  a  short  distance, 
and,  as  they  slowly  steamed  up  the  river,  the  fire 
on  both  sides  was  warmly  and  skilfully  conducted. 

At  about  half-past  one  the  Essex  received  a 
shot  in  her  boiler,  which  resulted  in  the  wound¬ 
ing  and  scalding  of  twenty-nine  officers  and  men, 
including  Commander  Porter ;  when  she  neces¬ 
sarily  dropped  astern,  out  of  the  line,  and  took  no 
further  part  in  the  action. 

The  firing  continued  with  unabated  rapidity 
and  effect,  as  the  three  forward  vessels  ap¬ 
proached  the  works,  until  a  quarter  before  two 
o’clock,  when  the  enemy  ceased  his  fire,  lowered 
his  colors,  and  surrendered  to  the  naval  officers, 
to  which  arm  of  the  service  alone  —  the  land 
forces  not  having  participated  in  the  action  —  the 
honor  belonged. 

The  works  were  very  finely  situated  ;  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  mostly  of  heavy  calibre, 
were  mounted  for  their  defence.  These,  together 


with  barracks  and  tents  capable  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  fifteen  thousand  men,  a  hospital-ship,  con¬ 
taining  sixty  invalids;  General  Tilghman  and 
some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  and  quantities  of 
stores,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  main  body  of  the  garrison  escaped  before 
the  works  were  occupied  by  the  victors. 

General  Grant  arrived  at  the  fort  within  an 
hour  after  it  had  been  surrendered,  when  Flag- 
Officer  Foote  gave  up  the  fort  and  his  prisoners, 
into  the  hands  of  the  land  forces,  and,  after  hav¬ 
ing  despatched  Lieutenant  Phelps,  with  the  Co¬ 
nestoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington  up  the  river,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  the  Flag-Officer, 
with  the  Cincinnati,  Essex,  and  St.  Louis,  return¬ 
ed  to  Cairo. 

The  Cincinnati  received,  during  the  action, 
thirty-one  shots,  and  lost  one  man  killed  and 
nine  wounded  ;  the  Essex  received  fifteen  shots, 
and  lost  one  man,  exclusive  of  those  injured  by 
the  escape  of  steam ;  the  St.  Louis  received  seven 
shots,  and  the  Carondelet  six,  neither  of  them 
sustaining  any  loss  of  men. — {Doc.  28.) 

— President  Lincoln  approved  the  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  strike  from 
the  pension  rolls  the  names  of  all  such  persons 
as  have,  or  may  hereafter,  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
have,  in  any  manner,  encouraged  the  rebels  or 
manifested  a  sympathy  with  their  cause. 

— In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  Treasury  Demand  Note  Bill,  with  the 
“  legal  tender  ”  clause  included,  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty-four,  substantially  in 
the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  The  bill  provides  for  the  issue,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  demand  notes 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  which  notes  are  to  be  received  as  a 
legal  tender  for  all  purposes. 

February  7. —  General  Lander’s  forces  occu¬ 
pied  Romney,  Va.,  without  a  fight.  The  rebels 
retreated  toward  Winchester. —  Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette ,  February  8. 

— At  four  o’clock  this  morning  eleven  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Cameron  Dragoons,  Colonel  Fried¬ 
man,  started  from  their  camp  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  in  the  direction  of  Germantown,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fairfax  Court-House, 
Ya.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  enemy’s  picket  lines  outside 
the  division  boundaries.  Owing  to  the  early 
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hour  of  starting,  and  secrecy  and  silence  of  the 
advance,  they  surprised  a  rebel  picket  detach¬ 
ment  at  a  house  near  Germantown.  Surrounding 
the  house  they  took  twelve  prisoners,  a  capture 
effected,  however,  not  without  some  show  of  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Over  a  dozen 
shots  were  fired  from  the  house  at  the  Nationals. 
Captain  Wilson  was  hit  by  one  shot  in  the  right 
ear,  the  ball  passing  through  and  making  an  ugly 
but  not  dangerous  wound  in  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Sergeant  Crumley  was  shot  in  the  right 
leg,  causing  a  painful  but  not  serious  flesh-wound. 
These  wrere  the  only  shots  of  the  enemy  that  took 
effect. 

While  this  firing  was  going  on,  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  mounted  pickets,  some  of  whom  had 
escaped  from  the  house,  fled  to  a  thicket  near  by 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  National  troops.  Major 
Curry,  placing  his  revolver  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  captured  prisoners,  called  out  to  the  men  in 
the  thicket  if  they  fired  another  shot  he  would 
blow  out  the  brains  of  every  prisoner  taken. 
This  bold  threat  stopped  the  firing,  and  caused 
the  rebels  to  plunge  spurs  into  their  horses  and 
beat  a  rapid  retreat  across  an  open  field. 

Subsequently,  upon  looking  into  the  vacant 
wood,  the  body  of  a  dead  rebel  was  found,  which, 
in  their  retreating  haste,  they  had  left.  One  of 
the  prisoners  gave  the  name  of  the  deceased  as 
William  Birbanks,  and  his  residence  as  Barnwell 
Court  House,  N.  C.  He  says  that  the  deceased 
was  a  lawyer,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  and  most  influential  families  in  that  place. 
This  was  the  only  rebel  killed,  so  far  as  known. 
From  traces  of  blood  it  was  evident  that  several 
had  been  severely  wounded.  Besides  the  twelve 
prisoners,  eight  horses  were  taken. 

The  National  cavalry  proceeded  to  convey  their 
prisoners  and  booty  to  the  division  headquarters. 
On  the  return  the  companies  got  separated.  One 
squadron,  under  command  of  Captain  O’ Farrell, 
elated  by  their  recent  splendid  performance,  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  dash  towards  Fairfax  Court- 
House  on  their  own  account.  They  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  far  before  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  four  prisoners,  one  wagon  and  four  horses. 
The  men  surrendered  without  opposition. — W.  Y. 
Herald,  February  8. 

— A  sword  voted  to  Colonel  Dixon  H.  Miles  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
at  Annapolis,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 


peal.  .Speeches  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
made  by  Governor  Bradford  and  by  Col.  Miles. — 
Baltimore  American ,  February  8. 

— Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  was  again  the  scene  of 
stirring  events  resulting  in  the  greater  portion  of 
it  being  reduced  to  ashes.  A  rebel  flag  of  truce 
having  approached  the  river,  a  boat  was  sent 
over  to  them,  which  was  fired  upon  and  one  of 
the  boatmen  killed.  Colonel  Geary  immediately 
ordered  the  shelling  of  the  houses  in  which  the 
rebel  riflemen  were  concealed,  including  the  Wager 
Hotel,  all  of  which  were  subsequently  burned. 
Another  rebel  flag  afterwards  approached  the 
river,  but  Colonel  Geary  warned  them  off,  refus¬ 
ing  to  receive  it. — {Doc.  29.) 

— A  resolution  in  favor  of  confiscating,  liberat¬ 
ing,  and  also  arming '  the  slaves  of  rebels,  if  it 
should  become  a  military  necessity,  passed  the 
State  Senate  of  Maine  to-day  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
four  against  four. 

— The  Lower  House  of  Kansas,  by  a  vote  of 
sixty  to  seven,  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
President  Lincoln  to  appoint  General  Lane  a 
Major-General,  and  give  him  command  of  the 
Southern  expedition. 

February  8.— -A  skirmish  occurred  on  Linn 
Creek,  Logan  County,  Va.,  to-day.  Captain  Smith, 
of  the  Fifth  Virginia  regiment,  with  twenty-one 
men,  surprised  a  squad  of  Jenkins’s  cavalry — 
thirty -two  in  number  —  killing  eight,  wounding 
seven,  and  taking  the  remainder  prisoners,  with 
thirty-two  horses.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side 
was  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  Among  the 
rebels  killed  was  Stevens,  one  of  the  party  who 
murdered  three  of  Piatt’s  Zouaves  in  such  a 
shocking  manner. — Louisville  Journal,  Feb.  15. 

— Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  with  all  its  defences, 
was  captured  to-day  by  the  combined  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Burnside  and  Commodore  Goldsborough. 

The  expedition  entered  Roanoke  Inlet  yester¬ 
day  morning ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  it  entered 
Croatan  Sound,  on  the  western  front  of  Roanoke 
Island.  The  enemy’s  gunboats  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  close  in-shore  under  the  guns  of  two  heavy 
works,  named  respectively  Forts  Bartow  and 
Blanchard ;  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  fire  was 
opened  between  them  and  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Union  squadron,  (the  Southfield,)  and  as  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  more  nearly  approached  each  other, 
the  fire  became  more  rapid. 

The  enemy  having  obstructed  the  channel  of 
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Croatan  Sound  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
piles  extending  nearly  from  the  main-land  to  the 
island,  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  soon  afterwards, 
fell  back  with  the  evident  intent  to  draw  the 
Union  squadron  into  confusion  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  Fort  Blanchard.  In  this,  however, 
the  enemy  was  not  successful,  and  the  guns  of 
the  squadron  were  turned  on  the  fort  with  marked 
effect,  setting  fire  to  the  barracks,  etc.,  which 
burned  with  great  fury  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  transports  having 
come  up,  preparations  were  made  to  debark  the 
troops;  and  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  covered 
by  the  gunboats,  the  Fifty-first  New-York,  the 
Twenty-first  and  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  the 
Tenth  Connecticut,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  regiments,  and 
Companies  E  and  K  of  the  Ninth  Newr-Jersey 
were  landed  at  Ashly’s  Harbor,  about  two  miles 
below  Fort  Bartow,  and  waded  through  mud 
knee-deep  to  Colonel  Ashly’s  house,  and  bivou¬ 
acked.  The  landing  was  guarded  by  one  third 
of  the  disposable  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Col¬ 
onel  Jordan  of  North-Carolina,  but  the  fire  of  the 
covering  gunboats  drove  it  from  its  position  with¬ 
out  resistance. 

During  the  afternoon  the  enemy’s  gunboats  re¬ 
newed  the  action  with  the  Union  squadron,  and 
a  brisk  engagement  ensued,  terminating,  for  the 
day,  with  the  loss  of  the  Curlew,  the  enemy’s 
largest  steamer,  and  of  the  Forrest,  one  of  his 
propellers,  which  was  disabled. 

At  about  six  o’clock,  after  having  thrown  about 
fifteen  hundred  missiles  of  various  kinds  into  the 
enemy’s  squadron  and  battery,  the  fire  ceased  for 
the  day,  both  parties  preparing  for  a  renewal  of 
the  action. 

This  morning,  at  about  nine  o’clock,  the  action 
between  the  Union  gunboats  and  Fort  Blanchard 
was  renewed ;  but,  after  continuing  about  fifteen 
minutes,  it  ceased — other  elements,  meanwhile, 
having  taken  part  in  the  struggle. 

The  approach  to  the  enemy’s  works  was  through 
a  swampy  wood,  with  dense  undergrowth,  render¬ 
ing  it  almost  impenetrable.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  first  of  the  series  of  defences,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  yards,  the  trees  had  been  felled, 
in  order  that  no  obstruction  should  prevent  a 
proper  use  of  the  guns ;  and  it  was  also  defended 
with  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep. 
It  was  flanked  by  the  same  impenetrable  swamps 
which  skirted  the  approach  to  it ;  and  a  heavy 


force  of  skirmishers  on  the  left  furnished  an 
ample  support. 

Against  this  and  the  other  defences  of  the 
island,  at  about  half-past  seven  this  morning,  the 
troops  were  moved  in  three  separate  columns  of 
attack.  The  centre,  composed  of  a  marine  bat¬ 
tery  of  six  twelve-pounders,  the  Twenty-third, 
Twenty -fifth,  and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiment,  commanded 
by  General  Porter,  moved  up  the  narrow  road, 
during  which  it  encountered  strong  bodies  of 
light  troops,  until  it  came  in  front  of  the  enemy’s 
work,  when  its  skirmishers  were  called  in,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  an  assault. 

The  marine  battery  opened  its  fire  on  the 
enemy’s  works,  and  continued  it  with  great  spirit 
until  its  ammunition  had  been  expended,  and  the 
Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  supported  by  the 
Tenth  Connecticut,  suffered  very  severely  from 
the  enemy’s  fire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  left  flanking  column, 
composed  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  the 
Fifty-first  New-York,  the  Ninth  New-Jersey,  and 
the  Fifty -first  Pennsylvania  regiments,  commanded 
by  General  Reno  ;  and  the  right  flanking  column, 
composed  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rhode-Island, 
and  the  Ninth  New-York  regiments  hastened 
through  the  dense  woods  and  swamps  toward 
either  flank  of  the  enemy’s  position,  without  at¬ 
tracting  his  attention. 

A  desperate  attempt  soon  afterwards  was  made 
to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  central  column  of 
attack;  and  a  very  spirited  encounter  between 
parties  from  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-sev¬ 
enth  Massachusetts  regiments  and  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Wise  Legion,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  Anderson,  resulted  in 
the  utter  repulse  of  the  latter  with  heavy  loss, 
including  Captain  Robert  Coles,  killed,  and  Capt. 
0.  Jennings  Wise,  mortally  wounded. 

During  this  engagement  the  two  flanking  col¬ 
umns  approached  the  works.  That  on  the  right 
(General  Parke’s)  passed  the  right  of  the  central 
column,  when  the  Ninth  New-Yorkers  (Hawkins’ 
Zouaves)  were  ordered  to  charge.  Major  Kimball 
headed  the  storming  party,  and  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  cheer  of  the  regiment,  the  men  dashed  for¬ 
ward. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  General  Reno, 
commanding  the  left  column  of  attack,  ordered 
the  Fifty-first  New-Yorkers  (Shepard  Rifles)  and 
the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  to  charge  the 
enemy  on  his  right  flank ;  and,  almost  at  the 
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same  moment,  the  two  storming  parties  appeared 
on  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  enemy’s  position. 

Without  waiting  for  any  nearer  approach  of 
the  assailants,  the  enemy  beat  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat,  casting  off  their  knapsacks,  haversacks, 
coats,  etc.,  to  facilitate  their  flight. 

The  Fifty-first  New-Yorkers  were  the  first  to 
enter  the  works,  when  they  planted  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  and 
the  Hawkins’  Zouaves  immediately  afterwards 
dashed  through  the  ditch  into  the  captured 
redoubt. 

The  three  regiments  which  had  taken  the 
battery,  immediately  pushed  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  and  captured  several  prisoners — 
some  of  them,  already  in  boats,  pushing  off  from 
the  shore  in  their  flight  from  the  island. 

The  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  regiment  di¬ 
verged  from  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  retreat  to  at¬ 
tack  an  encampment  of  North-Carolinians,  which 
was  to  the  northward  of  the  captured  battery, 
when,  after  a  slight  resistance,  the  enemy  sur¬ 
rendered  unconditionally  to  General  Reno. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  entire  island, 
with  all  its  defences,  garrisons,  etc.,  together  with 
Fort  Forrest,  on  the  main,  was  surrendered  to 
General  Foster,  and  hostilities  ceased. 

About  three  thousand  prisoners,  six  batteries 
or  forts,  mounting  forty  guns,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  immense 
quantities  of  military  stores,  were  taken  by  the 
Union  forces,  with  the  loss  of  about  thirty-five 
killed  and  two  hundred  wounded,  among  the 
former  Colonel  Russell  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Monteil  of  the  Zouaves. 
— {Doc.  30.) 

February  9. — Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the 
arrest  and  incarceration  in  Fort  McHenry  of  one 
Doctor  Ives,  a  correspondent  of  the  New-York 
Herald ,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  spy,  and  for 
violating  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  War 
Department.  According  to  the  order  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  Ives  introduced  himself  into  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Department,  when  private  consulta¬ 
tions  were  being  held,  and  demanded  news  for 
publication. 

— The  Seventy-sixth  regiment  of  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teers,  under  command  of  Colonel  C.  R.  Woods, 
passed  through  Columbus  on  their  way  to  Ken¬ 
tucky. —  Cincinnati  Gazette,  February  11. 

— The  efficiency  of  United  States  mortar-boats 
was  fully  tested  to-day  by  Captain  Constable, 


U.  S.  N.,  in  the  Mississippi  River,  just  below 
Cairo,  Ill.,  and  near  Fort  Holt,  on  the  Kentucky 
shore.  The  experiments  showed  that  thirteen- 
inch  shells,  filled  with  sand,  could  be  thrown  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles  —  the  time  of 
flight  being  thirty-one  seconds,  and  the  recoil  of 
the  gun-carriage  about  two  feet.  Filled  with 
powder,  the  shells  could  be  thrown  much  fur¬ 
ther. — {Doc.  31.) 

— Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Stone  was 
arrested  in  Washington  this  morning,  at  two 
o’clock,  by  a  posse  of  the  Provost  Marshal’s  force, 
and  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette,  New-York  harbor. 
The  charges  against  General  Stone  are :  First,  for 
misbehavior  at  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff;  second, 
for  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy  before 
and  since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  and  receiving 
visits  from  rebel  officers  in  his  camp ;  third,  for 
treacherously  suffering  the  enemy  to  build  a  fort 
or  strong  work,  since  the  battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff, 
under  his  guns,  without  molestation ;  fourth,  for 
a  treacherous  design  to  expose  his  force  to  capture 
and  destruction  by  the  enemy,  under  pretence  of 
orders  for  a  movement  from  the  commanding 
general,  which  had  not  been  given. 

February  10. — The  expedition  which  had  been 
sent  up  the  Tennessee  River,  after  the  capture  of 
Fort  Henry,  returned  to  the  railroad  crossing, 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  fort. 

The  expedition,  embracing  the  gunboats  Cone¬ 
stoga,  Taylor  and  Lexington,  under  Lieutenant 
Phelps,  left  Fort  Henry  on  the  sixth  inst.,  and  on 
the  same  day  it  destroyed  a  quantity  of  camp 
equipage,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
rebels. 

On  the  following  day,  (the  seventh,)  several 
rebel  transport  steamers  were  pursued,  and  two 
of  them,  laden  with  military  stores,  were  aban¬ 
doned  and  burned  by  their  crews. 

On  the  same  night,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Tenn.,  the 
steamboat  Eastport,  in  process  of  alteration  into 
an  iron-plated  gunboat,  and  large  quantities  of 
timber  and  lumber,  were  seized,  and  the  Taylor 
was  left  behind  to  protect  them,  until  the  return 
of  the  expedition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  at  Chickasaw, 
Miss.,  two  other  steamboats  —  the  Sallie  Wood 
and  Muscle — were  seized ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
at  Florence,  Ala.,  three  other  steamboats  were 
burned,  and  great  quantities  of  supplies  for  the 
rebel  army  were  taken  and  destroyed. 

The  expedition  proceeded  no  farther  up  the 
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river  ;  but  a  deputation  of  citizens  waited  on 
Lieutenant  Phelps  and  requested  him  to  respect 
their  persons  and  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  railroad  bridge,  which  connects  Florence 
with  the  railroad  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
all  of  which  was  complied  with. 

Returning  to  Cerro  Gordo,  the  prize  steamboats 
Eastport,  Sallie  Wood  and  Muscle,  were  laden 
with  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  feet  of 
valuable  lumber  and  ship-timber,  which,  with  all 
the  iron,  machinery,  spikes,  plating,  nails,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  rebel  gunboats,  was  carried  down 
to  the  Union  lines. 

A  rebel  encampment  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  was 
also  broken  up,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
arms,  clothing,  shoes,  provisions,  etc.,  were  se¬ 
cured  or  destroyed. 

The  expedition  met  with  the  most  gratifying 
proofs  of  loyalty  everywhere  on  the  Tennessee 
River ;  twenty-five  Tennesseeans  were  enlisted  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  by  Lieutenant  Gwin  of  the  Taylor, 
and  the  most  perfect  success  crowned  the  arduous 
labors  of  the  party. — (Doc.  32.) 

— Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  was  confirmed  as  Major- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

—  General  Hunter  proclaimed  martial  law 
throughout  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  declared  the 
crime  of  jayhawking  should  be  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand  and  summary  process. 

— Commander  Rowan,  with  fourteen  vessels, 
left  Roanoke  Island  yesterday  afternoon,  and  at  six 
minutes  past  nine,  this  morning,  when  oft’  Cobb’s 
Point,  N.  C.,  he  attacked  the  rebels’  squadron, 
which  had  fled  from  Roanoke,  under  Commander 
Lynch,  and  two  batteries,  mounting  five  guns. 
Within  twenty  minutes  a  schooner  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  struck  her  colors,  and  was  burned  by 
her  crew ;  and  immediately  afterward,  the  crews 
of  the  Powhatan,  Fanny,  Sea  Bird  and  Forrest, 
ran  them  ashore  and  set  fire  to  them,  while  those 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort  ran  their  vessels  into 
the  Canal  and  escaped;  the  Ellis  was  captured, 
and  brought  away  by  the  Union  forces. 

The  battery  on  Cobb’s  Point  was  also  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  enemy,  and  occupied  by  acting 
Master’s  Mate  Raymond  during  the  morning ;  and 
before  ten  o’clock  Elizabeth  City  also  surrendered. 
—(Doc.  33.) 

February  11. — The  Nashville  American ,  of 
this  day,  has  the  following :  From  the  beginning 
of  this  war  to  the  present  time,  the  constant  cry 


of  the  people  of  the  South  has  been,  God  and  the 
British  are  on  our  side.  That  cry  has  seemed  to 
satisfy  too  many  of  those  whose  lives  and  all 
have  been  at  stake,  that  we  would  triumph  with¬ 
out  proper  energy  of  our  own.  The  first  news 
that  is  looked  for  in  the  morning  paper  is  the 
“  Latest  Foreign  Intelligence.”  We  are  like  the 
“  unprofitable  servant  ”  to  whom  was  given  the 
one  talent.  Instead  of  putting  it  to  use,  we  have 
digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  that  which  was  given 
to  us.  Still  we  put  our  trust  in  God  and  the 
British.  The  disaster  at  Fishing  Creek,  and  the 
equally  fatal  result  at  Fort  Henry,  may  begin  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  God  and  the  British 
will  not  help  us  until  we  learn  to  help  ourselves. 
These  defeats  may  also  teach  us  that  which  every 
great  general  found  out  before  he  fought  many 
battles,  that  individual  bravery  is  valueless  against 
organized  drill  and  discipline.  It  behooves  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  at  least  to  awake  to  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  The  twelve  months  system  of 
volunteering  will  not  save  us.  The  hordes  of  Lin¬ 
coln  have  volunteered  for  the  war  to  subjugate. 
Will  we  not  enlist  for  the  same  length  of  time  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  homes  ? 

— Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  Medical  Director  to  Gen. 
Hooker’s  division,  in-  the  National  Army,  died  a 
camp,  near  Budd’s  Ferry,  Md.,  this  evening. 

Dr.  Bell  was  a  distinguished  physician,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  New-Hampshire,  and  enjoyed  a  prominent 
European  as  well  as  national  reputation.  His 
family  connections,  as  well  as  himself,  filled  many 
of  the  most  honorable  and  important  positions  in 
the  records  of  his  native  State.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  took  charge  of  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Somerville,  in 
which  position  he  won  the  attention  and  applause 
of  eminent  European  physicians,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  more  immediate  surroundings.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  also  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society.  He  had  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  politics,  and  held  many  import¬ 
ant  offices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  was  also  several 
times  made  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  the 
Gubernatorial  chair  of  Massachusetts. 

Immediately  following  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  surgeon  in  any  of  the  regiments  which 
might  require  his  service.  His  offer  was  eagerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  he  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and  with  them 
departed  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  was  present  at 
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the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  unremitting  attentions  to  the  wounded, 
both  friends  and  foes,  and  among  the  last  he  lin¬ 
gered  devotedly  among  the  sutfering  soldiers  on 
the  field,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  forces  on  Wash¬ 
ington.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  by  Presid¬ 
ent  Lincoln  a  Brigade-Surgeon,  under  General 
Hooker. 

When  Gen.  Hooker  was  appointed  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  of  a  division,  Dr.  Bell  was  promoted  to  his 
staff,  and  since  acted  as  Medical  Director. 

He  was  amiable  and  courteous,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  by  none  more  so  than  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts  volunteers,  who 
experienced  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  his  gen¬ 
erous  liberality  and  eminent  medical  skill.  — 
W  Y.  Times ,  February  23. 

— This  afternoon,  the  Sawyer  gun,  at  Newport 
News,  Ya.,  burst  while  being  fired.  Privates  Jo- 
siah  Jones,  of  Company  C,  and  James  Shepard,  of 
Company  B,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts 
regiment,  were  instantly  killed,  and  W.  W.  Bow¬ 
man,  of  Company  I,  same  regiment,  was  seriously 
injured.  Jones  belonged  in  Greenpoint,  Long- 
Island,  and  Shepard  in  Lowell,  Mass.  Four  or 
five  other  persons,  who  were  in  the  vicinity,  were 
also  injured,  but  none  of  them  seriously. 

— A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe  to  Craney  Island,  Ya.,  early  this  morning,  to 
inform  General  Huger  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
from  Port  Warren,  had  arrived.  The  bark  was 
accordingly  towed  up  opposite  Sewell’s  Point,  by 
the  steamer  Rancocas,  and  the  tug  Adriatic ;  and 
at  about  one  o’clock,  the  rebel  steamer  West- 
Point  came  out  from  Norfolk,  and  the  prisoners 
were  transferred.  They  numbered  four  captains, 
three  first  lieutenants,  six  second  lieutenants,  two 
third  lieutenants,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  others,  rank  and  file,  and  colored  servants. 
They  were  taken  at  Hatteras  and  Santa  Rosa, 
and  were  the  last  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort 
Warren,  except  Commodore  Barron. 

— The  Richmond  Examiner ,  of  this  date,  pub¬ 
lishes  an  elaborate  communication,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  proper  national  emblem 
for  the  South,  would  be  a  “single  star.”  The  ed¬ 
itor,  however,  disapproves  the  idea,  as  not  origin¬ 
al,  and  suggests  that  a  more  appropriate  symbol 
is  the  “horse.” — {Doc.  34.) 

February  12. — General  Price,  C.  S.  A.,  retreated 
from  Springfield,  Mo.,  towards  Ozark  and  Wilson 


Creek,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  military  stores 
and  equipments,  which  were  captured  by  General 
Curtis. 

— An  expedition  under  command  of  Colonel 
Reggin,  returned  to  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  to-day, 
from  up  the  Tennessee  River,  having  captured 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  contraband 
goods  at  Paris,  Tenn.  They  also  found  the  tents 
and  camp  equipage  of  the  troops  that  left  Fort 
Henry. — Chicago  Journal. 

— The  rebel  Congress  passed  and  Jeff.  Davis 
approved  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of 
the  railway  between  Danville,  Ya.,  and  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  military 
necessity. — Richmond  Examiner ,  February  13. 

— The  city  of  Edenton,  at  the  west  end  of  Albe¬ 
marle  Sound,  N.  C.,  was  taken  possession  of  this 
morning  by  an  expedition  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  A.  Maury,  U.S.N.  A  portion  of  a 
rebel  flying  artillery  regiment,  situated  in  the 
town,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  National  vessels, 
as  did  also  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Eight  rebel 
cannon  and  one  schooner  were  destroyed,  and 
two  schooners  captured. — {Doc.  40.) 

February  13. — The  Constitutional  Convention, 
in  session  at  Wheeling,  Ya.,  adopted  this  morning 
the  following  as  a  section  of  the  article  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  State  of  Western  Yirginia,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  this  action  should  be  a  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question : 

“No  slave  or  free  persons  of  color  shall  come 
into  this  State  for  permanent  residence  after  this 
constitution  goes  into  operation.” 

— This  day  an  extensive  fire  occurred  at  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ky.,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  several  large  establishments.  The  soldiers 
worked  hard,  and  finally  succeeded  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  conflagration.  Generals  Johnston  and 
Hardee,  in  person,  directed  the  movements  of  the 
troops. — Lynchburgh  {Va.)  Republican ,  Feb.  16. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  Davis  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  the 
Constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  any  attempt  to  abrogate  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  it  would  be  inhuman  and  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  civilisation  ;  that  any  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  suspended  by  the  existence  of  the  war  be 
resumed  at  its  termination ;  that  no  State,  by  any 
vote  of  secession,  or  any  other  act,  can  abrogate 
her  rights  or  obligations,  or  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  her  people  in  all  their 
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rights,  and  guarantee  to  them  a  State  republican 
government ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  to  carry  the 
“sword”  in  one  hand  and  the  “olive  branch”  in 
the  other,  and  to  restore  the  States  as  they  were 
before  the  war. 

— The  Thirteenth  regiment,  Michigan  volun¬ 
teers,  passed  through  Cincinnati,  0.,  to-day,  en 
route  for  Kentucky. — New  -  York  Times ,  Feb.  14. 

— Springfield,  Mo.,  was  occupied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  troops.  At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  General  Curtis’s  army  advanced  in  line  of 
battle,  and  at  daybreak  the  third  division,  headed 
by  the  Fourth  Iowa,  entered  and  took  peaceful 
possession  of  the  town.  The  rebel  General  Price 
had  left  at  two  o’clock  the  same  morning,  leaving 
over  six  hundred  of  his  sick  behind.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  forage  wagons  were  also  left.  He  had 
twelve  thousand  effective  troops  and  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery. 

— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  returned  the  thanks 
of  the  Department  to  Lieutenant  Phelps,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  recent  gunboat  expedition  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  destroying  or  capturing  the  re¬ 
bel  gunboats  and  stores,  dispersing  their  forces, 
and  breaking  up  their  encampments. — {Doe.  35.) 

— An  expedition  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
William  N.  Jeffers,  U.S.N.,  left  the  mouth  of 
North  River,  near  Edenton,  N.  C.,  and  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle 
Canal,  in  North-Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
structing  it.  The  proposed  work  was  found  to 
have  been  partially  executed  by  the  rebels  them¬ 
selves,  some  of  whom  were  discovered  engaged  in 
sinking  vessels  across  the  canal.  After  driving 
off  the  rebels,  the  work  was  completed  by  sinking 
two  schooners  in  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and 
burning  all  that  then  remained  above  water. — 
{Doe.  41.) 

— In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Treasury- 
Note  bill,  with  the  legal  tender  clause,  and  the 
clause  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  in  coin,  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  thirty  to  seven. 

February  14. — The  Ninety -third  regiment, of 
New-York  Volunteers,  (Morgan  Rifles,)  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  John  T.  Crocker,  left  Albany 
for  the  scene  of  active  service.  The  regiment 
embraces  three  companies  from  Washington  coun¬ 
ty,  two  from  Warren,  one  from  Essex,  one  from 
Saratoga,  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  one  from  Oneida 


and  Albany,  one  from  Alleghany,  and  one  from 
Rensselaer.  There  are  five  full  companies  of 
sharpshooters,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other 
companies  are  good  shots.  Colonel  Crocker  is  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  native  of  Cambridge, 
Washington  county.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
Colonel  of  the  Thirtieth  regiment  N.Y.S.M. 

— In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Earl  of  Stanhope  concerning 
the  stone  blockade  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Earl i Rus¬ 
sell  spoke  as  follows,  declaring  his  approval  of 
that  measure : 

“  He  said  the  government  had  no  official  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  subsequent  to  that  which 
had  already  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 
However,  the  sinking  of  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor  was  an  operation  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  could  not  but  believe  that  the  reports 
which  had  appeared  must  have  some  foundation. 
He  was  happy  to  hear  the  noble  Earl’s  protest 
against  the  permanent  destruction  of  any  harbor. 
Considering  that  these  were  commercial  harbors, 
and  that  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  was  severe 
weather,  vessels  of  all  nations,  even  those  not 
ultimately  destined  for  them,  ran  there  to  find 
refuge,  to  destroy  them  was  undoubtedly  an  act 
of  barbarity.  The  noble  Earl  would  have  seen 
that  the  reply  of  the  American  Government  was 
that  these  stone  vessels  were  intended  to  be  an 
obstruction  in  the  channel  to  aid  the  blockade, 
but  that  they  were  not  intended  for  the  permanent 
destruction  of  the  harbors.  In  conversing  with 
the  American  Minister  at  this  Court,  that  was  the 
view  which  he  took.  He  said  that  the  permanent 
destruction  of  Charleston  harbor  was  impossible  ; 
that  the  two  rivers  which  formed  the  harbor 
would  be  sure  to  make  a  channel,  and  that  it  was 
impossible,  even  if  it  had  been  intended,  to  effect 
the  permanent  destruction  of  the  harbor.  That, 
he  said,  however,  was  not  the  intention.  The 
intention  was  only  to  make  a  temporary  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  when  peace  was  restored  that  obstruc¬ 
tion  would  be  removed.  That,  he  believed,  was 
the  view  taken  by  the  American  government. 
There  had  been  some  communication  between 
Her  Majesty’s  government  and  that  of  France  on 
this  subject,  with  regard  to  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Emperor  took  the  same  view  as  that 
of  Her  Majesty.  But  whether  France  has  made 
any  official  representation  on  the  matter  to  the 
Federal  Government  he  was  not  able  to  say.” — 
London  Times ,  February  15. 
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— Edwin  M.  Stanton,  United  States  'Secretary 
of  War,  issued  an  order  releasing  all  political 
prisoners  held  in  confinement,  on  condition  that 
they  would  take  an  oath  not  to  aid  the  rebellion, 
or  in  any  way  attempt  to  injure  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  President  also  granted  an  amnesty 
to  such  persons  for  all  past  offences. 

— General  Lander  made  a  forced  reconnois- 
sance  last  night  and  to-day,  and,  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry,  broke  up  the  rebel  nest  at  Bloom¬ 
ing  Gap,  Va.,  taking  seventeen  commissioned  of¬ 
ficers,  fifty-eight  privates,  and  killing  thirteen 
others,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  and  six 
horses. — Colonel  Carroll,  of  the  Fifth  or  Eighth 
Ohio  regiment,  made  a  very  daring  reconnois- 
sance  to  Unger’s  Store,  in  Ya. — General  Dunning 
arrived  at  New -Creek  from  Moorcfield,  Ya.,  at 
which  place  he  captured  two  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  beef-cattle,  and  dispersed  the  guerrillas 
there,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  his  men  wounded. 
—{Doc.  36.) 

• 

— The  iron-clad  steam  gunboat  Mystic  was 
launched  at  the  town  in  Connecticut  from  which 
she  takes  her  name.  Her  extreme  length  over 
all  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  her  armor,  which 
extends  two  feet  below  the  water-line,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  longitudinal  iron  bars  three  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  inches  thick,  showing  four  inches  face,  and 
bolted  every  six  inches  with  three-quarter  inch 
bolts.  Her  rig  is  that  of  a  brigantine. — F  Y. 
Times ,  February  16. 

— Hamilton  Fish  and  Bishop  Ames  returned 
to  Washington  to-day,  and  made  report  to  the 
Government  of  their  mission  to  relieve  Union 
prisoners  in  the  South.  They  repaired  to  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  and  made  known  their  commission 
to  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Norfolk,  by 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  to  Richmond.  A 
reply  came  refusing  to  the  Commissioners  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Confederate  territory,  but  expressing 
readiness  to  negotiate  for  the  general  exchange 
of  prisoners.  The  Commissioners  opened  nego¬ 
tiation,  which  resulted  in  perfect  success.  An 
equal  exchange  was  agreed  on,  but  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  had  three  hundred  more  prisoners  than  the 
National  Government;  with  commendable  mag¬ 
nanimity,  they  proposed  to  release  those  also  on 
parole,  if  the  Government  would  agree  to  release 
three  hundred  of  their  men  that  may  next  fall 
into  its  hands. 

— Three  rebel  schooners  and  one  sloop,  all 
heavily  laden  with  rice,  lying  at  anchor  in  Bull’s 
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Bay,  S.  C.,  were  destroyed  by  an  expedition 
under  command  of  Acting  Y olunteer  Lieutenant 
Edward  Conroy. — {Doc.  42.) 

— A  skirmish  took  place  near  Flat  Lick  Ford, 
on  the  Cumberland  River,  Ky.,  between  two 
companies  of  cavalry  under  command  of  Col. 
Munday,  and  two  companies  of  sharp-shooters 
from  the  Forty-ninth  Indiana,  and  some  rebel 
pickets,  which  were  prowling  around  the  Ford. 
The  fight  took  place  near  some  rebel  batteries, 
and  resulted  in  a  rebel  loss  of  four  killed,  four 
wounded,  and  three  taken  prisoners.  The  Na¬ 
tional  troops  met  with  no  disaster. — Louisville 
Journal. 

February  15. — The  National  batteries  at  Venus 
Point,  on  the  Savannah  River,  were  attacked  at 
three  o’clock  this  afternoon,  by  four  rebel  gun¬ 
boats,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  passage  from 
Fort  Pulaski  for  the  rebel  steamers  then  at  that 
place.  After  an  engagement  of  one  hour  the 
rebels  were  driven  off;  the  flag-officer’s  boat 
being  disabled  and  taken  in  tow  and  the  steamer 
that  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river  return¬ 
ing  to  Fort  Pulaski.  The  guns  were  manned  by 
the  Third  Rhode  Island  detachment,  under  Capt. 
Gould,  and  effectively  worked.  There  was  no 
loss  on  the  National  side. — Brig- Gen.  Viele's 
Report. 

— The  Ninth  battery  of  Rhode  Island  Artil¬ 
lery,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Wightman, 
passed  through  New- York,  en  route  for  Port 
Royal,  S.  C. — F.  Y.  Times ,  February  16. 

— The  President,  through  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy,  returned  thanks  to  Brig. -Gen. 
Burnside  and  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  and  to 
Brig. -Gen.  Grant  and  Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  the 
land  and  naval  forces  under  their  respective  com¬ 
mands,  for  their  gallant  achievements  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Fort  Henry  and  at  Roanoke  Island. 

— Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  was  evacuated  this 
morning  by  the  rebels,  and  occupied  by  the 
National  army  under  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  D. 
C.  Buell.  The  National  troops  reached  Big  Bar¬ 
ren  River,  opposite  the  city,  about  two  o’clock 
this  afternoon,  having  accomplished  a  difficult 
march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty-eight  hours  and 
a  half.  They  found  the  bridge  across  the  river 
destroyed.  Col.  Turchin’s  brigade  crossed  on  a 
flat-boat,  the  artillery,  under  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Loomis  firing  shell  across  the  river,  which 
caused  a  hasty  evacuation  by  the  rebels. — {Doc. 
45.) 
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February  16. — The  ship  E.  W.  Farley,  having 
on  hoard  six  companies  of  the  Eighth  regiment 
of  New -Hampshire  volunteers,  sailed  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  Ship  Island,  Miss. 

—The  Mississippi ,  the  Organ  Democrat ,  and 
Los  Angelos,  and  California  Star  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  from  the  mails,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  overthrowing 
the  Government,  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  now  at  war  against  the  United  States. 
• — Neio-  Yorle  World,  February  17. 

— Brig. -Gen.  Price,  a  son  of  Sterling  Price,  Col. 
Phillip,  Major  Cross,  and  Capt.  Crosby  were 
captured  near  Warsaw,  Mo.,  by  Capt.  Stubbs,  of 
the  Eighth  Iowa  regiment.  They  had  some  five 
hundred  recruits  with  them,  in  charge,  but  they 
had  just  crossed  the  Osage  River,  and  as  Capt. 
Stubbs  had  but  a  small  force,  he  did  not  follow 
them. — N.  Y.  Commercial,  February  20. 

— The  United  States  gunboat  St.  Louis,  under 
command  of  Com.  A.  H.  Foote,  proceeded  up 
the  Cumberland  River,  Tennessee,  this  afternoon, 
and  destroyed,  a  few  miles  above  Dover,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Iron  Works,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  plates  for  the  rebel  govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  proprietors,  named  Lewis, 
was  taken  prisoner. — Chicago  Post. 

— Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  with  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  at  least  forty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  great  quantities  of  stores,  was 
surrendered,  this  morning,  to  the  Union  forces 
under  Gen.  Grant. 

A  small  squadron  of  gunboats,  convoying  sev¬ 
eral  transport  steamboats,  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  were  despatched  from  Cairo,  Ill.,  on  the 
eleventh ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth 
instant,  three  divisions  of  troops,  under  Generals 
McClernand,  Smith,  and  Wallace,  left  Fort 
Henry,  both  destined  for  operations  in  front  of 
Fort  Donelson. 

The  latter  body  moved  in  two  columns ;  and 
at  noon  of  the  twelfth,  the  head  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clcrnand’s  column  came  to  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy,  and  drove  in  his  pickets ;  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  being  occupied  in  assuming 
the  positions  to  which  the  different  corps  had 
been  assigned,  and  with  occasional  skirmishing 
on  the  line.  Gen.  McClernand’ s  command  formed 
the  right  of  the  extended  line,  with  his  right  rest¬ 
ing  on  Dover ;  while  the  command  of  Gen.  Smith 
formed  the  left,  his  left  extending  to  the  creek  on 
the  north  of  the  Fort. 

Vo u  IV.— Diary  3 


The  night  of  the  twelfth  was  spent  quietly ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  also,  but  little  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  non¬ 
arrival  of  the  gunboats,  and  the  reenforcements 
which  had  been  sent  from  Cairo  by  water.  The 
gunboat  Carondelet,  however,  under  direction  of 
Gen.  Grant,  approached  the  Fort,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  thirteenth,  and,  after  two  hours’  steady 
fire,  during  which  she  expended  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  shots,  she  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  action  to  repair  damages. 

The  gunboats  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville, 
and  Conestoga,  with  sixteen  transports  and  about 
ten  thousand  fresh  troops,  having  arrived  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  enemy’s  works ;  and  at  two  o’clock 
on  the  fourteenth,  the  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Carondelet,  forming  a  single  line  in 
front, _  with  the  Conestoga  and  Tyler  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  moved  up  the  river,  receiving 
the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  lower  batteries.  At  seven 
minutes  to  three  the  St.  Louis  opened  her  fire 
with  an  eight-inch  shell,  which  was  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  bidding 
fair  to  result  very  favorably.  The  iron-clad  boats 
took  a  position  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
batteries,  silenced  the  water-battery,  and  drove 
its  gunners  from  their  posts  ;  but  the  “  plunging 
shot  ”  from  the  batteries  having  entered  the  pilot¬ 
house  of  the  St.  Louis  and  shattered  her  wheel, 
and  the  other  vessels  having  also  suffered  severe¬ 
ly,  the  Commodore  ordered  the  squadron  to  drop 
down  the  river  ;  and  the  action  ceased. 

These  mishaps  led  to  the  determination,  by 
Gen.  Grant,  to  make  the  investment  of  the  Fort 
as  perfect  as  possible,  to  strengthen  his  position, 
and  to  await  the  repair  of  the  gunboats ;  but  the 
enemy  frustrated  all  his  purposes. 

Soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union  line,  near 
the  river,  below  the  Fort,  was  attacked  by  a 
heavy  body  of  the  enemy’s  forces.  The  Eighth 
and  Forty-first  Illinois  regiments,  first  received 
the  shock;  and  they  maintained  their  position 
with  great  coolness,  until  reinforcements  joined 
the  assailants,  when  McAllister’s  and  Schwartz’s 
batteries  were  also  attacked  and  captured.  The 
Eighteenth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty- 
first  Illinois  were  quickly  moved  to  the  support 
of  their  associates  ;  and  after  a  desperate  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  both  sides  displayed  great  daring, 
all  but  three  of  the  pieces  of  the  captured  batter¬ 
ies  were  recovered  by  the  Union  troops.  At 
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length,  overpowered  by  numbers  and  without 
ammunition,  the  Illinoians  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  ;  and  the  enemy,  with  cheers,  pressed  for¬ 
ward  and  outflanked  them  on  the  right,  when  the 
Seventeenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  and  the 
Thirty-first  and  Forty-fourth  Indiana  regiments, 
all  under  Col.  Cruft,  were  brought  up  to  support 
the  failing  fortunes  of  the  Union  men.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  mistake,  on  the  part  of  this  reenforcement, 
led  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentuckians  to  pour  a  vol¬ 
ley  into  the  ranks  of  the  Thirty-first  Illinoians, 
causing  terrible  loss,  and  increasing  the  confusion, 
of  which  the  enemy  promptly  availed  himself  by 
pressing  forward  with  greater  energy  than  before. 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  Col.  Wallace’s  bri¬ 
gade,  embracing  the  Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Forty- 
fifth,  and  Forty-eighth  Illinois  regiments,  came 
up  ;  but  so  completely  had  the  enemy  brought  up 
his  forces,  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
with  very  heavy  loss  ;  notwithstanding,  in  anoth¬ 
er  part  of  the  line,  another  strong  body  of  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  by  the  Forty-eighth,  Fif¬ 
ty-eighth  and  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  and  the  First 
Nebraska  regiments  and  Taylor’s  Chicago  bat¬ 
tery. 

At  this  moment  the  prospect  was  gloomy 
enough.  The  Union  men  had  been  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men ;  and  the  enem}^ 
held  the  dearly-bought  position.  Gen.  Grant  saw 
the  emergency,  and  he  hastened  to  meet  it.  Gen. 
Smith  was  ordered  to  make  a  strong  assault  on 
the  left  of  the  line,  and  to  carry  the  position  at 
all  hazards ;  while  preparations  were  also  made 
to  renew  the  operations  on  the  right,  with  a  view 
to  recover  the  position  which  had  been  lost  in 
the  morning. 

Gen.  Smith  immediately  ordered  Col.  Cooke, 
commanding  the  Third  brigade  of  his  division,  to 
move  with  his  command — embracing  the  Seventh, 
Fiftieth,  and  Fifty-second  Illinois,  the  Twelfth 
Iowa,  and  Thirteenth  Missouri  regiments — against 
one  portion  of  the  enemy’s  lines  ;  while,  with  the 
Fourth  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Lauinan — 
embracing  the  Second,  Seventh,  and  Fourteenth 
Iowa,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  regiments — 
he,  in  person,  dashed  against  another  part  of  the 
works. 

The  Second  Iowa  regiment  led  the  advance,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Fifty-second  Indiana;  and  the  other 
regiments  of  the  brigade,  while  the  sharpshooters 
were  deployed  on  either  flank  as  skirmishers. 
The  column  of  attack  moved  forward,  without 


firing  a  gun,  and  charged  into  the  work,  driving 
the  enemy  before  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  occupying  the  position.  The  colors  of  the 
Second  Iowa  occupied  the  post  of  honor ;  but  the 
loss  with  which  it  was  purchased  was  immense. 

The  successful  result  of  this  desperate  struggle 
inspired  the  troops,  and  in  every  portion  of  the 
line  of  offence  the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed. 

Soon  afterwards  Col.  Smith,  commanding  the 
Fifth  brigade,  moved  the  Eighth  Missouri  and 
Eleventh  Indiana  regiments  against  the  position, 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  from  which  the 
Union  troops  had  been  driven,  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  day ;  and  part  of  the  First  brigade,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Cruft — embracing  the  Thirty-first 
and  Forty-fourth  Indiana  regiments — was  moved 
to  his  support.  The  assault  was  made  in  two  col¬ 
umns  ;  and  it  was  a  complete  success,  the  hill  was 
carried  by  storm ;  and  the  enemy  was  driven  into 
his  works,  amidst  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  victors. 

No  further  movements  were  made  during  the 
fifteenth  ;  both  armies  occupying  their  respective 
positions  and  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  this  morning.  At  daybreak,  however, 
the  enemy  sounded  a  parley  and  displayed  a 
white  flag,  to  which  Col.  Lauman,  commanding 
the  Fourth  brigade,  responded  ;  and  proposals  for 
a  surrender  were  tendered  and  accepted. 

Generals  Floyd  and  Pillow',  with  about  five 
thousand  of  the  garrison,  escaped  in  the  night ; 
and  those  who  surrendered  embraced  Generals 
Buckner  and  Tilghman,  some  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  tw'enty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  stores,  etc. 

During  the  action  on  the  foiyteenth,  the  gun¬ 
boats  suffered  severely.  The  St.  Louis  wras  struck 
sixty-one  times,  and  lost  ten  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Pittsburgh  was  struck  forty-seven 
times,  and  lost  two  men,  wounded  ;  the  Caronde- 
let  was  struck  fifty-four  times,  and  lost  thirty- 
three  men  ;  and  the  Louisville  was  struck  about 
forty  times,  and  lost  nine  men. — {Doc.  46.) 

February  17. — At  Columbus,  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  held  a  mass-meeting  in  the  State  House 
to  rejoice  over  the  recent  victories  of  Forts  Henry, 
Donelson,  etc. 

Gov.  Tod  was  called  to  the  chair ;  prayer  was 
made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Hoge,  amid  the  boom¬ 
ing  of  cannon.  Gov.  Tod  said  : 

“  If  there  is  a  man  in  all  the  country  that  does 
not  rejoice  over  the  news  of  to-day,  frown  on  him, 
brand  him  as  a  traitor.  Is  he  in  your  churches  ? 
turn  him  out.  Is  he  in  your  Assembly  ?  put  him 
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out.  Is  he  in  your  family  ?  shut  the  door  in  his 
face.  [Cheers.]  We  want  it  understood  as  the 
voice  of  this  meeting,  that  the  Government  is  to 
hang  all  guilty  traitors  ;  and  that  if  England  con¬ 
tinues  to  threaten,  we  will  next  pay  our  respects 
to  her.” 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ew- 
jng,  Lieut. -Governor  Stanton,  Mr.  Delano,  Col.  B. 
McCook,  Messrs.  Groesbeck,  Fink,  Monroe,  Flagg 
and  Galloway.  Senators,  Representatives,  State 
officers  and  the  people,  had  a  refreshing  season, 
and  adjourned  after  three  cheers  for  the  Union. 

— A  battle  took  place  at  Sugar  Creek,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  this  day.  The  rebels  were  concealed  in  the 
woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  country  was 
broken,  hilly  woodland.  The  First  Missouri  cav¬ 
alry,  while  changing  up  the  hill,  were  fired  upon 
by  the  ambushed  foe,  concealed  behind  the  trees. 

After  receiving  a  murderous  fire,  in  which  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  Nationals  fell  and  five  were  wounded, 
the  cavalry  fell  back  and  formed  in  line.  Major 
Bowen  came  up  and  shelled  the  woods  with  his 
mountain  howitzers.  The  enemy  replied  with 
their  artillery.  The  latter  ceased  firing,  and  the 
National  advance  fell  back  to  their  camp.  Major 
Bowen  was  wounded  in  the  wrist.  Capt.  Switzer, 
of  Wright’s  battalion,  Fourth  cavalry,  and  Major 
T.  C.  McKinney,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  were 
among  the  wounded. — St.  Louis  Democrat. 

— Gen.  Huger,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  this  day:  “Such  portions  of  the 
militia  as  are  called  into  service,  in  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  report  to  the  nearest  confederate  offi¬ 
cer,  and  will  be  employed  in  defending  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  homes  now  threatened  by  the  invader. 

“  They  will  obstruct  the  water-courses  and  roads 
by  which  the  enemy  may  approach,  and  from  the 
narrow  banks  of  the  rivers  use  their  shot-guns  on 
the  ravagers.  They  will  arrest  all  citizens  who 
hold  intercourse  with  the  enemy. 

“Let  every  man  do  his  duty,  and  the  destroyers 
will  be  driven  from  your  country.” 

— This  day  two  regiments  of  rebel  Tennesseeans 
marched  into  Fort  Donelson  to  reinforce  it,  being 
unaware  of  its  capture.  They  went  along  with 
their  colors  flying  and  their  bands  playing,  and 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  camp  without  any  warn¬ 
ing  as  to  the  character  of  the  possessors  of  it. 
They  were  all  (one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy)  captured. — N.  Y.  Herald ,  March  1. 

February  18. — A  skirmish  occurred  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo.,  between  a  detachment  of  Ohio  cav¬ 


alry  and  a  band  of  rebels,  headed  by  Quantrel 
and  Parker.  The  latter  were  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  three  killed,  several  wounded,  and  several  ta¬ 
ken  prisoners.  A  quantity  of  arms  was  also  cap¬ 
tured.  The  Federal  loss  one  killed  and  three 
wounded. — {Doc.  47.) 

— This  morning,  Gov.  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  drafting  into  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  every  man  in  the  State  subject  to  military 
duty,  to  respond  within  twenty  days. — Memphis 
Appeal,  February  19. 

— The  Constitutional  Convention  in  session  at 
Wheeling,  Va.,  adjourned  this  evening,  after  fifty- 
nine  days’  session.  The  Free  State  measure  was 
defeated.  Commissioners  were,  however,  appoint¬ 
ed,  with  powers  to  reassemble  the  Convention  in 
case  the  new  State  was  recognised  by  Congress. — 
National  Intelligencer ,  February  20. 

— In  the  British  Parliament,  John  Bright  made 
a  strong  speech  denouncing  the  policy  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  as  to  the  Trent  affair,  and  was 
answered  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Earl  Russell  ex¬ 
plained  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaver,  a  British  subject 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Warren,  sustaining  the  action 
of  the  American  Government. 

— At  Baltimore,  Md.,  S.  S.  Wills,  the  publish¬ 
er,  and  Thomas  S.  Piggott,  editor  of  The  South , 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  Fort  McHenry. 

— The  first  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  “per¬ 
manent”  government  of  the  Confederate  States, 
was  opened  at  noon  to-day  in  the  capitol  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Vice-President-elect,  Alexander  II. 
Stevens,  of  Georgia,  occupying  the  chair  in  the 
Senate.  Nineteen  Senators  were  present,  and  a 
quorum  of  Representatives.  After  the  election  of 
proper  officers,  and  a  speech  from  Thomas  S.  Bo- 
cock,  of  Virginia,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  “  permanent”  Congress  was  de¬ 
clared  duly  organized. — {Doc.  48.) 

— Tiie  Thirteenth  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Neal  Dow,  left 
Camp  Beaufort,  Augusta,  for  the  seat  of  war. 

— Flag-Officer  Goldsborougii  and  Brig. -Gen. 
Burnside  issued  a  proclamation  at  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land,  explaining  the  object  of  their  mission,  de¬ 
claring  the  course  they  intend  to  pursue,  and  in¬ 
viting  the  inhabitants  of  North-Carolina  to  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves  from  the  malign  influence  of  the 
bad  men  in  their  midst,  and  to  return  to  their  al¬ 
legiance. — {Doc.  49.) 

— Howell  Cobb,  R.  Toombs,  M.  J.  Crawford, 
Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  members  from  Georgia,  have 
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issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  that  State,  on 
relinquishing  their  seats  in  the  provisional  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Confederate  States.  They  call  upon 
the  people  of  Georgia  to  exert  every  nerve,  and 
strain  every  muscle,  to  repress  the  invaders. 
Though  acknowledging  the  Southern  inability  to 
cope  with  the  resources,  numbers,  equipments 
and  munitions  of  war  of  the  North,  they  urge  the 
confederates  to  provide  against  these  odds  by 
“  desperate  courage,  unflinching  daring,  and  uni¬ 
versal  self-sacrifice.”  They  warn  the  Georgians 
against  being  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and  in¬ 
cite  them  to  prepare  for  all  contingencies,  by  arm¬ 
ing  every  woman  and  child  with  a  firebrand,  that 
nothing  but  “  blackness  and  ruin”  may  “  welcome 
the  vandals.” 

They  recognise  with  gratitude  the  hand  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  preserving  the  Confederacy  from  those 
who,  having  complete  control  of  the  seas,  and  an 
immense  army,  “disciplined  to  the  unthinking 
stolidity  of  regulars,”  were  preparing  to  “crush 
them  with  a  giant’s  grasp.”  Finally  they  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  an  unshaken  faith 
in  God,  declare  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  struggle,  and  a  belief  that  their  child¬ 
ren’s  children  wTill  rise  up  to  call  them  “blessed.” 
— {Doc.  50.) 

February  19. — President  Lincoln  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to-day : 

“  It  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  assemble  in  their  customary 
places  of  meeting  for  public  solemnities,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  inst.,  and  cele¬ 
brate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  by  causing  to  be  read  to  them  his 
immortal  Farewell  Address. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  the  nineteenth  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-sixth.” 

— Gov.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  having  taken 
the  field  in  person,  issued  orders,  from  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Memphis,  appointing  his  division  com¬ 
manders,  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  and 
repel  the  invaders  of  the  State. — {Doc.  51.) 

— Tiie  first  payment  of  interest  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  war-loan,  was  made  at  the  office  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Assistant  Treasurer,  in  New -York  City. 

— In  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  session  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  the  electoral  votes  for  President 


and  Vice-President  were  counted.  The  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  was  one  hundred  and 
nine,  all  of  which  were  cast  for  Jeff1.  Davis,  for 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  for  Vice- 
President. 

—The  Memphis  Appeal ,  of  this  date,  has  th 
following : 

“Gen.  Polk  issued  orders  yesterday,  that  the 
track  of  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad  should 
be  torn  up,  and  the  bridges  burned,  which  order 
was  obeyed,  and  by  this  time  the  work  of  des¬ 
truction  is  complete  on  a  great  part  of  the  road. 
A  rumor  prevailed  on  the  streets  this  afternoon, 
that  Polk  was  preparing  to  evacuate  Columbus 
to-morrow,  remove  all  the  guns,  etc.,  and  demol¬ 
ish  the  fortifications.  The  forces  at  New-Madrid 
and  Fort  Pillow,  together  with  the  Columbus 
troops,  are  to  repair  at  once  to  Memphis,  and 
make  a  stand,  making  an  army  of  about  fifty 
thousand  men.” 

— The  city  of  Clarksville,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  Tennessee,  was  taken  possession  of  to-day 
by  the  National  forces,  under  command  of  Flag- 
Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  U.S.N.,  having  surrendered 
without  an  engagement.  Two  thirds  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  having  fled  from  the  town,  Com.  Foote, 
at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  assuring  all  peaceably-disposed  persons,  that 
they  might  resume  with  safety  their  business 
avocations,  requiring  only  the  military  stores  and 
equipments  to  be  given  up. — {Doc.  52.) 

February  20.  —  Gen.  Mitchell  sent  a  cavalry 
force  to  Russellville,  Ky.,  and  captured  eleven 
rebels. — One  thousand  rebel  prisoners,  captured 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  mostly  Mississippians 
and  Texans,  left  Cairo,  Ill.,  to-night,  for  Chicago. 

— Isham  G.  Harris,  rebel  Governor  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  addressed  a  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  giving  his  reasons  for  removing  the 
records  of  the  government  to  and  convening  the 
Legislature  at  Memphis,  in  accordance  with  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  providing  for  such  a  necessity.  He 
states  that  the  reverses  to  the  confederate  arms, 
leaving  the  State  open  from  the  Cumberland  Gap 
to  Nashville ;  the  National  victories  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  enabling  the  enemy 
to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  State  with  impunity, 
and  the  fact  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  fallen  back 
south  of  Nashville,  with  his  army,  had  left  the 
State  capital  in  a  wholly  defenceless  condition. 
The  removal  to  Memphis  then  became  unavoid- 
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able.  He  complains  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
found  in  organizing  well-disciplined  and  equipped 
troops  for  the  confederate  government,  urges  a 
remodelling  of  the  State  militia  system,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  conviction  that  the  invader  will  yet 
be  driven  from  the  soil  of  Tennessee. — (Doc.  59.) 

—  This  morning  the  United  States  steamer 
Stepping  Stones,  with  a  launch  and  boat’s  crew 
from  the  Yankee,  went  on  a  reconnoissance  up 
Occoquan  Creek,  Va.,  some  four  miles.  Lieut. 
Eastman  sent  out  Acting  Master  Lawrence  with 
the  launch,  who  visited  the  north  and  south 
shores  of  the  creek,  penetrating  a  short  distance 
into  the  interior,  but  without  finding  any  signs 
of  the  rebels.  Just  as  the  launch  was  leaving 
the  south  side  of  the  creek,  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  on  them  by  the  rebels,  from  five  or  six 
field-pieces  posted  in  a  clump  of  woods.  Some 
forty  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy,  all  of 
which  flew  uncomfortably  near  the  Stepping 
Stones,  but  doing  no  damage  save  slightly  tear¬ 
ing  the  flag.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the 
Stepping  Stones,  and  a  howitzer  in  the  launch 
plunged  a  shower  of  rifled  shot  into  the  cover  of 
the  rebels,  which  undoubtedly  damaged  them,  as 
their  fire  soon  slackened. — (Doc.  53.) 

— The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  this  date,  says : 
“  An  immense  defence  meeting  was  held  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  last  week.  Resolutions  were  passed, 
appointing  committees  in  each  ward  of  the  city, 
to  form  a  complete  military  organization,  and  to 
drill  the  levies.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
times  demanded  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
in  Memphis.  In  the  afternoon,  most  of  the  stores 
on  Front  row,  and  many  of  those  on  Main  street, 
closed  their  doors,  in  compliance  with  a  procla¬ 
mation  from  the  Mayor.  A  considerable'  number 
of  citizens,  who  had  given  in  their  names  to  join 
the  defence  organization,  met  in  the  Council 
Chamber  in  the  evening,  and  went  out  in  proces¬ 
sion  to  drill.” 

— Winton,  N.  C.,  was  burned  by  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Burnside.  The  Federal  troops,  with  gun¬ 
boats,  ascended  the  Chowan  River,  where  the 
rebels  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them.  The 
National  troops  landed  and  destroyed  the  town. 
—(Doc.  54.) 

February  21. — The  Richmond  Whiff,  of  this 
date,  has  the  following:  “We  had  not  supposed 
it  was  seriously  contemplated  in  any  quarter  to 
call  out  into  active  service  the  whole  male  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  The  proposition  of  Governor 


Letcher,  to  have  all  over  sixteen  and  under  sixty- 
five,  in  cities,  drilled  for  the  defence  of  their  re¬ 
spective  localities,  is  a  different  affair.  That  may 
be  practicable,  and,  under  circumstances,  might 
be  desirable.  But  we  have  very  great  doubts 
whether  such  a  mass  would  effect  more  good 
than  mischief.  But  in  respect  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  call  out  the  whole  male  population  over 
sixteen  and  under  sixty-five,  or  even  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  would  be  a  mischievous 
and  inexcusable  folly.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
not  arms  to  put  in  their  hands.  That  objection 
alone  is  sufficient.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
ruin  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  State,  and 
leave  us  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
war  beyond  the  present  session. 

“We  hear  that  the  rage  for  volunteering  is 
greater  than  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  There  will  be  no  want  of  men,  without 
any  extraordinary  legislation,  if  they  can  only  get 
arms  and  leaders  to  conduct  them  against  the 
enemy.  If  there  should  be  any  deficiency;  it 
could  be  easily  supplied  by  a  draft  on  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  1  able-bodied  ’  young  men  in  the 
Commissary  and  Quartermaster’s  Department. 

“  Far  better  this  expedient  than  to  draw  the 
boys  from  their  books,  and  the  old  men  from 
their  useful  labors.” 

— Rumors  of  the  partial  evacuation  of  Manas¬ 
sas,  Va.,  by  the  rebels,  were  prevalent  in  AVash- 
ington  to-day,  but  they  were  not  generally  cred¬ 
ited. 

— A  battle  took  place,  to-day,  about  seven 
miles  from  Fort  Craig,  near  Valverde,*  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  New-Mexico,  between  the  rebel  for¬ 
ces  under  Col.  Steele,  and  the  National  forces 
commanded  by  Col.  Canby.  The  battle  lasted 
from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  sundown, 
and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  National  troops, 
who  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Fort.  McRae’s 
battery  of  six  pieces  was  captured  by  the  rebels, 
after  a  gallant  defence  in  which  Capt.  McRae  was 
killed. — (Doc.  55.) 

— Capt.  Nathaniel  P.  Gordon,  commander  of 
the  slave-ship  Erie,  was  executed  at  New-York, 
according  to  sentence.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by 
swallowing  strychnine,  which  he  had  concealed 

*  Valverde  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  or  Rio  Grande,  near  the  border  of  New-Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Fort  Craig  is  ten  miles  north  of  this  point,  on  the 
same  river.  Col.  Kit  Carson,  who  is  said  to  have  done  good 
service  with  his  regiment,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  has  had  his 
headquarters  at  Albuquerque  for  some  time,  and  appears  to 
have  arrived  at  the  scene  of  conllict  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
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in  his  cell,  but  the  exertions  of  three  physicians 
managed  to  prolong  his  life  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  execution,  which  took  place  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve  o’clock. 

— TnE  first  battalion  of  Connecticut  cavalry, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Judson  M.  Lyon,  passed 
through  New-York  City  en  route  for  Wheeling, 
Va.,  to  join  Gen.  Rosecrans. 

—  The  Massachusetts  Thirty -first  regiment, 
and  five  companies  of  the  Thirteenth  Maine  regi¬ 
ment,  sailed  to-day  from  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the 
steamer  Mississippi  for  Ship  Island. 

February  22. — A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
Henry  T.  Clark,  rebel  Governor  of  North-Carolina, 
calling  upon  the  people  of  his  State  to  respond  to 
the  requisition  made  upon  them  by  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  fill  up  their  quota 
in  the  army  for  the  special  defence  of  the  State. 
He  urges  every  argument  of  past  renown  and 
present  need  to  induce  them  to  enlist  against 
their  “  invaders,”  who  are  threatening  to  advance 
upon  them,  he  says,  “  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful 
wickedness  without  a  parallel.” — {Doc.  56.) 

— In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  loyal  United  States  with  ap¬ 
propriate  ceremonies. — The  sloop-of-war  Adiron¬ 
dack  was  launched  at  the  Navy-yard  at  Brooklyn, 
New-York,  to-day. 

— At  Fort  Donelson  Gen.  Grant  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 

“  Tennessee,  by  her  rebellion,  having  ignored 
all  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  courts  will  be 
allowed  to  act  under  State  authority,  but  all  cases 
coming  within  the  reach  of  the  military  arm,  will 
be  adjudicated  by  the  authorities  the  Government 
has  established  within  the  State. 

“  Martial  law  is  therefore  declared  to  extend 
over  West -Tennessee.  Whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  citizens  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
maintain  law  and  order  over  the  territory,  the 
military  restriction  here  indicated  will  be  re¬ 
moved.” 

— TnE  inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis,  as 
President  of  the  “permanent”  government  of 
the  Confederate  States,  was  celebrated  to-day, 
with  befitting  solemnity,  at  Richmond,  Ya.  The 
ceremonies  began  at  noon,  and  were  conducted  in 
front  of  the  capitol.  An  earnest  and  impressive 
inaugural  was  delivered  by  the  President-elect, 


after  which  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  tc 
him  by  J.  D.  Ilalyburton,  Confederate  Judge. 
The  oath  to  the  Vice-President-elect,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  was  then  administered  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  after  which  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  escorted  to  their  respective  homes 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements. — {Doc.  58.) 

— TnE  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  celebrated  to-day  at  a  public  breakfast  at 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  London,  England.  The 
Bishop  of  Ohio  presided,  and  two  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Adams,  United  States  Minister,  in 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
referred  to  the  crisis  in  America.  “  The  United 
States,”  he  said,  “are  engaged  in  throwing  off  the 
burden  of  a  malign  power.  The  assault  on  the 
Federal  Government  carries  with  it  an  aggressive 
principle.  It  involved  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
proscriptive  right  of  some  men  to  rule  over  their 
fellows.  We  must  then  fully  reestablish  our 
fundamental  doctrines  at  every  hazard.  It  will 
doubtless  cost  us  a  severe  effort  in  men,  money, 
time,  disorder,  and  perhaps  confusion ;  but  let  us 
remember  the  trials  which  Washington  endured; 
let  us  trust  that  we  are  passing  through  this  fire 
of  purification,  only  to  gather,  as  of  yore,  the  moral 
fruits  of  self-devotion.” 

The  Bishop  of  Ohio  proposed  “the  health  of 
Queen  Victoria,”  which  was  drank  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Moss,  United  States  Consul  at  London, 
proposed  the  next  toast,  which  was,  “the  Union.” 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  proposed,  “England  and 
America,”  and  invoked  the  sympathy  of  England, 
which  would  ultimately  remove  from  the  United 
States  the  great  cause  which  had  produced  the 
present  troubles. 

The  proceedings  lasted  for  upward  of  five  hours, 
and  terminated  in  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio. — New-York  Times ,  March  6. 

February  23. — Gen.  Buell,  with  three  hundred 
mounted  men  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Gallatin,  Tenn. — New  -  York  Herald , 
March  3. 

— This  day  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  (a  town  on 
White  River,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles 
northwest  of  Little  Rock,)  was  captured  by  Gen. 
Curtis.  The  rebels  fled  in  great  confusion  across 
the  Boston  Mountains.  They  burnt  a  portion  of 
the  town  before  they  retired,  besides  perpetrating 
an  act  of  cowardly  vandalism,  which  it  is  almost 
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difficult  to  believe,  had  it  not  been  too  fatally  veri¬ 
fied.  The  rebels  left  a  quantity  of  poisoned  meat 
behind  them,  which  unhappily  was  partaken  of 
by  the  National  troops,  and  resulted  in  poisoning 
forty  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  caval¬ 
ry,  among  them  one  or  two  valuable  commanding 
officers.  Such  deeds  entitle  the  perpetrators  to 
no  mercy. — {Doc.  60.) 

— The  Eighty-first  regiment  of  New-York  vol¬ 
unteers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Edwin  Rose, 
arrived  in  New-York  from  Albany. 

— Gen.  Halleck  issued  an  order,  to  be  read  to 
all  the  troops  under  his  command,  defining  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  forces  as  they  ad¬ 
vance.  Private  property  is  to  be  strictly  re¬ 
spected,  and  all  non-combatants  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  neutrals  in  the  existing  war ;  those, 
however,  who  give  any  aid  to  the  secessionists 
are  to  be  regarded  as  belligerents,  and  treated  as 
such.  Regarding  the  slavery  question  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  the  civil  and  not  the  military  au¬ 
thorities  have  jurisdiction,  he  prohibits  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  fugitive  slaves  within  the  lines  of  the 
army,  except  by  special  order  of  the  generals  com¬ 
manding. — {Doe.  61.) 

— Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  evacuated  by  the  rebel 
troops  this  day. 

February  24. — A  slight  skirmish  took  place  at 
Mason’s  Neck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Occoquan, 
Va.,  between  a  body  of  Texan  rangers  and  a 
party  of  National  troops.  The  rangers  fired  from 
a  house  in  which  they  took  refuge.  Two  of  the 
Nationals,  belonging  to  the  New-York  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment,  were  killed,  and  another  man 
was  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  not 
ascertained. — N.  T.  Herald ,  February  26. 

— The  Twelfth  regiment  of  Connecticut  volun¬ 
teers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Henry  C. 
Deming,  left  New-Haven  for  the  seat  of  war  at 
Ship  Island,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

— Cols.  Wood,  of  the  Fourteenth  New-York, 
Lee,  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  and  Cogs¬ 
well,  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  (N.  Y.  S.  V.,) 
arrived  at  Baltimore  from  Fortress  Monroe,  having 
been  released  by  the  rebels.  Colonel  Wood,  who 
was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  Jeff.  Davis, 
states  that  there  was  no  enthusiasm  manifested 
on  the  occasion. 

— Bishop  Thomas  F.  Davis,  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  South- 
Carolina,  now  in  session  at  Charleston,  has  pro¬ 
nounced  an  address,  in  which  he  states  that  prior 


Conventions  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  had  declared  that  “  we  were  no  longer,  as 
a  Church,  in  administrative  union  with  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.” — N.  Y.  Times ,  February  25. 

— An  expedition,  composed  of  four  iron-clad 
gunboats  and  two  mortar-boats,  with  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Illinois  and  a  battalion  of  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin  Regiments,  made  a  reconnoisance  from 
Cairo,  Illinois,  down  the  Mississippi  river  this 
morning,  and  discovered  that  the  rebels  had 
seized  all  the  flatboats  and  skiffs  as  far  up  as 
they  dared  to  come ;  also  that  there  had  been  a 
movement  among  the  troops  at  Columbus.  The 
gunboats  and  mortar-boats  getting  into  position 
on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  when  a  rebel 
steamer,  with  a  white  flag,  made  its  appearance, 
some  rebel  officers  came  on  board  the  Cincinnati, 
and  a  consultation  took  place. — Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette. 

—  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  was  occupied  by  the 
National  forces,  under  the  command  of  General 
Banks.  The  troops  were  unopposed,  and  found 
all  the  necessaries  for  a  permanent  occupation. 

— Lieut.  A.  C.  Rhind,  U.  S.  N.,  went,  with  Lieut. 
Prentiss  and  three  men,  on  an  expedition  to  Bear 
Bluff,  opposite  White  Point,  on  North -Edisto 
River,  S.  C.,  where  the  rebels  were  erecting  a 
battery.  Two  men  were  found,  as  picket  guards, 
in  the  magazine  of  the  unfinished  battery,  asleep. 
In  attempting  to  secure  them,  one  was  shot  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands 
of  Lieutenant  Rhind.  The  other  was  captured. — • 
{Doe.  62.) 

February  25. — General  Henry  Heth  and  staff 
have  arrived  at  Lewisburgh,  Va.  He  takes  com¬ 
mand  of  the  forces  of  Kanawha.  He  was  greeted 
with  great  applause  by  the  troops,  many  of  whom 
were  in  his  old  command,  and  all  knew  him  by 
reputation.  Great  confidence  is  felt  in  this  young 
and  talented  officer,  and  no  one  could  have  been 
sent  who  gives  so  universal  satisfaction. — Rich¬ 
mond  Dispatch ,  February  28. 

— The  Savannah  Republican  of  this  date  says  : 
A  reconnoissance  by  the  steamer  Savannah,  yes¬ 
terday,  brought  to  light  all  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  in  our  river.  They  have  erected  three 
batteries,  which  effectually  cut  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Fort— one  of  four  guns,  on  Venus’s 
Point,  one  of  the  same  number  of  guns  on  a  small 
marsh,  just  above  Long  Island,  and  commanding 
the  south  channel,  and  the  third  on  boats  moored 
in  Mud  River.  The  three  are  located  in  the  form 
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of  a  triangle,  and  could  not  be  passed  by  any  ves¬ 
sel  in  our  service.  The  guns  are  all  of  a  heavy 
calibre,  most  of  them  throwing  shot  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  miles.  A  number  were  fired  at 
the  Savannah,  but  they  all  fell  short. 

— Major  Ferdinand  Lacomte  formally  received 
his  appointment  on  Major-General  McClellan’s 
staff.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  energetic  officers  in  the  Swiss  service,  and 
is  known  as  an  author  as  well  as  a  soldier.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  to  enter  the  National  army. 

— The  city  of  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  capital  of  Tennessee,  was  occupied  this 
morning  by  the  National  forces  under  command 
of  General  Nelson,  U.S.A.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  the  landing  of  the  troops,  who  had  been 
conveyed  from  Clarksville  by  steamer.  The  great¬ 
est  panic  prevailed  in  the  city  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  approach  of  the  National  soldiers. 
Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  fled  with  the 
retreating  rebel  army,  and  a  vast  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  fugitives. — 
{Doc.  63.) 

— The  Ninth  Ohio  and  Second  Minnesota  regi¬ 
ments  this  afternoon  received  two  splendid  flags 
from  the  loj^al  ladies  of  Louisville,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  their  victory  at  Mill  Springs  on  January 
nineteenth.  Considerable  enthusiasm  attended 
the  presentation. — Louisville  Journal ,  Feb.  26. 

— An  important  order  was  issued  from  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  in  relation  to  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  in  regard  to  military 
operations.  All  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United 
States  (loyal  States,  we  presume,  is  meant)  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  War  Department,  and 
all  telegraphic  communications  in  respect  to 
military  operations,  not  authorized  by  the  War 
Department,  were  forbidden.  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  military  intelligence,  however  obtained, 
and  by  whatever  medium  received,  not  authorized 
by  the  official  authority,  were  excluded  thereafter 
from  receiving  intelligence  by  telegraph,  or  trans¬ 
mitting  their  papers  by  railroad. 

— The  rebel  General  Sterling  Price  sent  an 
official  report  of  his  retreat  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  to  the  disloyal  Governor  C.  F.  Jackson, 
dated  at  Camp  on  Cove  Creek,  Arkansas.  He 
states  that,  having  occupied  Springfield,  Mo.,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  within  reach  of  supplies,  etc., 
he  was  attacked  by  superior  numbers  of  National 
troops  on  the  twelfth  inst.,  and  deemed  it  prudent 


to  retreat.  After  a  fatiguing  march  of  over  four 
days’  duration,  with  continual  skirmishing  with 
the  National  troops,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Cross  Hollows,  Arkansas,  with  a  loss  of  from  four 
to  six  killed  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  wounded. — 
{Doc.  64.) 

February  26. — This  day,  in  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Baltimore  Coun¬ 
ty,  submitted  the  following : 

Preamble  and  Resolution  on  the  subject  of  the 
course  the  State  will  pursue  in  the  present  re¬ 
bellion. 

Whereas ,  Jefferson  Davis,  a  pretended  presid¬ 
ent  of  a  pretended  confederacy,  in  a  paper  styled 
an  inaugural,  delivered  by  him  in  Richmond,  Va., 
on  the  twenty-second  inst.,  has  repeated  an  as¬ 
sertion  often  recklessly  uttered  in  public  bodies 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  that  “Mary¬ 
land,  already  united  to  us  by  hallowed  memories 
and  material  interests,  will,  when  able  to  speak 
with  unstifled  voice,  unite  her  destiny  to  the 
South 

And  whereas ,  it  is  due  to  the  intelligence,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  good  name  of  our  people  that  such 
assertion  be  at  once  repudiated  by  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  here  assembled ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary¬ 
land ,  That  such  assertion  is  an  unfounded  and 
gross  calumny  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  who, 
sincerely  lamenting  the  madness  and  self-inflicted 
misfortunes  of  our  brethren  of  the  South,  acting 
under  a  delusion  caused  by  the  arts  of  the  aspir¬ 
ing  and  criminal  ambition  of  a  few  designing  men, 
are  but  admonished  by  the  sad  condition  of  such 
brethren,  of  the  fatal  results  sure  to  follow  from 
the  course  which  they  have  pursued,  and  are 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  obligation,  alike 
of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  abide,  with  undying 
attachment,  to  the  Union  devised  for  us  by  our 
fathers,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  our  social  and 
political  happiness,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
very  liberty  which  they  fought  and  bled  to  achieve 
for  us. 

— This  night  Capt.  Montgomery,  of  Wright’s 
battalion,  with  his  company,  was  surprised  at 
Keittsville,  Barry  Co.,  Mo.,  by  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  rebels,  supposed  to  belong  to  McBride’s  di¬ 
vision,  but  who  represented  themselves  as  Texas 
Rangers.  They  fired  into  the  house  occupied  by 
the  National  troops,  killing  two  and  wounding 
one.  One  of  the  rebels  was  killed,  the  rest  fled, 
taking  with  them  about  seventy  horses. 

Two  wagons,  loaded  with  sutler’s  stores,  wero 
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burned  at  Major  Harbine’s  farm,  two  miles  be¬ 
yond  Keittsville. 

— The  Fifteenth  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers 
arrived  from  Augusta  at  Portland,  and  embarked 
on  board  the  ship  Great  Republic. 

— In  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Senator  Simms,  of  Kentucky,  offered  reso¬ 
lutions,  declaring  that  the  people  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States  will,  to  the  last  extremity,  maintain 
and  defend  their  right  to  self-government  and  the 
government  established  by  them,  and  to  this  end 
do  pledge  their  last  man  and  their  last  dollar  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  their  independ¬ 
ence  is  acknowledged;  and  also,  that  they  will 
submit  to  any  sacrifice,  and  endure  any  trial, 
however  severe,  and  firmly  relying  upon  the  just¬ 
ice  of  their  cause,  and  humbly  trusting  in  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  will  maintain  their  position  be¬ 
fore  the  world  and  high  Heaven,  while  they  have 
a  voice  to  raise,  or  an  arm  to  defend.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs. — {Doc.  65.) 

— Tiie  President  of  the  United  States  approv¬ 
ed  the  Loan  and  Treasury  Bill,  and  the  measure 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  It  creates  a  national 
currency  of  United  States  notes,  of  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  five  dollars  and  upwards,  made  lawful 
money,  and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  and  in  all  payments  to  and  from  the 
Government,  other  than  for  customs  duties  to 
the  United  States,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt 
by  the  United  States.  The  total  amount  of 
this  currency  authorized  is  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  including  the 
sixty  million  dollars  of  United  States  notes  issued 
under  the  Act  of  July  seventeenth.  These  being 
made  receivable  by  that  act,  for  all  public  dues, 
are  now  authorized  to  be  accepted  in  place  of  gold, 
for  customs  duties ;  but  the  whole  issue  is  to  be 
withdrawn  and  cancelled,  and  regular  legal  tender 
United  States  notes  substituted,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  customs  duties,  whether  in  gold  or 
United  States  notes,  are  specifically  pledged  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  is  to  he  in¬ 
variably  paid  in  gold. 

The  loan  authorized  by  this  act  is  limited  to 
five  hundred  million  dollars,  on  the  estimate  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  service  of 
the  remaining  four  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.  Only  one 
form  of  loan  is  prescribed — a  twenty  year  six  per 
cent  stock,  coupon  or  registered,  which  may  be 


redeemed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at 
any  time  after  five  years,  at  the  par  value  there¬ 
of.  Into  this  stock  the  United  States  notes  of 
circulation  are  made  convertible,  the  conversion 
not  to  affect  the  sum  total  of  United  States  notes, 
legal  tender,  which  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
keep  in  circulation. 

— The  National  gunboat  R.  B.  Forbes,  having 
run  ashore  near  Nag’s  Head,  N.  C.,  was  set  on 
fire  this  morning,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  re¬ 
bels  threatened  to  take  her,  but  the  captain  by 
his  great  coolness  prevented. 

— A  meeting  of  cotton  and  tobacco-planters, 
was  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  voluntary  destruction  of  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  crop,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
enemy’s  efforts  were  mainly  directed  toward  rob¬ 
bing  the  South  of  the  accumulation  of  those  two 
great  staples : 

“On  motion  of  Col.  C.  M.  F.  Garnett,  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Green,  of  North-Carolina,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  R.  R.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  appointed  Secretary.  The 
Chairman  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
saying  that  as  cotton  was  king  and  tobacco  vice¬ 
regal,  it  was  proposed  to  ascertain  how  far  they 
could  be  made  to  subserve  the  cause  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“An  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  C. 
K.  Marshall,  of  Mississippi,  in  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
crop  by  the  government,  and  its  destruction,  if 
necessary.  He  deprecated  reliance  on  foreign  in¬ 
tervention,  saying  that  we  must  fight  out  the 
battle  ourselves. 

“  Gov.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  being  called  upon, 
responded  in  a  few  spirited  remarks,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  extortioners  and  the  Yankee 
acquisitiveness  of  the  shopkeepers  and  money¬ 
makers  who  have  selected  Richmond  as  the 
theatre  of  their  exploits,  were  alluded  to  in  terms 
of  withering  contempt. 

“  The  Mayor  responded,  defending  the  resident 
population  from  any  charge  tending  to  impugn 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Southern  rights. 

“  Thomas  II.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  spoke  effectively  in  vindication  of  his 
fellow-citizens  from  the  charge  of  want  of  appre¬ 
ciation  or  patriotism,  showing  that  those  entitled 
to  be  called  citizens  of  the  metropolis  had,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  crisis.  The  city,  he  said,  had  sent 
to  the  field  a  soldier  for  every  voter. 
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“  Gov.  Brown  briefly  responded,  again  excori¬ 
ating  the  extortioners  and  cheating  shopkeepers 
now  domiciled  in  our  midst.” — {Doc.  6G.) 

— The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Register  of  this  date, 
has  an  editorial  which  begins  by  saying  that  “  it 
would  be  criminal  as  well  as  idle  to  deny  that 
the  present  is  the  most  gloomy  period  that  the 
South  has  witnessed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,”  and  the  editor  in  the  most  earnest  man¬ 
ner  calls  upon  the  people  to  remain  by  their  colors 
and  fight  to  the  last. 

February  27. — John  Gold  and  Elias  Paulding 
were  arraigned  in  the  Mayor’s  Court,  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  for  avowing  themselves  subjects  of 
the  Lincoln  Government,  and  expressing  senti¬ 
ments  disloyal  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
John  Gold  is  an  Irishman  ;  Elias  Paulding,  the 
other  prisoner,  is  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  apparently  an  American.  William  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  McCulloch  Ranger,  and  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  company,  were  sworn  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

Hammond  deposed  :  I  was  taking  supper  last 
night  at  Ford’s,  and  the  conversation  at  the  table 
turned  on  the  late  affair  at  Roanoke  Island,  and 
the  subsequent  treatment  of  our  men  by  the 
Yankees.  I  said  we  had  been  treated  about  as 
well  as  prisoners  of  wrar  could  expect.  Gold 
spoke  up,  and  asked  if  any  one  ever  had  been 
maltreated  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He 
said  he  himself  was  a  soldier,  and  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Brigade.  That  he  had  been  dragged 
to  the  recruiting  office  in  New- Orleans  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck,  and  forced  to  enlist.  He 
said  he  was  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia— that  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  had  once  waved  over  this 
city ,  and  would  soon  do  it  again.  This  man 
Paulding,  at  this,  spoke  up  and  said :  “  That’s 
so.”  I  then  left  the  table  and  went  into  the 
front-room,  and  when  Gold  and  Paulding  came 
out,  I  arrested  Gold,  and  told  my  comrade  to 
arrest  Paulding,  and  we  carried  them  to  the 
watch-house. 

At  the  watch-house  Gold  repeated  that  he  -was 
a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  a  wife  and 
four  children  there,  and  said  he  claimed  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States ,  and  that  he  did 
not  recognise  the  Confederate  Government.  He 
showed  a  medical  discharge  from  the  Polish 
Brigade,  and  a  recommendation  from  some  of 
the  authorities  here  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Portsmouth  Navy-Yard  to  give  him  employment. 
If  he  had  said  all  this  to  me  anywhere  in  the 


neighborhood  of  Greenbriar  River,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  your  Honor  with  him — I  should 
have  shot  him  on  the  spot. 

Gold  made  no  denial  of  having  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  imputed  to  him.  Mr.  Paulding  said  : 

“  Whatever  I  said  last  night  was  but  idle  talk. 

I  was  drunk.” 

Mayor — Idle  talk  may  induce  idle  fools  to  be¬ 
lieve  and  act.  You  wish  to  establish  a  new  ban¬ 
ner  in  this  city.  If  ever  the  Stars  and  Stripes , 
of  which  you  speak,  again  wave  over  this  build¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  after  the  best  blood  of  this  city 
has  been  shed.  If  you  do  not  keep  liquor  out 
of  your  mouth,  it  may  cause  you  to  be  hung  for 
treason. 

Both  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  con¬ 
federate  authorities. — Richmond  Examiner ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28. 

— Mr.  Ericsson’s  iron-clad  steamer  the  Moni¬ 
tor,  went  to  sea  from  New- York,  to-day,  for 
some  unknown  destination.  Mr.  Ericsson  is  on 
board,  and  desires  to  test  the  invulnerability  of 
his  ship  by  engaging  the  strongest  battery  of 
the  enemy  which  can  be  got  at.  The  Monitor 
carries  only  two  eleven-inch  columbiads.  Lieut. 
Worden,  who  commands  the  battery,  is  an  officer 
of  great  experience  and  tried  courage,  and  the 
sailors  and  gunners  are  picked  men. 

— In  the  rebel  Senate,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  A.  B. 
Hill  and  J.  J.  Pettigrew,  were  confirmed  as  Briga¬ 
dier-Generals.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  to  entertain  no  peace  propositions  exclud¬ 
ing  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States,  and  declaring  that  the  war  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  enemy  be  expelled  entirely  from 
the  Confederacy. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Kentucky,  introduced  a  Confiscation  bill  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Trumbull.  It 
confiscates  the  property,  of  all  kinds,  of  those  who 
have  levied  war  against  the  United  States  or  ad¬ 
hered  to  its  enemies,  during  the  natural  life  of  the 
owners  for  the  benefit  of  loyal  citizens  who  have 
suffered  losses  by  the  rebellion. 

— The  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ky.,  was  commenced  by  the  rebels  this  day. 

— The  Secretary  of  War  appointed  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Dix  and  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New  York, 
Special  Commissioners  to  examine  into  the  cases 
of  the  political  prisoners  still  remaining  in  milita¬ 
ry  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
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should  be  discharged,  remain  in  military  custody, 
or  be  remitted  to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  The 
examination  to  be  ex  parte  and  summary,  and  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commissioners  should 
direct. 

— Martial  law  was,  by  a  proclamation  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis,  declared  to  be  extended  over  the 
cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  the 
surrounding  country  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  said  cities.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
also  declared  suspended  within  those  limits. — 
(Doe.  67.) 

February  28. — The  British  ship  Labuan,  of 
Hull,  England,  arrived  at  New  York,  in  charge  of 
a  prize-crew  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war 
Portsmouth.  She  was  captured  by  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Brecca 
Chica,  a  small  village  near  the  Bio  Grande,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  she  intended  to  run  the  block¬ 
ade.  The  vessel  is  worth  £33,000.  Her  cargo 
consists  of  a  large  quantity  of  blankets,  etc. 

— Counterfeit  five-dollar  Treasury  notes  made 
their  appearance  in  New-York.  They  were  ex¬ 
cellent  imitations  of  the  genuine.  The  letters 
“U.S.,”  one  within  the  other,  on  the  shield  in  the 
goddess  of  liberty,  being  left  out. 

— This  day  was  observed  throughout  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  in  accordance  with  a  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  by  Jefferson  Davis,  as  a  day  of  “fast¬ 
ing,  humiliation  and  prayer.”  The  rebel  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  the  day  as  a  fitting  occasion  on 
which  to  make  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
watchful  care  of  Providence  during  the  existence 
of  the  provisional  government. 

—The  rebel  steamer  Nashville,  from  Southamp¬ 
ton,  England,  commanded  by  R.  P.  Pegram,  of 
the  confederate  navy,  ran  the  blockade  of  Beau¬ 
fort,  North-Carolina,  and  reached  the  town  this 
morning  in  safety. — (Doc.  68.) 

— The  United  States  transport  steamer  Missis¬ 
sippi,  having  on  board  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler 
and  fourteen  hundred  troops,  ran  aground  on 
Frying-pan  Shoals,  off  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  while 
on  her  way  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Ship  Island,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Her  situation  being  discov¬ 
ered  by  Commander  0.  S.  Glisson,  U.S.N.,  he  im¬ 
mediately  went  to  her  assistance  with  the  steam¬ 
er  Mount  Vernon;  and  after  laboring  in  vain  for 
many  hours,  during  which  about  three  hundred 
troops  were  transported  to  the  Mount  Vernon,  the 
Mississippi  was  finally  got  off  at  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  troops  were  then 


transferred  back  to  the  Mississippi,  and  every 
man  saved. — (Doc.  69.) 

— Charlestown,  Va.,  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  eight  miles 
southwest  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  this  day  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  National  troops. 

— Capt.  Nolen,  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry, 
with  sixty-four  men,  while  making  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  country  west  of  Charleston,  Mo., 
came  across  ninety  rebel  cavalry,  commanded  by 
Jeff.  Thompson,  and  after  pursuing  them  a  long 
distance,  forced  them  to  make  a  stand  about  five 
miles  below  Sikeston. 

Thompson’s  artillery  was  planted  in  the  road 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  all  approaches, 
and  the  National  forces  were  compelled  to  charge 
in  the  face  of  his  battery.  This  they  did  with 
great  gallantry,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  four 
guns  and  putting  the  confederates  to  flight,  with 
a  loss  of  one  man,  who  straggled  from  the  com¬ 
mand  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  rebel  loss  was 
not  ascertained. — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  March  4. 

March  1.— Last  evening  the  seccond  battalion 
of  Ohio  cavalry  arrived  at  Independence — in  the 
capacity  of  a  patrol  guard,  and  this  morning  a 
portion  of  Col.  Parker’s  rebel  force  rode  into  the 
town  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  sentries 
and  scouts  of  the  Federals,  but  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  retreated,  followed  by  the  Ohio  boys,  who 
kept  up  a  sharp  and  spirited  firing ;  but  owing  to 
the  thick  fog,  it  was  comparatively  ineffective, 
the  rebels  scattering  to  evade  pursuit.  One  of 
the  Federals  was  killed — private  Hickins,  of  com¬ 
pany  L.  Five  rebel  prisoners  were  taken,  one 
of  whom  stated  that  Col.  Parker  was  killed  in 
the  pursuit. — Louisville  Journal ,  March  4. 

— The  Mobile  Register  says:  Since  the  late 
reverses  to  our  arms,  we  notice  quite  a  deplor¬ 
able  disposition  to  growl  and  grumble  against 
the  government  of  the  Confederacy;  to  charge 
upon  it  the  responsibility  of  these  disasters,  and 
to  complain  generally  of  the  administration  of 
affairs.  This  seems  to  us  all  wrong — transpar¬ 
ently  and  absurdly  wrong.  It  evidences  no  judg¬ 
ment,  and  is  far  from  speaking  well  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  those  stable  qualities  of  fortitude  and 
patient  determination  which  it  is  believed  the 
Southern  race  possesses,  and  which  are  essential 
to  our  success  in  this  war,  and  to  the  maintain- 
ance  of  a  sustained  career  of  national  greatness 
in  the  future.  If  our  confidence  in  the  ability 
and  rectitude  of  our  government  is  so  little  that 
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it  is  to  be  overthrown  by  a  few  insignificant  re¬ 
verses  ;  if  our  patriotism  is  of  so  poor  a  quality 
that  it  may  feel  disheartened  by  them,  we  are 
not  the  people  to  deserve,  or  to  win,  or  to  sustain 
our  independence. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  the  government  to  charge  it 
with  the  responsibility  of  losses  as  it  would  be 
to  charge  with  cowardice  and  inefficiency  the 
brave  men  who  are  directly  their  victims,  and 
experience  the  misfortunes  of  war  through  stress 
of  circumstances  and  overpowering  numbers. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  disaster.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a 
war  as  this  should  be  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
successes.  We  are  engaged  with  an  enemy  who 
marshals  the  most  majestic  military  strength 
that  modern  times  have  icitnessed.  He  assails 
us  along  land  and  coast  frontiers  of  near  five 
thousand  miles  in  extent.  Is  it  possible  that  our 
government  should  have  the  means  or  the  pre¬ 
science  to  make  every  post  impregnable  which 
the  foe  may  choose  to  select  for  an  assault  with 
overwhelming  force  ? 

The  enemy  is  ranging  along  our  lines  on  coast 
and  frontier,  and  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
concentrate  an  overwhelming  force  at  any  weak 
point  he  may  detect.  Our  government  has 
neither  the  men  nor  munitions,  nor  the  super¬ 
natural  foresight  to  enable  it  to  have  a  power¬ 
ful  force  at  any  position  which  the  enemy  may 
choose  to  select.  With  such  a  foe  we  must 
force  ourselves  to  the  conclusion  —  rendered 
doubly  distasteful  by  our  invariable  successes 
in  its  outset — that  the  war  is  a  war  of  “give  and 
take.”  We  must  take  the  bad  with  the  good, 
and  may  conceive  ourselves  especially  fortunate 
if  the  latter  so  far  predominates  that  the  war 
will  be  shortened  as  much  by  the  successes  of 
our  arms  as  by  the  self-exhaustion  of  the  enemy’s 
efforts. 

We  should  not  be  disheartened  if  we  hear  of  a 
succession  of  such  small  successes  as  have  en¬ 
couraged  them,  as  a  consequence  of  the  grand 
advance  and  general  offensive  policy  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  These  effect  little  to  directly  weaken  our 
vital  strength,  while  they  nerve  the  valor  and  de¬ 
termination  of  the  nation  to  its  best  efforts  and 
sternest  resolve.  We  make  them  pay  dearly  for 
these  small  successes,  and  trace  in  blood  every 
step  that  they  advance  upon  our  soil,  and  they 
do  not  weaken  our  vital  strength,  for  our  grand 
armies  remain  intact,  and  must  be  overthrown 


and  destroyed  ere  the  cause  of  the  South  will 
look  gloomy. 

To  keep  the  grand  armies  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  strong,  and  to  strengthen  them,  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  government,  and  we  may  pro¬ 
bably  soon  hear  that  the  forces,  which  are  popu¬ 
larly  considered  already  too  small  at  some  points, 
are  being  weakened  to  reenforce  the  grand  armies. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  these  points,  where  the 
forces  have  been  so  weakened,  will  be  success¬ 
fully  attacked.  Grumblers  will  then  have  a  fine 
text,  of  course.  But  let  them  not  be  heeded. 
The  great  armies  are  the  true  bulwarks  of  our 
safety.  On  them  we  must  rely  when  the  enemy 
attempt  to  pour  their  solid  columns  of  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  into  the 
country.  How  could  such  forces  be  confronted 
with  our  troops  scattered  in  squads  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  to  twenty-five  thousand  at  all  the  divers 
points  on  coast  and  inland  frontier  which  the 
people  adjacent  thereto  think  should  certainly  be 
defended  by  the  best  efforts  of  the  government  ? 
We  must  keep  our  great  armies  massed  in  such 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  give  battle  to  the 
strongest  armies  of  the  enemy. 

— John  Minor  Botts,  Valentine  Heckler,  Frank¬ 
lin  Stearns,  and  others  were  arrested  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  and  committed  to  prison  for  treason 
against  the  Southern  Confederacy,  having  open¬ 
ly  avowed  their  sympathy  for  the  Union,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  denunciations  of  the  re¬ 
bellion.  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  March 
third,  gives  the  following  minute  account  of  the 
affair : 

“  On  Saturday  night,  Capt.  Goodwin,  by  order 
of  the  government,  proceeded  with  a  party  of 
select  men  to  the  farm  of  John  Minor  Botts,  and 
took  him  and  all  of  his  papers  and  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  in  custody.  Leaving  an  officer  in 
charge  of  the  papers  and  house  of  Botts,  Capt. 
Goodwin  brought  him  prisoner  to  this  city,  and 
lodged  him  in  McDaniel’s  negro-jail,  situated  in 
Blankinship’s  alley,  some  fifty  yards  north  of 
Franklin  street. 

Capt.  Goodwin  then  went  to  the  farms  of  V al- 
entine  Heckler  and  Franklin  Stearns,  and  took 
both  of  these  well-known  Union  men,  and  all  of 
their  papers  and  letters,  and  brought  them  to 
this  city. 

Botts’  and  Heckler’s  letters  and  papers  have 
not  yet  been  examined.  Stearns’  have  under¬ 
gone  only  a  cursory  examination,  and  so  far, 
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nothing  of  interest  has  been  found  among  them, 
except  several  letters  from  his  friend  Botts,  beg¬ 
ging  for  money. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that,  as  yet,  the 
government  is  in  possession  of  no  positive  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  convict  Botts  of  treason.  But 
he  is  known  to  be  the  recognised  leader  of  all  the 
disaffected  — -  all  the  low  Germans  of  the  Red  Re¬ 
publican,  Carl  Schurz  school,  and  of  the  vile 
remnant  of  the  Union  Party. 

Against  Stearns’  and  Heckler’s  loyalty  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  for  a  month  in  the  possession 
of  the  most  conclusive  evidence ;  and  it  feels  con¬ 
fident  of  its  ability  to  prove  that  both  of  these 
men  have  been  loud  in  their  denunciations  of 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  the  “  Re¬ 
bellion,”  and  have,  over  and  again,  expressed 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  entire  property 
to  restore  the  dominion  in  the  South  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Government. 

The  man  War  dwell,  another  party  arrested, 
has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  known 
to  every  citizen  as  a  blatant  and  defiant  Union 
man. 

Miller,  who  has  also  been  lodged  in  jail,  is  the 
chief  or  high-priest  of  the  secret  Black  or  Red 
German  Republican  Societies  of  Richmond,  some 
of  whose  members,  it  can  be  proved,  have.,  since 
the  reverse  of  our  army  at  Fort  Donelson,  boastec. 
that  they  had  thousands  of  arms  and  abundance 
of  ammunition  concealed  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
men  were  enrolled  who  would  use  them  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  Yankee  army. 

An  Irishman,  named  John  M.  Higgins,  has 
also  been  arrested  and  put  in  the  same  prison 
Higgins  is  a  connection  of  Col.  Corcoran,  of  the 
Yankee  army.  Two  of  Higgins’  aunts  married 
two  of  Corcoran’s  uncles.  A  letter  from  Corco¬ 
ran  to  Higgins,  advising  the  latter  to  send  his 
wife  and  family  North,  and  containing  assurances 
that  he  (Corcoran)  would  have  them  safely  con¬ 
veyed  under  flag  of  truce,  has  recently  been  in¬ 
tercepted  by  our  government.  Whether  our 
government  has  any  evidence  of  Higgins’  inten¬ 
tion  to  follow  Corcoran’s  counsel  has  not  trans 
pired. 

It  is  said  that  Stearns,  the  whisky  man,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  prison,  surveyed  it  with  a  most 
contemptuous  expression,  and  remarked  :  “  If  you 
are  going  to  imprison  all  the  Union  men,  you  will 
have  to  provide  a  much  larger  jail  than  this.” 
Mr.  Stearns  will,  we  think,  be  not  a  little  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  calculations.  If  the  government  use 


its  power  wisely  and  firmly,  this  great  Union 
party,  on  which  Stearns,  and  others  like  him, 
have  based  such  great  expectations,  will,  in  a 
day,  dwindle  into  ridiculously  small  proportions. 
By  neglect,  idle,  ignorant,  and  vicious  persons 
have  been  allowed  with  impunity  to  boast  their 
treason  in  our  streets. 

The  rumor  that  the  above-mentioned  parties 
had  been  arrested  was  on  every  tongue  yester¬ 
day  morning,  but  no  one  could,  with  certainty, 
say  whence  the  rumor  originated,  or  whether  it 
was  authentic.  And  not  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
ling  was  it  known  to  be  a  fact  that  the  par¬ 
ties  were  confined  in  McDaniel’s  jail.  Very  soon 
after  the  information  became  generally  diffused,  a 
crowd  collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  matter 
was  freely  discussed.  Not  a  man  was  there  but 
expressed  himself  in  unmeasured  terms  of  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  course  of  the  government.  The 
only  apprehension  that  seemed  to  be  felt  was, 
that  the  government  would  not  be  thorough  and 
summary  enough  in  its  treatment  of  traitors. 
The  universal  Yankee  sympathizers  dangling 
from  as  many  lamp-posts  would  have  a  most 
wholesome  and  salutary  effect. 

While  standing  in  the  crowd,  near  the  jail,  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  great  quantity  of 
burning  paper  flying  out  of  one  of  the  chimneys. 
It  was  immediately  suggested  that  the  prisoners, 
not  having  been  properly  searched,  were  destroy¬ 
ing  private  and  perhaps  treasonable  documents 
which  they  had  about  them. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  other  ar¬ 
rests  will  be  effected  within  the  next  twenty -four 
hours.  We  forego  to  mention  names,  lest  we 
might  throw  some  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
authorities. 

Now  that  the  government  appears  really  in 
earnest  in  the  suppression  of  treason,  it  becomes 
every  citizen  who  knows  a  man  or  set  of  men 
inimical  to  our  country  and  cause  to  point  them 
out. — Richmond  Examiner,  March  3. 

— TnE  rebels  have  established  powder-mills  in 
Virginia,  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
and  have  an  abundance  of  powder,  such  as  it  is 
— a  very  weak  article  and  deficient  in  power.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  many 
of  the  Federal  soldiers  wounded  at  Fort  Donelson 
picked  the  buckshot  out  of  their  merely  skin- 
deep  wounds  without  the  assistance  of  surgeons. 
— St.  Louis  Daily  News. 

— Yesterday  Lieut.  Orlando  Houston,  of  Capt. 
Carlin’s  Second  Ohio  battery,  while  on  a  foraging 
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expedition  ten  miles  west  of  Gen.  Curtis’s  camp 
in  Missouri,  was  attacked  by  three  companies  of 
Texas  Rangers,  and  himself,  eight  men,  and  three 
horses  captured.  The  balance  of  the  Lieutenant’s 
men  retreated  to  camp,  bringing  in  their  wagons, 
forage,  and  a  fine  stallion  which  they  captured. 
No  lives  were  lost  on  the  National  side. — M.  Y. 
Commercial ,  March  11. 

— The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  State  Journal  of  this 
date,  has  the  following :  “  We  have  no  more  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  South  than 
we  have  that  there  is  a  heaven  above  us.  The 
simple  virtue  of  patience  and  endurance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  South  will  break  down 
the  war  and  the  Government  of  the  North,  as 
surely  as  the  war  now  rages.  It  is  this  truth 
which  tends  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  war, 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  Let  us,  then, 
continue  to  show  to  the  world  that  subjugation 
is  simply  impossible,  and  the  war  will  speedily 
end  wi  thout  the  intervention  of  Europe.  But  we 
predict  that  our  recognition  as  a  government  will 
shortly  be  announced.” 

— Yesterday  the  National  steamer  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  captured  the  British  schooner  British  Queen 
—  which  was  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.  She  was  sent  with  a  prize 
crew  to  Philadelphia. 

— Gen.  Curtis,  at  Camp  Halleck,  in  Arkansas, 
in  reply  to  a  private  communication  from  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  that  State,  relative  to  the  subordination  of 
the  National  troops  of  his  army,  issued  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people  of  the  South-west,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  the  legitimate  object  of  war  is 
peace,  “  that  peaceable  persons  shall  be  protect¬ 
ed,”  and  advises  those  in  arms  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  disband  and  return  to  their  proper 
employments,  assuring  them  safety  and  the  full¬ 
est  protection. — {Doc.  71.) 

March  2.  —  An  engagement  took  place  this 
day  between  the  National  gunboats  Tyler  and 
Lexington  and  a  rebel  battery  at  Pittsburgh, 
Tennessee,  resulting  in  the  defeat  and  total  rout 
of  the  rebels,  with  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  miss¬ 
ing  and  fi\e  wounded  on  the  National  side.  The 
number  of  rebels  killed  was  not  known. — 
{Doc.  72.) 

— Gen.  Frederick  W.  Lander  died  in  his  camp, 
at  Paw  Paw,  Western  Virginia,  this  afternoon,  J 
from  congestion  of  the  brain,  superinduced  by  the  I 
debilitating  effects  of  the  wound  he  received  near  ' 


Edwards’s  Ferry,  in  his  reconnoissance  the  day 
after  the  fall  of  Col.  Baker.  The  country  loses, 
in  the  death  of  Gen.  Lander,  one  of  its  bravest 
and  most  energetic  officers,  and  one  who  had 
given  the  highest  promise  of  valuable  service  in 
this  its  time  of  greatest  need. — -JOT.  Y.  Tribune , 
March  3. 

— At  Perryville,  Md.,  a  National  color,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  John  D.  Jones,  of  New-York,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  First  battalion  of  the  Eleventh  re¬ 
giment  of  United  States  infantry. 

March  3. — The  rebel  Brig. -Gens.  Simon  Boli¬ 
var  Buckner  and  Lloyd  Tilghman,  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  Fort 
Warren,  in  the  harbor.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  they  were  to  arrive,  but  there  was  a 
crowd  present  large  enough  and  noisy  enough  to 
make  it  decidedly  unpleasant,  both  to  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  the  officers  who  had  them  in  charge. 
They  occupied  a  car  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
long  train.  The  crowd  pressed  round  this  car  as 
soon  as  the  Generals  were  discovered,  and  com¬ 
menced  hissing,  groaning  and  howling  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  give  the  occupants  an  impres¬ 
sion  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  citizens  of  the 
“  Yankee  capital.” 

United  States  Marshal  Keyes,  Deputy-Sheriff 
Jones,  and  Capt.  McKim,  Assistant  United  States 
Quartermaster,  went  into  the  car  attended  by  a 
number  of  policemen.  They  soon  appeared  with 
the  two  Generals,  and  conducted  them  to  the 
front  of  the  depot,  followed  by  the  crowd,  which 
was  rapidly  swelling  in  numbers.  The  prisoners 
jumped  into  a  hack  in  waiting  there,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Marshal  Keyes  and  Col.  Cutts.  Sheriff 
Jones  mounted  the  box  with  the  driver.  As  they 
drove  off,  the  crowd  amused  itself  by  groaning  ve¬ 
hemently  for  Jeff.  Davis.  The  hack  was  driven 
rapidly  to  Union  Wharf,  where  the  prisoners  and 
officers  went  on  board  the  steamer  May  Queen, 
and  started  soon  after  for  Fort  Warren. 

The  guard  of  soldiers  did  not  leave  the  car  in 
which  they  had  arrived  at  the  depot  until  the 
prisoners  had  been  driven  off  in  the  hack.  When 
they  marched  out  into  the  street,  some  persons  in 
the  crowd  which  still  lingered  about  the  place 
were  belligerently  inclined.  One  fellow  appealed 
to  his  comrade  to  know  if  they  were  going  to  let 
“rebels”  run  loose  about  the  streets;  to  which 
appeal  one  of  said  comrades  made  bold  to  reply 
|  that  they  “  warn’t  goin’  ter  du  nuthin’  er  that 
!  sort.”  A  policeman  made  proclamation  that  the 
I  soldiers  were  good  Union  men  and  true,  and  the 
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crowd  thereupon  set  up  a  mighty  cheer,  and  pour¬ 
ed  in  compliments  upon  the  soldiers.  —  Boston 
Courier ,  March  5. 

— The  Richmond  Examiner  of  this  date  has 
the  following :  “  The  Yankees  in  Richmond,  who 
have  been  trading  and  peddling  in  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  are  showing  characteristic  acuteness  in 
eluding  the  draft  for  military  service.  Their  man¬ 
agement  is  to  get  some  contract  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  how  petty,  and  then  plead  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  public  contractors.  Of  course  these 
creatures  are  close  calculators,  and  are  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  take  petty  contracts,  even  at  losing  prices, 
to  save  thereby  the  unpleasantness  of  fighting,  or 
the  cost  of  obtaining  a  substitute. 

“We  can  count  on  our  fingers  a  score  of  instances 
of  this  management,  by  well-known  Yankee  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradesmen  in  Richmond.  We  hear 
of  a  Yankee  dealer  effecting  the  exemption  of 
himself  and  workmen  from  military  service,  by 
some  paltry  contract  for  official  upholstery;  of 
another,  a  coachmaker,  getting  a  contract  for 
haversacks,  or  some  other  trifle ;  and  of  a  third 
‘  son  of  the  Puritans,’  a  bonnet-maker,  or  man- 
miliner,  notoriously  unsound  on  the  Southern 
question,  who  has  screwed  himself  into  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  government  as  a  travelling  agent 
to  purchase  leather.” 

— The  Senate  of  the  United  States  confirmed 
Gens.  McDowell,  Buell,  Burnside,  McClernand, 
C.  F.  Smith,  Lew.  Wallace,  and  Sigel,  as  major- 
generals,  and  the  following  as  brigadiers :  Speed 
of  Tennessee,  Col.  Logan  of  Illinois,  Col.  McAr¬ 
thur  of  Iowa,  Col.  Lauman  of  Iowa,  Col.  Wallace 
of  Indiana,  Col.  McCook  of  Ohio,  Col.  Berry  of 
Maine,  and  Col.  Ferry  of  Connecticut. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  bill  giving 
generals  in  command  of  divisions,  staffs — one  as¬ 
sistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  major; 
one  inspector  -  general,  with  the  rank  of  major; 
three  aids,  with  the  rank  of  captains,  and  making 
the  senior  officer  in  command  of  artillery  the  com¬ 
mander  of  all  artillery  in  the  division,  and  giving 
him  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  general. 

—  At  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  the  Twenty- 
seventh,  Fifty-second,  and  Fifty-fifth  Illinois  regi¬ 
ments,  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  for¬ 
tifications  at  Columbus,  Ky. 

The  gunboats  Cincinnati,  (flag-ship,)  Louisville, 
Carondelet,  St.  Louis,  and  Lexington,  four  mor¬ 
tar-boats  in  tow  of  the  steamer  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Twenty- seventh  Illinois,  Col.  Buford,  Fifty -sec¬ 


ond  Illinois,  Col.  Roberts,  and  Fifty- fifth,  Major 
Sanger,  Acting  -  Colonel,  upon  the  transports 
Aleck  Scott,  Illinois,  Magill,  and  Ike  Hammett, 
left  Cairo  this  morning  at  four  o’clock,  for  Colum¬ 
bus.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Lucas  Bend,  about  two 
miles  above  Columbus,  at  six  o’clock,  and  was 
drawn  up  in  line-of-battle  order.  The  drums  beat 
to  quarters,  and  the  guns  were  manned,  ready  for 
action.  Two  tugs  were  sent  in  advance,  recon¬ 
noitring,  but  failed  to  provoke  a  shot  from  the 
enemy.  Everything  about  the  works  was  quiet. 
The  glasses  revealed  stragglers  on  the  bluffs  and 
water-batteries,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  flag 
was  waved,  but  its  character  could  not  be  made 
out. 

The  fleet  gradually  neared  the  town,  and  lay 
in  the  stream  off  the  Belmont  battle-field  ;  while 
scouts  were  sent  out  upon  tugs  toward  the  rebel 
works.  The  tugs  approached  cautiously  until 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  batteries,  and 
finding  the  works  deserted,  both  set  off  at  top 
speed  for  the  honor  of  landing  first. 

The  scouts  rushed  on  the  double-  quick  to  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  and  unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
saluted  by  the  crews  of  the  gunboats  as  they 
steamed  up  to  the  town.  The  transports  land¬ 
ed  their  troops,  and  Columbus  was  “  occupied.” 
The  works  were  entirely  deserted,  and  the  bar¬ 
racks,  or  rather  rough  board  and  log  -  cabins, 
were  burned. 

An  immense  amount  of  coal,  stores,  and  ord¬ 
nance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  National  troops. 
Many  of  the  rebel  cannon  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  but  six  thirty  -  two  -  pounders,  some  howit¬ 
zers,  and  an  almost  innumerable  quantity  of 
grape,  canister,  shell,  and  round-shot,  were  found 
in  the  batteries.  The  fortifications  were  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  natural  position  was  almost  im¬ 
pregnable. 

Columbus  was  completely  deserted,  every 
building  was  thoroughly  ransacked  and  its  con¬ 
tents  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  The  rebels  com¬ 
menced  leaving  on  Thursday  last,  and  finished 
yesterday. — {Doc.  73.) 

— Gen.  Banks’s  forces  occupied  Martinsburgh, 
Va.,  without  opposition.  Among  the  many  pris¬ 
oners  taken  was  Rev.  T.  J.  McNeigh,  Chaplain  of 
the  Second  Virginia  infantry.  He  was  captured 
by  company  K,  Michigan  cavalry,  Capt.  Mann, 
near  Perryville. 

— The  steamer  Atlantic  sailed  from  New- York 
for  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  with  a  large  cargo  of  army 
stores,  and  about  sixty  persons,  who  accompany 
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Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  the  Government  agent  in 
charge  of  the  plantations  and  contrabands  at  Port 
Royal.  These  persons  were  all  recommended  by 
the  National  Freedman’s  Relief  Association,  and 
its  auxiliary,  the  Educational  Committee,  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  are  men 
who  are  to  be  the  superintendents  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  estates,  and  will  direct  the  labors  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  to  be  employed  in  such  agricultur¬ 
al  pursuits  as  cotton-culture  and  raising  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  use  of  the 
army  at  that  point. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  passengers  are  ladies, 
who  will  become  teachers  of  an  industrial  school, 
which  will  be  at  once  established  at  Port  Royal, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  M.  French,  of 
New -York.  Mrs.  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa,  is 
among  the  ladies,  and  will  assist  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  work.  Rev.  Dr.  Floy,  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  New-York,  is  passenger 
by  the  Atlantic.  He  goes  to  Port  Royal  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  missionary  efforts  among 
the  negroes. 

A  portion  of  the  .superintendents  and  teachers 
receive  compensation  from  the  associations  in 
New-York  and  Boston  ;  but  some  are  volunteers. 
Among  the  number  are  men  of  almost  all  trades, 
and  some  professions.  There  are  several  physi¬ 
cians  and  one  or  two  clergymen. 

All  the  superintendents  and  teachers  were  re¬ 
quested  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  previous  to  going  on  board  the  steamer. 
Twenty  -  seven  gentlemen  and  four  ladies  from 
Boston ;  twenty-one  gentlemen  and  seven  ladies 
from  New-York,  and  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Mrs. 
Walter  R.  Johnson,  and  Miss  Mary  Donalson, 
from  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  subscribed  to 
the  oath.  No  man  who  would  not,  in  case  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  fight  for  his  country  was  j3ermitted  to  go 
to  Port  Royal  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
contrabands. — {Doc.  74.) 

— Four  regiments  of  rebels,  with  a  four -gun 
battery,  attempted  to  flank  Colonel  Geary,  near 
Lovettsville,  Va.,  but  were  driven  off  without  a 
skirmish. 

— An  engagement  took  place  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces,  under  command  of  Gen.  Pope,  and 
the  rebels,  about  two  miles  north  of  New-Madrid, 
Mo.  After  a  fight  of  between  two  and  three 
hours,  the  National  forces  retired  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  having  met  with  a  slight  loss  from  the  fire 
of  the  rebel  gunboats. — {Doc.  75.) 


— An  order,  dated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  issued 
to-day  by  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck,  U.S.A.,  establish¬ 
ing  regulations  “for  the  conduct  of  restored  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  loyal  section  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Missouri,  and  the  counties  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Cumberland  rivers,”  in  Tennessee.  By 
it,  all  vessels  running  in  trade  on  those  rivers,  to 
and  from  St.  Louis,  are  ordered  to  take  out  a 
special  license  for  that  purpose,  and  be  subject 
to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  regulations  and  instructions  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Surveyors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  nearest  military 
commander,  were  directed  to  see  to  the  proper  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  order. 

— The  town  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  surrendered 
to-day  to  the  United  States  forces  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Commodore  S.  F.  Du  Pont  and  Brie:.- 
Gen.  H.  G.  Wright.  The  expedition  for  its  re¬ 
duction  sailed  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February,  and  after  some  de¬ 
lays,  owing  to  the  difficult  and  narrow  channels, 
and  frequent  reconnoissances,  the  harbor  was  en¬ 
tered  to-day  by  the  United  States  steamer  Ottawa, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  and 
the  place  found  deserted,  the  rebels  being  in  full 
retreat,  and  all  the  fortifications  abandoned.  — 
{Doc.  76.) 

March  4. — An  intelligent  gentleman,  arrived 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  from  the  South,  states  that  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  blaze  of  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  late  reverses  have  awakened  a  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  which  throws  into  the  shade  the  glori¬ 
ous  demonstrations  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  whole  population  is  offering  itself  en  masse 
for  the  defence  of  the  county.  It  is  said  that 
nothing  like  the  universal  and  fervid  awakening 
of  the  people  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  has 
occurred  before  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Men  of  all  ages  are  eager  to  unite  in  the  holy 
work  of  driving  back  the  foul  invader  from  our 
Southern  homes,  and  even  the  women,  if  they 
could  procure  arms,  would  buckle  them  on  and 
hasten  to  the  field.  As  it  is,  the  prayers  of  moth¬ 
ers,  wives  and  daughters,  were  sent  up  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  Heaven  in  behalf  of  “the  case,  the  cause, 
the  course,”  that  is  giving  strength  even  to  the 
arm  of  old  age,  converting  boys  into  veterans,  and 
even  the  weak  and  timid  into  heroes. 

Let  the  government  keep  up  with  the  energy 
of  the  people,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  will ;  let  the  government  emulate  the 
splendid  boldness  of  the  soldier,  and  the  tide  of 
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battle  will  soon  be  in  our  favor.  Let  all  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  sacrifices,  to  make  bonfires  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  and  convert  every  Southern  town  to 
ashes,  rather  than  to  submit  to  a  base  and  inhu¬ 
man  foe.  In  such  a  spirit,  and  with  humble  reli¬ 
ance  on  Heaven,  our  independence  is  as  sure  as 
the  rising  of  to-morrow’s  sun. — Richmond  Dis¬ 
patch ,  March  5. 

— A  general  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  dismissing  Col.  James  E.  Kerrigan,  of 
the  Twenty -fifth  regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.,  from  the 
service.  The  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of 
habitual  neglect  of  duty;  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  military  discipline ;  violation  of 
the  forty-fourth  article  of  war  in  failing  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  officers  ordered  by  his  brigadier- 
general  ;  a  violation  of  the  ninth  article  of  war ; 
and  sleeping  outside  the  camp  without  leave. — 
N.  Y.  Commercial ,  March  5. 

— The  Senate  of  the  United  States  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  as  Brigadier-General,  at  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  and  the  Senator  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  a  provisional  government 
for  Tennessee,  over  which  he  is  to  preside  as 
Military  Governor  until  a  regular  civil  government 
is  organized. — National  Intelligencer. 

— Gen.  Shields  passed  through  Charlestown, 
Va.,  this  day,  on  his  way  to  take  command  of 
the  late  Gen.  Lander’s  brigade.— Mrs.  William  H. 
Norris  was  arrested  at  her  residence  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  by  orders  from  Washington,  and  conveyed 
to  that  city,  on  the  charge  of  transmitting  cloth¬ 
ing  to  persons  in  the  rebel  army  in  Virginia. — 
Baltimore  American ,  March  5. 

— Gen.  Hitchcock  has  been  compelled,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  impaired  health,  which  will  not  permit 
him  to  perform  the  responsible  duties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  to  decline  the  appointment  of 
Major-General,  lately  tendered  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  His  letter  to 
this  effect  utters  strong  Union  sentiments,  his 
fervent  desire  that  the  rebellion  may  be  speedily 
overthrown,  and  his  confident  belief  that  this  will 
soon  take  place,  and  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  everywhere  be  reestablished.  He 
expresses  great  admiration  of  the  recent  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  West,  and  of  the  military 
genius  which  they  manifest. — National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  March  5. 

March  5. — An  order,  dated  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
was  issued  by  Gen.P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  of  the  con- 
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federate  army,  assuming  command  of  the  rebel 
army  of  the  Mississippi.  The  order  declares  that 
the  Northern  “invaders”  must  be  “made  to 
atone”  for  the  reverses  experienced  by  Southern 
arms,  and  terminates  by  calling  the  rebel  cause 
as  “just  and  sacred”  as  any  that  ever  animated 
a  nation. — (Doc.  77.) 

— In  the  Confederate  Congress,  Mr.  Smith  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post-Roads  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  appointment,  as  postmasters,  of  persons  be¬ 
tween  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  where 
the  compensation  is  under  seventy-five  dollars 
per  annum  ;  but  such  appointment  shall  be  made 
with  reference  to  those  persons  who,  by  bodily 
infirmity,  age,  or  sickness,  are  exempt  from  mili¬ 
tary  duty. 

The  object  of  the  mover  of  the  bill  was  mainly 
set  forth  in  the  bill  as  it  read.  He  wished  to  cut 
off  from  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  law  many 
persons,  able-bodied  and  active  young  men,  who 
sought  these  offices,  some  of  which  paid  but  ten 
dollars  a  year,  only  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
military  duty.  In  these  offices,  where  so  little 
exertion  was  required,  persons  could  be  placed 
who  were  unfit  for  the  field,  or,  if  necessary,  some 
of  the  noble  women  of  our  country  could  be  looked 
to  to  perform  these  duties. — Richmond  Examiner , 
March  7. 

— This  day  the  United  States  steamer  Water 
Witch  captured,  off  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  west  coast 
of  Florida,  the  rebel  schooner  William  Mallory, 
of  Mobile,  from  Havana  February  twenty-eighth, 
and  bound  wherever  she  could  make  a  port.  She 
is  a  schooner  of  one  hundred  and  eight  tons  bur¬ 
den,  and  is  a  remarkably  fast  sailer,  having  been 
chased  five  hours  and  fired  at  several  times  be¬ 
fore  she  would  heave  to. — National  Intelligencer , 
March  20. 

— A  proclamation  was  issued  by  F.  W.  Pickens, 
rebel  Governor  of  South-Caroiina,  calling  for  five 
volunteer  regiments,  to  serve  during  the  war,  in 
response  to  a  requisition  for  that  number  made 
upon  the  State  by  the  President  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States.  He  urges  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  of  the  call,  in  consequence  of  reverses 
to  the  Southern  arms,  and  threatens  to  meet  the 
demand  by  conscription,  if  the  regiments  are 
not  formed  by  volunteers  within  fifteen  days. — 
(Doc.  78.) 

• — The  public  mind  of  the  entire  South  is  fast 
recovering  from  its  causeless  panic  occasioned  by 
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the  unfortunate  affairs  at  Roanoke  Island  and 
Fort  Donelson.  Considerate  men  see  that  much 
ultimate  good  may  come  of  them  by  inuring  us  to 
defeats  that  must  often  occur  in  a  war  with  a 
power  possessed  of  superior  numbers  and  supe¬ 
rior  resources  of  all  kinds,  by  curing  us  of  that 
rashness  which  our  continued  successes  had  be¬ 
gotten,  and,  most  of  all,  by  stimulating  enlist¬ 
ments,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  armies.  It  is  now  almost  certain 
that  by  the  last  of  April  we  shall  have  a  larger 
disposable  force  in  the  field  than  that  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  ;  for  they  must  retain  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Maryland  to  guard  and  retain  that  State 
and  the  city  of  Washington,  one  hundred  thousand 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to  hold  those  States, 
some  twent}'  thousand  in  their  various  forts,  and 
probably  eighty  thousand  in  their  fleets.  Thus 
their  stationary  force  being  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  even  if  their  armies  number  seven  hundred 
thousand,  they  will  have  a  disposable  force  of 
only  three  hundred  thousand  with  which  to  in¬ 
vade  our  interior ;  and,  in  long  incursions,  this 
will  be  diminished  at  least  one  third  by  the  forces 
detailed  to  keep  up  communication  with  their 
base  of  operations.  Besides,  by  deferring  their 
invasion  of  the  South  until  the  warm  season, 
they  will  soon  decimate  their  ranks  by  the  mala¬ 
rious  diseases  of  our  climate. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  to  fight  against  supe¬ 
rior  numbers,  but  so  soon  as  they  quit  their  ves¬ 
sels,  march  into  the  country  and  meet  us  in  the 
open  field,  we  shall  out-number  them,  if  we 
please,  in  every  conflict. 

They  cannot  probably  hold  Nashville  longer 
than  the  rainy  season  keeps  the  Cumberland 
River  flooded.  We  know  not  how  large  an  army 
they  have  there,  but  believe  it  cannot  be  very 
large.  Should  we  be  mistaken,  and  they  attempt 
to  hold  it  permanently,  we  ought,  in  a  few  weeks, 
to  make  prisoners  of  their  whole  army.  Their 
present  occupation  of  that  city,  of  Fort  Donelson, 
and  of  Clarksville  so  divide  their  land  and  naval 
forces  as  to  disable  them  from  attacking  and  tak¬ 
ing  Columbus,  and  proceeding  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  Memphis  and  the  cotton  region. 

If,  with  their  whole  land  and  naval  force,  and 
their  eager  appetite  for  cotton,  they  durst  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  descend  that  river,  they  will  surely  not 
now  venture  to  do  so  with  a  crippled  and  divided 
navy  and  army.  It  may  yet  turn  out  that  the 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson  and  of  Nashville  will  be  a 
great  gain  to  us,  and  a  great  misfortune  to  them. 


The  whole  country,  from  the  Ohio  to  Nashville, 
is  inhabited  by  brave  men  and  zealous  secession¬ 
ists.  They  cannot  make  that  city  a  base  of  oper¬ 
ations  from  which  to  invade  the  cotton  States,  for 
in  a  few  weeks,  probably  days,  the  Cumberland 
River  will  become  unnavigable  for  the  smallest 
gunboats,  and  they  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
Northern  supplies  and  resources.  If  they  attempt 
it,  even  with  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
we  should  at  once  surround  them  with  a  force  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  capture  their 
whole  army.  This  would  end  the  war ;  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  that  it  should  end  some¬ 
what  in  this  way.  The  North,  under  a  weight  of 
debt  and  want  of  cotton,  is  become  desperate,  and 
will  rashly  quit  its  woven  walls  ere  long  and 
march  far  into  our  interior.  Then  we  will  make 
prisoners  of  their  armies,  and  gloriously  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  wind  up  the  war.  Let  faint-hearted 
people  recollect  that  we  never  yet  met  them  with 
equal  numbers,  in  the  open  field,  without  defeat¬ 
ing  them ;  and  that  under  the  levy  en  masse  which 
is  going  on  in  the  South,  if  they  invade  us  by  land 
after  the  first  of  April,  we  will  meet  them  with 
superior  numbers.  Our  bad  roads  will  prevent 
their  invading  us  sooner. — Richmond  Disjuitch, 
March  5. 

— Bunker  Hill,  Va.,  was  occupied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces. — Reverdy  Johnson  was  to-day  elect¬ 
ed  United  States  Senator  by  the  Maryland  Legis¬ 
lature  for  six  years  from  March,  1863. 

— A  reconnoitring  party  of  the  Sixty- third 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  Heintzelman’s  divi¬ 
sion,  was  ambushed  this  morning  beyond  the  Oc- 
coquan,  Va.,  two  or  three  miles  in  advance  of  the 
Union  pickets,  and  received  the  fire  of  a  party  of 
concealed  rebels,  who  instantly  fled  through  the 
woods.  Capt.  Chapman  and  Lieut.  Lyle  were 
killed,  and  two  privates  were  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally. 

— The  National  pickets  at  Columbus,  Ky., 
were  this  day  driven  in  by  the  rebel  cavalry, 
who  fled  upon  being  shelled  by  the  gunboats. 

— An  order  was  issued,  dated  at  Jackson,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  by  Major-Gen.  Bragg,  of  the  confederate 
army,  designating  different  rendezvous  for  troops 
coming  within  his  division,  assuming  authority 
of  the  railroads  in  the  limits  of  his  command,  and 
declaring  martial  law  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  All  prisoners  of  war  at  Memphis 
were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  Mobile  and 
thence  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  for  confinement. 
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March  6. — A  squad  of  Van  Allen’s  cavalry  to¬ 
day  captured  a  rebel  picket,  five  in  number,  near 
Bunker  Hill,  Va.  They  belonged  to  the  Second 
Virginia  infantry.  They  were  carried  before  the 
Division  Provost-Marshal,  Lieut. -Col.  Andrews, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Second,  for  examination. 

— The  confederate  Congress  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  substitute  for  the  original  bill  offered  by  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Tennessee,  to  authorize  the  destruction 
of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  property  in  military 
emergencies : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  States  of  America,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  military  commanders  in  the  service  of  the 
confederate  States  to  destroy  all  cotton,  tobacco, 
or  other  property  that  may  be  useful  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  if  the  same  cannot  be  safely  removed,  when¬ 
ever,  in  their  judgment,  the  said  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  other  property  is  about  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  following  clause  was  struck  out  of  the 
original  bill  on  a  motion  to  amend  : 

The  owners  thereof  shall  receive  just  compen¬ 
sation  therefor  from  the  confederate  government, 
under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  hereafter 
be  established  by  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  owners  of  the  property  destroyed  is 
cut  off. — Richmond  Examiner ,  March  7. 

— President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Congress 
a  message,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  joint 
resolution  that  “  the  United  States  ought  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such 
State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in 
its  discretion  to  compensate  for  the  inconveni¬ 
ences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
change  of  system.”  The  President  does  not 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  but  says  that 
the  proposition  is  made  “as  an  offer  only,”  and 
declares  his  conviction  that  the  emancipation  of 
slavery  must  be  gradual,  not  sudden.  He  says 
the  “  war  has  been  an  indispensable  mean  ”  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  present 
proposition  is  made  as  something  which  promises 
“great  efficiency  toward  ending  the  struggle.” — 
{Doc.  79.) 

— Smitiifield,  Va.,  was  this  day  occupied  by  a 
strong  force  of  United  States  troops. — Capts. 
Bell,  McKean,  Du  Pont,  Goldsborough,  and  Far- 
ragut  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  as  flag-officers  of  the  Navy.  President 
Lincoln,  in  addition  to  the  officers  promoted  for 


gallant  conduct,  nominated  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  to 
be  a  major-general,  as  a  recognition  of  his  emi¬ 
nent  services  in  Kentucky. 

— The  Ninety-eighth  regiment  of  New-York 
State  volunteers  arrived  at  New-York,  en  route 
for  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  commanded  by.  Col. 
William  Dutton,  a  graduate  of  W est-Point,  and  a 
classmate  of  Gen.  McClellan. 

— An  adjourned  meeting  of  citizens  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  at  seven 
o’clock  p.m.,  to  organize  the  free  market  of  the 
city,  in  order  to  supply  the  families  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  with  provisions  and  necessaries,  free 
of  charge,  during  the  existing  war.- — Charleston 
Mercury ,  March  6. 

— A  squadron  of  the  First  regiment  of  Michi¬ 
gan  cavalry  surprised  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  at 
Benyville,  Va.,  routing  them,  killing  three  and 
capturing  nine  horses,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
— Baltimore  American ,  March  7. 

March  7. — The  Eighth  regiment  of  Vermont 
volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Stephen 
Thomas,  passed  through  New-York  on  the  way 
to  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  composed  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  sixty  men,  fully  uniformed,  armed  with 
Enfield  rifles,  and  equipped.  They  have  been 
recruited  from  among  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  are  unusually  strong 
and  robust,  mostly  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty-five  years. 

Accompanying  the  regiment  are  two  light  bat¬ 
teries  of  six  rifled  six-pounders  each,  the  two 
companies  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men  each.  They  are  commanded  respective¬ 
ly  by  Capt.  Geo.  W.  Duncan  and  Capt.  Sales. 

— In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gre¬ 
gory,  pursuant  to  notice,  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
and  moved  for  a  copy  of  any  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  subsequent  to  the  papers  already  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  He  expressed  his  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  struggle  going  forward  in  the  con¬ 
federate  States,  and  declared  that  a  separation  of 
the  South  from  the  North,  and  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  were  the  only  means  by  which  they 
could  hope  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  America. 

— Tiie  rebel  steamer  Sumter  still  remained  at 
Gibraltar,  the  United  States  gunboat  Tuscarora 
watching  her. 

— A  brisk  cannonading  took  place  on  the 
Lower  Potomac  at  four  o’clock  this  morning, 
when  the  Freeborn,  Satellite,  Island  Belle,  and 
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the  Resolute  opened  fire  on  the  line  of  batteries 
extending  from  opposite  Liverpool  Point  to  Boyd’s 
Hole,  including  three  at  Aquia  Creek.  The  rebels 
returned  the  fire,  but  without  striking  any  of  the 
National  vessels.  Proceeding  up  to  Wade’s  Bay 
in  the  afternoon,  in  which  direction  heavy  firing 
had  been  heard  during  the  day,  the  Island  Belle 
and  the  Satellite  again  opened  fire  on  the  railroad 
depot  and  some  trains  of  cars  filled  with  rebel 
troops  that  were  constantly  arriving  from  Frede¬ 
ricksburg.  The  depot  was  riddled  by  the  shot 
and  shell.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire  from  a 
battery  on  the  water-line  and  another  on  a  hill  a 
little  back.  Their  shots  fell  thickly  around  the 
vessels,  but  not  one  of  them  took  effect.  The 
troops  at  Aquia  Creek  were  constantly  receiving 
reenforcements.  The  batteries  at  Cockpit  Point 
and  Shipping  Point  opened  fire  on  Professor 
Lowe’s  balloon,  when  in  the  air  near  Budd’s 
Ferry,  but  the  balloon  was  not  hit  on  either  side. 

— Gov.  Andrew  Johnson,  with  his  staff,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Maynard, 
left  Washington  this  evening  for  Nashville,  to 
enter  upon  their  charge  of  the  new  government 
of  Tennessee. 

— TnE  Richmond  Examiner,  of  this  date,  has 
the  following:  “What  has  become  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  arms  stored  in  Southern  arsen¬ 
als  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  ?  Into  what  pro¬ 
portions  have  the  cargoes  said  to  have  been 
brought  in  from  time  to  time,  by  rumor,  dwindled 
through  official  count  ?  They  are  certainly  not 
in  the  hands  of  soldiers  now  in  the  field,  nor  are 
they  still  in  the  arsenals,  nor  have  they  been 
captured  by  the  enemy.  Admit  that  in  the  hands 
of  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  there  were  twenty 
thousand  stand,  that  half  as  many  more  have 
been  broken  or  lost  in  marches  and  hospitals,  the 
total  that  should  be  subtracted  from  the  original 
sum  is  still  too  small  to  account  for  the  present 
scarcity  of  muskets  and  of  bayonets. 

“But  a  vast  quantity  have  undoubtedly  gone 
with  the  sixty  days’  men,  the  four  months’  men, 
the  six  months’  men;  a  still  greater  loss  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  many  useless  and  unprofitable 
assemblages  of  the  militia.  It  is  certain  only 
that  the  ordnance  department  has  not  the  arms 
for  the  new  levies.  There  are  many  more  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  government’s  command  than  muskets. 
Tt  could  find  employment  for  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  arms  that  it  has  not  in  possession  or 
in  prospect.  Under  these  circumstances  no  wiser 
measure  could  have  been  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 


ment  than  the  call  for  the  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  citizens  as  private  property.  There  are  a 
million  of  guns  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
South  in  this  manner,  and  the  country  has  a  right 
to  every  one  of  them  now.  Most  shot-guns  will 
carry  a  ball,  and  all  of  them  are  good  for  buck¬ 
shot.  They  are  as  effective  as  any  smooth  bore, 
and  are  much  better  made  than  the  musket. 
Troops  armed  with  double  -barreled  shot-guns 
need  no  bayonets ;  for  any  line  that  attempted  to 
charge  them  would  be  annihilated  by  the  second 
load,  which  will  always  be  retained,  and  can  be 
delivered  at  twenty  paces.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
government  will  inexorably  enforce  its  regulation  ; 
and  no  sincere  patriot  will  be  unwilling  to  assist 
its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.” 

— John  Park,  Mayor  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  this 
day  issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

“To  the  People  of  Memphis:  Much  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  our  city.  I  have, 
as  John  Park,  (not  the  Mayor,)  to  say  this  to  our 
citizens :  That  I  will,  under  any  and  all  circum¬ 
stances,  protect  the  city  from  incendiaries,  and  he 
who  attempts  to  fire  his  neighbor’s  house  —  or 
even  his  own,  whereby  it  endangers  his  neighbor 
— I  will,  regardless  of  judge,  jury,  or  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  hang  him  to  the  first  lamp-post,  tree, 
or  awning.  I  have  the  means  under  my  control 
to  carry  out  the  above  individual  proclamation.” 

— An  excitement  occurred  in  the  town  of  Do¬ 
ver,  Del.,  this  day.  It  appears  that  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  Home  Guards  had  been  raised  in  the 
town,  one  called  the  Ilazlet  Guards,  and  the  other 
simply  denominated  Home  Guards.  The  Hazlet 
Guards  were  equipped  by  the  State,  but  the  other 
organization  by  the  Government.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  called  on  the  Hazlet  Guards  to  give  up  their 
arms,  which  they  refused  to  do.  Persisting  in  this 
determination,  two  hundred  Government  troops 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  town  from  Cambridge, 
Md.,  under  the  command  of'  Col.  Wallace.  Five 
of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested,  but  three  were 
afterward  released,  Capts.  Pennington  and  Wise 
only  remaining  in  custody.  The  town  numbers 
about  two  thousand  persons,  and  the  whole  place 
is  now  under  strict  martial  law. — A7!  Y.  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser,  March  11. 

— TnE  rebel  chief,  Quantrel,  with  a  party  of  his 
troops,  entered  Aubry,  Kansas,  this  day,  killing 
five  Unionists,  and  carrying  off  fifteen  horses. — 
AT.  Y.  Times ,  March  11. 

— The  United  States  Senate  this  day  confirmed 
the  following  as  Brigadier-Generals  of  Volunteers: 
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Major  Laurance  Graham,  of  Second  cavalry ;  Elea- 
zer  Paine,  of  Illinois ;  William  A.  Richardson,  of 
Illinois  ;  Daniel  Butterfield,  of  New-York  ;  W.  T. 
Ward,  of  Kentucky  ;  Major  George  Sykes,  of  the 
Thirteenth  infantry ;  Captain  David  Stanley,  of 
the  Tenth  cavalry;  Thomas  A.  Davies,  of  New- 
York  ;  Col.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  Second  cav¬ 
alry  ;  Major  George  Stoneman,  Fourth  cavalry ; 
Capt.  Joseph  B.  Plummer,  First  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Springfield  and 
Fredericktown,  Mo. 

The  Senate  also  confirmed  Henry  Van  Renssa- 
lear  to  be  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  Thomas  Hillhouse,  of  New-York,  to 
be  Assistant  Adjutant -General  of  Volunteers, 
with  the  rank  of  Major. 

March  8. — This  day,  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  foraging- 
party  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  cavalry,  Mitchell’s  di¬ 
vision,  five  miles  south  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
by  Morgan’s  rebel  cavalry,  which  resulted  in 
their  taking  eighteen  of  the  National  wagons, 
teamsters,  and  mules,  and  burning  one  wagon. 
The  rebels  took  Capt.  Braden,  of  Gen.  Dumont’s 
staff,  prisoner.  At  three  o’clock  p.m.,  the  Fourth 
Ohio  cavalry  and  Loomis’s  battery  pursued  the 
rebels,  capturing  four  men,  killing  four,  and  re¬ 
taking  all  the  wagons  and  prisoners.  Morgan 
escaped  with  two  men.  A  sergeant  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Indiana  regiment,  of  Col.  Turchin’s  bri¬ 
gade,  was  shot  in  the  arm. — Louisville  Journal , 
March  12. 

— Two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Twenty- 
sixth  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  E. 
F.  Jones,  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Ship  Island, 
to  Mississippi  City,  La.,  where  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  retreat  to  their  boats. — {Doc.  80.) 

— Tiie  Memphis  Argus  of  this  date  has  the 
following:  “ Major-Gen.  Bragg’s  ‘General  Order 
No.  2,’  transferred  to  our  columns  from  the  Jack- 
son  Whig  of  yesterday,  announces  that  martial 
law  is  to  be  established  in  Memphis.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  martial  law  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
movement  of  Gen.  Bragg’s,  and,  however  much 
the  people  may  dislike  its  provisions,  or  fail  to 
discover  the  necessity  for  their  enforcement,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  bear  the  incon¬ 
veniences  they  entail.  Soldiers  from  the  army, 
as  we  understand,  are  to  bo  detailed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  we  trust  a  provost  -  marshal  will  be 
drawn  from  the  same  source.  Martial  law  is 
virtually  subjecting  the  people  to  the  will  of  one 


man,  who  can  exercise  his  powers  arbitrarily  or 
with  moderation.  It  is  not  every  citizen  unac¬ 
quainted  with  military  matters,  who  should  be 
vested  with  the  almost  autocratic  powers  of  a 
provost-marshal  in  a  time  like  this,  for  certainly 
no  man  is  fitted  to  learn  its  duties  and  enforce 
them  at  the  same  time.  If  we  must  live  under 
martial  law,  let  its  enforcement  be  by  a  regular 
army  officer,  a  stranger  to  our  people,  who,  know¬ 
ing  his  duty  thoroughly,  performs  it  because  it  is 
his  duty,  having  neither  friends  among  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  shield  nor  enemies  to  punish.  It  is  only 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  duty  and  the  strict¬ 
est  impartiality  in  its  discharge,  that  martial  law 
can  be  borne  without  a  murmur  by  the  people.” 

— The  rebel  troops,  composed  of  three  Texan, 
one  Georgia,  and  one  Mississippi  regiment,  and 
the  Hampton  Legion,  formerly  encamped  hack  of 
and  below  Occoquan,  Va.,  evacuated  that  place, 
destroying  everything  they  could  not  carry  on 
their  backs.  The  National  troops  took  posses¬ 
sion,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  part  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  with  great  joy.  Every  boat  in  the  vicinity, 
and  anything  that  would  float,  was  destroyed. 
The  rebels  told  the  villagers  they  were  going  to 
fall  back  to  the  Rappahannock. 

— Last  night,  Col.  Geary  left  Lovettsville,  Va., 
with  his  whole  command,  and  marched  through 
Wheatland  and  Waterford,  taking  prisoners  at 
both  places,  and  putting  the  scattered  forces  of 
the  rebels  to  flight.  Shortly  after  sunrise,  this 
morning,  he  took  possession  of  Fort  Johnston  at 
Leesburg,  which  was  christened  by  the  officers 
Fort  Geary.  He  then  entered  the  town,  with 
flags  flying  and  bayonets  fixed. 

The  rebel  troops,  who  had  thought  this  one 
of  their  greatest  strongholds,  could  be  discerned 
through  a  glass  retreating.  Gen.  Hill,  the  rebel 
officer  in  command,  fell  back  on  Middleburg. 

The  command  took  many  prisoners  and  stores, 
and  are  in  possession  of  the  bank,  post-office, 
and  public  buildings.  Forts  Beauregard  and 
Evans  were  also  taken. 

— The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  was 
ended  after  three  days’  severe  fighting,  between 
the  Unionists  under  Gen.  Curtis,  and  the  rebels 
led  by  Ben.  McCulloch. 

On  Thursday,  the  sixth,  the  rebels  commenced 
the  attack  on  Gen.  Curtis’s  right  wing,  assailing 
and  pursuing  the  rear-guard  of  a  detachment 
under  Gen.  Franz  Sigel,  to  the  Union  main  lines 
on  Sugar  Creek  Hollow,  but  withdrew  and  ceased 
action,  at  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
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when  the  Union  reenforcements  came  up.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  Gen.  Curtis  became  convinced  that 
the  enemy  had  moved  on  so  as  to  attack  his  right 
or  rear.  He,  therefore,  early  on  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  ordered  a  change  of  front  to  the  right,  his 
right,  which  then  became  his  left,  still  resting  on 
Sugar  Creek  Hollow.  This  placed  his  line  across 
Pea  Ridge,  with  his  new  right  resting  on  the 
head  of  Big  Sugar  Creek.  He  also  ordered  an 
immediate  advance  of  his  cavalry  and  light  artil¬ 
lery,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Osterhaus,  with 
orders  to  attack  and  break  the  lines  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  This  movement  was  in  progress,  when  the 
rebels  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  right  of  the  Union  lines.  The 
fight  continued  mainly  at  these  points  during  the 
day,  the  enemy  having  gained  the  point  held  by 
the  command  of  Col.  Carr,  at  the  head  of  Big 
Sugar  Creek,  but  was  entirely  repulsed  with  the 
fall  of  the  commander,  McCulloch,  in  the  centre, 
by  the  forces  under  Col.  Davis.  The  plan  of 
attack  on  the  centre  was  gallantly  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  Col.  Osterhaus,  who  was  immediately 
sustained  and  supported  by  Col.  Davis’s  entire 
division,  supported  also  by  General  Sigel’s  com¬ 
mand,  which  had  remained  till  near  the  close  of 
the  day  on  the  left.  Col.  Carr’s  division  held 
the  right,  under  a  galling,  continuous  fire,  all 
day.  In  the  evening,  firing  having  entirely 
ceased  in  the  centre,  and  the  right  being  now 
on  the  left,  Gen.  Curtis  reenforced  the  right  by 
a  portion  of  the  second  division,  under  General 
Asboth. 

Before  the  day  closed,  Gen.  Curtis,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  rebels  had  concentrated  in  main 
force  on  the  right,  commenced  another  change  of 
front,  forward,  so  as  to  face  the  enemy  where  he 
had  deployed  on  the  Union  right  flank. 

This  change  had  only  been  partially  effected, 
but  was  in  full  progress,  when  at  sunrise  to¬ 
day,  firing  was  renewed  by  the  centre  and 
right  of  Curtis’s  troops,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  rebels  with  renewed  energy 
along  the  whole  extent  of  their  line.  The  left 
of  the  Union  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sigel,  moved  close  to  the  hills  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  driving  him  from  the  heights  and  advanc¬ 
ing  steadily  toward  the  head  of  the  hollows. 
Here  Gen.  Curtis  ordered  the  centre  and  right 
wing  forward,  the  right  turning  the  left  of  the 
enemy  and  the  Nationals  firing  on  his  centre. 
This  final  position  of  the  rebels  was  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle.  A  charge  of  infantry  extending 


throughout  the  whole  line,  completely  routed  the 
entire  rebel  force  and  they  fled  in  confusion,  but 
in  comparative  safety,  through  the  deep  and  al¬ 
most  impassable  defiles  of  Big  Sugar  Creek.  The 
Union  loss  in  this  battle  amounted  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  killed,  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
missing,  in  all  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twelve.  The  rebel  loss  was  very  large,  but  it 
is  probable  that  its  exact  extent  will  never  be 
known. — {Doc.  81.) 

—By  President  Lincoln’s  War  Order  No.  2, 
he  has  ordered  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  be 
divided  into  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  com¬ 
manders  of  corps,  selected  according  to  seniority 
of  rank,  as  follows  : 

First  corps,  consisting  of  four  divisions,  to  be 
commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Sumner.  • 

Second  corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  McDowell. 

Third  corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  to  be 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Heintzelman. 

Fourth  corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  to 
be  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Keyes. 

Fifth — Gen.  Banks’s  and  Gen.  Shields’s  com¬ 
mands,  the  latter  late  Gen.  Lander’s,  to  be  a  fifth 
corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Banks. 

— Capt.  Bell,  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cav¬ 
alry,  was  promoted  to  Major  of  the  Third  Illinois 
cavalry,  now  in  Gen.  Ilalleck’s  department. 

— Gen.  Beauregard,  from  his  headquarters  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  issued  an  order  calling  upon  the 
planters  of  the  South  to  send  their  plantation- 
bells  to  the  nearest  railroad  depot,  to  be  melted 
into  cannon  for  the  defence  of  their  plantations. — 
{Doc.  90.) 

March  9. — Early  yesterday  afternoon,  the  rebel 
iron-plated  steamer  Merrimac  came  o-ut  of  Norfolk 
harbor,  moved  slowly  down  the  channel  leading 
to  Newport  News,  and  steamed  direct  for  the 
United  States  sailing  frigates  Cumberland  and 
Congress,  which  were  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River.  The  Cumberland  opened  fire  on  her, 
but  the  balls  had  no  effect.  In  the  meantime  the 
rebel  steamers  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  came 
down  the  James  River  and  joined  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  The  Merrimac  ran  against  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  striking  her  about  midships  and  laying  open 
her  sides.  This  movement  was  repeated,  and  then 
the  steamer  started  for  the  Congress.  The  lat¬ 
ter  surrendered,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  fired. 
The  Minnesota  attempted  to  engage  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  but  run  aground  not  far  from  Newport  News. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  fired  a  number  of  shots,  but 
was  unable  to  get  near  the  rebel  steamers.  The 
gunboat  Oregon  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  her 
boiler,  and  the  gunboat  Zouave  was  also  damag¬ 
ed  to  some  extent.  The  new  Ericsson  iron-clad 
battery,  the  Monitor,  arrived  in  the  roads  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  once  went  to  the 
protection  of  the  Minnesota.  This  morning  the 
contest  was  renewed,  and  from  eight  o’clock  to 
twelve  o’clock,  the  two  iron-clad  steamers  fought, 
part  of  the  time  touching  each  other.  At  last  the 
Merrimac  retired,  having  sustained  serious  inju¬ 
ries.  The  Monitor  was  uninjured. — (Doc.  82.) 

—  A  brigade,  of  United  States  troops  from 
Cairo,  Ill.,  occupied  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  about 
ten  miles  below  New-Madrid,  thus  cutting  off  the 
communication  of  the  rebels  with  the  main  con¬ 
federate  army  further  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
At  Point  Pleasant  the  National  troops  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  rebel  transport  loaded  with  flour,  and 
scuttled  her. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 

— Tiie  citizens  of  Shelbyville,  Bedford  County, 
Tenn.,  burned  a  large  quantity  of  confederate 
stores,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebel  troops  under  A.  Sydney  Johnston,  who 
were  in  full  retreat  from  Murfreesboro’. 

—  Cockpit  Point,  Va.,  was  occupied  by  the 
National  troops.  About  two  p.m.,  the  rebels  com¬ 
menced  to  retreat,  and  fired  their  tents  and  other 
property  difficult  of  removal.  They  also  burned 
their  steamer  George  Page,  and  all  the  other  craft 
which  they  had  in  the  creek. 

The  National  gunboats  opened  fire  on  the  bat¬ 
tery  about  three  o’clock  p.m:.,  and  at  half-past  four 
a  force  was  landed,  and  ran  up  the  Union  flag 
over  the  rebel  works. — (Doc.  83.) 

— Great  excitement  existed  throughout  the 
seaboard  cities  and  towns  of  the  Northern  States, 
concerning  the  possibility  of  the  rebel  gunboat 
Merrimac’ s  escaping  from  Hampton  ltoads  and 
visiting  them. 

— This  morning  at  daybreak,  the  camp  of  Gen. 
McCook,  situated  on  the  Franklin  Turnpike,  three 
miles  south  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  rebels,  and  a  corporal  of  the  First  Wis¬ 
consin  regiment  killed.  —  Louisville  Journal , 
March  12. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  to-day  at  Burk’s  Sta¬ 
tion,  near  Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.,  between  a 
detachment  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry,  consisting  of 
fourteen  men,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Hidden, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rebel  infantry. 


The  cavalry  charged  upon  the  rebels  and  drove 
back  the  majority  of  them,  with  the  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Lieut.  Hidden.  The  remainder  fought 
desperately  on  both  sides,  three  rebels  being 
killed,  five  wounded  and  eleven  taken  prisoners. 
The  members  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Corporal  Eugene  Lewis,  after  Lieut. 
Hidden  fell. — (Doc.  84.) 

— Two  powder-mills,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  at  New-Orleans,  were  blown  up,  and 
five  workmen  were  killed.  The  loss  of  property 
was  principally  in  machinery.  There  was  only 
about  three  thousand  pounds  of  powder  on  hand. 
— Mew- Orleans  Crescent ,  March  10. 

March  10. — Lieut.  J.  D.  Joak,  of  the  First  Iowa 
cavalry,  with  thirty  men,  encountered  a  band  of 
marauders  posted  in  a  log-house  and  barn  in  La¬ 
fayette  County,  Mo.  The  enemy  were  defeated 
after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  they  had  nine 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  National  loss  was 
one  killed  and  four  wounded. — N.  Y.  World, 
March  21. 

— An  expedition,  sent  out  from  Sedalia,  Mo., 
by  Brig. -Gen.  McKean,  into  Bates  County,  re¬ 
turned  with  forty  prisoners  of  war,  recruits  from 
Gen.  Price’s  army,  a  quantity  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  other  effects. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  the 
President’s  Special  Message,  tendering  the  aid  of 
the  Government  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  favoring  voluntary  emancipation, 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  but 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and 
laid  over.  The  Confiscation  bill  was  taken  up, 
and  Mr.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  made  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
a  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Commodore  Foote 
was  passed.  The  House  bill,  providing  a  new 
Article  of  War,  prohibiting  officers  of  the  army 
from  returning  fugitive  slaves,  was  debated  at 
considerable  length,  and  finally  passed  as  it  came 
from  the  House,  twenty-nine  to  nine. 

— The  gunboat  Whitehall,  lying  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  took  fire  at  two  o’clock  this  morning, 
and  was  totally  destroyed.  Three  of  her  guns, 
all  of  which  were  shotted,  went  off  at  intervals, 
and  a  shell  burst  in  the  air,  scattering  its  frag¬ 
ments  about  Fort  Monroe,  without,  however,  doing 
any  damage.  Another  gun  was  saved  by  the 
harbor  crew.  The  Whitehall  was  formerly  a  Ful¬ 
ton  ferry-boat,  at  New-York. 
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— This  day  Col.  James  Carter,  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  of  loyal  Tennesseeans,  left  Camp  Cumber¬ 
land  Ford,  and  went  through  the  mountains,  some 
forty  odd  miles,  to  Big  Creek  Gap,  some  four 
miles  above  Jacksboro,  Tenn.,  where  they  had  a 
fight  with  the  rebel  cavalry.  Two  of  the  rebels 
were  killed,  four  badly  wounded,  and  fifteen  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Lieut. -Col.  White. 
Col.  Carter  also  obtained  all  of  the  tents  for  three 
companies,  their  camp  equipage,  and  provisions, 
and  some  arms.  Twenty -seven  of  the  rebels’ 
horses  were  killed,  and  fifty-nine  captured,  with 
seven  mules  and  four  wagons.  Lieut.-Col.  Keig- 
win,  of  the  Forty-ninth  regiment  Indiana  volun¬ 
teers,  accompanied  Colonel  Carter,  and  rendered 
most  efficient  service.  The  National  casualties 
were  Lieutenant  Myers  and  one  private  slightly 
wounded. — Louisville  Journal ,  March  24. 

—This  morning  the  National  forces,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  two  thousand,  proceeded  to  Cen- 
treville,  Va.,  and  occupied  the  village  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  altogether  desert¬ 
ed.  The  rebels  had  destroyed  as  much  of  their 
property  as  they  could  not  carry  away,  by  fire 
and  otherwise.  The  bridges,  railroad  track  and 
depot,  in  that  vicinity  were  extensively  damaged, 
and  nothing  but  wreck  and  desolation  were  appa¬ 
rent. — N.  Y.  Herald ,  March  12. 

—In  the  confederate  House  of  Representatives, 
a  resolution  was  passed  advising  the  planters  to 
withdraw  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  devote  their  energies  to  raising  provi¬ 
sions  and  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

— Charles  Williams,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
and  Samuel  P.  Carreet,  of  Washington  City,  were 
arrested  for  disloyalty  in  Richmond,  Va.,  this  day. 
— Brunswick,  Ga.,  was  this  day  occupied  by  the 
National  forces. 

March  11. — Manassas,  Va.,  being  evacuated  by 
the  rebel  troops,  this  day  the  National  forces 
took  peaceable  possession.  Previous  to  their  re¬ 
treat  the  rebels  attempted  to  destroy  such  of 
their  stores  as  they  could  not  carry  with  them. 
Bridges  were  burnt,  the  railroad  tracks  were 
broken  up,  and  a  large  amount  of  commissary 
stores  and  other  property  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
They  left  behind  them,  however,  eighty  army 
wagons,  six  caissons  in  good  order,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  army  clothing,  good  supplies  of  medical 
stores,  besides  many  other  useful  articles.  The 
forts  were  all  dismantled,  but  the  huts,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 


men,  and  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  were  left 
unharmed. — {Doc.  85.) 

— This  day  Jeff.  Davis  sent  a  message  to  the 
rebel  Congress,  stating  that  he  had  suspended 
Gens.  Floyd  and  Pillow  from  their  commands 
until  they  could  give  more  satisfactory  accounts 
of  their  action  at  Fort  Donelson.  He  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  reports.  The  message  states  that 
neither  of  them  say  that  reenforcements  were 
asked  for,  nor  do  they  show  that  the  position 
could  not  have  been  evacuated  and  a  whole  army 
saved  as  well  as  a  part  of  it.  It  is  also  not  shown 
by  what  authority  two  senior  generals  abandoned 
their  responsibility  by  transferring  the  command 
to  a  junior  officer.  — {Doc.  46.) 

— Tnis  afternoon  Assistant  Surg.  A.  C.  Rhoads, 
of  the  Pocahontas,  by  permission  of  his  command¬ 
ing  officer,  landed  with  a  boat’s  crew  near  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some 
fresh  beef,  for  the  ships.  Having  accomplished 
his  object,  the  boat  was  returning  to  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  but  had  scarcely  gone  twenty  yards  from 
the  beach,  when  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  a  body  of  rebels  concealed  in  a  thicket,  and 
two  men,  John  Wilson  and  John  Shuter,  were 
instantly  killed,  and  seven  wounded,  one,  William 
Delaney,  mortally,  and  two  severely,  namely, 
William  Smith,  second,  (first-class  fireman,)  and 
Edward  Bonsall,  (coxswain.) 

After  the  rebels  had  fired  their  first  volley  they 
called  out,  in  most  offensive  language,  to  surren¬ 
der  ;  but  this  demand  was  refused  by  Dr.  Rhoads, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Acting  Paymaster 
Kitchen  and  his  wounded  boat’s  crew,  pulled  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  toward  the  Pocahontas,  the 
enemy  continuing  their  fire. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  shell  from  one  of  the  eleven 
guns  of  the  Mohican  dropped  among  them,  and 
quite  near  to  another  company  of  about  sixty  men, 
who  were  advancing  rapidly.  The  rebels  scat¬ 
tered  and  fled  in  all  direction.  Several  shells 
were  also  fired  at  a  locomotive  and  train  observed 
in  the  distance,  and  it  is  supposed  with  effect 
— Flag- Officer  Da  Font's  Iieport. 

— In  the  rebel  Congress  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Capt.  Buchanan,  his 
officers  and  crew,  for  their  gallantry  in  the  action 
in  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

— Gen.  Grant  was  this  day  presented  with  a 
sword  by  the  officers  of  his  command,  at  Fort 
Henry.  The  sword  is  of  most  exquisite  work¬ 
manship,  and  manufactured  at  great  expense. 
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The  handle  is  ivory,  mounted  with  gold,  and  the 
blade  of  the  finest  texture  and  steel.  There  are 
two  scabbards  —  one  of  fire-gilt  and  the  other  of 
gilt,  mounted  at  the  band.  Accompanying  the 
sword  is  a  beautiful  sash  and  belt,  all  inclosed  in 
a  fine  rosewood  case.  The  inscription  on  the 
sword  was  simply  as  follows:  “Presented  to 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  by  G.  W.  Graham,  C.  R.  La- 
gou,  0.  0.  Marsh,  and  John  Cook,  1861.” — Gen. 
0.  F.  Smith  has  taken  command  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  Gen.  Grant  remaining  at  Fort  Henry. 
The  latter  has  applied  to  Gen.  Halleck  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  command  altogether.  • 

— Col.  Geary,  Acting  Brigadier-General  of 
troops  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  made  a  personal  recon- 
noissance  yesterday  as  far  as  Carter’s  Mills. 
The  trail  of  the  retreating  enemy  was  blackened 
with  the  ruins  of  granaries,  ashes  of  hay  and 
grain-stacks,  fences,  etc.  He  found  the  bridge 
over  Goose  Creek  had  been  burned.  The  rebels 
have  completely  fallen  back.  The  command  con 
tinues  to  make  captures  of  rank  secessionists. 
The  loyal  feeling  is  growing,  and  many  persons 
come  forward  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  daily. 

Col.  Geary,  with  some  of  his  officers  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  First  Michigan  cavalry,  rode  to 
Ball’s  Bluff  to-day  and  buried  the  whitened  bones 
of  the  brave  Union  soldiers  who  fell  upon  that 
field  in  October  last.  Impressive  remarks  pre¬ 
ceded  this  humane  act,  and  a  monument  of  gross 
rebel  neglect  was  hidden  from  human  sight. — 
N.  Y.  Times ,  March  12. 

— Tiie  occupation  of  Manassas,  Va.,  by  the 
National  troops,  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
loyal  States  in  every  manifestation  of  joy  and 
patriotism. 

— President  Lincoln  assumed  the  active  du¬ 
ties  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  His  first  order,  issued  Jan¬ 
uary  twenty-second,  but  only  now  made  public,  di¬ 
rects  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  against  the  rebels  on  the  twenty  -  second 
day  of  February.  The  army  and  naval  forces  de¬ 
signated  for  this  movement  are  especially  direct¬ 
ed  to  be  ready,  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
of  the  Navy,  the  General-in-Chief,  McClellan,  and 
all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  are  noti¬ 
fied  that  they  will  be  held  to  a  strict  and  full  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  prompt  execution  of  the  or¬ 
der.  The  second  order  directs  the  organization 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  five  corps,  and 
designates  the  commanders  of  each.  The  third 
order  states  that  Gen.  McClellan,  having  person¬ 


ally  taken  the  field,  he  is  relieved  of  the  command 
of  all  other  military  departments  except  that  of  the 
Department  of  the  Potomac.  The  two  departments 
of  Generals  Halleck  and  Hunter,  with  a  portion 
of  that  now  under  Gen.  Buell,  are  consolidated 
and  designated  as  the  Department  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Halleck.  The  country  west  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  designated  the  Mountain  De¬ 
partment,  and  placed  under  command  of  General 
Fremont.  This  department  will  include  West¬ 
ern  Virginia  and  East-Tennessee  north  of  Knox¬ 
ville.  Commanders  of  departments  are  notified 
to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
that  prompt,  full  and  frequent  reports  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them. — {Doc.  86.) 

March  12.  —  The  forts  in  the  harbor  of  New- 
York,  were  this  evening  garrisoned  by  order  of 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Governor  of  the  State.  —The 
Union  Defence  Committee  of  New-York  met  at 
noon  and  passed  a  series  of  resolution  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  officers,  soldiers  and  seamen  of 
the  United  States,  for  their  participation  in  the 
recent  victories  of  the  National  arms.  —  JY.  Y. 
Evening  Post ,  March  12. 

—  Winchester,  Va.,  was  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces  under  the  command  of  Gens.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Williams.  Company  A,  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Third,  Captain  Bertrain,  and  a  company  from 
Connecticut,  followed  by  Capt.  Coles’s  company 
of  Maryland,  and  a  squadron  of  Michigan  cavalry, 
were  the  first  to  enter  the  town.  Two  slight 
skirmishes  occurred  on  the  march. 

The  troops  encountered  a  strong  fort  one  mile 
out,  which  was  evacuated  by  Jackson  last  night. 
The  people  generally  were  intensely  delighted, 
and  hail  the  coming  of  the  Union  army  as  a  har¬ 
binger  of  peace  and  future  prosperity.  The  regi¬ 
ments,  as  they  passed,  were  cheered  and  greeted 
from  the  houses  with  various  tokens  of  welcome, 
which  were  responded  to  warmly  by  officers  and 
men. — {Doc.  87.) 

— Serg.  Wade,  with  a  squad  of  the  Carolina 
light  dragoons,  captured  two  of  the  enemy,  about 
one  mile  from  the  Evansport  batteries.  The  pris¬ 
oners  proved  to  be  Lt.  Wm.  T.  Baum,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  belonging  to  Gen.  Hooker’s  staff,  and 
Mr.  Gregg,  telegraph  operator,  of  the  same  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  army. — Norfolk  Day  Book, 
March  19. 

— A  battalion,  comprising  the  First  Nebraska 
regiment  and  a  portion  of  Curtis’s  Iowa  cavalry 
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regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  W.  W. 
Lowe,  attacked  a  force  of  rebels  six  hundred 
strong,  this  morning,  defeating  them  and  taking 
possession  of  the  town  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  but  being 
apprised  that  a  large  force  of  rebels  was  within  a 
few  hours’  marching  distance,  they  retired,  bring¬ 
ing  away  a  number  of  prisoners.  Company  A 
lost  five  men  killed,  among  them  the  Sergeant- 
Major.  A  second  battalion,  under  command  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Patrick,  crossed  the  river  to-day  to  re¬ 
enforce  them. — ( Doc .  88.) 

— In  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Davis  pre¬ 
sented  petitions  from  citizens  of  Kentucky,  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  to  disregard  all  schemes  for  emanci¬ 
pation  and  attend  to  the  business  of  saving  the 
country. 

— The  town  of  Berryville,  Va.,  was  occupied 
by  the  National  troops  yesterday,  Gen.  Gorman 
directing  the  advance.  The  enemy  had  five  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  there  on  their  arrival ;  but  the  signal 
ordered  a  charge  of  the  New-York  cavalry  upon 
them,  supporting  the  onset  with  a  sufficient  force 
of  artillery  and  infantry.  The  eneiiiy  did  not 
wait  to  fight,  but  retreated  toward  Winchester. 

Twice  last  night  were  the  pickets  of  Gen.  Gor¬ 
man’s  brigade  compelled  to  fall  back  by  the 
charges  of  Ashby’s  cavalry.  This  morning  Gen. 
Gorman  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force. to  within 
two  miles  of  Winchester,  drawing  the  rebel  posse 
into  an  ingenious  trap.  They  were  again  charged 
upon  by  the  Union  cavalry,  losing  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  arms,  horses,  and  equip¬ 
ments,  of  the  four  victims,  were  captured. — N.  Y 
Herald ,  March  13. 

— The  Florence  (Ala.)  Gazette,  of  this  date, 
has  the  following:  “We  learned  yesterday  that 
the  Unionists  had  landed  a  large  force  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Tenn.  We  suppose  they  are  making  pre¬ 
parations  to  get  possession  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railroad.  They  must  never  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  get  this  great  thoroughfare  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  for  then  we  would  indeed  be  crippled.  The 
labor  and  untiring  industry  of  too  many  faithful 
and  energetic  men  have  been  expended  on  this 
road  to  bring  it  up  to  its  present  state  of  useful¬ 
ness  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  to 
be  used  against  us.  It  must  be  protected.  We, 
as  a  people,  are  able  to  protect  and  save  it.  If 
unavoidable,  let  them  have  our  river,  but  we  hope 
it  is  the  united  sentiment  of  our  people,  that  we 
will  have  our  railroad.” 

— Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  occupied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces. — {Doc.  89.) 


March  13. — About  nine  o’clock  this  morning 
six  companies  of  the  Seventh  regiment  New-York 
Volunteers,  encamped  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
started  on  a  reconnoissance  on  the  Williamsport 
road,  running  parallel  with  the  James  River.  Col. 
Van  Schak  was  in  command.  At  about  ten  miles 

4 

distant  from  camp  they  came  across  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  rebel  cavalry  pickets  stationed  at 
the  junction  of  the  Williamsport  and  Great  Bethel 
roads.  When  the  enemy  were  discovered,  the 
troops  were  deployed  into  line  and  charged  upon 
them.  The  latter,  after  firing  a  few  shots  at  the 
Union  skirmishers,  and  setting  fire  to  the  houses 
they  had  lately  occupied,  turned  and  fled.  Some 
provisions,  etc.,  were  found,  which  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  troops. — M  Y.  World,  March  17. 

— This  afternoon,  while  twenty-six  of  the  Union 
cavalry  were  foraging  on  the  Strasburg  road, 
three  miles  from  Winchester,  Va.,  they  came  upon 
a  large  barn,  bearing  evidence  of  having  recently 
been  occupied  by  Ashby’s  men.  While  the  teams 
were  loading  with  hay,  about  two  hundred  of  the 
latter  came  near,  and  threw  out  two  companies 
as  skirmishers.  The  Union  men  covered  the  de¬ 
parture  of  their  teams,  and  prepared  to  resist  an 
attack,  which  was  finally  commenced.  At  length 
six  Wisconsin  pickets  came  up  with  rifles,  and 
killed  two  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  cavalry 
dashed  upon  the  rebels,  amid  a  shower  of  bul¬ 
lets,  and  killed  one  of  them  with  his  pistol.  The 
enemy  made  no  effort  at  a  charge,  but  gradually 
advanced  as  the  Nationals  fell  back  in  good  order 
and  unharmed. 

— Bishop  WniTTiNGnAM,  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  of  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitted  to  all  the  clergymen  of 
that  church  in  parochial  charge  in  the  District,  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  late  Federal  vic¬ 
tories,  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  within  eight  days  following  the  Sunday  after 
its  receipt. — Baltimore  American,  March  15. 

— Gen.  Banks,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  issued  an 
order  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  forbid¬ 
ding  depredations  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and 
deeply  regretting  “  that  officers,  in  some  cases, 
from  mistaken  views,  either  tolerate  or  encourage” 
such  a  course. 

— The  War  Department  of  the  United  States, 
this  day  ordered,  that  Joseph  Ilolt  and  Robert 
Dale  Owen  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  audit  and  adjust  all  con¬ 
tracts,  orders,  and  claims  on  the  War  Department, 
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in  respect  to  ordnance,  arms  and  ammunition, 
their  determination  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  as 
respects  this  department,  on  all  questions  touch¬ 
ing  the  validity,  execution  and  sum  due,  or  to 
become  due  upon  such  contract,  and  upon  all 
other  questions  arising  between  contractors  and 
the  Government  upon  said  contracts. 

— Gen.  IIalleck,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  issued  an 
order  assuming  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  includes  the  present  De¬ 
partment  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Ohio  and  country  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  drawn  through  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  east  of  the  western  boundaries  of  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  will  remain 
until  further  orders  at  St.  Louis. 

—Daniel  Tyler,  of  Connecticut,  was  this  day 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  a  Briga¬ 
dier-General  of  Volunteers  in  the  National  army. 

— In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  a  resolution  was  passed  tendering  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen.  Curtis,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  bril¬ 
liant  victory  at  Pea  Ridge,  in  Arkansas. 

— Tiie  bridge  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
at  a  point  twenty  miles  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  third  battalion  of  the 
Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  in  command  of  Major  Charles 
S.  Hayes.  The  cavalry  landed  five  miles  above 
Savannah,  and  made  a  forced  march  of  thirty 
miles  into  the  rebel  country.  Just  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge  was  completed,  a  party  of 
rebel  cavalry  was  discovered  and  pursued,  and 
two  of  the  party  captured. — Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial. 

— Lieut. -Col.  Bennet,  of  the  Fifty-first  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment,  Lieutenant  Riley  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  New-York,  and  S.  IT.  AVills,  Union  Gov¬ 
ernment  Agent  and  Cotton  Broker,  were  captured 
by  the  rebel  pickets,  on  Edisfo  Island,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

— Brio. -Gen.  Gatlin,  of  the  department  of 
North-Carolina,  issued  an  order,  by  direction  of 
the  rebel  Secretary  of  War,  requiring  that  all  cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco  and  naval  stores,  within  that  depart¬ 
ment,  shall  be  removed  west  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Weldon  Railroad;  or,  if  distant  from  any 
railroad  or  navigable  stream,  put  in  such  places 
of  security  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ene¬ 
my.  Such  of  the  above-mentioned  products  as  are 
in  exposed  positions,  must  be  removed  at  once, 


and  those  less  exposed,  removed  or  secured  by 
the  twenty-fifth  instant,  otherwise  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  military  authorities.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  expresses  a  hope  that  the  owners  themselves 
will  apply  the  torch  rather  than  see  the  enemy 
gain  possession  of  the  much-coveted  products. 
— Norfolk  Day -Boole,  March  19. 

March  14. — An  order  was  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed,  in  the  Massachusetts  House  to-day,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  one  or  two  iron -clad 
steamers,  on  the  plan  of  Ericsson’s  Monitor,  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbors  of  the  State. 

— Gen.  Stoneman,  Chief  of  Cavalry,  with  a 
force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  and  eight 
hundred  infantry,  made  a  reconnoissance  this 
day,  extending  from  Manassas  up  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad  to  Cedar  Run.  At  that 
point  they  came  across  the  rebel  pickets,  whom 
they  drove  over  the  run  to  a  large  force  of  the 
insurgents,  who  made  no  attempt  to  follow  Gen. 
S.,  on  his  return  toward  Manassas.  The  rebels 
had  burnt  the  Cedar  Run  bridge,  and  the  bridge 
at  Bristow,  but  not  otherwise  injured  the  railroad. 
The  roads  travelled  over  by  the  reconnoitring 
force  were  found  strewed  with  hats,  caps,  mus¬ 
kets,  blankets,  ammunition,  knapsacks,  broken 
and  abandoned  loaded  wagons,  etc.,  confirming 
all  other  evidence  that  the  retreat  of  the  rebels 
was  made  under  a  panic. — {Doc.  92.) 

— Early  this  morning,  after  several  days’  skir¬ 
mishing,  and  a  number  of  attempts,  by  the  rebel 
gunboats,  to  dislodge  Gen.  Pope,  at  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Mo.,  the  rebels  evacuated  their  works  at 
New-Madrid,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  field-bat¬ 
teries,  wagons,  mules,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  other  property  of  the  greatest  value.  The  reb¬ 
els  abandoned  their  works  so  hurriedly  as  to 
leave  all  the  baggage  of  the  officers,  and  knap¬ 
sacks  of  the  men,  behind.  Their  dead  were  un¬ 
buried.  Their  suppers  were  on  their  tables,  and 
their  candles  were  burning  in  their  tents.  The 
operations  of  Gen.  Pope’s  army,  which  led  to  the 
evacuation,  were  as  follows :  A  heavy  battery  was 
established  during  the  night  of  the  twelfth  in-st., 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  works, 
and  opened  fire  at  daylight  on  the  thirteenth  inst. 
During  the  whole  day  the  National  lines  were 
drawn  closer  around  the  works  of  the  enemy,  un¬ 
der  a  furious  fire  of  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
the  fear  of  an  assault  upon  their  works  at  day¬ 
light  induced  them  to  flee  during  the  night. 
Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  colors  of 
several  Arkansas  regiments.  The  National  loss 
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during  the  siege  was  about  fifty  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.— (Hoc.  93.) 

— Gen.  McClellan  issued  a  brief,  spirited,  and 
most  telling  address  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  He  tells  his  troops,  and  through  them  the 
people,  the  purpose  of  their  inaction.  They  were 
to  be  disciplined,  armed  and  instructed,  and  the 
formidable  artillery  they  now  have  created,  and 
other  armies  were  to  move  on  and  accomplish 
certain  results,  in  order  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  might  give  the  death-blow  to  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  These  preliminary  results  are  now  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  pro¬ 
nounced  a  real  army — “magnificent  in  material, 
admirable  in  discipline  and  instruction,  excellent¬ 
ly  equipped  and  armed,”  with  commanders  all 
that  the  General-in-Chief  could  wish.  The  period 
of  inaction  is  passed,  and  the  General  promises  to 
place  his  troops  face  to  face  with  the  rebels.  He 
will  gain  success  with  the  least  possible  loss,  but 
does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  they  have  brave 
foes  to  meet.  Further,  he  says  that  he  will  de¬ 
mand  of  the  army  heroic  exertions,  rapid  and  Ipng 
marches,  desperate  combats  and  privations.  The 
patience  they  have  shown  is  wonderful,  and  their 
confidence  in  their  General  is  unbounded.  He 
trusts  in  them  to  save  their  country. — {Doc.  94.) 

— The  battle  of  Newbern,  North-Carolina,  was 
fought  this  day  between  a  combined  land  and 
naval  force  of  the  United  States  under  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side  and  Commodore  Goldsborough,  and  a  rebel 
force  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lawrence  O’B. 
Branch. 

Hay  before  yesterday,  the  National  fleet  left 
Roanoke  Island,  and  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Neuse  River,  landed  the  troops  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats  yesterday  morning  at  Slocum’s  Creek. 
The  men  then  marched  some  twelve  miles  up  the 
river,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  rail¬ 
road,  while  the  gunboats  proceeded  further  up, 
and  shelled  a  rebel  battery. 

This  morning  the  march  was  again  resumed, 
and  the  troops  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  the  rebels  were  discovered.  Their 
works  consisted  of  a  series  of  strong  batteries, 
extending  over  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  about  ten  thousand  men,  with  twenty- 
one  guns  in  position,  besides  a  formidable  array 
of  field  artillery.  The  batteries  of  the  enemy 
were  taken  one  after  the  other — the  last  and  most 
formidable  one,  where  the  rebels  had  concentrated 
their  whole  strength,  by  a  gallant  bayonet-charge, 


in  which  the  Massachusetts  Twenty-first  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fifty -first  figured  conspicuously. 
The  rebels  then  fled  across  the  Trent  River,  de¬ 
stroying  the  bridges  behind  them,  and  having  a 
sufficiency  of  cars  at  hand,  made  their  escape  in 
the  direction  of  Goldsborough,  leaving  everything 
behind  them,  and  about  three  hundred  of  their 
number  as  prisoners.  They  attempted  to  bum 
the  town  of  Newbern  before  leaving  it,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  very  little  damage,  the  citizens 
extinguishing  the  fires  as  fast  as  kindled.  The 
Neuse  River  was  obstructed  by  sunken  vessels 
and  chevaux-de-frise ,  which  interfered  with  the 
operations  of  the  gunboats.  The  rebels  also  had 
scows  filled  with  tar  and  turpentine,  at  Newbern, 
to  send  down  the  river  to  burn  the  fleet,  but  the 
tide  did  not  serve  them  as  they  desired,  and  the 
project  failed.  The  National  troops  captured  three 
light  batteries  of  field-artillery,  forty-six  heavy 
siege-guns,  large  stores  of  fixed  ammunition,  and 
three  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  among 
the  prisoners  were  one  colonel,  three  captains 
and  four  lieutenants.  They  left  a  number  of 
dead  on  the  field,  but  as  they  carried  ofl'  a  large 
part  of  their  dead  and  wounded,  their  loss  cannot 
be  known.  The  National  loss  is  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  killed,  and  about  four  hundred 
wounded. — {Doc.  95.) 

March  15. — This  day  a  reconnoitring  party 
started  from  the  north  side  of  Quantico  Creek,  and 
occupied  Dumfries,  Ya.  From  the  river  to  the 
village  the  road  was  strewn  with  dead  horses. 
Some  were  in  harness  attached  to  wagons.  The 
rebel  force  in  and  around  Dumfries  was  composed 
of  Texans,  Alabamians,  South  -  Carolinians,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Wigfall,  of  Texas.  About 
thirty  cartridge  and  cap-boxes,  some  blankets, 
flour,  etc.,  were  found  in  the  house  used  as  Wig- 
fall’s  headquarters.  A  large  quantity  of  shells 
and  cartridges  were  also  stowed  away  in  a  barn, 
and  seventy-five  boxes  of  ammunition  were  found 
near  the  creek. — N.  Y.  Commercial ,  March  17. 

— The  United  States  frigate  Cumberland,  which 
was  sunk  by  the  attack  of  the  Merrimac,  rebel 
steamer,  still  keeps  her  masts  above  water,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  yet  flying  at  her  mast¬ 
head. 

— A  naval  expedition,  composed  of  the  gun- 
|  boats  Benton,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Carondelet 
and  Conestoga,  under  Flag-Officer  Foote,  left  Cairo, 
Ill.,  at  seven  o’clock  this  morning. 

At  Columbus  they  were  joined  by  the  Pitts- 
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burgh,  St.  Louis  and  Mound  City,  and  were  over¬ 
taken  by  eight  mortar-boats,  in  tow  of  four  steam¬ 
ers,  with  transports  and  ordnance-boats.  They 
arrived  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  at  half-past  four  o’clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  mounted  pickets  of  the  enemy  were  in 
sight  on  the  bluff,  when  two  companies  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  regiment  were  sent  after 
them,  but  they  escaped. — H.  Y.  Herald,  March  1 6. 

— Early  yesterday  morning  the  Island  Belle 
entered  Aquia  Creek,  Va.,  near  the  pier  and  com¬ 
menced  shelling  the  battery  on  the  hill,  the  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  water  -  line  having  been  abandoned. 
The  fire  was  returned  from  the  hill-battery.  No 
harm  was  done  to  the  Island  Belle,  save  the  car¬ 
rying  away  of  a  piece  of  joiner’s  work  from  the 
engine-room  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell.  Later  in 
the  day  the  Anacostia  and  the  Yankee  shelled  the 
field-battery  at  Boyd’s  Hole,  and,  after  a  lively 
interchange  of  iron  compliments,  which  did  no 
harm  to  the  vessels,  they  both  retired. 

The  steamer  Yankee  visited  the  Navy-Yard  at 
"Washington,  took  on  board  a  quantity  of  shell, 
and  to-day,  with  the  Anacostia,  she  proceed¬ 
ed  to  shell  the  rebel  batteries  at  Aquia  Creek. 
The  enemy  replied  briskly  with  their  guns,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  Yankee,  although  they  made 
several  excellent  line-shots.  One  shell  struck 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  Yankee,  in  direct 
range  with  her  wheel-house.  Most  of  the  shots 
were  too  high  for  the  Anacostia,  many  of  them 
passing  over  to  a  great  distance.  The  heavy  guns 
of  the  Yankee  enabled  her  to  lie  off  out  of  range, 
and  drop  her  shells  with  precision  into  the  bat¬ 
teries.  After  firing  some  time  the  Yankee  and 
Anacostia  hauled  off,  without  being  struck. 


thing  less  than  two  days.  The  enemy  were  taken 
by  surprise,  dislodged  from  their  stronghold,  and 
driven  routed  and  discomfited  from  the  field. 
The  entire  camp,  with  its  equipage,  consisting  of 
numerous  log  -  huts,  canvas  tents,  subsistence 
stores,  wagons,  and  all  the  trappings  of  camp- 
life,  together  with  some  three  hundred  squirrel- 
rifles,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  In 
the  absence  of  means  of  transportation,  all  but 
what  the  troops  could  carry  on  their  backs  was 
submitted  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  entire  detachment  returned  with¬ 
out  loss  or  damage  to  a  man. — {Doc.  96.) 

— This  day  a  battalion  of  the  Fourth  Illinois 
regiment  had  a  skirmish  with  a  squadron  of  rebel 
cavalry,  near  Pittsburgh  Landing,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  with  some  loss.  Four  of  the 
Nationals  were  wounded. — The  bark  Glen,  which 
had  been  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Beaufort, 
N.  C.,  for  some  time,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels, 
and  completely  destroyed. 

— The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Times  suspended  pub¬ 
lication,  owing  to  the  restriction  of  its  “  indepen¬ 
dence  ”  by  Gov.  Andrew  Johnson. — H.  Y.  Times, 
March  28. 

— Gen.  Wright,  Commander  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pacific,  instituted  martial  law  in  San 
Francisco,  and  issued  an  order  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  second,  by  which  Major  Hiram  Leonard,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  is  appointed  Provost- 
Marshal. — H.  Y  Herald,  March  28. 

March  17. — The  United  States  gunboat  Cime- 
rone,  was  launched  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  this 
day.  She  was  built  by  Capt.  D.  S.  Mershon.  — 
H.  Y.  Tribune. 


— Gen.  Lew.  Wallace’s  division  went  to  Pur¬ 
dy,  McNair  County,  Tenn.,  burned  the  bridge, 
and  took  up  the  track,  on  the  railroad  leading 
from  Humboldt  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  cutting  off  a 
train  heavily  laden  with  troops,  which  arrived 
while  the  bridge  was  burning.  —  H.  Y.  World, 
March  17. 

March  16. — This  day  Gen.  Garfield  defeated  a 
body  of  rebels,  intrenched  on  the  summit  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  in  Eastern  Tennessee. 
The  National  troops,  numbering  six  hundred  men, 
detailed  in  about  equal  numbers  from  the  Forty- 
second  and  Fortieth  Ohio,  and  Twenty  -  second 
Kentucky  regiments  and  McLaughlin’s  cavalry, 
left  their  camp  on  the  fourteenth,  destined  for 
Pound  Gap.  That  point  was  reached  to-day  after 
a  march  of  thirty-seven  miles,  performed  in  some¬ 


— Tnn  United  States  Senate  confirmed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nominations  for  brigadier-generals  of  vol¬ 
unteers  : 

Major  William  F.  Barry,  chief  of  artillery,  at¬ 
tached  to  Gen.  McClellan’s  staff ;  Willis  A.  Gor¬ 
man  of  Minnesota ;  Col.  Schuyler  Hamilton  ; 
Thomas  L.  Price,  member  of  Congress  from  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  Major  James  N.  Palmer,  Fifth  cavalry  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  II.  Emory,  Sixth  cavalry ;  Major 
Andrew  J.  Smith,  Fifth  cavalry ;  Marcena  L.  Pat¬ 
rick  of  New-York ;  Isaac  F.  Quinby  of  New-York ; 
Orris  S.  Ferry  of  Connecticut;  Hiram  G.  Berry 
of  Maine. 

The  following  brigade-surgeons,  all  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  were  confirmed : 

James  D.  Shawbridge,  R.  B.  McKay,  George  L. 
Kemble,  J.  H.  Taylor,  George  L.  Pancoast,  C.  F. 
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H.  Campbell,  F.  H.  Gross,  Washington  J.  Dufee. 
— A  petition  was  presented  from  citizens  of  JjTew- 
York,  asking  Congress  to  stop  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question,  and  attend  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Union. 

March  IS.  —  Jefferson  Davis  sent  a  message 
into  the  rebel  Congress,  recommending  that  all 
the  rebel  prisoners  who  had  been  put  on  parole 
by  the  United  States  Government,  be  released 
from  the  obligation  of  their  parole,  so  as  to  hear 
arms  in  defence  of  the  rebel  government. 

Of  this  message  the  Richmond  Examiner  said : 

“  The  recommendation  was  urged  as  a  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  infamous  and  reckless  breach  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  exposure  of  this 
perfidy  in  a  lengthy  correspondence  conducted 
by  the  War  Department.  We  have  been  enabled 
to  extract  the  points  of  this  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  that,  at 
the  time  permission  was  asked  by  the  Northern 
Government  for  Messrs.  Fish  and  Ames  to  visit 
their  prisoners  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
South,  our  government,  while  denying  this  per¬ 
mission,  sought  to  improve  the  opportunity  by 
concerting  a  settled  plan  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  For  the  execution  of  this  purpose, 
Messrs.  Conrad  and  Seddon  were  deputed  by 
our  government  as  Commissioners  to  meet  those 
of  the  Northern  Government  under  a  flag  of 
truce  at  Norfolk. 

Subsequently,  a  letter  from  Gen.  Wool  was 
addressed  to  Gen.  Huger,  informing  him  that  he 
(Gen.  Wool)  had  full  authority  to  settle  any 
terms  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  asking 
an  interview  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Howell  Cobb 
was  then  appointed  by  the  government  to  medi¬ 
ate  with  Gen.  Wool,  and  to  settle  a  permanent 
plan  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  during  the 
war.  The  adjustment  was  considered  to  have 
been  satisfactorily  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  each  government  should  be  exchanged, 
man  for  man,  the  officers  being  assimilated  as  to 
rank,  etc.,  that  our  privateersmen  should  be  ex¬ 
changed  on  the  footing  of  prisoners  of  war ;  that 
any  surplus  remaining  on  either  side,  after  these 
exchanges,  should  be  released,  and  that  hereafter, 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war,  prison¬ 
ers  taken  on  either  side  should  be  paroled. 

In  carrying  out  this  agreement,  our  govern¬ 


ment  has  released  some  three  hundred  prisoners 
above  those  exchanged  by  the  North,  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  competing  numbers  of  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  governments  being  so  much 
in  our  favor.  At  the  time,  however,  of  sending 
North  the  hostages  we  had  retained  for  our  pri¬ 
vateersmen,  Gen.  Cobb  had  reason  to  suspect 
the  good  faith  of  the  Northern  Government,  and 
telegraphed  in  time  to  intercept  the  release  of  a 
portion  of  these  hostages,  (among  them  Col.  Cor¬ 
coran,)  who  were  en  route  from  points  further 
South  than  Richmond  to  go  North  under  a  flag 
of  truce  to  Norfolk.  A  number  of  these  host¬ 
ages,  however,  had  already  been  exchanged. 

It  now  appears  that,  in  contravention  of  the 
solemn  agreement  of  the  Northern  Government, 
not  one  of  our  privateermen  have  been  released, 
and  the  Fort  Donelson  prisoners,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  paroled,  have  been  taken  into  the  interior, 
where  they  are  still  confined. 

As  a  judgment  upon  this  open  and  shameless 
perfidy  of  the  North,  it  is  proposed  that  our  pri¬ 
soners,  who  have  been  paroled  by  the  Yankees, 
shall  be  released  from  their  obligations.  There 
is  as  little  doubt  of  the  honor  of  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  as  there  is  of  its  justice  and  meetness  as  a 
retaliatory  measure  for  an  act  of  flagrant  perfidy. 
— Richmond  Examiner ,  March  19. 

—The  rebel  steamer  Nashville  escaped  from 
the  harbor  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  this  night,  evad¬ 
ing  the  National  blockading  vessels  by  superior 
speed. — (Doc.  97.) 

— A  short  time  since,  anticipating  rebel  move¬ 
ments  in  Texas  County,  Missouri,  Gen.  Halleck 
ordered  five  companies  of  troops  and  two  light 
steel  six-pounders,  mounted  on  two  wheels  and 
drawn  by  two  horses,  under  Col.  Wood,  to  repair 
to  that  vicinity.  Finding  no  enemy  there,  Col. 
Wood  pushed  on  to  Salem,  Fulton  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  where  he  encountered  a  largely  superior 
force  of  rebels,  and  after  a  sharp  fight  routed 
them,  killing  about  one  hundred  and  taking  many 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  colonels.  The 
National  loss  was  about  twenty-five. — (Doc.  98.) 

— The  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre,  was  this  day 
captured  off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  blockading  fleet.  She  had 
a  full  cargo  of  gunnies,  and  was  ostensibly  bound 
to  St.  John’s,  New-Brunswick.  She  showed  no 
colors,  nor  was  any  national  ensign  found  on 
board.  A  few  moments  before  she  was  boarded 
they  were  observed  to  throw  over  the  stern  a 
small  package,  which  immediately  sunk. 
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— To-day  Gen.  Sickles  ordered  a  portion  of 
the  First  regiment,  Excelsior  brigade,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Dwight,  to  reconnoitre  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  enemy’s  forces  between  Dumfries 
and  Fredericksburgh,  Ya.  His  skirmishers,  after 
marching  to  a  place  four  miles  in  the  interior, 
suddenly  came  upon  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry, 
who  were  put  to  flight. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  Fredericks¬ 
burgh,  a  camp  of  the  enemy  was  discovered,  said 
to  number  one  thousand  three  hundred  infantry 
and  artillery.  The  force  of  Col.  Dwight  being 
inadequate  to  make  an  assault  upon  them,  fear¬ 
ing  he  might  be  cut  off,  he  marchod  toward  Dum- 
friers.  On  the  way  the  force  examined  a  barn 
where  some  rebel  cavalry  were  seen  to  emerge, 
and  found  it  filled  with  choice  commissary  stores, 
to  which  the  soldiers  helped  themselves. 

On  the  march  from  Dumfries  to  Shipping 
Point,  within  five  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a 
large  camp  was  discovered,  containing  many  good 
log  houses  and  tents.  Articles  of  furniture  were 
also  found,  such  as  sofas,  bedsteads,  mirrors, 
cushioned  arm-chairs,  officers’  trunks,  mess- 
chests,  and  a  variety  of  articles  for  camp  use, 
which  lay  scattered  in  every  direction. 

The  soldiers  of  Col.  Dwight’s  force  came  in  at 
Shipping  Point  loaded  down  with  commissary 
stores  or  articles  in  the  shape  of  trinkets.  One 
prisoner  was  captured,  who  said  he  belonged  to 
a  North-Carolina  regiment  stationed  at  Aquia 
Creek. — M.  Y  Times,  March  20. 

— Aquia  Creek,  Ya.,  was  evacuated  by  the 
rebels  to-night.  Previous  to  their  retreat  they 
burned  the  wharves  and  buildings  of  the  town. 

— A  new  military  department,  to  be  called  the 
Middle  Department,  and  to  consist  of  the  States 
of  New  -  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the 
counties  of  Cecil,  Hartford,  Baltimore,  and  Anne 
Arundel,  in  Maryland,  was  created.  Major-Gen. 
Dix,  was  assigned  the  command,  his  headquarters 
at  Baltimore. 

— Near  New-Madrid,  Mo.,  Gen.  Pope  allowed 
a  rebel  gunboat  to  approach  within  fifty  yards  of 
a  masked  battery,  and  then  sunk  her,  killing 
fifteen  of  those  on  board.  He  had  previously 
allowed  five  rebel  steamers  to  pass  on  toward  the 
town,  and  they  are  now  between  his  batteries, 
unable  to  escape. — N.  Y  Tribune ,  March  22. 

March  19.— The  bridge-builders  captured  by 
Morgan’s  party,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 


Railroad,  having  been  released,  returned  this 
evening  to  Louisville,  Ky. 

— At  New-Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell,  C.S.A.,  issued 
the  following  order : 

“Hereafter  no  exemptions  from  military  duty 
will  be  allowed  permanently,  except  in  the  case 
of  minors  or  persons  physically  unable  to  do  ser¬ 
vice.  Applications  for  the  release  of  those  engag¬ 
ed  upon  work  for  the  government  must  be  made 
to  this  department  in  the  form  of  certificates 
from  the  owners  or  foremen  of  the  shops,  when 
an  order  will  be  issued  to  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  camp  to  which  the  applicant  belongs  to 
grant  a  furlough  of  a  certain  number  of  days, 
which  can  only  be  renewed  by  a  subsequent  cer¬ 
tificate  and  order  from  these  headquarters.” — 
Mew- Orleans  Delta,  April  4. 

— Tue  Ninety-seventh  regiment  of  New-York 
Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Charles 
Wheelock,  passed  through  New-York  City  for  the 
seat  of  war.  Col.  Wheelock,  a  wealthy  and  in¬ 
fluential  resident  of  Oneida  County,  who  under¬ 
took  the  task  of  organizing  the  regiment,  expend¬ 
ed  upward  of  nine  thousand  dollars  out  of  his 
own  pocket  towards  the  support  of  the  families 
of  the  men  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  22. 

March  20. — Gov.  Curtin  issued  a  general  order 
complimenting  the  Fifty-first  regiment  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  gallantry  at  Roanoke  and  Newbern, 
N.  C.,  at  the  latter  engagement  storming  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
ordering  the  names  of  these  battles  to  be  in¬ 
scribed  on  their  colors.  The  regiment  is  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Hartrauft,  and  mainly  composed 
of  those  who  left  Bull  Run  before  the  battle. 
They  were  the  first  to  plant  the  flag  at  Newbern, 
and  seem  determined  to  recover  their  lost  fame; — 
A\  Y.  Herald,  March  22. 

— The  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  regiment  of 
New-York  volunteers,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  John  Roorbach,  left  Albany  for  the  seat  of 
war.  This  regiment  was  organized  by  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  seven  companies  which  were  recruit¬ 
ed  in  Genesee,  and  three  companies  in  Troy,  and 
numbers  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who 
are  well  uniformed,  and  give  every  indication  of 
being  a  hardy  set  of  fellows. — N.  Y.  Tribune , 
March  22. 

— Seventy-seven  citizens  of  Loudon  County, 
Ya.,  accused  of  loyalty  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  sent  to  Richmond  on  the  central  cars, 
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and  committed  to  one  of  the  military  prisons. 
Lynchburgh  Virginian. 

— A  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  was  held  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  at  which  a  declaration  of  rights 
and  a  protest  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  to  the  following  effect : 

That  no  State  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
separate- from  the  United  States.  That  the  act 
of  secession  adopted  by  the  State  Convention  of 
Florida  is  void,  being  in  conflict  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  never  having  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  That  Florida  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  consti¬ 
tutional  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  believed  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  her  citizens  hail  with  joy  the  restoration 
of  the  Government,  bringing  deliverance  from  the 
terrors  of  an  unrestrained  military  despotism. 

They  protested  against  all  the  acts  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  convention,  as  depriving  them  of 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
against  the  despotism  which  denied  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press ;  against  the  contributions 
of  money,  property,  and  labor  and  military  en¬ 
listments  forced  upon  them ;  against  the  tyranny 
which  demands  the  abandoment  of  their  homes 
and  property,  and  the  exposure  of  their  wives 
and  children  to  sickness,  destitution,  and  famine, 
and  untold  miseries ;  against  the  barbarous  policy 
which  sends  brutal  soldiers  to  pillage  and  burn 
property  and  destroy  life  as  a  punishment  for  re¬ 
maining  in  their  homes  ;  and  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  threatens  to  hang  them  because  they 
will  not  tamely  submit  to  such  indignities. 

Having  been  released  from  such  dangers  and 
indignities,  and  restored  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  reign  of  terror  having 
passed,  it  now  becomes  them  as  loyal  citizens  to 
rise  up  and  state  that  the  State  and  Government 
demands  that  a  convention  of  all  loyal  citizens  be 
called  forthwith  to  organize  a  State  Government 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Also  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Military  Department  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  retain  sufficient  force  to  maintain 
order  and  protect  the  people  in  their  persons  ant 
property. — {Doc.  100.) 

— TnE  United  States  gunboat  Juniata  was 
launched  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  day. 

— Six  citizens  of  Sangamon  County,  Ill.,  were 
arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Halleck,  and  sent  to 
Alton,  to  be  placed  in  close  confinement,  for  aid¬ 
ing  the  escape  of  rebel  prisoners  from  Camp  But¬ 
ler. —  Cincinnati  Gazette ,  March  22. 


Gen.  Sherman  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Florida,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  had  come  to  protect 
loyal  citizens  and  their  property,  and  enable  them 
to  resuscitate  their  government.  All  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  who  return  or  remain  at  their  homes,  in  the 
quiet  pursuit  of  their  lawful  avocations,  shall  be 
protected  in  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The 
sole  desire  and  intention  of  the  Government  was 
;o  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  reclaim  the  States  revolted  from  the 
national  allegiance  to  their  former  prosperous  con¬ 
dition. 

He  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  evidence  of 
oyalty,  and  recommends  the  citizens  to  assemble 
in  their  cities  and  towns  and  proscribe  and  throw 
off  the  sham  government  forced  upon  them,  and 
swear  true  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  organize  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  elect  officers  in  the  good  old  ways 
of  the  past.  When  this  is  done,  he  predicts  a  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperous  and  happy  times,  immunity 
from  want  and  suffering,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
honest  labor,  and  the  sweets  of  happy  homes,  and 
the  consolation  of  living  under  wise  and  salutary 
laws,  due  only  to  an  industrious  and  law-abiding 
people. 

March  21. — Yesterday  an  expedition  was  sent 
out  to  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Creek,  west  of  Keits- 
ville,  Mo.  Capt.  Stevens,  with  fifty-two  men,  and 
one  of  his  mountain  howitzers,  were  accompanied 
by  thirteen  home-guards.  On  the  route,  he  was 
informed  that  a  rebel  force- was  to  rendezvous  at 
the  house  of  one  Boone  the  next  night.  Capt. 
Stevens  approached  the  house  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  captured  nine  rebels  who  were  in  the 
house.  Eight  more,  who  arrived  soon  after,  were 
also  taken  in.  The  prisoners  thus  taken,  seven¬ 
teen  in  number,  wrho  were  all  carried  into  the 
Union  camp,  include  three  rebel  captains,  to 
wit:  James  W.  Bullard,  George  R.  McMinn,  and 
Jasper  Moore.  The  men  were  all  armed,  and  the 
arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  About 
one  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  house  for  the  use  <5f  the  rebel  army, 
was  also  taken  possession  of  by  the  Union  troops. 
— St.  Louis  Republican. 

— Commodore  Dc  Pont,  having  received  from 
the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
an  invitation  to  take  possession  of  that  place,  sev¬ 
eral  gunboats,  with  the  battalion  of  marines,  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  and  came  to  off  the  harbor,  where 
they  found  that  Com.  Rodgers,  of  the  Wabash, 
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had  taken  quiet  possession  of  the  place,  with  his 
marines  and  some  volunteer  soldiers,  under  Gen. 
Sherman.  The  volunteers  had  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  the  marine-guard  were  quartered  in  the 
town. — {Doc.  101.) 

— Two  new  military  departments  were  consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  President ;  the  first,  called  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Gulf,  which  comprises  all  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  Pensacola 
harbor,  and  so  much  of  the  Gulf  States  as  might 
be  occupied  by  the  forces  under  Major-Gen.  B.  F. 
Butler,  United  States  Volunteers;  the  headquar¬ 
ters  to  he  wherever  the  General  commanding  was. 
The  other  was  denominated  the  Department  of 
the  South,  comprising  the  States  of  South-Caro- 
lina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  with  the  expedition  and 
forces  under  Brig. -General  T.  TV.  Sherman,  to  be 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  David  Hunter. 

— Secretary  Welles,  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department,  made  the  following  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  services  rendered  by  Lieut  George 
U.  Morris,  and  the  men  of  the  Cumberland : 

“  Sir  :  In  the  calamitous  assault  of  the  armed 
steamer  Merrimac  upon  the  sloop  Cumberland, 
and  frigate  Congress,  on  the  ninth  inst.,  which 
were  comparatively  helpless,  the  Department  has 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  courage  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  yourself,  and  the  officers  and  men 
associated  with  you,  who,  under  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  and  appalling  circumstances,  boldly  fought 
your  formidable  assailant,  exposed,  as  you  were, 
to  an  opponent  secure  in  his  armor,  while  attack¬ 
ing  the  Cumberland.  To  your  honor,  and  that 
of  those  associated  with  you,  the  guns  were  coolly 
manned,  loaded  and  discharged,  while  the  vessel 
was  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  your  good  ship 
went  down  with  the  flag  at  the  gaff,  and  its  brave 
defenders  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  re¬ 
nown  which  has  immortalized  the  American  navy. 
The  gallant  service  of  yourself  and  the  brave  men 
of  the  Cumberland,  on  the  occasion,  is  justly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  grateful  country,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  desires  to 
thank  you  and  them  for  the  heroism  displayed, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  flag  was  defend¬ 
ed.” 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  cashiers  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Banks  of  Baltimore,  to-day,  all  the  Banks  be¬ 
ing  represented,  the  following  resolution  was  un¬ 
animously  adopted,  namely : 

“Resolved,  That  United  States  Demand  Treas¬ 
ury  Notes  shall  be  received  by  the  Associated ; 
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Banks  of  Baltimore,  on  and  after  Saturday,  the 
twenty-second  inst,  without  limit,  on  deposit 

— This  day  a  boat-fight  took  place  at  Mosquito 
Inlet,  Florida,  in  which  Lieut  Commanding  T. 
A.  Budd,  and  Acting  Master  Mather,  together 
with  three  sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy,  were 
killed. — {Doc.  102.) 

— The  Norfolk  Day-Boolc  of  this  day  complains 
that  drunkenness  is  frightfully  on  the  increase  in 
Virginia.  It  firmly  denounces  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  but  censures  the  civilians  less  harshly. 
Here  is  a  portion  of  its  remarks : 

“Whisky — Whisky — Whisky.  —  In  the  cars, 
at  the  shanties,  at  the  groceries,  in  village  taverns 
and  city  hotels — whisky.  Officers  with  gold  lace 
wound  in  astonishing  involutions  upon  their  arms, 
private  soldiers  in  simple  homespun,  and  civilians 
in  broadcloth,  all  seem  to  drink  \yhisky  with  per¬ 
sistent  energy  and  perseverance.  They  drink  it, 
too,  in  quantities  which  would  astonish  the  nerves 
of  a  cast-iron  lamp-post,  and  of  a  quantity  which 
would  destroy  the  digestive  organs  of  the  ostrich. 
Truth  is  often  unpleasant  to  tell,  but  the  public 
safety  demands  that  the  vice  in  question  should 
be  rebuked  and  reformed ;  for  it  is  a  fact  which 
the  press  should  neither  palliate  nor  conceal,  that 
whisky  which  is  no  more  akin  to  rye  than  rye  is 
to  coffee — whisky  which  is  of  the  unadulterated 
tangle — first  chain-lightning  distillation  is  guzzled 
down  in  a  manner  alike  revolting  to  public  decency 
and  the  general  good.” 

— Washington,  N.  0.,  was  occupied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces  under  Gen.  Burnside.  The  Union¬ 
ists  landed  from  their  gunboats,  and,  headed  by 
a  band  of  music,  marched  through  the  town,  play¬ 
ing  Hail  Columbia,  and  waving  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  a  lively  rate.  The  few  people  who  had 
remained  in  the  place  since  the  frill  of  Newbern, 
received  them  with  marked  coolness.  Their  mu¬ 
sic  and  their  banners  wholly  failed  to  arouse  any 
of  that  Union  feeling  which  Marble  Nash  Taylor 
collected  several  thousand  dollars  in  New-York 
to  set  free,  so  they  left  without  disturbing  either 
persons  or  property. — Petersburg  (F«.)  Express, 
March  27. 

March  22. — At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Andrew  John¬ 
son  delivered  an  eloquent  and  impressive  address, 
on  political  affairs.  There  was  nothing  new  in 
the  remarks  of  the  Governor,  he  merely  dwelling 
upon  the  Northern  views  of  the  war,  its  origin 
and  purposes ;  but  he  was  listened  to  by  many 
men,  secessionists  in  sentiment,  but  former  politi- 
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cal  friends  of  the  Governor,  who  cannot  fail  to 
be  influenced  by  his  honesty. 

— Yesterday  a  National  reconnoissance  in  force 
was  made  from  Camp  Cumberland  Ford  to  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap  by  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  On 
arriving  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Gap, 
an  advance  guard  was  thrown  out,  which  came 
in  contact  with  the  rebel  pickets  and  drove  them 
in.  A  few  shots  were  exchanged  without  loss. 
The  forces  encamped  last  night,  building  the  fires 
out  of  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Considerable 
snow  fell  during  the  night. 

Shortly  after  day  this  morning,  firing  commenced 
with  skirmishes  from  the  Unionists,  to  which 
the  enemy  responded  from  rifle-pits,  now  and  then 
throwing  a  shell.  The  artillery  was  then  brought 
into  the  field,  some  timber  cut,  and  firing  began 
in  earnest.  During  the  day  the  battery,  Capt. 
Wetmore’s,  fired  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shots,  while  the  rebels  fired  some  two  hundred, 
very  few  of  that  number  reaching  the  position  of 
the  Union  forces.  No  one  was  injured  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  side,  nor  was  it  known  that  any  injury  was 
done  to  the  rebels,  the  distance  being  so  great. — 
Louisville  Democrat ,  March  29. 

— A  Union  meeting  was  held  in  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  Va.,  this  day.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Charles  H.  Upton,  J.  C.  Underwood,  and  others. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  thanks  to 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  for  their 
sagacity  and  wisdom  in  managing  our  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  appealing  to  Gov.  Pier- 
pont  to  order  an  early  election  for  county  officers. 

— The  Senate  of  Massachusetts  to-day  unani¬ 
mously  passed  resolutions  eulogizing  Lieut. -Col. 
Merritt,  Adjutant  Stearns,  and  other  lamented 
men  of  Massachusetts,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Newbern. 

—A  skirmish  occurred  between  a  detachment 
of  the  Sixth  Kansas  regiment  and  Quantrell’s 
band,  near  Independence,  Mo.  The  latter  were 
routed  with  seven  killed.  The  Unionists  lost  one 
killed,  and  captured  eleven  prisoners  and  twenty 
horses.  The  rebels  killed  two  of  the  Unionists, 
and  burned  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Blue  River. 

— A  scouting  party  from  the  New-York  Sixty- 
first  regiment,  while  passing  down  the  railroad 
from  Manassas  toward  Warrenton,  Va.,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  supposed  to  belong  to 
Stuart’s  regiment.  Upon  making  a  demonstration 
toward  the  assailants,  the  rebels  fled  in  great 


haste.  It  was  undoubtedly  their  intention  to  pick 
off  a  man  or  two ;  but  they  were  fortunately  be¬ 
yond  range,  and  thus  failed  in  their  object. — 
iV  Y.  Herald ,  March  26. 

— The  Newbern  (N.  C.)  Progress  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to-day  under  new  auspices,  and  altogeth¬ 
er  new  management,  with  the  following  saluta¬ 
tory  : 

“We  come  before  the  people  of  North-Caro- 
lina  an  earnest  advocate  of  that  glorious  Union 
which  her  patriotic  ancestry  so  nobly  aided  to 
cement  and  establish. 

“  The  Progress  has  been  heretofore  one  of  the 
most  virulent  and  bitter  opposers  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  South,  and  its  former  proprietor,  not 
satiated  with  treason  already  committed,  has 
filled  his  cup  of  bitterness  by  openly  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Union  which  so  long  fostered 
and  nourished  him.” 

The  Progress  is  edited  by  George  Mills  Joy, 
and  is  published  by  E.  L.  Davenport  &  Co. 

March  23. — The  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
fought  this  day.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  rebels, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  of  Ashby’s  cavalry  and 
two  guns,  drove  in  the  National  pickets,  and  then 
skirmished  with  the  Michigan  cavalry  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Maryland  First.  Gen.  Shields  then 
brought  up  his  forces  and  fired  rounds  of  shell, 
drove  them  bade,  and  took  several  prisoners.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  the  first  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  Nationals  slept  on  their  arms  at  night. 
This  morning,  at  sunrise,  Jackson,  being  reen¬ 
forced,  attacked  Gen.  Shields  near  Kearnstown. 
The  enemy’s  force  consisted  of  five  hundred  cav¬ 
alry,  five  thousand  infantry,  and  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  a  reserve  of  eighteen  pieces.  The 
fight  was  continued  until  noon,  when  a  charge, 
made  by  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two  of  cav¬ 
alry,  on  their  right,  drove  them  back  half  a  mile, 
when  they  got  their  guns  in  position  again  in  a 
dense  wood,  flanked  by  infantry,  and  drove  the 
Union  forces  back.  A  short  artillery  duel  en¬ 
sued,  when  Gen.  Shields  ordered  Col.  Tyler  to 
turn  their  left  flank,  which  was  executed  with 
great  loss,  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a 
stone-ledge.  The  Eighty -fourth  Pennsylvania  and 
Thirteenth  Indiana  charged  their  centre  and  the 
fight  became  general,  with  great  massacre  on  both 
sides.  Col.  Murray,  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  was  killed.  The  enemy  retired  slowly, 
bringing  their  guns  to  bear  at  every  opportunity. 
The  Nationals  rushed  forward  with  yells,  when  a 
panic  occurred  among  the  enemy,  and  troops  fol- 
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lowed  and  drove  them  till  dark,  capturing  three 
guns,  three  caissons,  muskets,  equipments,  etc., 
innumerable,  and  bivouacked  on  the  field.  Gen. 
Williams,  First  brigade,  Col.  Donnelly,  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  New-York,  commanding,  reen¬ 
forced  Gen.  Shields’s  forces.  Gen.  Banks,  who 
was  on  the  way  to  Washington  when  the  battle 
occurred,  returned  and  assumed  command.  In 
the  mean  time,  Gen.  Shields’s  division,  commanded 
by  Col.  Kimball,  pursued  the  enemy  beyond  New¬ 
ton,  shelling  them  the  whole  distance.  Jackson’s 
men  were  perfectly  demoralized  and  could  not 
be  rallied.  They  threw  overboard  the  dead  and 
wounded  to  lighten  the  wagons.  They  confessed 
a  loss  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  National  forces  lost 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty  wounded. — {Doc.  103.) 

— This  morning  the  schooner  Cora,  prize  to 
the  United  States  gunboat  Pinola,  Lieut.  Crosby 
commanding,  arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.  The 
Cora  was  captured  on  the  sixth  inst.,  about  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  Apalachicola,  from  which 
port  she  had  escaped  two  days  before,  and  is 
loaded  with  two  hundred  and  eight  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  There  was  a  most  exciting  chase  before  she 
was  taken.  Several  shells  were  fired  at  her,  and 
not  until  they  burst  between  her  masts  did  she 
condescend  to  heave  to.  She  was  commanded 
by  Robert  May,  an  Apalachicola  pilot,  and  was 
brought  here  by  Acting  Master’s  Mate  D.  C.  Kells, 
of  the  United  States  brig  Bohio,  who  was  prize- 
master  of  the  schooner  Eugenia  Smith,  and  on  his 
way  as  passenger  on  board  the  Pinola  to  rejoin 
his  vessel  when  the  Cora  was  captured. — Nation¬ 
al  Intelligencer. 

Iiie  bodies  of  Col.  Slocum,  Major  Ballou,  and 
Capt.  Tower,  all  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  recovered 
from  the  battle-field  near  Manassas,  were  placed 
on  the  cars  this  afternoon  for  transportation  to 
Rhode  Island. — {Doc.  104.) 

The  new  Cabinet  of  President  Davis  was 
confirmed  by  the  rebel  Senate  this  morning,  as 
follows : 

Secretary  of  State ,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  La. 

Secretary  of  War ,  Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Va. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy ,  S.  R.  Mallory,  Fla. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  C.  G.  Memminger,  S.  C. 
Attorney- General,  Thomas  II.  Watts. 

Postmaster- General,  Mr.  Reagan,  Texas. 

— President  Davis  declarod  martial  law  over 
the  counties  of  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Warwiok, 


Gloucester,  and  Matthews. — Norfolk  Day-Book, 
March  24. 

— Three  hundred  privates  and  fifty-eight  offi¬ 
cers,  the  first  detachment  of  prisoners  taken  at 
Pea  Ridge,  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  day  Gen.  Parke’s  brigade  of  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side  s  division,  took  possession  of  Morehead  City, 
N.  C.,  finding  it  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants. 
Lieut.  Flagler,  ordnance  officer,  and  a  member  of 
Gen.  Parke’s  staff,  crossed  over  to  Fort  Macon,  a 
distance  of  two  miles  across  Rogue’s  Sound,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  demanded  a  surrender.  A  con¬ 
siderable  parley  took  place,  in  which  the  folly  of  tho 
rebels  attempting  to  hold  out  was  set  before  them. 
The  Fort  was  occupied  by  some  five  hundred  seces¬ 
sion  troops,  which  were  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Smith.  Lieut.  Flagler  assured  them  of  the  am¬ 
ple  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Nationals  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Fort,  and  deprecated  the  sacrifice  of  life 
which  it  would  occasion.  Lieut.  Smith  persist¬ 
ing  in  his  refusal  to  surrender,  Gen.  Burnside  at 
once  commenced  the  operations  of  investment. — 
N.  Y  Commercial ,  April  3. 

— A  National  force  was  sent  to  Nicholas  Land¬ 
ing,  sixty  miles  south  of  Savannah,  Tenn.,  which 
seized  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  pork  and 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  of  cured  hams  and 
shoulders.  For  a  long  time  this  had  been  the 

mart  for  the  pork  business  for  the  rebels. _ N.  Y. 

Commercial,  March  29. 

March  24.  At  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  was  held,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed  declaring  their  repugnance  to  seces¬ 
sion,  and  inviting  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States.— 
{Doc.  106.) 

—Postmaster-General  Blair  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  to  the  Postmasters  of  the  United 
States :  The  Secretary  of  War  now  regulates  the 
transmission  of  information  by  telegraph,  affect¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  such  information  to  the 
rebels.  It  is  also  thought  necessary  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  put  restrictions  on  the  publication  of 
facts  of  this  character,  however  derived,  and  the 
aid  of  this  department  is  requested  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  You  will,  therefore,  notify  publishers  not 
to  publish  any  fact  which  has  been  excluded 
from  the  telegraph,  and  that  a  disregard  of  this 
order  will  subject  tho  paper  to  be  excluded  from 
tho  mails. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to-night,  Wendell 
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Phillips  attempted  to  lecture.  He  commenced 
avowing  himself  an  abolitionist  and  disunionist. 
Persons  in  the  galleries  then  hissed,  yelled,  and 
threw  eggs  and  stones  at  him,  some  hitting  him. 
The  hissing  was  kept  up  some  time.  Finally  he 
made  himself  heard,  and  proceeded  until  some¬ 
thing  again  objectionable  was  said,  and  again 
eggs  were  thrown,  hitting  him.  He  persevered, 
and  a  third  time  was  heard  and  a  third  time 
stoned  and  egged.  The  crowd  now  moved  down¬ 
stairs,  crying  “  Put  him  out,”  “  Tar  and  feather 
him,”  and  giving  groans  for  the  “nigger,  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips.”  They  proceeded  down  the  middle 
aisle  toward  the  stage,  and  were  met  by  Phillips’s 
friends.  Here  a  fight  ensued  amidst  the  greatest 
confusion,  ladies  screaming  and  crying,  jumping 
on  chairs,  and  falling  in  all  directions.  During 
the  fight  Phillips  was  taken  off  the  stage  by  his 
friends. — Cincinnati  Commercial. 

— In  the  United  States  Senate  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  was  taken  up,  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Kentucky,  offered  a  substitute,  declaring  slavery 
to  be  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  yet  that  when  any 
State  determines  to  emancipate  its  slaves  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  slaves  and  the  cost  of  colonizing 
them.  The  subject  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the 
bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  taken  up.  The  question  was  taken  on  Mr. 
Davis’s  amendment,  to  colonize  the  slaves,  anc 
resulted  in  a  tie  vote.  The  Vice-President  votec 
in  the  negative,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
A  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  then  ensued, 
which  was  continued  until  the  adjournment. 

— An  engagement  occurred  between  the  gun¬ 
boats  Tyler  and  Lexington  and  a  masked  battery 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  Tenn.  The  gunboats 
fired  fifty  shots.  The  Tyler’s  smoke-stack  was 
struck  once.  The  effect  on  the  enemy’s  works  was 
not  ascertained.  —N.  Y.  Commercial,  March  29. 

— This  morning  two  boats’  crews  from  the 
United  States  steamer  Yankee  landed  at  Ship¬ 
ping  Point,  Va.,  to  remove  the  guns  left  by  the 
rebels,  but  while  so  engaged  a  body  of  rebel  cav¬ 
alry,  said  to  be  the  Dumfries  cavalry,  numbering 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  hill,  and  the  men  pulled  off,  after 
securing  two  guns,  one  a  nine-inch  Dahlgren  and 
the  other  a  long  thirty -two-pounder,  both  smooth- 


3ore,  which  were  found  to  be  double-shotted. 
The  Yankee  fell  out  into  the  stream,  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  enemy,  and  turned  her  guns  upon 
diem,  but  they  retired  and  kept  out  of  range. — 
Washington  Star,  March  28. 

March  25. — Washington,  North-Carolina,  was 
visited  by  the  United  States  steamer  Louisiana, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut.  A.  Murray,  who 
reported  “  that  underlying  an  apparent  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighborhood 
in  permitting  the  building  of  gunboats  and  the 
construction  of  batteries  to  repel  the  approach  of 
the  Federal  forces,  was  a  deep-rooted  affection  for 
the  old  Union.” — {Doc.  107.) 

— Two  hundred  and  thirty  rebel  prisoners,  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  arrived 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  this  afternoon,  and  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  quarters  in  the  north  wing  of  the  new 
city  jail.  They  are  all  Virginians,  writh  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  five  or  six  Baltimoreans,  who  left  be¬ 
fore  the  war  broke  out.  One  of  the  prisoners,  on 
reaching  the  quarters,  threw  up  his  hat  and  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Thank  God,  I  am  in  the  United  States 
once  more  !”  Others  congratulated  themselves  at 
the  prospect  of  getting  something  good  to  eat, 
which  they  admitted  they  had  not  had  for  some 
time. — N.  Y.  Times ,  March  26. 

— This  day  the  National  gunboats  Seminole,  W y- 
andotte,  and  Norwich,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Gillis,  senior  officer,  proceeded  up  Wilmington 
River,  Ga.,  and  upon  arriving  within  a  mile  of  the 
Skidaway  batteries,  dispersed  the  rebel  cavalry 
stationed  there  by  shell,  and  then  destroyed  the 
batteries.  The  rebel  force  fled,  leaving  every¬ 
thing  behind  them,  even  their  dinners.  Captain 
Gillis  landed  and  hoisted  the  American  flag  on  the 
ramparts.  Another  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
rebel  headquarters  by  Acting-Master  Steele.  The 
rebel  batteries  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
dwellings  were  spared.  The  dwellings  were  af¬ 
terwards  burned  by  the  rebels.  The  batteries 
mounted  ten  guns,  and  were  well  built.  —  {Doc. 
108). 

— Gov.  Johnson  directed  a  letter  to  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  requiring  them  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  the  Common  Council, 
by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  one,  refused  to  do  so. 
The  sixteen  declined  on  the  score  that  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  that  they  should  take 
such  oath.  The  one  who  voted  ay,  said  he  would 
subscribe  to  the  oath,  but  immediately  resign. — 
Naeh/cille  Patriot. 
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March  26. — Gen.  Curtis,  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  South-west,  this  day  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  emancipation  order :  Charles  Morton,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Kennedy,  and  Alexander  Lewis,  colored  men, 
formerly  slaves,  employed  in  the  rebel  service,  and 
taken  as  contraband  of  war,  are  hereby  confiscat¬ 
ed,  and,  not  being  needed  for  the  public,service,  are 
permitted  to  pass  the  pickets  of  this  command 
northward,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  are  for¬ 
ever  emancipated  from  the  service  of  masters  who 
allowed  them  to  aid  in  their  efforts  to  break  up 

the  Government  and  the  laws  of  our  country. _ 

National  Intelligencer ,  April  3. 

— A  spirited  skirmish  took  place  at  the  town 
of  Warrensburgh,  Mo.,  between  Quantrell’s 
guerrilla  followers  and  a  detachment  of  Col.  Phil¬ 
lips’s  Missouri  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Emery  Foster.  Quantrell  unexpectedly 
approached  the  town  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Union  troops,  who 
were  only  sixty  in  number.  The  latter  made  a 
gallant  defence,  and  having  the  protection  of  a 
thick  plank  fence  around  their  position,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  in  repulsing 
the  guerrillas,  and  driving  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  town.  In  the  action  Major  Emery  Foster, 
in  command,  and  Capt.  Foster,  his  brother,  were 
wounded,  one  private  was  killed,  one  mortally 
wounded,  since  dead,  and  nine  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  wounded.  The  rebels 
sustained  a  loss  of  nine  men  killed  and  seventeen 
wounded,  and  twenty  of  them  lost  their  horses, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Foster’s  men. — Chi¬ 
cago  Journal ,  March  29. 

— This  night  a  band  of  from  five  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred  rebels  attacked  four  companies  of  State  mi¬ 
litia,  at  Humonsville,  Polk  County,  Mo.  They 
were  completely  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
killed  and  a  large  number  wounded.  The  Nation¬ 
al  loss  was  none  killed,  but  a  number  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  were  Captains  Stockton  and 
Cosgrove,  severely. 

— A  slight  skirmish  took  place  this  evening, 
at  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  between  a  party  of  Ohio 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hastings, 
and  a  body  of  rebels  under  Capts.  McHenry  and 
Bledsloe,  in  which  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
retreat. — {Doc.  109.) 

March  27.  —  At  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Aaron,  a  Baptist  preacher,  of  Mount  Holly, 
attempted  to  deliver  an  Abolition  lecture,  this 
evening.  He  commenced  his  remarks  by  de¬ 


nouncing  the  present  Administration  and  avow¬ 
ing  himself  against  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  conducted.  At  this  the  crowd  began  to  hiss 
him,  and  storm  him  with  rotten  eggs.  The  la¬ 
dies  in  the  audience  got  frightened  at  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  rose  to 
fever -heat,  and  there  were  angry  cries  of  “Kill 
him,”  “  Tar  and  feather  him,”  etc.  The  Mayor  of 
the  city  was  present,  and  tried  to  stop  the  excite¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  Finally 
the  gentleman  withdrew  and  was  taken  away  from 
the  hall  by  his  friends.  —  A!  T.  Commercial, 
March  28. 

— The  Petersburgh  Express  of  this  date,  says 
that.wood  has  become  as  scarce  in  that  city  as 
good  coffee,  and  appeals  to  the  farmers  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  relieve  the  distress.  Brooms  are  pro¬ 
nounced  a  luxury,  and  the  growing  of  broom-corn 
is  earnestly  recommended.  So  scarce  has  leather 
become,  that  hickory  splits  are  recommended  as  a 
substitute  in  harnesses.  In  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  lead,  merchants  and  others  having  old  tea- 
chests,  are  recommended  to  bring  them  out  for 
the  lead  they  contain.  “  There  is  also,”  says  the 
Express ,  “  a  large  quantity  of  lead  on  the  various 
iron  railings  about  the  city,  which  the  owners 
could  spare.” 

— The  Board  of  Provost-Marshals  of  New-Or- 
leans,  consisting  of  N.  Trefaguier,  H.  M.  Spofford, 
Cyprien  Dufour,  H.  D.  Ogden,  Victor  Burthe, 
and  Pierre  Soule,  by  special  order  prohibited  “the 
traffic  in  gold  and  silver  against  the  notes  of  the 
confederate  States  of  America,”  and  also  declar¬ 
ed  that  all  traffic  in  paper  currency,  tending  to 
create  distrust  in  the  public  mind,  or  otherwise 
to  produce  embarrassment,  should  le  held  as  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  government,  and  would 
be  dealt  with  summarily. — New- Orleans  Delta, 
April  4. 

Ashby  s  cavalry,  with  a  battery  of  four  guns, 
appeared  near  Strasburgh,  Va.,  and  threw  sever¬ 
al  shells  into  the  Union  camp,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  another.  His  position  was  such 
as  prevented  his  being  cut  off.  The  Union  guns, 
however,  soon  routed  the  enemy — Gen.  Banks 
reconnoitred  all  positions  within  five  miles  of  his 
camp,  returning  after  dark. — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can,  March  29. 

— The  National  troops  from  General  Hooker’s 
command  are  removing  the  guns  from  the  aban¬ 
doned  rebel  batteries  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  tho 
gunboats  Yankee  and  Wyandank  being  actively 
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employed  in  this  service.  Large  numbers  of 
negroes  from  the  Virginia  side  are  pouring  into 
Gen.  Hooker’s  camp  since  the  rebels  left  that 
line  of  defence. — New-  York  Herald ,  March  27. 

— A  keconnoissance  was  made  from  Newport 
News,  Va.,  as  far  as  Big  Bethel,  where  the  rebels 
were  discovered  to  be  posted  to  the  number  of 
onet  housand  five  hundred.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  National  troops,  they  vacated  the  place 
without  showing  fight,  and  Big  Bethel  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Union  soldiers. — {Doc.  110.) 

— Two  squadrons  of  the  First  New-Jersey  cav¬ 
alry,  under  command  of  Col.  Wyndham,  sur¬ 
rounded  a  party  of  rebel  Texas  Rangers  near 
Dumfries,  Ara.,  twelve  miles  below  the  Occoquan. 
A  few  shots  were  fired  on  both  sides  without  in¬ 
jury,  except  that  one  of  the  Nationals  was  slight¬ 
ly  wounded  in  the  wrist.  Ten  prisoners  were 
taken  and  carried  to  Washington.  The  National 
troops  captured  a  number  of  wagons  loaded  with 
wheat,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  horses,  were 
enabled  to  bring  off  only  four  of  them. 

— The  Petersburgh,  Va.,  Gazette  of  this  date, 
complains  that  Gen.  Burnside  occupies  “  the  pal¬ 
atial  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce;”  that  Gen.  Foster  “has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  another  handsome  dwelling,”  while 
Gen.  Reno  “occupies  the  Bank  of  Newbern.” 
Tt  is  charged  that  the  Unionists  are  “plundering 
the  country  for  miles  around.” 

March  28. — This  day  Morgan’s  rebel  cavalry 
captured  a  train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  Col.  Curran  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  was 
taken  prisoner,  with  a  few  other  Union  officers. 
The  locomotive  was  run  into  a  ditch  and  the 
cars  destroyed. 

— A  FiGnT  took  place  this  day  at  Apache 
Canon,  eighty  miles  from  Union  and  twenty 
miles  from  Santa  Fe,  New-Mexico,  between  the 
Nationals  under  Major  Chivington,  Capts.  Lewis 
and  Wynkoop,  and  a  party  of  Texans.  Three 
battalions  advanced  to  the  canon  when  the  pick¬ 
ets  reported  no  enemy  in  sight.  The  command 
then  advanced,  when  shots  were  fired  at  them 
by  the  Texans,  who  were  in  ambush,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  four  privates.  The  Unionists 
under  Slough,  rushed  on  them,  killing  twenty  or 
thirty  Texans,  wounding  many  of  them,  and  tak¬ 
ing  seven  prisoners,  four  officers,  and  three  pri¬ 
vates.  Major  Chivington’s  command  went  ahead 
and  surprised  the  Texan  pickets,  taking  sixty- 
seven  prisoners  and  sixty-four  provision-wagons. 


A  plan  of  action  was  determined  upon — to  meet 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  flank  them  at  the  same 
time. 

About  twelve  o’clock,  the  action  became  gen¬ 
eral,  the  Nationals  doing  wonders.  The  battery 
under  Capt.  Ritter,  and  also  the  howitzer-battery 
under  Lieut.  Claflin,  dispersed  the  Texans  with 
terrible  effect.  The  fight  lasted  until  four  o’clock, 
when  flags  of  truce  were  interchanged,  to  bury 
the  dead  and  care  for  the  wounded  The  enemy 
had  about  two  thousand  men  and  one  six-pounder. 
The  Nationals  had  one  thousand  three  hundred 
men  and  one  six  and  one  twelve  pounder  and 
four  howitzers.  The  enemy  lost  their  entire 
train  (sixty-four  wagons  and  provisions)  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  mules ;  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  killed,  two  hundred  wounded,  and 
ninety-three  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  are 
thirteen  officers.  Some  of  the  latter  held  com¬ 
missions  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  Territory. 

Capt.  Cook  was  wounded.  His  heaviest  in¬ 
jury  was  sustained  by  his  horse  falling  down  and 
bruising  his  ankle.  Lieut.  Marshall,  of  Cook’s 
company,  shot  himself  while  trying  to  break  one 
of  the  Texan  guns  lying  in  the  field  after  the 
battle.  Lieut.  Chambers  was  wounded  severely, 
and  afterward  died.  Lieut.  Baker  and  Lieut.  P. 
McGrath,  were  also  killed.  —  Denver  News ,  Ex¬ 
tra,  April  9. 

—  Coe.  Kennett’s  cavalry,  accompanied  by 
seventy-five  mounted  men  from  Loomis’s  battery, 
returned  to  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn.,  from  an  expe¬ 
dition  through  the  country  for  many  miles  south 
and  southeast  of  that  place.  During  the  expedi¬ 
tion  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Shelbyville  and 
Talahome.  Between  these  places  they  fell  in 
with  about  three  hundred  of  Wood’s  rebel  cav¬ 
alry,  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  troops,  charged 
boldly  down  through  a  piece  of  woods  toward 
them.  No  sooner  did  Col.  Kennett’s  men  per¬ 
ceive  the  enemy  coming,  thinking  them  in  good 
earnest,  they  drew  out  in  battle  array,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  to  meet  them.  But  before  they 
got  within  gunshot,  the  hearts  of  the  rebels  failed 
them ;  quickly  as  they  could,  they  checked  the 
career  of  their  horses,  turned  tail  and  fled  from 
the  field,  leaving  behind  them  seven  dead  and 
several  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  Not  a 
person  was  injured  on  the  National  side. — Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette ,  April  5. 

— A  detachment  of  the  First  Illinois  cavalry, 
under  Capt.  Thompson,  overtook  a  guerrilla  band 
under  Colonel  Parker,  about  ten  miles  west  of 
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Warrensburg,  Mo.  Fifteen  rebels  were  killed  and 
twenty-five  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
Col.  Parker  and  Capt.  Walton.  The  Union  loss 
was  two  killed  and  several  wounded. 

Shipping  Point,  Va.,  was  occupied  by  the 
National  troops.  As  the  steamer  Mount  Vernon 
passed  that  place  they  had  raised  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  and  the  band  was  playing  the  “Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  All  the  rebels  who  have  been 
in  that  vicinity  for  some  time  past  have  left,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  roaming  companies 
of  cavalry.— W  Y.  Evening  Post,  March  29. 

The  steam  sloop-of-war  Canandaigua,  was 
launched  this  day  at  the  navy-yard  at  Charles¬ 
town,  Massachusetts. 

—The  following  State  prisoners  were  to-day 
released  by  the  commission  relating  to  State  pri¬ 
soners  :  J.  Barrett  Cohen,  0.  Norris  Bryan,  A. 
J.  Mitchell,  and  Wm.  B.  Bryan,  on  their  giving 
their  written  parole.  F.  P.  Ellis  was  discharged 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  E.  P.  Bryan, 
H.  A.  Stewart,  P.  W.  Carper,  and  W.  J.  Raisin 
were  recommitted. 

—A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  instructing  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  addressing  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  memorial  asking  for  the  immediate  trial 
of  General  Stone,  then  in  military  confinement. 

I  he  resolution  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
such  interference  was  uncalled  for ;  though  the 
speakers  expressed  the  hope  that  General  Stone 
would  speedily  have  a  trial,  which  common 
justice  demanded.  The  resolution  was  rejected 
almost  unanimously. 

— A  reconnoissance  was  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  forces  beyond  Warrenton  Junction,  Va. 

A  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  retreated  as  the 
troops  advanced,  and  burned  the  bridge  over  the 
Rappahannock.  There  was  some  slight  skir¬ 
mishing,  but  no  loss  of  life  or  any  wounded  of  the 
Unionists. 

March  29. — This  day,  Col.  Geary’s  advance  en¬ 
countered  three  hundred  of  Stuart’s  and  White’s 
rebel  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  rebel  infantry,  at 
Middleburg,  Va.  He  marched  from  Philomont 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  in  the  rebel  pickets 
outside  of  Middleburg,*  when  he  entered  the 

*  Middleburg  is  a  handsome  post-borough,  of  Loudon  County, 

Va.,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Potomac,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  miles  north  from  Richmond.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  county,  and  before  ttie  present  rebellion  had  an  ac¬ 
tive  trade.  It  lias  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred,  and 
contains  three  churches,  an  academy,  seven  stores,  and  one  to¬ 
bacco  factory. 


town,  and  discovered  the  infantry  in  retreat,  and 
the  cavalry  posted  to  make  a  stand. 

A  gun  was  placed  to  command  the  main  street, 
and  the  Twenty-eighth  regiment  advanced  by  all 
the  approaches  to  the  town,  while  the  main  body 
rushed  through  it  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  on  a 
double-quick,  ’  driving  the  enemy  before  them. 
The  rebels  made  a  halt  in  a  hollow  beyond  the 
town,  evidently  manoeuvring  to  draw  out  the 
Michigan  cavalry  in  pursuit,  so  their  infantry 
might  flank  them.  Companies  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  now  opened  on  them  from  behind  stone 
fences,  with  their  rifles,  when  the  cavalry  dashed 
off  precipitately.  A  gun  of  the  Twenty-eighth, 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  drove  them  from  a  thicket  two 
miles  distant,  every  shell  exploding  in  the  woods. 

The  charge  through  the  town  was  fraught  with 
great  excitement.  Knapsacks  were  thrown  aside 
in  the  street  as  the  men  rushed  forward.  Over¬ 
coats  and  blankets  lined  the  sides  of  the  road. 
Stores  were  speedily  closed,  women  screamed, 
horses  dashed  forward.  Everything  was  excite¬ 
ment,  but  in  good  order.  Col.  Geary  pushed  on 
at  the  head,  and  at  one  time  was  within  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  rebel  cavalry. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

—Gen.  Fremont,  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  issued  an 
Older,  assigning  Brig.-Gen.  Kelley  to  the  command 
of  “all  of  Western  Virginia  north  and  east  of  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Roane,  Calhoun,  Braxton, 
Lewis,  Barbour  and  Tucker  inclusive,  and  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
constituting  the  Railroad  District.” 

HENRY  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  delivered  at  Irv¬ 
ing  Hall,  New-York,  this  evening,  a  conversational 
lecture,  detailing  the  experience  of  a  three  days’ 
visit  to  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run  and  Manassas. 

He  exhibited  a  number  of  trophies  secured  on  the 
spot,  including  rebel  letters,  arms  and  equipments, 
and  the  skull  and  bone  of  a  Union  soldier,  picked 

up  from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  inhumanly 
left  exposed. 

—A  new  military  department,  called  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Department,  was  created,  consisting  of  the 
States  of  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
the  Counties  of  Cecil,  Harford,  Baltimore,’  and 
Anne  Arundel,  in  Maryland,  to  be  commanded 
by  Major-Gen.  Dix,  with  headquarters  at  Balti¬ 
more. 

This  afternoon  a  detachment  of  Stuart’s 
Virginia  cavalry  made  a  dash  at  the  residence  of 
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a  Union  lady,  named  Tennant,  who  lived  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Difficult  Creek,  and  about 
six  miles  from  the  Chain  Bridge,  above  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

While  engaged  in  ransacking  and  pillaging  the. 
residence  of  Mrs.  Tennant,  they  were  discovered 
by  a  portion  of  Col.  Bayard’s  Pennsylvania  cav¬ 
alry,  who  at  once  charged  down  upon  them,  when 
quite  a  smart  engagement  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  the  hasty  flight  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  but  not 
before  they  had  secured  Mrs.  Tennant  and  her 
daughter,  whom  they  conveyed  away  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nant’s  buggy,  into  which  they  had  previously 
harnessed  the  horse  for  that  purpose. 

The  only  casualty  to  Col.  Bayard’s  cavalry,  in 
the  skirmish,  was  the  wounding  of  one  soldier, 
who  was  conveyed  to  Washington.  The  loss  of 
the  rebels  could  not  be  ascertained. — Baltimore 
Amer  ican ,  March  31. 

March  30.— At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Colonel  T.  M. 
Jones,  commander  at  that  place,  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  For  the  information  of  all  concerned  :  There 
are  certain  lounging,  worthless  people,  white  as 
well  as  colored,  who  frequent  Pensacola  and 
vicinity,  and  have  no  observable  occupation. 
Their  intentions  may  be  honest",  but  the  colone 
commanding  does  not  believe  it,  and  as  he  has  no 
use  for  their  presence,  they  are  warned  to  leave, 
or  the  consequence  must  rest  on  their  own  heads. 
The  gallows  is  erected  in  Pensacola,  and  will  be 
in  constant  use  on  and  after  the  third  of  April, 
1862.  The  town  is  under  complete  martial  law.” 

_ Lieut.  Drake  De  Kay,  aid  to  Gen.  Mansfield, 

at  Newport  News,  Va.,  started  on  a  small  trip  up 
the  James  River,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
Twenty  -  ninth  Massachusetts  regiment.  When 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  camp,  on  going 
round  a  bend  in  the  river,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  boat  containing  five  secessionists,  named 
John  Moore  and  son,  John  Parker,  "YV  .  Burnham, 
(constable  for  a  number  of  years  in  Warwick,) 
and  W.  T.  Wilburn.  The  whole  party  belonged  to 
Warwick,  and  had  been  supplying  the  secession 
army  along  the  James  River  with  rations.  Their 
boat  was  loaded  with  flour,  fish,  tobacco,  eggs, 
whisky,  etc.  The  whole  cargo  was  confiscated, 
and  the  rebel  crew  imprisoned.  —  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

March  31.— General  Hunter,  having  arrived  at 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  assumed  the  command  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  the  South,  consisting  of  the  States  of 
South-Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. — {Doc.  111.) 

— Col.  Buford,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois, 
accompanied  by  his  regiment,  the  Forty -second 
Illinois,  the  Douglas  Brigade,  Col.  Roberts,  and 
four  hundred  of  the  Fifteenth  Wiconsin,  Col.  Heg, 
i  Scandinavian,)  all  from  Island  No.  Ten,  and  two 
companies  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry,  Colonel 
Hogg,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  the  last  two 
from  Hickman,  Ky.,  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  and  descent  upon  Union  City,  Tenn;  and 
after  a  forced  march  of  twenty-four  hours,  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  force  of  rebel  cavalry  and  infan¬ 
try,  under  the  notorious  Clay  King.  The  cavalry 
dashed  into  the  place  at  a  furious  rate.  The  ut¬ 
most  consternation  seized  the  rebels,  and  they 
fled  in  every  direction.  Several  of  them  were 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  taken  prisoners ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  horses  were  captured,  a 
large  amount  of  forage  and  spoils,  and  several 
secession  flags.  The  National  forces  returned  to 
Hickman  after  destroying  the  tents  and  other 
property  they  could  not  carry  away. — Chicago 
Times. 

—  The  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  regiment  of 
New-York  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
James  M.  Fuller,  left  Rochester  for  the  seat  of 
war. — M.  Y.  Commercial ,  April  1. 

— A  very  large  meeting  of  citizens  of  New-Eng- 
land,  resident  in  New-York,  was  held  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  this  evening,  with  a  view  to  make 
some  arrangements  to  provide  for  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wounded  soldiers  passing  through  the 
city  on  their  return  from  the  battle-field. 

April  1. — The  United  States  steamers  Jacob 
Bell  and  Stepping  Stone,  visited  Evansport,  Va., 
this  day.  A  boat’s  crew  from  each  vessel  was 
sent  on  shore.  They  visited  nearly  all  the  bat¬ 
teries  in  that  vicinity,  including  one  on  a  high 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  back  of  Evansport,  where 
was  found  the  gun  that  Capt.  Eastman  had  at¬ 
tempted  unsuccessfully  to  burst.  It  is  a  thirty- 
two  pounder.  This  battery,  aided  by  field-pieces, 
was  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  rebels 
through  the  woods  in  the  rear,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  driven  from  the  lower  battery.  It 
was  defended  by  rifle-pits. 

Several  men  went  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  country,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  rebel 
troops  nor  inhabitants.  Both  parties  of  seamen 
subsequently  returned  on  shore,  in  command  of 
Lieut.  Commanding  McRea,  of  the  Jacob  Bell, 
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proceeding  inland,  where  they  found  five  rebe 
store-houses,  containing  hay,  cutting-machines, 
platform  scales,  and  other  useful  apparatus  anc 
implements.  They  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
which  were  entirely  consumed.  —  Ohio  States¬ 
man ,  April  3. 

— In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Major-Gen. 
Hunter,  Gen.  Benham  this  day  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  northern  district  of  the  department 
of  the  South,  constituting  the  First  division  of 
the  army  of  the  South,  said  district  comprising 
the  States  of  South -Carolina,  Georgia,  and  all 
that  part  of  Florida  north  and  east  of  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  from  Cape  Canaveral,  north-west  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  just  north  of  Cedar  Keys  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  thence  north  to  the  Georgia  line. 
— Benham's  General  Orders ,  No.  1. 

— To-night  an  armed  boat  expedition  was  fitted 
out  from  Com.  Foote’s  squadron,  and  the  land 
forces  off  Island  Number  Ten,  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  under  command  of  Col.  Roberts,  of  the 
Forty -second  Illinois  regiment.  The  five  boats 
comprising  the  expedition,  were  in  charge  of 
First  Master  J.  V.  Johnson,  of  the  St.  Louis,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Fourth  Master  G.  P.  Lord,  of  the  Ben¬ 
ton,  Fourth  Master  Pierce,  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Fourth  Master  Morgan,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  and 
Master’s  Mate  Scanille,  of  the  Mound  City,  each 
with  a  boat’s  crew  of  ten  men  from  their  respect¬ 
ive  vessels,  carrying  in  all  one  hundred  men,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  officers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Roberts.  At  midnight  the  boats  reached  the 
upper  or  Number  Ten  Fort,  and  pulling  directly 
on  its  face,  carried  it,  receiving  only  the  harmless 
fire  of  two  sentinels,  who  ran  on  discharging 
their  muskets,  while  the  rebel  troops  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  rapidly  retreated ;  whereupon  Col.  Roberts 
spiked  the  six  guns,  mounted  in  the  Fort,  and 
returned  with  the  boats  uninjured. — {Doc.  112.) 

— At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  last  Saturday,  Messrs. 
Brennan  were  arrested  by  Col.  Matthews,  pro¬ 
vost-marshal,  and  paroled  until  ten  o’clock  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  when  they  were  again  paroled 
till  noon  to-day.  Sunday,  R.  B.  Cheatham,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  the  city,  was  arrested,  and  paroled  till 
twelve  m.  yesterday.  He  appeared  at  that  hour, 
and  his  parole  was  extended  till  twelve  to-day. 
Yesterday,  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hamilton,  of  the 
Nashville  Plough  Manufactory,  were  also  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  put  under  bonds  of  three  thousand  dollars 
for  "their  appearance.  The  charge  against  these 
gentlemen  is  treason. 


The  Messrs.  Brennan,  iron-founders,  are  said 
to  have  manufactured  cannon,  shells,  and  balls 
for  the  Confederate  States,  and  upon  this,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  charge  against  them  is  founded.  Aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  the  enemy,  that  is,  the  confed¬ 
erate  States — is  the  basis  of  the  charge  against 
the  Mayor.  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hamilton,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  instead  of  turning  “swords  into  plough¬ 
shares,”  converted  plough-shares  into  swords  and 
knives  for  the  confederates,  and  thus  made  them¬ 
selves  amenable  to  the  charge  of  treason  against 
the  United  States. — Nashville  Banner ,  April  1. 

— Eastport,  Miss.,  was  shelled  by  the  National 
gunboats  Cairo,  Tyler  and  Lexington,  this  day, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  troops  landed,  but 
found  that  the  rebels  had  fled,  having  taken  away 
their  last  gun  two  days  previous. — Cincinnati 
Gazette ,  April  9. 

— A  reconnoissance  was  made  from  Newport 
News,  Va.,  to  Watts  Creek,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  enemy  appeared,  three  thousand 
strong,  and  opened  with  cannon  on  the  National 
forces,  but  their  balls  passed  entirely  over  them. 
The  batteries  were  immediately  got  in  position, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  rebels,  when  their  entire 
force  broke  and  fled,  fording  across  the  creek  in 
great  confusion,  out  of  range.  The  object  of  the 
reconnoissance  being  accomplished,  the  troops  re¬ 
tired.  The  whole  country,  through  which  the 
Union  troops  passed,  was  formerly  the  garden 
spot  of  Virginia.  It  is  now  perfectly  devastated, 
and  but  one  house  was  left  standing.  The  houses, 
fences  and  trees  have  been  burned  by  the  retreat¬ 
ing  rebels. — New-YorJc  Commercial ,  April  3. 

April  1. — This  morning  the  Union  forces  in 
command  of  Gen.  Banks  made  a  further  advance 
in  Virginia,  proceeding  from  Strasburg  to  Wood- 
stock.  On  their  approach  near  the  latter  town,  Col. 
Ashby,  with  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
Dattery,  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Union  troops. 
They  nevertheless  passed  on  through  the  town, 
die  rebels  retreating  and  frequently  stopping  to 
throw  shells,  which  were  replied  to  in  kind  by 
General  Banks,  who  pursued  the  enemy  to  Edin- 
aurgh,  five  miles  beyond  Woodstock.  Ashby,  in 
lis  retreat,  burnt  one  railroad  and  two  turnpike- 
jridges.  All  the  railroad-bridges  between  Stras- 
aurg  and  Woodstock  had  been  previously  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  only  casualty  on  the  Union  side 
was  one  man  killed. — National  Intelligencer , 
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— The  Mobile  News  of  yesterday  says :  Euro¬ 
pean  brigades  are  rapidly  organizing  in  New-Or- 
leans,  three  of  them  being  commanded  by  Gens. 
Benjamin  Buisson,  Paul  Judge  and  Victor  Moiz- 
man.  The  Picayune  says :  The  three  French 
Generals  we  have  now  in  our  midst  may  be  called 
the  “  Three  Guardsmen,”  of  the  Crescent  City. 
Their  forces  will  amount  to  about  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  men,  who  may  be  divided  as  follows :  First 
brigade,  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  are  two 
thousand  Creoles  and  one  thousand  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Germans,  etc.  Second  (Euro¬ 
pean)  brigade,  four  thousand  five  hundred,  of 
whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  are  French, 
eight  hundred  Spaniards,  five  hundred  Italians, 
four  hundred  Germans,  Dutch  and  Scandinavians, 
and  five  hundred  Swiss,  Belgians,  English,  Scla- 
vonians,  etc.  Third  (French)  brigade,  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men,  all  unnaturalized  French¬ 
men.  We  must  say,  however,  about  this  last 
brigade,  that  it  is  not  yet  complete,  but  that  its 
strength  will  amount  to  the  figures  we  give  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt. 

— Warrenton,  Va.,  was  taken  by  the  National 
troops. — A  party  of  National  troops,  belonging  to 
the  forces  under  Gen.  Steele,  commanded  by  Col. 
Carline,  had  an  engagement  with  the  rebels  at 
Putnam’s  Ferry,  Ark.,  in  which  four  rebels  were 
taken  prisoner,  and  one  officer  killed.  A  large 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  equipments  were 
also  taken. — -N.  Y.  Times,  April  6. 

—  The  congregation  of  the  Second  Baptist 
church,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  have  set  an  example 
that  may  challenge  emulation,  but  for  self-sacrifi¬ 
cing  patriotism  cannot  be  excelled.  They  met 
not  long  since,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  gave 
their  ehurch  bell  to  be  cast  into  cannon  to  be 
used  in  the  public  defence.  To  show  that  this 
was  not  an  empty  promise  made  for  effect,  they 
immediately  had  it  taken  down  to  be  put  to  the 
use  indicated.  At  the  same  meeting  at  which 
the  resolution  above  stated  was  passed,  it  was 
determined  to  subscribe  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur¬ 
chase  enough  metal  to  add  to  that  in  the  bell  to 
form  into  a  battery  to  be  called  the  Second  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  battery.  Mr.  John  F.  Tanner,  an  in¬ 
fluential  member  of  the  church,  and  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  foundry  business,  promised  on  be¬ 
half  of  himself  and  his  associates  that  the  battery 
should  be  ready  at  an  early  day,  and  without 
cost  to  those  who  furnished  the  materials.  The 
churches  in  New-Orleans  (a  large  proportion  of 


them  being  Catholic)  hav  with  the  sanction  of 
their  Bishop,  adopted  tl  »>  same  course. — Rich¬ 
mond  Dispatch ,  April  1 

April  2.— At  Wa,  ingt<  n,  D.  C.,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Political  Prisoners  ordered  that  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  Mrs.  Rosanna  Augusta  Heath,  and 
Mrs.  Morris,  be  sent  beyond  the  Union  lines. 
Mrs.  Greenhow  made  a  full  confession,  admitting 
that  she  was  engaged  in  forwarding  letters,  papers 
and  information  to  the  rebels.  She  refused  to  tell 
what  source  of  communication  she  kept  up,  and 
gave  no  names  of  her  spi  s  in  Washington.  But 
other  information  gives .t'  lames  of  several;  two 
ex-Senators  and  several  manners  of  Congress,  one 
of  whom  still  retains  his  seat.  Mrs.  Morris  also 
made  a  confession,  admitting  her  treason  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  rebels  by  forwarding  information.  They 
all  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  even 
give  a  parole  of  honor  not  to  aid  the  enemy. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

— TnE  United  States  Senate  passed  the  House 
resolution — ayes  thirty-two,  nays  ten — suggested 
by  the  President,  declaring  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  cooperate,  by  giving  pecuniary  aid,  with 
any  State  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery.— The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  discussed,  but  no 
vote  taken. 

— A  party  of  Colonel  Ashby’s  rebel  scouts 
made  their  appearance  early  this  morning  on  the 
high  wooded  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  Stony 
Creek,  near  Edenburg,  Va.  They  were  fired  on 
by  some  of  the  Twenty -ninth  Pennsylvania,  when 
Ashby  unmasked  four  guns  and  threw  several 
shells  into  the  Union  camp.  The  rebels  subse¬ 
quently  retreated.—  Baltimore  American ,  April  3. 

— Cavalry  pickets  of  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace’s  di¬ 
vision,  at  Crump’s  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  were  driven  in  this  evening.  A  sharp 
skirmish  occurred,  in  which  company  I,  Fifth 
Ohio  cavalry,  lost  three  men,  taken  prisoners, 
namely,  Sergeant  E.  F.  Cook  and  privates  Wm. 
Tidwell  and  John  Lilly. —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

— Major  Donaldson,  Chief  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  in  New-Mexico,  arrived  at 
Washington  to-day.  He  brings  much  important 
information  in  regard  to  the  rebel  raid  into  that 
territory.  He  says  the  rebels  hold  every  position 
of  value,  except  Fort  Craig  and  Fort  Union. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  most  important  Fort  in 
the  far  West,  containing  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
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of  government  stores?,  is  now  safe  beyond  perad- 
venture.  It  is  garrisoned  by  one  thousand  five 
hundred  soldiers,  has  water  within  the  fortifica¬ 
tion,  and  provisions  for  an  almost  unlimited  siege. 
It  will  be  the  rallying-point  for  the  ample  Union 
forces  now  marching  to  expel  the  invaders. 

Major  Donaldson  says  the  march  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Volunteers,  a  regiment  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  organized  by  Gov.  Gilpin,  from 
Denver  City,  to  the  succor  of  Fort  Union,  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  on  record.  They  traversed  forty 
miles  a  day  during  the  last  four  days,  when  they 
heard  the  Fort  was  in  danger  of  falling.  Their 
timely  arrival  secured  its  absolute  safety.  Major 
Donaldson  relates  many  incidents  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  near  Fort  Craig,  and  says  that  Major  Lock- 
ridge,  of  Nicaragua  filibuster  fame,  fell  dead  at 
the  head  of  the  Texas  rangers  in  their  last  charge 
upon  Captain  McRea’s  battery. — H.  T.  Commer¬ 
cial,  April  3. 

—  Early  yesterday  morning,  a  regiment  of 
picked  men,  belonging  to  the  Excelsior  Bri¬ 
gade,  under  the  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Sickles, 
left  Liverpool  Point  for  Stafford  Court-House,  Va., 
on  a  reconnoissance.  The  troops  landed  at 
Shipping  Point  Batteries,  and  marched  from 
thence  past  Dumfries  through  Aquia  to  Staf¬ 
ford  Court-House.  There  was  skirmishing  be¬ 
tween  a  body  of  six  hundred  rebel  cavalry  and 
the  advanced  corps  of  Gen  Sickles’s  command,  six 
miles  from  Stafford,  and  firing  on  both  sides  was 
continued  until  the  Nationals  reached  that  place 
to-day.  The  rebels  in  their  retreat  set  fire  to  the 
town  and  all  the  stores.  The  Union  forces  prompt¬ 
ly  stopped  the  conflagration  as  soon  as  they  enter¬ 
ed.  A  number  of  prisoners,  horses,  stores,  etc.,  fell 
into  their  hands.  After  remaining  three  hours  in 
Stafford,  camp-fires  were  built  on  the  hills  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  rebels,  while  the  National  forces  with¬ 
drew  from  the  place.  The  casualties  of  General 
Sickles’s  troops  were  two  wounded  and  a  few 
missing. — V.  Y.  Commercial ,  April  5. 

—  A  rebel  force  of  seven  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  three  bat¬ 
teries,  were  thrown  across  the  Rapahannock 
River  to  cut  off  Col.  Geary’s  command  at  White 
Plains,  Va.  By  a  forced  march  they  reached  Sa¬ 
lem,  within  five  miles  of  the  Union  band,  last 
evening,  with  the  intent  of  attacking  Col.  Geary’s 
command  in  two  columns,  cutting  off  his  retreat, 
and  then  seizing  the  formidable  Gap,  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  progress  of  reconstructing  the  Manassas 


Gap  Railroad.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  at 
daybreak  this  moi'ning.  Their  movements  were 
made  secretly,  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
dash,  and  cutting  the  Union  command  to  pieces. 

Col.  Geary  became  apprized  of  their  presence 
and  designs,  and  moved  his  whole  command  off 
quietly  during  the  night,  and  battled  with  the 
mountain  roads,  wading  streams  and  rivers  of 
mud  for  five  miles,  and  by  daylight  occupied 
Thoroughfare  Gap,*  where  he  prepared  for  a  res¬ 
olute  and  determined  stand  in  the  mountain  de¬ 
files.  The  movement  was  a  most  important  one, 
frustrating  a  design  to  accomplish  a  victory  by 
the  destruction  of  a  much-dreaded  command,  to 
revive  the  drooping  feelings  of  the  rebels  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  calls  were  beaten  in  the  evening,  and 
the  camp-fires  left  burning  as  usual,  after  the 
command  marched. 

One  of  the  Union  scouts  was  killed,  and  three 
of  the  rebels  were  taken  prisoners. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

— The  schooner  Kate,  of  Nassau,  N.  P.,  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  the  blockade  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  when  she  was  pursued.  The  rebels,  finding 
they  could  not  save  their  vessel,  ran  her  aground 
and  set  fire  to  her.  A  boat’s  crew  from  the 
steamer  Mount  Vernon  extinguished  the  fire  on 
board  of  her,  before  it  had  burned  long,  or  done 
much  damage.  Her  cargo  was  examined,  and 
found  to  consist  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  sacks 
of  salt,  consigned  by  Addersly  &  Co.,  of  Nassau, 
N.  P.,  to  John  P.  Frazer  &  Co.,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  or  Wright  &  Co.,  of  St.  John’s,  N.  B. 
After  repeated  efforts  to  pull  her  off,  which  were 
all  unsuccessful,  as  she  was  run  well  up  on  shore, 
it  was  determined  to  burn  her,  which  was  effect¬ 
ually  accomplished — JY.  Y.  Times,  April  20. 

April  3.  —Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  C.S.A.,  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  address : 

“  Soldiers  of  toe  Army  of  toe  Mississippi  :  I 
have  put  you  in  motion  to  offer  battle  to  the  in¬ 
vaders  of  your  country,  with  the  resolution  and 
discipline  and  valor  becoming  men,  fighting,  as 
you  are,  for  all  worth  living  or  dying  for.  You 
can  but  march  to  a  decisive  victory  over  agrarian 
mercenaries  sent  to  subjugate  and  despoil  you  of 
your  liberties,  property  and  honor. 

“Remember  the  precious  stake  involved,  re¬ 
member  the  dependence  of  your  mothers,  your 

*  Thoroughfare  Gap  is  a  station  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad, 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Manassas,  Va.  It  is  a  gap  in  the  Bull 
Run  Mountain. 
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wives,  your  sisters,  and  your  children,  on  the  re¬ 
sult.  Remember  the  fair,  broad,  abounding  lands, 
the  happy  homes,  that  will  be  desolated  by  your 
defeat.  The  eyes  and  hopes  of  eight  million  peo¬ 
ple  rest  upon  you.  You  are  expected  to  show 
yourselves  worthy  of  your  valor  and  courage, 
worthy  of  the  women  of  the  South,  whose  noble 
devotion  in  this  war  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
any  time.  With  such  incentives  to  brave  deeds, 
and  with  the  trust  that  God  is  with  us,  your  gen¬ 
eral  will  lead  you  confidently  to  the  combat,  as¬ 
sured  of  success.” 

Accompanying  this  address  were  general  or¬ 
ders,  dividing  “  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi”  into 
three  corps  d'armee.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  pro¬ 
claimed  second  in  command  of  the  whole  force. 

The  first  corps  d'armee  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Polk,  and  embraced  all  the  troops  of  his  former 
command,  less  detached  cavalry  and  artillery 
and  reserves,  detached  for  the  defence  of  Fort 
Pillow  and  Madrid  Bend. 

The  second  corps  d'armee  was  assigned  to 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  was  to  consist  of  the  Second  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  less  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry  hereafter  detached. 

The  third  corps  ddarmee  was  assigned  to  Gen. 
Hardee,  and  consisted  of  “  the  Army  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.”  Gen.  Crittenden  was  assigned  a  com¬ 
mand  of  reserves,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  two 
brigades. 

—  The  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-nine  to  fourteen,  passed  the  bill  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

— The  telegraph  line  was  to-day  discovered  to 
be  cut  in  a  dozen  places,  between  New-Madrid 
and  Sykeston,  Mo.  Gen.  Pope  immediately  issued 
a  special  order  to  the  residents  along  the  route, 
that  he  would  hold  them  responsible  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  telegraph  line,  and  that  if  any  damage 
was  done  to  it  near  their  houses  and  farms,  he 
would  have  their  houses  burned  and  themselves 
and  families  arrested  and  brought  to  camp,  and 
visited  with  the  severest  punishment. 

— Apalachicola,  Fla.,  surrendered  to  a  party 
of  National  seamen,  of  the  gunboats  Mercedita 
and  Sagamore,  under  the  command  of  Comman¬ 
der  Stellwagen,  without  making  any  resistance. 
It  was  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  male  pop¬ 
ulation,  its  fort  or  sand  battery  dismantled,  and 
the  guns  removed.  Two  schooners  were  captured 
in  Alligator  Bayou,  near  the  town,  and  then  the 
launch  of  the  Sagamore,  under  charge  of  Lieut. 


Bigelow,  with  the  second  cutter,  under  charge  of 
Acting  Master  Fales,  proceeded  up  Apalachicola 
River,  about  seven  miles,  where  they  found  several 
vessels  lying  at  anchor,  and  captured  them.  One 
was  a  large  schooner,  partially  laden  with  cotton, 
which  was  cut  out  from  the  wharf  and  towed  down 
the  river  by  the  crew  of  the  Sagamore’s  launch. 
She  had  forty  bales  of  cotton  on  board.  A  sloop 
was  captured,  which  had  recently  arrived  from 
Havana,  with  a  load  of  coffee,  running  the  block¬ 
ade.  She  had  also  cleared  again  for  Havana. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Bigelow, 
Acting  Master  Fales  and  Engineer  Snyder,  to  get 
four  other  captured  schooners  down  the  river. 
The  officers  and  the  crews  wrorked  long  and  la¬ 
boriously,  during  many  hours,  to  get  the  schoon¬ 
ers  free,  but  without  avail.  They  were  finally 
obiged  to  apply  the  torch  to  them,  which  they 
did  so  effectually  as  to  make  them  a  mass  of 
flames,  burning  them  to  the  water’s  edge.  They 
afterward  succeeded  in  capturing  two  sloops,  and 
then  returned  down  the  river. 

Commander  Stellwagen,  of  the  Mercedita,  and 
Lieut.  Commanding  A.  J.  Drake,  of  the  Saga¬ 
more,  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  town. 

— Early  this  morning  the  rebels  at  Island  No. 
Ten,  near  New-Madrid,  Mo.,  made  an  attempt  to 
tow  their  floating  battery  to  a  position  from  which 
it  could  command  the  National  mortar-fleet.  A 
rapid  fire  was  opened  upon  it,  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  battery  was  struck  several 
times,  splinters  being  thrown  in  all  directions, 
and  several  beams  displaced.  One  shell  exploded 
directly  inside  the  battery,  when  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  submerged  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  towed 
out  of  range.  The  rebel  steamer  Winchester, 
which  was  sunk  some  time  since  to  obstruct  the 
channel  north  of  Island  No.  Ten,  and  used  by  the 
rebels  as  a  point  from  which  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  National  forces,  was  shelled  to-day 
and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. — St.  Louis  Re¬ 
publican,  April  5. 

— This  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago, 
Ill.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chicago  Laborers’  As¬ 
sociation,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  sub¬ 
scription  should  be  opened  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  permanent 
homestead  for  Major-General  Franz  Sigel,  to  he 
located  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  fund  to  be  raised,  after  purchasing 
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the  estate,  should  be  paid  over  to  him.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  collect  subscriptions,  anc 
to  organize  sub-committees  in  all  proper  places. 
— Boston  Transcript,  April  8. 

April  4. — General  Burnside  at  Newbern,  N.  C., 
issued  the  following  order :  — 

Dr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Brigade  Surgeon,  First 
division,  is  hereby  relieved  from  duty  with  the 
First  division,  and  will  report  without  delay  to 
the  Surgeon-General  at  Washington,  with  the  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  be  dismissed  the  service  as  an 
alarmist. 

It  is  expected  that  all  important  and  reliable 
information  should  be  duly  reported  through  pro¬ 
per  channels,  but  the  stern  realities  of  active  war- 


Shenandoah,  and  be  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Banks. 

Second.  That  the  portion  of  Virginia  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  west  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Fredericksburgh  and  Richmond  railroad,  includ¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Potomac  and  the  Patuxent,  shall  be  a 
military  district,  to  be  called  the  Department  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  be  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  McDowell. 

— Tms  morning  the  gunboats  Benton,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  Pittsburgh,  with  three  boats,  opened  and 
continued  for  more  than  an  hour  a  fire  on  the 
rebel  heavy  floating  battery  at  Island  No.  Ten, 
when  the  latter,  having  received  several  shells 
from  the  rifles  and  mortars,  cut  loose  from  her 


r»  ,  ,,  , ...  inuiuus,  cut  loose  irom  her 

fare  rob  the  soldier  of  quite  sufficient  of  his  rest  moorings  and  drifted  two  or  three  miles  down 

and  sleep  without  the  aggravations  of  senseless  the  river.  The  shells  were  thrown  from  the  flotilla 
rumors  and  imaginary  dangers,  and  those  who  into  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  into  the  rebel 
create  or  report  them  will  be  at  once  expelled  batteries  lining  the  Tennessee  shore.  The  return 
from  this  department.  .  fire  produced  „„  effec[  on  ft<j  ^ 

Gen.  Magruder,  in  command  of  the  rebel  No  more  men  than  were  actually  necessary  to 
lines  near  Lee’s  Mills,  Va.,  issued  the  following  man  the  batteries  were  visible. — Com.  Foote's 
general  orders,  to  be  read  to  each  command  in  Despatch. 

his  army :  “  The  enemy  is  before  us-our  works  —At  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn.,  this  evening 

aie  strong-our  cause  is  good-we  fight  for  our  the  National  troops  were  attacked  by  two  re<d 

homos,  and  must  be  careful.  Every  hour  we  meats  of  rebel  infltry,  with  two  pieces  of  ”tfl. 

“  reenforcements.  Richmond  lory  and  a  strong  force  of  cavalry.  The  Nationals 

g'  1  ‘  immediately  got  into  line  of  battle,  when  the 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  public  reception  was  rebels  fired  one  volley  and  commenced  to  retreat. 

given  to  Parson  Brownlow,  who  was  introduced  The  Nationals  returned  the  fire,  killing  several 

to  the  audience  by  Joseph  C.  Butler,  President  and  taking  ten  prisoners.  The  Union  °loss  was 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  few  appropri-  one  killed. — Chicago  Tribune ,  April  7. 

remarks  I  a 

nr  T»  |  .  ,  successful  expedition  was  this  day  made 

Mr  Brownlow,  in  reply,  made  a  speech  thank-  from  Ship  Island  to  Pass  Christian*  Miss  by  the 

mg  the  vast  audience  for  their  warm  and  friendly  National  gunboats  New-London,  Jackson  and 

recephon  relating  his  experience  of  the  operations  Lewis.  When  off  Pass  Christian  they  weie  at 
of  the  rebellion  in  East-Tennessee,  and  giving  an  tacked  by  the  rebel  steamers  Oregon,  Pamlico 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  of  other  and  Carondelet,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them 
Onion  men  while  he  was  imprisoned  at  Knox-  off,  seriously  damaging  them.— (Doc  117) 
ville.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  General  S.  F.  m  ' 

Carey  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Fisk,  of  Ken-  ~  ™  schooner  Resolution,  having  on  board  a 
tucky,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  demanding  par/.  °  rebels>  attempting  to  escape  into  the 
a  vigorous  and  unceasing  prosecution  of  the  war,  ^  6  ®fat®  lmes’  was  caPtured  in  Back  River, 
and  the  punishment  of  traitors.  -  Cincinnati  I  ’  S  ^J-~Ba^ore  American. 

Times,  April  5.  —This  morning  a  spirited  cannonade  took  place 

— TnE  War  Department  of  the  United  States  *  Pass  Christian  is  a  post-village  of  Harrison  County,  Missis- 

this  day  ordered  ;  sippi-  11  is  located  °n  a  pass  of  its  own  name,  near  the  entrance 

Fir^t  That  thp  nnrtion  of  AT  St.  Louis  Bay.  It  is  situated  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  mile* 

*irst.  that  the  portion  of  Virginia  and  Mary-  to  the  south-south-east  of  Jackson.  It  is  fifty  miies  from  New- 

land  lying  between  the  Mountain  Department  Orleans,  thirteen  miles  from  Mississippi  City,  and  twenty-five 

and  the  Blue  Ridge  shall  constitute  a  military  miles  flora  Biloxl-  Ifc  is  thlrtv  miles  from  the  eastern  portion  of 

department,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  the | 
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between  some  of  the  Union  batteries  near  Point 
Pleasant,  Mo.,  and  a  rebel  one  on  the  opposite 
shore.  After  an  hour’s  firing,  a  shell  fell  inside 
a  large  warehouse  near  the  confederate  battery, 
and  the  building  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  rebels  then  ceased  answering  from  their  guns, 
and  after  shelling  the  position  awhile,  the  Point 
Pleasant  batteries  stopped  also. — St.  Louis  lle- 
publican. 

— Governor  Curtin  issued  a  general  order 
congratulating  the  Eighty-fourth  and  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  regiments  for  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  at  Winchester,  Va.,  and  directed  that 
Winchester  be  inscribed  on  their  flags,  and  the 
order  be  read  at  the  head  of  all  Pennsylvania 
regiments. 

— Lieut.  Fitz-James  O’Brien,  of  Gen.  Lander’s 
staff,  died  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound  received  in  the  fight  at  Blooming 
Gap,  Va, — Baltimore  American ,  April  7. 

— A  battle  between  the  National  gunboat 
Kineo  and  the  flag-ship  of  the  rebel  flotilla,  a 
few  miles  above  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  vessel. 
—{Doc.  118.) 

—At  New-Orleans,  La.,  all  masters  of  steam¬ 
boats  engaged  in  trade  were  inhibited  from  taking 
white  men  as  deck-hands,  and  were  required  to 
discharge  at  once  such  as  might  be  employed  by 
them.  The  captains,  clerks,  mates,  carpenters, 
•pilots,  and  engineers  were  the  only  white  men  to 
be  employed  on  such  boats. — New-Orleans  Delta , 
April  4. 

April  5. — The  United  States  gunboat  Caronde- 
let,  Capt.  Walke,  arrived  at  New-Madrid,  Mo., 
this  morning  at  one  o’clock,  having  passed  the 
fortifications  at  Island  Number  Ten,  and  the  bat¬ 
teries  upon  the  mainland  opposite,  and  now  lies 
moored  safely  to  the  shore,  under  the  guns  of  the 
upper  fort  at  New-Madrid. 

The  Carondelet  left  the  fleet  last  evening  at 
ten  o’clock,  during  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  and 
having  taken  a  barge  in  tow,  laden  with  hay  and 
coal,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  enemy’s 
balls,  extinguished  her  lights,  put  on  steam,  and 
rapidly  sailed  down  the  river.  The  first  intima¬ 
tion  the  rebels  had  of  the  attempt  to  run  the 
blockade  was  the  fire  which  issued  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  chimney  of  the  gunboat,  and  immediately 
thereafter  it  was  greeted  with  a  shower  of  balls 
from  the  infantry  stationed  at  the  upper  battery, 
the  same  which  was  so  effectually  spiked  a  few 
days  since  by  Col.  Roberts. 


A  signal  rocket  was  then  sent  up,  and  in  an 
instant  the  entire  line  of  batteries  were  a  blaze 
of  flame.  Four  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  shore 
and  on  the  point  of  the  island  fired  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  but  the  Carondelet  passed  them  all  in 
safety,  and,  unmindful  of  the  leaden  and  iron  hail 
which  fell  around,  passed  down  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  unhurt ;  not  a  man  was  injured,  and  ex¬ 
cepting  a  few  musket-balls  which  struck  the  iron- 
plated  sides  of  the  gunboat,  she  was  untouched. 

The  floating-battery,  located  three  miles  below 
the  island,  bestowed  a  parting  shower  of  blazing 
compliments  as  the  Carondelet  glided  quietly  by. 
The  Hollins  ram  Manassas  did  not  open  fire. 
The  National  officers  and  men  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  with  admirable  courage  and  fidelity.  — 
{Doc.  116.) 

— The  schooner  A.  J.  Wills,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  captured  by  a  squad  of  Government  police  in 
Nabb’s  Creek,  a  stream  running  from  Stony  Creek, 
Va.  On  board  the  vessel  was  found  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions  designed  for  the  use  of  the  rebels 
who  were  captured  yesterday  in  the  schooner 
Resolution. — Baltimore  American ,  April  8. 

— The  following  order  was  issued  from  the 
War  Department  this  day  :  — 

Col.  D’Utassy,  of  the  Garibaldi  Guard,  New- 
York  Volunteers,  and  all  the  officers  of  General 
Blenker’s  division  who  are  now  under  arrest,  are 
hereby  released  from  arrest,  and  will  join  their 
regiments  without  delay,  and  resume  their  respect¬ 
ive  commands. — New  -  York  Herald,  April  6. 

A  resolution  passed  the  Wisconsin  Assembly 
this  day,  tendering  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  unqualified  approval  of  his  course,  from 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  to  the  present  time. 
There  was  but  one  vote  against  it. — Philadelphia 
Press,  April  15. 

— That  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
recently  concentrated  at  Old  Point,  Va.,  advanced 
yesterday,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Yorktown, 
twenty-four  miles  distant.  The  right  was  assigned 
to  Gen.  Morrill’s  brigade,  of  Gen.  Porter’s  division, 
two  companies  of  the  Third  Pennsylvania  cavalry, 
and  a  portion  of  Berdan’s  sharpshooters  acting  as 
skirmishers.  Nothing  of  interest  took  place  until 
their  arrival  at  Big  Bethel,  twelve  miles  distant, 
where  they  met  the  outer  pickets  of  the  rebels. 
The  troops  were  delayed  here  two  hours  in  re¬ 
constructing  a  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed. 

The  rebels  retreated  before  the  advance  of  the 
National  skirmishers  to  Howard’s  Creek,  where 
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they  had  some  abandoned  earthworks.  Four 
shots  were  fired  here  by  the  rebels  from  two 
field-pieces,  which  were  soon  silenced  by  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  battery,  when  the  rebels 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  taking  their  pieces  with 
them.  Ihe  main  body  of  the  army  here  rested 
for  the  night,  while  Gen.  Morrill’s  brigade  ad¬ 
vanced  three  miles  to  Buckleville,  and  six  miles 
from  Yorktown,  and  then  encamped.  By  seven 
o  clock  this  morning,  the  column  was  again  in 
motion,  and  at  ten  o’clock  was  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  works  at  Yorktown. 

The  first  shot  fired  was  by  the  rebels,  the 
shells  passing  over  the  heads  of  Gen.  Porter  and 
staff  without  exploding.  The  batteries  of  Griffin, 
Third  and  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  and  Fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  now  placed  in  position,  replying  to 
every  shot  sent  by  the  rebels.  The  cannonading 
continued  with  but  slight  intermission  until  dark. 
About  four  hundred  shots  were  fired  by  both 
parties  during  the  day.  The  Union  loss  was  six 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded. — {Doc.  119.) 

April  6.  Colonel  Duffield,  at  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.,  captured  a  mail  direct  from  Corinth,  Miss., 
with  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters, 
many  containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  rebels.  From 
these  letters  Gen.  Dumont  learned  that  a  number 
of  spies  were  at  Nashville  and  Edgefield,  Tenn., 
and  had  them  arrested  —National  Intelligencer , 
April  10. 

— TnE  National  gunboat  Carondelet  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Walke,  having  on  board  Gen. 
Granger,  Col.  Smith,  of  the  Forty-third  regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  Capt.  Lewis  H.  Marshall, 
Aid  to  Gen.  Pope,  made  a  reconnoissance  to  Tip- 
tonville,  Mo.,  the  object  being  to  draw  the  fire 
from  the  masked  batteries  of  the  rebels  along  the 
Mississippi  River.  On  her  way  up  the  river  the 
Carondelet  attacked  a  battery,  and  Capt.  Mar¬ 
shall,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Illinois  regiment,  landed,  spiked 
the  guns,  destroyed  the  carriages,  and  threw  the 
ammunition  into  the  river, — N.  Y.  Commercial , 
April  9. 

Yesterday  an  expedition  from  General  Mit¬ 
ch  el’s  command,  consisting  of  two  companies  of 
the  Fourth  Ohio  cavalry,  and  a  piece  of  artillery 
from  Loomis’s  battery,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  C.  H. 
O’Riordan,  the  whole  in  command  of  Colonel 
Kennett,  left  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  marched  to  De- 
chercl,  and  proceeding  this  morning  to  the  Univers¬ 


ity  grounds,  near  where  the  main  road  sends  off  a 
branch  toward  some  coal-mines,  among  the  mount¬ 
ains,  captured  there  a  locomotive  and  a  train  of 
freight-cars.  Thirty  rebel  soldiers  were  on  the 
train  at  the  time,  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to 
get  up  steam.  As  soon  as  these  fellows  saw  the 
Union  troops,  they  took  to  their  heels,  scattering 
in  all  directions.  A  wild  chase  ensued,  resulting 
in  the  overhauling  and  capture  of  fifteen  of  the 
fugitives. 

Ascertaining  that  a  largely  superior  force  of 
the  enemy  was  stationed  at  the  tunnel,  nine  miles 
below  Decherd,  the  expedition  returned  to  camp. 
—  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

This  day  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  made  a 
dash  at  the  pickets  of  Gen.  Wallace’s  division,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Adamsville,  Tenn.  Lieut. 
Murray,  of  the  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  made  a  suit¬ 
able  disposition  of  the  forces  at  his  command,  but 
the  enemy  outnumbered  him  three  to  one,  and 
his  pickets  were  compelled  to  fall  back.  Three 
of  his  men  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands — Sergeant 
E.  F.  Cook,  privates  Wm.  Ledwell  and  John  Pil- 
ley,  all  of  Co.  I,  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fate  of  these  men,  the  official  report 
says:  “When  Sergt.  Cook  was  last  seen,  he  was 
riding  among  the  rebels,  fighting  them  hand  t 
hand.  It  is  not  known  if  he  was  wounded  befor  £ 
being  taken  prisoner.  Ledwell  is  supposed  to  be 
badly  wounded  or  killed,  as  his  saddle  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  blood.  Pilley  is  a  prisoner,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unharmed.” 

—Ship  Point,  Va.,  was  captured  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  McClellan. 

AprU  7.— Yesterday  and  to-day  the  battle  of 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn.,  (by  the  confederates 
called  the  battle  of  Shiloh,)  was  fought,  by  the 
National  forces  under  Major-General  Grant,  and 
the  rebels  under  Beauregard.  Early  yesterday 
morning  four  hundred  men  of  Gen.  Prentiss’s  di¬ 
vision  were  attacked  by  the  rebels,  half  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  National  lines,  when  the  men  fell 
back  on  a  Missouri  regiment,  closely  pursued  by 
the  rebels.  Further  resistance  was  made,  but 
without  success,  and  all  finally  retreated  to  the 
lines  of  the  Second  division.  At  six  o’clock  the 
fire  had  become  general  along  the  whole  line. 
Gen.  Sherman’s  division  were  compelled  to  foil 
back,  and  seek  support  of  the  troops  immediately 
in  their  rear.  At  one  o’clock  both  sides  were 
fully  engaged,  and  the  most  terrible  fighting  en¬ 
sued,  resulting  in  the  National  troops  being  slow- 
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ly  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  The  Na¬ 
tional  gunboat  Tyler  then  came  up,  and  aided 
greatly  in  forcing  the  rebels  back.  At  five  o  clock 
there  was  a  short  cessation  in  the  fire  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  their  lines  falling  back  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  when  they  suddenly  wheeled,  and  threw 
their  whole  force  upon  the  left  wing  of  the  Union 
troops.  The  battle  then  raged  fiercely,  and  the 
rebels  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  their 
object  of  cutting  the  Union  army  in  two,  had 
not  General  Wallace,  who  had  taken  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route  from  Crump’s  Landing,  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  on  their  right  wing.  This  move  compelled 
the  rebels  to  desist  from  their  operations  on  the 
left,  and  they  soon  withdrew  from  the  attack,  and 
encamped  for  the  night.  The  advance  regiments 
of  Gen.  Buell  now  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  all  night  long  were  crossing  to 
the  relief  of  Gen.  Grant’s  army.  The  battle  was 
renewed  this  morning,  at  seven  o’clock.  The 
rebels  commenced  the  attack  from  the  Corinth 
road,  and  soon  the  engagement  became  general 
along  the  entire  line.  They  endeavored,  by  mass¬ 
ing  troops  at  different  positions,  and  hurling  them 
on  the  weakest  points,  to  break  through,  and  cut 
off  the  different  divisions  from  communication 
and  support.  But  everywhere  they  were  met 
by  new  and  unwearied  troops,  in  numbers  too 
large  to  contend  against.  Both  wings  of  the 
Union  army  were  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and 
the  whole  line  advanced  to  the  charge,  while  shot 
and  shell  from  the  batteries  rained  death  at  every 
point.  The  rebels  then  fell  slowly  back,  keeping 
up  a  fire  from  their  artillery  and  musketry  along 
their  whole  column  as  they  retreated.  They 
were  pursued  by  Gen.  Sherman’s  forces. — {Doc. 
114.) 

— TnE  bridge  over  Stony  Creek,  \  a.,  was  com¬ 
pleted  yesterday,  and  to-day,  while  the  National 
troops  were  crossing,  the  rebel  battery  of  Ashby 
opened  on  them,  but  was  soon  silenced,  and  its 
position  occupied  by  the  Nationals. — N.  Y. 
World ,  April  8. 

. — A  large  meeting  of  the  Union  men  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  Md.,  was  held  in  Rockville  this 
day,  at  which  resolutions,  deprecating  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
calling  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  “  interpose  his  veto  and  protect  the  rights  of 
property,”  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  “the 
Act”  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  were  unanim¬ 
ously  adopted. — National  Intelligencer,  April  12. 


— In  the  rebel  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Richmond,  Ya.,  the  action  of  yesterday  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Landing,  Tenn.,  was  announced,  and  the 
following  resolutions  introduced : 

Resolved ,  That  Congress  have  learned,  with 
feelings  of  deep  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  Divine 
Ruler  of  nations,  the  news  of  the  recent  glorious 
victory  of  our  arms  in  Tennessee. 

Resolved ,  That  the  death  of  Gen.  Albert  Sid¬ 
ney  Johnston,  the  commander  of  our  forces, 
while  leading  his  troops  to  victory,  cannot  but 
temper  our  exultation  with  a  shade  of  sadness  at 
the  loss  of  so  able,  skilful,  and  gallant  an  officer. 

Resolved ,  That,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Gen.  Johnston— the  Senate  concurring — Congress 
do  now  adjourn  until  twelve  o’clock  to-morrow. 
— Richmond  Whig ,  April  8. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  at  Lawrenceburgh, 
Tenn.,  between  two  companies  of  Federal  and 
rebel  cavalry,  the  latter  being  put  to  flight  with 
a  loss  of  four  men  wounded.  Four  horses  were 
captured,  and  carried  into  the  Lnion  lines  late  in 
the  evening.  One  of  the  horses  belonged  to  a 
Lieut.  Polk,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  the  left  side  of 
the  saddle  being  covered  with  blood. — Brig.-Gen. 
Lucius  J.  Polk,  C.  S.  A.,  gave  himself  up  to  Gen. 
Negley,  in  command  at  Columbia,  Tenn.  He 
was  released  on  parole. 

—At  Edenburg,  Ya.,  to-day,  the  rebels  opened 
fire  upon  the  National  pickets,  but  were  soon  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  rapid  cannonade  from  Capt.  Hunt¬ 
ington’s  battery. — N.  Y.  Times ,  April  8. 

_ The  gunboat  Pittsburgh  ran  the  blockade  of 

Island  Number  Ten,  last  night,  under  a  terrific 
fire  from  the  rebel  batteries.  Four  steam  trans¬ 
ports  and  five  barges  were  also  got  through  the 
Slough,  from  Phillips’s  Landing,  above  the  Island, 
to  New-Madrid,  by  Col.  Bissell’s  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers.  * 

This  morning,  under  the  fire  of  the  Union  gun¬ 
boats,  which  silenced  one  of  the  rebel  batteries,  a 
company,  under  Capts.  Lewis  and  Mai  shall, 
crossed  the  Mississippi  at  New-Madrid  and 
spiked  the  guns.  Another  force  took  three 
other  batteries,  spiked  the  guns,  and  threw  the 
ammunition  into  the  river. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  in  the  face  of  the  fire  of  the 
remaining  rebel  batteries,  Gen.  Paine,  with  four 
regiments  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  Subsequently  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
Hamilton  and  Stanley  crossed ;  also  Gen.  Gran¬ 
ger  with  his  cavalry.  They  are  now  strongly 
posted,  ready  for  any  emergency. — {Doc.  116.) 
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April  8. — Island  Number  Ten,  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  with  the  neighboring  rebel  works  on 
the  Tennessee  shore,  having  surrendered  yester 
day,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
gunboats  and  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Buford.  Seventeen  rebel  officers  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  including  the  sick  and  those  on 
board  transports,  were  taken  prisoners.  Seven 
rebel  steamers,  including  the  gunboat  Grampus, 
were  captured  or  sunk,  and  large  quantities  of 
military  stores  and  ammunition  were  taken. — 
{Doe.  120.) 

— General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Secretary  Stanton  as  follows  :  “Briga 
dier-Gen.  W.  M.  Makall,  late  of  the  United  States 
Adjutant-General’s  Department,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  rebel  forces,  have  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Pope,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  more 
will  be  captured  to-day.  Immense  quantities  of 
artillery  and  supplies  have  fallen  into  our  hands 

“Later. — Gen.  Pope  has  captured  three  gener¬ 
als,  six  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  one  hundred 
siege  pieces,  and  several  field  batteries,  with  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  small  arms,  tents,  wagons, 
horses  and  provisions.  Our  victory  is  com¬ 
plete  and  overwhelming.  We  have  not  lost  a 
single  man.” 

— Tiie  guerrillas  in  Western  Virginia  are  still 
troublesome.  Two  secessionists  belonging  on 
the  Valley  River,  in  the  upper  end  of  Marion 
County,  were  shot  this  day  by  a  detachment  of 
Capt.  Showalter’s  company.  Their  names  were 
Sack  Barker  and  Levi  Ashcraft.  A  band  of  guer¬ 
rillas  (supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  gang  from 
which  Riblet  and  Conway  were  captured)  had 
taken  prisoners  a  couple  of  young  men,  soldiers 
in  Capt.  Showalter’s  company,  and  their  com¬ 
rades  in  rescuing  them  captured  the  two  guer¬ 
rillas  above  named,  and  killed  them  on  their 
attempting  to  escape.  This  took  place  near 
Texas,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — 

A7!  Y.  Tribune ,  April  15. 

— Jefferson  Davis  proclaimed  martial  law 
over  the  department  of  East-Tennessee,  under 
the  command  of  Major-Gen.  E.  K.  Smith,  and 
the  suspension  of  all  civil  jurisdiction,  except  in 
certain  courts,  and  also  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  distillation  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  was  also  prohibited. — {Doc. 
141.) 

— At  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  order  of 
Lieut. -Gov.  Arnold,  a  national  salute  was  fired 


on  the  great  bridge  this  afternoon,  in  honor  of 
the  National  success  at  Island  No.  Ten.—  N.  Y. 
Times,  April  9. 

Gen.  Milroy  occupied  Monterey,  Va.,  this 
afternoon.  The  rear-guard  of  the  enemy  is  at 
McDowell,  and  their  mounted  scouts  were  driven 
in  on  Wednesday,  by  a  scouting  party  of  Gen. 
Milroy’s  command.  Both  Monterey  and  Mc¬ 
Dowell  are  in  Highland  County,  Va. — {Doc.  121.) 

April  9. — Brigadier-Gen.  Doubleday,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  military  defences  of  the  Potomac, 
issued  a  circular  to  the  regiments  in  his  brigade, 
forbidding  the  commanders  from  delivering  up 
negroes,  unless  the  claimants  show  authority 
from  him. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post ,  April  10. 

-At  Poughkeepsie,  New-York,  this  day,  all 
the  bells  of  the  city  were  rung  and  cannon  fired, 
amidst  great  rejoicing,  on  account  of  the  recent 
victories  of  the  National  troops. — Albany  States¬ 
man,  April  10. 


-This  evening,  Col.  Wright,  of  the  Sixth  Mis¬ 
souri  cavalry,  returned  to  Cassville,  Mo.,  having 
made  a  successful  expedition  with  four  companies 
of  his  command,  through  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  State.  All  jayhawking  bands  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  were  dispersed.'  Several  skirmishes  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several 
prominent  rebels.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
prisoners  were  captured,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
leaders  and  twenty  -  five  intractable  ones,  were 
released  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A 
number  of  horses  were  captured,  together  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  head  of  cattle,  three 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  bacon. 
All  rebel  gangs  not  captured  were  driven  by  Col. 
Wright  down  to  Standwaith,  a  point  on  the  line 
of  the  Indian  territory,  twenty-five  miles  below 
Neosho. — Missouri  Democrat,  April  12. 

Throughout  the  loyal  States,  large  sums  of 
money  were  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  tenders 
of  surgical  aid  were  made  from  various  portions 
of  the  States. — National  Intelligencer,  April  11. 

A  skirmish  occurred  at  Whitemarsh  Island, 
near  Savannah,  Ga.,  between  some  companies  of 
the  Thirteenth  Georgia  regiment  and  a  Michigan 
regiment,  resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the  latter, 
with  the  loss  of  about  twenty.  The  confeder¬ 
ates’  loss  in  killed  and  missing  was  five  ;  slightly 
wounded,  seven. — Savannah  News,  April  16. 
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— The  Conscription  Bill  passed  the  rebel  Con¬ 
gress  this  clay. — Richmond  Despatch,  April  10. 
—(Doc.  123.) 

— Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  va¬ 
cant  the  offices  of  mayor,  and  most  of  the  city 
councilmen,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  United  States,  and  appointed  other 
persons  to  serve  pro  tempore ,  until  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  could  be  held  by  the  people. — Nashville 
Banner ,  April  9. 

— Jacksonville,  Florida,  was  evacuated  by  the 
National  troops  this  day.  General  Wright,  the 
commander  of  the  National  forces,  took  possession 
of  the  schooners  Anna  C.  Leverett  and  Magnum 
Bonum,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  and  the 
Government  schooner  James  G.  Still  and  steam¬ 
ers  Cosmopolitan  and  Belvidere,  and  embarked 
fifteen  hundred  troops,  with  all  their  stores,  two 
sections  of  Ransom’s  battery,  with  fifty  or  sixty 
horses,  thirty  guns  captured  along  the  river  from 
the  rebels,  and  about  one  hundred  loyal  families, 
with  such  of  their  effects  as  could  be  readily 
brought  away  when  the  fleet  set  sail. — (Doc.  124.) 

— Secretary  of  War  Stanton  issued  an  order 
that  the  chaplains  of  every  regiment  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  give  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  great  victories  recently  achieved 
by  our  armies,  and  invoking  the  continuance  of 
his  aid  ;  and  also  tendering  the  thanks  and  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  department  to  Major-General 
Halleck  for  the  signal  ability  and  success  that 
have  distinguished  all  the  military  operations  of 
his  department,  and  to  the  army  under  his  com¬ 
mand  for  their  spirit  and  courage,  and  to  Generals 
Curtis,  Sigel,  Grant,  Buell,  and  Pope,  and  the 
soldiers  under  their  command,  for  their  gallant 
and  meritorious  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  a  congratulat¬ 
ory  despatch  to  Commodore  Foote,  tendering  him 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  the 
thanks  of  the  department  for  his  recent  brilliant 
success. 

— General  Prentiss  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  Union  prisoners  passed 
through  Memphis,  Tenn.,  this  day.  The  men  were 
in  good  spirits,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  particularly  the  Irish  and  German  women 
The  citizens  contented  themselves  with  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  looking  the  interest  which 
they  dared  not  openly  express.  Gen.  Prentiss 


made  a  Union  speech  to  his  men,  and  the  citizens 
cheered  him.  The  Provost-Marshal,  L.  D.  Mc- 
Kissock,  bade  him  remain  silent.  Prentiss  told 
him  he  had  four  to  one  more  friends  in  Memphis 
than  he,  (McKissock,)  and  said  to  the  citizens : 
“  Keep  quiet  for  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  cheer  the  old  flag  to  your 
heart’s  content.”  The  Union  soldiers  sang  the 
Star  -  Spangled  Banner,  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Happy  Land  of  Canaan,  and  Old  John  Brown, 
as  they  were  starting  on  the  cars  for  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.- — New -YorTc  Tribune ,  May  2. 

April  10. — In  the  rebel  Senate  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of 
five  millions  of  Treasury-notes  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  one  dollar  and  two  dollars. — A  joint  reso- 
tion  from  the  House,  expressing  the  thanks  of 
Congress  to  the  patriotic  women  of  the  country 
for  their  contributions  to  the  army,  was  concur¬ 
red  in. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Sibley,  his  officers  and 
men,  for  the  victory  in  New-Mexico,  and  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Patrick  Henry,  James¬ 
town,  Teazer,  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the 
naval  battle  at  Hampton  Roads,  for  their  gallantry 
on  the  occasion. 

Bills  regulating  the  fees  of  Clerks,  Marshals, 
and  District-Attorneys,  were  passed.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  annual  salary  of  District-Attorneys  was  fixed 
at  five  thousand  dollars.  The  report  of  Capt.  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  the  naval  battle  at  Hampton  Roads  was 
received,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  it  ordered  to  be  printed.  Being  a  very  lengthy 
document,  its  publication  was  necessarily  defer¬ 
red  to  a  future  day. — Richmond  Whig ,  April  11. 

— President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  re¬ 
commending  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  next  day  of  worship  occurring  after  its  recep¬ 
tion,  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  re¬ 
cent  victories,  and  to  implore  spiritual  consolation 
for  those  who  have  been  brought  into  affliction  by 
the  casualties  and  calamities  of  sedition  and  civil 
war. — (Doc.  127.) 

—Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
United  States,  issued  the  following  orders  this 
day  to  the  Military  Supervisor  of  Telegraphs: 
“You  are  directed  to  stop  all  telegraphic  com¬ 
munications  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer ,  until 
satisfactory  proof  is  furnished  to  this  department 
that  the  recent  publication  respecting  operations 
by  the  army  at  Yorktown  were  duly  authorized. 
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You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe  and  make 
arrangements  to  enforce  the  orders  of  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Ordered — That  all  applications  for  passes  by 
newspaper  editors  or  correspondents  be  referred 
to  Col.  Edwards  S.  Sanford,  Military  Supervisor 
of  Telegraphs,  etc.,  and  be  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  this  de¬ 
partment.” 

The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  states 
that  the  despatch  deemed  objectionable  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  countersigned  by  General 
Wool  on  the  letter  itself,  and  on  the  envelope,  and 
feels  confident  of  making  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  Government.  Meanwhile  the  editor 
requests  that  the  order  of  Secretary  Stanton  be 
withheld  from  publication,  or,  if  published,  to  be 
accompanied  by  this  note  of  explanation. 

— A  reception  was  given  this  evening,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New-York  City,  to  the 
heroes  of  the  frigates  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
destroyed  by  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton  Roads. 
The  Academy  was  crowded  in  every  available 
part,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  greeting  was 
given  to  the  men-o’-war’s  men.  Pelatiah  Perit 
presided,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Professor 
Hitchcock,  W  illiam  M.  Evarts,  George  Bancroft 
and  William  E.  Dodge.  Descriptions  of  the  fight 
and  songs  were  given  by  the  crew.— {Doc.  128.) 

— Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in 
both  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to-day,  in  furtherance  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  inviting  the  citizens  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  join,  on  Sunday  next,  in  a  general 
Te  Deum  in  honor  of  the  recent  victories,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  the  Western  States  upon  the  valiant 
deeds  of  their  soldiers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Gov.  Andrew  ordered  a  salute  of  one  hundred 
guns  to  be  fired  to-morrow,  at  noon,  in  honor  of 
the  recent  victories. — Boston  Courier,  April  11. 

— The  police  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  broke  up  an 
extensive  counterfeiting  establishment  in  that 
city,  and  seized  about  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  counterfeit  United  States  Treasury  Notes. 

— St.  Louis  News,  April  11. 

— Two  fine  batteries  of  rifled  guns  were  this 
day  found  in  the  woods  near  the  Mississippi 
river,  below  Island  Number  Ten. — Cincinnati 
Commercial,  April  12. 

• — Humphrey  Marshall,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Lebanon,  Russell  Co.,  Va.,  called  out 


the  militia  of  Russell,  Washington,  Scott,  Wise, 
and  Lee,  to  drive  back  the  National  troops  threat¬ 
ening  to  advance  by  way  of  Pound  Gap.—  JSTew- 
Yorlc  World. 

April  11. — Fort  Pulaski  surrendered  to  the 
National  arms.  Yesterday  morning  the  prepara 
tions  for  its  bombardment,  under  Brig.- Gen.  Gil 
more,  were  completed,  and  a  communication  un 
der  a  flag  of  truce  was  forwarded  to  Col.  Olmstead, 
the  commander  of  Fort  Pulaski,  demanding  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  place.  To  this  Col. 
Olmstead  replied  in  a  very  gentlemanly  and  witty 
note,  stating  that  he  was  placed  there  “  to  defend, 
not  to  surrender  the  Fort.”  Upon  receipt  of  this, 
the  batteries  on  Tybee  opened  fire.  After  firing 
a  few  rounds  from  the  several  batteries,  a  chance 
shot  carried  away  the  halliards  on  Pulaski,  and 
the  confederate  flag  fell  to  the  earth.  At  this 
point  the  fire  slackened,  the  Nationals  not  know¬ 
ing  but  that  the  occupants  of  the  Fort  had  con¬ 
cluded  to  succumb.  Presently,  instead  of  the  white 
flag,  the  stars  and  bars  were  once  more  seen  wav¬ 
ing  from  a  temporary  flag-staff  on  the  parapet.  The 
batteries  on  Tybee  recommenced  with  redoubled 
vigoi,  and  the  firing  continued  without  cessation 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Toward  night, 
Gen.  Gilmore  being  satisfied,  from  the  effects  of  the 
Parrott  guns  and  James’s  projectiles  during  the 
day,  of  the  practicability  of  breaching  the  Fort, 
again  slackened  the  firing,  in  order  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  planting  of  more  guns  at  the 
Goat  Point  batteries,  that  point  being  the  nearest 
to  Pulaski,  distance  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  yards.  From  sunset  till  twelve 
o’clock,  midnight,  no  firing  was  heard ;  from  then 
until  daylight  an  occasional  shot  was  fired,  and 
this  morning  two  small  breaches  were  visible  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  on  the  south-east  face 
of  the  Fort.  By  twelve  o’clock  m.,  these,  under 
the  heavy  and  well-directed  firing  from  the  Goat 
Point  batteries,  had  assumed  most  wonderful 
proportions,  and  at  eighteen  minutes  past  two 
p. m.,  the  confederate  flag  was  hauled  down  and  a 
white  flag  displayed.  A  boat  was  then  sent  to 
I  ulaski,  and  a  surrender  of  the  Fort  was  made. 
Col.  Olmstead  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  as  the  rifle  shots  were  fast 
working  their  way  into  the  magazines,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  his  guns  were  disabled,  and  ho 
was  therefore  compelled  to  comply  with  General 
Hunter’s  demand  ;  accordingly,  the  Seventh  Con¬ 
necticut,  Colonel  Terry,  was  thrown  into  the  Fort, 
and  the  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  etc.,  were 
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turned  over  to  the  credit  of  the  Union.  Union 
loss — one  killed  and  one  wounded  slightly.  Con¬ 
federate  loss — three  wounded.  Amputation  neces¬ 
sary,  and  performed  in  each  case.  Prisoners, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  including  officers. 
—{Doc.  126.) 

— The  bill  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States.  During  the  de¬ 
bate  upon  it,  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
made  a  powerful  speech,  entering,  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents,  a  protest  not  only  against  the 
bill,  but  against  any  measure  calculated  to  agitate 
the  question  of  slavery. 

— Lieut.  J.  G.  Baker,  U.S.N.,  with  an  armed 
crew,  on  board  the  rebel  prize  schooner  Bride, 
captured  the  rebel  sloop  Wren,  at  Shark’s  Point, 
Va.,  after  a  chase  of  over  two  hours.  The  crew 
escaped. — Baltimore  American ,  April  14. 

— Huntsville,*  Alabama,  was  this  day  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  National  forces  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Mitchel,  without  much  resistance.  Gen. 
Mitchel’s  official  despatch  says  :  “After  a  forced 
march  of  incredible  difficulty,  leaving  Fayetteville 
yesterday  at  twelve,  noon,  my  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  Turchin’s  Brigade,  Kennett’s  cavalry, 
and  Simonson’s  battery,  entered  Huntsville  this 
morning  at  six  o’clock.  The  city  was  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  no  one  having  considered  the 
march  practicable  in  the  time.  W e  have  captured 
about  two  hundred  prisoners,  fifteen  locomotives, 
a  large  amount  of  passenger  and  box-platform 
cars,  the  telegraph  apparatus  and  office,  and  two 
Southern  mails.  We  have,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
cutting  the  great  artery  of  railway  communication 
between  the  Southern  States.” — {Doc.  129.) 

— Tiie  Adams  Army  Express  carried  away 
from  Newbern,  N.  0.,  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  the  contributions  of  Burnside’s 
soldiers  to  their  families  at  the  North. — Newbern 
Progress ,  April  11. 

— The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Union  of  this  date 
has  the  following  :  “  For  several  days  the  office 
of  Governor  Johnson,  in  the  capital,  has  been 

*  Huntsville  is  the  shire  town  of  Madison  County,  Alabama. 
It  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  north-east  from  Tuscaloosa,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Nashville.  The 
town  contains  many  handsome  buildings,  and  a  court-house 
which  cost  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  a  bank  building 
which  cost  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The  town  contains  six 
Churches,  a  federal  land  office,  three  newspaper  offices,  and  two 
female  seminaries.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  region, 
and  among  the  south-western  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range. 


thronged  with  secession  men  and  women  from 
the  city  and  adjacent  country,  earnestly  interced¬ 
ing  for  their  sons  who  have  been  or  are  now  in 
the  rebel  army,  and  expressing  the  utmost  will¬ 
ingness  and  even  anxiety  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  good  old  Government,  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  law-abiding  and  loyal  cit¬ 
izens.  Some  of  these  distressed  parents,  for 
whom  we  feel  the  deepest  sympathy,  say  that 
their  sons  were  virtually  forced  into  the  rebel 
service  by  taunts  and  menaces,  others  that  their 
pride  led  them  to  volunteer  lest  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  degradation  of  the  draft,  and 
others  from  various  malign  influences  so  hard  to 
be  resisted  by  the  thoughtless  adventurers  and 
ambitious  young  men.  Many  instances  of  the 
most  affecting  nature  could  be  adduced,  but  we 
forbear  to  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  private 
grief. 

“  The  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  is  most  gratifying,  and  will  be  hailed  with 
rapture  by  every  patriotic  heart.  The  work  of 
restoration  progresses  most  cheeringly.  The  spell 
of  treason  is  broken,  and  the  demon  of  enchant¬ 
ment  lies  powerless  at  the  feet  of  our  country’s 
genius.” 

1 

— The  rebel  iron-clad  steamer  Merrimac  made 
her  second  appearance  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
this  day,  in  company  with  six  smaller  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  the  Jamestown  and  Yorktown. 
After  manoeuvring  in  the  Roads,  and  capturing 
three  small  vessels  belonging  to  Unionists,  the 
rebel  fleet  returned  to  Elizabeth  River. — {Doc. 
130.) 

— The  Secretary  of  War  makes  public  acknow¬ 
ledgment  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Ohio,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  for  their  prompt  offers  of  assistance 
for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  late  great  battle  on  Tennessee  River.  Their 
offers  have  been  accepted.  It  is  understood  that 
similarly  humane  and  patriotic  service  has  been 
rendered  by  other  city  and  State  authorities,  and 
which  have  not  been  reported  to  the  department, 
but  are  thankfully  acknowledged.  —  War  Order. 

■ — To-day,  while  the  Twelfth  New-York  volun¬ 
teers,  in  command  of  Major  Barnum,  were  on 
picket-duty  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  works  near 
York  River,  Va.,  a  regiment  of  rebels  came  out 
from  under  cover  and  advanced  in  line  of  battle. 
The  Major  rallied  about  three  hundred  of  his  men 
to  receive  them  at  musket-range,  pouring  in  a 
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deadly  fire  of  Minie-balls,  when  the  enemy  re¬ 
tired,  leaving  behind  their  dead  and  wounded, 
which  they  afterwards  removed  in  ambulances. 
Later  in  the  day  the  rebels  advanced  in  consider¬ 
able  force  from  another  point,  drove  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  pickets,  and  burnt  a  dwelling  used  by  the 
Federal  troops.  During  both  these  skirmishes 
the  Unionists  had  three  men  slightly  wounded. 

The  Fifty-seventh  and  Sixty-third  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  regiments  had  also  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the 
rebels  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  which  we  had  two 
men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The  killed  were 
E.  Cross  and  James  Thompson,  company  A,  Sixty- 
third  Pennsylvania  regiment.  The  wounded  are 
Thomas  Brooks,  company  C,  Sixty-third  regi¬ 
ment  ;  D.  R.  Lynch,  company  E,  Sixty-third 
regiment;  Sergt.  Samuel  Merunie,  company  E, 
Fifty-seventh  regiment,  and  John  Cochrane,  com¬ 
pany  F,  same  regiment. — Baltimore  American , 
April  14. 

— Grave  complaints  against  Assistant-Surgeons 
Hewitt  and  Skipp  having  reached  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  they  were  suspended  from  duty,  and 
ordered  to  report  themselves.  A  negligent  or  in¬ 
human  surgeon  is  regarded  by  the  department  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  his  race,  and  will 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  utmost  rigor  of 
military  law. — Secretary  Stanton's  Order. 

April  12. — The  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  South- 
Carolina  volunteer  State  troops,  reached  Augusta, 
Ga.,  to-day,  on  their  way  to  the  West.  After 
reaching  the  Georgia  Railroad  depot,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them — variously  stated  at  one  to  three 
hundred — refused  to  proceed  further,  alleging  that 
they  were  enlisted  to  serve  the  State  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  were  willing  to  fight  in  her  defence, 
but  that  they  would  not  go  out  of  the  State. 
Some  declared  that  they  would  have  gone  if  they 
had  been  consulted  before  starting,  but  that  their 
officers  had  not  notified  them  that  they  were  to 
leave  the  State.  Others  had  furloughs,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  see  their  families.  The  officers  urged  in 
vain  the  stigma  that  would  rest  upon  them  for 
refusing  to  go  where  their  country  most  needed 
their  services,  and  the  reproach  they  would  bring 
upon  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  which  had  been 
foremost  in  the  work  of  resistance.  Their  ap¬ 
peals  were  unavailing,  and  the  malcontents  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Carolina  depot.  Some  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  telegraphed  to  Adjt.-Gen.  Gist  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  that  his  reply  was :  “  Arrest  them — 
they  are  deserters  of  the  worst  character.”  Gen. 


Ripley  sent  similar  instructions.  About  thirty  of 
the  mutinists  belonged  to  the  command  of  Capt. 
Gregg,  Graniteville.  He  was  proceeding  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  order  of  Gen.  Gist,  when  many  of  his 
men  and  others  that  refused  to  go  on  in  the  morn- 
ing,  took  the  evening  train  which  conveyed  the 
Tenth  regiment,  Col.  Manigault. 

We  deem  it  proper  to  make  this  statement 
of  the  facts  of  this  unfortunate  affair,”  says  the 
Constitutionalist ,  “leaving  the  press  and  public 
sentiment  of  South-Carolina  to  assign  the  proper 
position  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  was  at  best 
a  melancholy  spectacle  to  see  the  sons  of  our 
gallant  sister  State  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
region  threatened  by  the  invader’s  tread,  and  if 
there  is  any  circumstance  to  palliate  their  con¬ 
duct  which  we  have  not  stated,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  make  it  public.” — Augusta  Constitutionalist , 
April  13. 

— Lowry’s  Point  batteries  on  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  River,  Va.,  were  evacuated  by  the  rebels 
this  day. — New-Yorlc  Commercial ,  April  18. 

— The  Nassau  (N.  P.)  Guardian  of  this  day  con¬ 
tains  a  “  complete  list”  of  all  the  arrivals  at  that 
place  from  confederate  ports  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  National  blockade.  “  It  is  not  with 
the  view  of  expatiating  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blockade,”  says  the  Guardian ,  “that  we  have 
compiled  this  table,  but  to  show  to  our  merchants 
the  importance  of  the  trade  that  has  recently 
grown  up,  and  which,  if  properly  fostered,  may 
attain  much  wider  proportions.  The  majority  of 
the  vessels  mentioned  have  again  run  the  block¬ 
ade  into  confederate  ports,  but  of  these  we  need 
not  present  a  record. 

“  It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  the  arrivals 
from  the  Southern  States  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  from  the  North,  with  which  our  in¬ 
tercourse  is  free  and  unrestrained.” — (Doc.  131.) 

—At  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  this  day,  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  order  was  issued  by  command  of  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  David  Hunter,  U.S.A. : 

“  All  persons  of  color  lately  held  to  involunta¬ 
ry  service  by  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in 
Fort  Pulaski  and  on  Cockspur  Island,  Ga.,  are 
lereby  confiscated  and  declared  free,  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  law,  and  shall  hereafter  receive  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labor.  Such  of  said  persons  of  color 
as  are  able-bodied,  and  may  be  required,  shall  be 
employed  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  at 
fie  rate  heretofore  established  by  Brig.-Gen.  W. 

T.  Sherman.” 
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Gen.  Hunter  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
Treasury  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Sea  Island  plan¬ 
tations,  a  letter  asking  for  “  the  names  of  the  for¬ 
mer  owners,  and  the  number  of  persons  formerly 
held  to  involuntary  service,”  in  charge  of  the 
Government  agents.  On  receiving  this  informa¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  intention  of  Gen.  Hunter  to  afford 
said  owners  a  reasonable  time  to  prove  their  feal¬ 
ty  to  the  Government,  and  then  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  do  so,  and  upon  sufficient  proof  of  their 
treason,  he  will  at  once  restore  these  slaves  to 
freedom. —  Cincinnati  Gazette ,  April  23. 

—Pocahontas,  Ark.,  was  taken  possession  of 
by  a  body  of  Indiana  cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  G.  P.  Deweese. —  {Doc.  137.) 

— This  morning  two  expeditions  were  started 
from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  the  cars  captured  by 
Gen.  Mitchel  yesterday.  One  under  Col.  Sill, 
of  the  Thirty-third  Ohio,  went  east  to  Stevens, 
the  junction  of  the  Chattanooga  with  the  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Charleston  Railroads,  at  which  point 
they  seized  two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
retreating,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  captured 
five  locomotives  and  a  large  amount  of  rolling 
stock. 

The  other  expedition,  under  Col.  Turchin,  of 
the  Nineteenth  Illinois  regiment,  wrent  west,  and 
arrived  at  Decatur  in  time  to  save  the  railroad 
bridge,  whicji  was  in  flames.  General  Mitchell 
now  holds  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Railroad. — Philadelphia  Press, 
April  15. 

— Commodore  Foote,  with  the  Western  flotilla 
and  mortar-boats,  en  route  for  Fort  Pillow,  left 
New-Madrid,  Mo.,  accompanied  by  a  large  body 
of  National  troops. — New-  York  World,  April  16. 

— Four  companies  of  the  Connecticut  Eighth 
Regiment  had  a  skirmish  this  day  with  a  force 
of  rebels  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  made 
a  sortie  from  Fort  Macon,  the  rebels  driving  in 
the  Union  pickets.  After  a  sharp  engagement 
the  rebels  were  driven  back  to  the  Fort.  Capt. 
Schaffer  and  one  private  of  company  H,  of  the 
Eighth  Connecticut,  were  severely  wounded. 

The  rebels  were  seen  to  take  four  of  their  men 
into  the  Fort,  one  of  them  supposed  dead.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement  Fort  Macon  fired  seventy 
shots  at  the  engaging  forces. — New- York  Herald. 

— This  day  a  party  of  Union  soldiers  sent  from 
Kansas  City  in  search  of  Quantrel’s  band  of  out¬ 
laws,  came  upon  them  near  the  Little  Blue  River, 
in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  and  after  a  hard  fight, 


[April  13. 

succeeded  in  killing  five,  and  capturing  seventeen 
of  them.  Quantrel  had  his  horse  shot  from  un¬ 
der  him,  and  made  his  escape  by  swimming  the 
Missouri  River. — St.  Louis  News,  April  17. 

— Brig. -Gen.  Shields,  at  Woodstock,  Va.,  is¬ 
sued  the  following  general  order:  “The  General 
commanding  the  division  directs  that  the  special 
thanks  of  himself  and  command  be  tendered  to 
Capt.  Ambrose  Thompson,  Division  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  for  the  energy,  industry,  and  efficiency  with 
which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  previous  to  and  during  the  battle  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  in  his  untiring  and  successful  efforts 
since  to  employ  every  means  which  judgment  and 
activity  could  devise  to  furnish  this  division  with 
every  thing  required  to  render  it  efficient  in  the 
field.  This  order  will  be  published  to  the  com¬ 
mand  as  an  assurance  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
ability,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  will  be  furnished 
Capt.  Ambrose  Thompson.” 

— The  United  States  revenue  steamer  Reliance 
arrived  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  this  morning,  with  four 
prize  vessels  —  the  schooners  Hartford,  Bride, 
Whig  and  Two  Brothers — all  captured  in  Wicomi¬ 
co  River,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers,  Ya.  They  had  all  been 
landing  coffee,  salt,  flour,  flannel  and  whiskey  for 
the  rebels. — New- York  Herald,  April  13. 

— Near  Monterey,  Ya.,  the  rebels  about  one 
thousand  strong,  with  cavalry  companies  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  the  National  pickets 
this  morning  about  ten  o’clock,  and  drove  them 
some  two  miles.  Gen.  Milroy  sent  out  reenforce¬ 
ments  consisting  of  two  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Ohio,  two  companies  of  the  Second  Virginia, 
two  companies  of  the  Thirty-second  Ohio,  one  gun 
of  Capt.  Hyman’s  battery,  and  one  company  of 
cavalry,  all  under  Major  Webster.  The  skir¬ 
mishing  was  brisk  for  a  short  time,  but  the  rebels 
were  put  to  flight  with  considerable  loss.  The 
casualties  on  the  National  side  were  three  men 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  badly  wounded.  The  men 
behaved  nobly. — Gen.  Milroy' s  Despatch,. 

April  13. — The  United  States  steamer  Her¬ 
cules,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Thomas  S. 
Dungan,  captured  the  rebel  sloop  Velma,  this 
day.  On  searching  the  vessel  there  was  found  a 
large  mail,  many  of  which  were  addressed  to  per¬ 
sons  in  Baltimore,  and  a  larger  number  to  per¬ 
sons  in  various  parts  of  Maryland.  On  searching 
the  crew  there  was  also  found  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  old  Virginia  Bank  notes.  The  Velma  had 
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some  time  previously  been  cleared  from  Baltimore 
for  Pokomoke  Sound,  Va.,  with  a  cargo  consist¬ 
ing  of  provisions  of  various  kinds.  This  cargo, 
instead  of  being  discharged  in  a  Maryland  port, 
was  taken  over  to  Great  Wicomico  River  and 
there  discharged  within  the  boundaries  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  sloop  in  ballast  was  coming  back  to 
get  a  new  cargo.  The  rebel  captain,  Samuel  D. 
Lankford,  previous  to  being  captured,  burned  his 
commission  in  the  fire,  the  remnants  of  which 
being  found  among  the  ashes,  he  acknowledged 
the  fact,  and  also  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  before  he  would  take 

the  oath  of  allegiance  he  would  rot  in  prison. _ 

Baltimore  American,  April  14. 

—In  general  orders  Gen.  Halleck  thanked  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  army  for 
the  heroism  displayed  in  the  two  days’  battles  at 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn .—{Doc.  139.) 

— A  force  of  four  thousand  men  on  five  trans¬ 
ports  left  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn.,  last  night, 
accompanied  by  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  and  proceeded  up  the  Tennessee  River  to 
a  point  near  Eastport,  Miss.,  where  they  landed 
this  morning,  and  proceeded  inland  to  Bear  Creek 
Bridge,  and  destroyed  the  two  bridges  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  one  measuring  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  and  the  other  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet  in  length.  A  cavalry  force  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  found  there,  who, 
after  having  four  killed,  made  good  their  retreat. 
The  expedition  returned  to-night,  without  having 
lost  a  man. — National  Intelligencer ,  April  17. 

—In  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  special  prayers  were  recited  by  order 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  were  responded  to  with  very 
general  unanimity. — Balt.  American,  April  14. 

— A  gunboat  fight  took  place  this  day  at  Need¬ 
ham  s  Cut  Off,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  forty-five 
miles  below  New-Madrid,  Mo.,  between  the  Na¬ 
tional  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Foote,  and  five  rebel  gunboats,  in  which  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  retire. — Louisville  Journal. 

— Lieut.  Shoemaker,  of  company  H,  Fourth 
Ohio  cavalry,  on  an  reconnoitring  expedition, 
this  day,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  about  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  came  upon  sixteen 
rebel  cavalry,  who  immediately  fled  to  a  swamp 
and,  dismounting,  left  their  horses  and  plunged 
into  the  thicket.  Ordering  his  men  to  dismount, 


Lieut.  Shoemaker  followed  the  rebels  on  foot, 
killing  one,  capturing  five,  and  returning  to  camp 
with  his  prisoners  and  a  dozen  extra  horses.— 
Cincinnati  Gazette. 

— Major-General  Halleck,  in  a  despatch  to 
Secretary  Stanton,  dated  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  said: 
“It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  here  that  Brig. -Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  saved  the  fortune  of  the  day  on 
the  sixth,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  seventh.  He  w'as  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  on  both  days,  having  three  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  being  wounded  twice.  I 
respectfully  request  that  he  be  made  a  Major- 
General  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  the  sixth  in¬ 
stant.” 

April  14.— This  day  the  Potomac  flotilla  visited 
the  town  of  Urbana,  Va.  A  boat’s  crew  was  sent 
ashore  there,  but  when  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
beach,  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  rifle-pits. 
No  one  was  injured.  The  boat  received  several 
bullets  in  her  hull.  The  Jacob  Bell  being  the 
nearest  in,  imitiediately  opened  fire  upon  the 
rebels,  which  scattered  them  in  every  direction. 
After  this,  the  flotilla  proceeded  on  its  voyage 
toward  Fredericksburgh.  Arriving  opposite  Low¬ 
ry’s  Point  batteries,  they  commenced  from  the 
whole  fleet  to  shell  the  works  and  fortifications, 
driving  out  the  pickets  who  had  occupied  it  since 
its  evacuation. 

After  the  shelling,  the  boats’  crews  landed  and 
proceeded  to  burn  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plank  and  log  houses,  used  by  the  rebels  as 
quarters,  which  were  entirely  consumed.  After 
which,  the  boats  returned  to  their  ships,  loaded 
with  blankets,  quilts,  medicines,  and  muskets, 
left  by  the  rebels  in  their  flight. 

The  fleet  thence  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Tap- 
pahannock,  about  two  miles  above  Fort  Lowry, 
arriving  off  which,  a  blank  cartridge  was  fired 
and  a  flag  of  truce  hoisted,  which  was  responded 
to  by  the  people  of  the  town,  by  displaying  a 
number  of  white  flags.  The  commander  of  the 
flotilla  landed,  where  he  was  met  at  the  beach 
by  a  large  concourse  of  persons  of  all  colors,  and 
received  with  great  demonstrations  by  the  colored 
population. 

The  American  flag  was  run  up  over  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  town,  when  it  was  hailed 
with  enthusiastic  cheering  by  the  crews  of  the 
National  gunboats.  Subsequently  the  command¬ 
er  was  informed  that  some  of  the  people  of  the 
place  had  said  that  as  soon  as  the  National  fleet 
loft,  it  would  be  torn  down.  He  then  politely 
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told  them  if  it  was  he  would  give  them  six  hours 
to  leave  the  town  before  he  burnt  it. 

Information  was  given  by  the  contrabands  that 
four  large  schooners  and  other  obstructions  had 
been  placed  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river 
five  miles  below  Fredericksburgh,  to  prevent  ap¬ 
proach  to  that  place,  where  lie  the  steamers  St. 
Nicholas,  Eureka,  and  Logan,  the  former  mount¬ 
ed  with  two  guns. — {Doc.  132.) 

— This  day,  below  Pollocksville,  near  Kingston, 
N.  0.,  a  skirmish  took  place  between  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Second  North-Carolina  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment  and  the  Yankee  pickets.  Lieut. -Col.  Robin¬ 
son,  who  commanded,  is  probably  a  prisoner. 
Capt.  Turner  was  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Two  privates  were  seriously  injured,  and  five 
wounded  with  gun-shots. — Richmond  Whig, 
April  17. 

— The  issue  at  Yorktown  is  tremendous.  When 
the  battle  does  come  off'  it  will  be  a  fearful  one, 
for  the  stake  is  enormous,  being  nothing  less 
than  the  fate  of  Virginia.  Having  takeh  months 
to  prepare,  having  assembled  such  a  force  as  the 
world  has  not  seen  since  Napoleon  advanced  into 
Russia,  McClellan  feels  that  to  him  defeat  would 
be  ruin,  while  confederate  soldiers  and  leaders 
feel  that  not  only  their  fate,  but  the  fate  of  their 
country,  is  staked  upon  the  issue,  and  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  defeated.  The  contest  cannot 
long  be  deferred.  The  news  of  a  terrible  battle 
may  startle  us  at  any  moment.  We  trust  that  our 
people  are  prepared,  not  only  to  call  upon  God  to 
defend  the  right,  but,  under  God,  to  defend  it 
themselves,  with  brave  hearts,  strong  arms,  and 
sufficient  numbers. 

W ave,  Richmond  !  all  thy  banners  wave, 

And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  ! 

For  not  only  the  fate  of  the  temporary  seat  of 
Government,  but  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  even 
more  than  that,  trembles  in  the  balance.  We 
presume  that  President  Davis  himself  will  be  on 
the  field,  as  he  has  intimated.  He  will  share  the 
fate  of  his  soldiers  in  life  or  in  death,  in  victory 
or  defeat. —  Wilmington  Journal,  April  14. 

— TnE  bombardment  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  this  day  begun  by  the  mortar- 
boats  of  Flag-Officer  Foote. — Official  Despatch. 

April  15. — The  Norfolk  Day-Book  of  to-day 
contains  the  following  :  “  A  party  of  gentlemen 
left  this  city  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  steamer  S. 
S.  Anderson,  and  proceeded  down  the  river. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  went  well  over 


to  the  enemy’s  lines,  in  the  direction  of  Newport 
News,  and  went  alongside  Her  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty’s  steamer  Rinaldo. 

“  They  were  not  permitted  to  go  on  board  the 
Rinaldo,  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  gallant  sub¬ 
jects  informed  them  that  they  could  hold  no  com¬ 
munication  with  us.  (Query — Would  they  have 
said  the  same  to  a  Yankee  ?)  Her  officers  and 
crew,  however,  evinced  great  pleasure  at  the 
visit,  and  testified  their  delight  by  the  waving 
of  hands  and  hats,  and  responding  to  the  cheers 
given  them  by  those  on  board  the  Anderson  as 
they  were  about  leaving. 

“After  leaving  her,  our  boys  thought  they  had 
not  sufficiently  teased  the  Yankees,  and  in  order 
to  vex  them  as  much  as  possible,  they  waved  the 
‘  rebel  ’  colors  directly  in  their  teeth  and  courted 
a  shot,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  ‘  rebels  ’  ruled 
the  Roads,  and  the  Yankees  manifested  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  dispute  the  ground  with  them. 

“  The  above  narrative  we  obtained  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  on  board  the  Anderson  at  the  time,  and 
as  he  related  it  to  us,  we  were  struck  very  forci¬ 
bly  with  one  expression,  and  the  reader  has 
doubtless  been  equally  as  much  surprised  as  we. 
We  refer  to  the  refusal  of  the  officers  of  the 
English  steamer  to  permit  our  men  to  tread  her 
deck.  We  confess  we  do  not  altogether  under¬ 
stand  their  assertion  that  they  had  instructions 
to  hold  no  communication  with  us  ;  and  if  it  be 
that  such  instructions  were  really  given,  we  think 
it  high  time  we  had  taken  the  hint,  and  thrown 
ourselves  back  upon  our  dignity. 

“As  we  derive  no  real  benefit  from  a  friendly 
relation  with  England,  we  can  afford  to  abstain 
from  communication  with  her,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  ourselves  or  our  country ;  and  if  she 
is  equally  independent  of  us  —  an  assertion 
which  she  will  be  slow  to  make  —  then  no 
harm  will  accrue  to  either  party  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  disagree.” 

— The  United  States  steamer  Yankee,  Capt 
Eastman,  arrived  at  the  Navy-Yard  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to-day,  having  left  York  River  at  six  o’clock 
yesterday  morning.  The  Yankee  went  about 
eight  miles  up  the  York  River  on  Sunday  night, 
and  anchored  off  Gloucester  Point,  where  the 
steamers  Penobscot,  Marblehead,  and  Wachusett 
were  already  lying.  The  rebel  batteries  at  the 
Point  tried  the  range  of  their  guns  on  the  steam¬ 
ers  at  about  three  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  shot  falling  very  little  short  of  the  Marble¬ 
head.  «L'he  vessels  then  dropped  down  the  riv- 
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er,  and  about  three  miles  below  the  Point  dis¬ 
covered  a  party  of  rebels  building  a  battery  on 
the  north  bank,  on  whom  the  Yankee  opened 
fire  at  a  distance  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile. 

The  rebels  seemed  loth  to  abandon  their  works, 
and  although  the  shells  of  the  Yankee  fell  in  their 
midst,  they  did  not  leave  the  vicinity,  but  took 
refuge  in  the  woods  and  behind  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  log-houses.  The  Yankee,  after  firing  some 
sixty  or  seventy  shot  and  shell  during  an  hour 
and  a  half,  left  the  scene.  As  she  was  leaving, 
the  boats  of  the  Marblehead  were  on  the  way  to 
the  shore  to  burn  the  houses  behind  which  the 
rebels  had  taken  refuge.  During  the  engage¬ 
ment,  a  battery  up  the  river  fired  some  eight  or 
ten  shots,  but  they  fell  far  short  of  them. — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin ,  April  16. 

—Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  was 
arrested  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  suit  of  Pierce 
Butler,  for  alleged  false  imprisoment  in  Fort  La¬ 
fayette,  last  summer. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  16. 

To-day  was  the  date  appointed  by  the  reb¬ 
els  for  convening  the  court  of  Berkeley  County, 
at  Martinsburgh,  Va.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
sheriff  under  the  rebel  regime  entered  the  court¬ 
house,  and  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  summon¬ 
ing  the  late  confederate  judge,  John  B.  Neden- 
bush,  to  his  seat,  when  Thomas  Noakes,  a  well- 
known  loyal  citizen,  seized  the  sheriff  by  the  arm 
and  emphatically  notified  him  that  “no  rebel 
court  should  hereafter  convene  in  Berkeley  Coun¬ 
ty,  without  passing  over  his  dead  body.”  The 
sheriff  desisted  and  the  rebel  court  did  not  meet. 

Subsequently  by  permission  and  under  the* 
direction  of  Major  C.  M.  Walker,  of  the  Tenth 
Maine  volunteers  and  Provost-Marshal  of  the 
town,  three  Union  magistrates  were  selectee 
by  the  loyal  citizens  and  held  the  court. 

Some  official  business  was  transacted,  court  and 
county  officers  appointed,  and  the  court  adjourn¬ 
ed  until  the  next  term,  without  ordering  any 
election,  but  awaiting  the  action  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  State  authorities  in  the  premises. — New- 
York  Commercial ,  April  18. 

— The  rebels  have  been  for  several  days  build¬ 
ing  large  fortifications  on  the  Gloucester  side  of 
York  River,  about  two  miles  from  Yorktown, 
Va.,  and  within  sight  of  the  national  gunboats, 
but  their  guns  were  of  too  long  a  range  to  allow 
of  the  approach  of  the  gunboats  to  shell  the 
works.  About  one  thousand  men  were  at  work 
on  the  fortifications,  and  the  mortars  were  not 


of  sufficient  range  to  check  the  operations.  This 
morning,  however,  the  gunboat  Sebago  arrived, 
having  a  heavy  hundred-pound  rifled  Parrott  gun, 
and  at  once  opened  upon  them  with  shell,  which 
were  so  well  aimed,  that  they  could  be  seen  fall¬ 
ing  in  their  midst  and  exploding  with  fatal  effect. 
The  rebels  could  be  distinctly  seen  carrying  off 
their  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  the  work  was  entirely  suspended,  the 
men  retiring  out  of  range.  At  every  attempt  to 
renew  the  work  they  were  driven  back  up  to 
night. — Baltimore  Sun ,  April  17. 

—The  fine  weather  is  very  favorable  to  the 
operations  at  Yorktown,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Gen.  McClellan  will  soon  be  able  to  open  his  bat¬ 
teries  on  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy. 

The  preparations  for  the  assault  are  diversi¬ 
fied  by  occasional  skirmishing  between  pickets. 
On  Friday  evening  the  enemy  made  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  a  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
who  drove  in  our  pickets.  Two  or  three  regi¬ 
ments  were  sent  to  their  support,  which  induced 
a  hasty  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  Their  object  was  probably  a  reconnois- 
sance.  They  fired  a  good  many  shells  and  round 
shot,  but  with  very  little  effect.  On  Monday 
morning,  about  two  o’clock,  a  section  of  Union 
artillery  was  posted  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
rebel  works,  near  the  river,  supported  by  suffi¬ 
cient  infantry  to  prevent  their  being  captured. 
Fifteen  shots  were  fired  into  the  rebel  earth¬ 
works  before  the  enemy  were  able  to  bring  their 
guns  to  bear  upon  the  Union  forces,  when  they 
withdrew  without  damage.— General  Wool’s  Des¬ 
patch. 

April  16.— Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  signed  the  bill  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
it  became  a  law. — {Doc.  133.) 

—A  boat  containing  a  party  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Seventy-fifth  regiment  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  volunteers,  sank  at  Castleman’s  Ferry,  on 
the  Shenandoah  River,  Va.,  drowning  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  men  and  officers.—  N.  Y  Tribune , 
April  18. 

—John  H.  Winder,  Brigadier-General  C.S.A., 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Henrico,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  issued  the  following  general  or¬ 
der:  “Prom  and  after  this  date,  the  issuance  1 
and  circulation  of  individual  notes  are  strictly 
prohibited.  Notes  of  this  character  are  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  in  bankable  funds  upon  presentation, 
and  must  at  once  be  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
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“  Persons  violating  this  order  in  any  particular, 
will  be  considered  guilty  of  .  a  grave  offence,  and 
will  be  subject  to  arrest  and  such  punishment  as 
may  be  imposed  by  a  court-martial.” 

— Tiie  confirmation  of  the  battle  of  Apache 
Pass,  N.  M.,  was  received.  The  Union  loss  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing.  The  rebels  acknowledge  their  loss  to  be 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  Ninety-three  rebels  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  thirteen  -of  whom  are  officers.  The  Na¬ 
tional  forces  captured  and  burned  sixty  -  four 
wagons,  laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  killed  two  hundred  mules.  The  Texans  at¬ 
tacked  the  Union  battery  four  times,  the  last 
time  coming  within  forty  feet  of  the  guns,  but 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. — ( Official  Des¬ 
patch.) 

— In  the  United  States  Senate  the  resolution 
calling  for  information  relative  to  the  arrest  of 
Gen.  Stone,  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  McDougall, 
of  California,  made  a  speech  on  the  subject.  The 
Confiscation  bill  was  subsequently  considered, 
and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  Se¬ 
nate  in  opposition  to  its  passage. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  at  Savannah,  Tenn., 
between  a  detachment  of  Union  cavalry  apd  a 
rebel  picket-guard,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  with  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  sixty-five 
wounded. —  Chicago  Tribune ,  April  19. 

— This  day  a  fight  occurred  on  Wilmington  Is¬ 
land,  N.  C.,  between  a  reconnoitring  and  survey¬ 
ing  party  of  National  troops,  and  a  superior  force 
of  rebels.  A  party  consisting  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  principally  from  the  Eighth  Michigan 
regiment,  was  despatched  from  the  Federal  head¬ 
quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  on  Wil¬ 
mington  Island,  and  taking  surveys  and  sound¬ 
ings.  One  of  the  companies  wras  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Wilson.  The  force  landed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  from  boats,  and  in  the  forenoon  was  surprised 
by  a  rebel  force,  numbering  six  to  eight  hundred 
men,  who  had  come  from  their  batteries  on  the 
mainland,  with  the  apparent  design  of  entirely 
cutting  off  the  National  force. 

The  attack  of  the  rebels  was  unexpected.  They 
showered  upon  the  Union  troops  an  effective  fire, 
which  killed  and  wounded  several,  and  followed 
up  the  advantage,  given  them  by  the  confusion 
into  which  that  part  of  the  force  nearest  them 
were  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  by 
an  immediate  advance.  The  Federal  soldiers  at  1 


once  returned  the  fire,  and  went  gallantly  into 
the  fight.  The  advance  of  the  rebels  was  check¬ 
ed,  and  after  a  short  stand  they  retreated,  though 
slowly  and  in  order.  No  pursuit  was  attempted, 
and  the  rebels  recrossed  to  their  batteries.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement  the  Adjutant  of  the  Eighth 
Maine  regiment  was  killed,  and  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  others.  The  killed  and  wounded  numbered 
twenty-nine. — {Doc.  140.) 

— At  London,  England,  a  deputation  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  waited 
upon  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister,  and 
presented  an  address,  in  which  the  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  would 
be  founded  upon  the  abolition  of  the  true  cause 
of  the  strife. — London  Times,  April  18. 

— Sixty-one  of  Ashby’s  cavalry,  including  three 
officers,  were  captured  this  morning,  and  carried 
into  Woodstock,  Ya.  They  were  at  their  break¬ 
fast,  just  at  daybreak,  in  a  church,  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  Ringgold’s  cavalry,  and 
four  companies  of  infantry,  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  of  Gen.  Williams’s  di¬ 
vision,  and  surrendered  without  resistance.  The 
affair  occurred  several  miles  beyond  Columbia 
Furnace,  and  within  seven  miles  of  Mount  Jack- 
son. — N.  T.  World ,  April  17. 

A  fight  occurred  at  Lee’s  Mills,  Ya.,  be¬ 
tween  four  companies  of  the  Third  regiment 
of  Vermont  volunteers  and  a  party  of  rebel 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Howell  Cobb. 
—{Doc.  142.) 

April  17. — The  National  forces  under  General 
Banks  this  morning  occupied  Mount  Jackson,  Va. 
The  rebels  resisted  the  Union  advance  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  destruction  of  bridges,  rail¬ 
way  cars,  engines,  and  other  material  which  had 
accumulated  at  the  terminus  of  the  road,  but  the 
movement  of  the  National  troops  was  so  sudden 
that  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  much 
of  the  property  already  prepared  for  conflagra¬ 
tion  was  captured.  In  this  movement  Col.  Car¬ 
roll’s  brigade  of  Gen.  Shields’s  division  led  the 
advance  on  the  back  road  to  the  rear  of  Mount 
Jackson,  and  Gen.  McCall  on  the  turnpike.  Gen. 
Williams,  with  his  main  division,  brought  up  the 
reserved  column. 

—  In  the  confederate  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  a  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  Roanoke  Island  disaster,  pre¬ 
sented  a  voluminous  report  which  concludes  by 
i  saying  that:  “  Whatever  blame  or  responsibility  is 
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justly  attributable  to  any  one  for  the  defeat  of 
our  troops  at  Roanoke  Island  on  the  eighth  of 
February  last,  should  attach  to  Major-General 
Huger  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  late  Secretary  of 
War.” — Charleston  Mercury ,  April  18. 

—  Tins  morning,  in  pursuance  of  orders  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  night,  a  heavy  mounted  force, 
consisting  of  the  Second  Indiana,  two  Illinois, 
two  Kentucky,  and  two  Ohio  cavalry  regiments, 
making  together  about  four  thousand,  assembled 
upon  the  upper  road  from  Pittsburgh  Landing  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gen.  Sherman’s 
headquarters,  with  two  days’  rations  for  men  and 
animals.  Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  Brig.-Gen. 
Smith,  Chief  of  cavalry,  upon  Gen.  Halleck’s 
staff,  appeared  with  his  Aids,  and  after  a  brief 
inspection,  the  mounted  column  was  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  with  the  Second  Indiana  cavalry,  Lieut. -Col. 
McCook  commanding,  in  the  advance.  Having 
followed  the  upper  road  past  the  outmost  pickets, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Monterey,  the  Second 
Indiana  and  the  Eleventh  Illinois  were  dismount¬ 
ed  and  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  roads,  and  ordered  to  advance.  The 
line  of  skirmishers  had  moved  forward  about 
half  a  mile  when  it  came  upon  the  pickets  of  the 
rebels,  and  a  lively  exchange  of  shots  at  once 
commenced.  The  National  skirmishers  steadily 
advanced,  driving  the  rebels  before  them,  until 
they  came  within  range  of  a  strong  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  supposed  to  number  about  two  thousand, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  the 
main  body,  which  wheeled  about  and  returned. 
The  only  casualties  on  the  Union  side  were : 
First  Sergeant  Richardson  of  company  D,  Second 
Indiana  cavalry,  killed,  and  a  private  of  the  same 
regiment,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Illi¬ 
nois,  slightly  wounded.  Half-a-dozen  horses  were 
also  disabled.  Sergeant  Richardson  was  a  man 
of  unusual  intelligence  and  good  standing  at 
home,  who  had  enlisted  from  purely  patriotic 
motives.  For  some  unexplained  reason  his  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  enemy. — N.  Y.  Tribune, 
April  30. 

—  Ne\v-Market,  Va.,*  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Banks.  The 
rebels  attempted  to  make  a  stand  on  their  retreat, 

*  New-Market  is  a  post-village  of  Shenandoah  County,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  is  situated  near  the  borders  of  Rockingham  County, 
about  eight  miles  from  Mount  Jackson,  nearly  twenty  miles  from 
Woodstock,  over  thirty  miles  from  Strasburg,  about  ninety-three 
miles  from  Manassas  Junction,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Alexandria,  and  one  hundred  und  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Richmond. 


but  were  compelled  to  fly.  Major  Copeland,  with 
a  small  party  of  cavalry,  charged  through  the 
town  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Lieut.  O’Brien, 
of  Ashby’s  rebel  cavalry,  was  captured,  together 
with  a  large  body  of  prisoners. —  General  Banks's 
Despatch. — Philadelphia  Press ,  April  18. 

— At  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  hundred  guns  were 
fired  in  honor  of  Emancipation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. — New -York  Tribune,  April  18. 

— A  skirmish  took  place  on  the  dry  fork  of  the 
Holly  River,  in  Western  Virginia,  in  which  two 
guerrillas  were  killed  and  three  of  the  National 
troops,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Harris,  of  the  Tenth 
regiment  of  Virginia,  were  wounded. — New-  York 
Times,  April  19. 

—  Yesterday  morning  the  rebels,  with  one 
thousand  men,  commenced  to  strengthen  a  bat¬ 
tery  located  about  three  miles  to  the  left  of  York- 
town,  when  a  battery  was  brought  to  bear,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  rebels 
opened  with  their  heavy  guns,  when  a  second 
battery  was  brought  forward.  A  brisk  fire  was 
kept  up  for  about  four  hours,  during  which  three 
of  the  rebels’  guns  were  dismounted,  when  both 
parties  ceased  for  a  while,  but  was  resumed  by 
the  Nationals  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
till  daylight  this  morning,  effectually  preventing 
the  rebels  from  repairing  the  damage  they  had 
sustained.  The  Union  loss  was  Sergeant  Baker, 
Second  Michigan,  killed ;  and  F.  Page,  company 
K,  Third  Michigan  regiment,  both  feet  shot  off. 
— New -York  Tribune, April  18. 

—  The  Richmond  Whig  of  this  date  says : 
“  Congress  has  already  declared  that  every  mili¬ 
tary  officer  must  give  up  his  commission  or  his 
seat  in  Congress.  But  we  hear  of  but  one  resig¬ 
nation.  Why  is  this  ?  If  individual  members 
choose  to  disregard  the  expected  judgment  of  the 
body,  it  is  time  that  the  Houses  should  practically 
assert  their  authority,  and  compel  the  recusants 
to  do  one  thing  or  the  other. 

“  There  is  something  very  revolting  to  our  no¬ 
tions  of  propriety  in  any  man’s  drawing  two 
large  salaries  from  the  Treasury  in  this  hour  of 
our  country’s  need.  A  colonel,  we  believe,  draws 
about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  for  his  military  services  ;  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  he  draws  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  more !  Ho  is  thus 
drawing  about  five  thousand  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  from  the  public  treasury  !  The 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  patriotism 
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seems  to  be  this  :  Washington  drew  no  salary  — 
our  modern  Washingtons  draw  two  ! 

“  The  country  needs  every  dollar  it  can  raise  for 
defence,  and  this  system  of  double  salaries  should 
be  stopped.  The  law  of  the  United  States  for¬ 
bade  any  man  from  drawing  two  salaries.  Did 
not  our  Congress  adopt  the  law  when  it  adopted 
all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  were 
applicable  to  our  condition  ?  This  should  be 
looked  into,  and  this  leak  should  be  closed.” 

— This  day  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  the  Virginia 
Convention.  It  may  be  that  we  can’t  afford  to 
burn  powder  in  firing  a  salute  in  commemoration 
of  the  occasion,  but,  as  suggested  the  other  day, 
the  flags  of  the  State  and  Confederacy  can  be 
displayed  by  way  of  observance  of  the  anniver¬ 
sary. — Richmond  Whig,  April  17. 

— The  steamers  Minnehaha  and  Patton  were 
fired  into  by  the  rebels,  while  ascending  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  with  United  States  troops.  One 
man  was  killed  on  the  Minnehaha,  and  one 
wounded.  No  one  was  injured  on  the  other 
vessel.  The  troops  from  the  Minnehaha  landed, 
and  burned  a  row  of  wooden  buildings  on  the 
bluff's  near  which  the  firing  originated. — Chicago 
Tribune ,  April  19. 

— In  the  Union  lines,  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  at 
three  o’clock  this  afternoon,  as  Lieut.  0.  G.  Wag¬ 
oner,  of  the  Topographical  corps,  and  four  others, 
were  making  sketches  of  the  rebels’  works  opposite 
Weed’s  Mills,  a  shell  was  thrown  at  them  from 
one  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  It  struck  just  in  front 
of  the  table,  around  which  they  were  seated,  kill¬ 
ing  one  man  outright,  fatally  injuring  another, 
and  wounding  the  other  two. 

— The  Memphis  Appeal ,  of  this  date,  says  that 
the  confederate  losses  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  do 
not  exceed  one  thousand  killed,  five  thousand 
wounded,  and  nine  hundred  taken  prisoners,  and 
ascribes  the  defeat  on  the  second  day  to  the 
whiskey  found  in  the  Federal  encampments  on 
the  previous  night. 

April  18. — The*  United  States  gunboat  Tioga 
was  successfully  launched  at  the  Navy-Yard  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  this  afternoon. — N.  Y.  Tri¬ 
bune,  April  19. 

_ At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Parson  Brownlow  was 

received  at  Independence  Hall  by  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  this  morning  —  Mr.  Tregg,  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  receiving  him  with  words 
of  the  heartiest  welcome.  Mr.  Brownlow  replied 


in  a  characteristic  address  of  some  length,  deliv¬ 
ered  from  a  stand  erected  in  front  of  the  Hall,  to 
an  immense  audience.  He  recited  the  tribula¬ 
tions  East-Tennessee  Unionists  had  undergone. 
— Philadelphia  Press ,  April  19. 

— Wm.  Gilchrist,  arrested  some  months  ago 
on  the  charge  of  furnishing  “  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,”  and  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  and  after¬ 
ward  upon  his  release,  by  order  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  arrested  by  Detective  Franklin,  on  the 
charge  of  “  treason,”  has  now  been  discharged 
unconditionally,  after  months’  imprisonment, 
without  trial. — N.  Y.  Commercial,  April  19. 

— Gen.  McClellan,  before  Yorktown,  Va.,  tel¬ 
egraphed  as  follows  to  the  War  Department: 

“At  about  one  half-hour  after  midnight,  the  en¬ 
emy  attacked  Smith’s  position,  and  attempted  to 
carry  his  guns.  Smith  repulsed  them  handsome¬ 
ly,  and  took  some  prisoners.  I  have  no  details. 
Will  forward  them  as  soon  as  my  aids  return. 
The  firing  was  very  heavy.  All  is  now  quiet. 

“  Second  Despatch. — My  position  occupied  yes¬ 
terday  by  Smith  was  intrenched  last  night,  so 
that  we  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  working  to-day,  and  kept  his  guns  silent. 
Same  result  at  the  batteries  at  Hyam’s  Mills. 

“  Yorktown  was  shelled  by  our  gunboats  and 
some  of  our  bargVs  to-day,  without  effect. 

“There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  firing  from  the 
Yorktown  land  batteries.” 

— Falmouth,  opposite  Fredericksburgh,  Va., 
was  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Their  progress  was  disputed  by  a  rebel  force  of 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  which  attempted  to  make 
two  distinct  stands.  They  were,  however,  driven 
across  the  Rappahannock,  after  inflicting  upon 
the  Unionists  a  loss  of  five  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded,  all  of  them  cavalry,  including  Lieut. 
Decker,  of  the  Harris  cavalry,  killed ;  Col.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  wounded,  and  a  valuable  scout,  named 
Britten,  badly  wounded.  Col.  Bayard’s  horse  was 
badly  wounded  under  him.  Immediately  after 
making  their  escape  across  the  Rappahannock 
bridge,  opposite  Fredericksburgh,  the  rebels  ap¬ 
plied  the  torch  to  it,  and  thus  temporarily  delay¬ 
ed  progress  into  the  town. — {Doc.  143.) 

In  the  afternoon,  Lieut.  Wood,  of  Gen.  King’s 
staff,  Lieut.  Campbell,  Fourth  artillery,  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Duffle,  of  the  Harris  light  cavalry,  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city. 
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The  City  Councils  had  called  a  meeting  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  appearance  of  the  forces,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a' committee  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Slaughter,  three  members  from  each  Board,  and 
three  citizens,  to  confer  with  Gen.  Augur  relative 
to  the  occupation  of  Fredericksburgh  and  the 
protection  of  property.  The  Councils  at  the 
same  time  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  city,  since  the  adoption  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession,  had  been  unanimously  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  disunion,  and  was  still  firmly  attached  to 
the  Southern  cause,  surrendering  only  upon 
conditions  of  protection  to  private  property. 

— Martial  law  was  declared  in  Eastern  Ten¬ 
nessee,  by  the  rebel  government. — (Doc.  141.) 

— Henry  T.  Clark,  the  rebel  Governor  of  North- 
Carolina,  issued  the  following  notice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  State : 

“  By  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers, 
signed  W.  S.  Ashe,  you  are  informed  that  he  will 
appoint,  and  send  agents  through  every  county 
in  the  State  to  borrow,  purchase,  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  impress,  all  the  arms  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  citizens. 

“Any  attempt  to  seize  the  arms  of  our  citizens 
is  directly  at  variance  with  the  Constitution,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  protects  the  arms  of 
the  militia  even  from  execution  for  debt. 

“But  while  I  notify  you  that  these  agents  have 
no  lawful  authority  to  seize  your  private  arms, 
and  you  will  be  protected  in  preserving  the  means 
of  self-defence,  I  must  enjoin  upon  you  in  this 
emergency,  as  an  act  of  the  highest  patriotism 
and  duty,  that  you  should  discover  to  the  proper 
State  authorities  all  public  arms,  muskets  or  rifles, 
within  your  knowledge,  and  of  selling  to  the 
State  all  the  arms,  the  property  of  individuals, 
which  can  be  spared. 

“  The  colonels  of  the  several  regiments  of  mili¬ 
tia  will  act  as  agents  for  the  State,  and  will  no¬ 
tify  me  whenever  any  such  arms  are  delivered  or 
offered  to  them.  Their  prompt  and  earnest  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  execution  of  this  order. — 
Raleigh  Standard,  April  26. 

— The  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  New-Or- 
leans,  was  this  day  commenced  by  the  National 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Flag-Officer  Far- 
ragut. 

April  19. — The  battle  of  Camden,  North-Caro- 


lina,  was  fought  this  day.  Day  before  yesterday 
Gen.  Reno  left  Newbern  and  proceeded  to  Roa¬ 
noke  Island,  from  which  place  he  took  about  two 
thousand  men  and  proceeded  to  Elizabeth  City, 
where  a  strong  rebel  force  was  reported  to  be 
intrenching  themselves. 

To-day,  an  advance  was  made  upon  the  rebels, 
who  opened  fire  with  their  artillery  as  soon  as 
the  Union  troops  made  their  appearance.  The 
troops  immediately  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and 
charged  on  the  enemy,  who  ran  at  the  first  fire. 
The  Nationals  then  immediately  took  possession 
of  the  town,  and  after  remaining  there  for  a  few 
hours,  retired  to  the  main  army. 

The  force  was  about  two  thousand  men,  under 
Gen.  Reno,  and  three  boat-howitzers,  under  Col. 
Howard.  The  force  of  the  rebels  consisted  of  a 
Georgia  regiment,  numbering  eleven  hundred  men, 
a  portion  of  Wise’s  Legion,  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  enemy  was  totally  routed,  with  a 
loss  of  about  sixty  men.  The  National  loss  was 
about  twelve  killed  and  forty-eight  wounded. 
Col.  Hawkins,  of  the  New-York  Zouaves,  receiv¬ 
ed  a  slight  flesh-wound  in  the  arm.  The  adju¬ 
tant  of  Col.  Hawkins’s  regiment  was  killed. — 
(Doc.  134.) 

— General  Banks  at  Newmarket,  Va.,  sent  the 
following  to  the  War  Department : 

“  To-day  I  have  been  to  the  bridges  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  the  Massanut- 
ton  valley,  with  a  force  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  to  protect  the  two  important  bridges 
that  cross  the  river.  We  were  within  sight  of 
Luray,  at  the  south  bridge.  A  sharp  skirmish 
occurred  with  the  rebels,  in  which  they  lost  seve¬ 
ral  men  taken  prisoners.  Their  object  was  the 
destruction  of  the  bridges.  One  of  the  prisoners 
left  the  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
Tuesday  morning.  There  were  no  fortifications 
there  up  to  that  time.  Other  reports  indicate  a 
stronger  force  at  Gordonsville  and  a  contest  there, 
the  whole  resulting  in  a  belief  that  they  are  con¬ 
centrating  at  Yorktown.  I  believe  Jackson  left 
this  valley  yesterday.  He  is  reported  to  have 
left  Harrisonburgh  yesterday  for  Gordonsville  by 
the  mountain  road.  He  encamped  last  night 
at  McGaugeytown,  eleven  miles  from  Harrison¬ 
burgh.” 

— The  anniversary  of  the  attack  upon  and  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore  was 
noticed  in  Boston  by  a  grand  Promenade  Con¬ 
cert  given  in  Music  Hall  in  the  evening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers. 
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In  Worcester,  the  day  was  noticed  as  a  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  marching  of  the  Minute  Men 
for  Lexington  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775, 
under  command  of  Capts.  Bigelow  and  Flagg,  of 
the  passing  of  the  Worcester  Light  Infantry 
through  Baltimore  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1861,  and  also  of  the  dedication  of  the  Bigelow 
Monument.  The  Tatnuck  “Fremont”  Gqards, 
and  other  volunteers,  paraded  as  the  Minute  Men 
of  1775,  and  the  McClellan  Guards  and  Highland 
Cadets  as  the  Minute  Men  of  1862. 

At  Baltimore,  the  anniversary  was  also  com¬ 
memorated  in  an  appropriate  manner  by  the  loyal 
citizens  of  that  place. — Boston  Traveller. 

— Tiie  rebel  schooner  Wave  was  captured  this 
day,  by  the  pilot-boat  G.  W.  Blunt,  off  the  coast 
of  South-Carolina. — New-  York  Tribune ,  May  6. 

— The  “  Independent  Battalion  Enfants  Perdus, 
N.  Y.  S.  V.,”  under  the  command  of  Col.  Felix 
Confort,  left  New-York  for  the  seat  of  war.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  their  departure,  a  handsome  national 
standard  of  silk,  regulation  size,  was  presented, 
in  an  eloquent  speech,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Os¬ 
good,  on  behalf  of  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Tyler. — 
New-Yorlc  Tribune ,  April  21. 

— A  party  of  rebels  concealed  on  Edisto  Is¬ 
land,  having  fired  upon  a  national  party,  sent  out 
from  the  United  States  steamer  Crusader,  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Government  agent  in  raising  cotton, 
Lieut.  Rhind  of  the  steamer  planned  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  capture  the  rebels.  Late  last  night  the 
expedition,  composed  of  sixty  men  from  the 
Third  New-Hampshire  and  Fifty-fifth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  regiments,  landed  and  marching  through 
the  swamps,  this  morning  discovered  the  enemy, 
who  fled  on  receiving  the  fire  of  a  platoon  of  the 
Pennsylvanians.  At  daylight  a  force  of  rebel 
mounted  riflemen  made  their  appearance,  and 
opened  fire;  but  after  a  skirmish  of  twenty 
minutes  they  retreated.  Their  loss  was  un¬ 
known.  The  Nationals  had  three  wounded. — 
{Doc.  144.) 

— The  Petersburgh,  Va.,  Express ,  of  this  date, 
has  the  following:  “Another  requisition,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  has  just  been  made  on  the  slaveholders 
of  Prince  George  and  Surry  Counties,  for  one  half 
the  negroes  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty 
years,  to  go  to  Williamsburgh  to  work  on  the  fort¬ 
ifications  in  that  vicinity.  Not  knowing  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  public  service,  we  presume  the  de¬ 
mand  is  all  right ;  but  we  have  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions  that  these  fertile  counties  will  contribute 


but  a  very  small  quota  of  the  staff  of  life  for  the 
support  of  the  country  another  year.  The  ab¬ 
straction  of  so  great  an  amount  of  labor  could 
not  have  occurred  at  a  more  critical  moment.” 

—The  advanced  guard  of  Gen.  Banks’s  army 
occupied  this  morning  the  village  of  Sparta,  eight 
miles  in  front  of  New-Market,  Ya.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  retreat  the  rebels  burned  the  small 
bridges  on  the  road,  obstructing  by  the  smallest 
possible  means  the  pursuit  of  the  National  troops. 
Some  dozen  or  more  bridges  were  thus  destroyed, 
but  immediately  reconstructed. —  Gen.  Banks’s 
Despatch. 

— The  United  States  gunboat  Huron  captured, 
off  Charleston,  the  schooner  Glide,  of  Charleston, 
while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  She  was 
bound  to  Nassau,  and  was  loaded  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  bales  of  cotton  and  five  tierces  of  rice.  Her 
papers  and  log-book  were  thrown  overboard  dur¬ 
ing  the  chase. 

-Major-Gen.  David  Hunter,  U.S.A.,  com¬ 
manding  the  Department  of  the  South,  this  day 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

“  It  having  been  proven  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Commanding  the  Department 
of  the  South  that  the  bearer,  named  William  Jen¬ 
kins,  heretofore  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  has 
been  directly  employed  to  aid  and  assist  those  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  of  America. 

“  Now  be  it  known  to  all  that,  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  I  declare  the  said  person  free,  and  forever 
absolved  from  all  claims  to  his  services.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  and  his  children  have  full  right 
to  go  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  as  they  may 
decide.” — Baltimore  American. 

— The  city  council  of  Fredericksburgh,  Ya., 
waited  upon  Gen.  Augur,  of  the  National  forces, 
stating  that  the  confederate  forces  had  evacuated 
that  place,  etc.,  that  no  resistance  would  be  made 
to  its  occupation  by  the  National  troops. 

April  20. — The  flight  of  the  rebel  Gen.  Jackson 
from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  by  way  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  from  llarrisonburgh  towards  Stannardsville 
and  Orange  Court-House,  on  Gordonsville,  was 
confirmed  this  morning  by  the  scouts  and  prison¬ 
ers  at  Gen.  Banks’s  headquarters,  at  New-Market, 
ya, — Qen.  Banks’s  Despatch. 

April  21. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  held  its  first 
(preliminary)  session,  since  the  secession  of  the 
State,  in  the  court-room  of  the  capital  at  Nash- 
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ville,  Judge  John  Catron  presiding. — Chicago 
Times. 

■ — The  Provost-Marshal’s  force  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  arrested  three  citizens  of  that  place,  named 
Jas.  Humphreys,  Benj.  Humphreys,  watchmakers, 
and  J.  T.  Pritchard,  formerly  a  clerk  of  G.  R. 
Peake,  all  for  disloyalty.  The  prisoners  were 
defiant  in  their  remarks,  saying  that  they  owed 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  alone,  etc.  All 
three  of  them  are  Virginians  by  birth. — Rich¬ 
mond  Despatch ,  April  22. 

— Gen.  Milroy,  at  the  head  of  a  reconnoitring 
force,  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the  rebel  cavalry 
six  miles  west  of  the  railroad,  near  Buffalo  Gap, 
Augusta  County,  Western  Virginia.  They  fled, 
rapidly  pursued  by  the  Nationals.  Milroy  learned 
that  their  main  body  stopped  the  previous  night 
six  miles  bejmnd  Buffalo  Gap,  but  finding  they 
were  cut  off  at  Staunton  by  Gen.  Banks,  they  bore 
south-west,  through  both  Bath  and  Alleghany 
Counties,  toward  the  James  River.. 

A  company  that  was  sent  by  General  Milroy 
down  the  north  fork  of  the  Potomac,  in  Pendleton 
County,  captured  eight  rebels,  including  Barnett, 
a  notorious  guerrilla. — New -York  Commercials 
April  25. 

— The  ship  R.  C.  Files  was  captured  by  the 
National  fleet,  while  attempting  to  run  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Mobile,  Ala. — New  -  YorTc  Tribune ,  May  9. 

April  22. — The  special  committee  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Senate  made  a  report  to-day  on  the 
resolution  instructing  them  to  inquire  into  the 
allegations  of  disloyalty  made  against  Senator 
Starke,  of  Oregon,  whose  case  had  occupied  the 
Senate  some  time,  but  resulted  in  his  admis¬ 
sion  as  Senator.  The  special  committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  same  evidence  that  was  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  also  heard  Mr. 
Starke  at  great  length  in  reply.  In  this  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  loyal,  and  intimated  that  the 
committee  had  better  inquire  into  the  character 
and  allegations  of  his  assailants  in  Oregon.  The 
committee  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

First.  That  for  many  months  prior  to  the  1 
twenty-first  of  November,  1861,  and  up  to  that 
time,  Mr.  Starke  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  rebellious  States. 

Second.  That  after  the  formation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  confederate  States,  he  openly  de¬ 
clared  his  admiration  for  it,  and  desired  the  ab-  ( 
sorption  of  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union  into  the  r 
Southern  Confederacy  under  that  Constitution,  i 


as  the  only  means  of  peace,  and  warmly  avowing 
his  sympathy  with  that  cause. 

Third.  That  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  dis¬ 
loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

— The  first  boat-load  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
from  the  Tennessee  River  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rebellion  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
having  left  Nashville  last  week,  and  will  pass 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day. — N  Y. 
Evening  Post ,  April  22. 

— This  day  the  rebels  came  out  from  their  rifle- 
pits  in  front  of  Lee’s  Mills,  Va.,  killing  one  of  the 
National  pickets.  After  he  was  dead  about  thir¬ 
ty  of  them  fired  their  pieces  into  his  head,  com¬ 
pletely  riddling  it  with  bullets.  The  officer  then 
commanding  the  reserve  ordered  his  men  to  charge 
on  the  rebels,  which  was  willingly  responded  to, 
resulting  in  several  of  them  being  killed  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  Two  men  were  killed  on  the 
National  side  and  one  mortally  wounded. —  Ohio 
Statesman ,  April  25. 

— The  rebel  Congress  at  Richmond  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  August.  The  Richmond  Whig 
says :  For  fear  of  accidents  on  the  railroad,  the 
stampeded  Congress  left  in  a  number  of  the 
strongest  and  newest  canal-boats.  These  boats 
are  drawn  by  mules  of  approved  sweetness  of 
temper.  To  protect  the  stampeders  from  the 
snakes  and  bull-frogs  that  abound  along  the 
line  of  the  canal,  Gen.  Winder  has  detailed  a 
regiment  of  ladies  to  march  in  advance  of  the 
mules  and  clear  the  tow-path  of  the  pirates.  The 
regiment  is  armed  with  pop-guns  of  the  longest 
range.  Ihe  ladies  will  accompany  the  stam¬ 
peders  to  a  secluded  cave  in  the  mountains  of 
Ilepsidam,  and  leave  them  there  in  charge  of  the 
children  of  the  vicinage,  until  McClellan  thinks 
proper  to  let  them  come  forth.  The  ladies  return 
to  the  defence  of  their  country. 

— TnE  National  steamer  Yankee  ascended  the 
Rappahannock  River  this  day  to  Frcdericksburgh, 
Va.,  having  passed  the  obstructions  placed  in  the 
river  seven  miles  below  the  town  in  safety. — The 
Potomac  flotilla  captured  seven  rebel  schooners 
—  one  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  dry  goods,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  saltpetre — and  also  two  small  steamers. 
— Baltimore  American ,  April  23. 

— This  afternoon  the  National  gunboat  Ana- 
costia,  on  her  way  down  the  Potomac  River,  when 
near  Lowry’s  Point  was  fired  into  by  a  party  of 
rebel  infantry,  who  were  dispersed  by  a  couple 
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of  shells  from  the  gunboat. — N.  T.  Tribune , 
April  26. 

Col.  Donnelly,  of  Gen.  Banks’s  forces,  made 
a  reconnoissance  this  day  toward  Harrisonburgh, 
Va.  When  approaching  he  was  fired  on  by  the 
rebel  cavalry  scouts.  Two  companies  of  the  Ohio 
cavalry  were  deployed  on  the  left,  toward  Gor- 
donsville  turnpike,  the  same  number  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  cavalry  on  the  right,  and  the  Michigan  cav¬ 
alry  on  the  centre ;  Hampton’s  battery  and  the 
Connecticut  Fifth  formed  the  reserve. 

The  rebel  cavalry,  after  the  first  fire,  retreated 
to  the  town,  where  they  joined  their  command, 
and  when  escaping  by  the  Gordonsville  route, 
were  passed  by  the  Ohio  cavalry.  Seven  men 
and  eleven  horses  were  captured  —  the  rest  es¬ 
caped.  The  town  was  then  entered  and  occupied 
by  Col.  Donnelly  and  the  cavalry.  Jackson’s  Win¬ 
chester  hostages,  whom  he  released  near  Shenan¬ 
doah,  on  their  parole  of  honor,  were  found  in  the 
town.  Two  had  died  of  fatigue  and  want  of  at¬ 
tention. — N.  T.  Commercial,  April  24. 

April  23.  A  party  of  National  infantry  des¬ 
patched  from  Romney,  Va.,  to  look  after  guerril¬ 
las,  was  attacked  by  a  squad  of  rebels,  on  Grass 
Lick,  near  WAsh  River.  The  National  troops 
lost  three  killed,  but  drove  the  rebels,  who  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  confederate.  A  reen- 
forceinent  of  cavalry  was  then  sent  out,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Downey,  but  the  rebels 
fled  at  his  approach,  carrying  off  several  dead  and 
wounded.  Col.  Downey  burned  the  house,  and 
in  pursuit  captured  five  prisoners. — {Doc.  145.) 

— The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  signed  by  Governor  Bradford,  appro¬ 
priating  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of 
the  families  of  the  killed  and  disabled  men  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sixth  regiment  by  the  secession 
mob  in  Baltimore,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1861,  was  read  this  afternoon  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  House  of  Representatives,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations.  The  reso¬ 
lution  caused  a  marked  sensation,  and  its  read¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  hearty  applause.— Boston 
Post,  April  24. 

April  24.— Yorktown,  Va.,  was  shelled  by  one 
of  the  United  States  gunboats.  She  moved  up 
to  the  mouth  of  Wormley’s  Creek  during  the 
morning,  opening  a  well-directed  fire  on  the  rebel 
works,  which  was  promptly  answered.  The  boat 
then  fell  back  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
Yorktown,  when  she  again  opened  fire,  the  shells 


exploding  each  time  within  the  enemy’s  works, 
but  obtaining  no  response.  A  few  shots  were 
fired  during  the  day  along  the  whole  line,  to  keep 
the  rebels  from  strengthening  their  works.  No 
one  was  injured. 

_  ^HE  United  States  Government  steamer  Eu¬ 
nice  was  run  into  last  night  by  the  Commodore 
Perry ,  off  Ashland,  Ivy.,  and  sunk.  No  lives  were 
lost. — New-  YorJc  Tribune ,  April  26. 

A  reconnoitring  party,  under  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  left  Pittsburgh  this  morning  and  attacked 
the  rebel  pickets,  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
who  fled  in  great  haste,  leaving  knapsacks,  blan¬ 
kets,  and  everything  else.  The  party  proceeded 
on  foot  to  Pea  Ridge,  and  there  found  three  or 
four  thousand  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  who,  at 
the  first  fire  of  artillery,  also  decamped,  leaving 
tents,  equipage,  private  baggage,  half-written  let¬ 
ters,  and  other  things,  indicating  a  great  surprise. 
Enough  tents  were  left  to  accommodate  a  division. 
Everything  was  burned.  The  Nationals  captured 
twelve  prisoners,  none  of  whom  expressed  regret 
at  being  taken. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  bill  for 
the  appointment  of  diplomatic  representatives  to 
Hayti  and  Liberia. 

Col.  Crocker  and  Major  Cassidy,  belonging 
to  the  Ninety-third  regiment  of  New-York  volurn 
teers,  were  this  morning  taken  prisoners  by  the 
rebels  near  Yorktown,  Va. — Phila.  Tnguirer. 

— Gen.  Banks’s  advance-guard,  Col.  Donnellv 
commanding,  took  three  prisoners  to-day,  at  a 
point  nine  miles  beyond  Harrisonburgh,  Va.  One 
of  them  says  he  belongs  to  company  B  of  the 
Tenth  Virginia  regiment  of  infantry.  This  regi¬ 
ment  had  been  on  the  Rappahannock,  according 
to  previous  information.—#^.  Panics' s  Despatch. 

— A  body  of  National  cavalry  from  Forsyth. 
Mo.,  destroyed  the  rebel  saltpetre  manufactory 
near  Yellville,  Ark.,  this  day.  Lieut.  Heacock, 
of  the  Fourth  regiment  of  Iowa  cavalry,  was 
killed  and  one  private  wounded,  in  the  fight  with 
the  rebels. — {Doc.  146.) 

—  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  N.  C.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  naval  forces  under  Commander 
Rowan. — {Doc.  147.) 

— The  National  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Flag-Officer  Farragut,  after  bombarding  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
passed  by  the  forts  to  reduce  New-Orleans.—  Gen. 
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April  25.— The  bombardment  of  Fort  Macon, 
N.  C.,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Gen.  Burnside 
and  Com.  Goldsborough,  terminated  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  and  capture  of  the  garrison. — {Doc.  135.) 

—The  Forts  on  Lake  Ponchartrain,  La.,  were 
this  day  evacuated  by  the  rebel  forces,  and  all 
their  gunboats  on  the  lake  were  burnt  or  other¬ 
wise  destroyed. — Richmond  Despatch ,  April  29. 

New-Orleans,  La.,  surrendered  to  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Flag-Officer  D.  G.  Farragut. — {Doc.  149.) 

— Major-Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  died  at  Savannah, 
Tenn.,  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon,  of  dysen¬ 
tery.  He  was  taken  sick  shortly  after  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Savannah  by  the  forces  under  him. 

—Major  von  Steiniiaus,  Capt.  Botticher,  and 
Capt.  Camp,  of  the  Sixty-eighth  regiment  of  New- 
York  volunteers ;  Lieut.  Lombard,  Battalion  Ad¬ 
jutant  Eighth  Illinois  cavalry,  and  Assist.  Surg. 
Williams,  First  New-York  artillery,  were,  by  the 
order  of  President  Lincoln,  struck  from  the  roll 
of  the  army,  for  being  captured  while  straggling, 
without  authority,  beyond  the  National  lines. 

Com.  Paulding  published  a  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk  Navy- 
Yard,  in  April,  1861.— (Doc.  148.) 

— Henry  Kuhl,  Hamilton  W.  Windon,  and 
Conrad  Kuhl,  having  been  tried  by  court-martial, 
in  Western  Virginia,  and  found  guilty  of  murder¬ 
ing  a  Union  soldier,  the  two  first  named  were 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  the  third  to  wear  a 
ball  and  chain,  and  perform  hard  labor  during 
fhe  war.  Major-Gen.  Fremont,  in  an  order  issued 
this  day,  confirmed  the  findings  and  sentence  of 
the  court.  The  hanging  is  to  take  place  at  Sut- 
tonville,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  the  ball  and 
chain  individual  is  ordered  to  Camp  Chase,  to 
satisfy  the  violated  law  in  that  locality. —  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gazette ,  April  29. 

April  26. — The  United  States  steamer  Flam¬ 
beau,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Commanding 
Upshur,  captured  the  schooner  Arctic,  under 
English  colors,  about  seven  miles  below  Stono, 

S.  C. — N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  6. 

— This  afternoon,  the  pickets  of  Colonel  Don¬ 
nelly’s  brigade,  stationed  eight  miles  from  Ilar- 
risonburgh,  Va.,  on  the  Gordonsville  road,  were 
attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Ashby’s  rear-guard, 
and  driven  back.  One  man,  named  Isaac  Zclly, 
of  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  was 
killed,  and  three  others  wounded.  The  reserve 


of  the  Forty-sixth,  and  a  section  of  Hampton’s 
battery  then  advanced  and  repulsed  the  rebels. 
They  retreated  to  a  wood,  where  several  of  the 
Union  shells  burst  in  their  very  midst,  and  a 
wagon  was  seen  gathering  up  and  carrying  olf 
their  dead  and  wounded.  —  New  -  York  Times 
April  29. 

The  rebel  General,  Albert  Pike,  issued  a 
proclamation  complimenting  the  Indian  allies  for 
their  bravery  at  the  battle  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark. 
N.  Y.  Tribune ,  May  2. 

President  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  visited 
the  French  frigate  Gassendi  to-day— it  being  the 
first  time  a  President  of  the  United  States°ever 
went  aboard  a  foreign  man-of-war.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  honors  paid  to  crowned  heads, 
the  same  as  usually  shown  the  Emperor.  The 
yards  were  manned  by  the  crew,  who  shouted  • 

“  Vive  le  President.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Captain  Dahlgren 
accompanied  the  President.  The  French  Min¬ 
ister  was  on  board  to  receive  the  party. _ Ra¬ 

tional  Intelligencer,  April  28. 

—Gen.  McClellan  sent  the  following  to  the 
War  Department,  at  Washington  : 

Early  this  morning  an  advanced  lunette  of 
the  rebels,  on  this  side  of  the  Warwick,  near  its 
head,  was  carried  by  company  II,  First  Massa¬ 
chusetts  regiment.  The  work  had  a  ditch  six 
feet  deep,  with  a  strong  parapet,  and  was  manned 
by  two  companies  of  infantry,  no  artillery.  Our 
men  moved  over  open,  soft  ground,  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  received  the  fire  of  the  rebels  at  fifty 
yards,  did  not  return  it,  but  rushed  over  the 
ditch  and  parapet  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 
The  rebels  broke  and  ran  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  our  men  intended  to  cross  the  parapet.  Our 
loss  was  three  killed,  and  one  mortally,  and  twelve 
otherwise  wounded.  We  took  fourteen  prisoners, 
destroyed  the  work  sufficiently  to  render  it  use-  - 
less,  and  retired.  The  operation  was  conducted 
by  Gen.  C.  Grover,  who  maifaged  the  affair  most 
handsomely.  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
than  the  conduct  of  all  the  men  under  fire.  The 
supports,  who  were  also  under  artillery  fire  of 
other  works,  were  companies  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Massachusetts.  In  spite  of  the  rain  our 
work  progresses  well.” 

I  he  following  is  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
all  belonging  to  company  II,  First  Massachusetts 
regiment.  Killed:  George  P.  Noyes,  Wm.  D. 
Smith,  and  Walter  B.  Andrews.  Wounded:  Al- 
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len  A.  Kingsbury,  company  H,  mortally ;  George 
L.  Stoddart,  George  H.  Campbell,  Wm.  H.  Mon¬ 
tague,  Thos.  Crittick,  Horace  A.  Sommers,  Geo. 
H.  Stone,  Wm.  H.  Lane,  0.  C.  Cooper,  Wm.  T. 
Wright,  James  W.  Spooner,  William  P.  Hallowe, 
Thomas  Archer. — {Doc.  150.) 

— The  schooner  Belle  was  captured  about  thirty 
miles  oft  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  TJ.  S.  steamer 
Uncas. — The  schooner  Mersey  was  captured  off 
the  coast  of  Georgia  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  San¬ 
tiago  de  Cuba. — N.  Y.  Tribune ,  May  6. 

—A  battle  was  fought  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  be¬ 
tween  one  hundred  and  forty-six  men  of  the  First 
regiment  of  Missouri  cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Hubbard,  and  six  hundred  In¬ 
dians,  commanded  by  Cols.  Coffee  and  Stain- 
wright,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
party.  Major  Hubbard  killed  and  woundec 
thirty  of  the  savages,  besides  capturing  sixty- 
two  prisoners,  seventy  horses,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms. — {Doc.  151.) 

April  27. — The  people  of  Franklin  County, 
Mo.,  met  and  passed  resolutions  in  support  of 
the  Emancipation  Message  of  President  Lincoln, 
and  sustaining  the  measures  of  the  National 
Government  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. — {Doc.  152.) 

Mansfield  Lovell,  General  late  in  command 
of  the  rebel  forces  at  New-Orleans,  La.,  tele¬ 
graphed  to'  Richmond  as  follows  from  Camp 
Moore,  La.:  — “Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
are  still  in  good  condition,  and  in  our  hands. 
The  steamers  Louisiana  and  McRae  are  safe. 
The  enemy’s  fleet  are  at  the  city,  (New-Orleans), 
but  they  have  not  forces  enough  to  occupy  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  stanchly  loyal.” 

Fort  Livingston,  La.,  was  this  day  evacu¬ 
ated  by  the  rebel  forces. — National  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  May  10. 

Gen.  Beauregard,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
issued  the  following  address  to  the  planters  of 
the  South .  The  casualties  of  war  have  opened 
the  Mississippi  to  our  enemies.  The  time  has 
therefore  come  to  test  the  earnestness  of  all 
classes,  and  I  call  upon  all  patriotic  planters 
owning  cotton  in  the  possible  reach  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  to  apply  the  torch  to  it  without  delay  or 
hesitation.” — Missouri  Democrat. 

— Purdy,  Tennessee,  was  evacuated  by  the  con¬ 
federates. — Memphis  Argus,  April  29. 


April  28.— To-day  a  detachment  of  the  First 
New-Jersey  cavalry  carried  into  Washington, 
D.  C.,  ten  prisoners  captured  at  a  courier  sta¬ 
tion,  six  miles  beyond  the  Rappahannock  River, 
Va.  They  were  surprised  in  their  beds.  The 
information  which  led  to  their  capture  was  vol¬ 
unteered  by  a  loyal  black,  who  guided  the  Jer- 
seymen  through  the  rebel  picket  line.  The 
prisoners  declared  that  they  were  of  the  party 
who  killed  Lieut.  Decker,  near  Falmouth.  They 
were  intelligent  men  of  a  company  formed  in 
John  Brown  times,  to  which  “none  but  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected.” — N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  29. 

The  United  States  war  steamer  Sacramento 
was  launched  at  the  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.)  Navy- 
Yard  to-day.  She  is  the  finest  and  largest  war 
vessel  ever  built  at  Portsmouth.—  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  April  29. 

Five  companies  of  National  cavalry  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry  two  miles  in 
advance  of  Monterey,  Tenn.*  The  rebels  re¬ 
treated.  Five  of  them  were  killed— one  a  major. 
Eighteen  prisoners,  with  horses  and  arms,  were 
captured.  One  of  the  prisoners,  named  Yaughan, 
was  formerly  foreman  in  the  office  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Democrat.  The  Unionists  had  one  man 
wounded  and  none  killed.  The  prisoners  say 
that  the  enemy  has  upward  of  eighty  thousand 
men  at  Corinth,  and  will  fight,  and  that  they  are 
intrenching  and  mounting  large  guns  .—Official 
War  Despatch. 

% 

Near  Yorktown,  Va.,  Gen.  Hancock  went 
out  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  rebels  from  a  piece  of  timber  which 
they  occupied  in  close  proximity  to  the  National 
works.  The  troops  advanced  through  an  open 
fire  on  their  hands  and  knees  until  they  came 
within  close  musket-range.  The  rebels,  who  were 
secreted  behind  stumps  and  trees,  were  anxious 
o  get  the  men  on  their  feet,  and  to  accomplish 
his  the  captain  in  command  of  the  enemy  shout¬ 
ed  at  the  height  of  his  voice  to  charge  bayonets, 
supposing  that  the  Union  troops  would  instantly 
jump  to  theii  feet  and  run.  But  they  were  mis- 
aken.  The  command  being  given  the  second 
.ime,  the  rebels  arose,  when  the  Union  troops 
mured  into  them  a  well-directed  fire,  causing 
hem  to  retreat,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded. 

*  Monterey  is  a  small  post-village  of  McNalry  County,  situated 
near  the  boundary  line  of  Mississippi  but  a  short  distance  from 
Corinth.  The  county  has  an  area  estimated  at  five  hundred 
and  seventy  square  miles,  and  occupies  part  of  the  table-land 
between  the  Tennessee  and  Hatchie  Rivers. 
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During  the  skirmish  a  new  battery  which  the 
rebels  had  erected  during  Sunday  night,  and 
which  interfered  with  the  working  party  of  the 
Nationals,  was  most  effectually  silenced  and  the 
guns  dismantled. 

— The  Santa  Fe,  New-Mexico  mail,  arrived  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  dates  to  the  twelfth  inst. 
Col.  Slough  and  Gen.  Canby  formed  a  junction 
at  Galisteo  on  the  eleventh.  Major  Duncan,  who 
was  in  command  of  Gen.  Canby’s  advance-guard, 
encountered  a  large  party  of  Texans  and  routed 
them.  Major  Duncan  was  slightly  wounded.  The 
Texans  were  thirty  miles  south  of  Galisteo,  in 
full  flight  from  the  territory. — Official  Despatch. 

— The  rebel  steamer  Ella  Warley  (Isabel)  ar¬ 
rived  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Gibson  and  a  prize  crew,  she  having  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Abaco. 

— Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  below  New-Orleans,  surrendered  to 
the  National  fleet  under  Flag-Officer  Farragut. — 
{Doc.  149.) 

April  29. — At  Harrisonburgh,  Va.,  to-day,  a 
National  salute  was  fired  from  an  eminence 
near  the  town  by  the  troops  under  General 
Banks,  in  honor  of  recent  Union  victories.  The 
regimental  bands  assembled  in  the  Court-House 
square  and  played  “  Hail  Columbia.”  The  sol¬ 
diers  gave  nine  cheers,  when  the  band  followed 
with  the  “ Red,  White,  and  Blue,”  “Dixie,”  and 
the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  After  a  recess  the 
bands  consolidated  and  marched  through  the 
streets,  much  to  the  disgust  of  certain  prominent 
inhabitants.  The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the 
bright  new  uniforms  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sombre  hues  of  those  of  the  former  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  town. — Boston  Transcript ,  May  1. 

— Monterey,  Tenn.,  was  visited  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  forces  under  Gen.  Pope.  The  rebels  fled  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Union  forces  before  the 
town,  leaving  a  quantity  of  baggage  and  supplies. 
Fifteen  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Nationals, 
wha  returned  to  their  camp  near  Pittsburgh, 
Tenn.,  having  destroyed  the  rebel  camp. — Scc'y 
T.  A.  Scott's  Despatch. 

— Timothy  Webster  was  executed  as  a  spy  at 
Richmond,  Va.  Webster  is  said  to  bo  the  first 
spy  executed  by  the  rebel  government. — Bich- 
mond  Despatch ,  April  80. 

— President  Lincoln  sent  a  Message  to  the 
Senate  to-day  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry 


as  to  who  authorized  the  arrest  of  Gen.  Charles 
P.  Stone,  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  been  tried 
by  court-martial.  The  President  said  the  arrest 
was  made  by  his  order,  upon  good  and  sufficient 
evidence ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  he  had 
not  had  a  trial  was  because  the  public  interests 
would  not  permit  it.  The  officers  required  to 
hold  the  court,  and  who  would  be  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  perhaps  on  both  sides,  were  in  the  field, 
in  the  midst  of  active  operations.  The  President 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
give  the  General  a  fair  trial  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  done  in  justice  to  the  service. 

— Col.  Davidson,  of  the  Third  Mississippi  regi¬ 
ment,  who  was  captured  at  Fort  Donelson,  died 
at  Fort  Warren  this  day. — Boston  Post ,  May  3. 

— An  expedition  with  the  gunboat  Hale  was 
made  this  day,  to  capture  a  battery  on  Grim 
ball’s  plantation,  near  the  junction  of  Dawho-pow- 
pow  and  South-Edisto  River,  S.  C.  The  rebels 
opened  on  the  Hale  when  within  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  yards,  and  continued  their  fire  as 
she  wound  her  way  to  engage  them  at  close  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  when  the  Hale  reached  the  last  bend, 
and  was  making  a  straight  course  for  the  battery, 
the  rebels  fled  in  haste.  Lieut.  Gillis  landed 
with  a  party  of  men  to  destroy  it.  The  work 
was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river-bank,  and  mounted  two  long  fine  twen¬ 
ty-four-pounders  on  excellent  field-carriages.  So 
rapid  was  the  flight  of  the  rebels  that  one  of  the 
guns  was  left  loaded  and  primed.  The  Hale  re¬ 
turned  to  her  anchorage  without  having  a  man 
injured. — Beport  of  Com.  Du  Pont. 

— A  battle  took  place  this  day  at  Bridgeport, 
Ala.,  between  the  National  forces  under  Gen.  0. 
M.  Mitchel  and  the  confederates  under  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  seventy-two  killed  and  wounded 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoners. — 
{Doc.  154.) 

— The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of  this 
date  contains  the  following  on  the  cotton  question : 
We  have  understood  that  an  agent  of  the  French 
government  is  in  this  city,  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  indefinite  amount  of  cotton. 

The  designs  are  evidently  these.  The  agent  is 
to  purchase  a  largo  supply  of  cotton,  and  then  in 
case  of  a  threatened  Yankee  occupation  of  the 
city,  he  would  hoist  the  French  flag  over  it  to 
prevent  it  from  being  destroyed  by  our  authori- 
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ties  and  the  citizens.  With  Montgomery  and  the 
Alabama  River  in  the  hands  of  the  Yankees,  and 
the  cotton  in  the  hands  of  the  French  agent,  it 
could  be  at  once  shipped  to  Europe,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  manufacturers  there  relieved ;  the 
Yankees  would  not,  of  course,  object  to  such  a 
’cute  scheme,  seeing  at  once,  that  with  a  supply 
of  cotton  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements, 
England  and  France  would  lose  all  their  interest 
in  the  American  question,  and  Lincoln  would  no 
longer  be  troubled  with  fears  of  a  foreign  inter¬ 
vention. 

It  is  doubtless  a  very  nice  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wish  to  relieve  themselves  from 
a  very  disagreeable  dilemma,  but  we  can  assure 
the  French'  agent  and  all  others  that  the  scheme 
won’t  work.  The  question  concerning  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  foreign  flags  has  already  been  decided. 
The  President  having  authorized  Gen.  Lovell,  at 
New-Orleans,  to  destroy  all  cotton  and  tobacco 
belonging  to  citizens  or  foreign  residents,  indis¬ 
criminately,  where  it  was  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  same  course  will 
be  pursued  here,  and  the  French  flag  or  any  oth¬ 
er,  will  not  save  the  cotton  from  destruction  in 
case  the  enemy  threatens  to  land  at  this  point. 

April  30. — The  schooner  Maria  was  captured 
near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Santiago  de  Cuba. — N.  Y.  Tribune ,  May  6. 

— A  reconnoissance  in  force  was  made  this 
morning  from  the  right  wing  of  the  National  army, 
near  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  four  miles  north  of  Purdy, 
on  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  Nation¬ 
al  troops  met  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry,  who  fled, 
and  were  pursued  to  Purdy.  On  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town,  the  Union  troops  burned  two 
bridges  and  threw  a  locomotive  into  the  river. 
Three  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  Unionists 
retired,  having  cut  off  all  railroad  communica¬ 


tion  between  Corinth  and  the  North. — Baltimore 
American ,  May  2. 

—A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
issued  a  general  order  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  Seventy-seventh  regiment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  Col.  F.  S.  Stam- 
baugh  commanding,  at  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  and  of 
the  First  regiment  of  cavalry,  Pennsylvania  vol¬ 
unteers,  Col.  George  D.  Bayard  commanding,  at 
Falmouth,  Virginia.  He  orders  that  “Shiloh, 
April  7th,  1862,”  be  inscribed  on  the  flag  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  and  that 
“Falmouth,  April  18th,  1862,”  be  inscribed  on 
the  flag  of  the  First  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  that 
this  order  be  read  at  the  head  of  all  the  regiments 
of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

— In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  seventy-five  yeas  against  forty -five  nays : 

Resolved ,  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary 
of  War,  by  investing  Alexander  Cummings  with 
the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  with¬ 
out  restriction,  without  requiring  from  him  any 
guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties,  when  the  services  of  competent  public  offi¬ 
cers  were  available,  and  by  involving  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persons 
not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  matter  of  such  contracts — 
especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  future  de¬ 
livery — has  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to 
the  public  service,  and  deserving  the  censure  of 
this  House. 

— The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War,  in  reference  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  rebels  at  Manassas  of  the  remains  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  killed 
in  battle  there,  was  made  public. — {Doc.  155.) 
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Doc.  1. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  PENSACOLA. 

JANUARY  1,  1862. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fight  at  Pensacola  : 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  a  small  rebel 
steamer  was  observed  from  Fort  Pickens  making 
her  way  towards  the  navy-yard.  She  behaved  in 
a  very  defiant  manner,  some  on  board  waving  a 
rebel  flag,  which  seemed  to  say,  “You  dare  not 
fire  at  me.”  This  was  not  to  be  borne  with  pa¬ 
tience,  as  Colonel  Brown  had  frequently  warned 
General  Bragg  that  the  presence  of  these  steamers 
would  not  be  put  up  with.  As  she  approached, 
Fort  Pickens  opened  upon  her,  when  she  retreated 
at  double-quick  time.  The  fire  from  Fort  Pickens 
was  immediately  answered  from  all  the  rebel 
batteries  and  the  engagement  became  general. 
The  firing  was  kept  up  throughout  the  day,  and 
at  night  Pickens  maintained  a  slow  fire  from  the 
thirteen-inch  mortars,  which  was  hotly  returned 
by  the  rebels.  About  eleven  p.m.  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  navy-yard,  which  continued  throughout 
the  night,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  conflagration 
it  is  supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  navy-yard  have  been  destroyed,  and 
also  the  larger  part,  if  not  all,  the  town  of  AV oolsey, 
which  is  adjoining  the  navy -yard  on  the  north. 

The  firing  on  both  sides  was  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  accuracy.  Shells  in  countless  numbers 
fell  inside  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  no  loss  was  sustained.  Our  side  returned 
the  compliment  in  equal  proportion,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  we  will  have  the  old  story  from  General 
Bragg,  that  he  took  it  all  very  coolly,  and  their 
loss  was  nothing.  * 

The- scene  during  the  night  was  magnificent  in 
the  extreme.  Every  shell  could  be  traced  in  its 
course  through  the  air  from  the  time  it  left  the 
gun  until  it  exploded ;  and  this,  in  connection 
with  the  conflagration,  rendered  the  whole  affair 
a  sight  such  as  Pensacola,  and  but  few  other 
places,  had  ever  before  witnessed.  The  illumin¬ 
ation  was  so  great  that  it  was  distinctly  seen  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Mercedita  when  over 
forty  miles  at  sea. 

All  our  batteries  were  engaged,  and  did  their 
work  admirably.  Fort  McRae,  which  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  by  our  squadron  and  Battery 
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Scott  at  the  last  engagement,  appeared  to  have 
resumed  its  accustomed  vigor,  for  it  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  throughout  the  engagement. 

Several  of  the  squadron  were  present,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  fight,  and  it  is  as  well  they  did  not, 
for  nothing  could  have  been  gained,  and  probably 
much  would  have  been  lost  had  they  attempted 
to  have  opposed  their  wooden  sides  to  stone  walls 
and  earthworks. 

The  bombardment  was  the  old  story  of  fort 
against  fort,  at  a  distance  too  great  for  any  decisive 
result.  AVc  gain  nothing,  yet  expend  a  great 
amount  of  powder,  shot,  and  shell,  and  they  the 
same.  Apart  from  the  burning  of  AVarrington, 
the  navy-yard,  and  AVoolsey,  I  doubt  if  we  have 
done  them  any  injury  worth  speaking  of;  and  as 
for  Fort  Pickens,,  it  is  as  strong  as  before  the  first 
bombardment.  There  were  but  few,  if  any,  inci¬ 
dents  wrorth  recording  during  this  affair.  Colonel 
Brown,  by  way  of  bravado,  suspended  a  light 
outside  of  the  Fort,  that  the  rebels  might  better  see 
where  to  fire  at.  AVhat  his  reasons  were  for  so 
doing  he  alone  knows.  No  doubt  they  were  good 
ones. 

I  can  not  see  what  benefit  can  accrue  from 
these  bombardments,  especially  when  we  have 
no  force  to  follow  up  any  advantage  we  may 
gain.  Colonel  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  had  he 
five  thousand  additional  troops,  he  could  take  the 
navy -yard  and  Forts  McRae  and  Barrancas.  Per¬ 
haps  he  might,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  he  can. 
I  should  think  that  he  would  wait  until  the  re¬ 
quired  force  arrived  before  commencing  active 
operations  of  any  kind.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
forts  and  batteries  now  in  possession  of  the  rebels 
must  be  effectually  silenced  before  any  attack  can 
be  made  with  ten  thousand  men,  with  any  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  permanent  success. 


Doc.  2. 

FIGHT  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  S.  C. 

JANUARY  1,  1862. 

REPORT  OP  FLAG  OFFICER  S.  F.  DUPONT. 

Flag  Ship  Wabash,  Pout  Royal  Harbor,  January  4, 1S6‘2. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  depart¬ 
ment,  that  the  attention  of  General  Sherman  and 
myself  has  been  drawn  for  some  time  past  to 
the  design  of  the  enemy  to  shut  up  our  troops 
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in  Port  Royal  Island,  by  placing  obstructions  in 
Coosaw  River  and  Whale  branch,  by  constructing 
batteries  at  Port  Royal  Ferry,  at  Seabrook,  and  at 
or  near  Boyd’s  Creek,  and  by  accumulating  men 
in  this  vicinity  in  such  manner  as  to  be  able 
to  throw  a  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  troops  upon  any  of  these  points  at  a 
short  notice.  In  a  confidential  communication 
of  the  28th  ultimo,  the  General  informed  me  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  arresting  peremptorily 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  for  doing  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  serve  a  subsequent  purpose, 
and  he  requested  me  to  furnish  my  quota  of  the 
force  to  be  employed  in  the  combined  operation. 

The  plan  of  conduct  having  been  fully  deter¬ 
mined  in  several  conferences  between  the  com¬ 
manders-in-chief  and  the  heads  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  having  been 
selected  for  the  time  of  attack,  I  appointed  Com¬ 
mander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  to  the  command  of  the 
naval  forces,  consisting  of  the  gunboats  Ottawa, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Stevens ;  Pembina,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commanding  Bankhead,  and  the  four  armed 
boats  of  this  ship,  carrying  howitzers,  under  the 
charge  of  Lieutenants  Upshur,  Luce,  and  Irwin, 
and  Acting  Master  KempfF,  all  of  which  were  to 
enter  the  Coosaw  by  Beaufort  River ;  and  of  the 
gunboat  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Ammen, 
and  the  tugboat  Ellen,  Acting  Master  Command¬ 
ing  Budd,  both  of  which  were  to  move  up  Beau¬ 
fort  River  and  approach  the  batteries  at  Seabrook 
and  Port  Royal  Ferry  by  Whale  branch.  The 
armed  tug  E.  B.  Hale,  Acting  Master  Foster,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Barnes,  was  after¬ 
wards  despatched  to  Commander  Rodgers. 

The  part  assigned  to  the  naval  force  was  to 
protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  at  Haywood’s 
plantation,  the  first  point  of  debarkation,  to  cover 
the  route  of  the  advancing  column,  and  the  second 
point  of  debarkation,  and  to  assail  the  batteries  on 
their  front.  I  refer  you,  with  pleasure,  to  the 
official  reports  for  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  from  the  note  of  Brigadier- 
General  Stevens,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this 
report,  and  from  various  other  sources,  I  learn  that 
the  naval  part  of  the  expedition  was  conducted  by 
Commander  Rodgers  with  the  highest  skill  and 
ability.  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
his  detailed  report,  which  the  department  will 
read  with  pleasure.  Respectfully,  etc., 

.  S.  F.  Dupont. 

REPOUT  OF  COMMANDER  C.  R.  P.  RODGERS. 

United  States  Flag  Snip  Wabash,  ) 
Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  January  8,  1S62.  j 

Sir:  I  reached  Beaufort  at  noon  on  the  31st 
of  December,  with  the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commanding  Stevens,  and  Pembina,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commanding  Bankhead,  and  the  four  large 
boats  of  this  ship,  each  carrying  a  twelve-pound 
howitzer,  under  Lieutenants  Upshur,  Luce,  and 
Irwin,  and  Acting-Master  KempfF.  At  sunset 
Lieutenant  Barnes,  of  this  ship,  joined  me  with 
the  armed  steamer  E.  B.  Hale,  Acting-Master 
Commanding  Foster.  In  order  that  no  intimation 
might  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  our  approach, 


these  vessels  remained  at  Beaufort  until  after 
dark,  when  they  ascended  the  river  to  a  point 
about  two  miles  from  the  Cool-saw.  where  we 
anchored  to  await  daylight.  At  four  the  next 
morning  I  moved  on  with  the  launches,  and  at 
daylight  joined  General  Stevens,  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  and  at  the  appointed  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous. 

The  troops  having  all  embarked,  we  crossed 
the  Coosaw,  and  at  eight  a.m.,  the  first  detach¬ 
ment  of  volunteers  landed,  under  cover  of  our 
boat-guns,  at  Haywood’s  plantation,  and  with 
them  went  the  two  light  howitzers  of  the  Wabash, 
to  serve  as  a  section  of  light  artillery,  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Irwin,  of  this  ship.  At  sunrise  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Stevens  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Ottawa  through  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Brick¬ 
yard,  and  in  joining  me  in  front  of  the  column, 
the  Pembina  and  E.  B.  Hale  arriving  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  We  proceeded  to  the  next  landing,  at 
Adams’s  plantation,  where  the  re  mainingtroops 
were  ordered  to  disembark.  On  our  way  up  we 
threw  a  few  shells  into  what  seemed  an  outpost 
of  the  enemy,  near  a  long  embankment. 

Anchoring  the  gunboat  at  ten  o’clock  so  as  to 
cover  the  route  of  the  advancing  column,  and  the 
second  point  of  debarkation,  where  also  our 
launches  were  stationed,  I  went  up  in  the  Hale  to 
within  range  of  the  battery  at  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
at  which  Lieutenant  Barnes  threw  a  few  shot  and 
shell,  dislodging  a  body  of  troops  stationed  in  the 
adjoining  field,  but  eliciting  no  response  from  the 
battery. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.,  General  Stevens  being 
ready  to  move,  the  gunboats  shelled  the  woods  in 
front  of  his  skirmishers,  and  then  advancing  we 
threw  a  rapid  fire  into  the  fort  at  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  and  anchored  in  front  of  it  at  two  forty  p.m., 
the  Ottawa  passing  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
causeways.  The  enemy  had  succeeded  in  taking 
off  all  their  guns  save  one,  but  I  could  not  learn 
whether  any  except  field-pieces  had  been  removed 
on  the  day  of  attack.  We  found  a  quantity  of 
eight-inch  shells  and  thirty -pounder  rifled  shells 
in  the  magazines. 

At  half-past  two  the  Seneca,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Ammen,  and  the  Ellen,  Master  Com¬ 
manding  Budd,  the  other  vessels  which  you  had 
placed  under  my  orders,  having  passed  from 
Broad  River  through  Whale  branch,  came  within 
signal  distance,  and  their  commanders  came  on 
board  the  Ottawa,  having  assisted  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  works  at  Seabrook  ;  but  their  vessels 
were  prevented  by  the  lowness  of  the  tide  from 
joining  me.  The  Ellen  came  up  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  the  Seneca  the  next  morning. 

Immediately  after  the  Ottawa  had  anchored,  the 
ferry  was  reopened,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Round- 
heads  passed  over  and  occupied  the  Fort,  where 
they  were  joined,  about  four  o’clock,  by  General 
Stevens’s  advanced  guard.  The  enemy  appearing 
in  force  and  in  line  of  battle  upon  the  right  of  our 
troops,  at  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o’clock,  the 
Ottawa  moved  down  the  river  a  short  distance, 
with  the  Pembina,  and  opened  fire  with  eleven- 
inch  and  Parrot  guns,  their  shells  falling  among 
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the  enemy’s  troops  with  great  effect,  driving  them 
into  the  woods,  and  clearing  the  flank  of  our 
column,  where  the  skirmishers  had  been  engaged, 
and  the  enemy  had  opened  fire  from  a  field-bat¬ 
tery  of  several  pieces.  Soon  after  sunset  we  ceased 
firing  for  a  while,  and  the  enemy  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  to  one  of  our  advanced  posts,  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  carry  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
Just  then  the  gunboats  reopened,  and  before 
General  Stevens’s  messenger  could  convey  his  re¬ 
ply,  that  the  firing  should  cease  for  an  hour,  to 
enable  the  enemy  to  carry  off  their  wounded,  the 
officer  who  had  brought  the  flag  had  galloped  off. 
At  sunset  I  landed  our  heavy  howitzer,  directing 
Lieutenant  Upshur  to  place  it  in  battery  with  the 
guns  already  on  shore  under  Lieutenant  Irwin, 
there  being  no  artillery  with  the  brigade  but  that 
of  the  Wabash.  At  the  same  time  Lieutenant 
Luce,  with  the  second  launch  and  its  rifled  gun, 
and  Lieutenant  Barnes,  with  the  Hale,  were  sent 
to  the  lower  landing  to  protect  the  boats  and 
steamer  in  which  our  troops  had  crossed,  and 
superintend  their  removal  to  the  ferry,  winch  was 
accomplished  about  midnight. 

At  sunrise  we  reembarked  our  boat-guns.  At 
thirty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  2d,  the  enemy  again  appearing  in  the  wood, 
we  opened  a  hot  fire  of  shot  and  shells  from  the 
Ottawa,  Seneca,  Pembina,  Ellen,  and  Hale,  and 
after  firing  briskly  for  a  time  slackened  the  fire 
so  as  to  drop  a  shot  or  shell  into  the  woods 
about  once  a  minute.  At  forty  minutes  past  nine 
o’clock  our  troops  began  to  recross  the  ferry,  and 
were  all  over  by  noon,  our  field-guns  having  been 
landed,  at  the  request  of  General  Stevens,  to  cover 
the  rear  of  the  returning  column.  The  enemy 
made  no  further  demonstration.  The  scows  which 
had  been  used  in  crossing  were  taken  to  our  ves¬ 
sels,  to  be  towed  to  Beaufort,  and  at  two  p.m.  we 
got  under  way  and  moved  down  the  Coosaw  to  a 
point  near  the  Beaufort  River,  where  we  were 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  morning’s  tide  to  pass 
through  the  Brickyard  channel. 

I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  I  found  in  cooperating  with  General 
Stevens,  and  my  admiration  of  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  troops  and  made  his 
combinations.  About  twenty-five  hundred  of  our 
volunteers  crossed  the  Coosaw.  Their  conduct 
and  bearing  were  excellent.  I  have  to  thank  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  vessels  for  the  skilful 
and  prompt  support  they  gave  me.  The  manner 
in  which  their  guns  were  served,  and  their  vessels 
handled,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  shows 
the  highest  professional  merit.  The  manner  in 
which  the  boat  and  field-guns  of  the  Wabash 
were  managed  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  them 
did  those  officers  much  credit. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Annnen  will  make  a 
separate  report  of  the  service  of  the  Seneca  and 
Ellen,  at  Scabrook,  before  I  met  him,  at  half-past 
two,  on  New-Year’s  day.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  to  you  that  his  work  was  thoroughly 
done.  The  channel  of  the  Coosaw  is  so  narrow 
and  so  shallow  in  many  parts  that  it  does  not 
afford  a  vessel  room  to  turn  by  the  ordinary 


methods,  and  our  gunboats  were,  consequently, 
very  often  aground ;  but  so  admirably  are  they 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  service  that  we  never  felt 
any  solicitude  for  their  safety. 

Lieutenant  Coggswell,  a  signal  officer  of  the 
army,  was  directed  to  report  to  me  for  duty,  and 
furnished  me  with  the  means  of  constantly  com¬ 
municating  with  General  Stevens  with  a  facility 
and  rapidity  unknown  to  the  naval  service.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  that  the 
code  of  signals  invented  by  Major  Meyer  be  at 
once  introduced  into  the  navy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 

Commander. 

To  Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Dupont, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

THE  PART  TAKEN  BY  THE  MICHIGAN  TROOrS. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment,  ) 
Main  Land,  Port  Royal  Ferry,  V 
January  1,  1S62 — 8  P.M.  ) 

Brigadier-  General  Stevens  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  your  order,  this  regiment  was  safely 
landed  at  the  Adams  House,  on  the  main  land, 
having  effected  the  crossing  in  flat-boats  from 
Brickyard  Point,  Port  Royal  Island,  and  took  up 
its  line  of  march  towards  the  enemy’s  battery  at 
this  place,  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  On  our  approach 
towards  the  ferry,  we  were  ordered  to  attack  (as 
skfrmishers)  a  masked  battery  which  opened  fire 
on  us  from  the  right.  I  immediately  detached 
the  first  two  and  the  tenth  companies,  and  direct¬ 
ed  their  march  to  the  left  and  front  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  which  was  followed  by  four  additional  com¬ 
panies  to  the  right  and  front.  The  fire  of  the 
battery,  with  shells,  continued  on  our  line  until 
the  skirmishers  reached  the  right,  when  it  was 
turned  on  them,  and,  on  our  approach,  right,  left, 
and  front,  to  within  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  enemy’s  position,  a  fire  of  musketry  was 
opened  on  them.  The  force  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  the  battery,  were  concealed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  trees,  brush,  and  underwood, 
appeared  to  consist  of  two  mounted  howitzers, 
supported  by  a  regiment  or  more  of  infantry,  and. 
some  cavalry.  The  skirmishers  were  measurably 
protected  by  underbrush  and  furrows,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  by  volleys  of  musketry  and  shells  from 
the  battery.  Our  fire  was  well  directed  and 
seemed  to  be  effective.  One  mounted  officer,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  active,  was  seen  to  fall  from 
his  horse,  at  which  the  troops  on  the  enemy’s 
right  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Their  posi¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  changing  to  the  rear,  and,  as 
our  skirmishers  were  called  off,  and  the  regiment 
formed  in  line,  the  enemy’s  fire  ceased.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  then  marched  to  its  position  in  the  line 
of  battle,  in  rear  of  the  fort  at  this  point. 

Lieut.-Col.  Graves  led  on  the  left,  and  Major 
Watson  the  right  of  skirmishers.  The  Major,  in 
leading  on  the  line,  received  a  severe  flesh-wound 
in  the  leg.  I  have  to  report  that  officers  and 
men  behaved  with  admirable  bravery  and  coolness. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  from  the  well-directed 
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fire  of  our  skirmishers,  cannot  be  less  than  forty. 
Our  loss  is  seven  wounded,  and  two  missing.  A 
list  is  appended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  M.  Fenton, 

Colonel  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment. 

ORDER  REFERRING!  TO  CORPORAL  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  ) 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  January  7,  1SG1.  j 

Report  relative  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  Eighth  Michi¬ 
gan,  Company  A,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
1st  inst.,  and  left  on  the  field : 

Negroes  Mingo  and  wife  Anthor  testify  :  Saw 
him  in  a  wagon  at  the  railroad,  wounded  in  the 
right  side ;  was  surrounded  by  spectators ;  he 
would  give  no  information  ;  he  received  water  to 
drink  from  them  ;  the  rebels  asked  him  if  it  was 
right  to  run  them  off  their  own  land ;  he  said  it 
was,  and  there  were  those  behind  that  would  re¬ 
venge  his  fall ;  remaining  true  to  his  flag  and  con¬ 
scious  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  at  which  time 
he  died. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment,  ) 
Camp  near  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  January  7,  1862.  j 

Special  Order  : 

In  consideration  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  ac¬ 
tion,  and  heroic  death  of  John  Q.  Adams,  Corpo¬ 
ral  of  Company  A,  the  above  report  will  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  regimental  records,  with  this 
order.  By  order  of 

Colonel  AYilliam  M.  Fenton. 

N.  Minor  Pratt,  Adjutant. 

CONGRATULATORY  ORDER  OF  COLONEL  FENTON. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment,  | 
Camp  on  Port  Royal  Island,  January  3, 1SG2.  f 

Order  No.  41 : 

The  Colonel  commanding,  congratulates  the 
regiment  on  their  coolness  and  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Coosaw  River,  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
American  flag  was  planted  that  day  by  you  on 
the  mainland  of  South-Carolina,  and  you  were  the 
the  only  regiment  directly  engaged  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  have  given  renown  and  honor  to  the 
State  which  sent  you  forth  to  battle  for  a  nation's 
rights.  Emulate  the  daring  (while  you  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  afflictions)  of  your  comrades,  who 
were  suffering  from  wounds  in  their  country’s 
cause,  and  the  Eighth  Michigan  may  yet  have  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  harder  blow  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union.  By  order  of 

Colonel  AYilliam  M.  Fenton. 

N.  M.  Pratt,  Adjutant. 

BOSTON  “TRANSCRIPT”  ACCOUNT. 

Beaufort,  S.  C.,  January  2, 18C2. 

On  December  31st,  orders  were  issued  at  head¬ 
quarters  on  Hilton  Head,  for  the  Forty-seventh 
New-York  and  the  Forty-eighth  New-York,  Col. 
Frazier  and  Col.  Perry,  to  be  in  marching  trim  in 
one  hour,  with  rations  for  three  days,  and  report 
to  Gen.  Stevens,  commanding  the  Second  brigade 
E.  C.,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  At  the  same  time  Com. 
Dupont  issued  orders  to  the  gunboats  Ottawa, 
Capt.  Rogers,  Pembina,  Captain  Bankhead,  the 
Seneca,  the  Ellen,  and  Hale.  The  Forty-seventh 


and  Forty-eighth  embarked  on  the  transports 
Delaware  and  Boston,  under  convoy  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  and  Pembina,  all  of  which,  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  men  of  the  Forty-eighth,  and  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  the  Forty-seventh,  reported  ready 
for  service  at  headquarters,  about  five  o’clock  on 
the  31st  December.  Gen.  Stevens’s  command 
consisted  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Highlanders,  quar¬ 
tered  at  and  near  the  ferry  called  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  ten  miles  from  Beaufort,  and  the  Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania,  quartered  half-way  out,  and  the 
Eighth  Michigan,  quartered  in  town,  and  the 
One  Hundredth  Pennsylvania,  (“  Roundheads,”) 
also  quartered  in  town.  The  Roundheads  march¬ 
ed  and  halted  at  the  ferry,  a  ten-mile  tramp  over 
the  shell  road. 

The  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eighth 
Michigan  were  marched  to  “  Brickyard  ”  Land¬ 
ing,  about  six  miles  out  on  the  “  Shell  Road,” 
and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  on  a  cross-road 
to  the  right,  there  to  be  conveyed  by  flat-boats 
across  to  the  main  land,  the  Seventy-ninth,  also, 
in  advance,  with  Gen.  Stevens  in  person.  The 
boats  containing  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty- 
eighth  New-York,  were  to  move  at  daylight.  All 
knew  they  were  to  make  a  New-Yekr’s  call  upon 
the  enemy,  but  none  knew  where  until  under 
way.  The  Ottawa  and  Pembina,  convoying  the 
troops  on  the  transports,  went  up  Beaufort  River, 
and  turned  into  the  Coosaw  River  —  the  other 
gunboats  went  up  through  Broad  River,  and 
thence  into  the  Coosaw. 

The  first  call  of  the  New-Year-was  to  be  at  the 
Port  Royal  ferry  landing,  where  the  rebels  had  a 
fort  that  mounted  seven  guns.  The  order  for 
landing  was  as  follows  :  The  Seventy -ninth  in  ad¬ 
vance,  landed  at  “  Chisholm’s  ”  Plantation,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Fiftieth  and  Eighth  Michigan,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  three  boat-howitzers,  from  the  Ottawa; 
the  Highlander  sent  one  boat-load  ahead  as  skir¬ 
mishers,  with  a  negro,  “  Isaac,”  as  guide,  landed, 
and,  after  a  short  time  occupied  in  deploying, 
finding  all  clear  of  the  enemy,  sufficient  for  land¬ 
ing,  they  disembarked,  the  Seventy-ninth  still  in 
advance  with  one  company  as  skirmishers,  sup¬ 
porting  the  howitzers,  which  were  also  landed. 

After  advancing  about  one  mile,  to  within  rifle 
distance  of  the  woods,  discovered  mounted  rebel ' 
pickets  passing  in  the  road  at  the  woods.  The 
howitzers  were  immediately  brought  to  the  front 
on  double-quick — unlimbered,  and  threw  some 
half-dozen  shells  into  the  woods,  and  such  a 
scampering  you  never  witnessed  before.  The 
deploy  of  two  companies  were  then  sent,  right 
and  left,  advancing  toward  the  woods,  with  the 
balance  of  the  Seventy-ninth  on  the  road,  with 
the  howitzers,  all  on  double-quick.  They  enter¬ 
ed  the  woods,  still  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  ene¬ 
my.  The  route  through  the  woods,  I  am  told, 
was  dreadful  for  the  deploying  party,  as,  when 
they  came  out  the  other  side,  about  one  mile,  they 
were  bloody,  and  torn  from  scratches  received 
by  the  thorns  and  underbrush ;  but  what  were 
“  scratches  ”  when  they  “  played  for  a  good 
shot  ?” 

I  will  say  here,  that  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
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ing,  only  the  Seventy-ninth,  and  the  Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania,  landed  here  at  this  first  landing, 
called  “  Chisholm’s  Plantation,”  the  Eighth  Michi¬ 
gan,  understanding  that  they  were  to  land  at  the 
“Adams  House,”  so  called;  consequently  the 
point  to  be  reached  first  was  the  “Adams  House,” 
where  the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  New- 
York  were  to  land  from  the  steamers,  while  the 
Eighth  Michigan  went  over  in  flat-boats  to  the 
same  place. 

The  Highlanders  and  the  Fiftieth,  with  the 
navy  howitzers,  were  still  pushing  on  at  double- 
quick,  and  arrived  at  the  Adams  House,  four 
miles  from  their  first  landing,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  New-York, 
and  Eighth  Michigan  landing  with  their  first 
boat-loads.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  placed  on 
the  “Adams”  just  as  the  Highlanders  brought 
up  the  advance. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  the  rebels  first  seen  in  the 
woods  fired  upon  our  men  (signal-officer  Lieut. 
Taft  being  in  advance)  one  round  as  they  retreat¬ 
ed.  We  were  informed  by  the  negroes  at  Hey¬ 
ward’s  plantation,  that  some  three  hundred  men 
had  been  there  that  night,  having  some  intimation 
that  we  were  going  to  make  an  attack.  It  was 
at  this  plantation  (Heyward’s)  where  Lieut.  Por¬ 
ter,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  took  seven  pickets 
as  prisoners,  a  few  days  since.  The  seven  rebels 
are  all  now  quartered  in  the  next  house  to  where 
I  am  living. 

All  the  while  we  were  landing,  our  gunboats 
were  advancing  and  shelling  the  woods  imme¬ 
diately  on  our  right,  and  playing  at  long  distances 
upon  the  fort. 

The  gunboats  Ottawa,  Pembina,  and  Hale 
covering  the  landing  of  troops,  and  the  Seneca 
and  Ellen  having  gone  round  the  other  way 
through  the  Broad  River,  were  also  pitching  into 
the  Fort  from  that  side. 

Now,  then,  the  troops  all  landed  and  within 
three  miles  of  the  fort,  the  order  of  battle  was 
formed  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
some  four  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  rebels 
who  were  in  and  near  the  fort,  (as  we  knew  they 
mult  retreat  when  our  gunboats  had  obtained 
the  range.)  It  was  as  follows  : 

’  Left  wing  —  The  Highlanders,  Seventy -ninth 
New-York,  in  advance,  with  three  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Major  Morrison  ;  the  Navy  How¬ 
itzers,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Irwin  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  with  forty  men  ;  Eighth  Michigan,  Colonel 
Fenton,  five  hundred  men ;  the  centre — Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania,  Col.  Crist,  five  hundred  men  ;  the 
reserve  —  Forty-seventh  New-York,  Lieut.-Col. 
Frazer,  six  hundred  men,  commanding,  assisted 
by  Major  Bedell,  of  the  Third  New-IIampshire  ; 
Forty-Eighth  New-York,  Col.  Perry,  (as  Col. 
Perry  was  acting  as  Brigadier,  under  Gen.  Ste¬ 
vens,  Lieut.-Col.  William  B.  Barton  took  com¬ 
mand,  and  did  it  nobly.) 

The  total  of  the  force  was  three  thousand  and 
forty  men.  The  balance  of  the  Seventy-ninth, 
consisting  of  two  companies,  went  over  to  the 
main,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ferry,  covered 
by  the  gunboats  there,  and  the  Roundheads 


were  ordered  to  cross  at  the  Ferry  in  face 
of  the  battery.  Lieut.  Ransom,  of  Hamilton’s 
battery,  with  two  rifle  Parrots,  six-pounders, 
were  at  the  Ferry  on  the  Beaufort  side,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Roundheads,  Col.  Lesure,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men. 

The  advance  sounded,  moving  in  company 
column  and  flanking  movements,  and  after  about 
one  mile  advance  (which  was  a  great  drill  for  our 
troops)  without  seeing  the  enemy,  we  were  sud¬ 
denly  fired  upon  by  a  rebel  battery  on  the  right, 
in  the  woods.  The  shells  fell  thick  and  fast  all 
about  us  ;  our  skirmishers  all  the  while  were 
picking  otf  the  rebels  who  were  so  unlucky  as 
to  get  too  much  exposed  from  their  beautiful 
cover. 

Owing  to  this  sudden  outbreak  from  the  rebel 
batteries,  a  change  of  position  in  column  was 
made.  The  Eighth  Michigan  were  ordered  to 
advance  by  companies  as  skirmishers,  leaving 
about  three  companies  to  fall  back  upon ;  the 
“  Highlanders,”  in  the  extreme  advance,  still  do¬ 
ing  their  duty  nobly,  as  skirmishers — the  Fifti¬ 
eth,  and  the  “  Howitzers,”  being  left  as  a  reserve  ; 
the  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  moving  by 
flank  immediately  on  the  rebels’  left.  After  se¬ 
vere  fighting  on  both  sides,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  news  was  brought  that  the  Fort  was  va¬ 
cated.  The  only  object  of  our  tete-cl-te,te  being 
to  take  the  Fort,  the  order  was  given  to  fall  back, 
and  our  skimishers  came  in,  formed  in  company 
column. 

The  Forty-seventh  and  Forty-eighth  came  in 
first,  with  the  Seventy -ninth  still  in  “  deploy  skir 
mishing,”  but  gradually-  falling  back.  We  al' 
moved  for  the  Fort.  The  rebels  had  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  world,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
position ;  and  though  they  retreated,  even  from 
the  woods,  carrying  along  their  battery  of  five 
guns  with  them,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
going,  for  who  in  the  kingdom  could  ever  stand, 
when  Heaven  seemed  pouring  dowm  a  thunder¬ 
shower  of  iron  ? 

I  began  to  give  the  order  of  our  return.  The 
Roundheads,  not  having  had  so  much  hard  work, 
having  gained  entrance  to  the  Fort,  from  the  ferry 
directly  opposite,  wrere  now  placed  within  the 
Fort  to  act  as  reserve.  The  Forty-eighth  were 
now  on  the  way  back  to  their  transports,  closely 
followed  by  the  Forty-seventh,  went  directly 
across  the  ferry,  and  marched  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  halted.  Each  regiment  returned 
from  the  field,  by  right  and  left  wing,  back  into 
the  Fort,  and  down  the  shell  road  to  the  ferry, 
writh  deploy  skirmishers  still  out,  but  gradually 
moving  in,  for  the  expectation  was  that  the  rebels 
were  going  to  assail  our  retreat,  as  they  were 
still  in  the  woods,  with  an  addition  of  cavalry. 
The  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  were  on  their  knees 
ready  to  receive  a  cavalry  charge,  but  the  enemy 
were  too  much  afraid  of  our  “Baby  Gun”  on  the 
Pembina.  The  Seventy-ninth  now  over,  and  the 
Eighth  Michigan  falling  back,  orders  were  given 
to  burn  all  the  buildings  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  Lieut.  Porter  was  detailed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Soon  the  buildings  were  all  in  a  bright 
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flame,  and  our  little  army  all  safe  and  secure 
from  surprise. 

The  Fort  was  a  miserably  poor  concern.  In  a 
short  time  after  our  occupation  of  it,  the  enemy 
came  back  in  force,  in  the  woods  near,  fronting 
the  enclosure.  It  was  now  about  four  o’clock. 
We  had  accomplished  our  object,  and  “filled  the 
bill,”  and  as  night  was  fast  setting  in  upon  us, 
Gen.  Stevens,  expecting  the  enemy  would  make 
a  night  attack,  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  lie  on 
their  arms.  Pickets  were  extended  and  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  called  it  a  kind  of  “  reconnoissance 
in  body,”  and  were  well  satisfied  with  our  day’s 
work.  I  might  say  night  and  day,  for  we  were 
on  the  march  (those  who  did  any  marching)  from 
four  a.m.  until  we  met  the  enemy,  except  while 
crossing  on  to  the  “Main.” 

Gen.  Sherman  gave  the  orders  to  go  to  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  take  the  Fort,  bring  off  the  guns, 
feel  of  the  enemy,  and  come  back ;  and  I  can 
heartily  and  truly  express  the  sentiments  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  —  especially  of  Gen.  Stevens,  for 
he  is  “fight  way  up  to  the  handle ”  —  and  say, 
not  one  but  what  could  go  to  “  Uncle  Tim,”  as 
they  call  him  in  his  battery,  and  say,  “  General 
Sherman  (as  Metamora) 

‘  You’ve  sent  for  me  and  I’ve  come. 

Umpli !  if  you  don’t  want  me, 

Why,  I’ll  go  back  again.’  ” 

And  so  they  would  go  back,  every  man  of  them, 
and  only  give  them  their  field  artillery,  their 
light  batteries,  they  could  easily  take  the  enemy’s 
artillery. 

It  seems,  to  all  appearances,  the  rebels  had  six 
guns  in  the  Fort,  five  six-inch  and  one  twelve- 
pounder  cannon  —  an  old  English  piece.  The 
five,  undoubtedly,  were  the  self-same  guns  which 
did  not  arrive  on  Hilton  Head,  when  sent  for  by 
the  enemy  to  cover  a  retreat  from  old  “Fort 
Walker.”  The  enemy  tried  to  get  the  twelve- 
pounder  off,  but  no  go  ;  so  they  spiked  it. 

You  can  count  on  the  loss  of  the  enemy  as 
hundreds,  while  we  lost  only  two  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners.  Their  names  are  :  Corporal  J. 
Q.  Adams,  and  private  Edward  Brooks,  both  of 
Company  A,  Eighth  Michigan  ;  M.  Weidenheimer, 
Company  E,  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania,  wounded  in 
right  foot ;  Ensign  Herbert,  wounded  in  right 
leg  by  rebel  shell. 

One  man  of  the  Forty-eighth  New-York  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  The  names  of  the  wounded, 
all  belonging  to  the  Eighth  Michigan,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Major  A.  B.  Watson,  Minie  rifle- ball  in 
upper  part  of  thigh,  getting  along  very  comfort¬ 
ably.  Privates  Ira  Armstrong,  Company  A,  shot 
through  the  lower  right  thigh ;  A.  B.  Miller,  Co. 
A,  upper  right  leg  ;  Amos  Wetherbee,  Co.  B, 
shot  through  the  side.  Nathaniel  K.  Thayer 
Co.  C,  left  log ;  William  Wood,  Co.  I,  lower  part 
of  right  thigh  ;  James  W.  Rich,  Sergt.  Co.  I, 
slightly  in  right  thigh.  All  wounded  by  rifle- 
bullets,  and  all  in  the  legs. 

Summary.  —  One  officer  wounded ;  nine  pri¬ 
vates  wounded ;  two  privates  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing.  Total,  twelve.  None  killed. 


In  the  affair,  Gen.  Stevens  has  shown  himself 
worthy  to  occupy  the  position  he  now  occupies, 
and  any  position  which  requires  military  skill, 
accompanied  by  cool-headed  planning.  He  is  a 
brave  soldier,  and  I  am  not  doing  him  more  than 
common  justice,  when  I  say  that  to  a  dot  our  ar¬ 
rangements  were  a  perfect  success,  formed  by  a 
soldier  of  the  first  order. 

The  rebels,  right  in  the  heat  of  our  heavy  firing 
from  the  gunboats,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  but  only 
got  far  enough  along  a  causeway,  near  the  woods, 
to  inform  us,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  they  wanted  to 
get  their  wounded  and  dead ;  but  the  shells  burst 
around  them  so  thick  and  fast,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  go  back.  As  soon  as  the  message  was 
received  by  the  General,  he  signalized,  and  the 
gunboats  ceased,  and  he  immediately  sent  Lieut. 
A.  J.  Holbrook,  Aid-de-camp  on  Gen.  Viele’s  staff, 
and  Lieut.  Lynn,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan,  with 
a  flag  of  truce;  but  to  no  purpose  —  the  rebels 
were  no  where  to  be  seen  or  heard.  They  pene¬ 
trated  the  woods,  and  called  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  but  received  no  answer. 

These  officers  reported  three  men  lying  dead, 
most  horribly  mangled.  One  man  had  a  leg 
blown  off  close  to  his  body,  and  lay  crosswise  on 
the  causeway  ;  of  another,  nothing  remained  but 
his  head  and  shoulders ;  one  with  a  leg  gone, 
and  piece  of  shell  through  him.  All  along  the 
causeway  they  saw  fingers,  hands,  arms  and 
heads ! 

I  went  there  this  morning,  and  found  the  de¬ 
scription  given,  had  been  too  true.  Dr.  Kemble, 
Brigade  Surgeon,  went  out  and  buried  the  dead. 
We  observed  one  poor  man  lying  in  a  large  white 
house,  formerly  the  rebel  headquarters,  wounded 
from  a  shell,  and  picked  up  by  the  negroes,  and 
carried  into  this  house.  He  was  nearly  disem¬ 
bowelled.  On  our  retreat,  we  took  him  along, 
poor  fellow,  but  he  cannot  live ;  he  will  die  be¬ 
fore  morning,  and  yet  has  his  senses. 

We  know  only  what  we  saw,  and  should  say 
three  hundred  rebels  were  killed  outright,  and 
the  havoc  and  slaughter  in  the  woods,  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  those  shells,  God  only  knows. 
The  rebels  themselves  will  know  at  roll-call.  * 

The  name  of  the  wounded  rebel  brought  in  is 
Vallandigham,  and  related  to  the  man  of  the* 
same  name  from  Ohio,  a  representative  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  made  such  rabid  secession  speeches 
last  winter. 

The  negroes  came  out  to  meet  us  with  their 
“God  bless  my  massa,”  “Jesus  be  praised,”  and 
their  poor  limbs  shook  with  joy  and  gladness, 
while  the  big  tears  coursed  down  their  faces. 
They  carried  out  the  statements  made  by  their 
masters,  “that  their  negroes  would  fight  for 
them,”  beginning  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : 
while  we  were  halting,  previous  to  the  advance, 
they  rushed  into  the  house,  and  pulled  out  feath¬ 
er  beds,  mattresses,  bedding,  crockery  ware,  and 
anything  else  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

During  the  fight,  a  rebel  officer  was  shot  from 
his  horse,  and  the  horse  captured  by  Dr.  Kem¬ 
ble.  Surgeon  Kemble  performed  double  duty — 
attending  promptly  to  the  wounded  when  brought 
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to  the  rear,  and  immediately  mounting  his  horse, 
and  acting  as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Stevens. 

The  way  young  Adams  came  to  be  taken  pris¬ 
oner  m  as  this  :  Our  men  reported  him  wounded, 
and  Surgeon  Kemble  went  after  him,  but  was 
fired  upon,  and  had  to  leave  him. 

As  Capt.  Rodgers  went  alongside  of  his  men, 
landed  with  the  howitzers  from  the  Ottawa,  he 
addressed  them,  saying:  “Now,  my  men,  I  have 
given  you  my  guns,  and  you  are  about  to  land; 
they  were  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  would  sooner 
die  than  leave  them ;  when  you  come  back,  I 
want  those  brought  also.  Will  you  stand  by 
them,  my  lads?”  And  if  you  could  only  have 
witnessed  the  expression,  when  every  one,  to  a 
man,  answered,  “Ay,  ay,  sir,”  it  would  have 
done  you  good. 

The  Chisholm  plantation  was  our  first  landing, 
the  Heywood  next,  marching  to  the  Adams,  and 
then  by  another  Chisholm,  and  thence  into  the 
Fort. 

Lieut.  J.  A.  Power,  we  found,  by  a  bill  for  his 
uniform  in  his  pocket,  belonged  to  the  I1  ourteenth 
South-Carolina  Volunteers.  He  was  found  on  the 
causeway,  poor  man,  all  gone  but  his  right  leg 
and  orie  side.  Two  others,  also,  literally  torn  to 
pieces,  were  taken  up  by  Brigade -Surgeon  Dr. 
Kemble,  and  buried. 

The  troops  were  rowed  by  negroes,  in  launches 
and  flatboats,  nearly  four  miles,  against  tide,  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  the  landing-place,  which  I  stated 
was  Col.  Heywood’ s  plantation.  The  whole  time 
the  troops  were  occupied  in  their  embarkation, 
disembarkation  and  landing,  going  the  four  miles, 
etc.,  was  only  about  two  hours,  and  so  quietly, 
that  only  the  dipping  of  our  oars  could  be  heard. 

On  the  walls  of  the  house  at  the  Ferry,  used 
as  rebel  headquarters,  was  marked  out* in  pencil: 
“On  the  18th  day  of  December,  the  battery  un¬ 
der  charge  of  Lieut.  Mcllvaine,  opened  fire  upon, 
and  effected  a  total  rout  of  the  Yankees,  killing 
fifty  and  wounding  a  hundred.”  Also:  “Dec. 
18,  1861,  we  repelled  an  attack  made  by  the 
Yankees,  killing  one  half  their  command.”  I 
suppose  the  rebels  referred  to  a  time  when  Col. 
Fenton,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan  was  making  re- 
connoissances  in  launches — at  which  time  we 
lost  one  man  killed,  none  wounded. 

Capt.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  of  the  Wabash,  was 
Acting  Commodore  of  the  Navy  on  this  occasion. 

The  howitzers  were  under  command  of  Lieut. 
John  Irwin,  of  the  Wabash,  and  Acting  Master 
Kemp.  The  Seneca  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
D.  Ainmen ;  the  Pembina,  Capt.  J.  Bankhead,  a 
Southerner,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  here ;  the  Ottawa,  Capt.  T.  Stevens ; 
the  Hale  only  arrived  at  Hilton  Head  the  night 
before  the  battle,  and  I  could  not  learn  the  name 
of  her  commander ;  the  Ellen  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  W.  Budd. 

Capt.  Bankhead  invited  me  witli  the ’company 
of  Surgeon  George  S.  Kemble,  of  the  Second  bii- 
gade,  Capt.  Charles  E.  Fuller,  ol  Gen.  Shcimans 
staff,  and  Lieut.  A.  J.  Holbrook,  on  board,  as  he 
had  a  curiosity  to  show  us  in  the  shape  of  a  pre¬ 
sent  from  Mrs.  Chisholm,  formerly  a  resident  of 


Beaufort,  which  she  sent  from  Charleston  by  one 
of  her  “high  cost”  negroes,  who,  by  the  way, 
took  care  not  to  go  back  to  her.  The  present 
consisted  of  six  pairs  extra  silver-plated  coffin- 
handles  ;  a  note  accompanying  them  saying,  that 
if  he  came  that  way  again,  to  bring  them  with 
him.  These  he  received  at  Beaufort,  a  short  time 
since,  and  he  says  he  knows  he  caused  more  cof¬ 
fins  to  be  used  yesterday,  than  have  been  used 
in  Charleston  lately. 

The  rebel  battery  in  the  fort  did  not  return 
fire  from  the  fort  once,  but  retreated  to  the  woods, 
and  there  first  showed  fight. 

The  Roundheads  were  ferried  across,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  fort  at  half-past  two  o’clock  p.m.,  Jan. 
1st,  going  up  the  shell-road  and  over  the.embra- 
zon  at  a  double  quick ;  and  the  first  intimation 
Gen.  Stevens  had  that  the  fort  was  ours,  was  by 
Capt.  Fuller’s  riding  down  and  informing  him. 
Hence  the  falling  back  of  our  troops,  as  explain¬ 
ed,  to  the  fort. 

The  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  entire  ar¬ 
rangement  is  duly  reciprocated  to  his  own  staff 
and  to  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Col.  Perry,  of  the  Forty- 
eighth,  and  Col.  Frazier,  of  the  Forty-seventh 
New-York,  and  to  all,  officers  and  rank  and  file, 
from  Gen.  Stevens. 

He  took  Col.  Perry  by  the  hand,  and  shook  it 
heartily,  while  the  tears  of  manly  courage  and 
pride  stood  in  his  eye,  and  openly  complimented 
him  and  his  Lieut. -Col.,  Barton,  and  officers,  for 
their  superior  merits  as  soldiers  and  leaders. 

The  Navy  have  at  last,  paid  a  high  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  Volunteers,  for  whom,  until  yester¬ 
day,  they  had  only  a  meagre  opinion ;  but  when 
they  (the  officers  of  the  Navy)  saw  from  their 
ships  the  unflinching  forward,  and  the  bold 
skirmishing  done  by  our  men,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  allowed  shells  to  be  hurled  over 
their  heads  and  into  the  enemy,  they  were  loud 
in  their  appreciation  of  their  coolness.  Why, 
time  after  time,  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed 
moving  by  the  wind  caused  by  passing  shells  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  heads  of  our  troops. 

The  duty  of  signalizing  from  the  land  to  the 
ships  was  in  charge  of  First  Lieutenant  Taft  and 
Second  Lieut.  Coggswell,  of  Gen.  Stevens’s  staff, 
and  was  done  in  a  manner  which  brings  credit  to 
both  these  gentlemen.  Lieut.  Taft  being  de¬ 
tailed  with  the  skirmishing  party,  and  Coggswell 
on  the  ships,  one  other  officer  occupying  a  posi¬ 
tion  near  the  reserve,  kept  up  a  complete  com¬ 
munication. 

The  big  twelve-pounder  cannon,  captured  from 
the  enemy,  now  stands  in  front  of  Gen.  Stevens’s 
headquarters.  Bkieb  Wood. 

PHILADELPHIA  “PRESS”  ACCOUNT. 

Port  Royal,  Jan.  5, 18C2. 

A  very  skilfully  planned  and  skilfully  executed 
little  movement  has  just  occurred  here,  which 
begins  the  new  year  in  the  pleasantest  manner 
possible.  Beaufort  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Port  Royal  Island,  and  about  ten  miles  north  of 
it,  on  the  Coosaw  River,  is  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
which  affords  the  best  means  of  crossing  from 
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the  island  to  the  main.  The  principal  road  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  leads  across  this  ferry, 
toward  which  causeways  are  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  Coosaw.  The  Ferry  can  be  approached 
from  Hilton  Head,  by  water,  in  two  ways :  by 
the  Broad  River,  on  the  western  side  of  the  is¬ 
land,  and  through  the  Port  Royal  River  and  its 
arm,  Brick  yard  Creek,  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  same  island.  Almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  battle  at  Hilton  Head,  the  rebels 
began  entrenching  themselves  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Ferry ;  here  they  crossed  whenever  they 
visited  Beaufort,  previous  to  its  occupation  by 
our  troops,  and  since  this  has  been  prevented, 
they  have  established  themselves  conspicuously, 
in  sight  of  our  pickets,  and  attempted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  navigation  of  the  Coosaw  River.  Some 
two  weeks  ago  they  fired  into  the  little  steamer 
Mayflower,  used  for  transporting  purposes,  and 
one  man,  in  her  convoy  of  small  boats,  was  kill¬ 
ed.  It  was  determined  to  instruct  the  rebels 
that  no  such  demonstrations  could  be  made  by 
them  with  impunity. 

On  Tuesday,  December  31st,  the  gunboats  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Capt.  Stevens  ;  Pembina,  Capt.  Bankhead ; 
and  armed  transport  Hale,  temporarily  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Barnes,  of  the  W abash, 
were  despatched  to  Beaufort,  and  thence  through 
Brickyard  Creek  to  its  junction  with  the  Coosaw. 
Capt.  C.  P.  R.  Rodgers,  of  the  Wabash,  had  en¬ 
tire  command  of  the  naval  force  of  the  little  ex¬ 
pedition,  including  the  Seneca,  Captain  Ammen, 
and  the  Ellen,  Captain  Budd ;  which  were  to  go 
up  through  the  Broad  River,  on  the  other  side  of 
island.  At  three  o’clock  on  New  Year’s  morn¬ 
ing,  Captain  Rodgers  took  four  of  the  armed 
launches  of  the  Wabash,  which  had  accompanied 
him  under  command  of  Lieut.  Upshur,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  a  narrow  arm  of  Brickyard  Creek  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Coosaw,  some  two  miles 
nearer  the  Ferry  than  the  mouth  of  the  Brick¬ 
yard  itself.  Here  six  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  New-York,  and  five  of  the  Fiftieth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were  ready  in  flats  to  be  rowed  across 
the  river  to  Col.  Hayward’s  plantation,  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  launches.  This  manoeu¬ 
vre  was  executed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  General  Stevens  and  Capt.  Rodgers,  and  was 
completely  successful.  The  troops  were  gotten 
across  without  either  delay  or  accident,  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  any  sort.  Immediately  after  landing, 
they  proceeded  to  a  place  somewhat  on  their 
right,  where  negroes  informed  them  of  a  force  of 
rebels.  Only  tents  were  found,  about  sufficient 
"  for  four  hundred  men  ;  they  were  destroyed,  and 
the  possibility  of  any  annoyance  being  caused  to 
the  rear  of  Gen.  Stevens’s  larger  force,  about  to 
be  landed  further  down  the  Coosaw,  was  pre¬ 
vented. 

Meanwhile  the  three  gunboats  Ottawa,  Pem¬ 
bina  and  Hale,  had  come  out  of  the  Brickyard 
Creek,  higher  up  the  stream,  passed  the  troops 
landing  at  Hayward’s,  and  proceeded  to  Adams’s 
plantation,  two  miles  further  toward  the  Ferry, 
and  remained  there  to  cover  the  crossing  and 
landing  of  the  Michigan  Eighth,  under  Colonel 


Fenton,  and  the  other  five  companies  of  the  Fif¬ 
tieth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Crist.  During  the 
night,  the  gunboats  had  also  been  joined  by  the 
two  steamers  from  Hilton  Head,  Delaware  and 
Cosmopolitan,  which  carried  the  Forty-seventh 
New-York,  Lieut.-Col.  Frazier,  and  the  Forty- 
eighth  New-York,  Col.  Perry.  These  two  regi¬ 
ments  were  also  landed  at  Adams’s  plantation, 
and  the  first  detachment  having  by  this  time  ar¬ 
rived  from  Hayward’s,  the  whole  body,  five  regi¬ 
ments,  was  ready  to  proceed  toward  the  Ferry. 
Thus  far  they  had  met  with  no  extraordinary  de¬ 
lays  or  contretemps.  The  combinations  and  con¬ 
nections  were  all  made  in  time — the  whole  plan 
was  carried  out  according  to  pre-arrangements. 

Gen.  Stevens  now  threw  out  skirmishers  from 
all  his  regiments,  along  the  right  of  his  line ;  he 
had  between  four  and  five  miles  to  march,  and 
great  part  of  the  wray  across  broken  fields,  over 
two  creeks,  amid  bushes  and  thickets,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  His  skirmishers 
soon  drew  fire  from  the  rebels  concealed  in 
woods,  about  a  miles  to  his  right.  Nearly  the 
whole  Michigan  Eighth  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Fenton,  was  thus  engaged,  when  a  heavy  fire 
from  field  artillery  was  opened  upon  them.  Under 
this  fire,  the  regiment  still  advanced  as  skirm¬ 
ishers,  and  were  fired  into  at  last  by  musketry, 
which  was  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  but  com¬ 
pletely  under  cover.  The  Michiganders  returned 
the  fire,  scrambled  through  brushes,  and  tore 
their  faces  and  hands  with  briers,  dared  the 
enemy  to  come  out  in  the  open  field  and  show 
fight,  and  finally,  when  nobody  came,  retired  in 
good  order,  but  rapidly.  They  had  lost  one  man 
killed,  and  twelve  wounded,  including  Major 
Watson.  Their  behavior  was  the  subject  of  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  from  the  Navy  and  their  own 
comrades  in  other  regiments.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  pursue  them.  Meanwhile  the  Fiftieth 
Pennsylvania  was  pushing  on  in  advance  of  the 
Michigan  people,  and,  in  consequence  of  infor¬ 
mation  afforded  to  Gen.  Stevens  by  a  negro,  de¬ 
viated  from  the  route  originally  proposed.  It 
seems  a  trap  had  been  prepared  for  them.  A 
small  body  of  about  four  hundred  rebels  showed 
themselves  outside  of  the  woods,  and  endeavored 
to  decoy  the  Fiftieth ;  behind  them,  and  in  the 
woods,  could  be  seen  from  the  mastheads  of  the 
gunboats,  as  many  as  two  thousand  troops  drawn 
up  in  line.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  negroes, 
Stevens  would  have  known  nothing  of  this  force ; 
as  it  was,  he  allowed  the  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania 
to  drive  back  the  decoying  party ;  but  before  it 
reached  the  larger  force,  lying  in  ambush,  a  well- 
aimed  shell  from  the  vessels  burst  in  the  advance 
party  of  the  rebels,  who  broke  and  fled  at  once. 
After  this,  the  gunboats  proceeded  to  shell  the 
woods — signals  being  constantly  made  them  from 
shore  of  the  progress  of  the  skirmishing,  and  of 
the  direction  to  be  given  to  their  guns.  Every 
company  of  Federal  troops  carried  flags,  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  injuring  our  own  men. 
The  force  of  rebels  in  the  woods  was  effectually 
dispersed  by  this  shelling,  which  was  remark¬ 
ably  accurate,  and  must  have  done  great  damage 
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to  the  enemy.  "When  the  field  was  visited  next 
day  by  some  of  our  officers,  it  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  human  bodies,  and  blood  stood 
around  in  puddles,  as  if  it  had  been  a  slaughter- 
yard.  No '  other  opposition  was  offered  to  the 
advance  of  our  troops,  and  the  Seventy-ninth 
New -York  was  sent  on  to  the  fort. 

They  advanced  without  flinching.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  gunboats  had  been  pouring  a  heavy 
fire  into  the  battery ;  but  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  it  had  been  abandoned,  when  the  Seven¬ 
ty-ninth  entered  and  ran  up  the  American  flag. 
Immediately  two  companies  of  pioneers  and  the 
whole  Roundhead  (Pennsylvania)  regiment,  Col. 
Leasure,  crossed  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  the  ferry¬ 
boats,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  and  set 
to  work  destroying  the  fort.  They  completely 
levelled  the  earth-walls,  burned  the  wood-work, 
seized  the  solitary  gun  left  behind,  a  bronze 
eighteen  -  pounder,  marked  Georgius  Rex,  and 
fired  the  buildings  which  had  been  used  by  the 
rebels  for  military  purposes.  The  enemy’s  force 
had  been  entirely  withdrawn  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  five  guns  removed.  This  was 
reported  by  the  negroes. 

While  all  this  was  occurring,  the  two  gun¬ 
boats,  Seneca  and  Ellen,  had  come  up  from  Broad 
River  through  a  short  cut,  the  Whale  Branch, 
into  the  Coosaw,  and  shelled  an  incomplete  work 
of  the  enemy  at  Seabrook,  two  miles  beyond  Port 
Royal  Ferry.  After  this  was  accomplished,  a 
body  of  two  hundred  troops  crossed  under  cover 
of  their  guns  from  the  island  and  destroyed  the 
work.  The  Seneca  and  Ellen  then  joined  their 
consorts,  and  all  five  of  our  gunboats  closed 
around  our  land  force  at  the  ferry  while  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  rebel  battery  was  con¬ 
summated. 

It  was  long  after  nightfall  before  this  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  flames  of  the  burning  buildings 
were  answered  in  twenty  different  directions  by 
the  blazing  cotton-houses,  fired  by  the  rebels, 
who  thus  proved  that  they  expected  to  be  driven 
still  further  back,  and  were  making  preparations 
for  defeat.  Before  midnight,  Gen.  Stevens  re¬ 
ceived  a  flag  of  truce,  asking  permission  for  the 
enemy  to  bury  his  dead.  One  hour  was  granted ; 
but  before  the  reply  reached  the  rebel  officer  who 
bore  the  flag,  he  had  galloped  off.  Whether  the 
whole  affair  was  a  ruse  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  If  in  earnest,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  large,  or  he  would  not  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  the  request.  Some  four  or 
five  bodies  of  the  rebels  were  found  and  interred 
by  our  troops,  and  many  more  fragments  of 
bodies  seen  lying  on  the  fields. 

In  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Gen.  Stevens  re¬ 
crossed  his  troops  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  ;  the  gun¬ 
boats  opening  a  heavy  cannonade,  so  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  troops 
were  all  taken  across  in  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and,  as  the  number  of  flats  was  not  greater  than 
twenty,  the  celerity  and  perfection  of  the  move¬ 
ment  are  manifest.  The  two  regiments  from 
Gen.  Vicle’s  brigade  at  Hilton  Head  went  aboard 
the  transports,  and  returned  as  they  had  come  ; 


two  others,  the  Roundheads  and  Fiftieth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  remained  on  the  Port  Royal  island  side 
of  the  ferry,  with  a  section  of  Capt.  Hamilton’s 
light  battery,  which  had  been  placed  here  during 
all  the  movements  of  the  two  preceding  days,  but 
had  no  opportunity  to  take  any  part.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  Gen.  Stevens’s  brigade  march¬ 
ed  across  the  island  to  Beaufort.  The  gunboats, 
after  everything  had  been  accomplished,  returned 
to  Port  Royal  harbor,  on  Friday,  the  3d,  by  the 
way  of  Brickyard  Creek  and  the  Beaufort  or 
Port  Royal  River. 

On  the  3d.  of  January,  a  reconnoissance  was 
made  across  the  river,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  his  entire  force  five 
miles  back  into  the  interior,  to  a  place  known  as 
Garden’s  Corners. 

There  were  several  points  made  manifest  by 
this  demonstration,  as  well  as  several  objects 
thoroughly  accomplished.  The  two  batteries 
were  completely  demolished,  the  enemy  driven 
back  five  miles,  the  navigation  of  the  Broad  and 
Coosaw  Rivers  rendered  secure  for  our  gunboats 
or  transports,  and  a  salutary  lesson  administered 
to  the  rebels  for  their  New  Year’s  consideration  ; 
these  were  the  objects  accomplished.  What  was 
ascertained  was  that  our  men  were  full  of  nerve 
and  coolness,  ready  to  fight  troops  that  were 
under  cover,  ready  to  attack  batteries  in  front, 
ready  to  scale  forts,  or  do  whatever  else  they 
were  ordered  to  ;  also,  that  the  enemy — although 
in  at  least  as  large  force  as  ourselves — although 
on  his  own  soil — refused  to  come  out  from  under 
cover,  would  not  fight  except  upon  the  old  plan 
of  lying  in  ambush  and  skulking  under  woods 
and  masked  batteries.  The  fact  that  he  removed 
his  guns  from  the  fort  shows  that  he  expected  to 
be  beaten,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  still  retreat¬ 
ing  two  days  after  his  discomfiture,  proves  how 
severe  that  discomfiture  must  have  been. 

Vagabond. 

REPORT  OF  TIIE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  THE 
SECOND  BRIGADE,  E.  C.,  JAN.  1,  1862. 

Amasa  Watson,  Major,  Eighth  Michigan,  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  left  thigh. 

Ira  Armstrong,  private,  Company  A,  Eighth 
Michigan,  gunshot  wound  in  right  thigh. 

A.  B.  Miller,  private,  Company  A,  Eighth 
Michigan,  gunshot  wound  in  right  thigh. 

John  Q.  Adams,  corporal,  Company  A,  Eighth 
Michigan;  killed. 

Edward  Brooks,  private,  Company  A,  Eighth 
Michigan,  wounded  and  missing. 

Amos  Wetherby,  private,  Company  B,  Eighth 
Michigan,  gunshot  wound  left  thigh. 

Nathaniel  K.  Thayer,  private,  Company  C, 
Eighth  Michigan,  gunshot  wound  left  thigh. 

William  Woad,  private,  Company  I,  Eighth 
Michigan,  gunshot  wound  right  thigh. 

John  W.  Rich,  sergeant,  Company  I,  Eighth 
Michigan,  gunshot  wound  right  thigh. 

John  Weidenheimer,  private,  Company  A,  Fif¬ 
tieth  Pennsylvania,  gunshot  wound  right  foot. 

A.  Herbert,  ensign,  Company  A,  Fiftieth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  wounded  in  log  by  shell. 
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The  cases  were  merely  flesh  wounds,  the  balls 
passing  through  the  limbs  without  injuring  the 
bone.  The  patients  are  doing  well.  Water 
dressings  used.  George  S.  Kemble, 

Brigade-Surgeon,  U.  S.  N. 

To  Surgeon  Geo.  E.  Cooper,  Medical  Director, 
E.  C. 

SECESSION  ACCOUNTS. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  14. 

About  ten  o’clock  New-Year’s  morning  the 
enemy  came  up  from  Brook  River  toward  Port 
Royal  Ferry.  Taking  a  position  just  opposite 
Page’s  Point,  and  west  of  the  ferry,  they  opened 
a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  against  a  small  bat¬ 
tery  which  had  been  constructed  at  Page’s  Point, 
but  which  had  never  received  its  complement  of 
guns.  Judging  from  the  severity  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  fort.  There  were  no 
troops  at  Page’s  Point  at  the  time,  excepting  two 
companies  of  Col.  Donnavan’s  regiment,  under 
Capt.  Bookter,  and  two  guns  of  Capt.  Leake’s 
Virginia  field-battery.  They  fell  back  a  short 
distance,  and  obtained  cover  behind  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  a  fence.  The  Yankees  kept  up  a  vigor¬ 
ous  shelling  of  the  earthwork,  the  plantation  and 
the  dwelling  of  H.  M.  Stuart,  Esq.,  showing  ex¬ 
cellent  artillery  practice  by  knocking  down  chim¬ 
neys  and  perforating  the  houses  in  the  most  pro¬ 
miscuous  and  unceremonious  style.  Finally, 
satisfied  there  were  no  masked  batteries  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  sent  a  boat’s  crew  ashore, 
which  reconnoitred  the  place  and  immediately 
returned  to  their  gunboats.  This  ended  the  hos¬ 
tilities  at  Page’s  Point.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  by 
our  side,  and  when  the  gunboats  desisted  from 
the  bombardment  our  forces  at  the  Point  retired. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  subsequently  they  returned 
with  reenforcements  to  hold  that  position,  but  on 
this  we  have  no  satisfactory  assurance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Yankees  were  making  far 
more  serious  demonstrations  on  the  other  side  of 
Port  Royal  Ferry.  Five  of  their  gunboats  came 
up  from  St.  Helena  Sound,  and  landed  a  force 
estimated  to  consist  of  about  three  thousand  men, 
upon  the  plantation  of  Alexander  Chrisholm, 
Esq.  While  they  were  performing  on  the  shore 
the  gunboats  proceeded  up  to  the  ferry,  and 
opened  a  furious  fire  of  shells  upon  a  small 
three-gun  battery,  which  we  had  erected  on  our 
side  of  the  ferry,  so  as  to  command  the  cause¬ 
way. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  our  men  would  be 
unable  to  hold  the  battery,  so  they  fell  back,  car¬ 
rying  olf  with  them  two  of  their  guns.  The 
heaviest  of  the  three  guns  was  accidentally  over¬ 
turned  in  a  ditch  by  a  nervous  mule,  which  had 
taken  flight  at  the  noise  of  the  shells.  As  there 
was  no  time  for  delay,  this  gun  was  hurriedly 
spiked  and  abandoned. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Yankees,  whose 
landing  at  Chrisholm’s  had  been  effected  without 
opposition,  began  their  march  along  the  shore  in 
the  direction  of  Port  Royal  Ferry.  When  their 
advance  had  reached  a  field  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 


John  Chaplin’s  house,  they  were  suddenty  met 
by  Col.  Jones’s  regiment  and  four  companies  of 
another  regiment.  Pouring  one  volley  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  our  boys  advanced  with  the 
bayonet  at  double  quick.  The  Yankees,  thrown 
somewhat  into  disorder  by  the  fire  which  they 
had  received,  did  not  wait  to  close,  but  dropped 
their  guns  and  fled  toward  the  river,  where  they 
were  separated  from  their  gunboats  by  only  a 
strip  of  marsh.  * 

Col.  Jones  kept  up  the  pursuit  until  he  had 
nearly  overtaken  the  enemy,  when  the  gunboats 
opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  him  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  their  men.  A  single  shell  which  exploded 
hilled  six  and  wounded  nine  of  our  soldiers. 

The  fire  of  the  gunboats  being  quite  severe, 
Col.  Jones  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  and  retreat¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  Yankees  huddled  together  on  the 
shore,  under  the  guns  of  their  steamers. 

The  enemy  now  hold  that  position  of  the  main¬ 
land  bordering  on  the  Coosaw  River,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Chrisholm’s  to  the  ferry.  They  have 
mounted  guns  on  our  deserted  batteries  at  the 
latter  place,  and  otherwise  strengthened  their 
position.  — Charleston  Mercury. 

ANOTHER  REBEL  ACCOUNT. 

Norfolk,  January  9,  1SC2. 

We  have  some  further  and  very  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fight  which  took  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  1st  inst.  The  narrative  of  the  affair,  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Mercury  of  Saturday  last,  was  in 
the  main  correct.  Our  forces  consisted  of  Col. 
Jones’s  regiment,  South-Carolina  Volunteers,  a 
battalion  of  three  companies  from  Col.  Duno- 
vant’s  regiment,  South-Carolina  Volunteers,  un¬ 
der  Lieut.-Col.  Barnes,  and  a  detachment  of 
mounted  men  under  Major  Oswald,  of  Col.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  regiment  of  cavalry. 

After  it  had  been  determined  to  attack  the 
enemy,  it  became  necessary  to  have  their  posi¬ 
tion,  number,  and  material  carefully  reconnoi¬ 
tred.  This  duty  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by 
Ord.  Sergt.  Thomas  B.  Chaplin,  of  the  St.  Helena 
Mounted  Rifles.  On  the  night  of  the  31st,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  down  to  a  point 
within  sight  of  the  Yankee  camp,  where  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  hid  his  horse,  and,  being  familiar  with 
every  road  and  path,  approached  to  within  forty 
yards  of  their  bivouacs.  He  was  so  close  as  to 
discover  that  they  had  lanterns,  with  blinds  on 
their  sides,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  either  in  front  or 
on  the  flanks. 

Following  the  instructions  of  his  General,  he 
counted  the  bivouacs  and  sentinels,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  that  there  were  about  five  hundred  men 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ferry.  He  then  sought 
his  horse  (which  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to 
find,  owing  to  the  care  with  which  he  had 
secreted  him,)  and  then  rode  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  ferry,  where,  by  similar  means,  he 
.ascertained  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  about  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  was  on  the  east  side.  After  gaining  every 
possible  information,  he  returned  to  headquarters 
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at  daybreak,  having  been  in  the  saddle  or  on 
foot  all  night.  When  starting  on  this  perilous 
undertaking,  he  left  his  roll-book  with  his  Col¬ 
onel,  who  gave  him  the  necessary  permit  to  pass 
our  lines,  remarking  that  if  he  was  taken  he 
must  destroy  it.  “  I  don’t  intend  to  be  taken 
alive,”  was  his  reply. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  fight  of 
Wednesday  was  the  deployment  of  an  entire 
regiment  of  the  enemy  as  skirmishers,  with  the 
view  of  crossing  Kean’s  Neck  in  order  to  turn 
our  left.  They  were  met  by  our  skirmishers, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  Oapt.  Tompkins’ 
company,  from  Jones’s  regiment.  These  brave 
fellows  left  their  mark  upon  the  invaders,  and 
many  a  Yankee  fell  before  their  unerring  aim ; 
but,  owing  to  the  complete  arrangement  and 
forethought  of  the  enemy  in  providing  litters, 
their  killed  and  wounded  were  all  rapidly  re¬ 
moved.  During  their  retreat,  Major  Oswald’s 
cavalry,  with  double-barrel  guns  and  revolvers, 
did  good  service. 

It  is  due  to  truth  to  state  that  the  Yankees  did 
not,  as  at  first  stated,  throw  away  their  guns. 
In  advancing  they  were  never  beyond  the  range 
of  their  gunboats,  and  were  always  covered  by 
the  forest  or  undergrowth.  Just  as  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  shore,  General  A.  J.  Donelson, 
with  Moore’s  First  regiment  Tennessee  Volun¬ 
teers,  came  up,  flushed  with  their  quick  march,  a 
noble  set  of  men,  and  great  was  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  finding  the  enemy  gone. 

Capt.  Croft,  Jones’s  regiment,  a  graduate  of  the 
Citadel,  occupied  an  advanced  post  on  Chisholm’s 
island,  and  marched  his  company  in  retreat  in 
complete  order.  He  remained  in  the  rear  with 
five  others,  and  tore  up  the  bridge  on  the  cause¬ 
way,  which  effectually  prevented  the  crossing  of 
the  enemy’s  artillery.  So  arduous  was  this  task, 
that  the  delay  occasioned  painful  suspense,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  he  was  cut  off 

Soon  after  the  fight,  Col.  W.  F.  Martin  and 
Lieut. -Col.  H.  McGowan,  of  Jones’  regiment,  de¬ 
termined  to  reconnoitre  the  field.  They  galloped 
rapidly  through  an  old  field,  down  the  causeway, 
to  the  spot  where  the  shell  had  burst  among  our 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  wounded.  This  brought  them  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  who 
were  in  Chaplin’s  house,  and  within  range  of 
their  howitzers.  They  found  five  or  six  South- 
Carolina  soldiers  helplessly  wounded.  As  they 
could  not  be  removed  on  horseback,  both  officers 
retired,  and  securing  a  wagon,  with  proper  escort, 
reached  and  removed  these  brave  men.  Before 
moving  off,  Dr.  Turnipseed  had  to  take  up  an 
artery,  and  during  all  this  time,  and  until  under 
cover,  the  enemy  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  of  shells  at 
the  wagon  and  guard,  fortunately  without  damage. 

The  enemy  disappeared  on  the  night  of  the 
3d.  Col.  Savage,  with  a  battery  of  the  Sixteenth 
Tennessee  regiment,  wont  down  to  the  causeway, 
and  did  not  see  them. 

We  learn  that  our  men  have  always  held 
Page’s  Point,  and  do  so  now. 

— Norfolk  D  ay  Book, 


Doc.  3. 

THE  SLAVES  IN  MARYLAND. 

GENERAL  STONE’S  ORDER. 

The  following  is  the  order  issued  by  Gen. 
Stone,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers 
toward  the  slaves  of  Maryland  and  their  owners : 

Headquarters,  Camp  op  Observation,  ) 
Poolesville,  January  2, 1862.  j 

General  Order  No.  1 : 

General  Orders  No.  16,  of  September,  1861, 
from  these  headquarters,  cautioned  the  troops  of 
this  command  against  violating  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  in  which  we  are 
serving,  by  advising  and  encouraging  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  rebellion  among  the  negro  servants  in 
their  neighborhood.  This  caution,  well  observed 
by  most  of  the  troops,  has  been  disregarded  by 
a  few  who,  while  entrusted  with  national  arms, 
and  made  thus  guardians  of  the  national  honor, 
disgrace  themselves  and  their  Government  by 
acting  the  part  of  oppressors  and  incendiaries, 
among  the  very  citizens  they  were  sent  here  to 
protect  from  lawless  violence. 

The  General  commanding  recommends  to  those 
who  feel  themselves  above  the  requirements  of 
law,  a  careful  reading  of  the  Thirty-third  Article 
of  War,  and  faithfully  promises  all  those  who, 
after  this  second  caution,  persist  in  making  use 
of  their  armed  presence  here  to  outrage  the  laws, 
that  when  discovered  they  shall  first  be  properly 
punished  for  their  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
then,  on  requisition  of  the  civil  authorities,  shall 
be  turned  over  to  the  civil  courts  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  laws  of  Maryland  prescribe  for  such 
offenders. 

By  order  of  Brig. -Gen.  Stone. 

C.  Steward,  A.  A.  G. 


Doc.  4. 

AFFAIRS  AT  HUNTERSVILLE,  VA. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  gives  the  following  account  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  destroying  of  their  stores 
at  Huntersville,  Western  Virginia,  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Federal  troops,  from  General  Milroy’s 
command : 

Headquarters  Twenty-fifth  Onro  Regiment,  ) 
Huttonsville,  Va.,  Jan.  7,  1862.  f 

The  Huntersville  expedition,  of  which  I  tele¬ 
graphed  you  yesterday,  was  so  successful  in  its 
result,  and  so  damaging  to  the  rebel  army  in 
these  parts,  that  it  merits  a  more  extended  no¬ 
tice,  and  having  recovered  somewhat  from  the 
fatigue  of  a  hundred  miles’  march,  I  will  try  to 
give  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  winter 
march  through  the  mountains,  and  the  extensive 
conflagration  of  the  famous  city  of  Huntersville, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  Virginia  towns,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  an  eight-by-ten  institution. 

And  first,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  know 
what  and  where  Huntersville  is,  I  will  premise 
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by  saying  that  it  is  the  county-seat  of  Pocahontas 
County,  near  fifty-two  miles  from  this  point,  and 
forty-odd  from  Staunton,  and  it  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  central  depot  for  supplies  for  the 
rebel  army  of  Western  Virginia.  Being  the  near¬ 
est  point  to  the  Staunton  railroad,  supplies  were 
wagoned  there,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  re¬ 
bels  at  whatever  points  they  needed  them.  Gen. 
Lee’s  army,  during  its  inglorious  career  in  these 
parts,  drew  its  supplies  from  this  source.  Hav¬ 
ing  authentic  information  that  large  supplies  of 
provisions,  etc.,  were  still  stored  there,  under 
guard  of  several  hundred  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  conceiving  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
,  destroy  the  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  capture 
some  troops,  or  whip  them  out,  Gen.  Milroy  de¬ 
termined  to  send  a  sufficient  force  to  do  it. 

The  force  detailed  for  this  service  was  com¬ 
posed  of  four  hundred  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio, 
three  hundred  of  the  Second  Virginia,  and  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  thirty-eight  from  Bracken’s  Indiana 
cavalry,  under  Lieut.  Dalzell;  the  whole  force 
being  under  command  of  Major  Webster,  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio;  Major  Owens,  Second  Virginia,  had 
the  immediate  command  of  the  Virginians.  Gapts. 
Askew,  Williams,  Washburne,  Johnson,  Green 
and  Crowell,  and  Lieuts.  Higgins,  Houghton, 
Jones,  Bell,  Berblus  and  Blandy,  Twenty -fifth 
Ohio,  commanded  the  Ohio  boys ;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  company  officers  of  the  Virginians. 

Tuesday  afternoon — the  last  day  of  the  waning 
old  year,  1801 — we  left  camp,  and  turned  our 
faces  toward  the  interior  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
And  a  beautiful  day  it  was,  and  oeautiful  scen¬ 
ery,  even  in  mid-winter,  greeted  us. 

Precious  little  rest  did  any  of  us  get  New 
Year’s  night.  It  was  freezing  cold,  and  seemed 
as  though  all  the  mountain  storms  had  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  terrific  gale  of  wind,  which  poured 
through  the  open  valley  in  which  we  camped, 
with  mighty,  resistless  energy,  the  entire  night. 
We  had  big  fires,  but  they  seemed  to  do  little 
good,  and  I  assure  you,  that  there  were  very  few 
happy  or  good-natured  soldiers  that  night,  and 
we  were  thankful  when  morning  came,  so  that 
we  could  leave.  At  the  blast  of  the  bugle,  we 
again  took  up  our  line  of  march,  and  proceeded 
twelve  miles,  and  again  camped  for  the  night,  at 
the  foot  of  Elk  Mountain,  in  a  most  beautiful 
pine  grove,  the  rich,  green  tops  of  which  were  so 
thickly  crowded  together  as  to  obscure  the  lurid 
glare  of  our  fires,  while  beneath  this  natural  cov¬ 
ering  of  pines,  the  most  animating  scene,  fit  for 
an  elegant  picture,  presented  itself.  Here  we 
were  compelled  to  leave  our  ambulances  and 
wagons,  under  guard,  in  consequence  of  an  im¬ 
passable  blockade  of  the  road  by  the  “Secesh.” 
They  had  fallen  heavy  timbers  across  the  road 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
neither  man  nor  beast  could  get  through.  So, 
getting  ready  Friday  morning,  we  set  out  for 
Huntersville,  fourteen  miles  distant,  followed  a 
mountain-trail  around  the  blockade,  until,  on  the 
top  of  Elk  Mountain,  we  again  struck  the  main 
road.  The  boys  were  in  excellent  condition,  and 


were  entertaining  themselves  with  speculations 
about  the  probable  events  of  the  day,  as  Major 
Webster  intended  to  attack  the  place  that  after¬ 
noon.  Seven  or  eight  miles  this  side  of  the  town, 
we  came  across  some  suspicious-looking  men, 
whom  the  Major  took  along  with  him.  All  along 
the  road,  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  look  of 
surprise  which  the  residents  gave  our  column  as  • 
it  passed  by.  The  visual  organs,  especially  of 
the  female  population,  were  considerably  pro¬ 
truded,  as  they  would  suddenly  discover  the  long 
line  of  blue  overcoats  winding  along  the  road,  a 
sight  they  had  never  before  seen  in  that  section, 
being  accustomed  to  the  gray  coats  of  Secessia. 

At  last,  about  one  o’clock,  we  neared  the  bridge 
which  spans  Greenbrier  River,  six  miles  this  side 
of  Huntersville,  where,  our  scouts  had  reported, 
we  should  first  encounter  the  rebels.  W e  halt¬ 
ed,  to  let  the  cavalry  pass,  who  were  sent  forward 
to  attempt  to  cut  off  the  rebel  pickets  at  the 
bridge,  and  then  moving  forward  soon  struck  the 
river  about  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  The  cav¬ 
alry  moved  forward  quickly  and  crossed  the  river 
considerably  above  the  bridge.  At  this  point 
the  valley  is  pretty  wide,  composed  of  meadow 
land,  and  as  our  cavalry,  under  Lieut.  Dalzell, 
dashed  up  the  bank  and  hastily  formed  for  a 
charge  down  through  the  fields  to  cut  off  the  re¬ 
bels  from  retreating  to  Huntersville,  the  rebels 
discovered  them  and  ran  ;  the  greater  part  being 
infantry,  could  not  escape  our  cavalry  on  the 
Huntersville  side,  so  they  took  the  Lewisburg 
road  and  made  fast  time  up  the  mountain  side. 
The  rebel  cavalry,  however,  retreated  to  Hunters¬ 
ville,  and  the  race  across  the  bottom,  between  our 
cavalry  and  theirs,  was  decidedly  exciting  —  the 
rebels  flying  at  full  speed,  and  our  men,  in  good 
order,  were  charging  in  line  of  battle  down  the 
valley  at  the  top  of  their  horses’  speed.  The 
rebels,  however,  had  the  shortest  road,  and  made 
good  their  escape.  Leaving  Capt.  Williams,  Co. 
0,  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  with  eighty  or  a  hundred 
men,  to  hold  the  bridges,  Major  Webster  moved 
forward  on  Huntersville,  then  distant  six  miles, 
and  we  marched  rapidly.  The  road  leaves  the 
Greenbrier  River  at  the  bridge,  and  strikes  back 
through  the  mountains.  When  within  two  miles 
of  the  town,  as  we  were  moving  along  a  mountain 
side,  our  advance  guard  was  fired  on  by  some 
rebel  cavalry,  who  immediately  retreated  as  fast 
as  their  steeds  could  carry  them.  Moving  for¬ 
ward  cautiously,  we  soon  struck  a  valley  which 
opened  before  us,  and  in  which  Huntersville  is 
situated,  being  in  a  sort  of  square  formed  by 
two  of  these  valleys  crossing  each  other.  As  we 
went  forward,  through  a  field,  we  discovered  a 
number  of  the  rebels  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road, 
and  they  immediately  got  in  position  behind  a 
bank  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  our  column. 
They  were  dismounted  cavalrymen,  and  used 
Sharp’s  carbines,  the  balls  of  which  came  whiz¬ 
zing  past  us,  making  quite  lively  music.  I 
thought,  then,  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
struggle  to  maintain  their  ground,  and,  knowing 
that  their  force  was  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than 
ours,  I  thought  the  prospect  was  good  for  a  re- 
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spectable  fight.  Major  Webster  threw  out  a  line 
of  skirmishers,  and  our  boys  replied  pretty  ef¬ 
fectively  to  their  fire,  and  they  retreated.  We 
had  not  advanced  far  until  we  discovered  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  a  field,  in  our  front 
and  across  a  stream  of  water.  Companies  A  and 
B,  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  were  deployed  to  the 
right,  and  opened  fire  with  their  Enfields,  where¬ 
upon  the  cavalry  turned  tail  and  retreated  again, 
but  halted  and  formed  again  on  a  level  plain,  to 
reach  which  they  had  to  ascend  a  sloping  piece 
of  ground.  Here  we  supposed  they  would  make 
a  desperate  stand,  as  the  ground  was  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  movements  of  cavalry ;  and  as  the 
space  between  the  opposing  forces  was  good  for 
a  charge,  I  imagined  that  as  our  line  advanced, 
they  would  come  thundering  down  upon  us  in 
true  Murat  style.  And,  indeed,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line  before  us,  if  they 
had  made  an  energetic  charge  they  could  have 
done  us  considerable  damage.  Our  boys  were 
crazy  for  the  order  to  forward.  Ever  since  the 
first  fire  they  had  been  wild  with  excitement,  and 
had  made  the  mountain  ring  with  their  cheers  as 
the  rebels  retreated.  Major  Webster  directed 
Major  Owens,  of  the  Second  Virginia,  to  go  to 
the  left  with  the  Virginia  boys,  turn  the  enemy’s 
right,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear.  As  the  Vir¬ 
ginians  filed  past  the  Twenty-fifth  to  its  position, 
the  boys  of  each  regiment  cheered  each  other  vo¬ 
ciferously,  and  pledged  themselves  to  conquer  or 
die.  Then  the  word  was  given  to  forward,  and 
with  cheer  upon  cheer,  away  we  went  on  double- 
quick,  and  away  also,  before  our  impetuous 
charge,  but  with  greater  speed,  went  the  chivalric 
Southern  cavalry  back  to  Huntersville,  which  was 
now  revealed  to  us  for  the  first  time.  Pausing  a 
moment  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  let  the  men 
take  breath,  we  could  see  several  companies  of 
infantry  drawn  up  in  the  town,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.  Again  we  moved  forward,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  quite  lively  to  see ;  to  our  left  across 
the  fields,  the  Virginians  advancing  on  double- 
quick  towards  the  town,  while  our  own  regiment 
was  moving  forward  on  a  charge,  and  the  cavalry 
occupying  the  space  between  the  two  divisions, 
and  all  cheering  lustily  and  fall  of  determination 
to  clean  out  the  town.  We  went  flying  into  town ; 
the  Major  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  men, 
swinging  his  cap  and  cheering,  and  everybody 
else  seeming  to  exert  himself  to  create  as  much 
noise  as  possible.  But  the  rebels  had  fled  before 
we  reached  the  town,  the  cavalry  flying  out  the 
road  towards  Staunton,  and  the  infantry  scatter¬ 
ing  through  the  woods  in  a  very  promiscuous  and 
unmilitary  style.  With  loud  cheers  we  rushed 
through  the  street,  and,  as  we  gained  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  town,  the  boys  saw  a  few  badly- 
scared  rebel  infantry,  and  began  blazing  away  at 
them  as  they  ran  up  the  hill-side.  In  the  midst 
of  the  firing  a  young  woman  (and  a  handsome  one 
at  that)  suddenly  sprang  from  behind  a  log,  and 
ran  across  the  field  towards  her  home,  frightened 
almost  to  death,  and  leaping  like  a  deer,  (or  dear, 
if  you  please.)  So  soon  as  she  was  discovered 
the  firing  ceased,  and  there  ended  the  fighting 


part  of  the  programme.  We  had  killed  one  rebel 
and  wounded  seven,  among  the  latter  a  captain, 
and  had  one  of  our  boys,  a  member  of  Company 
E,  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  shot  in  the  wrist.  Thus 
we  had  achieved  an  almost  bloodless  victory, 
driven  the  rebels  back  from  three  different  points 
where  they  had  taken  their  stand,  and  now  have 
possession  of  their  depot  of  supplies. 

And  now  we  set  about  seeing  what  we  had 
gained  by  the  triumph.  It  did  not  take  long,  for 
Huntersville  is  not  the  most  extensive  city  in 
America,  nor  the  most  beautiful.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  very  contemptible  place,  both  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  in  Ohio  would  be  sneered  at  if  it 
should  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  county-seat.  It 
has  one  church,  a  jail,  and  court-house — not  re¬ 
markable  for  its  architectural  beauty ;  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  dwellings,  and  three  hotels,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  best  buildings  in  the  town.  It  has  been 
used  chiefly  for  the  quartering  of  troops,  the  citi¬ 
zens  having  nearly  all  deserted  it  some  time  ago. 
One  or  two  families  were  still  there,  and  from 
them  we  learned  that  there  were  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry,  and  two  companies  of  infantry  sta¬ 
tioned  there  to  guard  the  rebel  supplies.  One 
cavalry  company  was  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
was  finely  equipped.  All  of  them  were  armed 
with  Sharp’s  carbines  and  sabres.  They  were  ap¬ 
prised  of  our  coming  the  night  before,  scouts  hav¬ 
ing  seen  us  as  we  took  dinner  on  Thursday,  17 
miles  back.  Capt.  Alexander,  of  Tennessee,  who 
commanded  the  post,  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  rebel  Camp  Baldwin,  on  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  and  also  despatched  couriers  through  the 
country  to  collect  and  bring  in  the  militia,  who  met 
them  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  swell¬ 
ing  the  rebel  force  to  seven  or  eight  hundred.  W e 
had  not  more  than  five  hundred  men,  when  we 
got  to  Huntersville,  having  only  seven  hundred 
originally,  and  at  least  two  hundred  of  these  had 
been  left  to  guard  various  points  in  our  rear. 
Capt.  Alexander  made  his  boast  that  he  could 
whip  us,  but  the  result  showed  differently.  The 
militia,  or,  as  the  boys  say,  the  “  flat-footed  mili¬ 
tia  of  Pocahontas  County,”  wouldn’t  stand  fire, 
as  they  scattered  like  sheep  at  the  first  sound  of  a 
gun.  We  would  have  pursued,  and  might  have 
secured  a  few  infantry  prisoners,  but  Major  Web¬ 
ster  wisely  determined  that  we  had  better  burn 
their  supplies  and  return  before  the  rebels  had 
time  to  throw  a  superior  force  from  Camp  Bald¬ 
win  in  our  rear,  and  thus  cut  off  our  return. 
There  were  two  roads  leading  from  that  camp  to 
the  road  by  which  we  had  to  return,  one  striking 
it  ten  miles  tips  side  of  Huntersville,  and  the 
other  coming  into  it  at  Big  Springs.  The  Major 
found  five  or  six  of  the  largest  buildings  filled 
with  ample  quantities  of  provisions,  and  at  first 
he  determined  to  take  them  from  the  buildings 
in  order  to  save  the  latter,  but  finding  it  impracti¬ 
cable,  he  caused  them  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  see¬ 
ing  them  far  enough  enveloped  in  flames  to  make 
their  destruction  certain,  we  set  out  on  our  re¬ 
turn.  As  Huntersville  receded  from  our  view, 
the  flames  were  leaping  heavenward,  and  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  rolling  above,  from  this  hole  of 
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Secessionism,  a  just  vengeance  for  its  crimes,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  court-house,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  —  the  “flag  of  beauty  and  of  glory”  — 
were  floating  gaily  in  the  air,  telling  the  criminal 
traitors  who  infested  the  place  that  the  power  of 
the  American  Republic  was  yet  in  existence. 

We  left  Huntersville  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  marched  back  ten  and  a  half  miles 
that  night,  making  nearly  thirty  miles  we  had 
marched  that  day,  besides  the  exhaustion  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  excitement  and  labor  of  our  skirm¬ 
ishing  and  charging  about  Huntersville  ;  and  to 
make  it  harder,  a  cold,  chilling  rain  and  sleet  be¬ 
gan  to  foil  about  dark,  and,  when  we  halted  for 
the  night,  the  boys’  guns  were  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  ice.  So  you  can  imagine  that  we 
needed  rest,  and  we  got  it  in  barns  that  night. 
The  next  day  we  marched  to  Big  Springs,  where 
we  met  another  force  of  our  men  and  Second 
Virginians,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richardson, 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio,  who  had  come  out  to 
hold  that  point  and  protect  our  return.  Sunday 
night  we  got  to  Elkwater,  and  Monday  at  noon 
we  reached  here,  when  the  boys  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  Major  Webster,  who,  in  a 
brief  speech,  thanked  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  and  Second  Virginia  for 
their  gallant  conduct,  and  then  we  set  about  get¬ 
ting  rested. 

The  expedition  was  successful  in  every  parti¬ 
cular,  and  to  show  that  we  did  “  secesh  ”  consid- 
able  injury,  let  me  state  that,  according  to  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  stores  on  hand  at  Huntersville,  made 
out  a  few  days  before,  which  Major  Webster  has 
in  his  possession,  we  destroyed  three  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  salt,  (a  precious  article  with  the  rebels,)  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  salted 
beef,  they  having  just  finished  killing  and  salting 
three  hundred  cattle,  two  thousands  pounds  cof¬ 
fee,  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  bacon,  soap, 
candles,  forage,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
fairly  stated  at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Besides  this,  we  secured  a  large 
number  of  Sharp’s  carbines  and  sabres,  two  or 
three  rebel  flags,  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
articles.  I  regretted  that  we  could  not  get  our 
wagons  clear  through,  so  that  we  could  have 
brought  away  at  least  a  portion  of  the  provisions. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  entire  force  reflect¬ 
ed  great  credit  on  themselves,  by  their  bearing 
throughout.  The  march  was  excessively  severe. 
We  were  gone  just  six  days,  and  marched  one 

hundred  and  four  miles — “Virginia  miles” _ _ 

which  every  soldier  will  testify  are  twice  as  long 
as  any  civilized  mile,  and  this,  too,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  over  miserable  roads.  Major  Webster 
endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  manly,  soldierly 
bearing,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  himself,  by 
the  success  which  crowned  his  plans.  No  better 
officer  can  be  found  in  the  service.  He  is  a  true 
gentleman,  possessing  those  qualities  which  fit 
him  for  command,  and  also  those  which  draw  the 
affections  of  his  men  to  him,  and  make  (hem 
feel  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  for  such  a  man 
they  will  fight  to  the  death. 


Doc.  5. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  HANCOCK,  VA. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  affair  : 

Hancock,  Jan.  10. 

So  many  “reliable  reports,”  which  have  had 
not  the  shadow  of  foundation,  have  been  sent 
your  paper,  that,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice,  we  purpose  giving  you  something  from  the 
“seat  of  war.”  The  Fifth  Connecticut  regiment, 
which  had  been  camping  within  a  mile  of  Han¬ 
cock,  were  ordered  back  to  Frederick,  and  march¬ 
ed  from  here  on  New-Year’s  day.  On  the  3d 
inst.,  the  Massachusetts  Thirteenth  regiment  — 
Companies  A  and  B  from  Hancock,  Company  E 
from  Sir  John’s  Run,  six  miles  above,  and  Com¬ 
pany  H  at  Little  Orleans,  sixteen  miles  west  — 
were  ordered  back  to  Williamsport.  This  left 
the  Thirty -ninth  Illinois  stationed  thus :  Three 
companies  at  Alpine  Depot,  opposite  Hancock ; 
two  companies  at  Bath,  six  miles  south ;  two  com¬ 
panies  at  Sir  John’s  Run,  three  miles  from  Bath, 
and  two  companies  at  Little  Cacapon,  (or  Little 
Orleans,  the  writer  does  not  know  which.)  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were  at  Bath  the  first 
section  of  Best’s  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Muhlen¬ 
berg  commanding,  and  Company  A  of  First  regi¬ 
ment  Home  Brigade,  at  Little  Cacapon  Bridge, 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Fifth  Connecticut  and  the  four 
companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Thirteenth  was 
duly  noted  by  the  rebel  scouts,  and  gave  such 
excellent  opportunity  for  them  to  again  break  up 
the  railroad,  that  they  could  not  resist  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  4th,  they  came 
in  force  toward  Bath.  Major  Mann,  of  the  Thir¬ 
ty-ninth  Illinois,  and  forty  men  were  on  a  scout 
several  miles  below  Bath,  toward  Winchester, 
and  discovered  the  advance  guard  just  in  time  to 
save  most  of  his  men.  Their  retreat  was  partly 
cut  off,  eight  men  were  captured  by  the  rebels, 
one  killed,  and  the  rest,  with  their  Major,  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Bath. 

The  guns  were  already  fixed  on  a  hill  com¬ 
manding  the  numerous  roads  centring  in  Bath, 
and  began  a  good  work  as  soon  as  the  rebels 
came  in  view,  holding  them  in  check  until  reen¬ 
forcements  were  sent  for  to  Sir  John’s  Run,  at 
which  point  the  Thirteenth  Indiana  regiment  had 
just  arrived,  (one  p.m.) 

News  came  to  Hancock,  to  the  Eighty-fourth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  had  arrived  the 
day  previous,  a  few  hours  after  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  left.  They  were  unarmed  when 
they  came,  and  the  last  arms  had  just  been  given 
them  when  the  order  to  march  was  given. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  Lieutenant  Stewart, 
with  forty  men,  was  sent  from  Hancock,  from 
Captain  Patterson’s  company  of  Cavalry,  First 
j  Virginia  regiment,  on  Saturday  morning,  to  Bath. 
It  was  this  part  of  a  company  which  bore  the 
several  messages. 

Colonel  Murray,  with  the  Eighty-fourth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  hastened  over  the  river  to  the  rescue  of 
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the  Thirty-ninth  Illinois.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
new,  greasy  guns  were  unfit  for  use — not  one  in 
five  would  fire.  For  this  or  some  other  reason, 
the  Colonel,  who  took  precedence  in  command, 
at  once  ordered  the  cannon  off1  the  hills  into 
the  road  leading  to  Hancock.  It  is  reported  he 
did  not  inform  the  companies  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Illinois  of  his  intention  to  retreat  further ;  con¬ 
sequently,  when  ordered  to  fall  back,  they  left 
their  camp-equipage,  stores,  and  all  they  had,  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

The  whole  force  then  fell  back  to  the  road 
leading  to  Sir  John’s  Run.  Here  the  Thirteenth 
Indiana  and  Captain  Kenssel’s  company  of  Cav¬ 
alry,  First  Virginia  Regiment,  met  them.  The 
retreat  was,  however,  kept  up,  the  cannon  keep¬ 
ing  the  rebels  at  bay.  In  the  mean  time  Lieut. 
Stewart  returned  to  Bath,  not  knowing  of  the 
retreat  until  he  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
whole  column  of  rebels,  part  of  whom  fired,  kill¬ 
ing  three  horses.  Two  of  the  men  took  to  the 
woods,  one  mounted  a  rebel’s  horse  which  had 
been  captured  and  escaped,  one  of  the  two  after¬ 
ward  returned  to  Hancock,  the  other  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  prisoner  among  the  rebels,  making  nine  in 
all,  and  two  killed ;  one  more  was  drowned  in 
crossing  the  river,  as  several  companies  of  the 
Thirty -ninth  had  to  wade  it.  The  rest  returned 
in  safety  to  Hancock.  The  rebels  have  lost  in 
all  at  least  twenty  killed,  but  nothing  certain  is 
known.  The  presence  of  the  rebels  on  the  hills 
opposite  was  heralded  by  the  firing  of  two  shells 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  at 
the  time  occupied  by  a  small  worshiping  congre¬ 
gation,  and  being  lighted  made  it  quite  a  promi¬ 
nent  object.  After  quiet  was  somewhat  restored, 
Captain  Patterson,  in  order  to  learn  their  further 
intentions,  gave  them,  by  order,  a  few  shells. 
This  caused  them  to  fire  upon  the  town  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen  shells,  showing  their  malicious 
spirit.  The  guns  from  the  Federal  side  were 
back  of  the  town,  near  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  but  the  range  of  their  guns  was  upon 
the  town  itself.  This,  of  course,  produced  the 
utmost  consternation  among  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Fortunately  “  nobody  was  hurt.”  The 
cannonading  continued  for  an  hour,  and  was  a 
beautiful  sight  indeed.  The  whole  town  was 
quickly  illuminated  by  the  burning  of  a  barn 
#  on  the  Virginia  side,  belonging  to  the  notorious 
rebel,  Johnston  Orrick,  a  member  of  the  rebel 
Virginia  Convention,  elected  a  Union  man,  but 
turned  a  traitor. 

The  object  of  the  rebels  soon  became  apparent 
by  the  burning  of  railroad  ties  and  the  tearing  up 
of  the  railroad.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  did 
not  destroy  the  regimental  stores  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Illinois,  stored  at  Alpine  Depot,  nor  did 
they  remove  them,  though  completely  in  their 
power.  They  perpetrated  a  shameless  act  of  van¬ 
dalism  on  Monday  night  by  plundering  the  house 
of  a  Union  man,  Mr.  llenry,  at  Alpine  Depot,  and 
then  burning  it  to  the  ground.  However,  as  an 
offset  to  this,  they  consumed  with  it  the  store¬ 
building  of  those  notorious  rebels  of  Hancock — 
Bridges  &  Henderson,  who  have  given  the  loyal 


citizens  of  that  place,  as  they  say,  more  trouble 
than  any  enemies  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

But  I  anticipate.  On  Sunday  morning  a  flag 
of  truce  was  brought  over  from  the  rebels  to  Gem 
Lander,  who  had  arrived  a  few  hours  previous, 
coolly  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town,  or 
its  bombardment  in  an  hour.  Orders  were  given 
inhabitants  to  leave,  which  was  quickly  obeyed, 
and  at  12  m.  the  Federal  guns,  three  in  number, 
opened  on  the  five  planted  on  the  hill  opposite. 
Several  rebels  are  known  to  be  killed  by  ours,  but 
theirs  did  no  damage  whatever,  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  aimed  at  the  town.  They  withdrew  on 
Tuesday.  We  have  no  fears  of  their  return  to 
Hancock. 

The  rebels  have  done  but  little  damage.  The 
bridge  at  Little  Cacapon  was  only  partially  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  may  be  repaired  in  a  day.  They 
were  repulsed  at  all  points  above  that.  Their 
attack  seems  to  have  been  all  along  the  line,  but 
by  no  means  a  successful  one.  If  we  had  but  the 
generals  to  lead  us,  and  the  quartermasters  to 
provide  us  regular  food,  we  could  drive  them  out 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  They  will  not  stand 
and  fight  at  any  other  point  than  Manassas,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  hold  Winchester.  Why  can 
we  not  go  after  them  as  readily  as  they  can  after 
us  ? 

REBEL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

Camp  “Nary  Camp,”  near  Ungoe’a  Store,  I 
Morgan  County,  Va.,  Jan.  10, 1862.  j 

General  Jackson’s  command  is  now  stationed 
in  the  woods  around  and  about  here,  and  as  there 
has  been  no  name  given  to  the  encampment,  I 
have  christened  it  “  Nary  Camp,”  for  we  are  in 
the  wilderness,  each  regiment  choosing  the  best 
ground  it  could,  and  no  regularity  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  laying  off  the  encampment. 

This  command  left  Winchester  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  and  proceeded  on  the  Romney  road 
a  short  distance,  when  it  filed  to  the  right  and 
marched  towards  Morgan  County.  The  weather 
the  first  day  was  pleasant,  but  dusty ;  the  second 
day  was  very  cold,  and  as  the  road  was  a  very 
bad  one,  our  wagons  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  troops,  and  the  men  had  to  lie  out  on  the 
ground,  without  covering  and  without  any  thing 
to  eat.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the 
wagons  caught  up,  and  the  force  was  allowed  a 
short  time  to  cook  and  eat,  and  then  again  they 
proceeded  on  the  march,  the  weather  being  very 
cold  and  the  troops  suffering  much. 

After  passing  another  night  with  little  rest  we 
again  proceeded  on  our  journey,  the  weather 
being  now  intensely  cold,  and  to  add  to  our  suf¬ 
ferings,  it  commenced  snowing  rapidly  about  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  troops,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  on  until  within  about  four  miles  of  Bath, 
a  small  village,  when  our  advance,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Gilliam’s  brigade,  came  upon  a  scouting 
party  of  the  enemy,  which  fired  into  them,  and 
which  was  promptly  returned  by  Company  F,  of 
Richmond,  and  Company  B,  of  Baltimore,  put¬ 
ting  the  Yankees  to  rout.  Lieutenant  Payne, 
of  Company  F,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
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neck,  and  private  William  Exall,  of  the  same 
company,  wounded  in  the  leg,  which  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  since 
caused  his  death.  Our  army  now  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  such  a  night  I  never  desire  to  wit¬ 
ness  again.  The  snow,  rain,  and  hail  fell  the 
whole  night,  and  we  had  again  to  endure  it  with¬ 
out  blankets  or  covering  of  any  kind ;  hut  the 
men  were  so  fatigued  nature  could  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  down  they  would  drop  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  sleep  as  well  as  they  could,  having 
made  large  fires.  The  roads  were  now  almost 
impassable,  in  consequence  of  the  sleet  and  ice, 
and  the  horses  with  difficulty  kept  their  feet.  It 
was  late  Saturday  morning  before  the  wagons 
could  reach  us,  when  another  opportunity  was 
given  the  men  to  cook  and  eat  something. 

Another  start  was  made  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the  sound  of  can¬ 
non  announced  our  approach  to  Bath,  where  a 
force  of  the  enemy  had  taken  up  winter  quarters. 
As  we  advanced  on  them,  they  continued  firing 
on  us,  doing  no  damage,  however.  A  portion  of 
our  force  was  deployed  to  the  left,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  charging  their  batteries,  which  the  enemy 
no  sooner  saw  than  they  spiked  their  two  batter¬ 
ies,  and  ran  helter  skelter  through  the  town  and 
down  the  road  to  the  Maryland  shore,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  a  portion  of  Ashby’s  cavalry  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  following 
rapidly  after ;  but  so  swift-footed  were  their  move¬ 
ments  that  our  cavalry  did  not  reach  them  until 
they  got  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  they 
had  got  in  ambush,  and  as  our  cavalry  advanced, 
they  fired  a  volley  into  them,  wounded  three  of 
those  gallant  men  seriously,  a  lieutenant  having 
received  shots  in  both  arms  and  in  the  breast. 

The  cavalry  then  fell  back  to  the  main  body, 
and  a  piece  of  artillery  was  ordered  forward,  and 
taking  its  position,  it  shelled  the  woods  with 
grape  and  canister.  It  was  now  late  in  the  night, 
and  the  whole  force  was  ordered  hack  a  short 
distance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Twenty-third 
Virginia,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  G.  Taliaferro, 
and  the  First  Georgia,  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
a  battery,  who  were  ordered  to  remain  as  a 
picket-guard ;  and  there  they  remained  standing 
in  the  road,  with  no  fires,  and  so  intensely  cold 
that  numbers  fell  in  their  places  and  had  to  be 
borne  to  the  rear.  The  soles  of  the  shoes  ac¬ 
tually  froze  to  the  ground,  and  the  suffering  of 
the  men  was  awful  to  witness ;  but  still  there 
was  little  complaint,  and  all  were  eager  to  meet 
the  enemy  who  were  so  close  to  us. 

Sunday  morning,  about  daybreak,  found  the 
Potomac  river  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  directly  in  front  of  us,  half  a  mile  distant, 
with  the  pretty  little  town  of  Hancock  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore,  in  Maryland,  where  the  enemy,  in 
considerable  force  were  quartered.  General 
Jackson,  early  in  the  morning,  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  by  Colonel  Ashby,  to  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  notifying  the  inhabitants  to  vacate  the 
place,  as  he  intended  to  bombard  it,  and  gave 
them  two  hours  to  do  so.  Our  batteries  were 
then  placed  in  position,  the  remainder  of  the 


force  being  still  in  the  rear,  excepting  the  Twenty- 
third  and  First  Georgia,  who  still  remained  within 
range  of  the  enemy’s  guns. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed,  our  bat¬ 
teries  opened  on  the  enemy’s  batteries,  which 
they  faintly  replied  to,  their  shots  falling  short. 
Our  guns  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  for  about  an  hour, 
and  the  firing  then  ceased  on  both  sides  for  the 
day.  Not  a  man  hurt  on  our  side ;  on  that  of 
the  enemy  we  were  unable  to  tell.  For  reasons 
known  to  himself,  General  Jackson  concluded 
not  to  burn  the  town,  and  did  not  fire  a  shell  into 
it  for  that  purpose. 

Monday  morning  the  enemy  commenced  the 
ball,  and  having  no  doubt  been  reenforced  during 
the  night,  their  shot  and  shell  fell  thick  and  fast 
all  around  us,  without,  however,  doing  any  dam¬ 
age,  save  wounding  severely  a  Tennessean  in  the 
face  and  head.  Our  pieces  did  not  reply  at  all 
to  their  firing ;  hut  a  large  number  of  the  troops 
were  busily  engaged  in  carrying  off  from  the 
enemy’s  Commissary  Department,  which  was  on 
this  side  of  t’qe  Potomac,  large  quantities  of  army 
stores,  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  which  was  done  with 
considerable  exposure,  as  the  house  was  in  range 
of  the  Yankees’  muskets,  and  occasionally  they 
would  fire  shells  at  the  buildings. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  main  road, 
Rust’s  Third  Arkansas,  Fulkerson’s  Thirty- 
seventh,  and  Marye’s  Hampden  battery  were 
ordered  at  Bath  to  take  a  road  to  the  left  of  the 
main  body,  and  proceed  in  that  way  to  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  burn  the  Capon  bridge  and  tear  up 
some  of  the  railroad  track.  In  marching  down 
they  were  ambuscaded  by  the  enemy,  but  the 
two  regiments  nobly  stood  their  ground,  and  the 
gallant  Thirty-seventh  charged  them  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  which,  of  course,  the  enemy  could 
not  stand,  as  they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  cold 
steel.  Our  regiments  then  proceeded  to  perform 
their  work — the  destruction  of  the  bridge— in  the 
execution  of  which  they  were  at  first  annoyed  by 
the  enemy’s  long-range  guns,  until  Marye  sent 
them  howiing  away  by  a  few  well-directed  charges 
of  grape  and  shell.  They  succeeded  in  burning 
the  bridge,  tearing  up  some  of  the  railroad,  and 
then  returned  to  the  main  body  on  Monday. 
They  lost  in  the  engagement  two  men  in  each 
regiment,  and  several  wounded.  Colonels  Rust, 
Fulkerson,  and  Carson,  and  Majors  Manning  and 
Williams,  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
nobly  led  their  men  on  ;  but  their  gallant  men 
did  not  need  much  enticing  to  engage  their  hated 
foe.  I  regret  to  say  that  Captain  Alexander,  of 
Company  I,  Third  Arkansas,  lost  an  arm  in  this 
engagement.  Both  of  these  regiments  belong  to 
Colonel  Wm.  B.  Taliaferro’s  Fourth  brigade,  and 
the  other  two — Twenty-third  and  First  Georgia — 
were  on  picket-duty  from  Saturday  night  till 
Tuesday  morning,  when  our  army  proceeded  to 
return,  having  accomplished  its  object. 

The  result  of  this  expedition,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  sum  up,  is  as  follows :  The  capture  of 
thirty  or  forty  prisoners,  the  driving  of  the  enemy 
from  this  part  of  Virginia’s  soil,  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  guns,  overcoats,  clothing,  shoes,  four 
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wagon-loads  of  fine  dressed  leather,  and  a  number 
of  other  articles,  the  destruction  of  a  fine  bridge 
and  a  portion  of  the  railroad  track. 

The  sufferings  of  the  troops  have  been  intense, 
and  several  have  died  from  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  inclement  weather.  There  are  large  numbers 
now  sick,  and  one  brigade  reports  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  on  the  sick-list. 

We  reached  our  present  encampment  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  and  are  now  waiting  further  orders. 
Where  we  are  going  next  and  what  we  are  to  do, 
deponent  knoweth  not. 

Brigadier-General  Loring  met  with  an  accident 
yesterday,  by  his  horse  slipping  upon  the  ice. 
He  was  badly  bruised,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  his  injuries  are  slight. 

Marye’s  battery,  Company  F,  and  the  Sharp¬ 
shooters,  from  your  city,  are  with  this  army. 
The  men  are  in  tolerable  health,  I  believe,  and 
have  behaved  well.  Colonel  John  M.  Patton,  Jr., 
is  also  with  us,  and  in  good  health. 

Hoc.  G. 

GEO.  B.  CRITTENDEN’S  PROCLAMATION. 

The  Proclamation  was  taken  from  the  fortified 
entrenchments  near  Mill  Springs  : 

PROCLAMATION. 

Division  Headquarters,  Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  ) 
January  6tli,  IS62.  j 

To  the  People  of  Kentucky : 

When  the  present  war  between  the  Confede¬ 
rate  States  and  the  United  States  commenced, 
the  State  of  Kentucky  determined  to  remain  neu¬ 
tral.  She  regarded  this  as  her  highest  interest, 
and  balancing  between  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  and  love  for  her  Southern  sisters, 
she  declared  and  attempted  to  maintain  a  firm 
neutrality. 

The  conduct  of  the  United  States  Government 
toward  her  has  been  marked  with  duplicity,  false¬ 
hood,  and  wrong.  From  the  very  beginning,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  messages, 
spoke  of  the  chosen  attitude  of  Kentucky  with 
open  denunciation,  and  on  the  one  hand  treated 
it  with  contempt  and  derision,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  privately  promised  the  people  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  it  should  be  respected.  In  violation 
of  this  pledge,  but  in  keeping  with  his  first  and 
true  intention,  he  introduced  into  the  State  arms 
which  were  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
persons  known  or  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  co¬ 
ercion,  thus  designing  to  control  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  and  to  threaten  the  Confederate 
States.  Then  the  government  of  the  Confede¬ 
rate  States,  in  self-defence,  advanced  its  arms  into 
your  midst,  and  offers  you  their  assistance  to 
protect  you  from  the  calamity  of  Northern  mili¬ 
tary  occupation. 

By  the  administration  of  your  State  govern¬ 
ment,  Kentucky  was  being  held  to  the  United 
States,  and  bound  at  the  feet  of  Northern  tyran¬ 
ny.  That  government  did  not  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  your  people.  And  now,  having 
Vol.  IV.— Doc.  2 


thrown  it  off,  a  new  government  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and.  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Can  Kentuckians  doubt  which 
government  to  sustain  ?  To  the  South  you  are 
allied  by  interest,  by  trade,  by  geography,  by 
similarity  of  institutions,  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
and  by  kindred  courage.  The  markets  of  the 
North  do  not  invite  your  products;  your  State 
is,  to  the  centre  of  its  trade,  society,  and  laws, 
but  a  distant  province,  despised  for  its  customs 
and  institutions  ;  your  heroic  lineage  forbids  as¬ 
sociation  in  arms  with  their  warriors  of  Manas¬ 
sas,  of  Leesburg,  and  of  Belmont ;  and  your  for¬ 
mer  devotion  to  the  Union  must  intensify  your 
hatred  toward  that  section  which  has,  in  its  abo¬ 
lition  crusade,  broken  to  pieces  the  Constitution, 
and  which  is  now  vainly  endeavoring  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  Southern  States  ! 

At  first  you  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  North.  They  talked  of  restoring 
the  Union.  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  storm  of  war,  and  that  while  the  rot¬ 
ten  government  of  the  North  is  shaking  over  its 
ruins  the  South  has  erected  out  of  them  a  new, 
powerful,  and  free  constitutional  republic  !  And 
now,  indeed,  the  mask  is  thrown  off,  and  you  find 
the  North  through  its  President,  and  Secretary 
of  War,  and  public  journals,  and  party  leaders, 
giving  up  the  claim  of  Union,  and  proclaiming 
The  Extinction  of  Slavery  and  the  Subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  South.  Can  you  join  in  this  enter¬ 
prise?  The  South  would  never  in  any  event 
consent  to  a  reconstruction.  She  is  contending 
with  unconquerable  spirit,  with  great  military 
power,  with  unbroken  success,  for  constitutional 
freedom  and  for  her  own  national  government. 
Where  is  your  spirit  of  other  days,  that  you  do 
not  rush  to  her  victorious  standard  ?  Shall  the 
sons  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and 
other  Southern  States,  with  whom  you  have 
gathered  the  laurels  on  other  battle-fields,  win 
them  all  in  this  war  of  Independence,  while  you 
are  inactive  and  lost  in  slothful  indolence  ?  May 
the  proud  genius  of  my  native  Kentucky  for¬ 
bid  it. 

In  these  mountains,  where  freedom  and  patri¬ 
otism  stir  the  human  heart,  can  you  sleep  with 
the  clarion  of  a  glorious  war  ringing  in  your  ear  ? 
True,  you  have  refused  to  bear  the  arms  and 
wear  the  livery  of  Northern  despotism.  Their 
base  hirelings  have  been  among  you,  but  have 
not  seduced  you  into  their  ranks.  Will  you  stay 
at  home  and  let  noble  bands  of  soldiers,  armed 
in  your  cause  as  in  their  own,  pass  on  to  battle¬ 
fields  on  your  own  soil,  consecrated  by  no  deed 
of  your  valor  ? 

Having  assumed  command  of  the  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States  on  Cumberland  river,  in  south¬ 
eastern  Kentucky,  I  make  this  appeal  to  3rou. 
You  are  already  assured  that  we  come  among 
you  as  friends  and  brothers,  to  protect  you  in 
your  persons,  liberties,  and  property,  and  only 
to  make  war  against  the  invaders  of  your  home 
and  our  common  enemies.  I  invoke  you  to  re¬ 
ceive  us  as  brothers,  and  to  come  to  our  camp 
and  share  with  us  the  dangers  and  the  honor  of 
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this  struggle.  Come  to  these  headquarters,  as 
individuals  or  in  companies,  and  you  will  be  at 
once  accepted,  and  mustered  in,  with  pay  and 
arms  from  the  government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  At  first  many  Kentuckians  entered  the 
army  of  the  South  for  the  great  cause  it  supports, 
now  this  has  become  the  cause  of  Kentucky,  and 
it  is  your  duty  to  espouse  it.  Duty  and  honor 
unite  in  this  call  upon  you.  Will  you  join  in  the 
moving  columns  of  the  South,  or  is  the  spirit  of 
Kentucky  dead  ? 

Geo.  B.  Crittenden,  Major-General. 

— Louisville  Journal ,  Jan.  29. 


Doc.  7. 

MESSAGE  OP  GOVERNOR  LETCHER. 

Executive  Department,  Jan.  6, 1S62. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates : 

I  received  from  his  Excellency  J oseph  E.  Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  communication 
enclosing  joint  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State,  and  approved  December  11, 
1861.  These  resolutions  relate  to  matters  of  the 
first  importance,  and  they  command  my  cordial 
approbation.  They  declare  the  sentiment  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  will  be  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  responded  to  by  the  people  of  all  classes. 

In  communicating  these  resolutions  to  the 
General  Assembly,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
fill  up  a  hiatus  in  the  history  of  the  State,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  her  changed  relations.  Virginia  dis¬ 
solved  her  connection  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  April  last,  hav¬ 
ing  watched  closely  the  political  conduct  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  from  the  4th  day 
of  March  preceding.  A  large  portion  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  believed,  from  the  revelations  of  his  inaugural 
message,  that  he  designed  to  subjugate  the  South, 
and  much  of  his  policy,  as  developed  in  the  first 
six  weeks  of  his  administration,  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  and  strengthen  this  belief.  The  appearance 
of  his  proclamation,  however,  calling  on  Virginia 
and  other  States  for  volunteers,  removed  all 
doubts,  and  made  it  plain  and  palpable  that  sub¬ 
jugation  was  his  object.  He  had  revealed  his 
purpose,  by  the  issue  of  his  proclamation,  to  use 
Virginians,  if  possible,  in  coercing  their  Southern 
slaveholding  brethren  into  submission  to  his  will 
and  obedience  to  his  government  and  authority. 
Virginia,  seeing  that  the  only  hope  of  preserving 
her  rights  and  honor  as  a  State  and  the  liberties 
of  her  people  consisted  in  dissolving  her  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  resuming  her  sovereignty,  adopted  that 
course,  and  subsequently  determined  to  unite 
her  destiny  with  her  Southern  sisters.  She  did 
so ;  and  her  Convention,  being  at  the  time  in 
session,  adopted  such  ordinances  and  regulations 
as  were  necessary  to  protect  her  citizens  against 
the  machinations  of  enemies  at  home  and  the 
encroachments  of  enemies  from  abroad. 

Events  that  have  transpired  since  the  17th  day 
of  April  last  have  more  than  confirmed  the  worst 
apprehensions  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  have 


furnished  an  ample  and  complete  justification  for 
the  secession  of  the  State.  All  the  wicked  re¬ 
sults  apprehended  when  she  s6ceded  have  been 
fearfully  realized,  and  they  now  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  we  live. 

Such  were  the  considerations  that  influenced 
and  determined  the  action  of  Virginia. 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  while  President 
Lincoln  professes  to  have  inaugurated  this  war 
for  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  its  spirit  and  letter,  he  has  violated  in 
the  most  direct  manner  many  of  its  most  import¬ 
ant  provisions.  I  propose,  in  the  next  place,  to 
compare  his  conduct  with  the  conduct  of  George 
the  Third,  and  to  prove,  by  reference  to  this  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence,  that  most  of  his  acts 
have  been  identical  with  those  denounced  by  our 
forefathers  as  justifiable  grounds  for  our  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  country. 

The  war  which  has  been  waged  against  us  by 
President  Lincoln  is  the  most  unnatural,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  disgraceful  that  has  ever 
occurred.  We  are  struggling  for  our  rights  and 
liberties,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  honor  and 
institutions  of  the  South.  The  ruthless  assault 
that  has  been  made  upon  us  and  the  unjustifiable 
attempt  to  submission  present  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world. 

When  a  Secretary  of  War  can  quietly  seat 
himself  at  his  desk  and  coolly,  calmly,  and  de¬ 
liberately  commit  to  paper  a  recommendation  to 
arm  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  place  them 
in  the  field  and  incite  them  to  hostility  to  their 
masters  and  the  destruction  of  their  families, 
what  extreme  may  we  not  reasonably  anticipate 
from  an  administration  that  retains  such  an  offi¬ 
cial  in  its  service  ?  When  an  administration  can 
go  to  work  to  destroy  ports  in  States,  over  which 
they  claim  to  have  jurisdiction,  by  sinking  ob¬ 
structions  in  the  channels  of  our  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  (a  policy  unheard  of  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions,)  what  enormity  may  we  not  be  prepared  to 
expect  ? 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  an¬ 
nulled  the  Constitution,  have  suspended  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  have  declared  martial  law 
without  constitutional  warrant,  but  in  defiance 
of  it.  Representative  government  has  ceased  to 
command  their  respect,  and  the  direct  tendency 
now  in  what  remains  of  the  late  United  States 
Government  is  inevitably  toward  consolidation 
and  despotism.  Passion  and  prejudice,  avarice 
and  selfishness,  malignity  and  meanness  have 
controlled  their  action  and  directed  their  efforts 
against  us. 

Having  presented  these  general  views,  I  now 
present  specifications  showing  in  what  particulars 
the  Constitution  has  been  violated..  Some  of 
these  specifications  show  violations  anterior  to 
the  secession  of  Virginia ;  others  show  violations 
equally  palpable  subsequent  to  her  secession. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  our  forefathers  declared  the  pur- 
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poses  and  objects  they  had  in  view  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  those  purposes  and 
objects  were  “  to  establish  justice,  insure  domes¬ 
tic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  ”  to  themselves  and  their  pos¬ 
terity.  The  Government  has  been  so  adminis¬ 
tered  and  directed  as  to  defeat  all  these  purposes 
and  objects.  Justice  has  not  been  established, 
nor  is  it  respected  by  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet.  Domestic  tranquillity  has  not  been  in¬ 
sured,  but  domestic  disturbance  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  and  encouraged.  The  common  de¬ 
fence  has  not  been  provided  for,  but  Northern 
arms  have  been  levelled  at  Southern  breasts,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  people  has  been  totally  disre¬ 
garded.  The  blessings  of  liberty  have  not  been 
secured  to  us,  but  we  have  found  the  Federal 
authorities  exerting  all  their  power  and  using  all 
the  means  at  their  command  to  reduce  the  South¬ 
ern  people  to  abject  submission  to  Northern 
numbers. 

President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  have  wilfully 
and  deliberately  proposed  to  violate  every  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  each  one  of  them  solemn¬ 
ly  swore  or  affirmed,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  to“ preserve,  protect,  and  defend.”  That 
section  is  in  these  words  : 

“  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State,  nor  any  State  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con¬ 
cerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.” 

They  have  deliberately  proposed  to  annex  cer¬ 
tain  counties  in  Maryland  to  Virginia,  and  thus 
form  the  new  State  of  Kanawha,  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Virginia,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  those  States  and  of  Congress. 
They  have  proposed  to  take  the  four  counties  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  Pan  Handle  from  Virginia  and  attach 
them  to  Pennsylvania,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  interested  and  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  have  proposed  to  join  the  eastern 
counties  of  Virginia  to  Maryland,  and  thus  make 
a  new  State  by  the  junction  of  parts  of  two 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures 
of  those  States  and  of  Congress.  These  proposi¬ 
tions  present  a  most  plain  and  glaring  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  evidence  an  intensity  of 
malignity  toward  Virginia  and  Virginians  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  de¬ 
clares  “that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.”  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln,  and  his  Cabinet,  have  wilfully  dis¬ 
regarded  the  spirit  of  this  article.  Numerous 
instances  could  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  solem¬ 
nities  of  an  oath  have  not  restrained  them  in 
their  efforts  to  abridge  “the  freedom  of  speech,” 
and  to  muzzle  “  the  press.”  The  numberless  ar¬ 
rests  made  by  them  in  Western  and  Eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  Kentucky,  in  Missouri,  in  Maryland,  in 
Washington  City,  and  also  in  the  free  States, 


when  nothing  more  was  charged  against  the  par¬ 
ties  arrested,  than  the  declaration  of  their  opin¬ 
ion,  in  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  show  that  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  tolerated  by  them.  The  notorious 
fact  that  papers  have  been  suppressed  in  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  Executive  power,  fully  attests  a  scanda¬ 
lous  usurpation  for  the  destruction  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press. 

The  President,  and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  officers  under  their  direction  and  control 
have  violated  the.  fourth  article  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  “the 
rights  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,”  and  declares  that  it  “shall 
not  be  violated.  ’  This  article  has  been  habitu¬ 
ally  disregarded,  and  every  observant  man  will 
call  to  mind  numerous  instances  of  the  violation 
the  results  of  suspicion  merely, 
fie,  and  his  Cabinet,  have  violated,  as  deliber¬ 
ately  and  wilfully,  the  fifth  article  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  in  these 
words : 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capi¬ 
tal  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  pre¬ 
sentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  in 
the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  oflence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself1 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  prop¬ 
el  ty  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com¬ 
pensation.” 

Without  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  they  have,  on  mere  suspicion  of 
ciime,  caused  men  and  women  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  under  strong  guards,  and  have  de¬ 
tained  them  for  weeks  and  months.  They  have 
prostituted  the  telegraph  to  their  uses,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  orders  for  the  arrest 
of  suspected  persons,  repudiating  all  those  safe- 
guaids  which  the  law  has  wisely  thrown  around 
the  citizen  for  his  protection.  Desolation  has 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Federal  army. 
Neither  life,  liberty,  nor  property,  has  been  re¬ 
spected  by  them.  They  have  murdered  many  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  country,  they  have  incar¬ 
cerated  others  in  jails  and  forts,  and  they  have 
seized  and  appropriated  private  property  to  pub¬ 
lic  use  without  just  compensation  to  the  owner. 

He,  and  his  Cabinet,  have  disregarded  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  not  less  flagrantly  than  those 
to  which  I  have  referred.  That  article  declares : 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
cn.j°y  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  where¬ 
in  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
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nesses  against  him,  to  have  a  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.” 

He,  and  his  Cabinet,  have  seized  large  num¬ 
bers  of  our  citizens  ;  withdrawn  them  from  their 
homes,  their  families  and  their  business ;  cast 
them  into  loathsome  prisons  ;  refused  to  inform 
them  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  accusation 
against  them ;  denied  to  them  the  right  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  consultation  with  friends  or  counsel, 
and  have  withheld  from  them  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  They  would  neither 
confront  them  with  the  witnesses  against  them, 
nor  could  they  allow  them  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  their  favor. 

The  conduct  of  President  Lincoln  has  been  as 
oppressive  and  tyrannical,  towards  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States,  as  the  acts  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  which  caused  our  first  Revolution,  were 
toward  the  colonies.  The  comparison  cannot  fail 
to  make  its  impression  upon  the  mind  even  of 
the  casual  observer. 

President  Lincoln  has  plundered  the  public 
treasury,  and  has  delivered  at  least  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  Pierpoint,  to  enable  him,  and  his 
traitorous  associates  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  to  overthrow  the  State  government, 
and  to  organize,  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  a 
new  government.  He  has  thus  been  guilty  of 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  using  the  people’s 
money  to  lavish  upon  traitors,  and  encourage 
them  to  perseverance  in  their  work  of  treason. 

“The  history  ”  of  Abraham  Lincoln  “is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these”  Confederate  States. 

To  this  end  “  he  has  affected  to  render  the 
military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power.” 

He  has  combined  with  Pierpont,  and  other 
traitors  in  Virginia,  “to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic¬ 
tion  foreign  to  our  constitution  and  unacknow¬ 
ledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
acts  of  pretended  legislation.” 

He  is  endeavoring  to  quarter  “large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  amongst  us.” 

He  is  endeavoring  to  cut  off  “our  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.” 

He  is  endeavoring  to  impose  “taxes  upon  us 
without  our  consent.” 

He  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  us,  “in  many 
cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury.” 

“  He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declar¬ 
ing  us  out  of  his  protection  and  waging  war 
against  us.” 

“  He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our 
coasts,  burned  our  towns  and  destroyed  the  lives 
of  our  people.” 

“  He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  bodies 
of  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paral¬ 
leled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  un¬ 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.” 

He  has  endeavored  to  excite  domestic  insurrec¬ 
tions  amongst  us  by  proposing  to  put  arms  in  the 


hands  of  our  slaves,  and  thereby  encouraging  them 
to  “  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions.” 

He  has  violated  laws  humaq.  and  divine,  to 
gratify  his  passions,  to  glut  his  prejudices,  and 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  a  people  who  ask 
only  their  rights,  and  who  are  struggling  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  liberties.  Can  a  government,  con¬ 
ducted  upon  such  principles,  endure  ? 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  attempted 
or  consummated,  prior  to  the  secession  of  the 
State,  we  warned  President  Lincoln,  and  the 
Northern  people,  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  course,  and  admonished  them  that,  if 
justice  was  not  accorded  to  us,  the  Union  must 
be  dissolved.  In  every  state  of  these  oppres¬ 
sions,  since  the  secession  of  the  State,  we  have 
resisted  them  as  became  a  free  people  asserting 
independence.  Our  admonitions  and  resistance 
have  been  answered  by  repeated  injury  and  op¬ 
pression,  aggravated  by  war  and  bloodshed,  and 
by  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  power,  which 
even  an  autocrat  would  hesitate  to  assume  and 
exercise.  A  President  “  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant 
is  unfit  to  be  a  ruler  of  a  free  people.” 

I  have  thus  presented : 

1.  The  considerations  that  influenced  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  action  of  Virginia  in  separating  her¬ 
self  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  resuming  her  sovereignty. 

2.  The  results  which  President  Lincoln’s  po¬ 
licy  gave  us  fearful  reason  to  apprehend,  and 
which  are  now  matters  of  history  stamped  inde¬ 
libly  upon  its  pages.  In  these  I  enumerate  its 
repeated  violations  of  a  constitution  which  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  support. 

3.  I  have  run  a  parallel  between  the  conduct 
of  President  Lincoln  and  George  the  Third,  and 
have  demonstrated  that  the  former  has  shown 
himself  not  less  a  tyrant  and  usurper  than  the 
latter. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  had 
no  binding  efficacy  upon  us  since  the  17th  day 
of  April  last.  On  that  day  we  repudiated  it,  and 
declared  to  the  world  that  we  would  not  be  longer 
bound  by  its  provisions.  From  that  day  Vir¬ 
ginia  dates  a  new  era.  Her  own  constitution, 
her  laws,  and  her  ordinances  constituted  the  rule 
for  her  guidance  from  that  day  forward,  until  her 
union  with  the  Confederate  States  was  consum¬ 
mated.  While  she  occupied  a  position  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  State,  she  deported  herself  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  that  became  “the  Mother  of 
States;”  after  her  Union  with  the  Confederate 
government,  she  fulfilled  her  obligations  faith¬ 
fully  in  her  new  relation. 

The  occurrences  of  the  past  nine  months  have 
demonstrated  conclusively,  that  we  cannot  live 
together  as  equals  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  habitual  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  open  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  laws  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  offi¬ 
cials,  render  governmental  association  between  us  I 
impossible.  Mutual  respect  between  the  citizens  I 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  those  of  the 
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North  has  ceased  to  exist.  Mutual  confidence 
has  been  succeeded  by  mutual  distrust,  and  mu¬ 
tual  good  will  by  mutual  aversion.  No  govern¬ 
ment  can  be  enduring,  which  does  not  possess 
the  affection  and  respect  of  the  governed.  It  can¬ 
not  be  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
can  again  entertain  a  feeling  of  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
We  have,  therefore,  separated  from  them,  and 
now  let  it  ~be  understood ,  that  the  separation  uis 
and  ought  to  be  final  and  irrevocable''’ — that  Vir¬ 
ginia  will ,  under  no  circumstances ,  entertain  any 
proposition,  from  any  quarter ,  which  may  have 
for  its  object  a  restoration  or  reconstruction  of 
the  late  Union,  on  any  terms  and  conditions 
whatever. 

We  must  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  its  nationality 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
this  end  we  must  meet  the  issue  they  have  tend¬ 
ered  to  us  with  spirit,  energy  and  determination, 
and  with  a  firm  resolve,  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  Confederate  States,  that  everything  shall  be 
done  that  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  triumph 
of  our  arms,  and  thus  secure  our  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence  for  the  South. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  that,  before  your 
adjournment,  this  day,  you  reaffirm,  by  solemn 
vote  in  each  House,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia.  The  Empire 
State  of  the  South  has  spoken,  let  not  “the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  States”  remain  silent  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  significance  and  importance  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy. 

Respectfully.  John  Letcher. 

Executive  Department,  ) 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Dec.  16,  1S61.  j 

His  Excellency  John  Letcher  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
copy  of  joint  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia.  The  Legislature  has  not 
directed  me  to  forward  them,  but  I  do  so  under 
the  conviction  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  action  of  Georgia  on  the  important  subject  to 
which  they  relate.  Y ery  respectfully, 

Joseph  E.  Brown. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  PASSED  AT  ITS  LATE  SESSION. 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Georgia,  in  General  Assemby  met, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Assembly, 
that  the  separation  of  those  States  now  forming 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  from  the 
United  States,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  final  and  ir¬ 
revocable  ;  and  that  Georgia  will,  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances,  entertain  any  proposition,  from  any 
quarter,  which  may  have  for  its  object  a  resto¬ 
ration  or  reconstruction  of  the  late  Union,  on  any 
terms  or  conditions  whatever. 

Resolved,  That  the  war  which  the  United  States 
are  waging  upon  the  Confederate  States,  should 
be  met  on  our  part  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
energy,  until  our  independence  and  nationality 


are  unconditionally  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  That  Georgia  pledges  herself  to  her 
sister  States  of  the  Confederacy  that  she  will 
stand  by  them  throughout  the  struggle  —  she 
will  contribute  all  the  means  which  her  resour¬ 
ces  will  supply,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  common  cause ; 
and  will  not  consent  to  lay  down  arms  until 
peace  is  established  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions.  W arren  Aiken, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

L.  Carrington, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

John  Billups, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

James  M.  Mobley, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Approved  December  11,  1861. 

Joseph  E.  Brown, 

Governor. 


Doc.  8. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BLUE’S  GAP,  YA. 

The  Wheeling  Press  published  the  following 
letter  from  Romney,  giving  the  details  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  by  a  portion  of  General  Kelley’s  troops 
against  the  rebels  at  Blue’s  Gap  : 

Romney,  Va.,  January  8, 1S62. 

Night  before  last  we  were  informed  that  we 
'would  move  on  Blue’s  Gap  during  the  night 
Our  information  of  the  country  and  of  the  fore 
of  the  enemy  was  meagre  and  uncertain.  A 
about  midnight  the  regiments  began  to  muster 
and  form,  and  by  half-past  twelve  the  column 
was  in  motion.  The  night  was  excessively  cold, 
and  we  suffered  not  a  little  from  that  cause. 

About  half-past  seven  o’clock  we  arrived  at  a 
height  from  which  we  could  see  the  Gap  and  the 
bridge.  Colonel  Dunning,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  seeing  an  attempt  being  made  to  burn 
the  bridge,  ordered  the  Fifth  Ohio  regiment  to 
advance  at  double  quick.  This  was  done  with  a 
shout,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  a  bank 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  bridge,  pouring 
in  bullets  at  such  a  rate  that  the  attempt  to  burn 
and  tear  up  the  floor  was  abandoned.  Colonel 
Dunning  then  ordered  his  men  to  charge  on  the 
bridge  and  over  it,  and  compelled  a  negro  woman 
at  Blue’s  house  to  show  him  the  road  up  to  the 
left. 

Colonel  Dunning  led  the  Fifth  Ohio  rapidly 
into  the  mountain,  to  which  the  rebels  had  lied. 
There  a  sharp  engagement  ensued ;  whole  volleys 
of  musketry  were  heard,  and  it  was  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  rebels  were  firing  from  behind  a 
breastwork  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  As  soon 
as  Colonel  Dunning  discovered  this,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge.  While  this 
was  being  done,  the  rebels  left  in  haste  for  their 
camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  back  of  the 
Gap. 

While  the  above  action  was  going  on,  Colonel 
Mason  charged  up  the  mountain  to  the  right,  with 
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the  Fourth  Ohio,  and  drove  the  rebels  from  the 
rocks  on  that  side.  Some  sharp  firing  occurred 
in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  time,  but  when 
the  firing  had  nearly  ceased  on  the  mountains, 
the  Eighth  Ohio  led  the  way  /lown  the  Gap,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  First  Virginia,  Seventh  Ohio,  and 
the  Fourth  Indiana.  Col.  Dunning  having  passed 
on  and  taken  the  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
their  caissons  and  horses,  also  a  wagon  and  horses, 
with  the  Fifth  Ohio  regiment,  returned  and  or¬ 
dered  the  cavalry  to  charge.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  with  promptness,  but  the  rebels  had  taken 
to  the  mountains.  The  artillery  could  not  be 
used,  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  cannon  on 
either  side  during  the  action. 

The  rebels  were  surprised,  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
plete  rout.  We  found  eight  dead  bodies  on  the 
field,  or  rather  among  the  rocks  ;  there  may  have 
been  more,  but  they  were  not  reported.  And, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  not  a  man  of  ours 
received  even  a  scratch  from  a  bullet.  I  can  ac¬ 
count  for  this  only  upon  the  ground  that  our  guns 
were  some  of  the  best  in  the  world,  while  theirs 
were  probably  inferior  arms. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  was 
over  in  a  half-hour  after  the  action  commenced  on 
the  mountain. 

Our  force  consisted  of  detachments  of  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Ohio,  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana,  and  the  First  Virginia,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  Daum’s 
battery,  with  a  section  of  Howard’s  battery — in 
all,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Our 
information  led  us  to  expect  about  two  thousand 
rebels,  but  the  citizens  and  negroes  agreed  in 
stating  their  force  at  eight  hundred.  All  went 
on  well,  until  some  crazy  soldiers,  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  officers,  commenced  burning  houses; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  several  houses  were 
burned  along  the  road  as  they  returned. 

The  mill  and  Blue’s  house,  which  were  used 
for  soldiers’  quarters,  were  burned,  perhaps  pro¬ 
perly,  as  they  constituted  a  shelter,  and  might 
have  been  used  again  for  a  nest  of  bushwhackers, 
but  the  burning  of  dwellings  along  the  road  was 
a  piece  of  vandalism  which  should  be  punished 
with  death,  not  only  of  the  men  who  did  it,  but 
the  officers  who  countenanced  and  encouraged  it. 

Observer. 

ANOTHER  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 

Romnky,  Va.,  Jan.  9,  ) 

Fifth  Regiment  0.  V.,  U.  S.  A.  f 

You  have  no  doubt  learned  by  telegraph  that 
at  last  our  regiment  has  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  enemy.  Perhaps  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count,  and  one  that  you  may  be  assured  is  hon¬ 
est,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  5th  inst.,  we  were  order¬ 
ed  to  cook  three  days’  rations,  and  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  for  a  movement  in  light  marching 
orders.  The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  the 
ground  covered  with  six  inches  of  snow,  which  a 
stiff  northwester  had  drifted  into  heaps  along  the 
roads,  rendering  them  almost  impassable.  Yet 


with  what  joy  did  the  boys  prepare  their  rations 
and  discuss  the  prospects  of  a  fight. 

But  that  night  passed  and  all  day  of  the  6th 
without  our  receiving  marching  orders.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th — my  birthday — I  was  detailed 
as  acting  sergeant  of  the  guard  nightly  placed 
over  the  intrenchments  on  the  Winchester  road. 
With  a  foreboding  that  I  was  about  to  miss  an 
opportunity  of  joining  the  gallant  Fifth  in  action, 
I  walked  the  two  miles  of  the  slippery  road, 
mounted  the  guard,  and  after  giving  the  corpor¬ 
als  their  instructions,  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blanket  and  was  soon  asleep.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  rumbling  of  artillery,  and  jumping  up, 
learned  from  the  boys  that  a  large  force  was 
moving  toward  the  enemy. 

Taking  my  gun  and  blanket,  and  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  to  those  I  left  behind,  I  joined  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana,  then  passing.  Of  course 
you  will  say  I  was  wrong  in  thus  “  deserting  my 
post,”  but  you  would  hesitate  to  blame  me  if  you 
could  imagine  how  hard  it  is  for  a  soldier,  young 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  to  see  his  comrades 
go  into  action  and  remain  behind. 

Our  outpost  pickets  were  more  than  three  miles 
from  our  intrenchments,  and  our  forces  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  those  of  whose  approach  we  were 
ordered  to  give  warning.  I  may  have  disobeyed 
orders,  but  think  that  in  acting  as  I  did,  I  follow¬ 
ed  the  spirit  of  my  oath  of  enlistment.  Well,  it 
was  one  o’clock  a.m.  on  the  7th,  when  I  joined 
the  column.  The  night  was  clear  and  very  cold, 
the  stars  shining  with  that  sparkling  radiance 
peculiar  to  winter.  The  hills  and  valleys  were 
clothed  in  a  glittering  garment  of  snow,  and  the 
whole  scene  wrapped  in  winter  beauty. 

But  this  snow  tended  materially  to  delay  our 
movements.  Even  where  the  road  was  level  our 
feet  slipped  at  every  step,  making  the  march,  as 
we  afterward  discovered,  the  most  severe  we  had 
yet  undertaken.  But  the  prospect  appeared  so 
good  for  a  fight  that  we  hardly  felt  our  limbs 
gradually  flag  in  their  efforts,  or  our  steps  more 
dragging  and  painful.  The  column  marched  in 
the  following  order : 

First,  the  advance  guard  one  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  composed  of  detachments  from  companies 
of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  all  under  command  of  Captain 
Symmes  of  Company  C  —  Rovers.  This  guard, 
after  we  passed  the  outposts,  was  flanked  by 
skirmishers,  who  scoured  the  hills  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  Then  came  the  Ringgold  Cavalry, 
Captain  Keyes,  about  seventy  strong ;  then  the 
Fifth  Ohio,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick, 
six  hundred  strong  ;  then  the  Fourth  Ohio, 
Colonel  Mason,  Daum’s  Pennsylvania  Battery, 
two  pieces  of  Clark’s  Reg.  Battery,  the  Eighth 
Ohio,  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Seventh  Ohio,  and 
First  Virginia,  the  whole  force  under  command 
of  Colonel  Dunning  of  the  Fifth  Ohio.  I  had  to 
make  my  way  from  the  Indiana  boys  to  the  Fifth. 
Being  obliged,  of  course,  to  use  greater  speed 
than  the  rost,  and  exerting  to  the  utmost  my 
pedestrian  powers,  I  reached  my  company  be¬ 
fore  it  had  passed  the  pickets  at  our  outpost. 

As  soon  as  this  point  was  passed,  I  was  de- 
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tailed,  with  others,  to  take  charge  of  the  squads 
from  our  company  who  were  skirmishers.  You 
can  imagine  what  work  this  was  —  breaking 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth  over  the  slip¬ 
pery  snow.  We  were  ordered  back  to  our  com¬ 
pany  as  soon  as  relieved,  and  managed  to  remain 
with  the  extreme  advance.  As  we  approached 
every  house  on  the  road  we  surrounded  it,  and 
extracted  from  the  owner  what  information  we 
could  concerning  the  pickets  and  position  of  the 
enemy.  When  we  had  got  about  fourteen  miles 
we  came  upon  their  pickets,  three  of  whom  were 
cavalry  and  one  infantry.  As  soon  as  we  came 
in  sight  the  horsemen  mounted  and  galloped  off 
toward  the  Gap,  but  Captain  Keyes’  men  over¬ 
took  and  captured  them.  The  foot-soldier  was 
asleep  when  his  comrades  aroused  him  ;  he  rais¬ 
ed  his  musket,  but  Captain  Keyes,  pointing  at 
him  his  revolver,  ordered  him  to  surrender, 
whereat  he  dropped  his  gun  in  the  snow,  and 
gave  himself  up.  It  was  now  broad  day.  The 
Gap  was  distant  two  miles,  and  the  enemy  un¬ 
aware  of  our  close  proximity,  and  yet,  to  our 
surprise  and  disappointment,  no  rest  was  given 
us.  The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  the  rear  of  the 
artillery,  and  Colonel  Dunning,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  ordered:  “Forward  double-quick!”  No 
sooner  did  the  boys  take  up  the  cadence  of  the 
step,  than  they  commenced  to  yell  like  so  many 
savages.  This  was  unfortunate  ;  for  long  before 
we  came  within  good  shot,  the  enemy  was  aware 
of  our  approach,  and  made  their  preparations. 

About  four  hundred  yards  this  side  of  Blue’s 
Gap,  is  a  bridge  crossing  a  large  stream.  I  was 
in  the  advance  guard,  and  on  coming  to  the  bridge 
we  saw  four  or  five  of  the  rascals  tearing  up  the 
planks  at  the  other  end. 

On  seeing  us  they  fled,  but  we  had  the  ineffa¬ 
ble  consolation  of  tumbling  them  over,  as  they 
were  running  down  the  road.  We  replaced  the 
plank,  and  now  rejoined  our  company  by  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Dunning.  I  will  now  try  to  give 
you  a  brief  description  of  the  position,  strength, 
and  character  of  the  enemy  at  Blue’s  Gap.  The 


Gap  is  formed  of  two  very  high  hills,  which,  as 
they  approach  the  road,  become  fearful  and  tow¬ 
ering  precipices.  The  road  and  stream  between 
these  two  hills  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide. 
This  pass,  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  was 
defended  by  the  two  cannon  of  the  enemy.  The 
hill  north  of  the  Gap  was  protected  by  a  rifle-pit, 
that  on  the  south  was  undefended,  the  rebels 
supposing  that  human  beings  could  not  mount 
the  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular  mountain 
side.  Just  back  of  the  earthwork,  on  the  north 
side,  the  hill  descends  abruptly  to  the  road  be¬ 
yond  ;  the  hill,  on  the  south,  has  a  much  more  gra¬ 
dual  slope.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  gap  are  two 
roads  branching  from  the  main  one,  leading  north 
to  Little  Capon,  on  the  railroad,  and  on  the  south 
to  Moorfield.  Col.  Dunning  ordered  the  Fifth 
Ohio  to  charge  the  works  on  the  north  hill,  the 
Fourth  to  go  over  the  mountain  on  the  south,  and 
the  Seventh  to  push  along  the  road,  as  soon  as 
we  had  well  opened  the  action. 

The  Fifth  mounted  the  hill  with  alacrity,  but 


so  difficult  was  the  ascent  that  long  before  the 
brow  of  the  hill  was  passed,  and  we  came  under 
fire,  all  order  was  at  an  end.  I  passed  ahead  of 
the  company,  and  going  among  the  Company  A 
boys,  was  among  the  first  to  come  into  range. 

There  were  only  about  three  hundred  men  in  the 
intrenchments.  They  fired' about  five  rounds  at 
us  before  we  got  to  them.  The  Colonel,  with  his 
voice  of  thunder,  as  near  us  as  the  fallen  timber 
would  let  him,  encouraged  us  on  to  the  fight. 

‘  Go  in,  now,  at  last,  my  bullies  ;  go  over  their 
entrenchments!”  “ Remember  Cincinnati !”  For 
a  time  the  bullets  whistled  over  our  heads  with 
quite  a  charming  music,  but  when  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  rebels  they  scattered  in  every  di¬ 
rection  over  the  hills,  leaving  about  twelve  killed 
in  the  works,  and  as  many  prisoners.  We  who 
had  come  up  first,  rushed  down  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  and  reaching  the  two  cannon  as  they 
were  about  to  be  limbered  up,  bayoneted  the 
gunners  and  secured  the  pieces  and  caissons.  A 
few  of  us  ran  up  the  Capon  road  after  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  but  they  soon  scattered  over  the  hills  and 
disappeared.  Two  of  them,  however,  fired  at  us 
from  a  house  by  the  road-side,  into  which  we 
rushed,  accompanied  by  an  Irishman  from  Com¬ 
pany  A.  The  rebels  tried,  in  an  awkward  man¬ 
ner  to  defend  themselves,  but  we  pinned  them  to 
the  logs  of  the  wall  and  left  them  crying  :  “  Oh  ! 
oh !”  The  Irishman  said  they  would  never  get 
any  further  in  their  letters  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Fourth  Ohio  had  gone 
over  these  hills  like  so  many  wild-cats,  and  cap¬ 
tured  thirty-five  of  the  enemy.  The  other  regi¬ 
ments  were  too  far  in  the  rear  for  the  fun.  We 
learned  from  the  prisoners  that  the  rebel  force 
was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  Virginia 
militia,  under  Col.  Blue. 

Of  these  forty  were  killed  and  about  the  same 
number  captured.  I  counted  thirty  dead,  and, 
strange  to  say,  we  did  not  lose  a  man  !  We  burn¬ 
ed  Col.  Blue’s  house,  his  ihill  and  out-buildings, 
and  many  other  houses  in  the  vicinity  used  for 
quarters.  We  drove  home  a  large  herd  of  cattle, 
and  hauled  away  a  number  of  wagon-loads  of  am¬ 
munition  and  stores.  After  everything  of  value 
was  destroyed,  the  order  was  given  to  return 
home. .  Although  the  road  was  in  much  better 
condition  than  during  the  night,  yet  the  walking 
was  fatiguing  enough.  We  left  the  Gap  at  noon! 
and  reached  camp  at  four  p.m.,  thus  making  the 
expedition  and  march  of  thirty-two  miles  in  seven¬ 
teen  hours. 

.AH  but  two  regiments  have  had  orders  to  leave 
this  post  for  some  point  on  the  railroad ;  we  are 
to  remain  behind.  — Cincinnati  Gazette,  January  21. 


Doc.  9.. 

BATTLE  OF  JENNIE  CREEK,  KY. 

FOUGHT  JANUARY  7,  1862. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the 
battle  between  Colonel  Garfield  and  General 
Marshall,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
routed : 
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Camp  Buell,  neap.  Paintsville,  ) 
Johnson  Co.,  Ky.,  January  20.  j 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January  the  com¬ 
mand,  composed  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio  and  the 
Fourteenth  Kentucky,  and  Major  McLaughlin’s 
squadron  of  Ohio  cavalry,  making  an  effective 
force  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  broke  up  their 
camp  on  the  Muddy  Creek,  and  moved  into  Paints¬ 
ville,  the  county-seat  of  Johnson  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  While  on  the  march  we  were  reenforced 
by  a  battalion  of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry,  un¬ 
der  Colonel  Bolles,  and  by  three  hundred  of  the 
Twenty-second  Kentucky,  raising  our  force  to 
about  twenty-two  hundred  men.  The  enemy, 
under  Humphrey  Marshall,  numbering  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  having  a  battery  of  four  pieces, 
learning  of  our  approach,  and  also  of  that  of  the 
Fortieth  Ohio  and  of  four  hundred  of  Colonel 
Wolford’s  cavalry  by  the  way  of  Mount  Sterling 
and  the  valley  of  the  Paint  Creek,  had,  two  days 
previously,  after  burning  large  quantities  of  grain, 
broken  up  from  his  intrenched  camp,  three  miles 
south  of  this  point,  and  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
heights  on  Middle  Creek,  distant  from  here  fifteen 
miles  and  from  Prestonburg  two  miles,  leaving  a 
corps  of  observation  at  the  mouth  of  Jennie  Creek, 
three  miles  west  from  here,  of  three  hundred 
cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  infantry,  about  seven 
miles  up  Jennie  Creek,  to  protect  and  facilitate 
the  passage  of  his  trains. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  Colonel  Garfield, 
learning  of  the  position  of  the  aforesaid  cavalry, 
but  unaware  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  rebel  force,  immediately  com¬ 
menced  the  erection  of  a  pontoon  or  boating 
bridge  across  the  Paint,  and  at  four  p.m.  crossed 
with  eight  companies  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio, 
and  two  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky, 
with  a  view  of  making  an  armed  reconnoissance, 
and  if  possible  of  cutting  off  and  capturing  the 
cavalry.  At  two  p.m.  he  had  despatched  Colonel 
Bolles’  cavalry  and  one  company  of  the  Forty- 
second,  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  M. 
Barber,  with  orders  to  give  a  good  account  of  the 
aforesaid  cavalry.  But  later  in  the  day,  on  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  possibility  of  cutting  them  off,  had  sent 
orders  to  Colonel  Bolles  not  to  attack  them  until 
he  had  had  time  to  get  in  their  rear.  Not  receiv¬ 
ing  the  last  orders,  and  indeed  before  they  were 
issued,  Colonel  Bolles,  in  obedience  to  the  first 
orders,  crossed  the  Paint  by  fording,  and  vigor¬ 
ously  assaulting  the  enemy  soon  put  them  to  an 
inglorious  Might  up  the  valley  of  Jennie.  In  their 
haste,  followed*  as  they  were  up  the  narrow  road 
by  the  gallant  cavalry,  they  strewed  the  road  with 
their  equipments,  while  here  and  there  a  dead 
body  showed  that  they  were  losing  men  as  well. 
The  pursuit  was  kept  up  for  seven  miles,  right 
into  the  infantry  division  guarding  the  train,  who, 
stationed  on  either  side  of  the  road  that  did  not 
permit  more  than  two  to  ride  abreast  opened  a 
heavy  cross-fire  on  the  cavalry,  compelling  them 
to  fall  back,  and  finally  to  retreat,  which  they 
did  in  good  order,  having  inflicted  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  in  killed  and  wounded,  according  to 
rebel  account,  and  losing  but  two  in  killed, 


and  one  wounded.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Garfield, 
with  his  command,  having  tarried  a  short  time 
to  fully  explore  the  enemy’s  deserted  fortifica¬ 
tions,  (consisting  of  lunettes,  breastworks,  rifle- 
pits  and  a  fort  situated  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
hill,)  and  wholly  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place, 
pressed  forward  to  the  hoped  for  consummation 
of  the  march.  But  few  miles  had  been  traversed, 
however,  when  the  evidences  of  a  hasty  retreat 
became  so  apparent  that  all  were  convinced  that 
the  game  had  flown.  The  object  of  the  march 
having  been  thus  thwarted,  an  early  return  to 
our  camp  at  Paintsville  became  our  aim,  and  we 
accomplished  it  at  the  dawn.  A  harder  march 
was,  I  venture  say,  never  endured  by  troops  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  At  nine  a.m.  on  the 
eighth,  the  Fortieth  and  Wolford’s  cavalry  joined 
us,  raising  our  effective  force  to  about  twenty-four 
hundred,  after  deducting  Ball’s  cavalry,  which,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  returned  to  Guyandotte.  On 
the  9th,  Colonel  Garfield  determining  on  a  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  detailed  from  the  Forty-second  and 
Fortieth  Ohio,  and  Fourteenth  Kentucky  each 
three  hundred  men,  and  from  the  Twenty-second 
Kentucky  two  hundred  men,  and  taking  the  im¬ 
mediate  command,  supported,  however,  by  Colonel 
Craner  of  the  Fortieth,  and  Major  Burke  of  the 
Fourteenth,  and  detaching  Colonel  Wolford’s  and 
Major  McLaughlin’s  cavalry  up  Jennie’s  Creek, 
marched  up  the  river  road  leading  to  Preston¬ 
burg.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  Colonel 
Sheldon  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio,  in  command  at 
the  camp,  received  a  dispatch  from  Colonel  Gar¬ 
field  stating  that  he  had  found  the  enemy,  and 
asking  reenforcements.  In  compliance  with  the 
order,  at  six  a.m.  on  the  tenth,  Colonel  Sheldon 
marched  with  eight  hundred  men,  and  all  the  day 
they  eagerty  pressed  their  weary  way.  As  Colonel 
Garfield  had  stated,  he  had  found  the  enemy  two 
miles  from  Prestonburg,  on  Middle  Creek,  in  a 
chosen  position  among  the  hills,  with  between 
four  and  five  thousand  men  and  four  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  Fifth  Virginia  regiment,  Colonel 
Trigg,  armed  with  Mississippi  rifles,  Colonel 
John  S.  Williams’s  Kentucky  regiment,  Colonel 
Moore’s  Kentucky  regiment,  armed  with  Belgian 
rifles,  Markham  and  Wicher’s  cavalry,  and  the 
Fourth  Virginia  infantry,  lay  in  full  strength  on 
the  hills  at  the  forks  of  the  creek,  while  their  dogs 
of  war  seemed  to  forbid  all  approach.  Nothing- 
deterred  by  the  formidable  position  and  number 
of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Garfield  not  fully  aware  of 
their  exact  locality,  sent  forward  a  cloud  of  skirm¬ 
ishers,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  enemy’s  fire, 
and  thus  ascertaining  his  whereabouts.  This  not 
fully'-  succeeding,  at  about  twelve  m.  he  sent  forward 
his  escort  of  cavalry,  some  twenty  strong,  in  head¬ 
long  charge.  This  accomplished  the  object,  for 
the  enemy,  thinking  our  whole  force  upon  them, 
now  opened  with  musketry,  shot  and  shell  upon 
the  cavalry,  and  a  small  party  of  the  skirmishers 
under  Adjutant  Olds  of  the  Forty-second,  then  in 
a  corn-field  immediately  in  front  of  the  position 
of  Colonel  Williams’s  Kentucky  regiment,  and 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  artillery  and  Trigg’s 
Virginia  regiment.  The  cavalry  made  a  hasty 
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retreat,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  their  whole 
fire  on  Adjutant  Olds  and  his  party,  but  without 
effect.  After  replying  with  some  fifteen  rounds 
of  musketry,  and  observing  a  large  force  thrown 
out  on  his  right,  with  intent  to  cut  him  off,  he 
fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  The  position  of 
the  enemy  thus  disclosed  was  as  follows  :  Colonel 
Williams’s  regiment  was  behind  a  ridge  at  the 
head  of  the  gorge,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
so  that  his  fire  commanded  the  gorge  and  road 
for  a  half-mile.  Colonel  Trigg’s  regiment,  the 
Fourth  Virginia,  on  the  crest  of  the  crescent¬ 
shaped  hill  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  command¬ 
ing  it  by  their  flanking  fire.  The  artillery  be¬ 
tween  the  two  at  the  forks  of  the  creek,  and  the 
turn  in  the  road  and  gorge.  The  evident  design 
of  the  enemy  was  to  draw  us  up  the  road  on  to 
the  cannon,  and  between  the  cross-fire  of  the 
three  regiments,  and  thus  annihilate  us,  and  it 
was  not  ill-planned,  but  failed  in  the  execution, 
for  their  nervousness  would  not  allow  them  to 
hold  their  fire  for  the  approach  of  the  main  body. 
The  remainder  of  their  force  lay  in  the  rear  of 
their  cannon  in  a  strong  supporting  position. 
Occupying  Graveyard  Point,  the  end  of  a  high 
ridge  on  the  right  of  the  creek,  north  of  his  main 
body,  Colonel  Garfield  despatched  a  force  of  about 
a  hundred  men  across  the  creek,  to  ascend  the 
horn  of  the  crescent  farthest  up  the  gorge.  The 
ascent  was  most  difficult,  the  men  having  to  crawl 
on  their  hands  and  knees  a  great  part  of  the  way. 
The  summit  attained,  they  were  greeted  with  the 
whole  fire  of  Trigg’s  regiment,  stationed  at  the 
base  of  the  crescent  and  deployed  along  the  other 
horn ;  also  by  a  fire  from  the  artillery  and  the 
reserve  in  the  rear.  On  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
at  distances  nearly  equi-distant  from  each  other, 
were  three  piles  of  stone,  the  possession  of  which 
was  eagerly  sought  by  the  contending  parties. 
Reenforced  by  two  hundred  men,  and  assisted 
by  a  galling  fire  from  our  reserve  stationed  on 
Graveyard  Point,  poured  on  the  deployed  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  our  forces  were  enabled  to 
succeed  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  first,  and 
occupying  it  themselves.  A  force  of  two  hundred 
was  then  thrown  out  by  Colonel  Garfield  for  the 
ascent  of  the  lower  horn  of  the  crescent,  and  soon 
reaching  the  summit  and  reenforced  by  Colonel 
Crancr  of  the  Fortieth  with  three  hundred  men, 
captured  the  third  pile  of  stone,  and  the  rebels 
were  confined  to  the  second  and  central  pile.  The 
fire  was  now  exceedingly  heavy.  The  rebel  style 
was  adopted,  and  our  men  betook  themselves  to 
the  shelter  of  rocks  and  trees,  as  though  it  was 
their  favorite  way  of  fighting.  About  half-past 
four  p.sr.  loud  cheering  betokened  the  arrival  of  our 
reenforcements,  and  soon  up  they  came,  their  faces 
reeking  with  perspiration,  their  coats  off,  breasts 
bared,  and  bespattered  with  mud  from  head  to 
foot.  They  had  marched  fifteen  miles  through 
the  mud  without  breakfast,  the  last  two  miles  on 
the  double-quick,  and  now  fatigued  and  faint, 
they  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  into  battle.  After 
resting  about  half  an  hour,  they  were  thrown 
across  the  creek  to  ascend  the  right  horn  of  the 
crescent,  but  before  half-way  up  they  were  ordered 


back,  and  darkness  descending  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  by  mutual  consent  the  firing  ceased. 
Resting  upon  their  arms,  determined  to  renew 
the  battle  in  the  morning,  our  troops  spent  the 
night ;  but  when  morning  dawned,  the  enemy,  it 
was  found,  had  vanished.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  he  had  burned  his  heavy  baggage  and 
retreated.  He  left  eighty-five  dead  on  the  field, 
and  it  is  definitely  ascertained  had  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded,  of  whom  forty 
have  since  died.  We  lost  one  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded,  of  whom  two  have  since  died.  We 
were  immediately  removed  to  and  quartered  in 
Prestonburg,  and  thus  endeth  the  first  lesson — 
to  the  rebels.  C.  P.  G. 


Doc.  10. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SILVER  CREEK,  MO. 

FOUGHT  JANUARY  8,  1862. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  BY  MAJOR  TORRENCE. 

Camp,  near  Fayette,  Mo.,  January  10,  1S6'2. 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  .in 
compliance  with  your  order,  I  marched  my  com¬ 
mand  to  Booneville,  and  was  there  joined  by 
three  companies  of  Merrill’s  horse  under  Major 
Hunt,  and  at  the  earliest  day  possible  crossed  the 
Missouri  River,  and  reached  camp,  near  Fayette, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  inst.,  when  I  was  there 
joined  by  four  companies  of  the  First  Missouri, 
under  command  of  Major  Hubbard,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Fourth  Ohio,  Captain  Foster.  We 
proceeded  at  once  to  gather  information  of  the 
enemy’s  movements  by  sending  scouts  through 
different  portions  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

On  the  seventh  inst.,  reconnoissances  in  force 
were  made  to  Glasgow,  Roanoke,  and  surrounding- 
country,  and  information  received  that  one  Col. 
Poindexter,  was  recruiting  in  this  and  other 
counties,  and  that  he  had  his  principal  camp 
somewhere  on  the  headwaters  of  Silver  Creek, 
with  a  force  of  regularly-enlisted  men  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  strong,  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  aiders  and  abettors  of  rebellion.  Early 
upon  the  morning  of  the  eighth  inst.,  we  moved 
out  of  camp,  with  five  hundred  mounted  men,  in 
search  of  their  camp,  and  marched  to  Roanoke, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  and  thence  in  direction  of 
Silver  Creek.  When  within  four  miles  of  where 
the  camp  was  reported  to  be,  the  column  was 
halted,  and  the  following  disposition  made  of  our 
forces : 

To  Major  Hunt  was  assigned  the  command  of 
that  portion  of  his  forces  armed  with  carbines, 
and  with  Major  Hubbard’s  command  and  Capt. 
Foster’s  company  to  form  the  advance  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  to  attack  the  camp,  draw  their  fire,  and  re¬ 
ply  with  carbines,  when  the  First  Iowa  and  a 
portion  of  Merrill’s  horse  were  to  charge  upon 
the  camp,  mounted,  if  possible,  and  if  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  charge  with  revolver  and  sabre  on  foot. 
To  Lieut.  Dustin,  of  Company  F,  First  Iowa,  was 
assigned  the  advance  guard,  supported  by  Lieut. 
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Burrows,  of  the  First  Missouri.  All  being  in 
readiness,  the  column  moved  forward  rapidly,  the 
advance  guard  driving  the  enemy’s  pickets  and 
rushing  to  the  entrance  of  the  camp.  The  col¬ 
umn  followed  soon  after,  dismounted,  and  drew 
the  enemy’s  fire.  They  were  in  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  being  protected  by  ravines,  thick  under¬ 
brush  and  timber ;  their  volley  was  promptly 
answered  by  our  forces  pouring  in  a  galling  fire. 
Three  companies  of  the  First  Iowa,  and  a  part  of 
a  company  of  Merrill’s  horse,  were  then  conduct¬ 
ed  forward  to  charge  the  camp,  which  was  prompt¬ 
ly  done. 

The  enemy  were  now  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  soon  began  to  retreat,  leaving  horses,  guns, 
together  with  camp  and  garrison  equipage.  It 
was  a  complete  rout,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
camp  fully  attested.  Two  companies  from  the 
rear  were  ordered  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  but  the 
darkness  and  the  heavy  fog,  together  with  the 
thick  under-brush,  rendered  it  impossible.  To 
avoid  surprise,  and  to  be  able  to  move  all  our  for¬ 
ces  forward,  an  order  was  given  to  destroy  the 
camp,  and  look  up  the  dead  and  wounded.  This 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  darkness  forbid¬ 
ding  further  pursuit,  the  whole  command  was 
then  moved  to  camp,  twenty-three  miles  distant. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  troops  throughout  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Lieut.  Dustin  is 
worthy  of  honorable  mention  for  his  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  leading  the  advance  guard ;  also  Major 
Hunt,  of  Merrill’s  horse ;  Captains  Clinton  and 
Mendell,  of  the  First  Missouri,  for  their  gallant 
and  cool  bearing  during  the  entire  action. 

Our  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  as  follows, 
namely : 

First  Missouri. — Lieut.  Burrows,  Ausco  Clark, 
John  A.  Brown,  and  James  Conia,  of  Company 
L  ;  John  F.  Dumont,  Win.  Myers,  Thomas  W. 
George,  Geo.  W.  Mitchell,  John  Hersing,  and 
John  McGeary,  of  Company  I. 

Fourth  Ohio.  —  Capt.  Foster,  Lieut.  Kinger, 
Benj.  F.  Dugan,  and  Samuel  Koffman. 

Merrill’s  Horse.  —  Alexander  Keath,  Henry 
Redding,  and  Thos.  Moore,  of  Company  E,  and 
Jacob  King,  of  Company  D. 

First  Iowa. — James  Scott,  Thos.  C.  Fletcher, 
and  James  Caran  of  Company  A ;  James  Convey, 
and  Stephen  Sexton  of  Company  F ;  Cornelius 
Thompson,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Company  I. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  acurately  as¬ 
certained,  but  from  the  most  reliable  information, 
their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  cannot  be  less 
than  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

Your  most  obedient, 

W.  M.  G.  Torrence, 

Major  First  Battalion  First  Iowa  Cavalry. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  Pope,  Otterville,  Mo. 

MISSOURI  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

Fayette,  Howard  Co.,  Mo.,  Jan.  9, 18G2. 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans 
was  celebrated  in  this  county  by  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  fought  battles  of  the  campaign  in  Missouri, 
considering  the  number  of  men  engaged  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy. 


Our  forces  had  been  engaged  for  several  days 
in  a  grand  hunt,  and  had  scoured  the  county  as 
thoroughly  as  did  Daniel  Boone  many  years  since, 
but  after  different  game.  The  whole  county  was 
full  of  reports  about  the  movements  of  the  se- 
cesh,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  accurately 
as  to  their  number  or  whereabouts  ;  but  we  were 
not  to  be  foiled  in  these,  if  indefatigable  energy 
and  endurance  of  officers  could  accomplish  it, 
and  these  Majors  Torrence  and  Hubbard  pos¬ 
sessed. 

Reconnoissances  in  force  were  made  in  all  di¬ 
rections  from  camp  near  Fayette,  and  reports 
promptly  made  during  the  preceding  wTeek.  It 
was  found  that  one  Col.  Poindexter  was  recruit¬ 
ing  in  various  places  in  the  county,  and  that  he 
was  encamped  with  his  principal  force,  of  Rom 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men,  on  Silver 
Creek,  and  had  other  camps  ready  to  reenforce 
him  when  ready  to  move,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  strong. 

They  further  reported  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  his  men  that  he  would  clean  out  the 
Federals  in  the  county  of  Howard  in  a  very  few 
days.  Night  after  night  was  selected  to  surprise 
our  camp  with  his  whole  force,  but  through  some 
mishap  they  never  appeared.  On  the  morning 
of  the  eighth  inst.  all  was  in  motion  in  our  camp, 
under  orders  irom  Major  Torrence  to  hold  our¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  move  with  all  our  able- 
bodied  men  at  an  early  hour.  AY e  took  up  our 
line  of  march  for  Roanoke,  and,  after  moving  a 
few  miles,  we  were  joined  by  Major  Hubbard’s 
command.  Our  forces  now  comprised  a  portion 
of  Merrill’s  horse,  under  Major  Hunt,  one  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Fourth  Ohio,  under  Capt.  Foster,  a 
part  of  the  Missouri  First,  under  Major  Hubbard, 
and  four  companies  of  the  First  Iowa,  under  Ma¬ 
jor  Torrence.  After  passing  the  town  of  Roa¬ 
noke,  the  whole  column  moved  rapidly  about  five 
miles,  and  halted  to  have  position  and  duties  as¬ 
signed  to  the  several  commands.  Learning  that 
the  enemy  were  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Creek, 
where  it  probably  would  be  impossible  to  charge 
them  with  mounted  men,  it  was  determined,  if 
necessary,  to  dismount  and  fight  as  infantry. 

Capt.  Foster  was  assigned  the  advance,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Merrill’s  horse  and  the  Missouri  First, 
all  armed  with  carbines.  The  First  Iowa  were 
to  make  the  charge  upon  the  camp  with  drawn 
sabers,  and  if  impossible  to  make  a  charge  mount¬ 
ed,  they  were  to  dismount  and  move  on  foot. 
Lieut.  Dustin,  of  the  First  Iowa,  with  ten  men, 
formed  the  advance  guard.  All  being  in  readi¬ 
ness,  we  moved  forward  very  rapidly,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  tortuous  windings  of  a  narrow  road,  lead¬ 
ing  through  narrow  lanes  and  thick  timber,  till 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  ride  told  us  that  we  were 
upon  their  pickets.  This  wras  the  signal  for 
us  to  rush  forward,  which  we  did  with  a  will. 
On,  on,  through  underbrush  and  defiles,  till  the 
advance  guard  rushed  to  the  entrance  of  their 
camp,  and  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle.  This  was  so  unexpected  by  them,  that 
they  stood  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  audacity 
of  a  lieutenant  and  ten  men  holding  the  entrance 
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to  their  camp,  but  they  soon  awakened  to  their 
danger  as  our  advancing  column  came  rushing 
up  to  his  relief.  It  was  now  found  that  the  thick 
timber  and  underbrush  forbade  us  charging  upon 
the  camp,  and  the  order  to  dismount  passed  along 
the  lines  like  magic,  and  a  column  of  armed  in¬ 
fantry  emerged  from  our  lines  on  the  roadside, 
ready  for  the  onset.  The  battle  now  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  volley  after  volley  of  musketry 
told  us  that  the  work  of  death  had  begun. 

They  rushed  from  their  line  of  battle,  after 
their  second  volley,  into  the  intrenchment  formed 
by  the  creek,  and  behind  trees,  logs,  etc.,  and 
opened  fire  upon  our  lines,  which  was  promptly 
answered  by  our  forces  armed  with  carbines,  by 
a  continued  fire.  Major  Torrence  now  ordered 
his  men  forward  with  revolver  and  saber,  to 
make  a  charge  on  the  camp,  and  with  a  yell 
along  their  lines  they  advanced,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy’s  fire,  rushed  into  camp,  guidons 
flying  to  the  breeze.  So  great  was  the  eagerness 
to  move  forward,  that  three  companies  claim  the 
honor  of  being  first  in  camp. 

The  enemy  now,  true  to  their  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom,  gave  way,  and  ran  most  ingloriously  from 
their  camp,  leaving  guns,  horses,  camp  equipage, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  new  clothing  for  men  in 
Price’s  army,  sent  no  doubt  by  their  friends  in 
care  of  Poindexter ;  also,  a  quantity  of  powder. 
It  was  a  complete  rout,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
camp  fully  attested.  It  was  now  nearly  dark, 
with  a  heavy  fog,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy 
only  retired  as  a  ruse  to  rally  and  attack  us,  the 
order  was  given  to  destroy  the  whole  camp  and 
equipage  that  we  might  meet,  and  pursue  them. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  soon  complete  — 
wagons,  saddles,  tents,  blankets,  clothing,  etc., 
all  heaped  in  burning  ruins.  We  now  looked  up 
our  dead  and  wounded,  and  cared  for  them. 
The  enemy’s  dead  lay  in  all  portions  of  the  camp, 
and  the  groans  of  their  dying  mingled  with  the 
exultant  shouts  of  the  victors.  It  was  a  fearful 
struggle,  as  the  soldiers  all  well  knew  they 
could  never  retreat,  and  it  was  victory  or  death 
to  them.  The  cool  courage  and  gallant  bearing 
of  the  officers  in  command,  were  highly  commend¬ 
able.  The  heavy  tones  of  Major  Torrence’s  voice 
were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  battle —  now  here, 
now  there,  encouraging  his  men,  and  leading 
them  onward  to  victory.  We  could  not  learn,  ac¬ 
curately,  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  but  found  ten  of 
their  dead  in  and  around  the  camps,  with  several 
severely  wounded.  W e  learn  that  they  were  ex¬ 
pecting,  momentarily,  a  largo  reenforcement  to 
their  camp,  and  claim  a  complete  surprise.  So 
much  for  the  generalship  of  Col.  Poindexter. 

Doc.  11. 

BATTLE  OF  MIDDLE  CREEK,  KY. 
col.  garfield’s  despatch. 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Brigade,  ) 
Preston burg,  Ky.,  January  11.  j 

Capt.  J.  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G. :  I  left  Paintsville 
on  Thursday  noon,  with  one  thousand  one  hun¬ 


dred  men,  and  drove  in  the  enemy’s  pickets,  two 
miles  below  Prestonburg.  The  men  slept  on 
their  arms.  At  four  o’clock,  yesterday  morning, 
we  moved  toward  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
at  the  Forks  of  Middle  Creek,  under  command  of 
Marshall.  Skirmishing  with  his  outposts  began 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  at  one  o’clock  p.m.  we  en¬ 
gaged  his  force  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
and  three  cannon  posted  on  the  hill.  Fought 
them  until  dark.  Having  been  reenforced  by 
seven  hundred  men  from  Paintsville,  drove  the 
enemy  from  all  their  positions.  He  carried  off 
the  majority  of  his  dead,  and  all  his  wounded. 
This  morning,  we  found  twenty-seven  of  his  dead 
on  the  field.  His  killed  cannot  be  less  than  six¬ 
ty.  We  have  taken  twenty-five  prisoners,  ten 
horses,  and  a  quantity  of  stores.  The  enemy 
burned  most  of  his  stores,  and  fled  precipitately. 
To-day  I  have  crossed  the  river,  and  am  now  oc¬ 
cupying  Prestonburg.  Our  loss,  two  killed  and 
twenty-five  wounded.  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade, 

COL.  GARFIELD’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Brigade,  / 
Camp  Buell,  Paintsville,  January  14.  J 

Capt.  J.  B.  Fry ,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  date  of  my  last  report,  (Jan¬ 
uary  eighth,)  I  was  preparing  to  pursue  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  the  transportation  of  my  stores  from  George’s 
Creek,  had  been  a  work  of  so  great  difficulty, 
that  I  had  not  enough  provisions  here  to  give 
my  whole  command  three  days’  rations  before 
starting.  One  small  boat  had  come  up  from  be¬ 
low,  but  I  found  I  had  only  enough  provisions 
here  for  three  days’  rations  of  hard  bread  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Having  issued  that 
amount,  I  sent  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  Col. 
Wolford’s  and  Major  McLaughlin’s  cavalry,  under 
command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Letcher,  to  advance  up 
Jennie’s  Creek,  and  harass  the  enemy’s  rear,  if 
still  retreating.  At  the  same  time,  I  took  one 
thousand  one  hundred  of  the  best  men  from  the 
Fortieth  and  Forty- second  Ohio,  and  the  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Twenty-second  Kentucky,  (three  com¬ 
panies  of  Col.  Lindsay’s  regiment,  the  Twenty- 
second  Kentucky,  had  arrived  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,)  and  at  noon  started  up  the  Big  Sandy  to¬ 
ward  Prestonburg.  After  advancing  ten  miles, 
the  enemy  s  pickets  fired  on  our  advance,  and  re¬ 
treated.  At  eight  o’clock  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  Abbott  Creek,  one  mile  below  Prestonburg. 

I  then  found  that  the  enemy  was  encamped  on 
the  creek  three  miles  above,  and  had  been  sup¬ 
plying  himself  with  meal  at  a  steam-mill  in  the 
vicinity.  I  sent  back  an  order  to  Paintsville  to 
move  forward  all  our  available  force,  having 
learned  that  another  boat-load  of  stores  had  ar¬ 
rived.  I  then  encamped  on  the  crest  of  a  wooded 
hill,  where  wo  slept  on  our  arms,  in  the  rain,  till 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  moved  up 
Abbott  Creek  one  mile,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
mouth  of  Middle  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Big  Sandy,  opposite  Prestonburg.  Supposing 
the  enemy  to  bo  encamped  on  Abbott’s  Creek, 
it  was  my  intention  to  advance  up  Middle  Creek, 
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and  cut  off  his  retreat,  while  the  cavalry  should 
attack  his  rear.  I  advanced  slowly,  throwing 
out  flankers,  and  feeling  my  way  cautiously 
among  the  hills.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Middle  Creek, 
where  my  advance  began  a  brisk  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which  continued  until  we 
had  advanced  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  to  within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  forks  of 
the  creek,  which  I  had  learned  the  enemy  were 
then  occupying.  I  drew  up  my  force  on  the 
sloping  point  of  a  semi-circular  hill,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  sent  forward  twenty  mounted  men,  to 
make  a  dash  across  the  plain.  This  drew  the 
enemy’s  fire,  and,  in  part,  disclosed  his  position. 

The  Fifty-fourth  Virginia  regiment  (Col.  Trigg) 
was  posted  behind  the  point  of  the  same  ridge 
which  I  occupied.  I  immediately  sent  forward 
two  Kentucky  companies,  to  pass  along  this  crest 
of  the  ridge,  and  one  company,  (Forty -second 
Ohio,)  under  command  of  Capt.  F.  A.  Williams, 
together  with  one  under  Captain  Jones,  (Fortieth 
Ohio,)  to  cross  the  creek,  which  was  nearly  waist- 
deep,  and  occupy  a  spur  of  the  high  rocky  ridge 
in  front,  and  to  the  left  of  my  position.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  one  six  and 
one  twelve-pounder.  A  shell  from  the  latter  fell 
in  the  midst  of  my  skirmishers  on  the  right,  but 
did  not  explode.  Soon  after,  the  detachment  on 
the  left  engaged  the  enemy,  who  was  concealed 
in  large  force  behind  the  ridge.  I  sent  forward  a 
reenforcement  of  two  companies  to  the  right,  un¬ 
der  Major  Burke,  of  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky,  and 
ninety  men,  under  Major  Pardee,  of  the  Forty- 
second  Ohio,  to  support  Capt.  Williams. 

The  enemy  withdrew  his  Fifty-fourth  Virginia 
across  the  creek,  and  sent  strong  reenforcements 
to  the  hills  on  the  left.  About  two  o’clock  I  or¬ 
dered  Col.  Craner,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  from  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-second  Ohio 
and  Twenty-second  Kentucky,  to  reenforce  Major 
Pardee.  Meantime  the  enemy  had  occupied  the 
main  ridge  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  my  posi¬ 
tion,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  my  reserve, 
which  was  returned  with  good  effect.  In  order  to 
prevent  more  effectually  his  attempt  to  outflank 
me,  I  sent  Lieut. -Col.  Monroe,  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Kentucky,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  his  own  and  the  Fourteenth  Regiments,  to 
cross  the  creek  a  short  distance  below  the  point 
I  occupied,  and  drive  back  the  enemy  from  his 
position.  This  he  did  in  a  gallant  style,  killing 
fifteen  or  twenty.  Inch  by  inch,  the  enemy,  with 
more  than  three  times  our  number,  were  driven 
up  the  steep  ridge  nearest  the  creek  by  Colonel 
Craner  and  Major  Pardee.  At  four  o’clock,  the 
reenforcements  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shel¬ 
don,  of  the  Forty-second  Ohio,  came  in  sight, 
which  enabled  me  to  send  forward  the  remainder 
of  my  reserve,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown, 
to  pass  around  to  the  right,  and  endeavor  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  enemy’s  guns,  which  he  had  been  using 
against  us  for  three  hours,  but  without  effect. 
During  the  fight  he  had  fired  thirty  rounds  from 
his  guns,  but  they  were  badly  served,  as  only 


one  of  his  shells  exploded,  and  none  of  his  shots, 
not  even  his  canister,  took  effect.  At  half-past 
four  o’clock  he  ordered  a  retreat.  My  men  drove 
him  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  at  five 
o’clock  he  had  been  driven  from  every  point. 
Many  of  my  men  fired  thirty  rounds.  It  was 
growing  dark,  and  I  deemed  it  unsafe  to  pursue 
him,  lest  my  men  on  the  different  hills  should , 
fire  on  each  other  in  the  darkness.  The  firing 
had  scarcely  ceased,  when  a  brilliant  light 
streamed  up  from  the  valley  to  which  the  enemy 
had  retreated.  He  was  burning  his  stores  and 
fleeing  in  great  disorder.  Twenty-five  of  his 
dead  were  left  on  the  field,  and  sixty  more  were 
found  next  day  thrown  into  a  gorge  in  the  hills. 
He  has  acknowledged  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
killed,  and  a  still  larger  number  wounded.  A 
field-officer  and  two  captains  were  found  among 
the  dead.  Our  loss  was  one  killed  and  twenty 
wounded,  two  of  whom  have  since  died.  We 
took  twenty-five  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a 
rebel  captain.  Not  more  than  nine  hundred  of 
my  force  were  actually  engaged,  and  the  enemy 
had  not  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  men.  Spe¬ 
cial  mention  would  be  invidious,  when  almost 
every  officer  and  man  did  his  duty.  A  majority 
of  them  fought  for  five  hours  without  cessation. 
The  cavalry  under  Lieut.-Col.  Letcher  did  not 
reach  me  until  the  next  morning,  when  I  started 
them  in  pursuit.  They  followed  six  miles  and 
took  a  few  prisoners,  but  their  provisions  being 
exhausted,  they  returned.  A  few  howitzers 
wrould  have  added  greatly  to  our  success.  On  the 
eleventh,  I  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  Pres- 
tonburg.  The  place  was  almost  deserted.  I 
took  several  horses,  eighteen  boxes  quartermas¬ 
ter’s  stores,  and  twenty-five  flint-lock  muskets. 

I  found  the  whole  community  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prestonburg  had  been  stripped  of  every  thing 
like  supplies  for  an  army.  I  could  not  find 
enough  forage  for  my  horses  for  even  one  day, 
and  so  sent  them  back  to  Paintsville.  I  had  or¬ 
dered  the  first  boat  that  arrived  at  Paintsville  to 
push  on  up  to  Prestonburg,  but  I  found  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  up  our  tents  and  supplies 
until  more  provisions  could  be  brought  up  the 
river.  I  therefore  moved  down  to  this  place  again 
on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  bringing  my  sick 
and  foot-sore  men  on  the  boats.  I  am  hurrying 
our  supplies  up  to  this  point.  The  marches  over 
these  exceedingly  bad  roads,  and  the  night  ex¬ 
posures,  have  been  borne  with  great  cheerfulness 
by  my  men,  but  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  rest 
and  good  care.  I  cannot  close  this  communica¬ 
tion  without  making  honorable  mention  of  Lieut. 
J.  D.  Stubbs,  Quartermaster  of  the  Forty-second 
Ohio,  and  Senior  Quartermaster  of  the  brigade. 
He  has  pushed  forward  the  transportation  of  our 
stores  with  an  energy  and  determination  which 
has  enabled  him  to  overcome  very  many  and 
great  obstacles  ;  and  his  efforts  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  expedition  and  the 
health  and  comfort  of  my  command.  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  report  I  will  communicate  some  facts 
relative  to  my  command,  and  also  in  regard  to 
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the  situation  of  the  country  through  which  the 
enemy  has  been  operating. 

Very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  Garfield, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 

"VY.  H.  Clapp, 

Lieut,  and  Acting  A.  A.  G. 

CLEVELAND  “  HERALD”  ACCOUNT. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Jan.  10. 

Capt.  Willard,  of  Company  F,  Forty-second 
Regiment,  arrived  here  last  night  on  his  way 
home  to  Ravenna.  He  was  not  in  the  Preston- 
burg  fight,  being  detained  by  sickness  a  few 
miles  back  of  Paintsville',  but  obtained  many  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  battle  from  those  who  were  in  it. 

Prestonburg  is  about  twelve  miles  beyond 
Paintsville.  After  the  cavalry  skirmish  at  the 
latter  place,  Col.  Garfield  pushed  on  with  the 
advance  of  his  brigade  for  Prestonburg.  Before 
reaching  that  place,  he  found  the  enemy  posted 
on  and  behind  a  range  of  hills.  The  Federal 
force  forming  the  advance  was  less  than  seven 
hundred,  but  Col.  Garfield  at  once  prepared  to 
make  an  attack. 

A  body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  on  a  com¬ 
manding  hill,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them.  The  Fourteenth  Kentucky  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  service,  as  they  knew  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  Said  Col.  Garfield :  “Go  in, 
boys;  give  them — Hail  Columbia /” 

The  hill  was  cleared,  and  soon  the  reserve  of 
the  brigade  came  in  at  the  double  quick.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  them,  Col.  Garfield  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  flung  it  up  in  the  air,  where  it  lodged  in 
a  tree,  out  of  reach.  The  men  threw  up  their 
caps  with  a  wild  shout,  and  rushed  at  the  enemy, 
Col.  Garfield,  in  his  shirt-sleeves ,  leading  the  way. 

As  the  Federal  troops  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  a  rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise :  “  Why, 
how  many  of  you  are  there  ?”  “  Twenty-five 

thousand  men,  d — n  you !”  yelled  a  Kentucky 
Union  officer,  rushing  at  the  rebel.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  the  rebels  broke  and  ran  in  utter  confusion. 

Several  instances  of  personal  daring  and  cool¬ 
ness  are  related.  A  member  of  Capt.  Bushnell’s 
company  in  the  Forty-second  was  about  to  bite 
a  cartridge,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  the  car¬ 
tridge  from  his  fingers.  Coolly  facing  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  shot  came,  he  took  out 
another  cartridge  and  exclaimed :  “  You  can’t  do 
that  again,  old  fellow.” 

Capt.  Willard  says  that  the  two  men  killed  on 
our  side  were  Kentuckians.  The  loss  of  the  en¬ 
emy  is  not  known.  In  addition  to  the  twenty- 
seven  bodies  found  on  the  field,  a  number  of 
human  bones  were  found  in  several  of  the  houses 
burned  by  the  rebels  in  their  retreat  from  Pres¬ 
tonburg.  A  rebel  officer  reported  at  a  house 
where  he  called  during  his  flight,  that  they 
had  killed  six  hundred  Federals,  and  lost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  own  men.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted 
will  amount  to  that  number,  as  numerous  deser¬ 
tions  took  place  previous  to  the  battle. 

The  rebels  burned  most  of  their  camp  equipage 


and  baggage.  Some  arms  fell  into  the  possession 
of  our  forces,  and  a  large  number  of  knapsacks 
and  overcoats.  The  property  found  was  wretch¬ 
edly  poor,  the  coats  being  made  almost  entirely 
of  cotton. 

Acting  Adj.-Gen.  Clapp  writes  to  the  same 
paper  from  Prestonburg,  January  11th,  giving 
the  following  list  of  wounded.  The  two  Union 
soldiers  killed  belonged  to  the  Fourteenth  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

David  Hall,  Co.  A,  Forty-second  Regiment,  se¬ 
verely  in  shoulder. 

Sherman  Leach,  Co.  A,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
slightly  in  the  leg. 

Wm.  Gardner,  Co.  G,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
dangerously  in  the  neck. 

Jacob  James,  Co.  G,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
dangerously  in  abdomen. 

Fred.  Coffin,  Co.  F,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
dangerously  in  the  thigh. 

Charles  Carlton,  Co.  F,  Forty-second  Regi¬ 
ment,  very  dangerously,  leg  amputated. 

Jacob  Griffith,  Co.  H,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
slightly  in  the  elbow. 

Henry  Forney,  Co.  C,  Forty-second  Regiment, 
very  slightly. 

Frank  Miller,  Co.  A,  Fortieth  Regiment,  in  the 
foot,  slightly. 

Second  Lieut.  Thos.  Lilley,  Co.  A,  Fortieth 
Regiment,  severely  in  the  arm. 

James  W.  Rose,  Co.  B,  Fourteenth  Kentucky 
Regiment,  in  thigh,  badly. 

W.  Chapman,  Co.  E,  Twenty-second  Kentucky, 
slightly  in  the  neck. 

Alexander  Bell,  Twenty-second  Kentucky,  se¬ 
verely  in  arm. 

The  enemy  is  in  full  retreat  toward  Abington, 
Va.  Our  men  are  too  much  exhausted  to  follow. 
The  Big  Sandy  Yalley  is  effectually  cleared  of 
rebels. 

COLONEL  GARFIELD’S  ADDRESS. 

The  following  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Sandy  Yalley,  was  issued  by  Col.  Garfield,  after 
he  had  driven  off  Humphrey  Marshall : 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Brigade,  ) 
Paintsville,  Ky.,  Jan.  16, 1S6‘2.  j 

Citizens  of  the  Sandy  Valley  : 

I  have  come  among  you  to  restore  the  honor  of 
the  Union,  and  to  bring  back  the  Old  Banner 
which  you  all  once  loved,  but  which,  by  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  evil  men,  and  by  mutual  misunder¬ 
standings,  has  been  dishonored  among  you.  To 
those  who  arc  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  offer  only  the  alternative  of  battle  or 
unconditional  surrender.  But  to  those  who  have 
taken  no  part  in  this  war,  who  are  in  no  way  aid¬ 
ing  or  abetting  the  enemies  of  the  Union — even 
to  those  who  hold  sentiments  averse  to  the  Union, 
but  yet  give  no  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies — 

I  offer  the  full  protection  of  the  Government, 
both  in  their  persons  and  property. 

Let  those  who  have  been  seduced  away  from 
the  love  of  their  country  to  follow  after  and  aid 
the  destroyers  of  our  peace,  lay  down  their  arms, 
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return  to  their  homes,  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  shall  also  enjoy 
like  protection.  The  army  of  the  Union  wages 
no  war  of  plunder,  but  comes  to  bring  back  the 
prosperity  of  peace.  Let  all  peace-loving  citi¬ 
zens  who  have  fled  from  their  homes,  return  and 
resume  again  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  industry. 
If  citizens  have  sutfered  from  any  outrages  by  the 
soldiers  under  my  command,  I  invite  them  to  make 
known  their  complaints  to  me,  and  their  wrongs 
shall  be  redressed  and  the  offenders  punished.  I 
expect  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  this  valley,  to 
banish  from  among  them  all  private  feuds,  and 
let  a  liberal-minded  love  of  country  direct  their 
conduct  towards  those  who  have  been  so  sadly 
estranged  and  misguided.  Hoping  that  these 
days  of  turbulence  may  soon  be  ended,  and  the 
better  days  of  the  Republic  soon  return. 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Garfield, 

Colonel  Commanding  Brigade. 


Doc.  12. 

WANTS  OF  THE  BORDER  INDIANS. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  January  11, 1862. 

A  large  number  of  Kansas  Indians  are  now  in 
this  city  awaiting  the  return  of  Commissioner 
Dole  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  They  came 
here  on  various  errands — more  particularly,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  in  what  manner, 
and  for  how  long  a  time  they  can  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Yesterday  we  were  visited  by  a  delegation  of 
Indians  representing  the  Weas,  Peorias,  Miamia, 
and  Piankashaws.  Major  Battese,  the  well-known 
interpreter,  and  Major  G.  A.  Colton,  Agent,  ac¬ 
companied  them.  The  Major  has  been  in  Kansas 
thirty-seven  years,  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  large 
experience.  He  said  the  number  of  warriors  in 
these  tribes  was  very  small,  but  they  were  all 
loyal.  They  want  to  fight,  but  desire  to  have 
their  homes  protected.  They  would  like  to  have 
a  Government  force  act  with  them. 

They  had  seen  Gen.  Hunter :  he  was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  Indians  wanted  to  enlist,  but  said 
he  had  as  yet  received  no  authority  from  the 
Government  to  muster  them  into  the  service. 

SPEECH  OF  T-O-TO-WAH. 

I  came  to  visit  your  city,  and  most  of  the  way 
on  foot.  I  came  to  get  arms  and  a  force  to  guard 
our  frontier.  I  told  Gen.  Hunter  we  would  glad¬ 
ly  fight  if  our  homes  and  firesides  could  be  pro¬ 
tected — that  we  would  fight  with  white  soldiers, 
and  go  wherever  wanted.  Our  chiefs  say  they 
will  go  out  if  the  women  and  children  can  be 
protected.  They  said  the  Government  had  not 
called  for  them  to  fight ;  there  was  no  fence  down 
and  no  chance  to  jump  over.  We  are  willing  to 
put  in  our  mite  and  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
pale  faces.  W e  are  on  the  border ;  we  have  been 
insulted,  but  the  tomahawk  is  buried  under  our 
orchards,  and  we  want  to  go  as  men.  We  don’t 
want  to  pull  the  tomahawk — we  would  rather 
prune  our  trees.  If  I  am  driven  from  my  little 


farm,  I  want  to  die  like  a  man.  Peace  is  my 
motto.  I  will  make  a  child’s  bargain  with  the 
Missouri  rebels — if  they’ll  let  me  alone,  I’ll  let 
them  alone. 

I  came  up  here  partly  for  the  white  men  around 
me.  They  solicited  my  aid.  They  told  me  to 
ask  Gen.  Hunter  and  the  great  men  around  here, 
to  station  a  guard  on  the  border  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  And  I  wish  to  thank  Gen.  Hunter  and  your 
citizens,  for  the  aid  they  extended  to  me. 

Last  June  my  life  was  assailed  by  Missourians. 
I  was  driven  from  home,  and  went  to  Lawrence 
and  Wyandotte  with  my  family. 

I  want  to  harmonize  with  my  chiefs,  and  do 
nothing  against  white  man  or  red  man. 

Loyal  men  are  accustomed  to  come  to  me  ;  they 
leave  their  arms  and  money  with  my  wife  to  be 
secreted. 

If  I  have  had  some  troubles,  I  have  had  more 
pleasure  from  being  a  Union  man. 

Our  Agent,  Major  Colton,  has  encouraged  us  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  takes  pride  in  interest¬ 
ing  me  in  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  Other 
agents  have  never  had  the  care  of  us  that  he  has. 

I  give  my  most  cordial  feeling  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  to  the  First  and  Second  Kansas  regi¬ 
ments  who  have  fought  so  bravely  for  us. 

This  is  my  story.  You  can  put  in  the  pinks, 
and  roses,  and  flowers. 

Major  Battese  and  Pe-ke-mon-wah  assented  to 
the  statements  of  the  speaker. 


Doc.  13. 

THE  GUNBOAT  FIGHT  NEAR  COLUMBUS, 

KY. 

COMMANDER  PORTER’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Gunboat  Essex,  | 
Wm.  D.  Porter,  Com’g,  Fort  Jefferson,  Jan.  13, 1861.  j 

Flag-Officer  A.  II.  Foote: 

Sir:  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand  sent  on  board  this  vessel  and  informed 
me  that  the  enemy  were  moving  up  the  river  from 
Columbus  with  several  vessels,  towing  up  a  bat¬ 
tery.  I  immediately  signalled  Lieut.  Commanding 
Paulding,  of  the  St.  Louis,  to  get  under  way  and 
prepare  for  action.  A  very  thick  fog  coming  on, 
we  were  compelled  to  steam  slowly  down  the 
river;  but  about  ten  o’clock,  or  a  little  after,  it 
rose,  and  showed  us  a  large  steamer  at  the  head 
of  Lucas’  Bend.  We  heard  her  whistle  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  were  seen  by  them.  Shortly  after 
whistling  she  was  joined  by  another  large  and  a 
small  steamer.  We  pursued  our  course  steadily 
down  the  river,  and  when  within  long  range  the 
large  steamer  fired  a  heavy  shell-gun,  which 
struck  the  sand-bar  between  us,  and  ricocheted 
within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  this  vessel, 
and  bursted.  We,  at  this  time,  did  not  return 
the  fire,  but  continued  our  course  down,  in  order 
to  near  the  vessel. 

By  this  time  the  large  steamer  was  joined  by 
her  consorts,  and  they  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon 
us.  I  now  hailed  Lieut.  Commanding  Paulding, 
and  directed  him  to  try  one  of  his  rifle  cannon. 
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He  instantly  fired  and  sent  his  shot  completely 
over  the  enemy.  I  then  opened  from  my  bow 
guns,  and  the  action  became  brisk  on  both  sides 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  enemy  firing  by 
broadsides.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  enemjr 
hauled  off,  and  stood  down  the  river,  rounding  to 
occasionally  and  giving  us  broadsides.  This  run¬ 
ning  fight  continued  until  he  reached  the  shelter 
of  the  batteries  on  the  Iron  Banks  above  Colum¬ 
bus.  We  continued  the  action,  and  drove  him 
behind  his  batteries  in  a  crippled  condition.  We 
could  distinctly  see  our  shells  explode  on  his 
decks.  The  action  lasted  oa^er  an  hour,  and  ter¬ 
minated,  as  I  think,  in  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
enemy’s  boats,  superior  in  size,  and  number  of 
guns  to  the  Essex  and  St.  Louis. 

On  the  twelfth,  Gen.  McClernand  requested  me 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  toward  the  Iron  Banks. 

I  did  so,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle  by  firing  a 
round  shot  at  their  battery,  but  they  did  not  re¬ 
spond,  nor  did  I  see  any  thing  of  their  boats.  I 
have  since  been  informed,  through  the  General, 
that  the  boats  of  the  enemy  were  completely  dis¬ 
abled,  and  the  panic  became  so  great  at  the  Iron 
Banks  that  the  gunners  deserted  their  guns.  The 
fire  of  the  St.  Louis  was  precise,  and  the  shot 
told  well.  The  officers  and  men  of  this  vessel 
behaved  with  firmness,  Mr.  Riley,  the  first  Mas¬ 
ter,  carrying  out  all  my  orders  strictly,  while  the 
officers  of  the  gun  divisions,  Messrs.  Loving  and 
Ferry,  paid  particular  attention  to  the  pointing  of 
their  respective  guns.  Mr.  Britton,  my  Aid,  paid 
all  attention  to  my  orders,  and  conveyed  them 
correctly  and  with  alacrity ;  in  fact,  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  on  board  behaved  like  veterans. 

Your  obedient  servant,  W.  D  Porter, 

Commander. 

Flag-Officer  Foote,  in  forwarding  this  report, 
says : 

Cairo,  Jan.  13, 1802. 

Sir  :  I  forward  a  report  from  Commander  Por¬ 
ter.  The  rebel  gunboat  shells  all  fell  short  of 
our  boats,  while  our  shells  reached  and  ranged 
beyond  their  boats,  showing  the  greater  range  of 
our  guns,  but  the  escape  of  the  rebels  showed  the 
greater  speed  of  their  boats.  Your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  Navy. 


Doc.  14. 

GENERAL  SIGEL’S  ADDRESS. 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  ) 
Camp  Near  Roli.a,  Jan.  12,  1862.  ) 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Third  Division : 

In  our  present  situation,  where  the  different 
regiments  are  suffering  in  a  most  deplorable  de¬ 
gree  by  sickness,  it  should  be  the  earnest  duty 
of  all  officers  and  commanders  to  do  their  best  for 
the  comfort  and  moral  support  of  their  men.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  continuous  and 
strict  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  camp  and 
tents,  to  the  diet  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  matters 
relative  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
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sick.  Regimental  and  brigade  surgeons  should 
apply  all  their  energy  and  their  abilities  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  material  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals,  and  not  cease  in  their  exertions 
until  all  their  requisitions  are  filled. 

They  should  specially  take  care  that  no  patient 
lies  on  the  ground  in  the  hospital  tent,  but  on  a 
bed  of  boards,  (bunk  with  straw  mattress,)  that 
proper  stores  are  provided,  and  that  competent 
nurses  are  selected  from  the  different  commands. 
In  case  complaints  are  necessary,  they  should 
immediately  be  made  to  the  commanders  of  regi¬ 
ments  and  brigades.  The  lives  of  those  intrusted 
to  our  command  and  care  must  be  guarded  and 
preserved  by  any  means ,  and  those  made  re¬ 
sponsible,  who,  by  their  carelessness  and  neglect, 
are  guilty  of  the  loss  of  valuable  lives. 

Regimental  officers  of  the  day  should  strictly  per 
form  their  duties,  and  should  be  made  responsible 
by  the  field  officers  and  the  general  officer  of  the 
day  for  any  neglect  regarding  this  order. 

The  attention  of  commanders  of  companies  is 
specially  directed  to  such  paragraphs  of  Article 
13,  Revised  Army  Regulations,  as  are  applicable 
to  the  object  to  be  attained.  They  should  occupy 
and  divert  their  companies  by  regular  drills,  with 
or  without  arms,  by  marching  them  out  of  their 
camps,  by  practising  them  in  target-firing,  and  by 
instructing  them  theoretically.  Commanders  of 
regiments  and  brigades  should  supervise  their  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  fulfilling  of  these  duties,  and  going 
through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  tactics 
and  the  lawrs  and  regulations  of  war.  The  best 
instructed  and  most  efficient  officers  should, 
without  regard  to  rank,  be  selected  by  the  com¬ 
manders  of  brigades  or  regiments  for  the  different 
branches  of  instruction,  and  every  officer  do  his 
utmost  to  prepare  himself,  in  this  time  of  rest  and 
inactivity,  for  the  earnest  duties  of  practical  war¬ 
fare. 

To  further  the  great  object  of  mutual  help  and 
assistance,  to  raise  our  position,  as  defenders  of  a 
great  cause,  and  to  promote  that  good  under¬ 
standing  and  harmony  among  officers  of  the  same 
regiment  or  corps,  which  is  so  essential  and  of  so 
great  importance  in  the  hour  of  distress  and  com¬ 
mon  danger,  I  earnestly  and  kindly  recommend 
that  the  officers  of  each  regiment  should  form  a 
military  association,  and  meet  regularly,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  all  questions  in  relation  to  their  common  in¬ 
terest  and  the  good  of  the  public  service.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  we  have  to  consider  our 
special  situation  as  military  men,  and  have  to  re¬ 
spect  Article  26,  Army  Regulations.  That,  be¬ 
sides  this,  such  an  association  should  not  make  it 
their  object  to  substitute  their  proceedings  to  the 
provisions  of  Articles  of  War  Nos.  34  and  35 ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in 
almost  all  regiments  of  the  militia  such  associa¬ 
tions  have  existed  and  exist  yet,  and  that  they 
have  been  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  all  com¬ 
mands  by  which  they  have  been  organized. 

Let  us  try  whether  we  are  able  to  stand  as 
well  the  fatal  effects  of  this  winter  season  as  we 
will  stand  the  fire  of  our  enemies.  F.  Sigel, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 
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Doc.  15. 

THE  RESIGNATION  OF  GEN.  SIGEL. 

GERMAN  MASS  MEETING  AT  THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE, 

NEW-YORK,  ON  THURSDAY,  10TH  JANUARY,  18C2. 

The  great  meeting  in  favor  of  Gen.  Franz  Sigel, 
which  took  place  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  ten  thousand  of  the  most 
respectable  and  solid  adopted  citizens  of  German 
birth,  and  was  characterized  by  most  enthusiastic 
speeches  and  resolutions.  The  object  was,  to 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  Germans  of 
this  city  and  its  environs,  on  the  resignation  of 
Gen.  Sigel,  and  to  take  measures  for  bringing  his 
claims  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  half-past 
seven  o’clock,  and  R.  A.  Witthaus  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair. 

On  opening  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Witthaus 
spoke  as  follows : 

Fellow  -  Citizens  :  Permit  me  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
of  presiding  over  this  mass  meeting  of  patriots, 
congregated  here  to-day  in  order  to  support  one 
of  their  countrymen,  who,  immediately  at  the 
commencement  of  this  unholy  rebellion,  offered 
his  life  and  property,  promptly  and  fervently,  to 
the  Administration,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  just  cause  of  the  Union. 
We  are  not  here  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but 
as  men  who  love  liberty,  justice  and  the  Union. 
We  desire  to  retain  in  the  service  of  our  adopted 
fatherland,  the  eminent  talents  of  a  General  who, 
by  his  energetic  perseverance  since  May,  1861, 
probably  prevented  the  secession  of  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  from  the  Northern  constellation. 
General  Francis  Sigel — crowned  with  the  twin 
laurels  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  Baden  and 
Missouri — is  a  name  which  fills  with  irresistible 
power  each  patriotic  heart,  whether  native  or 
adopted,  with  the  fullest  confidence  and  most  ar¬ 
dent  enthusiasm.  In  July,  1861,  he  covered  the 
flag  of  our  Union  with  ineffable  glory  at  Carthage ; 
there  history  wrote  his  New  World  certificate  of 
the  most  eminent  generalship,  while  the  rebel 
banner  was  biting  the  dust.  When  Jackson, 
Price,  Rains  and  Parsons  acted  the  traitors  to 
their  country,  we  find  Franz  Sigel  forming  Ger¬ 
man  regiments,  and  educating  them  defenders  of 
this  beloved  land  of  our  adoption.  In  reading 
General  Sigel’ s  report  of  the  battle  of  Carthage, 
to  General  Sweeney,  dated  11th  July,  1861,  we 
cannot  help  esteeming  his  modesty,  for  not  his, 
but  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  officers,  are  portrayed 
with  justice  and  impartiality.  In  Springfield  we 
do  not  admire  Franz  Sigel  as  the  commander  only, 
nay,  he  shines  especially  as  a  man ;  for,  with  the 
greatest  self-sacrifice,  he  there  cared  for  the  wives 
and  children  of  those  Union  men  who  were  ab¬ 
sent  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  Federal  army.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  sustain  Franz  Sigel  in  his  patriotic 
work ;  to  procure  for  him  from  that  Administra¬ 
tion  for  whom  he  labored  to  this  day  with  such 
unflinching  patriotism,  due  attention  and  a  well- 


merited  support,  and  to  obtain  this  for  him  in  an 
honorable,  respectful  and  reliable  manner,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  mass  meeting.  To  understand 
the  resolutions,  prepared  by  a  Committee,  and  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  vote  on  them  knowingly,  I 
will  permit  myself  to  mention  a  few  facts  from 
creditable  authority.  When  Gen.  Hunter  took 
command  in  Missouri,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy.  General 
Sigel  was  placed  in  command  of  the  advance  di¬ 
vision,  with  the  order  “  to  attack  the  enemy  wher¬ 
ever  he  found  him,  and  to  engage  him  until  the 
arrival  of  the  principal  or  general  army.”  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  tne  general  army  retreated, 
of  which  Sigel  received  information  by  the  merest 
accident,  and  this  accident  only  saved  him  and 
his  division.  Gen.  Sigel  immediately  fell  back 
upon  Springfield,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  he 
found  there  a  great  number  of  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  absent 
serving  in  the  Federal  army.  Helpless  and  un¬ 
protected,  they  were  exposed  to  the  savage  fury 
of  the  pursuing  enemy.  In  the  same  position  he 
found  thousands  of  loyal  men  who,  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  the  Federal  army,  had  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  their  Union  sentiment.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  protect  all  of  these.  The  retreat  of 
the  general  army  was  ordered  without  any  ne¬ 
cessity,  against  all  rules  of  warfare,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  thousands  of  confiding  citizens.  At 
that  period  Gen.  Sigel  intended  to  resign,  for  he 
considered  it  dishonorable  to  serve  under  a  com¬ 
mand  'which  could  betray  in  so  shameful  a  man¬ 
ner  such  a  prosperous  country,  and  thousands  of 
confiding  citizens ;  but  the  report  of  the  removal 
of  Gen.  Hunter  from  that  command,  and  the  hope 
of  yet  being  useful  to  Missouri,  made  him  recon¬ 
sider  that  intention.  After  Gen.  Halleck  had  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  command,  the  persecutions  toward 
Gen.  Sigel  became  systematic.  He  was  chicaned, 
ignored  and  neglected ;  his  division  was  never  com¬ 
pleted.  Officers,  under  the  influence  of  Sigel’s 
name,  formed  regiment  after  regiment,  but  when 
completed  they  were  detailed  to  other  command¬ 
ers.  The  complaints  of  Gen.  Sigel  have  never 
met  with  a  reply.  His  troops  suffered  for  want 
of  the  most  necessary  supplies,  and  his  requisi¬ 
tions  for  them  remained  unattended  to  and  unex¬ 
ecuted,  and  every  opportunity  to  aid  Missouri  has 
been  designedly  denied  him.  At  last  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Southwestern  Missouri  petitioned  the 
President  to  grant  them  military  protection,  and 
designated  Gen.  Sigel  as  the  person  in  whom  they 
had  the  most  confidence.  His  Excellency,  Pre¬ 
sident  Lincoln,  referred  that  petition  to  General 
Halleck,  and  recommended  Gen.  Sigel  especially 
to  him.  Upon  this,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
Gen.  Sigel  was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  and  about  Rolla,  comprising  from  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  to  twenty  thousand  men ;  but  four  days 
after,  on  the  28th  of  December,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Halleck,  Gen.  Sigel  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Cur¬ 
tis,  whose  commission  bears  the  same  date  as  that 
of  Gen.  Sigel.  This  left  him  no  alternative  but 
to  tender  his  resignation,  which  he  did  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1861.  Whatever  may  be  your 
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opinions  of  his  Excellency,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  am  sure  you  all  share  with  me  the  full¬ 
est  conviction,  that  he  has  shown  to  us  his  sincerest 
endeavors  to  be  just,  and  while  the  adopted  citi¬ 
zens  of  German  birth  have  placed  more  than  sixty 
thousand  men  in  the  field  for  the  support  of  the 
Administration,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Union,  we  may  truly  and  surely  expect  that  the 
resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee,  framed  in 
•  the  spirit  of  the  purest  patriotism,  when  accepted 
by  this  mass  meeting,  will  be  met  and  promptly 
acted  upon,  in  like  spirit,  by  all  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. 

Professor  Glaubensklee  was  then  called  on  to 
read  a  long  list  of  \  ice-Presidents  and  Secretaries, 
who  were  accepted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hugo  Wesendonck  was  next  introduced, 
and  read  the  resolutions,  as  follows  : 

Whereas ,  it  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
General  F.  Sigel  has  been  superseded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  Missouri,  and  that 
he  has  been  compelled,  by  systematic  neglect,  to 
tender  his  resignation ;  and  whereas,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  eminent  abilities  as  an  officer  and  his  pure 
character  as  a  man,  to  endeavor  to  retain  his 
services  for  the  country  in  this  its  hour  of  trial ; 
therefore, 

Resolved ,  by  the  citizens  of  New-York,  in  mass 
meeting  assembled,  that  among  the  many  patriots 
now  sacrificing  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  they  do  not  know 
of  any  one  animated  by  purer  motives  and  more 
efficient  as  an  officer  than  General  Franz  Sigel. 

That  he  was  among  the  first  who  rose  for  the 
suppression  of  the  infamous  rebellion  which  now 
lacerates  our  beloved  country,  and  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  army  of  Missouri  was  called  into 
existence  by  him. 

That  without  his  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those 
who  assisted  him,  the  State  of  Missouri  would 
now  be  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  no  other  com¬ 
mander  has  done  more  for  the  preservation  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  our  flag  than  Gen. 
Franz  Sigel. 

That  he  has  shown  military  ability  of  the  first 
order,  and  that  the  battle-fields  of  Missouri  are 
everlasting  monuments  of  his  valor  and  his  supe¬ 
rior  tactics. 

That  his  character  i,s  unstained  by  any  re¬ 
proach,  and  that  his  patriotism  is  pure  and 
above  cavil. 

That  he  is  dearly  beloved  by  all  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  unbounded  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  army  as  an  officer 
of  the  first  rank. 

That  the  country  cannot  dispense  with  the 
services  of  a  commander  who  is  equally  great 
in, conquering  the  enemy  and  in  preserving  those 
under  his  command  from  destruction. 

That  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his 
resignation  was  dictated  by  the  principles  of 
honor  and  by  his  sense  of  justice,  and  was  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  soldier. 

That  we  notice  with  indignation,  that  low  jeal- 
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ousy  and  narrow-minded  nativism,  even  in  such 
times  as  these,  are  trying  to  drive  away  true 
merit,  and  that  the  spirit  of  caste  and  charlatan¬ 
ism  are  prevailing  where  tried  military  ability 
and  upright  honesty  should  reign  supreme. 

And  that  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  him  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  his  surpassing  abilities 
as  a  commander  of  large  bodies  of  troops  may 
best  be  employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union.' 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Washington  and  to  present  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  his  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  commander  of  the  army 
of  Missouri,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New-York,  and  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Mr.  Wesendonck,  in  presenting  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  accompanied  them  with  some  remarks,  in 
which  he  made  a  full  exposition  of  affairs  in 
Missouri.  The  Germans  in  Missouri,  ho  said, 
had  saved  that  State  from  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  gulf  of  secession.  They  had  had  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  the  Union  at  a  time  when  no 
others  dared  to  express  their  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  country.  (Applause.)  More  than 
three  times  they  had  been  called  upon  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  traitorous  bands. 
The  speaker  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
war .  in  Missouri  was  carried  on,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  could  not  be  satisfactory  to 
Gen.  Sigel.  He  asked  the  question,  whether  it 
was  proper  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  in  a  time  of 
war  ?  In  his  opinion  there  could  be  nothing 
more  proper  and  more  effective  than  a  large  and 
an  imposing  demonstration  like  this  affair,  in  or¬ 
der  to  do  away  with  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
measures  of  the  Government  and  certain  military 
leaders.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  enemies 
of  the  country  were  not  only  those  now  standing 
in  arms  against  it,  but  also  those  among  us  who, 
in  secret,  try  to  bring  about  a  demoralization  of 
the  army. 

The  resolutions,  as  read,  were  approved  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

Mr.  Friedrich  Kapp  was  then  introduced  to 
address  the  audience,  who  drew  at  length  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Gen.  Sigel  and  the  German  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  position  of  Gen.  Sigel  was  nearly  the  same. 
They  were  treated  in  a  like  manner.  Most  of  the 
foreign  portion  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  country.  Gen.  Do 
Kalb  fell  at  Camden,  covered  with  no  less  than 
eight  wounds.  Gen.  Sigel  had  a  right  to  expect 
to  be  supported  by  his  countrymen.  He  was, 
there  was  no  question,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
leaders  of  the  army.  The  Germans  in  Missouri 
had  been  persecuted  ever  since  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  because  they  had  remained  true 
to  the  Union.  Without  them  Governor  Jackson 
would  have  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  State  of 
Missouri  from  the  Union.  (Bravo.)  The  speak- 
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er  alluded  to  the  slave  question  and  slaves  as 
contrabands,  taking  a  radical  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  They  should  demand  for  Gen.  Sigel  such  a 
position,  in  which  he  could  be  properly  placed,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  while  this  war  is 
carried  on. 

Mr.  Weil  Von  Gernsbachwas  the  next  speaker, 
who  gave  an  exposition  of  the  bright  military  and 
private  career  of  Gen.  Sigel.  He  criticised,  in  a 
very  sarcastic  manner,  the  measures  of  certain 
military  leaders  and  government  officers,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  war  in  Missouri.  He  said  that  either 
our  army  in  this  manner  would  become  discou¬ 
raged  and  demoralized,  and  that  the  free  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country  would  be  overthrown,  and, 
for  centuries  to  come,  lost  to  liberty,  or  the  strong 
arm  of  the  people  would  one  of  these  days  raise 
against  the  ill-advised  measures  of  its  leaders. 

The  chairman  appointed,  when  the  speaker  had 
concluded,  the  committee  named  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  as  follows:  Friedrich  Kapp,  Weil  Von 
Gernsbach,  and  Andreas  Willmann. 

The  assembly  were,  in  conclusion,  addressed 
by  Messrs.  Reinhold  Solger  and  Sigismund  Kauf- 
mann,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Committee,  named  in  the  resolutions,  went 
to  Washington  on  the  20th  January,  1862,  and 
on  their  return  made  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Washington,  Jan.  23, 1862. 

To  Tt.  A.  Witthaus ,  Esq.  : 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  you,  as  Presid¬ 
ent  of  the  Sigel  Mass  Meeting,  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  our  mission : 

Your  letters  to  Hon.  F.  A.  Conkling,  and  to  the 
other  honorable  members  of  Congress,  had  the 
desired  effect,  in  securing  for  us  a  most  cordial 
and  friendly  welcome. 

To-day  we  were  honored,  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  F.  A.  Conkling,  M.C.,  by  an  audience  with 
His  Excellency,  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

You  would  confer  a  great  obligation  upon  us, 
and  no  doubt  upon  every  patriot  of  German  birth 
in  New-York,  by  handing  the  following  report  to 
the  various  daily  papers. 

With  sentiments  of  profound  esteem, 

Frederick  Kapp. 

Washington,  Thursday,  Jan.  23, 1862. 

The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Sigel  Mass  Meetings  held  on  the  sixteenth  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  inst.,  in  New-York  and  Brooklyn,  in  order 
to  present  the  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  to 
His  Excellency  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
hereby  respectfully  report :  That  His  Excellency 
the  President  has  honored  us  this  morning  by  an 
audience,  and,  after  the  reading  and  presentation 
of  the  resolutions,  we  have  received  the  following 
reply: 

Neither  the  original  resignation  of  Gen.  Sigel 
nor  any  official  despatch  in  regard  to  it  has  as 
yet  been  received  by  the  President  from  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Missouri,  and  all 
the  information  the  President  is  so  far  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  has  been  gathered  from  the  daily  journals. 


However,  being  desirous  to  retain  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  so  eminent  an  officer  as  Gen. 
Sigel,  whom  none  could  esteem  higher  than  His 
Excellency  did,  he,  the  President,  had  already, 
before  being  informed  of  the  petitions  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  adopted  citizens  of  German  birth, 
instituted  inquiries  with  the  view  to  redress  any 
wrong  which  may  have  been  done  to  Gen.  Sigel ; 
at  the  same  time  His  Excellency  the  President 
reassures  us  of  his  determination  that  while  he. 
should  decline  the  acceptance  of  Gen.  Sigel’s 
resignation,  he  intended  to  give  him  a  command 
in  or  out  of  Missouri,  in  accordance  with  his 
established  abilities.  The  interest  of  the  service 
did  not  demand  at  present  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  Major-Generals  of  the  army,  but 
as  soon  as  such  necessity  should  exist,  the  claims 
of  Gen.  Sigel  should  be  considered  as  among  the 
first  in  order. 

The  President  further  remarked,  that  since 
Franz  Sigel  had  been  appointed  a  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral,  nothing  had  transpired  to  diminish  His  Excel¬ 
lency’s  exalted  opinion  of  the  eminent  talents  and 
capabilities  of  Gen.  Sigel,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
all  ascertained  facts  had  combined  to  confirm  the 
same  in  every  manner  possible. 

His  Excellency  the  President  took  further  oc¬ 
casion  to  express  his  sincere  satisfaction  with  the 
patriotism  shown  by  the  adopted  citizens  of  Ger¬ 
man  birth  during  this  unholy  rebellion,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  acknowledged  the  so  well  known  and 
meritorious  services  of  Gen.  Franz  Sigel. 

Friedrich  Kapp, 

Andreas  Willmann, 

R.  Weil  Von  Gernsbach, 

Dr.  0.  Kessmann, 

S.  Kauffmann. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MILL  SPRINGS,  KY.* 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  | 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  23,  1S62.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  40. 

The  General  commanding  has  the  gratification 
of  announcing  the  achievement  of  an  important 
victory,  on  the  nineteenth  inst.,  at  Mill  Springs, 
by  the  troops  under  Gen.  Thomas,  over  the  rebel 
forces,  some  twelve  thousand  strong,  under  Gen. 
George  B.  Crittenden  and  Gen.  Zollicoffer. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  thorough  and 
complete,  and  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  great.  Night  alone,  under  cover  of  which 
his  troops  crossed  the  river  from  his  intrenched 
camp  and  dispersed,  prevented  the  capture  of  his 
entire  force.  F ourteen  or  more  pieces  of  artillery, 
some  fifteen  hundred  horses  and  mules,  his  entire 
camp  equipage,  together  with  wagons,  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  other  stores  to  a  large  amount, 
fell  into  our  hands. 

The  General  has  been  charged  by  the  General- 

*  This  battle  is  variously  known  as  the  battle  of  Mill  Spring, 
Logan’s  Cross  Roads,  Fishing  Creek,  and  Somerset. 
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m -chief  to  convey  his  thanks  to  Gen.  Thomas  and 
his  troops  for  their  brilliant  victory.  No  task 
could  be  more  grateful  to  him,  seconded  as  it  is 
by  his  own  cordial  approbation  of  their  conduct 
By  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry, 

A.  A.  a.,  Chief  of  Staff. 


GENERAL  THOMAS’S  REPORT  TO  GENERAL  BUELL. 

Headquarters  First  Division, 

Department  op  the  Ohio 
Somerset,  Kt.,  Jan.  31,  1862.  , 

Captain  James  B.  Fry ,  A.  A.  C.,  Chief  of  Staff 
Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, ,  Louis¬ 
Captain:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  car- 
rymg  out  the  instructions  of  the  General  command¬ 
ing  the  department,  contained  in  his  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  I  reached 
Logan  s  Cross  Roads,  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  on  the  seventeenth  inst,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Second  and  Third  brigades,  Kinney’s  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion  of  Wolford’s 
cavalry  The  Fourth  and  Tenth  Kentucky, 
Fourteenth  Ohio,  and  the  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  being  still  in  the  rear,  detained 
by  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads 
I  determined  to  halt  at  this  point  to  await  their 
ai™J’  and  \°  communicate  with  Gen.  Schoepf. 

I  he  Tenth  Indiana,  Wolford’s  cavalry,  and 
Kinney  s  battery  took  position  on  the  road  lead- 
mg  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  Ninth  Ohio  and 
Second  Minnesota  (part  of  Col.  McCook’s  brigade) 
encamped  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  rio-ht  on 
the  Robertsport  road. 

.  Strong  pickets  were  thrown  out  in  the  direc- 

tl0"  A°Tf„tho  e.nemT>  beyond  where  the  Somerset 
and  Mill  Springs  road  comes  into  the  main  road 
from  my  camp  to  Mill  Springs,  and  a  picket  of 
cavalry  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  infantry 
General  Schoepf  visited  me  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  and,  after  consultation,  I  directed  him  to 
send  to  my  camp  Standards  battery,  the  Twelfth 
Kentucky  and  the  First  and  Second  Tennessee 
regiments,  to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  the  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  rear.  ° 

Having  received  information,  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth,  that  a  large  train  of  wagons,  with 
its  escort,  was  encamped  on  the  Robertsport  and 
Danville  road,  about  six  miles  from  Colonel  Sted- 
man’s  camp,  I  sent  an  order  to  him  to  send  his 
wagons  forward,  under  a  strong  guard,  and  to 
march  with  his  regiment,  (the  Fourteenth  Ohio,) 
and  the  Tenth  Kentucky,  (Col.  Harlan,)  with  one 
day  s  rations  in  their  haversacks,  to  the  point 
where  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  encamped,  and 
either  capture  or  disperse  them. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred,  from  the  time 
of  my  arrival  until  the  morning  of  the  19th,  except 
a  picket  skirmish  on  the  17th.  The  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  battalion  of  Michigan  engineers,  and 
Wctmore’s  battery,  joined  on  the  18th.  About 
five  and  a  half  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
the  pickets  from  Wolford’s  cavalry,  encountered 
the  enemy  advancing  on  our  camp ;  retired  slow¬ 


ly,  and  reported  their  advance  to  Col.  M  D  Man- 
son  commanding  the  Second  brigade.  He  imme¬ 
diately  formed  his  regiment,  (the  Tenth  Indiana ) 
and  took  a  position  on  the  road,  to  await  the  at¬ 
tack  ordering  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  (Col.  S.  S. 

ij,)  to  support  him,  and  then  informed  me  in 
person  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  force 
and  what  disposition  he  had  made  to  resist  them! 
I  directed  him  to  join  his  brigade  immediately, 
and  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  I  could  order 
up  the  other  troops,  which  were  ordered  to  form 
immediately,  and  were  marching  to  the  field  in 
ten  minutes  afterward. 

The  battalion  of  Michigan  engineers,  and  Com¬ 
pany  A  (1  hirty-eighth  Ohio,)  Capt.  Greenwood, 
were  ordered  to  remain  as  guard  to  the  camp 
Upon  my  arrival  in  the  field  soon  afterward,  1 
found  the  Tenth  Indiana  formed  in  front  of  their 
encampment  apparently  awaiting  orders,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  forward  to  the  support  of  the  Fourth 

cn  uc  y,  which  was  the  only  whole  regiment 
then  engaged.  ° 

I  then  rode  forward  myself  to  see  the  enemy's 
position,  so  that  I  could  determine  what  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  of  my  troops  as  they  arrived.  On 
reaching  the  position  held  by  the  Fourth  Ken- 
ucky,  lenth  Indiana,  and  Wolford’s  cavalry,  at  a 
point  where  the  roads  fork,  leading  to  Somerset, 

1  found  the  enemy  advancing  through  a  corn- 
held  and  evidently  endeavoring  to  gain  the  left 
of  tiie  Fourth  Kentucky  regiment,  which  was 
maintaining  its  position  in  a  most  determined 
manner.  I  directed  one  of  my  aids  to  ride  back, 
and  order  up  a  section  of  artillery,  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  brigade  to  advance  on  the  enemy’s  ri<>ht 
and  sent  orders  for  Col.  McCook  to  advance,  with 
his  two  regiments,  (the  Ninth  Ohio  and  Second 
Minnesota,)  to  the  support  of  the  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tenth  Indiana. 

A  section  of  Kinney’s  battery  took  a  position 
on  the  edge  of  the  field,  to  the  left  of  the  Fourth 
Kentucky  and  opened  an  efficient  fire  on  a  regi- 

th  Kit“’  Wh‘Ch  ™  ldVand"S  °"  the 

Soon  afterward’  the  Second  Minnesota,  (IT.  P. 
Wan  Cleve,)  the  Colonel  reporting  to  me  for  in- 
stmetmns  I  ffirected  him  to  take  the  position  of 
the  Tourth  Kentucky  and  Tenth  Indiana,  which 
repments  were  nearly  out  of  ammunition.  The 
Ninth  Ohio,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Major  Kaemmerling,  came  into  position,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  at  the  same  time. 

mmediately  after  the  regiments  had  gained 

mffiedPand10n,irhe  «nemy  opened  a  most  deter- 
nn'  d  and  galling  fire,  which  was  returned  by 

oui  troops,  in  the  same  spirit,  and,  for  nearly  half- 

•  A,  ’  tbe  contest  was  maintained,  on  both  sides, 

TvvOffbR^  <?bsfinatc  nianner.  At  this  time,  the 
Twelfth  Kentucky,  (Col.  W.  A.  Hoskins,)  and  the 

bngade>  reached  the  field,  to  the  left 

•  regiment,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
ngnt  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  then  began  to  fall 
uack.  The  Second  Minnesota  kept  up  a  most 
galling  fire  in  front,  and  the  Ninth  Ohio  charged 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  with  bayonets  fixed 
turned  their  flank,  and  drove  them  from  the  field,' 
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the  whole  line  giving  way,  and  retreating  in  the 
utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

As  soon  as  the  regiments  could  be  formed,  and 
refill  their  cartridge-boxes,  I  ordered  the  whole 
force  to  advance.  A  few  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
battle-field,  a  small  force  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up 
near  the  road,  but  a  few  shots  from  our  artillery 
(a  section  of  Standart’s  battery,)  dispersed  them, 
and  none  of  the  enemy  were  seen  again  until  we 
arrived  in  front  of  their  intrenchments ;  as  we 
approached  their  intrenchments,  the  division  was 
deployed  in  line  of  battle,  and  steadily  advanced 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  Moulden’s. 

From  this  point  I  directed  their  intrenchments 
to  be  cannonaded,  which  was  done,  until  dark, 
by  Standart’s  and  W etmore’s  batteries.  Kinney’s 


battery  was  placed  in  position  on  the  extreme 
left,  at  Russell’s  house,  from  which  point  he  was 
directed  to  fire  on  their  feiTy,  to  deter  them  from 
attempting  to  cross.  On  the  following  morning, 
Capt.  Wetmore’s  battery  was  ordered  to  Russell’s 
house,  and  assisted,  with  his  Parrott  guns,  in  fir¬ 
ing  upon  the  ferry. 

Col.  Manson’s  brigade  took  position  on  the  left, 
near  Kinney’s  battery,  and  every  preparation  was 
made  to  assault  their  intrenchments  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

The  Fourteenth  Ohio,  Col.  Stedman,  and  the 
Tenth  Kentucky,  Col.  Harlan,  having  joined  from 
detached  service,  soon  after  the  repulse  of  the 
evening,  continued  with  their  brigade  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  although  they  could  not  get  up  in  time  to 


*  A — Capt.  Standart’s  (Union)  Battery. 

B — Capt.  Wetmore’s  (Union)  Battery. 

C — Place  where  Baillie  Peyton  was  killed. 
D — Logan’s  house. 


E — Gen.  Crittenden  and  Staff. 

F — Position  of  Gen.  Carroll. 

G — Capt.  McClarg’s  (Rebel)  Battery. 
H — Pickets  of  (Rebel)  Cavalry. 

I — Fences. 
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join  in  the  fight.  Gen.  Schoepf  also  joined  me, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  with  the  Seventeenth, 
Thirty-first,  and  Thirty-eighth  Ohio.  His  entire 
brigade  entered  with  the  other  troops. 

On  reaching  the  intrenchments,  we  found  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  everything,  and  retired 
during  the  night.  Twelve  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  their  caissons  packed  with  ammunition,  one 
battery  wagon  and  two  forges,  a  large  amount  of 
ammunition,  a  large  number  of  small  arms,  (most¬ 
ly  the  old  flint-lock  muskets,)  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  sixty  wagons,  and  upward  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  horses  and  mules  ;  a  large  amount  of  com¬ 
missary  stores,  intrenching  tools,  and  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  fell  into  our  hands.  A  correct 
list  of  all  the  captured  property,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  up  and  the  property 
secured. 

The  steam  and  ferry-boats  having  been  burned 
by  the  enemy,  in  their  retreat,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  cross  the  river  and  pursue  them ; 
beside,  their  command  was  completely  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  retreated  with  great  haste,  and  in  all 
directions,  making  their  capture,  in  any  numbers, 
quite  doubtful,  if  pursued.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  moral  effect  produced,  by  their  com¬ 
plete  dispersion,  will  have  a  more  desired  effect, 
in  reestablishing  Union  sentiment,  than  though 
they  had  been  captured. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure,  to  be  able  to  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  uniform  steadiness  and  good  conduct 
of  both  officers  and  men,  during  the  battle,  and  I 
respectfully  refer  to  the  accompanying  reports  of 
the  different  commanders,  for  the  names  of  those 
officers  and  men  whose  good  conduct  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  by  them. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  Colonel  R,  L. 
McCook,  commanding  the  Third  brigade,  and  his 
Aid,  Lieut.  A.  S.  Burt,  Eighteenth  United  States 
infantry,  were  both  severely  wounded,  in  the  first 
advance  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  regiment,  but  contin¬ 
ued  on  duty  until  the  return  of  the  brigade  to 
camp  at  Logan’s  Cross  Roads. 

Col.  S.  S.  Fry,  Fourth  Kentucky  regiment,  was 
slightly  wounded  whilst  his  regiment  was  gallant¬ 
ly  resisting  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  during 
which  time  Gen.  Zollicoffer  fell  from  a  shot  from 
his  (Col.  Fry’s)  pistol,  which,  no  doubt,  contri¬ 
buted  materially  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 

Capt.  G.  E.  Flynt,  Assistant  Adjutant-General ; 
Capt.  Abraham  C.  Gillum,  Division  Quartermaster; 
Lieuts.  Joseph  C.  Breckinridge,  A.  D.  C.  Lunt,  J. 

B.  Jones,  Assistant  Adjutant-Quartermaster ;  Mr. 

J.  W.  Scully,  Quartermaster’s  clerk ;  privates^ 
Samuel  Letcher,  Twenty-first  regiment  Kentucky 
volunteers ;  -  Slitch,  Fourth  Kentucky  regi- 


A,  Thirty-eighth  regiment  Ohio  volunteers,  with 
their  command,  performed  very  efficient  service, 
in  collecting  and  burying  the  dead  on  both  sides, 
and  in  moving  the  wounded  to  the  hospital  near 
the  battle-field. 

A  number  of  flags  were  taken  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  in  the  intrenchments.  They  will  be 
forwarded  to  headquarters  as  soon  as  collected  to 
gether. 

The  enemy’s  loss,  as  far  as  known,  is  as  follows : 
Brigadier-General  Zollicoffer,  Lieutenant  Baillie 
Peyton,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  killed. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  Carter,  Twentieth 
Tennessee,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Allen,  Fifteenth 
Mississippi,  Lieutenant  Allan  Morse,  Sixteenth 
Alabama,  and  five  officers  of  the  Medical  Staff, 
and  eighty -one  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  taken  prisoners. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  Patterson,  Twentieth  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  A.  J.  Knapp,  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  and 
sixty-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
wounded.  Making  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
killed,  eighty-nine  prisoners  not  wounded,  and 
sixty-two  wounded.  A  total  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  of  three  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Our  loss  is  as  follows  : 


KILLED. 

Commissioned  Non-Commissioned 
Officers.  Officers  and  Privates. 


Ninth  Ohio, . 0 

Second  Minnesota, . 0 

Fourth  Kentucky, . 0 

Tenth  Indiana, . 0 

First  Kentucky  Cavalry, . 1 


Total, . 


6 

12 

8 

10 

2 

88 


WOUNDED. 


Ninth  Ohio,  . 4 

Second  Minnesota, . 2 

Fourth  Kentucky, . 4 

Tenth  Indiana, . 8 

First  Kentucky  Cavalry, . 0 


Commissioned  Non-Commissioned 
Officers.  Officers  and  Privates. 
24 
81 
4S 
72 
19 


7  -  7  .  J  ° 

ment,  rendered  me  valuable  assistance,  in  carry¬ 
ing  orders  and  conducting  the  troops  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  positions. 

Capt.  George  S.  Roper  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  perseverance  and  energy,  in  forwarding  com¬ 
missary  stores  as  far  as  the  hill  where  our  forces 
bivouac. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  of  guarding  the  camp, 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  K.  Huston,  commanding  the  Michi¬ 
gan  engineers,  and  Capt.  Greenwood,  Company 


Total, 


.18 


194 


One  commissioned  officer  and  thirty-eight  men 
were  killed,  and  fourteen  officers,  including  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Burt,  United  States  Infantry,  A.D.C.,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety -four  men,  commissioned 
officers  and  privates  wounded. 

A  complete  list  of  our  killed  and  wounded,  and 
of  the  prisoners,  is  herewith  attached. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv- 
anb  _  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas, 

Brigadier-General  U.S.V.,  Commanding. 


Circular  showing  the  forces  which  marched 
out  of  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  January,  1862  : 

Headquarters,  Beech  Grove,  Ky.,  January  18, 1862. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  following  will  be  the  orders  of  march  : 

GENERAL  ZOLLICOFFER. 

Fifteenth  Mississippi  in  advance,  Colonel  Wal¬ 
thall. 

Battery  of  four  guns,  Captain  Rutledge. 
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Nineteenth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Cummings. 

Twentieth  Tennessee,  Captain  Battle. 

Twenty-fifth  Tennessee,  Captain  Stanton. 

GENERAL  CARROLL. 

Seventeenth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Newman. 

Twenty-eighth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Murray. 

Twenty-ninth  Tennessee,  Colonel  Powell. 

Two  guns  in  rear  of  infantry,  Captain  McClung. 

Sixteenth  Alabama,  Colonel  Wood,  (in  reserve.) 

Cavalry  battalions  in  rear. 

Colonel  Brawner  on  the  right.  Colonel  McClel¬ 
lan  on  the  left. 

Independent  companies  in  front  of  the  advance 
regiments. 

Ambulances  and  ammunition. 

Wagons  in  rear  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  order 
of  their  regiment.  By  order  of 

General  Crittenden. 

A.  L.  Cunningham,  A.  A.  General. 

COLONEL  McCOOK’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  ) 

First  Division,  Department  of  the  Ohio,  V 
Somerset,  January  27, 1862.  ) 

Brigadier- General  G.  H.  Thomas ,  commanding 

First  Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  part  which  my  brigade 
took  in  the  battle  of  the  Cumberland  on  the  19th 
instant.  Shortly  before  seven  a.m.  Colonel  Mason 
informed  me  that  the  enemy  had  driven  in  his 
pickets  and  were  approaching  in  force.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  my  brigade  with  me,  the  Ninth  Ohio  and 
the  Second  Minnesota  regiments,  were  formed  and 
marched  to  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Mill 
Spring  and  Columbia  roads,  and  immediately  in 
rear  of  Whitman’s  battery,  the  Ninth  Ohio  on  the 
right,  the  Second  Minnesota  on  the  left  of  the 
Mill  Spring  road.  From  this  point  I  ordered  a 
company  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  to  skirmish  the  woods 
on  the  right  to  prevent  any  flank  movement  of  the 
enemy. 

Shortly  after  this  Colonel  Manson,  commanding 
the  Second  brigade  in  person,  informed  me  that 
the  enemy  were  in  force  and  in  position  on  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  beyond  the  woods,  and  that 
they  forced  him  to  retire.  I  ordered  my  brigade 
forward  through  the  woods  in  line  of  battle,  skirt¬ 
ing  the  Mill  Spring  road.  The  march  of  the  Second 
Minnesota  regiment  was  soon  obstructed  by  the 
Tenth  Indiana,  which  was  scattered  through  the 
woods  waiting  for  ammunition.  In  front  of  them 
T  saw  the  Fourth  Kentucky  engaging  the  enemy, 
but  evidently  retiring.  At  this  moment  the  ene¬ 
my,  with  shouts,  advanced  on  them  about  one 
hundred  yards,  and  took  position  within  the  field 
on  the  hill-top,  near  the  second  fence  from  the 
woods.  At  this  time  I  received  your  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  hill-top.  I  or¬ 
dered  the  Second  Minnesota  regiment  to  move  by 
the  flank  until  it  had  passed  the  Tenth  Indiana 
and  Fourth  Kentucky,  and  then  deploy  to  the  left 
of  the  road.  I  ordered  the  Ninth  Ohio  to  move 
through  the  first  corn-field  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  take  a  position  at  the  further  fence, 
selecting  the  best  cover  possible. 


The  position  of  the  Second  Minnesota  covered 
the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tenth  Indiana,  which  brought  their 
right  flank  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  had  advanced  upon  the  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  position  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  checked 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  flank  the 
position  taken  by  the  Second  Minnesota,  and  con¬ 
sequently  brought  the  left  wing  almost  against  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  stationed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Ninth  Ohio,  well  covered  by  a  fence 
and  some  woods,  a  small  field  not  more  than  eighty 
yards  wide  intervening  between  the  positions. 
The  enemy  also  had  possession  of  a  small  log- 
house,  stable  and  corn-crib,  about  fifty  yards  in 
front  of  the  Ninth  Ohio.  Along  the  lines  of  each 
of  the  regiments  and  from  the  enemy’s  front  a  hot 
and  deadly  fire  was  opened.  On  the  right  wing 
of  the  Minnesota  regiment  the  contest  at  first  was 
almost  hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  and  the  Second 
Minnesota  were  poking  their  guns  through  the 
same  fence  at  each  other. 

However,  before  the  fight  continued  long  in 
this  way,  that  portion  of  the  enemy  contending 
with  the  Second  Minnesota  retired  in  good  order 
to  some  rail  piles  hastily  thrown  together,  the 
point  from  which  they  had  advanced  upon  the 
Fourth  Kentucky.  This  portion  of  the  enemy 
obstinately  maintaining  its  position,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  as  before  described,  a  desperate 
fire  was  continued  for  about  thirty^  minutes,  with 
seemingly  doubtful  result.  The  importance  of 
possessing  the  log  house,  stable,  and  corn-crib  be¬ 
coming  apparent,  companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of 
the  Ninth  Ohio  were  ordered  to  flank  the  enemy 
upon  the  extreme  left  and  obtain  possession  of 
the  house.  This  done,  still  the  enemy  stood  firm 
to  his  position  and  cover.  During  this  time  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy  constantly  overshot  m3' 
brigade. 

Seeing  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy  and 
their  bravery,  I  concluded  the  best  mode  of  set¬ 
tling  the  contest  was  to  order  the  Ninth  Ohio  to 
charge  the  enemy’s  position  with  the  ba)'onet  and 
turn  his  left  flank.  The  order  was  given  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  empty  their  guns  and  fix  bayonets.  This 
done,  it  was  ordered  to  charge.  Every  man  sprang 
to  it  with  alacrity  and  vociferous  cheering.  The 
enemy  seemingly  prepared  to  resist  it,  but  before 
the  regiment  reached  him  the  lines  commenced  to 
give  way — but  few  of  them  stood,  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve.  This  broke  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  the 
whole  line  gave  way  in  great  confusion,  and  the 
whole  turned  into  a  perfect  rout.  As  soon  as  I 
could  form  the  regiments  of  my  brigade,  I  pur¬ 
sued  the  enemy  to  the  hospital,  when  we  joined 
the  advance.  I  then  moved  my  command  for¬ 
ward,  under  orders,  in  line  of  battle,  to  the  foot 
of  Moulden’s  Hill,  passing  on  the  way  one  aban¬ 
doned  cannon. 

The  next  morning  we  marched  into  the  breast¬ 
works  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  following  day 
marched  to  our  camp.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
advance  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  my  horse  was  shot, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  received  a  ball  through 
my  overcoat.  After  this,  I  was  compelled  to  go 
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on  foot  until  I  got  to  the  hospital  of  the  enemy. 
About  the  same  time  I  was  shot  in  the  leg ;  my 
aid-de-camp,  Andrew  S.  Burt,  was  wounded  in  the 
side.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the 
company  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  regiments.  Notwith¬ 
standing  they  had  been  called  out  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  had  not  tasted  food  all  day,  they  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  throughout  like  veterans,  obey¬ 
ing  each  command  and  executing  every  movement 
as  though  they  were  upon  parade. 

Although  all  the  officers  of  the  command  evinced 
the  greatest  courage,  and  deported  themselves  un¬ 
der  fire  in  a  proper  soldierly  manner,  were  I  to 
fail  to  specify  some  of  them  it  would  be  great 
injustice.  Lieutenant  Andrew  S.  Burt,  (aid-de- 
camp,)  of  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Iniantry; 
Baxter  Brooke,  private  in  the  Second  Minnesota 
regiment  and  volunteer  aid-de-camp  ;  Major  Gus- 
tavus  Kaemmerling,  commanding  the  Ninth  Ohio ; 
Capt.  Charles  Joseph,  Company  A,  Capt.  Frede¬ 
rick  Schroeder,  Company  D,  George  H.  Harris, 
Adjutant,  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  regiment ;  Col.  H. 
P.  Van  Cleve,  James  George,  Lieut. -Col.,  Alexan¬ 
der  Wilkins,  Major,  of  the  Second  Minnesota, 
each  displayed  great  valor  and  judgment  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties — so  much  so, 
in  my  judgment,  as  to  place  their  country  and 
every  honest  friend  thereof  under  obligations  to 
them. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate 
3rou  on  the  victory  achieved,  and  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  your  future  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  the  same  success.  Attached  you 
will  find  the  number  of  the  force  of  my  brigade 
engaged,  and  also  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  L.  McCook, 

Commanding  Third  Brigade,  First  Division. 

Martin  Bruner,  A.  A.  Adjutant  General. 

LIEUT. -COL.  KISE’S  REPORT. 

Camp  Opposite  Mill  Springs,  ) 
Wayne  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  23,  1862.  ) 

Col.  M.  D.  Hanson ,  Commander  2 d  Brigade ,  1st 

Division ,  Dej)artment  of  Ohio  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  part 
taken  by  the  Tenth  Indiana  regiment  of  volun¬ 
teers  under  my  command,  in  the  battle  fought  on 
the  nineteenth  inst.,  at  Logan’s  Farm,  Pulaski 
County,  Ky. 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  inst,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  order,  I  sent  out  as  pickets 
Companies  K  and  I,  Capts.  Shorter  and  Perkins, 
and  had  them  posted  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  enemy  on  Cumberland  River, 
distance  about  twelve  miles.  Major  A.  0.  Miller, 
who  posted  the  pickets,  stationed  Company  I 
one  mile  from  our  camp,  and  Company  K  three 
hundred  yards  beyond.  The  latter  company  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  to  fall  back  to  Capt.  Perkins 
if  attacked. 

At  about  half-past  six  o’clock,  on  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  inst.,  a  courier  came  to  our 
quarters  with  information  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  upon  our  camp,  and  almost  immediate¬ 


ly  afterward  the  firing  of  our  pickets  was  heard. 
The  long  roll  quickly  brought  the  Tenth  regi¬ 
ment  into  ranks,  and  I  gave  orders  to  Major  Miller 
to  go  forward  with  Company  A,  Capt.  Hamilton, 
to  the  support  of  the  picket  companies,  which  or¬ 
der  was  promptly  executed. 

I  soon  proceeded,  by  your  order,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  seven  companies  of  my  regiment,  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  picket-firing. 
When  I  got  within  seventy-five  yards  of  these 
companies  there  hotly  engaged,  I  formed  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  line  of  battle,  and  rapidly  disposed  it  for 
fighting.  Five  companies  extended  through  the 
woods  on  the  right  of  the  road  and  the  remaining 
companies  on  the  left.  A  regiment  of  rebels  were 
advancing  in  line  of  battle,  and  their  treasonable 
colors  were  seen  flaunting  in  the  breeze.  Having 
selected  as  good  '«  position  as  practicable,  I  took 
a  stand,  and  ordered  the  regiment  to  fire,  which 
order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

The  firing  continued,  without  cessation,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  time  we  en¬ 
gaged  three  of  the  enemy’s  regiments,  and  held 
them  at  bay.  The  battle  was  at  its  hottest,  and 
our  ranks  were  gradually  becoming  thinned  and 
mutilated,  when  I  perceived  a  regiment  of  rebel 
cavalry  attempting  to  flank  me  on  the  right,  and 
ail  infantry  regiment  on  the  left.  I  commanded 
Capt.  Gregory’s  company  to  take  position  to  meet 
the  cavalry  on  the  right,  which  it  did,  and  opened 
a  galling  fire  upon  them  ;  but  they  were  fast  clos¬ 
ing  in  upon  us,  and  I  saw  myself  completely  out¬ 
flanked  on  the  right,  and  that  reenforcements 
must  soon  come  to  my  relief  or  I  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  back.  I  was  eventually  forced  to 
order  my  right  wing  to  retire,  when,  just  as  my 
order  was  being  executed,  the  Fourth  Kentucky 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fry,  came  up 
and  took  position  on  the  left  of  my  left  wing, 
and  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

I  now  rallied  the  right  wing,  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  detailed  to  carry 
off  the  dead  and  wounded,  quietly  taking  their 
places  in  the  line.  J ust  at  this  time  a  heavy  force 
appeared  to  be  advancing  on  the  extreme  ‘left  of 
the  Fourth  Kentucky  reginient,  and  a  portion  of 
Col.  McCook’s  brigade,  which  had  arrived,  engag¬ 
ing  the  enemy  on  my  right,  I  was  ordered"'  by 
Gen.  Thomas  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Fourth 
Kentucky  regiment.  I  moved  the  regiment 
through  the  brush  and  over  logs  to  the  place  de¬ 
signated,  and  coming  to  a  fence  parallel  with  my 
line,  we  hotly  engaged  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  of  half  an  hour’s  duration,  drove 
him  before  us,  and  put  him  to  flight  with  great 
loss.  A  part  of  my  left  wing  still  engaged  on  the 
right  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  against  great  odds, 
being  strongly  opposed,  I  was  again  ordered  by 
Gen.  Thomas  to  their  support. 

I  forthwith  obeyed  this  command,  and  in  doing 
so,  brought  my  right  wing  upon  the  identical 
ground  it  had  been  forced  to  abandon  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  engagement.  1  then  moved 
forward  the  whole  right  wing  and  two  companies 
of  the  left,  and  soon  got  into  a  fierce  contest  with 
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the  enemy  in  front.  The  whole  regiment,  from 
right  to  left,  was  now  warmly  engaged,  and  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  driving  the  enemy  before  them, 
when  I  ordered  a  “  charge  bayonets  !”  which  was 
promptly  executed  along  the  whole  line.  We 
soon  drove  the  enemy  from  his  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  woods  into  an  open  field,  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  where  I  ordered  the  charge. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  fence  in  our  front,  many 
of  the  enemy  were  found  lingering  in  the  corners, 
and  were  bayoneted  by  my  men  between  the 
rails. 

I  pressed  onward,  and  soon  beheld,  with  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  enemy  vrere  moving  in  retreat 
across  the  field ;  but  I  suddenly  saw  them  halt 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  field,  on  a  piece  of 
high  ground,  where  they  received  considerable  re¬ 
enforcements,  and  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort 
to  repulse  our  troops.  In  the  mean  time  the  gal¬ 
lant  Col.  McCook,  with  his  invincible  Ninth  Ohio 
regiment,  came  to  our  support,  and  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  a  terrific  struggle  ensued  between 
the  opposing  forces.  I  never,  in  all  my  mili¬ 
tary  career,  saw  a  harder  fight.  Finally  the  en¬ 
emy  began  to  waver  and  give  back  before  the 
shower  of  lead  and  glittering  steel  brought  to 
bear  on  his  shattered  ranks,  and  he  commenced 
a  precipitate  retreat,  under  a  storm  of  bullets 
from  our  advancing  forces,  until  his  retreat  be¬ 
came  a  perfect  rout. 

I  ordered  enough  men  to  be  left  to  attend  to 
our  dead  and  wounded,  and  receiving  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  of  cartridges,  (the  most  of  our  boxes  being 
entirely  empty,)  the  men  refilled  their  boxes,  and, 
according  to  your  order,  I  put  the  regiment  in 
motion  after  the  retreating  enemy.  Pursuing 
them  the  same  evening  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
we  arrived  near  the  enemy’s  fortifications  at  this 
place.  The  way  by  which  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated,  gave  evidence  that  they  had  been  in 
haste  to  reach  their  den.  Wagons,  cannon,  mus¬ 
kets,  swords,  blankets,  etc.,  were  strewn  all  along 
the  roads  from  the  battle-field,  to  within  a  mile 
of  this  place,  where  I  halted  the  regiment,  and 
the  men  slept  on  their  arms  in  the  open  field. 

The  men  at  this  time  were  powder-besmeared, 
tired  and  hungry,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
the  previous  night.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  twentieth  inst.,  after  our  artillery  had  shelled 
the  enemy’s  works,  by  your  orders,  I  moved  my 
regiment  to  his  breastworks,  and  into  his  deserted 
intrenchments,  where  I  have  since  remained. 

Tt  may  be  interesting  to  state  here  that  our  re¬ 
gimental  colors,  which  were  those  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Lafayette,  and  borne  in  triumph  at  the 
battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  were  completely  torn 
into  shreds  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  I  have 
had  its  scattered  fragments  gathered,  and  intend 
preserving  them.  Three  stand  of  rebel  colors 
were  captured  by  my  regiment. 

I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise  of 
the  noble  and  gallant  conduct  of  some  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  my  regiment.  They  did  their  duty,  and 
fought  like  true  veterans.  Major  A.  0.  Miller 
was  wherever  duty  called  him,  and  in  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  fight,  cheering  on  the  men.  Aiding- 


Acljutant  W.  E.  Ludlow  did  his  whole  duty, 
and  rendered  me  valuable  assistance  during  the 
day.  Assistant-Surgeon  C.  S.  Perkins,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dougherty,  Chaplain  of  the  Tenth  regi¬ 
ment,  rendered  valuable  service  in  their  unrelent¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  wounded.  Quartermaster 
Oliver  S.  Rankins,  and  Nelson  B.  Smith,  of  the 
same  department,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  brought  up 
and  supplied  the  men  with  cartridges.  Commis¬ 
sary-Sergeant  David  B.  Hart,  our  Rich  Mountain 
guide  in  the  three  months’  service,  was  present 
and  in  the  line  of  his  duty. 

Fife  and  Drum-Majors  Daniel  and  James  Conk¬ 
lin,  shouldered  muskets  and  fought  valiantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  after  which 
they  were  of  great  service  in  carrying  off  and  at¬ 
tending  to  the  wounded.  Capts.  Hamilton,  Boyle, 
J.  F.  Taylor,  Carroll  and  Shorter,  the  three  young 
tigers ,  were  through  the  entire  battle,  where  none 
but  the  brave  and  gallant  go,  and  continually 
pressed  forward  with  their  men  when  the  battle 
raged  the  hottest,  and  rebels  were  found  most 
plenty.  Capt.  Vanarsdall,  of  Co.  B,  was  present, 
and  discharged  his  duty  faithfully,  until  the  right 
wing  was  drawn  off.  Lieutenants  Cobb,  Coben, 
McAdams,  Van  Natts,  Johnson,  McCoy,  Bush, 
Boswell,  Shumate  and  Hunt,  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  their  brave  and  gallant  conduct.  Lieut. 
McAdams  fell  while  nobly  leading  on  his  men. 
Lieut.  Bush  commanded  Company  G,  and  quite 
distinguished  himself.  Second  Lieuts.  Rodman, 
Colwell,  Merritt,  Lutz,  Miller,  Stall,  Simpson, 
Scott  and  Wilds,  fully  merit  all  that  can  be  said 
in  their  praise,  as  do  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  that  were  present  during  the 
engagement. 

Many  individual  acts  of  bravery  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  such  as  those  of  Orderly-Sergeant  Miller, 
of  Company  B,  and  my  Orderly-Sergeant,  Abra¬ 
ham  A.  Carter,  who  took  a  gun  and  fought  man¬ 
fully  during  the  intervals  that  his  services  were 
not  required  by  me  in  despatching  orders.  But 
nothing  I  can  say,  will  add  to  the  well-merited 
laurels  already  on  the  brows  of  both  officers  and 
men  of  the  Tenth  regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers. 

My  regiment  lost  in  killed,  eleven  men ;  in 
wounded,  seventy-five — a  complete  list  of  whose 
names  I  herewith  submit.  Respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted,  W.  C.  Rise, 

Lleut.-Col.  Commanding  Tenth  Indiana  Reg. 

ADJUTANT  IIAURIS’S  REPORT. 

The  bugle  called  the  Ninth  regiment  Ohio  Vo¬ 
lunteers  together  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
inst.,  about  seven  o’clock.  Led  by  Acting  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Kaemmerling,  the  regiment  was  marched  out 
of  camp  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  was  reported 
approaching  against  us  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  Cumberland  River  to  Logan’s  farm.  The  re¬ 
giment  proceeded  on  line  of  battle  to  the  scene 
of  the  action,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
camp.  At  a  point  this  side  of  the  thick  woods 
separating  the  enemy  from  us,  Company  K  was 
ordered  to  take  position  on  a  side  road,  and  to 
skirmish  the  bush  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
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us  against  any  flank  attack.  The  remaining  eight 
companies  (Company  G  was  on  guard  on  the 
other  side  of  our  camp  and  was  left  there)  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  quick-step  through  the  woods  to  the 
place  of  battle,  and  no  sooner  had  they  reached 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  when  they  were  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy.  The  latter  was  posted  in 
force  on  the  edge  of  and  in  the  woods  opposite 
us,  and  was  separated  from  us  by  two  open  corn¬ 
fields,  both  of  which  were  fenced.  Our  left  wing 
touched  the  main  road  leading  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  was  separated  by  the  same  from  the 
right  wing  of  the  Second  Minnesota  Regiment. 

With  loud  hurrahs  our  boys,  most  gallantly 
led  by  Kaemmerling,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
extending  themselves  all  over  the  first  of  said  two 
corn-fields,  and  taking  stand  along  and  below  the 
fence.  Brisk  and  heavy  firing  at  once  began  from 
both  sides,  and  continued  for  about  half  an  hour. 
At  last  companies  A,  B,  C  and  D,  from  our  right 
wing,  made  a  flank  movement  by  left  wheel,  and 
after  opening  a  lively  fire  against  the  enemy’s  left 
wing,  they,  together  with  the  remaining  compa¬ 
nies,  made  a  bayonet  charge,  driving  the  enemy 
from  his  position  with  loud  shouts.  The  enemy 
immediately  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  dead 
and  wounded,  and  their  knapsacks,  blankets,  pro¬ 
visions,  etc.,  when  our  men  hastily  pursued,  and 
made  a  large  number  prisoners. 

Company  H,  detached  as  stated  above,  had 
been  ordered  to  join  the  main  body,  but  failing 
to  find  it,  fell  in  with  the  Second  Minnesota,  and 
participated  in  the  action  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
said  regiment.  The  strength  of  our  regiment 
during  this  action  was  three  staff  officers,  one 
staff  bugler,  twenty -one  company  and  ninety- 
three  non  -  commissioned  officers,  five  hundred 
and  five  privates,  and  eight  buglers. 

Geo.  H.  Harris, 

Adjutant  Ninth  Reg.  Ohio  Volunteers. 

COLONEL  VAN  CLEVE’S  REPORT. 

Colonel  Robert  McCoolc ,  Ninth  Ohio ,  command¬ 
ing  Third  Brigade ,  First  Division ,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second  Minnesota 
regiment  in  the  action  of  the  Cumberland,  on  the 
nineteenth  inst.  About  seven  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  day,  and  before  breakfast,  I  was  informed 
by  Col.  Manson,  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  command¬ 
ing  the  Second  brigade  of  our  division,  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  in  force,  and  that  he  was 
holding  them  in  check,  and  that  it  was  the  order 
of  Gen.  Thomas  that  I  should  form  my  regiment 
and  march  immediately  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Within  ten  minutes  we  had  left  our  camp  and 
were  marching  toward  the  enemy.  Arriving  at 
Logan’s  field,  by  jmur  order,  we  halted  in  line  of 
battle,  supporting  Standart’s  battery,  which  was 
returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  whose 
balls  and  shells  were  falling  near  us.  As  soon 
as  the  Ninth  Ohio  came  up  and  had  taken  its 
position  on  our  right,  we  continued  to  march, 
and,  after  proceeding  about  half  a  mile,  came 
upon  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  behind  a  fence, 


along  a  road  beyond  which  was  an  open  field, 
broken  by  ravines.  The  enemy,  opening  upon 
us  a  galling  fire,  fought  desperately,  and  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued,  which  lasted  about  thirty 
minutes.  The  enemy  met  with  so  warm  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  front,  and  afterward  being  flanked  on 
their  left  by  the  Ninth  Ohio,  and  on  their  right 
by  a  portion  of  our  left,  who,  by  their  well-direct¬ 
ed  file,  drove  them  from  behind  their  hiding- 
places,  gave  way,  leaving  a  large  number  of  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  "We  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  till  near  sunset, 
when  we  arrived  within  a  mile  of  their  intrench- 
ments,  where  we  rested  upon  our  arms  during 
the.  night.  The  next  morning  we  marched  into 
their  works,  which  we  found  deserted.  Six 
hundred  of  my  regiment  were  in  the  engagement, 
twelve  of  whom  were  killed,  and  thirty -three 
wounded.  .  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  my  entire  command,  during  the  severe  and 
close  engagement  in  which  they  took  part. 
Where  all  behaved  so  well,  I  have  no  desire  to 
make  individual  distinction. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Van  Cleve, 

Colonel  Commanding  Second  Min.  Volunteers. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TENTH  INDIANA. 

Adjutant-General’s  Office,  Indiana  Volunteers  \ 
Indianapolis,  Jan.  27.  ’  r 

General  Orders,  No.  9. 

.  His  Excellency  0.  P.  Morton,  Governor  of  In 
diana,  in  common  with  the  people  of  said  State, 
hails  With  pride  and  gratitude  the  news  of  the 
victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  in  the  recent 
engagement  near  Somerset,  Ivy.,  in  which  the 
Tenth  Regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers,  under 
Colonel  Mahlon  D.  Manson,  so  gallantly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves. 

In  behalf  of  the  people,  he  returns  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  gallant  officers  and  brave  men  of 
that  regiment,  for  their  alacrity,  courage,  and 
jrave  exertions  in  sustaining  the  fair  fame  of  our 
arms,  and  especially  the  proud  name  of  Indiana 
volunteers. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 

Laz.  Noble, 

Adjutant-General  of  Indiana. 

PRESIDENT-  LINCOLN’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 

Adjutant-General’s  Office,  v 
Washington,  Jan.  22,  1802.  ’  \ 

The  following  orders,  received  from  the  War 
Department,  are  published  to  the  army  : 

War  Department,  Jan.  22, 1802. 

The  President,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  has  received  information  of  a  brilliant 
victory  achieved  by  the  United  States  forces  over 
a  large  body  of  armed  traitors  and  rebels  at  -Mill 
Springs,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

lie  returns  thanks  to  the  gallant  officers  and 
soldiers  who  won  that  victory ;  and  when  the 
official  reports  shall  be  received,  the  military 
skill  and  personal  valor  displayed  in  battle  will 
be  acknowledged  and  rewarded  in  a  fitting  manner. 
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The  courage  that  encountered  and  vanquished 
the  greatly  superior  numbers  of  the  rebel  force, 
pursued  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  paused  not  until  the  enemy  was  com¬ 
pletely  routed,  merits  and  receives  commendation. 

The  purpose  of  this  war  is  to  attack,  pursue, 
and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy,  and  to  deliver 
the  country  from  danger  menaced  by  traitors. 
Alacrity,  daring,  courageous  spirit,  and  patriotic 
zeal,  on  all  occasions  and  under  every  circum¬ 
stance,  are  expected  from  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  prompt  and  spirited  movements  and 
daring  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  the  nation  will  real¬ 
ize  its  hopes,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  rejoice  to  honor  every  soldier  and  officer  who 
proves  his  courage  by  charging  with  the  bayonet 
and  storming  intrenchments,  or  in  the  blaze  of 
the  enemy’s  fire. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  detailed 
account  of  this  battle  : 

Zollicoffer’s  (late)  Encampment,  Jan.  20, 1862. 

Here  I  sit  in  a  cedar  log  cabin,  inside  the  in¬ 
trenchments  of  the  wonderful  position  of  old 
“  Zolly,”  to  write  you  a  letter  on  contraband 
paper,  with  a  contraband  pen  and  contraband 
ink.  Where  shall  I  begin  —  what  shall  I  write 
first  ?  There  are  incidents  enough,  if  all  re¬ 
counted,  to  fill  a  volume  ;  things  that  took  place 
in  this,  the  most  complete  victory,  and  most  over¬ 
whelming,  total  overthrow  the  secession  army 
has  yet  met  with  in  this  rebellion.  To  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  tell  the  story  straight : 

Just  at  daybreak  on  Sunday  morning,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  January,  sharp  firing  commenced  with  the 
pickets  in  the  same  spot  where  the  firing  was  last 
Friday  night ;  the  long  roll  beat  in  the  Indiana 
Tenth,  and  they  formed  instantly  and  marched 
to  the  support  of  their  pickets.  The  Tenth  and 
Kinney’s  battery  were  close  together,  and  half  a 
mile  in  advance  of  every  thing.  The  battery  got 
ready  for  action  on  the  instant,  and  awaited 
orders.  By  the  way,  Stan  dart’s  battery  and 
Wetmore’s  four-gun  battery  were  both  in  park, 
one  on  each  side  of  Kinney’s  battery.  The  First 
Tennessee  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  these  batteries,  in  the  woods.  The  Fourth 
Kentucky,  Col.  Fry,  was  the  next  regiment  on 
the  road,  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  batteries  ; 
it  was  forming  as  I  ran  past,  getting  to  my  own 
regiment,  (for  I  slept  in  Kinney’s  battery  ;)  the 
Second  Tennessee  another  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
the  rear  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky.  By  this  time 
the  cavalry  were  running  their  horses  all  over  the 
country,  in  every  direction  —  except  toward  the 
firing,  which  still  continued  at  intervals.  The 
Second  was  just  getting  breakfast,  and  supposing 
it  to  be  only  a  picket  fight,  kept  on  cooking  and 
eating,  though  very  few  had  eaten  any  thing 
when  the  column  of  our  force  appeared  coming 


on  in  our  rear.  Lieut.-Col.  Trewhit  promptly 
got  us  into  line  and  double-quicked  us  into  the 
road  ahead  of  the  advancing  column  ;  the  Fourth 
Kentucky  had  gone  when  we  reached  their  en¬ 
campment.  The  firing  still  continued,  and  very 
briskly ;  we  kept  on  at  double-quick,  all  hoping 
and  believing  that  we  would  have  a  chance  to 
smell  burnt  powder.  But,  when  opposite  the 
encampment  of  the  Tenth  Indiana,  up  rode  the 
Colonel,  and  halted  us  for  further  orders  ;  we  all 
thought  —  if  we  didn’t  say  it  —  d  — n  further 
orders. 

The  Tenth  Indiana  went  into  the  woods  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  their  tents, 
to  the  support  of  their  pickets  ;  and  bravely  did 
they  support  them,  too,  for  over  half  an  hour, 
against  the  whole  force  led  against  them  ;  and 
never  retreated  a  step,  nor  gave  an  inch  of  ground, 
until  nearly  surrounded  by  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  ;  then,  to  save  themselves  from  being  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded,  they  unwillingly  gave  way. 
Here  was  a  crisis,  and  yell  on  yell  went  Nip  from 
the  lantern-jawed  secessionists ;  they  thought 
the  day  was  all  their  owTn.  But,  happily,  any 
disastrous  consequence  was  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  and  Ninth  Ohio, 
to  the  support  of  the  gallant  Tenth.  Again  our 
men  made  a  stand  ;  now  there  was  fighting  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  Second  Minnesota  joined  in 
with  the  Tenth  and  the  Fourth  and  Ninth  Ohio. 
Yolley  after  volley  rattled  in  quick  succession, 
and  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
only  one  continuous  volley,  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  the  growling  of  the  “yellow  pups,” 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy ; 
and  when  they  once  commenced  they  distributed 
their  favors  freely  in  all  directions,  in  the  shape 
of  shot  and  shell ;  and,  gentlemen,  excuse  me 
from  being  the  recipient  of  any  such  favors. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  shots  from  cannon 
fired  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  either  badly 
aimed  or  the  pieces  were  out  of  range,  for  the 
shot  did  not  disturb  any  body.  Once  they 
threw  a  shell  into  the  air,  which  burst  when 
some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  No  damage 
was  done  by  it,  and  their  artillery  seemed  to  be 
of  no  use  to  them  whatever,  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ours  seemed  to  be  of  immense  use  to  us, 
and  it  was  most  ably  and  effectively  handled. 
After  a  little  more  than  two  hours  of  hard  fight¬ 
ing,  a  most  tremendous  volley  of  musketry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  ringing  shout  from  our  side,  seemed 
to  have  decided  the  battle  in  our  favor,  for  from 
that  time,  although  firing  was  kept  up  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  secessionists,  whipped  and  cowed,  be¬ 
gan  their  retreat,  which,  in  about  twenty  minutes 
more,  became  a  total  rout,  and  from  the  indica¬ 
tions  along  the  road  which  we  afterward  passed 
over,  the  fight  appeared  to  have  been  a  regular 
race  from  that  point  back  to  their  intrenchments, 
to  see  who  could  get  there  first,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost. 

All  the  credit  and  honor  of  this  battle  is  due  to 
the  Tenth  Indiana,  the  Ninth  Ohio,  the  Fourth 
Kentucky,  and  Second  Minnesota ;  for  they  did 
all  the  fighting,  as  it  were,  single-handed,  with 
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the  exception  of  what  support  they  received  from 
the  artillery.  They  all  fought  nobly,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  they  never 
wavered  from  a  fixed  determination  to  gain  the 
victory,  and  they  did  gain  it.  The  combatants 
were  so  near  to  each  other  at  one  time  that  the 
powder  burned  their  faces  in  the  discharge  of 
their  pieces  ;  but  the  underbrush  was  so  thick 
that  bayonets  were  of  but  little  use,  and  a  charge 
could  hardly  have  been  made. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  day  was  the 
death  of  Zollicoffer.  Col.  Fry  of  the  Fourth  Ken¬ 
tucky  charged  up  a  hill  by  himself  upon  a  group 
of  mounted  officers,  and  fired  at  the  one  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  chief  among  them  ;  he  fired  two 
shots ;  both  of  them  took  effect,  and  Zollicoffer, 
one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  rebellion,  fell  off 
his  horse,  dead.  Col.  Fry  was,  luckily,  unhurt ; 
but  his  horse  was  shot  through  the  body,  the 
bullet  entering  only  a  few  inches  behind  the 
Colonel’s  leg.  This  must  have  been  a  deadener 
to  all  the  hopes  the  secessionists  had  for  victory, 
as  from  this  moment  begun  the  retreat ;  and  so 
closely  did  our  forces  push  upon  them  that  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  illustrious  leader 
where  he  fell,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

What  were  the  East-Tennesseeans  doing  during 
all  this  engagement,  with  their  boasted  bravery  ? 
The  First  regiment  I  know  but  little  about,  except 
that  it  marched  toward  the  edge  of  the  woods  in 
which  the  firing  was  going  on,  and  disappeared 
from  sight.  As  a  regiment  they  did  not  fire  a  gun. 
but  Lieut. -Colonel  Spears,  who  is  a  whole  team 
and  a  horse  to  let,  some  way  got  in  ahead  of  his 
men  and  where  the  fighting  was ;  he  shot  a  few 
times  with  his  revolver,  and  turned  round  to  see 
where  his  men  were,  when  he  perceived  an  officer 
in  between  him  and  where  his  regiment  ought  to 
be,  evidently  trying  to  cut  him  off!  But  the  offi¬ 
cer — who  turned  out  to  be  Lieut. -Colonel  Carter — 
waked  up  the  wrong  passenger  when  he  got  after 
Spears,  and  the  tables  were  turned,  for  instead  of 
cutting  Colonel  Spears  off,  the  Colonel  took  him 
prisoner  and  brought  him  back  into  the  regiment. 
The  Second  Tennessee  went  through  various  and 
sundry  evolutions ;  they  were  marched  and  coun¬ 
termarched,  right-obliqued  and  left-obliqued,  right¬ 
faced  and  left-faced,  and  brought  up  all  standing 
in  a  brier  patch. 

Well,  finally  we  were  formed  in  a  line  of  battle, 
out  of  all  harm’s  way,  and  remained  so  until  the 
firing  was  nearly  all  over,  when  we  were  double- 
quicked  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  halted 
again,  until  the  firing  receded  and  died  away  en¬ 
tirely. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Tennesseeans ;  to  say  what  they  could  have 
done  or  would  have  done  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Here  is  the  fact  what  they  did  do,  and 
that  was  simply  nothing.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
future  will  decide. 

Our  course  was  now  steadily  forward  to  the 
main  road  that  led  to  Zollicoffer’s  encampment  on 
the  Cumberland.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  battle-field,  the  dead  or  the  dying.  Of  course, 
in  all  battles,  somebody  must  be  killed,  and  some- 1 


body  must  be  wounded;  this  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  I  shall  mention  only  one  of  the 
dead  that  one  Zollicoffer.  He  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  road  along  which  we  all  passed,  and  all  had 
a  fair  view  of  what  was  once  Zollicoffer.  I  saw 
the  lifeless  body  as  it  hay  in  a  fence-corner  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  but  Zollicoffer  himself  is  now  in 
hell.  Hell  is  a  fitting  abode  for  all  such  arch-traitors. 
May  all  the  other  chief  conspirators  in  this  rebellion 
soon  share  Zollicoffer’s  fate  — shot  dead  through 

the  instrumentality  of  an  avenging  God _ their 

spirits  sent  straightway  to  hell,  and  their  lifeless 
bodies  lie  in  a  fence-corner,  their  faces  spattered 
with  mud,  and  their  garments  divided  up,  and 
even  the  hair  of  their  head  cut  off  and  pulled  out 
by  an  unsjunpathizing  soldiery  of  a  conquerin0- 
army,  battling  for  the  right. 

T  he  march  was  now  steadily  but  cautiously  for¬ 
ward.  .  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken ;  one 
was  crippled  in  the  woods  near  the  battle-ground, 
and  the  other  was  found  stuck  in  the  mud  about 
a  mile  in  the  rear ;  also  two  wagons  with  ammu¬ 
nition.  No  incident  worth  mentioning  occurred 
on  the  march,  which  was  deliberately  but  steadily 
forward,  with  the  artillery  well  up,  until  a  final 
halt  was  made,  about  half-past  four  o’clock,  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  the  breastworks  of  the  famous  forti¬ 
fications  on  the  Cumberland,  which  have  been 
reported  impregnable.  Here  the  artillery  was 
again  planted,  and  set  to  work  shelling  the  won¬ 
derful  fortifications  ;  and  a  continuous  fire  was 
kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour.  Every  shell  that  was 
thrown  we  could  hear  burst  distinctly.  There 
was  only  one  cannon  that  answered  us  from  the 
breastworks,  and  that  one  sounded  more  like  a 
potato  pop-gun  than  any  thing  else  I  can  liken  it 
to,  and  did  us  no  damage,  as  the  shot  never 
reached  us.  This  one  piece  was  only  fired  four 
times.  Night  closed  in  and  the  firing  ceased. 
We  all  lay  down  on  the  wet  ground,  in  perfect 
security,  to  rest  our  weary  limbs,  the  distance 
we  had  come  being  over  ten  miles  on  the  direct 
road,  let  alone  the  bushes  and  underbrush  we 
went  through,  to  say  nothing  about  two  or  three 
dress-parades  of  the  Second  for  somebody’s  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  not  our  own,  I  can  assure  you.  And 
then  the  roads  and  fields  were  awfully  cut  up 
and  mud  was  plenty,  as  it  had  rained  a  good  part 
of  the  forenoon.  Our  men  lay  down  to  rest  with¬ 
out  a  mouthful  to  eat,  many  of  whom  had  eaten 
no  breakfast ;  but  as  Captain  Cross  said,  u  The 
man  who  could  not  fast  two  days  over  Zollicoffer’s 
scalp,  was  no  man  at  all;”  and  there  was  no 
grumbling,  as  there  was  necessity  for  it.  How¬ 
ever,  the  teams  came  up  in  the  night  with  crack¬ 
ers  and  bacon. 

Now  here  is  the  summary,  so  far  as  I  know,  up 
to  Sunday  night:  we  are  within  a  mile  of  Zolli- 
cofter  s  encampment ;  Zollicoffer  is  killed  and  his 
forces  have  been  whipped— some  two  hundred  of 
them  being  killed  and  a  great  many  wounded ; 
one  of  Crittenden’s  aids,  a  lieutenant-colonel  and 
three  surgeons,  are  taken  prisoners,  but  how  many 
more  I  know  not ;  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  three 
wagons  were  left,  and  the  road  was  strewed  with 
guns,  blankets,  coats,  haversacks,  and  every  thing 
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else  that  impeded  flight.  On  our  side  from  twenty 
to  thirty  are  killed,  and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
wounded,  having  no  prisoners  taken  that  we 
know  of. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  soon  after  day¬ 
light,  several  of  the  regiments  were  moved  forward 
toward  the  breastworks,  and  a  cannon-ball  or  two 
fired  over  into  them  ;  but  no  answer  was  made — - 
all  was  quiet.  The  regiments  moved  steadily  on 
and  into  their  fortifications,  it  being  ascertained 
ihat  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them.  The  ene¬ 
my  having  crossed  the  river  during  the  night,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  the  rout  was  complete.  It 
seems  as  though  there  was  a  perfect  panic  among 
them,  their  tents  having  been  left  standing,  and 
their  blankets,  clothes,  cooking-utensils,  letters,  pa¬ 
pers,  etc.,  all  left  behind.  The  position  is  a  pretty 
strong  one,  but  not  near  so  much  so  as  we  had 
been  led  to  suppose.  Huts  were  built,  nicely 
chinked  with  mud,  many  of  them  having  windows 
in  them  for  comfortable  winter-quarters.  How 
much  work  the  devils  have  done  here,  and  how 
little  it  has  profited  them !  I  have  been  wander¬ 
ing  around  all  day,  seeing  and  hearing  what  I 
could.  The  Cumberland  makes  one  side  of  the 
encampment  safe  by  an  abrupt  bank  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  1  went  down  to  the  river  bot¬ 
tom,  to  which  there  is  a  road  on  our  side.  Here 
were  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  wagons,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  horses  and  mules,  harness, 
saddles,  sabres,  guns ;  in  fact,  everything.  It 
was  a  complete  stampede,  and  by  far  the  most 
disastrous*  defeat  the  Southern  Confederacy  has 
yet  met  with.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  with  caissons, 
are  also  here.  To  all  appearances,  they  seem  to 
have  completely  lost  their  senses,  having  only  one 
object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  run  somewhere 
and  hide  themselves. 

Now,  to  account  for  the  battle  taking  place  as 
it  did.  There  were  eleven  rebel  regiments  here, 
two  being  unarmed  ;  and  Zollicoffer,  who  was  the 
presiding  devil,  although  Crittenden  had  taken 
the  command,  thought  the  Tenth  Indiana,  and 
Kinney’s  battery,  were  just  two  regiments  by 
themselves,  and  did  not  know  that  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  balance  of  the  division,  which  was 
out  of  sight  behind,  on  account  of  the  timber ; 
and  he  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  rushing  upon 
and  capturing  these  two  regiments,  to  get  their  arms 
to  supply  his  own  unarmed  men.  So  he  took  all 
the  available  force  he  had — some  eight  thousand  or 
nine  thousand  men  —  and  made  the  attack  ;  with 
what  result  has  already  been  shown.  Now  this  only 
goes  to  prove  that,  in  order  to  put  this  rebellion 
down,  we  must  do  something.  In  this  fight,  four 
of  our  regiments  whipped,  and  completely  routed, 
the  great  army  that  was  under  Zollicoffer,  killed 
the  old  devil  himself,  and  maybe  Crittenden  too, 
for  he  has  not  been  heard  of  since  the  battle. 
The  prisoners  we  have  taken,  estimate  our  force 
at  twenty  thousand  ;  bah !  we  can  take  them  any 
time,  and  in  any  place,  and  giving  them  the  odds 
three  to  one,  whip  them  every  time.  Their  cause 
is  a  bad  one ;  they  know  it ;  and  the  only  way 
their  men  can  be  induced  to  fight  at  all,  is  by  their  i 
leaders  getting  in  the  very  front  rank  with  them,  j 


The  Second  Minnesota  captured  a  banner  from 
the  Mississippi  regiment,  which  had  on  it  the  “Mis¬ 
sissippi  Butchers.”  They  may  be  good  butchers 
at  home,  but  they  make  a  mighty  awkward  fist 
at  butchering  Yankees.  Theydiad  better  go  home 
and  attend  to  their  business.  Nearly  every  man 
has  a  trophy  of  this  victory ;  there  are  plenty  to 
get,  certain;  and  I  sit  writing  this  now  with  a 
Louisiana  Zouave  head-dress  and  tassel  on  my 
head. 

I  give  you  a  copy  of  two  or  three  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  found  in  the  camp.  The  following  was 
found  on  a  table,  in  one  of  the  cabins : 

“Col.  Spears:  We  fought  you  bravely,  and 
desperately  but  misguidedly.  We  leave  here  un¬ 
der  pressing  circumstances,  but  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  whipped.  We  will  yet  succeed,  and - ” 

Here  the  circumstances  became  so  'pressing , 
that  the  writer  did  not  wait  to  finish  the  epistle. 
Ool.  Spears  supposes  the  writer  to  be  Major  John 
W.  Bridgman,  of  the  Tennessee  cavalry. 

The  following  was  written  on  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  with  a  pencil : 

“  Jan.  19,  1861.  Fishing  Cheek. 

“  The  great  battle,  at  Fishing  Creek,  took  place. 
Our  loss  was  great;  supposed  to  be  eight  hun¬ 
dred  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  great  many  taken 
prisoners.  We  will  try  them  again  at  our  breast¬ 
work,  if  they  come  to  us.” 

At  the  bottom  of  this  paper,  upside  down,  is  a 
name  I  cannot  make  out,  and  then  “  Polasky.” 

Here  is  another  paper,  which  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  council  of  war,  held  before  this  force 
came  across  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cumberland : 

“The  result  of  your  crossing  the  river  now, 
will  be  that  jrou  will  be  repulsed,  and  lose  all  the 
artillery  taken  over.  Estill. 

“Dec.  4,  ’61.” 

“Another  ‘Wild-Cat’  disaster  is  all  ice  can  look 
forward  to.  Fulkerson.” 

“We  will  cross  over,  and  find  that  the  enemy 
has  retired  to  a  place  that  we  will  not  deem  ad¬ 
visable  to  attack,  and  then  we  will  return  to  this 
encampment.  Lorjng.” 

Estill  is  a  colonel,  from  Middle -Tennessee. 
Fulkerson  is  a  major,  and  one  of  the  big-heads  of 
the  secession  party,  in  Tennessee.  It  seems  that 
there  was  opposition  in  the  camp,  to  the  move 
on  to  this  side  of  the  river,  but  old  Zollicoffer, 
the  head  devil  of  the  army,  ruled,  and  did  come 
over.  Some  of  these  predictions  proved  to  be 
strictly  true ;  it  did  turn  out  to  be  a  “  Wild- 
Cat”  disaster — only  worse;  and  they  did  lose  all 
their  artillery;  and,  more  than  all,  the  old  be¬ 
devil,  Zollicoffer,  lost  his  life.  The  rout  has  been 
complete  and  total.  His  whole  force  is  entirely 
scattered,  and  if  the  victory  is  followed  up  across 
the  river,  they  will  never  rally  together  again. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
while  I  write,  and  with  a  few  reflections,  this 
already  long  letter — perhaps  too  long  —  shall  be 
closed. 

What  a  lucky  thing  that  Zollicoffer  was  bold 
enough  to  attack  our  force ;  had  he  not  done  so, 
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no  battle  would  have  been  fought  here  for  a  long 
time.  And  this  victoiy  cannot  be  credited  to  the 
skill  of  a  brigadier-general.  The  battle  was  entire¬ 
ly  accidental ;  the  position  was  entirely  a  chance 
position,  and  the  men  themselves,  led  by  their 
colonels,  fought  the  battle,  and  won  it.  The 
Tenth  Indiana  got  into  the  fight  supporting  their 
pickets,  the  Fourth  Kentucky  and  Ninth  Ohio 
rushed  in,  without  orders,  to  support  the  Tenth. 
Whether  the  Second  Minnesota  had  orders  to  go 
in  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  And  these  four  regi¬ 
ments  did  all  the  fighting  that  was  done;  and 
that  was  enough  to  whip  the  eight  regiments 
Zollicoffer  had  in  the  engagement.  If  these  brig¬ 
adier-generals  must  be  paid  big  wages,  by  the 
Government,  why,  just  pay  it  to  them,  and  let 
them  stay  at  home,  for  they  are  no  earthly  use 
among  us.  Let  the  men  go  ahead,  and  wind  up 
this  war ;  it  can  be  done  in  two  months.  Secret 
— do  something. 

W  ould  that  some  abler  pen  could  give  you  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  this  rout.  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  my  duty  to  do  my  best  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  it,  but  it  has  been  hurriedly  written, 
with  a  willing  but  weary  hand,  so  excuse  the  con¬ 
fused  parts  of  the  letter. 

The  Ninth  Ohio,  which,  some  way,  I  came  very 
near  omitting,  deserves  especial  praise.  Colonel 
McCook  rushed  his  men  up  just  about  the  time 
the  Tenth  Indiana  was  giving  ground.  And  the 
Indiana  boys  say  the  Ninth  fought  like  tigers, 
and  are  just  such  backers  as  they  would  always 
like  to  have.  — Cincinnati  Commercial. 

SECESSION  NARRATIVES. 

LOUISVILLE  (NASHVILLE)  COURIER  ACCOUNT. 

* 

Livingston,  Overton  Co.,  Tenn.,  ) 
January  25,  1862.  f 

As  every  thing  concerning  the  contest  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  you  and  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper,  I  propose  giving  you  some 
account  of  the  battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  fought  in 
Wayne  County,  on  the  Upper  Cumberland,  on 
Sunday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  this  month. 

.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  two  months 
ago,  Brig. -Gen.  Zollicoffer  moved  with  a  portion 
of  his  command  to  Mill  Springs,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  soon  after 
advanced  across  to  Camp  Beech  Grove  on  the 
opposite  bank,  fortifying  this  camp  with  earth¬ 
works.  At  Beech  Grove  he  placed  five  regi- 
'  ments  of  infantry,  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  several  hundred  cavalry,  and  at  Mill 
Springs  he  had  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
several  hundred  cavalry.  About  the  first  of 
January,  Maj.-Gen.  Crittenden  arrived  and  took 
the  command.  The  enemy  in  front  occupied 
Somerset  with  several  regiments,  and  Columbia 
with  an  equal  force. 

About  the  second  week  of  this  month  two  more 
regiments  arrived  from  Knoxville,  an  artillery 
company  with  four  guns,  and  Brig. -Gen.  W.  II. 

■  Carroll. 

On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  it  rained  so 
much  that  Fishing  Creek  could  not  be  crossed, 
and  so  the  Somerset  force  of  several  thousand 


could  not  join  the  force  from  Columbia  before 
the  twentieth. 

From  the  face  of  the  countiy  in  front  of  Camp 
Beech  Grove  there  was  very  bad  range  for  artil¬ 
lery  and  it  could  not  be  of  very  material  benefit 
against  an  attacking  infantry  force,  and  from  the 
extent  of  the  front  line  and  the  number  of  works 
to  be  defended,  there  was  within  the  camp  an  in¬ 
sufficient  force.  At  the  same  time,  for  several 
weeks,  bare  existence  in  the  camp  was  very 
precarious,  from  want  of  provisions  and  forage. 
Regiments  frequently  subsisted  on  one  third  ra¬ 
tions,  and  this  very  frequently  of  bread  alone. 
Wayne  County,  which  was  alone  productive  in 
this  region  of  Kentucky,  had  been  exhausted, 
and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Tennessee  could 
furnish  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  section  rendered  it  impossible  to  trans¬ 
port  from  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles.  The  enemy  from  Columbia 
commanded  the  Cumberland  River,  and  only  one 
boat  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  supplies  from 
Nashville.  With  the  channel  of  communication 
closed,  the  position  became  untenable  without 
attack.  Only  corn  could  be  obtained  for  the 
horses  and  mules,  and  this  in  such  small  quan¬ 
tities  that  often  cavalry  companies  were  sent  out 
on  unshod  horses  which  had  eaten  nothing  for 
two  days.  The  roads  in  every  direction  were  ex¬ 
tremely  bad,  and  from  the  landing  up  either  bank 
to  the  camp,  difficult  to  employ  wagons  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  crossing  of  the  river  was 
bad  in  the  small  ferry-boats  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Description  would  fail  in  portraying  the 
difficulties  of  this  position  to  one  who  has  not 
seen  and  suffered. 

By  extraordinary  exertions  for  several  days, 
provisions  enough  had  been  gathered  to  ration 
the  army  with  bread,  meat,  coffee,  and  sugar  for 
two  days — the  nineteenth  and  twentieth. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth,  two  cavalry 
companies  which  had  been  sent  out  by  General 
Crittenden  returned,  reporting  the  position  of  the 
enemy  unchanged,  and  Fishing  Creek  so  full  that 
it  could  not  be  passed  on  the  nineteenth.  In 
view  of  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  Gen.  Crit¬ 
tenden  determined  to  march  out  and  attack  the 
force  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  before  the 
Somerset  brigade  could  unite  with  it,  and,  if 
possible,  before  it  could  be  joined  by  the  reserve 
from  Columbia.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth,  Gen.  Zollicoffer  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  the  enemy  ought  to  be  attached ,  and  on 
that  evening  Gen.  Crittenden  called  a  council  at 
his  quarters,  with  Gens.  Zollicoffer  and  Carroll 
and  the  colonels  of  regiments  and  captains  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  lieutenant-colonels  of  cavalry  batal- 
lions,  and  it  was  there  unanimously  agreed  to 
make  the  attach  ! 

In  perfect  silence,  at  midnight,  the  march  be¬ 
gan.  In  front  moved  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Zolli¬ 
coffer,  consisting  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  Walthall,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  Tennessee  regiments  of  Colonels 
Cummings,  Battle,  and  Stanton,  with  four  guns 
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commanded  by  Capt.  Rutledge.  Then  moved 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Carroll,  consisting  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  regiments  of  Colonels  Newman,  Murray, 
and  Powell,  with  two  guns  commanded  by  Capt. 
McClung.  Then  moved  the  Sixteenth  Alabama 
regiment,  Col.  Wood,  as  a  reserve,  and  Branner’s 
and  McClellan’s  battalions  of  cavalry.  In  advance 
of  the  column  moved  the  independent  cavalry 
companies  of  Capts.  Bledsoe  and  Saunders. 

In  the  gray  dawn,  about  six  o’clock,  two  miles 
from  their  camp,  the  pickets  of  the  enemy  fired 
upon  our  advanced  cavalry  and  wounded  one  in 
the  arm. 

Then  two  companies  of  the  Mississippi  regiment 
were  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  as 
skirmishers,  and  advanced  parallel  with  the  road. 
On  the  left,  in  an  open  field,  was  a  house  near  the 
road,  and  near  by  and  behind  this  house  was  a 
skirt  of  woods.  While  the  skirmishers  were  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  this,  the  enemy  in  the  house  and 
woods  were  firing  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
where  Generals  Crittenden  and  Zollicoffer  sat 
upon  their  horses  about  five  hundred  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  When  the  skirmishers  approached  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  the  enemy  ceas¬ 
ed  to  fire  upon  the  column  and  directed  it  upon 
them,  but  upon  its  quick  return  and  several 
rounds,  retreated  into  the  woods.  The  Missis- 
,  sippi  regiment  then,  in  line  of  battle,  was  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  head  of  the  column  advanced 
near  to  the  house.  From  this  house  the  road 
runs  straight  for  about  half  a  mile,  one  third  of 
this  distance  up  a  hill,  one  third  down,  and  one 
third  to  the  crest  of  another  hill.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  up  and  down  the  first  hill,  was 
an  open  field,  then  a  narrow  strip  of  woods  and 
again  an  old  uneven  field  up  to  the  crest.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  road  up  the  first  hill,  was 
woods,  and  down  it  open  field,  and  up  the  next 
to  the  crest  a  thick  woods.  Up  the  first  hill  and 
down  it,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  the  enemy 
was  driven  back  before  the  impetuous  charge  of 
the  brigade  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer ;  and  already  he 
was  ascending  the  last  hill  to  the  crest,  when  the 
heaviest  firing  told  where  the  battle  raged.  He 
sent  for  reenforcements,  and  the  brigade  of  Gen. 
Carroll  was  ordered  up.  When,  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  killed,  a  sud¬ 
den  gloom  pervaded  the  field  and  depressed  the 
army.  He  had  fallen  on  the  crest  of  the  hill — 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  which  he  had  almost 
driven  them  from,  and  which  once  gained,  the 
day  was  ours.  It  is  said  that  the  enemy  in  front 
of  him  in  the  woods,  after  a  few  moments’  cessa¬ 
tion  of  firing  and  some  movement,  was  taken  by 
him  to  be  a  regiment  of  his  own  command,  and 
that  he  rode  up  to  give  them  a  command  when 
he  was  coolly  shot  down,  pierced  by  several  balls. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  his  death 
Gen.  Crittenden  in  person  rode  up  to  the  front 
of  the  fight,  and  directed  the  movement  of 
the  day  with  perfect  coolness,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  where  several  were 
killed  around  him.  Ilis  friends  remonstrated 
against  this  recklessness,  and  entreated  him  to 
occupy  a  less  exposed  position,  but  he  would  not 


leave  the  front,  and  sat  on  his  horse  unmoved,  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  regiment  would  fall  back  under  the 
heavy  fire  of  superior  numbers,  when  he  would 
in  person,  under  fire,  speak  to  and  rally  the  men. 

To  gain  this  hill  the  fight  raged  for  two  hours. 
Charge  after  charge  was  made,  regiment  after 
regiment  advanced,  but  we  could  not  drive  back 
the  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy  with  our  few  gal¬ 
lant  men.  At  last,  when  we  could  not  drive 
them,  and  our  charges  were  unsuccessful,  time 
and  again,  and  they  began  to  flank  us,  our  little 
army  began  to  retire,  and  checking  pursuit  by 
several  stands  they  could  not  break,  moved  back 
to  our  entrenchments,  at  Camp  Beech  Grove.  In 
the  return  one  gun  broke  down  and  was  left  to 
the  enemy.  Upon  the  field  we  left  about  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  they  got,  per¬ 
haps,  one  hundred  prisoners.  Their  loss  in  kill¬ 
ed  and  Avounded  is  thought  by  those  in  the  battle, 
and  is  reported  to  us  by  those  afterwards  in  their 
camp,  to  be  about  one  thousand.  We  lost  a  brave 
and  noble  general,  wdiose  place  cannot  be  easily 
filled.  Lieut.  Baillie  Peyton,  of  Battle’s  regiment, 
was  killed,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Carter  and  Sergt. -Ma¬ 
jor  Orville  Ewing,  of  same  regiment,  were  wound¬ 
ed  and  taken  prisoners,  and  Adjutant  Battle  Avas 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Colonel  Stanton  AA'as 
wounded  in  the  arm  while  leading  his  regiment 
in  a  charge,  and  so  Avas  Col.  PoAvell.  The  loss 
in  the  Mississippi  regiment  Avas  heaviest.  To  this 
regiment  is  universally  accorded  the  praise  of' the 
best  fighting  and  most  distinguished  gallantry. 
Colonel  Battle’s  regiment  also  covered  itself  with 
honor.  While  it  is  invidious  to  make  separate 
mention  of  regiments,  the  notice  of  these  two,  at 
least,  will  meet  with  general  approbation  in  this 
army. 

Major  Fogg,  Aid  to  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  and  Lieut. 
Evan  Shields,  were  dangerously  Avounded.  They 
behaved  in  the  action  Avith  approved  gallantry. 

Thus  Avith  four  thousand  men  we  bravely  at¬ 
tacked  twenty  thousand,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
three  hours  and  a  half,  unable  to  drive  them  from 
their  position,  retired  without  a  hot  pursuit  to  our 
camps,  which  we  reached  at  one  o’clock  r.M.  At 
three  o’clock  the  enemy  came  and  invested  the 
place,  and  fired  from  two  batteries  into  our  in- 
trenchments. 

Then  arose  the  question  whether  to  defend  or 
evacuate  the  place.  Suppose  Ave  could  have  held 
it  against  the  superior  force  attacking  ?  In  a  feAV 
days  we  would  have  been  starved  out ;  and  if, 
Avith  their  battery  Avhich  commanded  the  land¬ 
ing,  they  had  injured  the  boat,  escape  Avould  have 
been  impossible,  and  surrender  inevitable.  Again, 
by  taking  Mill  Spring  in  our  rear,  Avhich  could 
have  been  done  Avith  a  small  force,  retreat  at  any 
time  wrould  have  been  cut  off ;  and  it  Avould  have 
been  vain  to  think  of  cutting  a  way  out  in  front, 
because,  Avithout  rations,  the  army  AA’ould  have 
been  precipitated  into  a  barren  country,  unable 
to  afford  any  subsistence  whatever.  To  prevent 
these  straits,  an  immediate  crossing  of  the  river 
during  the  night  Avas  necessary,  and  as  time  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  cross  the  men,  baggage,  camp 
equipage,  wagons,  horses,  and  artillery  had  to  be 
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"a  great  sacrifice,  but  not  to  be  estimated  in 
the  balance  with  saving  the  army.  This  bold 
and  masterly  movement  was  accomplished  on  this 
night,  and  the  next  morning  saw  our  army  on  the 
south  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  enemy  in  Camp 
Beech  Grove. 

The  crossing  was  effected  during  the  night  by 
the  aid  of  the  steamboat  Noble  Ellis,  which  had 
before  ascended  the  river  with  supplies,  and  which 
was  efficiently  commanded  on  this  occasion  by 
Capt.  Spiller,  of  the  cavalry. 

The  river,  crossed,  it  was  necessary  to  move 
somewhere  in  search  of  provisions  and  forage. 
If  no  enemy  had  appeared,  the  quitting  of  this 
portion  of  Kentucky  had  been  gravely  considered 
and  almost  determined  upon,  and  in  a  few  days 
would  have  been  compelled.  It  was  impossible 
to  move  further  into  Kentucky,  from  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  the  mountains  between  that  point  and  the 
Blue  Grass  ;  and  all  the  counties  on  the  left  and 
right,  and  the  northern  counties  of  East-Tennes¬ 
see,  were  too  poor  to  support  the  army  one  day. 
With  a  vastly  superior  force  attacking,  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  Cumberland  River,  at  Gainsboro,  a 
point  of  . supply,  was  precipitated,  and  to  this 
Gen.  Crittenden  is  moving  with  short  days’ 
marches..  From  this  point,  if  the  enemy  should 
advance  into  East-Tennessee,  an  attack  could  be 
made,  on  his  flank  and  rear,  while  passing  through 
the  hilly  and  barren  region  of  Kentucky,  towards 
Knoxville  and  the  railroad. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  our  army  move¬ 
ments  for  the  last  few  days.  Victory  does  not 
gleam  upon  our  banners,  and  we  may  not  receive 
the  loud  plaudits  which  it  brings,  but  in  view  of 
an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ab¬ 
solute  want  of  army  supplies,  and  the  distressing 
poverty  of  the  country,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
Gen.  Crittenden,  that  in  the  bold  and  gallant  at¬ 
tack  and  masterly  retreat,  he  has  displayed  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  military  commander,  and 
he  deserves  the  admiration  of  the  country  to 
which  he  has  given  his  services,  and  in  whose 
cause,  at  Fishing  Creek,  he  so  coolly  exposed  his 
life.  Given  a  command  most  exposed  and  peril¬ 
ous,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  he  has  saved  it  from  the  ablest  generals, 
and  an  overwhelming  army  of  the  enemy.  While 
they  were  confident  of  “bagging”  this  little 
army,  it  is  ready  yet  to  save  East-Tennessee,  and 
to  “bag”  any  force  venturesome  enough  to  in- 
vade.  Volunteer. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Gen.  Crittenden,  on  hearing  that  the  enemy, 
three  thousand  strong,  had  crossed  Fishing  Creek, 
ordered  Gen.  Zollicoffer  to  advance  and  give  them 
battle.  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  as  we  understand,  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  movement,  preferring,  as  he 
alleged,  that  the  enemy  should  make  an  attack 
on  our  breastworks.  Gen.  Crittenden,  however, 
insisting  that  his  plan  should  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  at  the  head  of  portions 
of  Battle’s,  Newman’s,  Stanton’s,  Powell’s,  and 
Murray’s  Tennessee  regiments,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Mississippi  regiment,  under  Col.  Stratham,  to¬ 


gether  with  an  Alabama  regiment,  (the  Four¬ 
teenth,  we  believe,)  proceeded  immediately  to 
meet  the  opposing  forces,  and  after  marching 
seven  miles,  found  the  enemy  some  twenty-five 
thousand  strong. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  last, 
the  nineteenth  instant,  the  battle  commenced,  the 
enemy  opening  fire.  The  Mississippi  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  right,  and  Battle’s  to  the  left, 
and  immediately  afterward,  riding  up  in  front’ 
Gen.  Zollicoffer  advanced  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  an  Ohio  regiment,  which  had  taken  a 
position  at  a  point  unknown  to  him,  and  which 
he  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  own  regiments. 

The  first  intimation  he  had  of  his  dangerous  po¬ 
sition  was  received  when  it  was  too  late.  “  There’s 
old  Zollicoffer,”  cried  out  several  of  the  regiment 
in  front  of  him.  “  Kill  him !”’  and  in  an  instant 
their  pieces  were  levelled  at  his  person.  At  that 
moment  Henry  M.  Fogg,  aid  to  Gen.  Zollicoffer, 
drew  his  revolver  and  fired,  killing  the  person 
who  first  recognized  Gen.  Zollicoffer.  With  the 
most  perfect  coolness,  Gen.  Zollicoffer  approached 
to  the  head  of  the  enemy,  and  drawing  his  sabre, 
cut  the  head  of  the  Lincoln  colonel  from  his 
shoulders.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  twenty 
bullets  pierced  the  body  of  our  gallant  leader, 
and  Gen.  Zollicoffer  fell  from  his  horse  a  mangled 
corpse. 

The  fight  continued  until  about  eleven  o’clock, 
Col.  Battle’s  and  Col.  Stratham’s  regiments  bear¬ 
ing  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Before  the  engage¬ 
ment  closed,  at  this  point,  however,  Gen.  Critten¬ 
den  ordered  the  entire  force,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  regiments  above  named,  back  to  their 
breastworks.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that 
our  troops  suffered  the  most.  Side  by  side  the 
gallant  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  regiments  stood 
up  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
Three  times  the  Spartan  band  charged  upon  the 
united  host  of  the  vandals,  and  unawed  by  the 
lifeless  forms  and  dying  groans  of  their  comrades 
they  continued  to  dispute  their  right  to  desecrate 
the  sacred  soil  of  our  sunny  land,  until  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
spoilers. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  evening  our  forces,  who 
had  gained  their  intrenchments,  were  again  at¬ 
tacked,  the  enemy  surrounding  them  on  every 
side.  I  rom  this  hour  the  battle  raged  furiously 
until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  at  which  time  the 
confederates  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
position,  leaving  upon  the  field  a  large  lot  of  pro¬ 
visions,  the  splendid  batteries  commanded  by 
Captains  Rutledge  and  McClung,  besides  camp 
equipage,  baggage,  etc. 

Among  those  reported  killed  in  addition  to  the 
commander  of  the  brigade,  arc  the  following : 
Lieut. -Col.  Carter,  of  Battle’s  regiment,  from 
Williamson  County ;  Tim  Dodson,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  this  county ;  the  gallant  Lieut.  E.  B. 
Shields,  of  this  city  ;  Lieut.  Baillie  Peyton,  Jr., 

°1  Sumner  County ;  James  Patterson,  of  this 
county,  color-bearer  of  Battle’s  regiment ;  James 
Gray,  orderly-sergeant  of  Capt.  Rice’s  company, 
Col.  Battle’s  regiment. 
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Col.  H.  M.  Fogg,  Aid  to  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engagement.  Our  reports 
in  regard  to  his  condition  are  conflicting.  A  dis¬ 
patch  to  Orville  Ewing,  Esq.,  states  that  Orville 
Ewing,  son  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  Ewing,  of  this 
city,  is  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  Two  sons  of 
John  D.  Goss,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  are  among  the 
wounded.  W m.  Battle,  son  of  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  is  among  the  list.  Colonel'  Stanton, 
slightly. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  sum  up  the 
extent  of  our  loss.  According  to  the  Northern 
accounts,  which  we  publish  in  our  telegraphic 
columns  this  morning,  our  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  put  down  at  two  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five,  with  no  statement  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  taken. 

W e  hear  that  in  addition  to  baggage,  artillery, 
etc.,  left  on  the  field,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
head  of  horses  and  mules  were  left  behind,  and 
probably  captured  by  the  Federals.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  this  statement  an  exaggeration. 

—  Tuscumbia  (Ala.)  Constitution,  Jan.  29. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  REBEL  PRESS. 

ANOTHER  ARNOLD. 

If  the  following  statement  is  true,  which  we 
find  in  a  correspondence  from  Nashville  to  the 
Memphis  Avalanche  of  the  twenty-seventh,  Gen. 
George  B.  Crittenden,  the  commander  of  our 
forces  at  Fishing  Creek,  is  a  traitor  of  the  deepest 
dye,  and  deserves  to  be  hung  up  to  the  nearest 
tree.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  charges  made 
against  Crittenden  are  groundless,  and"  that  the 
deplorable  catastrophe  was  caused  not  by  treach¬ 
ery  but  by  whisky,  which  he  is  said  to  drink  to 
such  excess  that  he  has  not  drawn  a  sober  breath 
for  months.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the 
statement  of  one  of  Capt.  Duncan’s  men  after  the 
battle : 

He  states  that  about  eleven  o’clock  Saturday 
night  week,  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  ordered  by  Gen. 
Crittenden,  went  out  with  the  regiments,  Battle’s, 
Stanton’s,  and  Stratham’s  Fifteenth  Mississippi,  to 
meet  the  enemy  at  Fishing  Creek,  nine  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  our  fortifications  at  Mill  Spring.  They 
met  the  enemy  in  a  hollpw  place,  about  eighty 
feet  wide,  just  on  this  side  of  Fishing  Creek. 
Five  regiments  of  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  near 
at  hand,  who  opened  immediately  with  a  heavy 
fire  on  Zollicoffer’s  brigade  while  forming  a  line 
of  battle.  In  the  mean  time,  two  Federal  regi¬ 
ments  began  a  heavy  cross-fire  from  ambuscade. 
Here  the  battle  commenced  in  earnest.  In  a 
short  while  our  men  were  repulsed,  but  they  ral¬ 
lied  and  drove  the  enemy  across  Fishing  Creek 
into  their  fortifications.  The  fight  continued  — 
the  enemy  in  their  fortifications  —  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  when  the  Federals  were  reen¬ 
forced  by  three  regiments,  and  our  brigade  was 
again  repulsed,  retreating  to  within  two  miles  and 
a  half  of  our  fortifications  at  Mill  Spring.  Here 
the  brigade  was  reenforced  by  Newman’s  and 
White’s  regiments.  This  was  about  eight  o’clock 
a.m.  With  the  assistance  of  the  reenforcements, 
the  brigade  repulsed  the  enemy,  driving  them 


back  to  their  fortifications.  Here  the  fight  lasted 
until  about  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  enemy  re¬ 
ceiving  additional  force,  the  brigade  was  again 
repulsed,  retreating  back  to  their  fortifications  at 
Mill  Spring,  in  confusion. 

The  fortifications  were  reached  at  about  three 
o’clock.  The  enemy  were  then  cannonaded  for 
about  three  hours,  when  they  retreated  beyond 
the  range  of  our  guns.  The  firing  ceased  at 
about  seven  o’clock,  the  enemy  being  out  of 
sight.  Gen.  Crittenden  then  ordered  the  com¬ 
mand  to  “  disperse,  every  man  to  look  out  for 
himself.”  Eleven  guns  were  spiked  and  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  our  army  left  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  each  Colonel  taking  his  command.  Col. 
Battle’s  regiment  was  thrown  out  as  a  picket 
guard  in  front  of  the  fortifications,  while  the 
retreat  of  the  other  regiments  was  made.  They 
were  ordered  by  Crittenden  to  halt  within  four 
miles  of  Monticello,  and  form  a  line  of  battle,  to 
draw  on  the  enemy  for  another  fight.  The  regi¬ 
ments  halted  at  Mrs.  Roberts’,  at  the  point  desig¬ 
nated,  and  a  consultation  was  held  by  the  officers. 

When  the  officers  gathered  for  consultation, 
Col.  Battle  revealed  the  contents  of  the  papers 
which  had  been  extracted  from  the  body  of  a 
negro  man  who  was  shot  while  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  to  the  enemy,  on  Saturday  night, 
at  about  ten  o’clock.  Mr.  Smith,  our  informant, 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  captured  the  negro. 
The  story  runs  thus  : 

A  Captain  West,  a  “Union  man,”  lives  near 
the  encampment.  A  number  of  the  members  of 
Duncan’s  company  had  been  having  their  wash¬ 
ing  done  at  West’s.  On  Saturday,  prior  to  the 
battle,  Gen.  Crittenden  dined  with  West.  He 
gave  to  West  some  papers,  which  were  to  be 
transmitted  across  the  river,  by  a  negro,  to  the 
Northern  army.  A  negro,  Elizabeth,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  told  the  negro-girl  attached  to  Duncan’s 
company  that  a  certain  negro  (calling  him  bjr 
name)  of  her  master  was  to  go  beyond  the  river 
that  night,  with  papers,  to  the  Northern  army. 
The  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  members 
of  Duncan’s  company,  who  at  first  disregarded 
the  report,  attaching  no  importance  to  it.  But 
the  report  was  emphasized  by  the  two  negroes 
(the  girl  of  Capt.  West  and  the  negro  of  the 
company)  visiting  the  camp  together  and  repeat¬ 
ing  it,  whereupon  eight  men  (among  them  W.  B. 
Smith)  were  sent  towards  the  river  by  Captain 
Duncan,  (Duncan  going  himself,)  in  search  of 
the  negro.  These  men  had  proceeded  about  four 
and  a  half  miles,  when  they  met  a  man  driving 
cattle,  who  informed  them  of  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  seen  the  negro  travelling.  The 
men  hastened  on  to  within  half  a  mile  below 
Sta gal’s  Ferry,  reaching  there  at  about  seven 
o’clock  p.m.  They  saw  the  negro  in  a  canoe, 
about  half-way  across  the  river.  They  called  to 
him  to  stop,  but  he  went  on,  when  four  of  the 
men  fired  upon  him,  killing  him  in  the  canoe. 
They  then  rolled  a  large  log  into  the  river,  some¬ 
what  above,  which  was  straddled  by  three,  which 
with  their  hands  they  paddled  into  the  middle 
of  the  river  to  the  canoe.  They  extracted  from 
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the  person  of  the  negro  papers  which,  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  the  camp,  they  delivered  to  Colonel 
Battle.  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock 
when  the  papers  were  delivered  to  Col.  Battle, 
who  had  his  command  moving,  under  the  order 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  He  was  unable, 
consequently,  to  examine  the  papers  until  after 
the  whole  battle  had  occurred.  The  papers  were 
examined  early  Monday  morning,  and  were  ex¬ 
posed  before  the  officers  in  their  consultation  at 
Mrs.  Roberts’s,  within  four  miles  of  Monticello, 
where  they  had  been  ordered  by  Crittenden  to 
halt. 

When  the  consultation  of  the  officers  was  being 
held,  Crittenden  rode  off  hastily  to  Monticello. 
Col.  Battle  told  the  brigade  that  they  had  been 
“  sold.”  The  regiment  then  proceeded  to  Monti¬ 
cello,  and  upon  their  arrival  Gen.  Crittenden  was 
found  at  the  Houston  Hotel,  in  his  bed,  deeply 
intoxicated.  He  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
is  now  a  prisoner  of  war,  held  by  Cols.  Stanton, 
Battle,  Stratham,  and  Newman.  The  papers  dis¬ 
covered  are  said  to  reveal  the  character  of  our 
fortifications  at  Mill  Spring ,  the  number  of 
our  troops ,  and  the  amount  of  provisions  on 
hand ,  etc.  — Tuscumbia  Alabamian ,  Jan.  31. 

LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER  IN  CRITTENDEN’S 
COMMAND. 

On  march,  Jan.  27, 1S62. 

Editors  Patriot  :  You  have  heard  long  since 
of  the  recent  fight  on  Fishing  Creek,  between  our 
forces  and  the  Federals;  consequent! y,  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  attempt  to  give  you  any  of  the 
■  details,  but  will  do  so  at  my  earliest  convenience. 
My  object  in  writing  at  this  time  is  to  defend  an 
innocent  and  brave  man  against  an  unjust,  un¬ 
founded,  and  inhuman  prejudice,  which  many  of 
our  soldiers  and  some  officers  have  created. 
They  are,  perhaps,  honest  in  their  reports,  but 
they  certainly  have  talked  without  knowing  what 
they  were  saying.  I  allude  to  Major-General 
George  B.  Crittenden.  He  does  not  know  or 
dream  that  I  am  going  to  wTrite.  In  fact,  I  never 
spoke  to  him  but  a  few  times  in  my  life.  The 
idea  of  his  being  a  traitor  is  certainly  as  un¬ 
founded  as  that  error  is  truth.  He  was  often  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  no  man  who  saw 
him  can  doubt  for  one  moment  his  being  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  he  managed  our  retreat  with 
marked  ability.  On  the  night  after  the  battle, 
many  officers  of  our  brigade,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  engineer  corps  and  artillery  service,  were  in 
council  with  him.  The  question  of  a  retreat  was 
discussed.  All  favored  it.  General  Crittenden 
remarked :  “  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  serve  a 
cause,  and  wish  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Do  you,  then,  think  it  would  be  hon¬ 
orable  in  me  to  cross  the  river  ?”  All  responded 
promptly  :  “  Yes,  indeed.”  What  else  could  we 
have  expected  ?  There  were  no  supplies  on  that 
side,  and  none  to  be  had.  A  battery  had  been 
planted  so  as  to  prevent  our  crossing  the  next 
day.  The  enemy  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
completely  surround  us  and  make  a  regular 
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siege,  so  as  to  force  us  to  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  To  retreat,  then,  was  our  only  salvation. 
Away,  therefore,  with  the  foolish  charge  made 
against  the  General.  Most  of  the  men  and  offi¬ 
cers  who  remained  with  him  on  the  march,  and 
witnessed  his  care  and  attention  to  his  command, 
are  now  beginning  to  feel  assured  that  they  are 
as  safe  under  him  as  any  other  man.  They  are 
so  expressing  themselves.  I,  for  one,  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  go  where  he  says  go,  or  stay 
where  he  says  stay.  Men  of  sense  and  men  of 
nerve  with  us,  now  all  agree  in  one  sentiment, 
that  we  have  come  off  remarkably  well,  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and,  although  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  immensely  from  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
are  nothing  daunted,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
are  determined  to  make  up  our  losses,  and  that 
under  Major-General  George  B.  Crittenden. 

Respectfully, 

A  Man  of  Justice. 

— Nashville  Banner. 


Doc.  17. 

THE  CAIRO  EXPEDITION. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  McCLERNAND. 

Headquarters,  District  of  Cairo,  ) 
Cairo,  III.,  January  24.  f 

Major- Gen.  Henry  IF!  Hailed:,  Commanding 

Department  of  Missouri : 

Sir  :  Being  in  temporary  command  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  expedition  which  left  Cairo,  on  the 
tenth  inst.,  under  order  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  Kentucky  in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus 
and  towards  Mayfield  and  Camp  Beauregard. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  the  Tenth,  Eigh¬ 
teenth,  part  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  the  Twenty- 
ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first  and  Forty-eighth 
regiments  of  infantry,  Schwartz  and  Dresser’s 
batteries  of  light  artillery,  Dollin’ s,  O’ Harnett’s 
and  Carmichael’s  companies  of  cavalry,  attached 
to  regiments ;  Schwartz’s  cavalry  company,  at¬ 
tached  to  my  brigade,  and  five  companies  of  Col. 
T.  Lyle  Dickey’s  Fourth  regiment  of  cavalry, 
numbering  of  infantry,  three  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ■  ninety-two,  of  cavalry  one  thousand 
and  sixty-one,  and  of  artillery  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  rank  and  file,  all  under  my  command, 
and  all  Illinois  volunteers,  except  Schwartz’s  bat¬ 
tery  of  light  artillery. 

The  cavalry,  which  had  crossed  the  river  and 
encamped  at  Fort  Holt,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ninth,  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  to 
Fort  Jefferson,  Capt.  Stewart  with  his  company 
being  m  the  advance.  On  arriving  he  determined 
to  take  in  custody  all  persons  found  in  that  place, 
and  immediately  sent  forward  pickets  to  guard 
the  pass  at  Elliott’s  Mills  and  other  approaches 
from  Columbus. 

The  remainder  of  the  forces,  conveyed  by 
transports,  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  same 
day,  (tenth,)  and  encamped  awaiting  further 
orders. 

On  the  eleventh  I  ordered  a  reconnoissance  east 
to  Blandville,  by  the  “Hill  Road,”  eight  miles, 
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thence  north  on  the  road  to  Columbus  to  Wes¬ 
ton’s,  five  miles,  and  returning  by  Elliott’s  Mills 
to  Fort  Jefferson,  nine  miles.  This,  reconnoissance 
was  made  by  Capt.  Stewart,  in  command  of  his 
own  cavalry,  and  Company  B,  Capt.  Collins,  of 
the  Fourth  cavalry.  No  armed  enemy  was  en¬ 
countered,  but  captures  of  L.  T.  Polk  and  David 
Frazer,  supposed  to  he  couriers  from  Columbus, 
were  made.  No  United  States  forces  having  pre¬ 
viously  approached  so  near  Columbus,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  uniformly  mistook  our  cavalry  for  rebel 
troops. 

On  the  thirteenth,  I  ordered  a  demonstration 
to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  Columbus,  by  six 
companies  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Stew¬ 
art,  supported  by  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry,  commanded  respectively  by 
Colonels  Morgan  and  Lawler. 

The  infantry,  crossing  Mayfield  Creek,  at  El¬ 
liott’s  Mills,  took  position  there,  while  the  cavalry 
advanced  until  they  came  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  enemy’s  defences,  driving  his  pickets 
into  camp  and  bringing  away  several  prisoners 
and  their  horses. 

It  was  discovered  that  an  abbatis  of  fallen  tim¬ 
ber,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  surrounded  the 
enemy’s  intrenchments.  The  rigor  of  the  weath¬ 
er  and  the  non-appearance  of  any  considerable 
rebel  force,  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  close¬ 
ly  collected  around  camp-fires  within  the  in¬ 
trenchments,  and  indisposed  to  take  the  field. 
It  is  believed,  that  with  suitable  preparation  on 
our  part,  a  favorable  time  was  thus  afforded  for 
successful  attack  and  capture  of  Columbus. 

From  this  near  approach,  the  cavalry  returned 
by  “Putney’s  Bend”  and  Elliott’s  Mills,  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  communicating  with  and  being  joined 
by  the  infantry  who  formed  their  support. 

On  the  thirteenth,  Lieut.  H.  C.  Freeman,  engi¬ 
neer,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  explored  the  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  leading  from  Fort  Jefferson  to  Bland- 
ville,  and  selected  a  strong  position  for  encamp¬ 
ment  half  a  mile  north  of  Blandville,  on  the  road 
to  Columbus. 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  whole  force  proceeded, 
flanked  and  followed  by  a  strong  guard,  moved 
in  two  columns,  by  different  roads,  toward  Bland¬ 
ville,  and  encamped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  approaches  from  Columbus  by  both 
bridges  across  Mayfield  Creek,  in  that  vicinity. 
One  of  these  is  known  as  O’Neill’s  Bridgo,  and 
the  other  as  Blandville  Bridge. 

The  distance  of  this  day’s  march  was  eight  and 
a  half  miles,  over  difficult  roads  covered  with 
sleet.  To  guard  against  surprise,  strong  mount¬ 
ed  pickets  were  thrown  forward  toward  Colum¬ 
bus  and  to  the  bridge  across  Mayfield  Creek,  at 
Hayworth’s  Mill,  three  miles  above  Blandville. 

On  the  fifteenth,  we  advanced  to  Weston’s — the 
Fourth  cavalry  and  Dollin’s  company,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.-Col.  McCulloch,  making  an  early 
movement  southwest,  in  the  direction  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  repeating  a  near  approach  to  that  place, 
while  Capt.  Stewart,  with  his  company,  pushed 
a  reconnoissance,  eight  miles,  quite  to  Milburn, 
taking  the  town  by  surprise  and  picking  up  a 


man  just  from  Columbus,  from  whom  he  derived 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  rebel  force  at  that  point. 

He  learned  from  this  source  that  our  demon¬ 
strations  toward  Columbus  had  excited  alarm, 
and  induced  the  enemy  to  call  in  his  forces  at 
Jackson,  Beauregard,  New -Madrid  and  other 
places.  Milburn  is  reproached  as  a  Union  town 
by  the  rebels. 

Joined  at  Weston’s  by  the  Seventh  Illinois, 
(Col.  Cook,)  our  whole  force  encamped  for  the 
night,  in  line  of  battle,  ten  miles  from  Columbus, 
taking  a  strong  position,  commanding  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  that  place  by  two  roads  which  inter¬ 
sect  the  road  leading  to  Putney’s  Bend  and  El¬ 
liott’s  Mills  to  Milburn.  Brig.-Gen.  Grant,  com¬ 
manding  the  various  forces  in  the  field,  came  up 
with  us  at  this  point,  and  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  disposition  of  the 
forces  had  been  made.  To  prevent  surprise, 
strong  guards  were  again  thrown  forward. 

At  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  of  the  sixteenth,  the  en¬ 
tire  column,  except  the  Seventh  Illinois  volun¬ 
teers,  moved  forward  over  icy  roads  toward  Mil¬ 
burn,  a  small  town  southeast  from  Weston’s,  and 
eight  miles  distant,  reaching  Milburn  about 
twelve  m.  The  head  of  the  column  passed  through 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Mayfield,  about  two  miles, 
and  halted  —  a  portion  of  the  column  resting  in 
the  town.  Looking  to  the  object  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  it  had  been  previously  explained  to 
me,  I  here  manoeuvred  my  forces  so  as  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  doubt  whether  my  purpose  was  to 
attack  Columbus,  march  upon  Camp  Beauregard, 
or  to  destroy  the  railroad  leading  from  Columbus 
to  Union  City,  and  to  awaken  apprehensions  for 
the  safety  of  each. 

While  the  rear  of  the  column  was  still  resting  in 
Milburn,  I  countermarched  the  portion  of  it  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  that  place,  taking  the  road  beyond 
Milburn,  leading  north  toward  Lovelaceville,  and 
followed  in  proper  order  the  rear  of  the  column, 
pushed  on  some  four  miles  on  that  road,  and  en¬ 
camped.  Giving  out  that  the  object  of  the  march 
was  to  encamp  for  the  night  on  favorable  ground 
near  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Milburn,  the  latent 
purpose  of  a  change  of  the  direction  of  my  march 
was  completely  concealed. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  increase  the  deception,  in 
pursuance  of  my  order,  Lieut.-Col.  McChesney, 
with  the  Fourth  cavalry,  made  a  demonstration 
some  five  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  on  the 
road  from  Milburn  to  Columbus,  and  there  again 
learned  that  Camp  Beauregard  was  broken  up, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  retired  within  his  in¬ 
trenchments  at  Columbus.  And,  soon  after,  I 
learned  that  he  had  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Obion,  which  if  true,  must  he  attributed 
to  a  fear  that  it  was  my  intention  to  seize  and  con¬ 
trol  the  railroad  in  the  rear  of  Columbus. 

Sending  forward  Captain  Wemple  with  his  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Fourth  cavalry  to  Mayfield,  I  com¬ 
municated  with  General  Smith,  commanding  the 
columns  that  marched  from  Paducah,  placing  him 
in  possession  of  a  dispatch  from  Brig.-Gen.  Grant, 
and  giving  him  information  of  the  report  that  Camp 
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Beauregard  had  been  abandoned.  Capt.  Wemple, 
with  his  command,  joined  me  the  next  day. 

.  0°-  the  next  day  our  whole  force  advanced  north 
eight  miles  to  Lovelaceville,  throwing  forward 
strong  pickets  to  guard  the  approach  from  Colum¬ 
bus  by  Hayworth’s  bridge. 

On  the  eighteenth  my  command  was  marched 
in  two  columns,  by  different  roads,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  encamped  for  the  night  about  a 
mile  from  Blandville,  except  the  Twenty-ninth 
regiment  and  part  of  the  baggage  train,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  of  the  previous 
night  and  the  miry  roads,  were  unable  to  come 
up..  Riding  back,  I  disposed  of  the  regiment  and 
train  so  as  to  secure  them  against  danger. 

On  the  nineteenth,  the  Twenty-ninth  and  the 
remainder  of  the  train  came  up,  the  march  of  the 
former  continuing  as  far  as  O’Neill’s  Mills,  (before 
mentioned,)  where,  with  a  section  of  Schwartz’s 
battery,  they  encamped  for  the  night,  disposing 
the  force  so  as  to  command  the  approach  from 
Columbus  by  the  bridge  at  that  place. 

During  the  same  day  I  also  sent  forward  the 
Tenth  regiment  and  another  section  of  Schwartz’s 
battery  to  occupy  another  approach  to  Columbus, 
by  the  Blandville  bridge.  Those  dispositions  were 
made  anticipatory  of  our  advance  by  the  enemy, 
of  which  I  had  heard  a  report.  And  still  further 
to  insure  our  safety,  I  placed  strong  pickets  above, 
at  Hayworth’s  bridge,  instructing  the  officer  in 
command  to  remove  some  of  its  plank,  so  as  to 
render  it  temporarily  impassable. 

Admonished  by  the  reported  advance  of  the 
enemy  and  the  exposure  of  my  left  flank  for  its 
whole  length,  during  the  march  next  day,  I  des¬ 
patched  a  courier,  during  the  night  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  to  communicate  with  our  forces  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  to  suggest  that  the  pass  at  Elliott’s 
Mill  should  be  occupied  by  an  adequate  force,  to 
prevent  my  return  to  Fort  Jefferson  from  being- 
cut  off.  The  courier  returned  with  a  message 
from  Colonel  Marsh,  commanding  the  Twentieth 
Illinois,  informing  me  that  all  our  forces,  except 
mine  and  his  own,  had  embarked  for  Cairo ;  but 
that  he  would  remain  and  hold  the  pass  until  I 
came  up,  unless  otherwise  ordered.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  twentieth,  the  main 
body  of  my  forces  moved  forward  on  the  direct 
road  to  Fort  Jefferson,  the  Twenty-ninth,  with  a 
section  of  Schwartz’s  battery,  and. the  Tenth,  with 
another  section  of  the  same  battery,  after  having 
rendered  the  bridges  near  their  encampment  im¬ 
passable,  filling  in  the  rear  of  the  column  and 
moving  on  with  it  to  Fort  Jefferson.  During  the 
exposure  of  this  day’s  march,  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  eminently  critical,  the  column  was  guarded 
against  surprise  by  strong  guards  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  moving  in  front,  rear,  and  on  the  left  flank. 

The  Eighteenth  and  Thirty-first  regiments,  to¬ 
gether  with  three  pieces  of  Dresser’s  battery,  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  by  one  o’clock,,  were 
immediately  embarked  for  Cairo ;  the  remainder 
of  the  column  following  the  next  day  to  the  same 
place. 

.The  unavoidable  deficiency  of  transportation 
with  which  my  command  set  out,  aggravated  by 


the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  prevented  me  from 
taking,  on  leaving  Cairo,  the  five  days’  supply  of 
rations  and  forage  directed  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  district.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an 
early  resort  to  other  sources  of  supply.  None 
other  presented  but  to  quarter  on  the  enemy  or  to 
purchase  from  loyal  citizens.  I  accordingly  re¬ 
sorted  to  both  expedients  as  I  had  opportunity. 
In  some  cases  finding  live-stock,  provisions,  forage, 
etc.,  the  owners  of  which  had  abandoned  it  and 
gone  into  the  rebel  camp,  I  took  and  appropriated 
it  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

In  other,  cases  I  purchased  from  loyal  citizens 
such  supplies  as. were  indispensable,  and  caused 
certificates  to  be  issued,  charging  the  Government 
for  the  purchase  of  the  articles  thus  obtained. 
By  these  means  of  supply,  resorted  to  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  substantial  economy  was 
practised,  in  saving  to  the  Government,  in  supplies 
and  transportation,  more  than  the  full  value  for 
the  five  days  named. 

The  reconnoissance  thus  made  completed  a 
march  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  by  the 
cavalry,  and  seventy-five  miles  by  the  infantry, 
over  icy  and  miry  roads,  during  a  most  inclement 
season,  and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  im¬ 
portant  roads  which  did  not  appear  on  our  maps. 

Besides  the  immediate  effect  of  so  formidable  a 
demonstration,  other  beneficial  results,  perhaps  of 
little  less  importance,  have  flown  from  it.  With¬ 
out  doubt  it  has  exploded  many  false  reports 
studiously  and  sedulously  circulated  by  the  ene¬ 
my  to  our  detriment.  It  has  forcibly  and  deeply 
impressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through 
which  we  passed  with  the  superiority  of  our 
military  preparations  and  of  our  ultimate  ability 
to  conquer  the  rebellion.  It  inspired  hope  among 
many  loyal  citizens  who  hailed  us  as  deliverers, 
whom  I  regret  our  unexpected  withdrawal  will 
probably  leave  victims  of  rebel  persecution  and 
proscription. 

Although  disappointed  by  the  recal  from  their 
advance,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command,  from  first  to  last,  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  incident  to  the  expedition  with 
ability,  fidelity,  and  rare  patience  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  McClernand, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  District  of  Cairo. 


Doc.  18. 

GOVERNOR  TAYLOR’S  PROCLAMATION. 

State  of  Nortii-Carouna,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Hattkras,  Jan.  22,  1862.  ’  j 

To  the  People  of  Nortii-Carolina  :  The  in¬ 
vincible  arms  of  the  republic  at  length  advance 
to  the  suppression  of  the  great  revolt  against 
popular  rights,  and  the  national  authority  which 
has  essayed  to  rob  you  of  your  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  to  enslave  you  to  the  will  of  relentless 
domestic  tyrants;  the  holy  banner  of  the  Union, 
consecrated  anew  through  its  baptism  of  tears 
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and  blood,  is  borne  by  loyal  hands,  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  your  final  and  complete  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  Your  silent  and  tearful  prayers  to  God 
for  rescue  from  the  despotism  that  enthrals  you 
are  heard,  and  the  hour  of  your  deliverance  ap¬ 
proaches. 

The  brave  men  who  come  among  you  are  not 
foes  hut  friends,  and  their  mission  is  one  of 
mercy  and  relief.  The  war  they  wage  is  not 
upon  North-Carolina  and  her  people,  but  upon 
the  rebels  and  ti’aitors  who  have  invaded  your 
territory,  and  who  hold  you  in  constrained  and 
protesting  submission  to  their  arbitrary  power. 

To  cooperate  with  those  who  now  proceed  to 
your  liberation,  and  who  seek  to  restore  to  you 
your  ancient  and  inalienable  rights,  is  your  sacred 
duty,  and  a  privilege  which  you  will  accept  with 
eagerness  and  joy. 

A  portion  of  your  brother  North-Carolinians 
are  already  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  their 
freedom  under  the  protecting  ensign  of  the  nation. 
Side  by  side  with  that  glorious  flag  they  have 
placed  the  reerected  standard  of  loyal  North- 
Carolina,  and  acting  in  concert  with  citizens  of 
other  sections  of  the  State  they  have  proclaimed 
a  provisional  government  for  the  Commonwealth. 

An  opportunity  will  soon  be  offered  you  to 
participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  precious 
and  long  accustomed  privileges.  And  that  there 
may  be  no  complaint  in  any  quarter  that  your 
brethren  first  liberated  from  rebel  thraldom  have 
forestalled  your  action  or  anticipated  a  decision 
in  which  you  had  a  right  to  share,  I  do  now,  by 
these  presents,  notify  and  require  the  voters  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  attend  at  the  usual  voting 
places  as  established  by  law  on  Saturday,  22d 
February,  1862,  an  anniversary  second  in  hal¬ 
lowed  memory  only  to  that  of  the  proclamation 
of  our  national  independence,  at  which  time  the 
ordinances  of  the  Convention  of  November  18, 
1861,  a  draft  of  which  is  hereto  appended,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  re¬ 
jection. 

And  in  order  that  the  State  may  forthwith  re¬ 
sume  her  participation  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union,  I  do  furthermore  direct  that,  upon  the 
same  day  aforesaid,  the  polls  be  opened  for  the 
election  of  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  fill  existing  vacancies. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed,  at  Hatteras,  this  22d  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 

Marble  Nxsn  Taylor. 


Doc.  19. 

SECRETARY  SEWARD’S  ORDER. 

Department  op  State,  ) 
Washington,  January  25,  1S62.  j 

To  Ward  R.  Larnon ,  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia : 

Sir:  The  President  of  the  United  States  being 
satisfied  that  the  following  instructions  contra¬ 


vene  no  law  in  force  in  this  District,  and  that 
they  can  be  executed  without  awaiting  for  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress,  I  am  directed  by  him  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  you : 

As  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  you 
wall  not  receive  into  custody  any  persons  claimed 
to  be  held  to  service  or  labor  within  the  District 
or  elsewhere,  and  not  charged  with  any  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  unless  upon  arrest  or  commitment, 
pursuant  to  law,  as  fugitives  from  such  service  or 
labor ;  and  you  will  not  retain  any  such  fugitives 
in  custody  beyond  a  period  of  thirty  days  from 
their  arrest  and  commitment,  unless  by  special 
order  of  competent  civil  authority. 

You  will  forthwith  cause  publication  to  be 
made  of  this  order,  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
days  therefrom  you  will  apply  the  same  to  all 
persons  so  claimed  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor, 
and  now  in  your  custody. 

This  order  has  no  relation  to  any  arrests  made 
by  military  authority. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  II.  Seward. 


Doc.  20. 

GENERAL  HALLECK’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  Missouri,  ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  26,  1S62.  ) 

The  President,  Secretary,  Librarian,  Directors, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  the  President,  Secretary,  Directors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Chamber  or  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  this  city  are  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  b)!-  article  6  of  the 
State  ordinance  of  October  16,  1861. 

Any  of  the  above  officers  who  shall  neglect  to 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
within  ten  days  of  the  date  of  this  order  of  the 
oath  so  superscribed,  will  be  deemed  to  have  re¬ 
signed,  and  any  who,  after  neglecting  to  file  his 
oath  of  allegiance  within  the  time  prescribed, 
shall  attempt  to  exercise  the  functions  of  such 
office  will  be  arrested  for  contempt  of  this  order, 
and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 

2d.  It  is  officially  reported  that  carriages  bear¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  flag  are  in  the  habit  of  driving 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  military  prison  in  McDow¬ 
ell’s  College.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
prison  will  seize  and  take  possession  of  any  car¬ 
riage  bearing  the  enemy’s  flag,  and  the  horses, 
carriage,  and.  harness  be  confiscated. 

3d.  It  is  officially  reported  that  certain  women 
are  in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  vicinity  of  the 
military  prison,  and  waving  hostile  flags  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  our  troops  and  carrying  on 
communications  with  the  prisoners  of  war.  The 
-commanding  officer  of  the  prison  guard  will 
arrest  and  place  in  confinement  all  women  so 
offending. 

4th.  Any  carriage  or  other  vehicle  bearing  a 
hostile  flag  in  the  city  will  be  seized  and  confis¬ 
cated.  The ‘city  police  and  patrol  guards  are 
directed  to  arrest  persons  in  vehicles  under  such 
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flags ;  also,  persons  wearing  or  displaying  a  hos¬ 
tile  flag  in  the  city. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Halleck. 

M.  H.  McLean,  Asst.  Adj.  Gen. 


Doc.  21. 

EXPEDITION  TO  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

THE  FLANKING  OF  FORT  PULASKI. 

CAPTAIN  DAVIS’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  ) 
February  1,  1862.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in 
obedience  to  your  orders,  I  got  under  way  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth  ultimo,  and 
sailed  from  this  harbor,  having  under  my  com¬ 
mand  the  gunboats  Ottawa,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Stevens;  Seneca,  Ammen ;  and  the  armed  steam¬ 
ers  Isaac  Smith,  Nicholson;  Potomslca,  Wat- 
mough;  Ellen,  Master  Commanding  Budd;  West- 
ern  World,  Gregory ;  and  the  two  armed  launches 
of  this  ship ;  and  having  in  company  the  trans¬ 
ports  Cosmopolitan,  Delaware  and  Boston,  on 
board  of  which  were  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  the 
Fourth  New-IIampshire,  and  the  Ninety-Seventh 
Pennsylvania  regiments ;  in  all  twenty -four  hun¬ 
dred  men,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  H. 
G.  Wright. 

Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  accompanied  the 
expedition.  The  vessels  anchored  in  Warsaw 
Sound  the  same  evening. 

On  Monday  morning  Gen.  Wright  came  on 
board  the  Ottawa,  in  which  ship  I  was,  bringing 
with  him  Major  Speidel,  commanding  the  battal¬ 
ion,  and  Company  C  of  the  Connecticut  Sixth ; 
he  also  sent  Company  D,  of  the  same  regiment, 
on  board  the  Seneca,  where  Capt.  Rodgers  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  The  commanding  officers 
repaired  on  board  by  signal,  when  the  plan  of 
operations  was  explained  to  them. 

Owing  to  the  shoaliness  of  the  bar  and  chan¬ 
nel,  it  was  not  until  half-past  eight  o’clock  that  I 
entered  little  Tybee  River,  or  Freeborn  Cut ;  and 
it  was  half-past  one  before  I  passed  Fort  Pulaski, 
at  the  nearest  point.  The  Fort  was  not  prepared 
for  an  enemy  on  this  side ,  and  did  not  fire  into 
the  vessels.  But  preparations  were  immediately 
set  on  foot  to  receive  us  on  our  return.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  that  of  a  long  range  .with  a  rifle-gun,  or 
one  of  heavy  calibre. 

After  coming  up  with  and  passing  the  high 
land  on  Wilmington  Island,  the  further  progress 
of  the  gunboats  was  arrested  by  a  blockade  of 
heavy  piles  driven  in  a  double  row  across  the 
channel.  The  vessels  were  anchored,  and  boats 
were  despatched  from  every  one  of  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  numerous  creeks  leading  to  the  river, 
and  to  make  a  reconnoissance  to  the  main  stream. 
Capt.  Rodgers  landed  with  the  armed  launches, 
and  a  detachment  of  troops,  to  scout  and  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  were  then,  or  had  been,  any 
batteries  or  guns  in  position  on  this  eminence, 
and  whether  there  were  marks  of  recent  occupa¬ 
tion  by  troops.  The  regiment  of  City  Light 
Guards,  from  Savannah,  composed  of  very  young 


persons,  has  been  stationed  at  Scrivens.  No 
earthworks  were  found,  but  traces  were  discov¬ 
ered  of  horsemen,  who  must  have  been  on  the 
spot  very  lately. 

At  five  o’clock  the  Confederate  steamers,  five 
in  number,  one  of  them  carrying  the  square  flag  at 
the  fore,  (probably  Commodore  Tatnall’s,)  came 
to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  choose  their  distance,  and 
this  led  to  the  expectation  of  an  attack,  but  the 
night  passed  quietly. 

At  this  hour  Capt.  Ammen  passed  the  marsh, 
and  cut  the  telegraphic  wire  leading  from  Fort 
Pulaski  to  the  city. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  twenty-eighth,  the  surveys  and  examinations 
were  received,  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Gen. 
Wright  for  taking  an  active  part  in  them  all, 
and  forming,  from  personal  examinations,  his 
conclusions  as  to  the  military  seizure  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  Wilmington  Island,  to  which  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  and  yourself  had  called  my  particular  at¬ 
tention. 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven,  the  five  steam¬ 
ers  composing  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Tatnall 
(as  it  is  supposed)  attempted  to  pass  down  the 
river  with  scows  in  tow.  Capt.  John  Rodgers, 
who  lay  at  anchor  in  Wright  River,  and  myself, 
opened  fire  upon  them,  which  they  returned  with 
spirit.  The  result  of  the  engagement,  which  last¬ 
ed  less  than  half  an  hour,  was,  that  Com.  Tat¬ 
nall,  and  one  of  his  squadron,  were  driven  back ; 
the  other  three  escaped  injury,  apparently,  and 
made  good  their  passage  down  to  Fort  Pulaski 

At  two  o’clock,  the  latter  returned  up  th 
river,  and  the  firing  was  resumed.  They  had 
waited  for  low  water,  and  were  so  well  protected 
by  the  banks  of  the  river,  while  we  ourselves 
were  lying  in  a  natural  trench  or  moat,  that  the 
harm  inflicted  upon  them  was  entirely  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  ammunition  expended. 
Their  shot,  which  would  have  easily  reached  us 
by  ricochet,  on  the  water,  were  generally  spent 
in  force  before  they  arrived  at  the  creek  in  which 
we  were  anchored.  We  have  been  told,  by  a 
contraband  since  come  in,  that  one  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  sunk  at  the  wharf,  after  getting  to  the  city, 
and  we  could  see  with  our  glasses  that  some  of 
our  shells  took  effect. 

The  practice  of  the  day  was  very  instructive. 
At  four  o’clock,  on  Wednesday  morning,  I  came 
down  the  Narrows,  passing  the  range  of  Fort 
Pulaski  before  daylight;  and,  leaving  the  other 
vessels  in  Warsaw  Sound,  I  returned  to  this  place 
by  the  way  of  Tybee  Roads  and  Calibogue  Sound. 

As  a  demonstration,  the  appearance  of  the  na¬ 
val  and  military  force  in  Wilmington  and  War¬ 
saw  Sound,  has  had  complete  success.  Savannah 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm ,  and  all 
the  energies  of  the  place  have  been  exerted  to  the 
utmost ,  to  increase  its  military  defences,  for 
which  purpose  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
other  places. 

As  a  reconnoissance,  the  results  are  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  have  improved  our  knowledge  of  these 
obscure  and  intricate  passages.  We  have  ascer- 
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tained  that  Wilmington  Island  is  abandoned,  not 
only  by  the  enemy’s  troops,  but  even  by  its 
inhabitants ;  that  this  cut  or  narrows  can  be 
navigated  by  gunboats  without  difficulty ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  width  of  the  marsh  opposite  to 
the  highland  on  Wilmington  Island,  that  the 
channels  of  Savannah  River  cannot  be  advantage¬ 
ously  commanded  from  this  point  at  any  time, 
and  especially  at  low  water ;  that  gunboats  could 
not  lie  in  safety  in  any  part  of  the  narrows, 
unless  Wilmington  Island  were  occupied  in  force, 
on  account  of  the  advantages  it  possesses  for 
constructing  masked  batteries,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  it  affords  to  riflemen  and  skirmishers. 

In  the  event  of  my  arriving  at  an  unfavorable 
conclusion  in  respect  to  the  naval  occupation  of 
this  passage,  you  directed  me  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  placing  in  it  some  obstructions  which 
would  render  it  useless  to  the  enemy.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  has  anticipated  our  wishes ;  but  the  ob¬ 
structions  can  be  removed  hereafter,  if  desirable. 

During  the  engagement  of  Tuesday,  Col.  Rosa, 
commanding  at  Tybee,  sent  an  aid  to  me  with  an 
offer  of  additional  troops.  I  beg  to  call  your  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  this  act  of  courtesy  and  display 
of  public  spirit. 

While  all  communication  between  Capt.  John 
Rodgers  in  Wright  River,  and  myself  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  Narrows,  by  means  of  navy  signals,  was  very 
difficult,  or  wholly  impossible,  the  communication 
with  army  signals  was  easy  and  perfect.  I  re¬ 
commend,  therefore,  their  use  in  the  naval  service. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  has  been, 
as  always,  entirely  satisfactory;  my  special  ac¬ 
knowledgments  are  due  to  Gen.  Wright  for  prompt 
and  efficient  service,  voluntarily  given,  and  to 
Commander  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  whose  zeal  in  the 
public  service  and  superior  ability  render  his  aid, 
wherever  directed,  a  most  valuable  accession. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  C.  H.  Davis, 

Fleet  Captain  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

To  Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Dupont,  U.  S.  N., 

Com’g  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 

Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C. 

NEW-YORIv  “EXPRESS”  NARRATIVE. 

Hilton  Head,  Feb.  6,  1862. 

It  is  now  about  six  weeks  since  the  first  recon- 
noissance  was  made  by  officers  of  Gen.  Sherman’s 
staff  in  the  direction  of  Savannah.  Previous  to 
that,  indeed,  Tybee  Island  had  been  occupied, 
and  the  creeks  and  sounds  that  encircle  Hilton 
Head  explored  ;  Warsaw  and  Ossabaw  inlets  had 
been  entered  by  gunboats,  and  several  batteries 
discovered,  some  of  which  had  been  abandoned, 
and  others  were  still  maintained ;  but  until  Lieut! 
Wilson,  Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers,  was 
despatched  on  the  reconnoitring  party,  which 
left  Hilton  Head  on  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  entering  the  Savannah  River  on 
the  northern  side  higher  up  than  at  its  mouth. 
The  history  of  the  operations  preliminary  to  the 
absolute  accomplishment  of  such  an  entrance  has 


not  been  recently  obtained.  I  was  aware  of  the 
operations  during  their  progress,  and  cognizant  of 
the  plans  of  the  officers  most  concerned  at  the 
time,  both  of  their  inception  and  fulfilment. 
This  is  mentioned  that  the  correctness  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  narrative  may  be  better  estab¬ 
lished  than  if  the  details  were  supposed  to  have 
been  gathered  from  hearsay  or  at  second-hand. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  recon- 
noissance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  clear  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  An 
ordinary  map  of  the  Savannah  River  will  proba¬ 
bly  indicate  but  little  more  than  the  general 
course  of  the  stream,  and  the  situation  of  the 
principal  city  of  Georgia.  Savannah  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  on 
the  right  or  southern  bank.  Approach  to  it  by 
water  is  defended  by  Fort  Pulaski,  a  casemated 
fort  on  Cockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  Fort  Jackson,  a  barbette  fort  on  the 
mainland,  only  four  miles  below  the  city.  The 
left  bank  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  islands, 
and  the  channel  also  is  interrupted  by  large  and 
numerous  islands,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Elba,  whose  upper  extremity  is  immediately  op¬ 
posite  Fort  Jackson.  Lower  down  in  the  stream 
is  Long  Island.  The  network  of  creeks  and  bays 
that  surrounds  Hilton  Head  terminates  southward 
in  Calibogue  Sound,  which  is  divided  from  the 
Savannah  River  at  its  mouth  by  Turtle  and  Jones 
Islands  ;  the  waters  that  form  two  sides  of  Jones 
Island,  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  are  called 
Mud  and  Wright  Rivers  ;  the  latter  is  the  south¬ 
ernmost,  and  separates  Jones  from  Turtle  Island, 
which  lies  next  to  Dawfuskie  Island,  the  western 
shore  of  Calibogue  Sound.  This  description  is 
doubtless  complicated,  and  close  attention  will  be 
necessary  to  comprehend  it ;  there  are,  however, 
none  but  military  maps  sufficiently  minute  to  set 
forth  these  little  creeks  and  inlets.  The  islands 
on  the  Savannah  are  all  very  low  and  marshy,, 
overgrown  by  high  grass,  and  frequently  without 
a  solitary  shrub  or  tree ;  they  are  all  liable  to  be 
submerged  by  a  very  high  tide.  Jones  Island  is 
not  more  than  five  miles  long,  by  two  or  three 
broad.  About  half  way  between  its  upper  and 
lower  angles,  and  fronting  on  the  Savannah,  is 
Venus  Point. 

Lieut.  J.  II.  Wilson,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  topographical  engineer,  had  occasion, 
almost  immediately  after  the  landing  at  Hilton 
Head,  to  make  numerous  reconnoissances  toward 
the  interior  of  the  country,  to  draw  military  maps 
for  the  use  of  General  Sherman,  and  to  examine 
all  the  ordinary  rivers,  in  any  way  accessible ;  in 
the  course  of  his  explorations,  he  came  in  contact 
with  numerous  negroes  familiar  with  the  country, 
who  were  used  as  pilots,  others  as  oarsmen,  and 
many  of  whom  volunteered  information  relative 
to  the  means  of  passing  through  the  various  in¬ 
land  waters ;  information  which  was  doubtless 
frequently  superior  to  what  their  masters  had 
possessed.  From  the  conversations  with  these 
negroes,  and  from  his  own  observations,  this  offi¬ 
cer  became  convinced  that  an  interior  passage  ex¬ 
isted,  connecting  Calibogue  Sound  with  the  Sa- 
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vannah  River,  and  which,  if  found  passable  by 
gunboats,  might  lead  to  the  cutting  off  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  and,  perhaps,  to  still  more  important  re¬ 
sults.  He  communicated  these  ideas  to  General 
Sherman,  and  was  immediately  despatched  on  a 
reconnoissance. 

Taking  with  him  two  row-boats  and  about 
seventy  men  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  he  left 
Calibogue  Sound  with  his  negro  crew  and  pilots, 
and  ventured  by  night  through  the  intricate  pas¬ 
sages,  which  I  have  been  able  only  partially  to 
describe.  Their  intricacy  is  far  greater  than  ever 
these  confused  sentences  would  indicate.  They 
wind  and  turn  in  all  conceivable  directions  ;  they 
narrow  and  widen  and  then  narrow  again  ;  the 
channel,  at  times,  is  difficult  to  find  or  keep  when 
found ;  they  pass  over  shoals  and  between  mo¬ 
rasses,  but  finally  do  conduct  into  the  Savannah 
River.  At  this  time  our  troops  had  not  advanced 
beyond  Dawfuskie  Island,  and  on  some  of  these 
rivers  rebel  pickets  were  still  stationed.  The 
oars  of  our  reconnoitring  party,  however,  were 
muffled,  and  they  passed  by  the  pickets  without 
discovery,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  penetrat¬ 
ing  several  miles  up  one  of  these  streams,  and 
leaving  the  picket  in  their  rear.  Had  they  been 
detected,  retreat  or  escape  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  as  there  was  no  opportunity  of  returning 
except  on  the  same  route  by  which  they  had  come. 
This  piece  of  daring,  however,  had  no  result,  for 
the  river  that  they  were  exploring  led  into  no 
other  channel,  but  wastes  away  in  a  marsh ; 
they  therefore  got  back  into  another  stream. 
Finally  the  creeks  became  so  shallow  that  they 
were  obviously  unnavigable  for  any  but  the  small¬ 
est  craft,  and  at  one  point  an  artificial  channel 
had  been  constructed  about  two  hundred  yards 
long,  called  Wall’s  Out ;  this  leads  to  the  rear  of 
Jones  Island,  and  into  both  the  Mud  and  the 
Wright  Rivers,  both  of  which,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  empty  into  the  S'avannah,  the  former  about 
six  miles  above  Fort  Pulaski,  and  the  latter  at  a 
point  about  two  miles  from  that  important  work. 
Wall’s  Cut  had,  however,  been  obstructed  by  three 
rows  of  piles,  driven  across  its  entire  width  by  the 
rebels,  and  by  a  large  bark  sunk  in  the  same 
direction  across  the  channel.  But  at  high  tide 
the  party  were  able  to  get  over  the  piles  and  past 
the  ship,  for  though  the  bark  was  anchored  at  one 
end,  it  swayed  and  careened  with  the  motion  of 
the  waters  sufficiently  to  enable  small  boats  to 
pass.  The  grass  on  both  banks  was  very  high, 
and  the  Cut  altogether  invisible  from  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  while  the  marshy  and  miserable  nature  of 
the  country  prevented  any  approach  to  it  by  land. 
There  was  danger,  it  is  true,  of  meeting  pickets,  or 
possibly  stray  parties  of  sportsmen,  shooting  the 
wild-duck,  which  cover  these  waters  by  the  mil¬ 
lion,  but  such  dangers  must  be  incurred  by  those 
who  go  on  reconnoissances.  The  party  remained 
concealed  by  the  grass  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  pursued  its  explorations ;  they  found  the 
channel  of  Mud  River  impassable  for  large  vessels 
by  reason  of  its  shallowness,  but  got  easily  through 
the  Wright  River,  and,  rounding  the  point  of  Jones 
Island,  entered  the  Savannah.  There  they  re¬ 


mained  nearly  all  night,  moving  at  times  under 
the  guns  of  Pulaski,  near  enough  to  hear  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  lonely  sentinels,  or  the  conversation 
of  the  gunners  on  the  parapets  before  tattoo  ;  they 
sounded  the  channel  in  every  direction,  found  out 
its  bearings,  went  up  the  river  beyond  Venus 
Point,  and  even  passed  the  entrance  of  Mud  River, 
and  then  returned  into  the  Wright,  establishing, 
quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reconnoitring  offi¬ 
cer,  the  practicability  for  gunboats  of  ten  feet 
draught  of  passing  by  this  route  into  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  without  incurring  any  material  risk  from  the 
guns  of  Fort  Pulaski,  which  were  at  the  nearest 
point  a  mile  and  three  quarters  off.  If  the  pass¬ 
age  were  made  at  night  there  would  hardly  be  a 
possibility  of  danger,  it  seemed  to  him,  from  this 
source. 

When  his  report  of  this  discovery  was  made 
to  General  Sherman,  steps  were  instantly  taken 
to  render  it  available.  Other  and  fuller  recon¬ 
noissances  were  ordered,  to  make  assurances 
doubly  sure,  and  they  resulted  as  favorably  as 
before.  Major  Beard  of  the  Forty-eighth  New- 
York,  the  Provost  Marshal,  was  sent  to  remove 
the,  piles  and  swing  away  the  bark  moored  in 
Wall’s  Cut.  Another  adventurous  excursion 
under  command  of  Major  Beard  then  occur¬ 
red.  A  party  of  volunteer  engineers  and  a 
company  of  the  Connecticut  Seventh  accom¬ 
panied  that  officer,  and  while  some  of  the  troops 
kept  careful  watch  against  discovery,  others  were 
occupied  on  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  task. 
This  was  effected  in  two  or  three  days  and 
nights  ;  all  the  piles  were  sawn  off  a  foot  below 
the  bottom  of  the  Cut,  the  bark  was  turned 
lengthwise  so  that  a  passage  was  left  wide 
enough  for  the  gunboats,  and  a  large  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  surrounding  marsh.  All  this 
was  accomplished  without  awakening  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  enemy.  The  height  of  the  reeds 
had  proved  favorable,  and  the  original  panic  of 
the  rebels  had  from  some  cause  or  another,  ap¬ 
parently  increased,  as  their  pickets  were  with¬ 
drawn.  All  stragglers,  white  or  black,  who  ap¬ 
proached,  were  seized ;  four  or  five  whites  seemed 
to  have  been  gunning,  for  they  were  in  boats 
laden  with  game;  the  others  were  slaves,  who 
had  escaped  from  Savannah ;  all  manifested  great 
surprise  at  discovering  the  Yankees.  No  scouts 
were  ever  detected ;  no  boats  on  the  river,  except 
the  steamers  plying  to  Pulaski.  It  was  rather  a 
romantic  operation,  this  working  by  night  as 
silently  as  possible,  to  remove  obstructions  from 
the  rebel  stream,  quite  within  sight  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  almost  within  hearing  from  the  vessels 
on  its  waters.  On  some  nights  the  rain  fell  furi¬ 
ously,  but  the  work  proceeded.  After  the  ob¬ 
structions  had  been  removed  a  violent  storm,  that 
lasted  for  several  days,  rendered  any  furthei 
operations  impracticable ;  the  pickets  then  were 
obliged  to  keep  their  dismal  walk  away  off  on 
this  exposed  outpost,  trampling  in  mud  that 
came  near  to  their  middles,  and  through  the 
soaking  grass  higher  than  their  heads,  a  task 
solitary  and  cheerless  enough,  but  not  surpassed 
in  importance  by  any  in  the  command.  It  was 
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well  performed;  a  battalion  of  the  Connecticut 
Seventh  regiment,  under  Major  Gardner,  allowed 
no  straggler  or  spy  to  approach  without  seizing 
him,  and,  fortunately,  only  one  or  two  were 
tempted  that  way,  and  no  suspicions  of  the 
enemy  could  have  been  aroused. 

Information  of  these  proceedings  having  been 
communicated  to  the  navy,  Commodore  Dupont, 
of  course,  perceived  of  what  consequence  they 
might  prove,  and  sent  Capt.  John  Rodgers  of  the 
Flag,  and  Lieut.  Barnes  of  the  Wabash,  to  re¬ 
connoitre  in  company  with  Lieut.  Wilson,  so  that 
the  report  of  a  strictly  naval  officer  might  be  ob¬ 
tained,  before  strictly  naval  movements  should  be 
commenced.  It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  January 
before  this  last  reconnoissance  was  made  ;  for  all 
these  previous  operations  had  necessarily  con¬ 
sumed  time.  The  reconnoissance,  like  all  the 
others,  occurred  in  the  night.  Captain  Rodgers 
and  his  party  were  able  to  pass  through  the  Cut, 
to  make  soundings  in  the  Wright  River,  to  enter 
the  Savannah,  and  otherwise  to  ascertain  all  that 
was  necessary  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  taking  gunboats  by  this  pas¬ 
sage  into  the  Savannah. 

Capt.  Rodgers  reported  with  a  measured  de¬ 
gree  of  enthusiasm.  He  thought  the  passage 
possible,  but  hardly  certain,  and  of  course  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  he  was  willing  to  assume  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  any  movement  based  upon  these  recon- 
noissances.  So  it  was  finally  determined  to  move 
forward  a  portion  of  the  naval  and  military  force 
in  that  direction,  and  to  make  what  is  known  in 
the  parlance  of  war,  a  reconnoissance  in  force. 
While  preparations  for  this  movement  were  ad¬ 
vancing,  some  information  of  what  had  been  done 
leaked  out  in  the  private  letters  of  an  incautious 
officer;  his  friends  were  as  thoughtless  as  he, 
.and  gave  his  letters  to  the  public  press ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  with  equally  culpable  imprudence  pub¬ 
lished  explicit  accounts  of  many  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  ;  these  accounts,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  conveyed  to  the  rebels,  and  two  nights  be¬ 
fore  our  forces  arrived  at  Wall’s  Cut,  three  rebel 
gunboats  appeared  in  Wright  River,  where  they 
had  not  been  before  in  a  month  ;  they  were  seen 
by  our  pickets,  and  despatches  instantly  sent  to 
General  Sherman  announcing  the  fact,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  additional  force  was  forwarded 
that  very  night  by  Com.  Dupont.  The  rebel 
steamers  came  into  Wall’s  Cut,  oup  pickets  of 
course  withdrawing ;  they  discovered  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  then  returned,  leaving  no  guard  ; 
within  fifteen  minutes  after  their  withdrawal,  the 
picket  was  in  his  place  again  ;  but  the  long  con¬ 
cocted  and  carefully  hidden  plan  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  any  hope  of  a  surprise  frustrated. 
The  scheme,  however,  was  not  abandoned,  al¬ 
though  sure  now  to  meet  with  opposition. 

Meanwhile  discoveries  had  been  made  in  an¬ 
other  quarter,  which  seemed  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  important  as  those  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  A  passage  on  the  right  side  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  has  always  been  known  to  exist,  leading 
from  Warsaw  Sound  through  the  Wilmington 
River,  until  it  narrows  into  St  Augustine  Creek, 


and  finally  empties  into  the  Savannah,  just  below 
Fort  Jackson.  The  passage  was  defended,  and 
is  still,  by  a  battery ;  but,  through  the  negroes, 
information  was  obtained  of  another,  leading  up 
also  from  Warsaw,  but  much  nearer  to  the  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  entering  it  lower  down  than  St. 
Augustine  Creek,  This  second  passage  is  called 
Wilmington  Narrows,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
occasionally  used  as  a  short  cut  by  rival  lines  of 
steamers  from  Savannah  city.  Several  reconnois- 
sances  were  made  along  its  course,  both  by  naval 
and  military  officers  of  distinction,  among  the 
latter  Capt.  (now  General)  Gilmore,  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers  in  Gen.  Sherman’s  staff,  of  the  former, 
Capt.  Bankhead,  of  the  gunboat  Pembina.  The 
result  of  their  explorations  was  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  Com.  Dupont 
to  send  a  combined  force  up  Wilmington  Nar¬ 
rows,  at  the  same  time  that  operations  should 
begin  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall’s  Cut.  Accordingly 
Gen.  Wright,  with  three  regiments,  the  Fourth 
New-Hampshire,  Col.  Whipple,  the  Sixth  Con¬ 
necticut,  Col.  Chatfield,  the  Ninety-seventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Col.  Guess,  was  ordered  on  board  the 
transports  Cosmopolitan,  Boston  and  Delaware. 
These  vessels,  convoyed  by  six  or  seven  gun¬ 
boats,  the  Ottawa,  Captain  Stevens,  the  Seneca, 
Capt.  Ammen,  the  Ellen,  Capt.  Budd,  and  others, 
were  despatched  to  Warsaw  Sound,  on  January 
twenty-seventh.  The  naval  force  was  placed  under 
command  of  Capt.  C.  II.  Davis,  the  Fleet-Captain, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Capt.  Raymond  Bad¬ 
gers,  of  the  Wabash,  Lieut.  Barnes,  and  other 
skilful  officers.  This  party  proceeded  according 
to  order,  up  the  Wilmington  Narrows  for  several 
miles,  quite  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Pulaski,  until 
they  arrived  at  a  place  where  piles  had  been 
placed  to  obstruct  their  further  progress.  The 
gunboats  remained  at  this  spot,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Savannah,  all  night,  while  recon- 
noissances  were  made  oil  land  and  water,  by 
General  Wright,  Capt.  Raymond  Rodgers,  and 
Lieut.  Barnes.  In  the  morning,  Captain  John 
Rodgers,  with  three  gunboats,  the  Unadilla,  Pem¬ 
bina,  and  Henry  Andrews,  appeared  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Savannah,  in  Wall’s  Cut,  two  of 
these  vessels  passing  through  into  Wright  River. 

At  this  juncture  the  rebels  at  Savannah  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  and  Com.  Tatnall,  with  five  gun¬ 
boats,  appeared  in  the  stream.  Tatnall’s  fleet 
was  about  half  way  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Federal  naval  force,  and  distant  from  each  of 
them  nearly  two  miles.  The  country  on  each 
side  is,  however,  so  flat  that  but  little  obstruction 
to  the  sight  intervened,  and  a  firing  immediately 
commenced.  Tatnall’s  double  object  was,  to  drive 
out  the  gunboats  under  Capt.  Davis  from  Wil¬ 
mington  Narrows,  and  to  run  a  fleet  of  lighters, 
with  provisions,  down  to  Fort  Pulaski.  In  the 
first  aim  he  was  unsuccessful ;  he  hoped  proba¬ 
bly  that  some  of  Davis’s  fleet  would  get  aground, 
when  the  rebels  could  materially  annoy  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  case ;  Davis  returned  Tat- 
nall’s  fire  vigorously,  and  is  believed  to  have 
done  one  or  more  of  the  rebel  gunboats  serious 
damage.  Meanwhile  John  Rodgers  opened  fire 
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from  Wall’s  Cut,  and  the  singular  spectacle  was 
exhibited  of  a  triangular  naval  engagement,  in 
which  the  three  parties  were  each  in  a  different 
river,  and  each,  in  order  to  reach  the  enemy,  was 
obliged  to  fire  across  land. 

Under  cover  of  the  smoke,  and  favored  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  channel,  three  of  Tatnall’s  boats 
succeeded  in  reaching  Fort  Pulaski  and  discharg¬ 
ing  their  lighters  ;  two  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  Later  in  the  day,  taking  advantage 
of  the  tide,  the  three  gunboats  returned,  leaving 
the  lighters  at  the  Fort.  As  they  passed  up  the 
stream,  fire  was  again  opened  on  them ;  it  is  not 
known  whether  with  any  material  result  or  not. 
No  damage  at  all  was  received  during  the  day  by 
the  Federal  gunboats,  nine  of  which  attempted  to 
enter  the  Savannah  River. 

Of  course  those  under  Capt.  Davis  were  unable 
to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  sunken  piles ;  and  I 
am  informed  that  Capt.  Rodgers  considered  it  in¬ 
advisable  to  risk  the  chance  of  shallow  water  at 
the  junction  of  the  Wright  with  the  Savannah, 
where  he  would  have  been  within  range  of  the 
guns  of  Fort  Pulaski,  as  well  as  of  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy. 

Gen.  Sherman  with  his  staff  witnessed  the  can¬ 
nonading  from  the  steamer  Mayflower,  which  lay 
just  in  the  rear  of  Capt.  John  Rodgers’  command. 

At  the  time  I  write,  it  is  not  considered  advis¬ 
able  to  make  any  further  statement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  as  information  published  at  the 
North,  is  sure  to  reach  the  rebels  within  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  in  print. 


Doc.  22. 

THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  DISTRICT. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  VAN  DORN’S  ORDER. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO  1. 

Trans-Mississippi  District  Department,  ) 
Headquarters,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jan.  29, 1862.  j 

1.  The  undersigned,  by  order  of  the  President, 
assumes  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  comprises  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  except  that  portion  of  them  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  St.  Francis  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as 
far  north  as  Scott  County,  Missouri ;  the  State  of 
Louisiana  as  far  south  as  Red  River,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  west  of  Arkansas.  Headquarters, 
until  otherwise  directed,  at  Pocahontas,  Arkansas. 

Commanders  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederate  States,  within  this  district,  will  at 
once  make  a  report  of  the  strength  and  condition 
of  their  commands,  accompanied  with  a  written 
report  in  full  of  everything  relating  to  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  the  troops — their  wants,  their  arms  and 
equipments;  their  clothing,  ammunition,  and,  in 
a  word,  of  everything  that  might  be  considered 
useful  to  be  known  at  headquarters. 

2.  All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers,  belonging  to  the  troops  of  tins  district, 
now  on  furlough,  are  hereby  ordered  to  return 
immediately  to  their  regiments.  The  sick  alone 
are  excepted.  It  is  hoped  that  this  order  will  be 
considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  there  is  a 


necessity  for  the  immediate  services  of  every  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  district,  and  that  those  to  whom  it  re¬ 
lates  will  respond  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity 
to  it.  J 

3.  The  following  officers  arc  announced  as  staff 
officers  at  headquarters : 

Major  W.  L.  Cabell,  Chief  of  Quartermaster 
Department. 

Major  A.  M.  Haskell,  Inspector  General. 

Major  R.  W.  Keyworth,  Chief  of  Subsistence 
Department. 

Capt.  W.  N.  K.  Beall,  Assistant  Adj.  General. 

Surgeon  J.  D.  Gaenslan,  Medical  Director. 

First  Lieut.  Clement  Sullivan,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Communications  relating  to  business  in  any  of 
the  staff  departments,  will  be  addressed  to  the 
chief  in  the  departments  to  which  they  refer. 

Earl  Van  Dorn, 

Major-General. 

Doc.  23. 

LAUNCH  OF  ERICSSON’S  BATTERY. 

New-York,  Jan.  31, 1S62. 

The  Ericsson  Floating  Battery,  for  the  United 
States  Government,  was  yesterday  safely  launched 
from  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint, 
where  it  has  been  building  for  the  last  three 
months.  The  launch  took  place  at  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  the 
early  hour,  the  drizzling  rain,  the  wretched  state 
of  travelling  in  the  streets,  and  the  fact  that  no 
notice  had  been  given  of  the  intended  event,  a 
very  large  crowd  had  collected  along  the  wharf, 
consisting  of  workmen,  residents  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  many  persons  of  prominence  in  naval 
affairs,  who  had  watched  the  undertaking  with 
interest  from  its  inception.  In  consequence  of 
the  novel  construction  of  the  vessel,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  iron  upon  her,  there  was  much  anxiety 
felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  her  float,  and 
it  was  strenuously  maintained  by  many — and  bets 
were  offered  and  taken  on  the  question — that  she 
would  sink  as  certainly  as  she  was  launched  into 
the  water.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  a 
vessel  of  such  light  draft  could  carry  such  an 
enormous  load  of  armor. 

At  ten  minutes  before  ten  o’clock  the  braces 
were  knocked  away,  and  the  vessel  began  to 
move  slowly  towards  the  water.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  floating  from  each  end,  began  to  flutter 
and  to  catch  the  breeze  as  she  started.  There 
were  very  few  persons  upon  her  deck,  most  of  the 
spectators  preferring  to  remain  on  shore.  Those 
few  stood  near  the  stern,  and  had  a  small  boat 
by  them  as  a  last  resort  in  case  the  battery 
should  make  a  dive  to  the  bottom,  and  obstinate¬ 
ly  refuse  to  float.  An  important  difficulty  to  be 
experienced  in  her  launching  arose  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  launched  over  a  bulkhead,  rendering 
her  more  liable  to  dip  her  bows  into  the  sea,  or 
to  strain  herself,  than  in  any  other  case.  Capt. 
Ericsson,  however,  showed  his  confidence  in  the 
structure  which  he  had  builded,  and  stood  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  stern,  risking,  with  evident  un¬ 
concern,  the  ducking  which  was  confidently  an- 
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ticipated  for  him  as  soon  as  the  bows  struck  the 
water.  Amidst  the  greatest  anxiety  on  shore  and 
on  board,  the  vessel  moved  easily  into  the  water, 
not  immersing  more  than  six  feet  of  her  forward 
deck,  and  sailed  gracefully  out  into  the  stream 
for  some  distance.  It  was  very  evident  to  the  dull¬ 
est  observer,  that  the  battery  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  intention  of  sinking,  being  more  than  three 
feet  out  of  water ;  and  Captain  Ericsson  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  she  drew  considerably  less 
than  his  calculations  had  led  him  to  anticipate. 
The  anxiety  gave  way  to  enthusiasm,  and  all 
cheered  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  including,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  those  who  had  lost  money 
by  bets  on  the  certainty  of  her  sinking,  and  the 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs  from  the  shore 
was  answered  by  the  jubilant  passengers  on  the 
vessel  in  the  stream.  The  workmen,  who  have 
taken  the  greatest  interest  in  their  work,  and 
have  a  personal  pride  and  confidence  in  the  bat¬ 
tery,  wTere  very  enthusiastic.  As  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  dock  and  made 
fast  there,  giving  many  of  the  spectators  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  on  the  deck  and  observe  her  con¬ 
struction  more  closely.  The  whole  work  of  the 
launch  was  accomplished  in  a  very  little  time,  and 
the  crowrd  soon  dispersed,  satisfied  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking  thus  far. 

The  vessel  has  been  constructed  with  the  speci¬ 
fic  intention  of  attaining  absolute  invulnerability 
under  the  guns  of  the  most  powerful  batteries. 
It  has  been  the  endeavor,  therefore,  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  to  leave  no  part  of  the  structure  without 
adequate  protection  against  all  the  possibilities  of 
assault  by  shot  and  shell.  The  plan  is  entirely 
new  and  novel,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  fulfils 
every  requirement  of  naval  warfare  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  is  the  case  with  any  existing  floating 
battery.  . 

There  are,  in  effect,  two  hulls  to  the  vessel. 
The  lowrer  one,  which  is  entirely  under  water,  is 
about  six  feet  deep,  built  lightly,  flat-bottomed, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  and  with  sides  inclining  at  an 
angle  of  fifty-one  degrees  to  the  vertical  line.  The 
second  or  upper  hull  comprises  the  defensive  por¬ 
tion,  has  straight  sides,  is  longer  and  broader 
than  the  under  one,  is  five  feet  deep,  sinks  into 
the  water  three  feet  and  three  inches,  and  is 
covered  with  heavy  iron  armor.  It  has  no  bottom 
excepting  what  is  required  to  enable  it  to  fit  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  top  line  of  the  lowTer  hull,  both,  of 
course,  forming  the  consecutive  side  of  the  vessel. 
Upon  the  deck,  which  is  shell-proof,  is  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  turret,  wdiich  is  to  contain  and  protect  the 
guns.  A  screw  propeller,  aft  of  the  raking  stem 
of  the  lowrer  hull,  supplies  the  motive  power 
against  the  water,  and  aft  of  the  propeller  is  an 
equipoise  rudder,  both  hidden  under  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  upper  hull.  The  engine,  boilers, 
and  blowers  are  also  in  the  lower  part  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  upper. 

The  upper  hull  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  long,  forty-one  feet  four  inches  wide,  and 
five  feet  deep.  The  stem  and  stern  are  pointed 
at  an  angle  of  eighty  feet,  and  its  sides  are  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  sides  arc  composed  of  a  bulwark 


of  white  oak,  thirty  inches  thick,  fastened  without 
bolts,  upon  which  is  placed  an  armor  of  rolled 
plate-iron  six  inches  thick,  extending  from  bottom 
to  top  of  the  straight  side,  of  five  feet  depth, 
and  all  around  the  vessel.  This  will  be  sub¬ 
merged  three  feet  and  three  inches,  thus  pro¬ 
jecting  only  twenty-one  inches  above  the  water 
line. 

According  to  the  original  estimate  of  Capt 
Ericsson  the  vessel  was  expected  to  draw  ten 
feet,  and  project  above  the  water-line  only  eigh¬ 
teen  inches.  But  the  actual  presence  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  water  yesterday  proved  that  she  will 
draw  about  three  inches  less  than  was  estimated, 
or  nine  feet  and  nine  inches.  After  the  launch 
the  vessel  drew  only  seven  feet  three  inches  for¬ 
ward,  and  eight  feet  one  inch  aft ;  and  as  the 
additional  weight  of  iron  plating  around  the  tur¬ 
ret,  the  guns,  and  the  fuel,  which  are  to  be  put 
on  the  vessel,  is  accurately  known,  it  has  been 
estimated  from  these  data  that  she  will  draw  only 
the  depth  mentioned — nine  feet  nine  inches. 

The  deck  is  shell-proof,  and  is  composed  of 
plank  eight  inches  thick,  placed  on  oak  beams  ten 
inches  square,  twenty-six  inches  apart,  and  covered 
on  the  top  with  double  iron  plating  one  inch  thick. 
Both  ends  of  the  vessel  being  sharp,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  at  a  casual  glance,  to  tell  which  is  the 
stem  or  which  is  the  stern. 

The  lower  hull  is  one  hundred  and  twenty -four 
feet  long  and  thirty-four  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
where  it  connects  with  the  upper  hull.  It  is  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth.  It  is  sharp  at  both 
ends,  the  bow  projecting  and  coming  to  a  point  at 
an  angle  of  eighty  degrees.  It  is  flat-bottomed, 
and  the  sides  incline  at  an  angle  of  fifty-one  de¬ 
grees  to  the  vertical  line.  It  is  built  light  of 
three-eighth  inch  iron ;  its  average  thickness  be¬ 
ing  something  like  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

It  is  built  thus  light  because  it  is  entirely  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  impregnable  upper  hull.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  vessel,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  hull  ex¬ 
tends  three  feet  seven  inches  over  the  sides  of  the 
lower  one,  and  twenty-five  feet  over  each  end. 
The  inclination  of  the  lower  hull  is  such  that  a 
ball  cannot  strike  it  without  passing  through  at 
least  a  distance  of  twenty -five  feet  of  water,  and 
then  striking  at  an  acute  angle  of,  at  the  most, 
ten  degrees.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  impossible 
that  the  lowrer  hull,  and  for  the  same  reasons  the 
propeller  or  rudder,  should  be  injured  at  all  by 
shot.  It  must  strike  the  sides  of  the  upper  hull, 
where  it  is  met  by  the  resistance  of  six  inches  of 
iron  and  thirty  inches  of  oak,  or  the  turret,  the 
defensive  powers  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe. 

The  turret,  which  is  placed  upon  the  deck,  and 
which  is  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  two  guns 
and  the  gunners,  is  an  iron  cylinder,  nine  feet 
high  and  twenty  feet  internal  diameter.  It  has 
two  port-holes,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  for  the 
guns,  and  is  intended  to  revolve.  It  is  composed 
of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  one  inch  thick,  nine 
feet  long,  and  about  two  feet  wide,  which  are 
placed  standing  lengthwise,  so  that  there  are  no 
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horizontal  joints.  Eight  thicknesses  of  this  plate 
make  up  the  compact  resistance  on  every  side. 
The  plates  are  firmly  riveted  together,  though 
not  so  closely  as  to  allow  of  no  spring ;  and  they 
so  lap  over  each  other  that  there  will  be  only  a 
single  joint  at  one  place.  Thus  the  turret  will  be 
eight  or  nine  inches  thick  on  every  side,  but  in 
addition  to  this  Capt.  Ericsson  will  place  on  the 
side  in  which  the  two  port-holes  are  bored,  which 
will  of  course  be  toward  the  enemy  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  large  proportion  of  the  enemy’s  shot,  an 
additional  thickness  or  shield  of  two  inches  of 
iron,  so  that  on  the  fighting  side  the  turret  will 
present  a  thickness  of  eleven  inches  of  wrought 
iron.  The  gunner  inside  a  defence  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  will  feel  as  secure  as  an  ancient  Knickerbocker 
in  his  easy-chair,  while  heavy  balls  are  striking 
all  about  him,  within  a  few  feet  outside,  with  all 
the  force  which  the  enemy’s  best  guns  can  give 
them.  A  shell-proof  flat  roof  of  perforated  plate- 
iron,  placed  on  forged  beams  inserted  six  inches 
down  the  cylinder,  covers  the  top.  Several  slid¬ 
ing  hatches  in  this  give  access  to  the  turret  from 
outside.  The  sides  of  the  turret  are  perforated 
with  holes  of  an  inch  diameter,  to  give  light,  and 
are  useful,  in  case  the  battery  is  boarded,  for 
musketry  fire.  A  turned  composition  ring  is 
inserted  in  the  deck,  upon  which  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  turret  rests,  but  its  weight  is  most¬ 
ly  upheld  by  a  vertical  shaft,  ten  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  which  rests  firmly  in  a  cup  on  a  bracket  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  bulkhead  of  the  vessel.  A 
spur-wheel,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
eleven  inch  face,  moved  by  a  double-cylinder  en¬ 
gine,  turns  the  turret  around  and  the  guns  as 
well,  directing  them  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
A  rod  connected  with  the  reversing  gear  of  the 
engine  will  enable  the  gunner  to  control  the  aim, 
so  that  one  officer  has  charge  of  both  turret  and 
guns,  and  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  may  be 
attained  in  firing. 

The  armament  of  the  vessel  will  consist  of  two 
Dahlgren  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  They 
will  be  parallel,  and  the  turning  of  the  turret  will 
give  them  their  direction.  The  two  port-holes 
are  within  about  two  feet  of  each  other  on  the 
same  side,  and  about  three  feet  from  the  deck. 
The  guns  will  move  on  forged  iron  slides  across 
the  turret,  the  carriages,  which  are  wrought  iron, 
being  made  to  fit  them  accurately.  When  the 
gun  is  run  in  for  loading,  a  pendulum  of  wrought 
iron  will  fall  over  the  port-holes,  so  that  no  ball 
can  enter.  The  guns  will  carry  either  shell  or 
solid  shot.  Engineers  and  military  men  consider 
the  eleven-inch  shell,  at  short  range,  as  one  of  the 
most  terrific  weapons  introduced  into  practice. 
There  is  nothing  that  has  yet  been  brought  into 
practical  operation  that  will  equal  them  in  de¬ 
structive  power.  They  will  burrow  under  an 
enemy’s  works,  and  when  they  explode  they  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  in  the  vicinity  like  an  earthquake. 
The  Government  has  also  ordered  for  Capt.  Erics¬ 
son  some  wrouglit-iron  shot,  very  handsomely 
turned. 

The  engines  have  been  placed  in  the  vessel  for 
some  time.  They  were  laid  two  months  and 


eight  days  from  the  time  of  laying  the  keel.  They 
work  very  satisfactorily,  a  speed  of  sixty  turns  a 
minute  having  been  already  attained.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  are  forty  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty-two 
inch  stroke.  The  boilers  are  on  the  horizontal 
tabular  plan. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  attained  in 
the  construction  of  the  vessel  has  been  the  entire 
protection  of  the  engines,  propeller,  rudder,  and 
even  anchor,  from  shot.  The  propeller  and  rud¬ 
der  are  both  hidden  under  the  upper  hull,  and 
the  anchor  is  protected  by  the  forward  projecting 
part  of  the  upper  hull  within,  while  it  is  sus° 
pended  in  a  circular  chamber,  open  from  below, 
so  that  the  men  may  let  out  or  haul  in  the  anchor 
quite  unexposed. 

The  ends  of  the  vessel  being  sharp  and  of  such 
immense  force,  the  battery  is,  incidentally — for 
there  was  no  stipulation  that  the  inventor  should 
include  this  advantage — one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  steam-rams  that  was  ever  built.  The  plate  is 
perfectly  straight  on  the  two  sides  toward  the 
end,  so  as  to  bear  any  shock,  and  the  immense 
weight  of  the  upper  hull  and  deck — a  weight  of 
at  least  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons — would  ope¬ 
rate  in  one  direction  in  the  use  of  the  vessel  for 
this  purpose. 

The  deck  being  perfectly  water-tight,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  railing  or  bulwark  of  any  kind,  but  com¬ 
ing  flush  with  the  top  of  the  upper  hull,  admits 
the  washing  of  the  sea  over  it  at  liberty.  The 
turret  can  also  be  made  w'ater-tight.  The  vessel 
will  ride  easily  in  the  water,  because  the  sea,  in¬ 
stead  of  breaking  against  it,  will  pass  over  it  as 
in  the  case  of  a  raft.  The  vessel  is  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  life-boat,  in  the  respect  of  the  water¬ 
proof  deck  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  live  in 
a  sea  where  a  common  vessel  would  swamp.  It 
is  expected  to  attain  a  speed  with  her  of  eight 
knots  an  hour. 

There  have  been  only  one  hundred  working 
days  since  the  date  of  the  contract  for  this  bafi 
tery.  There  has  been  only  one  establishment 
engaged  in  turning  out  the  immense  armor-plate, 
that  of  Abbott  &  Son,  of  Baltimore.  If  any 
other  establishment  could  have  been  employed  in 
this,  the  work  might  have  been  completed  even 
sooner.  The  manufactory  of  Abbott  &  Son  has 
been  wholly  given  up  to  this  work.  Other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plating  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.,  and  Holdane  &  Co! 
Still  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  shows  what  the  country  is  capable  of,  if 
its  energies  were  aroused.  It  is  stated  that 
the  speed  with  which  the  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  in 
England.  T.  World ,  January  81. 

Doc.  24. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  LOYAL  INDIANS. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  February  2. 

The  importance  of  the  interview  between  Com¬ 
missioner  Dole  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Seminoles, 
Creeks,  Iowas,  and  Delawares,  loyal  Indians,  at 
the  Planters’  House  yesterday,  can  hardly  be 
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over-estimated.  There  were  present  Col.  Wm.  G. 
Coffin,  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Indians ; 
Major  G.  A.  Cutler,  Agent  of  the  Creeks ;  Major 
W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Agent  of  Indians  in  New-Mexi- 
co  ;  Major  Snow,  Agent  of  the  Seminoles  ;  Ma¬ 
jor  Fielding  Johnson,  agent  of  the  Delawares; 
and  Major  Robert  Burbank,  Agent  of  the  Iowas. 

The  Indians  expressed  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
Commissioner  Dole.  The  Southern  Indians  said 
their  people  had  been  driven  from  home  and  were 
suffering. 

Mr.  Dole. — Government  did  not  expect  the  In¬ 
dians  to  enter  this  contest  at  all.  Now  that  the 
rebel  portion  of  them  have  entered  the  field,  the 
Great  Father  will  march  his  troops  into  your 
country.  Col.  Coffin  and  the  Agents  will  go  with 
you  on  Monday,  and  will  assist  you  in  .enlisting 
your  loyal  men.  Your  enlistment  is  not  done  for 
our  advantage  only,  it  will  inure  to  your  own 
benefit.  The  country  appreciates  your  services. 
We  honor  you.  You  are  in  our  hearts. 

One  party  tells  us  that  John  Ross  is  for  the 
Union,  and  one  that  he  is  not. 

Opothleyoholo. — Both  are  probably  right.  Ross 
made  a  sham  treaty  with  Albert  Pike,  to  save 
trouble.  Ross  is  like  a  man  lying  on  his  belly, 
watching  the  opportunity  to  turn  over.  When 
the  Northern  troops  come  within  the  ring,  he  will 
turn  over. 

Dole, — You  did  not,  and  our  people  remember 
you.  But  we  hope  you  will  manifest  no  revenge. 

Opothleyoholo. — The  rebel  Indians  are  like  a 
cross,  bad  slut.  The  best  way  to  end  the  breed 
is  to  kill  the  slut. 

Dole. — The  leaders  and  plotters  of  treason  only 
should  suffer. 

Opothleyoholo.  —  That’s  just  what  I  think. 
Burn  over  a  bad  field  of  grass  and  it  will  spring 
up  again.  It  must  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  even 
if  some  good  blades  suffer.  The  educated  part  of 
our  tribes  is  the  worst.  I  am  glad  Gen.  Lane  is 
going  down  with  us.  He  knows  our  wants.  I 
hope  the  Government  money  will  be  paid  us. 

Dole. — We  cannot  pay  you  until  we  know  who 
of  you  are  Union  and  who  rebel. 

Opothleyoholo. — Those  left  back  there  are  not 
loyal ;  we  asked  them  to  fight ;  we  asked  them 
to  come  up  to  Kansas ;  they  did  neither.  They 
didn’t  help  us  in  our  time  of  trouble,  and  we 
won’t  help  them.  They  turned  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  their  eyes  open.  If  we  gain  our 
land,  we  should  have  it  and  they  nothing.  We 
have  talked  it  over  among  ourselves,  and  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  do  anything  for  them. 

Dole. — We  cannot  pay  you  until  all  your  chiefs 
are  together,  or  substitutes  elected,  and  a  council 
held. 

Opothleyoholo. — All  those  left  back  there  are 
secesh. 

Dole. — I  have  not  the  power  to  use  the  money 
except  in  a  legal  and  regular  way.  We  will  take 
care  of  you,  and  the  delay  in  paying  you  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

Opothleyoholo.  —  The  Creeks  have  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  warriors  who  want  to  fight  for 
the  Union. 


Aluktustenuke ,  (Chief  of  the  Seminoles.) — We 
have  two  hundred  and  sixty  warriors,  and  they 
will  fight  for  the  Great  Father. 

Major  Burbank ,  (Agent  of  the  Iowas.) — There 
are  about  fifty  warriors  in  the  tribe ;  they  want 
to  know  on  what  conditions  they  can  raise  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  if  they  unite  with  the 
Otoes,  who  speak  the  same  language. 

White  Cloud  acted  as  the  interpreter. 

Dole. — The  Great  Father  has  decided  to  accept 
your  services  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  in  case 
it  is  your  pleasure  to  give  your  services.  You 
will  not  be  expected  to  fight  white  men  unless 
they  are  arrayed  against  loyal  Indians.  You 
will  receive  the  same  pay  as  white  men.  The 
Government  has  not  horses.  The  red  man  is  said 
to  be  fleet  on  foot,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  the  same  as  white  men. 
We  should  not  have  called  upon  you  at  all  had 
not  your  own  brothers  been  driven  from  their 
homes.  You  go  to  their  assistance,  not  ours. 

Lagarash. — We  came  down  from  our  Nation  to 
find  out  how  it  was,  and  we  want  to  hear  the 
straight.  I  depend  on  my  Nation;  I  sit  with 
my  ear  open  to  hear  what  they  will  do. 

Dole. — You  see  before  you  Opothleyoholo,  who 
has  already  been  fighting  for  the  Union.  Now, 
what  will  you  do  ? 

Lagarash. — I  cannot  tell  what  they  will  do  ;  I 
am  ready. 

Mawhee. — I  only  wait  for  my  neighbors. 

Tohee. — It  depends  upon  the  Nation. 

Dole. — Unless  the  chiefs  speak  out,  the  war¬ 
riors  will  refuse  to  do  so.  Will  you  yourselves 
urge  your  people  to  act  ? 

Lagarash. — We  want  to  know  how  long  the 
war  is  to  be,  and  in  what  way  we  are  to  fight. 

Dole. — Not  more  than  twelve  months.  As  to 
the  manner  of  fighting — you  can  all  draw  a  bead 
at  two  hundred  yards.  Your  way  of  fighting 
will  answer  our  purpose. 

Lagarash. — We  want  to  go  down  there  on 
horseback. 

Dole. — We  are  going  to  send  twenty  thousand 
white  men,  on  foot. 

Lagarash,  —  Yes,  that’s  the  way  white  men 
fight;  Indians  don’t.  When  we  fight,  we  don’t 
fight  all  the  time ;  we  don’t  want  to  fight  so  long. 
I  think  we  can  end  the  war  in  one  battle. 

Dole. — That  will  suit  us.  You  are  a  large, 
noble,  and  brave  set  of  men.  Let  me  hear  you 
say  that  you  will  be  brave  warriors,  whether  oth¬ 
ers  are  or  not. 

Lagarash. — I  told  you  that  whatevei'my  Father 
wanted  me  to  do  I  would  do. 

Mr.  Dole  arose  and  shook  hands  with  the  Iowa 
warrior.  All  present  arose  with  them,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  approbation  by  silent  eloquence. 

Dole. — When  you  go  home,  tell  your  warriors 
to  get  ready  and  prepare  to  be  as  brave  as  in 
former  times.  We  may  not  want  you  for  some 
time.  Tell  them  that  your  brother  red  men  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  and  they  need 
your  assistance.  If  only  white  men  were  at  war, 
we  should  not  call  upon  you. 
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Doc.  25. 

SKIRMISH  ON  GREEN  RIVER,  KY., 

FEBRUARY  1,  1862. 

The  following  is  a  private  letter  from  Capt.  Joe 
Presdee,  of  the  Second  cavalry,  Forty-first  regi¬ 
ment  Indiana  volunteers,  fighting  on  Green  River, 
near  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Camp  Wickliffe,  Banks  of  Green  River,  Ky.,  ) 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1S62.  f 

My  Dear  J - :  Hurrah  for  Company  II,  of 

the  Second  cavalry,  Forty-first  regiment  Indiana 
volunteers,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel 
Bridgland ! 

I,  together  with  my  boys,  on  last  Saturday, 
opened  the  ball  with  secesh  for  the  Second  Indi¬ 
ana  cavalry,  and  made  the  rebels  pay  for  the  mu¬ 
sic,  as  we  killed  three  and  wounded  two!  with 
none  hurt  on  our  side — and  now  for  the  story. 
On  Friday  morning  I  was  ordered  out,  with  my 
company,  for  picket  duty,  with  three  days’  ra¬ 
tions.  I  tell  you  the  boys,  when  they  heard  the 
order,  were  tickled  to  death,  and  so  was  I,  and 
off  we  started,  and  before  night  I  had  eight  posts 
picked  out,  and  my  men  placed  at  them,  beside 
what  I  had  at  my  headquarters.  You  may  well 
believe  that  your  uncle  slept  but  little  the  first 
night,  as  I  visited  my  pickets  three  times  during 
the  night,  riding,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  good 
many  miles — in  fact,  I  spent  the  night  in  the 
saddle.  Next  day  my  forage  came  along  to  head¬ 
quarters,  and  after  taking  off  what  I  wanted  there, 
I  ordered  the  wagons  to  go  on  to  the  other  posts, 
leaving  enough  for  two  feeds  for  each  horse,  and 
•I  mounted  my  horse  to  visit  a  post  on  a  hill  right 
on  the  river.  I  had  scarcely  got  to  the  post 
when  I  heard  a  volley,  and  I  knew  in  a  minute 
that  we  were  attacked  in  earnest.  I  rode  down  the 
road  like  lightning,  firing  off  my  revolver  as  I  rode 
as  an  alarm,  ordering  the  men  at  the  posts,  as  I  rode 
by,  to  mount,  all  but  one,  and  follow  me.  I  got 
to  where  the  bridge  once  was  (now  burned  down) 
in  time,  and,  dismounting,  sailed  right  in.  (This 
is  the  life  I  think  I  was  cut  out  for.)  The  rebels 
had  fired  on  my  men  while  unloading  the  corn, 
but  they  paid  dear  for  it,  as  they  left  five  on  the 
field,  and  we  drove  the  others  from  the  position. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  my  men  from  jumping  into 
the  river  and  going  after  them.  I,  of  course,  had 
sent  to  camp  to  say  we  were  fighting,  and  Major 
Stewart  came  down  to  us,  without  bringing  a 
man  with  him,  saying,  afterward :  “  Good  gra¬ 
cious,  Cap.,  I  knew  you  and  your  fellows  could 
take  care  of  yourselves.”  He  arrived  while  we 
were  fighting,  and  rode  right  in  among  us.  I 
shotted  for  him  to  dismount,  that  they  were  fir¬ 
ing  up  the  gully,  and  he  might  get  hit.  “Let 
them  fire  and  be  d  — d,”  said  he,  dismounting 
and  throwing  down  his  coat  and  gloves.  (J  lost 
my  gloves  in  the  fight.)  Said  he,  “  Cap.,  givo.mo 
one  of  them  things.”  I  handed  him  my  carbine, 
(good  for  five  hundred  yards,)  at  the  same  time 
taking  one  myself  from  one  of  the  men,  and  at  it 
we  went.  I  found  my  men  so  keen  that  I  could 
not  keep  them  under  cover,  as  when  I  ordered 


them  under  cover,  they  would  lie  down  behind  a 
stone  about  as  big  as  an  ink-bottle,  supposing 
they  were  obeying  orders,  but  I  could  not  blame 
them,  as  I  was  as  bad  myself,  as  the  Major  re¬ 
minded  me  as  he  sat  on  a  rock,  in  full  view  of 
the  rebels,  with  his  carbine  across  his  knee,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  good  chance.  I  got  mad  at  the  men, 
for  exposing  themselves  so,  and  shouted  to  them : 
“  Boys,  the  first  man  I  see  from  cover,  I  shall 
certainly  send  back  to  headquarters.”  (Severe 
punishment.)  “Hold  on,  Cap.,”  says  the  Major; 
“  example  would  be  good  in  this  case  —  get  into 
cover  yourself.”  “I  will,”  said  I,  “  when  you  set 
the  example !  ”  This  raised  a  shout  from  the 
boys,  and  a  laugh  from  the  Major  and  myself, 
and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  boys  were  un¬ 
der  cover  from  that  out.  The  Major  has  just  left, 
saying,  that  when  there  is  any  fighting  to  be 
done,  he  wants  Company  II  along — in  fact,  we 
have  earned  the  name  of  the  fighting  company, 
and,  if  I  am  spared,  we  will  retain  it. 

I  expect  to  be  ordered  out  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  not  to  return  to  camp  until  the  whole  army 
crosses  the  river !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
me,  when  I  got  your  letter,  on  Sunday.  I  was 
lying  in  a  mud-hole,  with  a  rock  in  front  of  me, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  crack  at  the  secesh.  We 
kept  up  our  fire  all  day  Sunday,  at  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  that  came  near  enough  to  risk 
the  ammunition.  I  am,  as  ever,  yours, 

J.  P.  Presdee. 


Doc.  26. 

THE  SUMTER  AT  SEA. 

THE  CAPTAINS  SnE  CAPTURED. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  February  4, 1862. 

On  Sunday  night  last,  the  Spanish  steamer 
Duero  arrived  in  Liverpool  from  Cadiz,  having  as 
passengers  on  board  three  gentlemen,  late  in  com¬ 
mand  of  different  American  ships,  all  of  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Confederate  steamer 
Sumter,  and  burned  at  sea.  The  captains  are 
Minott,  late  of  the  Vigilant,  Smith,  of  the  Ar¬ 
cade,  and  Iloxie,  of  the  Eben  Dodge.  They  were 
the  prisoners  of  Capt.  Semmes,  who,  when  the 
Sumter  visited  Cadiz  recently,  put  them  on  shore 
there,  whence  they  have  been  forwarded  to  this 
port  by  the  American  Consul  there,  and  hence 
they  propose  returning  to  America  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  steamer  Bohemian.  They  describe  the  Sum¬ 
ter  as  a  very  indifferent  screw  propeller  of  about 
five  hundred  tons.  She  is  armed  with  four  short 
thirty  -  two  -  pounder  guns  and  one  sixty  -  eight- 
pounder  pivot-gun.  She  is  amply  provided  with 
small  arms,  has  abundance  of  ammunition,  and 
abundance  of  provisions  of  kinds,  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  her  helping  herself  so  plentifully  from 
various  sources.  Her  crew,  when  she  entered  Ca¬ 
diz  harbor,  was  ninety-nine,  all  told,  mostly  Irish, 
but  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  English.  The 
captains  say,  that  the  crew  are  very  discontented, 
and  that  eleven  deserted  on  entering  a  Spanish 
port.  The  marines  on  board  are  all  Irish,  and 
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they  add,  that  of  forty-three  prisoners  on  board 
on  arrival  at  Cadiz,  all  the  negroes,  who  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  them,  were  retained  as  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  Confederate  steamer. 

As  each  of  the  captains  relates  circumstances 
somewhat  different  from  the  other,  we  shall  take 
each  in  turn,  and  first  of  Capt.  Hoxie.  His  ves¬ 
sel,  the  Eben  Dodge,  was  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  tons,  and  belonged  to  New- 
Bedford,  United  States,  whence  she  sailed  on  the 
twenty -sixth  of  November  last,  on  a  whaling  voy¬ 
age  to  the  South-Pacific.  She  was  provisioned  and 
provided,  in  all  respects,  for  a  three  years’  voy¬ 
age,  and  had  a  large  store  of  water.  Her  crew 
had  three  years’  clothing,  and  the  findings  of  the 
ship  and  crew  were  all  of  the  best.  On  December 
eighth,  in  latitude  sixty-one  degrees  north,  longi¬ 
tude  fifty  degrees  west,  about  ten  o’clock  a.m., 
weather  thick,  a  steamer  hove  in  sight,  showing 
American  colors,  and  immediately  fired  a  shot 
across  the  bows  of  the  Eben  Dodge,  and  then 
running  up  the  Confederate  flag,  soon  ranged 
alongside,  coming  up  under  her  stern.  Captain 
Semmes  ordered  Capt.  Hoxie  to  take  his  boat  and 
come  on  board,  bringing  his  papers,  stating  that 
the  steamer  was  the  Confederate  vessel  Sumter, 
a  statement,  however,  which  Capt.  Hoxie  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  Capt.  Hoxie,  on  going  on  board,  was 
received  by  the  first  lieutenant,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  cabin,  where  he  found  Capt.  Semmes. 
Having  examined  the  papers,  the  Sumter’s  com¬ 
mander  said  :  “Oh!  yes,  it’s  all  right;  she  is  the 
lawful  prize  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  I  shall 
burn  the  ship.”  He  next  observed,  “lam  short 
of  water,  and  you  have  plenty,  I  must  have  some 
of  that and  he  forthwith  ordered  Capt.  Hoxie 
to  go  back,  sending  an  armed  boat’s  crew  with 
him,  and  to  fetch  off  all  the  water.  They  did 
take  away  about  one  thousand  gallons,  and  also 
took  off'  a  quantity  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  a  great 
cask  of  packed  clothing.  The  whole  of  the  charts 
on  board  the  prize  were  also  taken,  the  captain’s 
sextant  and  chronometer,  and  being  again  brought 
on  board  the  Sumter,  Capt.  Hoxie  was  ordered  by 
her  commander  to  bring  one  bed  on  board,  with 
one  trunk  of  clothing,  and  no  more.  His  mates 
and  crew  were  restricted  to  one  bag  of  clothing 
each,  and  he  was  advised  to  “look  smart”  about 
it,  as  he  (Capt.  Semmes)  must  fire  the  ship.  The 
conditions  were  complied  with  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  whole  of  the  carpenter’s  plant  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  on  board  the  Sumter,  the  Eben 
Dodge  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  Sumter  bore  away 
about  sundown,  leaving  the  prize  blazing  from 
stem  to  stern.  Soon  after  this,  Capt.  Semmes 
called  Capt.  Hoxie  aft,  and  said,  “  Have  you  any 
money  ?”  adding :  “  It  will  be  as  well  to  be  candid, 
for  if  I  have  any  reason  to  doubt  what  you  say,  I 
shall  have  you  searched.”  Capt.  Hoxie  replied, 
that  he  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
he  was  ordered  to  hand  to  the  purser  of  the  Sum¬ 
ter,  who,  Capt.  Semmes  said,  would  take  care  of 
it.  Next  morning,  Capt.  Semmes  said  the  men 
belonging  to  the  Eben  Dodge  had  brought  too 
many  clothes  on  board,  and  ordered  nearly  all, 
save  what  they  stood  in,  to  be  taken  from  them. 


Capt.  Hoxie  describes  the  condition  of  the  Sum¬ 
ter  as  filthy,  and  complains  that  he  was  detailed 
to  a  berth  among  the  petty  officers  of  the  ship ; 
but  apart  from  these  inconveniences  he  had  no 
other  cause  of  complaint,  save  forcible  detention, 
denudation  of  cash  and  property,  and  destruction 
of  his  ship.  In  this  respect  his  companions  give 
concurrent  testimony.  We  should  add  that  one 
of  the  boats  of  the  Eben  Dodge  was  also  taken 
by  the  Sumter. 

Capt.  Smith,  of  the  schooner  Arcade,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-two  tons,  belonging  to  Portland, 
Me.,  sailed  thence  on  the  tenth  of  November,  with 
a  cargo  of  molasses,  for  Guadaloupe.  On  the 
twentieth  of  that  month,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  being  in  latitude  twenty  degrees  thirty- 
five  minutes  north,  longitude  fifty-seven  degrees 
twelve  minutes  west,  the  steamer  Sumter,  bearing 
the  American  ensign,  bore  up,  and  sent  an  armed 
boat’s  crew  on  board  the  Arcade.  The  crew  took 
Capt.  Smith  on  board  the  Sumter,  along  with  the 
ship’s  papers,  charts,  chronometer,  etc.,  announc¬ 
ed  her  a  lawful  prize  in  due  form,  and  that  she 
must  be  burned.  All  the  valuables,  however, 
were  first  taken  off.  Capt.  Smith  was  informed 
that  he  must  confine  his  equipment,  on  removal, 
to  a  bed  and  trunk  of  clothes,  and  his  men  to  a 
bag  each  ;  and  this  having  been  arranged,  and 
the  men  brought  on  board  the  Confederate  steam¬ 
er,  the  Arcade  was  fired.  Capt.  Smith  having- 
only  five  dollars  on  him  when  questioned,  was 
allowed  to  retain  it. 

Capt.  Minott,  of  the  Vigilant,  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two  tons,  belonged  to  Bath,  Me.,  sailed  from 
New-York,  on  the  twenty-first  November,  for 
Falmouth,  for  orders.  On  December  third,  about* 
nine  a.m.,  in  latitude  twenty-nine  degrees  twelve 
minutes  north,  longitude  fifty  -  seven  degrees 
twenty  minutes  west,  a  steamer,  having  the 
French  ensign  hoisted,  hove  in  sight,  came  rap¬ 
idly  up,  and  proved  to  be,  as  Capt.  Minott  con¬ 
jectured,  the  Sumter.  The  Vigilant  was  ordered 
to  heave  to,  and  two  armed  boat’s  crews  were 
sent  on  board.  They  took  away  the  ship’s  pa¬ 
pers,  and  Capt.  Minott  on  board  the  steamer; 
and  after  examining  the  papers,  Capt.  Semmes 
declared  the  Vigilant  lawful  prize  to  the  Confe-* 
derate  States,  adding  that  he  should  burn  her. 
He  then  gave  permission  to  Capt.  Minott  to  fetch 
the  customary  trunk  of  clothes  and  bed,  and  the 
usual  equipments  for  the  others  of  the  crew.  A 
boat’s  crew  sent  on  board  took  away  all^jooks, 
charts  and  other  things  of  value  from  the  Vigi¬ 
lant,  together  with  whatever  valuables  belonging 
to  Capt.  Minott  were  on  board,  including  sextant 
and  chronometer,  and  at  about  two  p.m.  the  prize 
was  set  on  fire  and  left  burning.  Most'  of  the 
crew  of  the  Vigilant  were  negroes,  and  these  were 
immediately  incorporated  with  the  crew  of  the 
Sumter,  and  set  to  work.  In  a  conversation  with 
Capt.  Minott,  Capt.  Semmes  said  it  was  all  fair ; 
adding,  “  You  would  have  Liken  me,  if  you 
could;”  to  which  the  former  replied :  “Yes,  and 
would  do  so  now,  if  you  gave  me  the  chance.” 
Capt.  Minott  was  also  questioned  as  to  whether 
he  had  any  money  ;  but  having  only  fourteen 
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dollars,  that  was  left  with  him.  He  was,  of 
course,  taken  to  Cadiz. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  this  year,  the  Sumter 
reached  Cadiz,  and  the  captains  were  released  on 
the  seventh.  Before  putting  them  on  shore,  Capt. 
Semmes  assembled  them  and  several  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  respective  crews,  and  telling  them 
he  was  going  to  send  them  on  shore,  said:  “The 
American  Consul  would  take  care  of  them.” 
Capt.  Hoxie  then  requested  that  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  he  had  intrusted  to  the  purser 
of  the  Sumter  might  be  given  up  to  him;  but 
Capt.  Semmes  said :  “  Oh !  that  is  contraband  of 
war,  and  is  confiscated.”  They  were  then  land¬ 
ed,  and  several  of  Capt.  Hoxie’ s  crew  had  to  be 
supplied  with  clothes  by  the  American  Consul. 
The  steward  of  the  Eben  Dodge,  who  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  the  capture,  died  on  board  the  Sumter. 

— Liverpool  Post ,  February  4. 


Doc.  27. 

THE  CASE  OF  JESSE  D.  BRIGHT. 

.  On  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1861,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  of  Minnesota,  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright,  heretofore,  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  1861,  wrote  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

Washington,  March  1, 1861. 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  introduce,  to  your 
acquaintance,  my  friend  Thomas  B.  Lincoln,  of 
Texas.  He  visits  your  capital  mainly  to  dispose 
of  what  he  regards  a  great  improvement  in  fire¬ 
arms.  .  I  recommend  him  to  your  favorable  con¬ 
sideration,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  reliable  in  every  respect. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Jesse  D.  Bright. 

To  His  Excellency  Jefferson  Davis, 

President  of  the  Confederation  of  States. 

And,  whereas,  we  believe  the  said  letter  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  is 
calculated  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public 
enemies,  therefore, 

Bg  it  resolved,  That  the  said  Jesse  D.  Bright  is 
expelled  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  J udiciary.  The  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  are :  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  Chairman ; 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of 
New- Jersey ;  Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Harris,  of  New-York ;  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware ; 
and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  embodied  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  two  other  letters  of  Mr. 
Bright’s  got  before  the  Committee,  though  in¬ 
formally,  and  figured,  more  or  less,  in  the  final 
debate.  One  of  these  letters  is  as  follows : 

At  my  Farm,  September  7,  1861. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  twentieth,  just  re¬ 
ceived,  I  have  to  say  that  1  have  been  personally 


acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  having  been  at  that  time  a  prominent 
merchant  of  your  city,  where  I  was  then  residing, 
and  was  just  entering  on  my  career  of  life.  He 
did  me  the  favor  to  employ  me  as  his  attorney 
and  I  generally  attended  to  his  legal  business. 
The  letter  to  which  you  refer  is  no  doubt  genu¬ 
ine.  I  have  no  recollection  of  writing  it,  but  if 
Mr.  Lincoln  says  I  did,  then  I  am  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  fact,  for  I  am  quite  sure  I  would  have 
given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  such  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  any  friend  who  had  asked  it.  So 
much  for  the  letter. 

You  say  the  impression  is  sought  to  be  created 
on  account  of  this  letter,  that  I  am  in  complicity 
with  the  Southern  rebellion.  I  have  so  little  re¬ 
gard,  indeed  such  an  utter  contempt,  for  aboli¬ 
tionism,  which  is  seeking,  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  to  “crush  out”  every  man  who  dares  to 
dissent  from  the  policy  it  prescribes,  that,  if  it 
were  merely  to  satisfy  the  corrupt  partisans  of 
that  doctrine,  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  de¬ 
nying-  or  attempting  to  counteract  this  impres¬ 
sion.  .  But  for  your  sake,  and  the  sake  of  such 
old  hied  friends  as  you,  I  think  it  due  to  myself 
to  say  that  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  for  pre¬ 
serving-  the  integrity  of  this  Union.  I  was  labor¬ 
ing  zealously  for  its  preservation  when  these  men, 
who  are  now  so  clamorous  for  its  maintenance’ 
were  willing  to  “let  it  slide”  rather  than  abate 
one  iota  of  their  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  in¬ 
equality  ;  and  no  man  regrets  more  than  I  the 
present  condition  of  public  affairs,  or  is  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  peace,  unity,  and  fraternity  restored. 

I  do  not  think  the  policy  of  that  party  is  calculat¬ 
ed  to  produce  such  results ;  so  far  from  it,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  its  measures,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  to  render  the  disruption  permanent  and 
incurable.  And  hence  I  have  opposed,  and,  so 
long  as  my  present  convictions  last,  shall  continue 
to  oppose,  the  entire  coercive  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  hope  this  may  be  satisfactory  to  my 
friends.  For  my  enemies  I  care  not. 

Sincerely  yours,  Jesse  D.  Bright. 

J.  Fitcii,  Madison,  Ind. 

The  other  letter,  addressed  to  a  loyal  gentle¬ 
man  who  was,  at  one  time,  Superintendent'of  the 
Capitol  Extension,  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  June  27,  1860. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  an  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Lincoln.  _  He  has  a  proposition  to  make  you  con¬ 
nected  with  a  kind  of  machine  he  understands 
you  are  using  in  the  public  improvements  under 
your  control.  I  commend  him  to  you  as  a  reli¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
bespeak  for  him  your  kind  consideration. 

Truly  yours,  J.  D.  Bright. 

Capt.  Franklin. 

On  the  case,  as  thus  presented,  the  Committee 
of  the  J udicitiry  made  the  following  report : 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  the  resolution  to  expel  Hon.  Jesse  I). 
Bright  from  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
respectfully  report : 
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That  they  are  of  opinion  the  facts  charged 
against  Mr.  Bright  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
his  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and  they  there¬ 
fore  recommend  that  the  resolution  do  not  pass. 

After  a  protracted  and  able  debate,  the  vote 
was  taken,  with  the  result  which  the  telegraph 
has  announced.  The  resolution  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  fourteen,  the  majority  be¬ 
ing  one  and  one  third  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

The  Senators  who  voted  against  the  resolution 
are:  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  Cowan,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Carlisle,  of  Virginia;  Harris,  of  New-York; 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland ;  Latham,  of  California ; 
Nesmith,  of  Oregon  ;  Pearce,  of  Maryland ;  Pow¬ 
ell,  of  Kentucky ;  Rice,  of  Minnesota ;  Saulsbury, 
of  Delaware ;  Ten  Eyck,  of  New-Jersey ;  Thom¬ 
son,  of  New-Jersey;  and  Willey,  of  Virginia. 
Among  these  are  five  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Judiciary ;  and  two,  Harris,  of 
New-York,  and  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  are  Re¬ 
publicans. 

The  debate  was  distinguished  by  signal  ability 
on  both  sides.  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
speech  in  favor  of  the  resolution  was  that  of  Mr. 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  which,  viewed  as  a 
clear,  clean,  and  exhaustive  argument  on  the  case, 
as  presented  by  the  strict  and  simple  record,  has 
been  seldom  equalled  before  any  tribunal.  It 
was  a  masterpiece  of  forensic  argumentation. 
Perhaps  the  finest  speech  against  the  resolution 
was  that  of  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  which 
was  marked  by  singular  dignity,  cogency,  and 
eloquence.  Mr.  Bright  himself  spoke  as  follows  : 

MR.  BRIGHT’S  SPEECH. 

He  said,  perhaps  what  he  should  say  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  been  said  weeks  ago.  He  thanked  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  the  favorable  report 
which  had  been  made,  though  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  (Mr.  Foster)  had  given  way  under  unprece¬ 
dented  pressure.  The  reasons  might  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  that  member,  but  he  doubted  whether 
they  would  be  to  even-handed  justice.  His  main 
object  in  speaking  now  was  to  place  himself  right 
on  the  page  of  history ;  if  he  could  succeed  in 
that,  he  would  be  content.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  party  spirit  exhibited  against  him,  and  the 
numerous  accusations  brought  against  him.  He 
might,  with  propriety,  have  asked  for  counsel ; 
but,  conscience  having  said  that  he  had  done, 
written,  and  voted  for  nothing  inconsistent  with 
his  prerogative  as  an  American  Senator,  he  had 
not  claimed  that  right,  and  he  did  not  regret  not 
doing  so.  He  should  not  try  to  shield  himself 
from  partisan  blows,  but  challenged  investigation 
into  all  the  acts  of  his  political  life.  He  had  been 
honored  by  the  State  of  Indiana  thrice  by  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  had  been 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Senate,  and  had  received 
the  highest  honor  they  had  given.  He  said  this 
in  answer  to  those  who  question  his  antecedents, 
and  sought  to  prejudice  him  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen.  He  referred  them  to  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  to  the 


character  given  him  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  who  always  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  worthy  man.  He  contended  that 
that  letter  was  a  simple  letter  of  introduction, 
and  its  address  had  no  intention  to  recognise  the 
right  of  Mr.  Davis  to  any  title ;  it  was  only  a 
mere  courtesy,  and  only  followed  the  example  of 
others  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Maine,  in  his  assault  on  him,  had  said  his 
address  was  like  a  courtier.  If  the  Senator  had 
known  him  better,  he  would  have  known  that 
was  not  one  of  his  faults.  If  he  had  been  syco¬ 
phantic,  he  might  have  got  votes,  but  all  he 
asked  was  for  justice.  When  the  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  war.  He 
referred  to  the  President’s  Inaugural,  the  acts  of  ’ 
the  Post-Office  Department,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State’s  despatches,  to  show,  that  on  the  first  of 
March,  it  was  not  believed  generally  that  there 
would  be  war.  He  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  war  till  •  the  fall  of  Sumter.  After  this 
there  was  war,  and  he  should  not  have  given  the 
letter  to  Davis.  He  had  not  the  most  distant  re¬ 
collection  of  having  written  a  letter  to  Davis  or 
other  letter  of  introduction  to  Capt.  Franklin.  It 
had  been  argued  against  him  that  he  had  said 
that  he  would  do  the  same  again.  Fie  would  re¬ 
peat  it,  and  he  meant  it,  that  if  he  believed  there 
was  to  be  no  war,  he  would  give  such  a  letter  to 
an  old  friend.  If  he  had  had  the  least  gleam  of 
suspicion  that  there  would  be  war,  he  should  not 
have  given  the  letter  ;  but  no  one  who  listened  to 
the  debate  here  will  suppose  that  the  letter  really 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  attack  on  him.  But 
he  was  considered  unfit  to  associate  with  such 
patriarchs  in  the  country’s  service  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  (Sumner,)  and  the  Senator 
from  New-Hampshire,  (Clark,)  and  even  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Wilmot,)  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee,  (Johnson,)  were  afflicted  by 
his  presence  here  as  not  loyal  enough  for  them. 
Oh  !  he  must  have  degenerated  in  ten  years.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  on  a  Committee  with  such 
men  as  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  and 
used  his  humble  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  He 
had  ever  voted  for  peace,  and  never  given  a  sec¬ 
tional  vote.  Every  impulse  of  my  heart,  and 
every  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth,  is  interwoven 
with  the  form  of  Government  under  which  we 
live,  and  to  which  I  acknowledge  my  allegiance, 
and  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment  to 
it.  Few  men  of  my  years  have  enjoyed  more  of 
her  glorious  advantages,  and  none  have  felt  more 
grateful  for  them  ;  and,  though  I  have  been  as¬ 
sailed  with  all  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  and  my 
character  unjustly  aspersed,  and  my  loyalty  and 
devotion  questioned,  this  shall  not  alienate  me 
from  the  faith  of  my  life,  or  lessen  the  deep  obliga¬ 
tion  I  feel.  I  have  devoted  the  humble  energies  of 
my  life  to  the  support  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  any  other  on  earth. 

This  may  be  the  only  opportunity  I  shall  have 
of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  have,  from  that  innate  sense  of 
justice  that  always  governs  the  best  judge,  stood 
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by  the  report,  and,  rising  above  the  storm  of  pas 
sion  that  seems  to  control  the  hour,  resolutely 
maintained  that  attitude.  They  have  done  me 
all  justice,  and  if  my  antecedents  as  a  private 
citizen  and  a  public  servant  have  not  proved  a 
shield  against  criticism,  and  are  not  a  sufficient 
guaranty,  I  give  to  them  the  pledge  of  an  honest 
heart  that  my  future  life,  wherever  fortune  may 
place  me,  shall  give  them  no  occasion  to  regret 
this  act  of  justice  to  me  and  those  whose  desti¬ 
nies  are  interwoven  with  mine.  I  am  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  opinion  of  Senators,  except  as 
they  have  declared  them  in  debate.  I  have  ap¬ 
proached  no  Senator  to  learn  his  views.  I  have 
had  no  outside  friends  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
public  Press,  with  which  to  manufacture  public 
opinion  in  my  favor.  Conscious  of  the  purity  of 
my  intentions  and  purposes  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  support  of  the  Government  to  which  I  owe 
allegiance,  I  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  my  peers 
would  rise  above  the  behests  of  party,  and  look 
on  this  transaction  in  its  true  light.  But  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  cannot  and  have  not  attempted  to 
control.  If  the  Senate  has  been  polled,  and,  as  I 
see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  papers,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  go  I  must,  I  say  to  my  friends 
and  my  enemies  that  I  will  lose  no  time  in  put¬ 
ting  myself  on  trial  again  before  a  tribunal  whose 
judgment  I  have  ever  found  just,  and  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  me  all  the  benefits  resulting  from 
an  acquaintance  of  forty  years  and  upward  with 
a  service  which  entitles  them  to  judge  whether  I 
am  a  loyal  or  a  disloyal  subject — whether  I  have 
been  a  faithful  or  unfaithful  representative  of  their 
rights  in  the  many  and  varied  duties  which  they 
have  intrusted  to  me  to  perform.  I  will  go  forth 
with  my  record  in  one  hand  and  the  record  of 
those  who  sent  me  here  in  the  other,  and  will 
submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana  the 
question  of  right  or  wrong  in  this  case.  I  will  go 
with  the  platform  of  principles  laid  down  by  that 
party  I  have  acted  with  through  life,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  principles,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution  that  I  have  ever  tried  to  support,  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  I  will  ask  a  fair  and  impartial 
hearing.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  tribunal 
with  which  I  intend  to  be  content.  Mr.  Bright 
then  referred  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  (  Mr.  Willey,)  asking  him  to  define  the 
letter  of  September  to  the  Senator.  I  will  say 
that  I  have  had  but  one  countersign  since  I  have 
been  on  duty  here,  and  that  has  been  —  peace, 
peace,  peace.  War  never,  never,  never,  as  a 
remedy  for  any  supposed  grievance.  But  how 
different  was  the  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  honor¬ 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Johnson.) 
Causes  of  complaint  I  know  he  has,  and  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him  in  his  afflictions.  Would  I  had 
the  power  to  lift  the  load  of  sorrow  that  has 
bowed  him  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  to 
the  earth.  Point  out  the  road  that  leads  to 
peace,  with  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  making 
ours  one  government,  with  one  flag,  not  a  star 
effaced,  and  I  will  travel  it  with  him  as  long  as 
there  is  one  gleam  of  light  to  guide  us.  And, 
sir,  forgetting  and  forgiving,  I  would  even  con- 
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sent  to  take  as  travelling  companions,  the  Se¬ 
nators  from  Massachusetts,  New-Hampshire,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  all  their  heresies.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  has  done  one  great  injustice. 
Smarting  under  blows  inflicted  by  the  conduct 
of  those  he  called  a  close  corporation  when  here, 
he  points  to  my  association  with  them,  forget¬ 
ting,  at  the  same  time,  his  own.  History,  facts, 
and  living  witnesses,  repel  this  absurd  and  un¬ 
founded  accusation.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Kennedy,)  moved  by  a  sense  of 
justice  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  vindicates  history 
in  his  late  speech  on  some  of  these  points.  He 
well  recollects  the  appeals  made  by  himself,  my¬ 
self,  and  other  Senators,  some  of  whom  I  still  see 
here,  to  Southern  Senators  to  remain  in  their 
seats  and  give  the  incoming  Administration  a 
trial.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  I  had 
no.  part  or  lot  in  any  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  disruption  of  this  land.  In  replying 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  do 
not  want  to  be  considered  as  seeking  votes  or  any 
change  of  opinions.  I  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
my  opinions  were  fixed.  In  the  execution  of  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  the  administration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  con¬ 
form  my  action  to  the  policy  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Government.  So  under  this  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  when  differing  from  them  I  have  said  so  in 
a  becoming  manner,  I  trust.  I  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  principle  of  coercion.  I  believe,  in 
the  language  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State, 
that  this  Federal  system  is,  of  all  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  most  unfitted  for  this  labor  of  co¬ 
ercion.  Coercion  is  war,  and  war,  in  the  lan- 
guage.of  the  late  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Doug¬ 
las,)  is  disunion.  But  when  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  against  Fort  Sumter  an  entirely  new 
feature  presented  itself.  This  act,  followed  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  was  war. 
While  my  principles  in  regard  to  coercion  remain 
unchanged,  and  while  I  doubt  whether  the  line 
of  policy  of  the  last  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  present,  was  the  best  with  regard  to  affairs 
at  Charleston,  yet  I  never  hesitated  in  my  duty 
to  my  own  Government,  which  was  to  sustain  it 
in  all  its  efforts  to  fully  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  within  all  constitu¬ 
tional  limits.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I 
proposed  saying  on  this  occasion ;  yet  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  words  more.  I  will  inquire,  who  is  it 
that  is.  asking  for  my  expulsion  ?  My  record  as 
a  public  man  is  before  the  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  before  my  constituents.  The  party  that 
have  so  often  honored  me  with  a  seat  on  this 
floor  have  lately  adjourned  one  of  the  largest 
Conventions  ever  held  in  the  State.  Did  they 
desire  my  expulsion  on  the  ground  that  I  was 
disloyal,  or  on  the  ground  that  I  was  not  a  faith¬ 
ful  representative  of  their  interests  ?  Has  any 
part  of  that  great  army  from  that  State  expressed 
any  such  desire  ?  Have  you  had  any  petitions 
for  my  removal  ?  Barely  one,  I  believe.  I  do 
not  understand  that  my  constituency  are  asking 
my  expulsion,  and  I  want  that  fact  understood 
before  the  country,  that  I  am  to  be  expelled  be- 
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cause  of  my  political  antecedents.  That  fact  can¬ 
not  be  disguised.  I  make  no  complaint.  I  do 
not  feel  that  my  personal  rights  are  involved  in 
this  controversy,  and  when  this  blow  comes,  as 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New-York  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  come,  I,  sir,  shall  wrap  my  robes 
about  me  and  take  it.  Let  it  come.  I  may  fall 
as  the  gallant  —  the  brave  —  the  chivalric  —  the 
classic  —  the  learned  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  I  might  fall  —  into  the  bastile.  That  is  a 
matter  I  cannot  control.  That  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  the  power,  if  it  is  their  pleas¬ 
ure,  in  connection  with  this  wrong,  to  inflict  still 
another.  Let  the  blow  come  ;  but,  if  my  own 
volition  continues,  I  will  fall  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  people — the  ever  just  people  of  the  State  of 
Indiana.  I  will  ask  them,  sir,  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history,  by  showing  to  the  world  that 
this  partisan  blow,  levelled  at  my  head,  is  not 
merited.  I  regret  that  I  should  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  into  a  word  on  this  occasion.  It  has  not 
been  done  in  the  belief  of  controlling  or  influenc¬ 
ing  a  vote,  but  to  give  a  plain  narrative  of  facts, 
that  the  unprejudiced  masses  may  have  the  true 
facts  of  the  case,  and  on  them  base  their  judg¬ 
ment. 

REBEL  OPINIONS  OF  THE  EXPULSION. 

The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Bright  from  the  Federal 
Senate,  is  another  insult  put  upon  the  Northwest 
by  rabid  and  fanatical  New-England.  The  pre¬ 
text  on  which  this  expulsion  was  based  is  the 
shallowest  that  could  have  been  conceived.  It  is 
puerile,  and  unworthy  even  of  the  contemptible 
cabal  which  employed  it  for  their  purposes.  Mr. 
Bright  is  the  representative  of  the  conservative 
feeling  of  the  Northwest.  His  presence  in  the 
Senate  was  a  standing  rebuke  of  the  excesses  of 
the  times ;  was  a  continual  protest  against  the 
violence  perpetrated  on  Northwestern  interests 
by  the  domineering  and  destructive  fanaticism  of 
New-England.  His  expulsion  is  another  wrench 
of  the  Puritan  screw  upon  his  subjugated  and 
persecuted  section.  New-England  declares  to  the 
Northwest,  by  this  vote,  that  she  shall  not  think 
in  conflict  with  herself ;  that  she  will  delve  into 
the  private  correspondence  of  her  leading  citizens 
in  pursuit  of  her  determination  to  crush  out  inde¬ 
pendent  Western  thought. 

Representatives  from  the  Northwest  voted  for 
the  expulsion ;  but  in  every  case  they  were  Puri¬ 
tan  emissaries  from  New-England,  sent  forth  into 
that  country  as  the  instruments  of  its  enthral¬ 
ment.  The  Northwest,  it  seems,  is  not  to  have  a 
thought  or  a  policy  of  her  own.  In  all  respects 
and  in  all  measures  is  she  to  show  herself  the 
convenient  tool  of  New-England.  She  is  to  go 
into  a  war  ruinous  to  her  special  interests,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  dogmas  of  her  superior.  She  is  to 
furnish  the  troops  for  the  armies,  and  to  pay  the 
burden  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  support  the  war. 
She  is  by  her  own  troops  to  blockade  her  own  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  South,  her  best  customer,  and 
her  nearest  neighbor  and  friend.  She  is  to  do  all 
without  a  murmur  or  a  protest.  Her  citizens  are 
not  to  speak  a  word  or  write  a  line  iry  public  or 


private  correspondence,  even  in  indirect  collision 
with  the  measures  of  the  ruling  section.  If  they 
do,  though  they  be  representatives  of  sovereign 
States,  and  sit  as  ambassadors  in  the  Federal 
Capitol,  they  are  to  be  expelled  ignominiously  and 
sent  home  as  traitors  to  the  Union — that  is  to 
say,  to  the  truculent  policy  of  New-England. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Northwest 
will  submit  to  this  last  indignity.  The  chances 
are  that  she  will.  The  spell  by  which  New-Eng¬ 
land  seems  to  have  subdued  her,  apparently  grows 
more  potential  every  day.  It  was  the  appropriate  ’ 
duty  of  the  Northwest — and  it  was  within  her 
power  to  preserve  the  Union — but  she  yielded  to 
New-England,  and  the  Union  was  lost.  It  was 
then  her  duty  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  and  to 
assume  the  part  of  peace-maker  between  the  sec¬ 
tions.  That  honorable  office  she  declined;  and 
she  furnishes  all  the  fighting  regiments  for  the 
war.  For  her  pains,  she  is  now  rewarded  with 
indignity.  A  large  proportion  of  her  population 
entertain  conservative  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
present  troubles,  and  condemn  the  madness  which 
rules  the  hour.  Mr.  Bright  was  the  exponent  of 
this  phase  of  Northwestern  sentiment  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Senate ;  and  he  is  expelled  as  a  traitor.  The 
indignity  is  great,  and  the  insult  most  gross  ;  but 
the  chances  are  that  the  Northwest  will  submit. 

Richmond  Examiner ,  February  11. 
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GENERAL  BEAUREGARD’S  ADDRESS, 

ON  LEAVING  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

The  following  address  from  General  Beaure¬ 
gard,  on  taking  a  temporary  leave  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  of  the  Potomac,  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
cord  as  bearing  official  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  indisposition  of  many  of  his  troops  to  enlist 
for  another  term  of  service  : 

Headquarters  First  Corps,  Army  op  the  Potomac,  ) 
Near  Centreville,  January  30,  1862.  ) 

Soldiers  of  the  First  Corps,  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  :  My  duty  calls  me  away,  and  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  separation  from  you.  I  hope,  however, 
to  be  with  you  again,  to  share  your  labors  and 
your  perils,  and  in  defence  of  our  homes  and 
rights,  to  lead  you  to  new  battles,  to  be  crowned 
with  signal  victories. 

You  are  now  undergoing  the  severest  trial 
of  a  soldier’s  life;  the  one  by  which  his  disci¬ 
pline  and  capacity  for  endurance  are  thoroughly 
tested.  My  faith  in  your  patriotism,  your  devo¬ 
tion  and  determination,  and  in  your  high  soldier¬ 
ly  qualities  is  so  great,  that  I  shall  rest  assured 
you  will  pass  through  the  ordeal  resolutely,  tri¬ 
umphantly.  Still,  I  cannot  quit  you  without 
deep  emotion,  without  even  deep  anxiety,  in  the 
moment  of  our  country’s  trials  and  dangers. 
Above  all,  I  am  anxious  that  my  brave  country¬ 
men,  here  in  arms,  fronting  the  haughty  array  and 
muster  of  Northern  mercenaries,  should  thorough¬ 
ly  appreciate  the  exigency,  and  hence  compre¬ 
hend  that  this  is  no  time  for  the  army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  —  the  men  of  Manassas  —  to  stack  their 
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arms  and  quit ,  even  for  a  brief  period,  the  stand¬ 
ards  they  have  made  glorious  by  their  manhood. 
All  must  understand  this,  and  feel  the  magnitude 
of  the  conflict  impending,  the  universal  personal 
sacrifices  this  war  has  entailed,  and  our  duty  to 
meet  them  as  promptly  and  unblenchingly  as  you 
have  met  the  enemy  in  line  of  battle. 

To  the  army  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  desire  to  re¬ 
turn  my  thanks  for  their  endurance  in  the  mem¬ 
orable  march  to  my  assistance,  last  July,  their 
timely,  decisive  arrival,  and  for  their  conspicuous 
steadiness  and  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Those  of  their  comrades,  of  both  corps,  and  of 
all  arms  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  yet  to  have  been  with  us  in  conflict 
with  our  enemy,  I  leave  with  all  confidence  that 
on  occasion  they  will  show  themselves  fit  com¬ 
rades  for  the  men  of  Manassas,  Bull  Run,  and 
Ball’s  Bluff.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding. 

Doc  28. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  HENRY,  TENN. 

REPORT  OP  GENERAL  GRANT. 

Headquarters  District  of  Cairo,  ) 
Port  Henry,  Tenn.,  Feb.  6.  f 

Capt.  J.  G.  Kelton ,  A.  A .,  General  Department 
of  Mo.,  St.  Louis ,  Mo.  : 

Captain  :  Enclosed  I  send  you  my  order  for 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Henry.  Owing  to  des¬ 
patches  received  from  Major-Gen.  Halleck,  and 
corroborating  information  here,  to  the  effect  that 
the  enemy  were  rapidly  reenforcing,  I  thought  it 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  Fort  should  be 
carried  to-day.  My  forces  were  not  up  at  ten 
o’clock  last  night,  when  my  order  was  written, 
therefore  I  did  not  deem  it  practicable  to  set  an 
earlier  hour  than  eleven  o’clock  to-day,  to  com¬ 
mence  the  investment.  The  gunboats  started  up 
at  the  same  hour  to  commence  the  attack,  and 
engage  the  enemy  at  not  over  six  hundred  yards. 
In  little  over  one  hour  all  the  batteries  were  si¬ 
lenced,  and  the  Fort  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
Flag-Officer  Foote,  giving  us  all  their  guns,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage,  etc.  The  prisoners  taken 
are  Gen.  Tilghman  and  staff,  Capt.  Taylor  and 
company,  and  the  sick.  The  garrison,  I  think, 
must  have  commenced  their  retreat  last  night,  or 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 

Had  I  not  felt  it  an  imperative  necessity  to  at¬ 
tack  Fort  Henry  to-day,  I  should  have  made  the 
investment  complete,  and  delayed  until  to-mor¬ 
row,  so  as  to  secure  the  garrison.  I  do  not  now 
believe,  however,  the  result  would  have  been 
any  more  satisfactory. 

The  gunboats  have  proven  themselves  well  able 
to  resist  a  severe  cannonading.  All  the  iron-clad 
boats  received  more  or  less  shots — the  flag-ship 
some  twenty-eight — without  any  serious  damage 
to  any,  except  the  Essex.  This  vessel  received 
one  shot  in  her  boiler,  that  disabled  her,  killing 
and  wounding  some  thirty-two  men,  Capt.  Porter 
among  the  wounded. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant,  U.  S.  Grant, 

Brigadier-General.  I 


Headquarters  District  of  Cairo,  i 
Camp  in  Field,  near  Fort  Henry,  Feb.  5, 1862.  j 

Gereral  Orders,  No.  1  : 

The  First  division,  Gen.  McClernand  Com¬ 
manding,  will  move  at  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  to-mor¬ 
row,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut. -Col.  McPher¬ 
son,  and  take  a  position  on  the  roads  from  Fort 
Henry  to  Donelson  and  Dover. 

It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  this  command  to 
prevent  all  reenforcements  to  Fort  Henry  or  es¬ 
cape  from  it.  Also,  to  be  held  in  readiness  to 
charge  and  take  Fort  Henry  by  storm,  promptly 
on  the  receipt  of  orders. 

Two  brigades  of  the  Second  division,  Gen.  C. 
F.  Smith  Commanding,  will  start  at  the  same 
hour  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  take 
and  occupy  the  heights  commanding  Fort  Henry. 
This  point  will  be  held  by  so  much  artillery  as 
can  be  made  available,  and  such  other  troops  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  general  commanding  the 
Second  division,  may  be  necessary  for  its  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  Third  brigade,  Second  division,  will  ad¬ 
vance  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  securely  done,  and  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  charge  upon  the  Fort,  or  move  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  First  division,  as  may  be  necessary. 

All  the  forces  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
not  required  to  hold  the  heights  commanding  Fort 
Henry,  will  return  to  their  transports,  cross  to 
the  east  bank,  and  follow  the  First  brigade  as  fast 
as  possible. 

The  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  not 
having  been  reconnoitred,  the  commanding  officer 
entrusted  with  taking  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
works  there,  will  proceed  with  great  caution,  and 
such  information  as  can  be  gathered,  and  such 
guides  as  can  be  found  in  the  time  intervening, 
before  eleven  o’clock  to  morrow. 

The  troops  will  receive  two  days’  rations  of 
bread  and  meat  in  their  haversacks. 

One  company  of  the  Second  division,  armed 
with  rifles,  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  Flag-Offi¬ 
cer  Foote,  as  sharpshooters,  on  board  the3  gun¬ 
boats.  By  order,  IT.  S.  Grant, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

DESPATCH  OF  FLAG-OFFICER  FOOTE. 

U.  S.  Flag-Ship  Cincinnati  ( 

Off  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River,  Feb.  6.  J 

The  gunboats  under  my  command,  the  Essex, 
Commander  Porter ;  the  Caronde’let,  Commander 
Walke;  the.  Cincinnati,  Commander  Stembel ;  the 
St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Commanding  Paulding ;  the  Con¬ 
estoga,  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps ;  the  Tyler,  ■ 
Lieut.  Commanding  Gwin  ;  and  the  Lexington, 
Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk,  after  a  severe  and  ra¬ 
pid  fire  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  have  captured 
l  ort  Henry,  and  taken  Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman  and 
his  staff,  and  sixty  men  as  prisoners.  The  sur¬ 
render  to  the  gunboats  was  unconditional,  as  wo 
kept  an  open  fire  upon  the  enemy  until  their  flag 
was  struck.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  surrender, 

I  handed  the  Fort  and  prisoners  over  to  Gen.  Grant, 
commanding  the  army,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Fort 
in  force. 

The  Essex  had  a  shot  in  her  boiler  after  fight- 
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ing  most  effectively  for  two  thirds  of  the  action, 
and  was  obliged  to  drop  down  the  river.  I  hear 
that  several  of  her  men  were  scalded  to  death,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  pilots.  She,  with  the  other  gun¬ 
boats’  officers  and  men,  fought  with  the  great¬ 
est  gallantry.  The  Cincinnati  received  thirty-one 
shots,  and  had  one  man  killed  and  eight  wound¬ 
ed — two  seriously.  The  Fort,  with  twenty  guns 
and  seventeen  mortars,  was  defended  by  Gen. 
Tilghman  with  the  most  determined  gallantry.  I 
will  write  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  sent  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps  and 
three  gunboats  up  after  the  rebel  gunboats. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

REPORT  OF  FLAG-OFFICER  FOOTE. 

Cairo,  III.,  Feb.  7,  1802. 

_  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
sixth  instant,  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  p.m.,  I 
made  an  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  with  the  iron-clad  gunboats  Cincinnati, 
Commander  Stembel,  (the  flag-ship ;)  the  Essex, 
Commander  Porter ;  the  Carondelet,  Commander 
Walke;  and  the  St.  Louis,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Paulding ;  also  taking  with  me  the  three  old  gun¬ 
boats  Conestoga,  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps ; 
the  Tyler,  Lieut.  Commanding  Gwin ;  and  the 
Lexington,  Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk,  as  a  second 
division,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps, 
which  took  a  position  astern  and  in-shore  of  the 
armed  boats,  doing  good  execution  there  in  the 
action,  while  the  armed  boats  were  placed  in  the 
first  order  of  steaming,  approaching  the  Fort  in  a 
parallel  line. 

The  fire  was  opened  at  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  yards  distance  from  the  hag-ship,  which 
was  followed  by  the  other  gunboats  and  respond¬ 
ed  to  by  the  Fort.  As  we  approached  the  Fort, 
slow  steaming  till  we  reached  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  rebel  batteries,  the  fire  both  from 
the  gunboats  and  the  Fort  increased  in  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  range. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  the  hag  was  struck, 
the  Essex  unfortunately  received  a  shot  in  her 
boilers,  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  and 
scalding  of  twenty-nine  officers  and  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Commander  Porter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
enclosed  list  of  casualties. 

The  Essex  then  necessarily  dropped  out  of  line 
astern,  entirely  disabled  and  unable  to  continue 
the  fight,  in  which  she  had  so  gallantly  partici¬ 
pated  until  the  sad  catastrophe. 

The  firing  continued  with  unabated  rapidity 
and  effect  upon  the  three  gunboats,  as  they  con¬ 
tinued  still  to  approach  the  Fort  with  their  de¬ 
structive  fire,  until  the  rebel  flag  was  hauled 
down,  after  a  very  severe  and  closely  contested 
action  of  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

A  boat  containing  the  Adjutant-General  and 
Captain  of  Engineers  came  alongside  after  the 
flag  was  lowered,  and  reported  that  Gen.  Lloyd 
Tilghman,  the  commander  of  the  Fort,  wished  "to 
communicate  with  the  flag-officer,  when  I  des¬ 
patched  Commander  Stembel  and  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Phelps,  with  orders  to  hoist  the  Ameri- 1 


can  flag  where  the  rebel  ensign  had  been  flying, 
and  to  inform  Gen.  Tilghman  that  I  would  see 
him  on  board  the  flag-ship.  He  came  on  board 
soon  after  the  Union  had  been  substituted  for  the 
rebel  flag  on  the  Fort,  and  possession  taken  of  it. 
I  received  the  General  and  his  staff,  and  some 
sixtjr  or  seventy  men,  as  prisoners,  and  a  hospi¬ 
tal-ship,  containing  sixty  invalids,  together  with 
the  Fort  and  its  effects,  mounting  twenty  guns, 
mostly  of  heavy  calibre,  with  barracks  and  tents 
capable  of  accommodating  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  sundry  articles,  which,  as  I  turned  the  Fort 
and  its  effects  over  to  Gen.  Grant,  commanding 
the  army,  on  his  arrival,  in  an  hour  after  we  had 
made  the  capture,  he  will  be  enabled  to  give  the 
Government  a  more  correct  statement  of  than  I  am 
enabled  to  communicate  from  the  short  time  I 
had  possession  of  the  Fort. 

The  plan  of  the  attack,  so  far  as  the  army 
reaching  the  rear  of  the  Fort  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  simultaneous  with  the  navy,  was  frustra¬ 
ted  by  the  excessively  muddy  roads  and  the  high 
stage  of  water,  preventing  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
until  some  time  after  I  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Fort. 

On  securing  the  prisoners,  and  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preliminary  arrangements,  I  despatched 
Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps,  with  his  division,  up 
the  Tennessee  River,  as  I  had  previously  direct¬ 
ed,  and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  enclosed  order  to 
him,  to  remove  the  rails,  and  so  far  render  the 
bridge  of  the  railroad  for  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  between  Bowling  Green  and  Colum¬ 
bus  useless,  and  afterwards  to  pursue  the  rebel 
gunboats  and  secure  their  capture,  if  possible. 

This  being  accomplished,  and  the  army  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Fort,  and  my  services  being  indis¬ 
pensable  at  Cairo,  I  left  Fort  Henry  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day,  with  the  Cincinnati,  Essex 
and  St.  Louis,  and  arrived  here  this  morning. 

The  armed  gunboats  resisted  effectually  the 
short  of  the  enemy,  when  striking  the  casemates. 

The  Cincinnati,  the  flag-ship,  received  thirty-one 
shots ;  the  Essex,  fifteen ;  the  St.  Louis,  seven ; 
and  the  Carondelet,  six ;  killing  one  and  wound¬ 
ing  nine  in  the  Cincinnati,  and  killing  one  in  the 
Essex,  while  the  casualties  in  the  latter  from 
steam  amounted  to  twenty-eight  in  number.  The 
Carondelet  and  St.  Louis  met  with  no  casualties. 

The  steamers  were  admirably  handled  by  their 
commanders  and  officers,  presenting  only  their 
bow-guns  to  the  enemy,  to  avoid  the  exposure  of 
the  vulnerable  parts  of  their  vessels. 

Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps,  with  his  division, 
also  executed  my  orders  very  effectually,  and 
promptly  proceeded  up  the  river  in  their  further 
execution  after  the  capture  of  the  Fort.  In  fact, 
all  the  officers  and  men  gallantly  performed  their 
duty,  and,  considering  the  little  experience  they 
have  had  under  fire,  far  more  than  realized  my 
expectations. 

Fort  Henry  was  defended,  with  the  most  de¬ 
termined  gallantry,  by  Gen.  Tilghman,  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  who,  from  his  own  account,  went 
into  the  action  with  eleven  guns  of  heavy  calibre 
bearing  upon  our  boats,  which  he  fought  until 
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seven  of  the  number  were  dismantled,  or  other¬ 
wise  rendered  useless. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  A.  H.  Foote,  Flag  Officer. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy,  Washington. 

THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED 

ON  BOARD  THE  CINCINNATI. 

United  States  Flag-Steamer  Cincinnati,  ) 
February  6,  1862.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  casu¬ 
alties  on  board  this  vessel,  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fort  Henry,  from  the  effects  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire,  were:  Killed,  one;  wounded,  nine; 
total,  ten.  Respectfully,  R.  N.  Stembel, 

Commander,  United  States  Navy. 

To  A.  H.  Foote ,  Commanding  Naval  Forces  West¬ 
ern  Waters  : 

Sir  :  As  Capt.  Porter  is  unable  to  write,  he 
has  advised  me  to  send  you  a  list  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  on  this  vessel : 

W.  D.  Porter,  commander,  scalded. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  paymaster,  scalded. 

T.  P.  Perry,  third  master,  scalded  badly. 

S.  B.  Brittan,  master’s  mate,  killed  by  cannon- 
shot. 

James  McBride,  pilot,  killed  by  scalding. 
William  H.  Ford,  pilot,  killed  by  scalding. 

John  Matthews,  quartermaster,  badly  scalded. 
A.  D.  Waterman,  captain  of  forecastle,  missing. 
Henry  Gemper,  fireman,  missing. 

Samuel  Bayer,  fireman,  scalded  "badly. 

John  Santz,  fireman,  missing. 

James  Coffey,  seaman,  killed  by  scalding. 

N.  McCarty,  seaman,  scalded. 

IL  Hagan,  seaman,  scalded. 

Dana  Wilson,  seaman,  killed  by  scalding. 

Ben.  Harrington,  seaman,  scalded  badly. 

Wm.  O’Brien,  seaman,  scalded  badly. 

Thos.  Mullen,  seaman,  scalded  slightly. 

W.  H.  Maxey,  seaman,  scalded  badly. 

T.  Sullivan,  seaman,  scalded  badly. 

Jas.  Bedard,  seaman,  missing. 

J.  P.  Beers,  seaman,  killed  by  scalding. 

John  0.  Hara,  seaman,  scalded. 

John  Castello,  seaman,  scalded. 

J.  J.  Phillips,  seaman,  scalded. 

B.  Lonla,  seaman,  scalded. 

H.  Reynolds,  seaman,  missing. 

James  Argus,  seaman,  scalded. 

Thomas  Mullett,  seaman,  badly  scalded. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  had  nineteen  sol¬ 
diers  injured,  of  which  several  have  since  died. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  K.  Riley, 

Ex-Officer  U.  S.  Gunboat  Essex. 

COMMODORE  FOOTE’S  GENERAL  ORDER. 

Cairo,  February  10,  1862. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  that  portion  of  the 
gunboat  flotilla,  which  was  engaged  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Fort  Henry,  on  the  sixth  instant,  already 
have  had  their  brilliant  services  and  gallant  con¬ 
duct  favorably  noticed  by  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Western  army,  and  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Navy,  conveying  the  assurance  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress, 
and  the  country,  appreciate  their  gallant  deeds’ 
and  proffer  to  them  the  profound  thanks  of  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  services  rendered. 

In  conveying  these  pleasing  tidings  that  our 
services  are  acknowledged  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Government,  you  will  permit  me  to 
add  that  in  observing  the  good  order,  coolness, 
courage,  and  efficiency  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
memorable  action  between  the  gunboats  and  the 
fort,  that  I  shall  ever  cherish,  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  all  the  officers  and  men  who  participated 
in  the  battle,  and,  in  the  future  shall,  with  in¬ 
creased  hope  and  the  greatest  confidence,  depend 
upon  all  officers  and  men  attached  to  the  flotilla, 
in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  whether  in  the 
fight  or  the  laborious  work  of  its  preparation. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer  Com’g  U.  S.  Forces  on  the  Western  Waters. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT. 

Fort  Henry,  Stewart  Co.,  Tenn.,  February  7,  1862. 

Three  times  three  cheers,  and  another,  and  yet 
another,  and  one  cheer  more !  The  soldiers  of  the 
Union  have  won  another  victory,  and  an  important 
rebel  stronghold  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  Fort 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
fortifications  in  the  confederacy,  and,  in  fact,  the 
key  to  the  whole  chain  of  fortifications  which  the 
rebels  had  stretched  across  the  country  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Mississippi,  is  now  ours,  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  now  floats  where  for  many 
months  the  rebel  “stars  and  bars”  have  flaunted 
in  traitorous  defiance. 

For  more  than  three  weeks,  very  quiet  but  un¬ 
mistakable  preparations  for  a  movement  of  some 
kind  had  been  visible  at  Cairo,  and  other  points 
within  Gen.  Grant’s  military  jurisdiction,  and  al¬ 
though  no  flaming  telegrams  this  time  announced 
the  fact  in  advance  to  a  startled  public,  it  was 
evident  to  a  close  observer  that  some  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  gravity  was  in  contemplation. 
So  very  secretly  were  the  preparations  conducted,' 
that  no  intimation  of  the  destination,  size,  or  prob¬ 
able  time  of  the  expedition  could  be  obtained  from 
those  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret,  and  we  could 
only  watch  and  wait. 

From  certain  indications,  I  had  for  several  days 
concluded  that  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  near  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  was  the  point  aimed 
at ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  intimated  as  much  in  some 
of  my  previous  letters,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to 
learn,  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  February,  that 
some  ten  regiments  of  infantry,  together  with  ar¬ 
tillery  and  cavalry,  then  at  Cairo,  had  received 
orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  embark  next  day, 
with  three  days’  rations  in  their  haversacks.  But 
the  embarkation  of  such  a  force,  with  horses, 
wagons,  baggage  and  equipments,  is  no  slight  la¬ 
bor,  and  it  was  not  until  afternoon  of  Monday  that 
the  last  of  the  transports  left  Cairo,  and  steamed 
up  the  Ohio  in  the  direction  of  Paducah.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  point  during  the  same  evening,  the 
boats  halted  for  a  short  time,  while  soino  changes 
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were  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  on  board, 
and  soon  the  whole  fleet,  under  convoy  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  Essex,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Carondelet,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Tyler  and  Conestoga,  were  ploughing  their 
way  swiftly  up  the  muddy  Tennessee,  toward 
the  Fort.  When  morning  dawned,  it  revealed 
the  transports  safely  moored  to  the  bank,  within 
ten  miles  of  the  rebel  fortification.  The  Fort  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
about  seventy  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ohio,  and  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  State  line. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  three  of  the  gunboats, 
under  orders  from  Gen.  Grant,  proceeded  cau¬ 
tiously  toward  the  fort,  shelling  as  they  went, 
the  woods  on  either  side,  to  discover  any  con¬ 
cealed  batteries,  which  might  exist  there,  and 
afterward  the  Fort  itself,  to  draw  its  fire,  and 
ascertain  the  range  of  its  guns.  In  the  course  of 
this  reconnoissance,  the  Essex  received  a  shot 
from  a  thirty-two-pound  rifled  gun,  penetrating 
a  corner  of  the  Captain’s  cabin,  which  was  not 
protected  by  sheathing,  and  splintering  the  wood¬ 
work  to  some  extent,  hut  doing  no  other  damage. 
The  aim  of  this  gun  was  generally  very  accurate, 
the  shots  falling  always  in  line  of  our  boats,  and 
frequently  very  close  to  them.  The  other  guns 
of  the  Fort  were  less  skilfully  handled.  Having 
ascertained  thus  the  nearest  distance  within 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  disembark,  the  trans¬ 
ports  again  started,  and  moved  up  to  within  about 
four  miles  of  the  Fort,  where  the  troops  were  land¬ 
ed,  and  prepared  to  encamp  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  was  consumed  in  making  the  necessary 
disposition  of  the  troops  for  the  attack,  which 
was  set  for  Thursday,  the  sixth  inst. 

During  the  day  the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Cone¬ 
stoga  went  up  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  remov¬ 
ing  six  torpedoes,  or  infernal  machines,  which 
the  rebels  had  sunk  in  the  channel  below  the  fort, 
in  the  hope  of  blowing  up  or  disabling  our  fleet 
when  it  should  attempt  to  approach  them.  These 
instruments  were  constructed  of  boiler-iron,  were 
about  five  feet  in  length,  and  contained  sixty 
pounds  of  powder  each.  Had  they  been  suffered 
to  remain  and  explode,  as  they  were  intended  fo 
do,  they  would  doubtless  have  inflicted  serious 
damage  to  the  boats  ;  but  Capts.  Phelps  and 
Walke  succeeded  in  removing  them  without  injury. 
During  this  time,  a  small  river  steamer,  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  rebels  as  a  ferry-boat, 
between  the  Fort  and  the  railroad,  which  crosses 
the  river  fifteen  miles  above,  came  out  several 
times,  from  behind  the  shelter  of  an  island,  where 
she  was  ensconced,  to  take  observations  of  our 
proceedings,  but  retired  again  before  our  boats 
could  get  a  shot  at  her. 

That  night  our  troops,  with  the  exception  of 
Gen.  Smith’s  brigade,  which  had  crossed  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  encamped  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
it.  Their  camp-fires,  scattered  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  ridge  among  the  trees,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  presented  that  night  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sights  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  no  doubt 
being  observed  by  the  enemy,  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  our  force  was  much  larger  than  was  > 


really  the  case.  Probably  this  might  have  had 
something  to  do  in  causing  their  precipitate  flight 
afterward. 

During  the  night  a  tremendous  storm  arose, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  tho¬ 
roughly  soaking  the  soft  clay  soil,  and  rendering 
locomotion,  especially  in  the  low  grounds,  almost 
impossible. 

In  spite  of  this  impediment,  however,  early  the 
next  morning  order  was  given  to  prepare  to 
march,  and  the  forces  were  soon  formed  in  four 
divisions,  as  follows  :  the  First  and  Second 
brigades,  comprising  the  Eighth,  Eighteenth, 
Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  and 
Thirty -first ;  Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Forty-fifth, 
and  Forty-eighth  Illinois  regiments,  with  one 
regiment,  (the  Fourth  Illinois,)  and  four  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  of  cavalry  and  four  batteries 
of  artillery,  the  whole  under  command  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  McClernand,  were  to  move  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  point  on  the  road  leading  from  the  Fort 
to  the  town  of  Dover,  on  the  Cumberland,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  re¬ 
ceiving  reenforcements  from  that  direction,  or  of 
making  their  escape  by  that  route,  should  the 
gunboats  succeed  in  driving  them  from  their  in- 
trenchments. 

The  Second  division,  comprising  the  Seventh, 
Ninth,  Twelfth,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-first 
Illinois  regiments,  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  the  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Twelfth  Iowa,  the  Eighth  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  with  artillery  and  cavalry,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Smith,  were  to  move  up  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  take  possession  of  and 
occupy  a  hill  overlooking  the  Fort,  which  the 
enemy  had  begun  to  fortify  ;  and  then  a  portion 
of  the  force  was  to  re-cross  the  river  and  reenforce 
Gen.  McClernand.  Meantime,  the  gunboats,  un¬ 
der  command  of  the  veteran  Com.  Foote,  were 
directed  to  shell  the  Fort,  and,  if  possible,  drive 
the  rebels  from  their  guns.  Thus  surrounded 
and  attacked  on  three  sides  at  once,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  enemy  might  be  driven  from  their  strong 
intrenchments  and  fall  into  our  hands.  An  un¬ 
conquerable  determination  held  the  minds  of  all, 
from  the  General  commanding  to  the  lowest 
private,  not  to  return  until  our  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  ;  but  still,  it  was  with  much  anxiety  and 
caution  that  at  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven  the 
troops  commenced  to  move  forward.  The  forces 
of  the  enemy  had  been  reported  as  probably  fully 
equal  in  number  to  our  own  ;  they  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  country  and  the  facilities  it 
afforded  for  attack  or  defence,  and  possessed  the 
advantage  of  fighting  under  cover,  upon  ground 
cleared  of  all  obstructions,  while  our  attack  must 
be  made  upon  ground  ill  adapted  by  nature  for 
the  movement  of  troops,  and  rendered  almost  im¬ 
passable  by  the  timber  which  the  rebels  had 
felled  for  some  distance  on  every  side. 

I  had  taken  my  own  position  with  the  advance 
of  Gen.  McClernand’s  column,  thinking  that  the 
place  for  obtaining  a  view  of  the  affair,  and  by 
noon  the  whole  column  was  in  motion.  Our 
route  was  along  a  rough  cart-path  which  twisted 
and  turned  about  among  the  high  wooded  hills, 
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in  a  most  perplexing  manner.  The  storm  of  the 
previous  night  had  soaked  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of 
the  bottoms,  until  under  the  tread  of  the  troops 
it  speedily  became  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
soft  porridge  of  almost  immeasurable  depth,  ren¬ 
dering  marching  very  difficult  for  the  infantry, 
and  for  artillery  almost  impassable.  For  some 
three  hours  we  thus  struggled  along,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  roar  of  a  heavy  gun  came  booming 
over  the  hills,  and  another  and  another,  told  us 
that  the  gunboats  had  commenced  the  attack. 
For  an  instant  the  entire  column  seemed  to  halt 
to.  listen,  then  springing  forward,  we  pushed  on 
with  redoubled  vigor.  But  mile  after  mile  of 
slippery  hills  and  muddy  swamps  were  passed 
over,  and  still  the  Fort  seemed  no  nearer.  We 
could  plainly  hear  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the 
whistle  of  the  huge  shells  through  the  air,  but  the 
high  hills  and  dense  woods  completely  obstructed 
the  view. 

Suddenly  the  firing  ceased.  We  listened  for 
it  to  recommence,  but  all  was  still.  We  looked 
in  each  other’s  faces,  and  wonderingly  asked: 
“What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
gunboats  have  been  beaten  back  ?”— for  that  the 
rebels  should  abandon  this  immense  fortification, 
on  which  the  labor  of  thousands  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  for  months,  after  barely  an  hour’s  de¬ 
fence,  and  before  our  land  troops  had  even  come 
in  sight  of  them,  seemed  too  improbable  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Cautiously  we  pressed  forward,  but  ere  long 
one  of  our  advance  scouts  came  galloping  back, 
announcing  that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the 
Fort,  and  seemed  to  be  forming  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  hills  adjoining.  With  a  cheer  our  boys 
pressed  forward.  Soon  came  another  messenger, 
shouting  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  in- 
trenchments  completely,  and  were  now  in  full 
retreat  through  the  woods.  On  we  went,  plung¬ 
ing  through  the  deep  mud  and  fording  swollen 
creeks,  until,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  higher  than 
any  we  had  previously  surmounted,  we  came 
upon  the  outer  line  of  the  rebel  fortifications. 
An  earthen  breastwork,  defended  by  an  immense 
long  rifle-pit,  stretched  away  on  either  side  until 
it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  thick  woods.  Outside 
this  the  timber  had  been  felled  in  a  belt  of  several 
rods  in  width,  forming  a  barrier  very  difficult  for 
footmen,  and  utterly  impassable  for  cavalry.  This 
breastwork  inclosed  fully  a  square  mile.  Cross¬ 
ing  it  and  pushing  onward,  we  came  soon  to  an¬ 
other  similar  line  of  defence,  and  further  on  still 
another  before  we  reached  the  Fort  itself —  and 
crossing  a  deep  slough  which  protects  it  on  the 
land  side,  we  stood  within  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  Fort  is  of  the  class  known  as  a  full  bastion- 
ed  earthwork,  standing  directly  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  encloses  about  two  acres.  It 
mounts  seventeen  heavy  guns,  including  one  ten- 
inch  Columbiad,  throwing  a  round  shot  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  weight,  one 
breech-loading  rifled  gun,  carrying  a  sixty  pound 
elongated  shot,  twelve  thirty-two-pounders,  one 
twenty -four-pounder  rifled,  and  two  twelve-pound¬ 
er  siege-guns.  Nearly  all  the  guns  are  pivoted  and 
capable  of  being  turned  in  any  desired  direction.  I 


The  Fort  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  and,  when 
fully  garrisoned,  would  be  almost  impregnable 
against  any  force  which  could  be  brought  against 
it  from  the  land  side.  Evidently  its  designers  did 
not  anticipate  so  formidable  an  attack  from  the 
river,  and,  certainly,  nothing  less  well  defended 
than  our  iron-clad  gunboats,  could  have  attacked 
it  with  any  hope  of  success. 

The  Fort  showed  fearful  evidence  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  our  fire,  and  the  terrible  force  of  our  heavy 
guns.  Every  port  facing  the  river  was  knocked 
out  of  shape ;  several  of  the  enemy’s  guns  had 
been  hit  by  our  shells — one  had  been  complete¬ 
ly  dismounted  and  two  more  disabled  by  our 
shot. 

The  flag-staff  was  hit,  and  every  one  of  the 
small  log  cabins  which  stood  thickly  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  open  space,  was  riddled  through  and 
through  by  shot  and  shells.  The  earthen  em¬ 
bankment,  some  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  was 
pierced  completely  through  in  several  places,  but 
the  tenacious  character  of  the  earth  prevented  it 
from  forming  such  breeches  as  would  ordinarily 
occur. 

All  about  the  guns  spots  of  clotted  gore  and 
fragments  of  human  flesh,  showed  that  many 
lives  must  have  been  sacrificed  before  the  Fort 
finally  surrendered,  but  only  four  dead  bodies 
were  found  within  the  Fort.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  number  of  bodies  were  carried  off  by 
one  of  the  rebel  boats  before  the  surrender.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  action  the  rifled  sixty-pound  gun  burst, 
scattering  its  fragments  in  all  directions,  and 
greatly  disheartening  the  rebels.  This  was  the 
most  effective  gun  in  the  Fort,  and  the  one  which 
had  inflicted  the  shot  on  the  Essex,  on  the  day 
previous.  This  gun  had  been  made  at  the  Trede¬ 
gar  Works  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  same  es¬ 
tablishment  which  cast  the  great  gun  that  burst 
at  Columbus,  Ky.,  some  time  ago,  by  which  Gen. 
Polk  nearly  lost  his  life.  In  addition  to  the  guns 
found  in  the  Fort,  nine  field  pieces  were  after¬ 
wards  found  by  our  troops,  at  different  places 
along  the  road,  where  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  rebels  in  their  hurried  retreat. 

The  particulars  of  the  attack  and  capture,  as  I 
afterwards  learned  them,  were  as  follows : 

Soon  after  noon  the  gunboats,  according  to  the 
previous  plan,  advanced  in  two  divisions  up  the 
river,  passing  on  either  side  of  a  little  island  ly¬ 
ing  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Fort,  so  as 
in  a  measure  to  throw  a  cross  fire  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  appeared  in  sight,  the 
Fort  opened  upon  them  fiercely.  The  boats 
advanced  slowly  up  the  river,  firing  moderate¬ 
ly,  until  within  about  a  mile  of  the  Fort,  when 
they  opened  their  full  batteries  and  the  battle 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  scene  is  described 
as  being  terrifically  grand.  The  air  seemed  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  flying  missiles.  The  heavy  boom  of 
-he  guns  and  the  shrieking  of  the  shells  as  they 
;ore  through  the  air,  were  echoed  back  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  till  the  whole  space,  for  miles 
around,  seemed  filled  with  one  confused  roar. 
The  Fort  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  rose  lazily  up  and  floated  away  over  the 
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hills,  and  through  it,  the  flashes  of  her  guns 
broke  like  successive  bursts  of  lightning. 

For  more  than  an  hour  this  fierce  conflict  con¬ 
tinued,  the  boats  gradually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Fort,  when  the  rebels’  fire  slackened,  and  sud¬ 
denly  a  white  flag  was  raised  on  the  ramparts ;  but 
the  dense  smoke  prevented  its  being  seen  by  the 
boats,  and  the  firing  still  continued. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  the  rebel  flag,  which 
had  been  proudly  flaunting  from  a  tall  pole,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Fort,  was  hauled  down,  and  Fort 
Henry  was  ours. 

Capt.  Phelps,  of  the  gunboat  Conestoga,  was 
immediately  ordered  by  the  Commodore  to  land 
and  take  possession.  On  arriving  at  the  shore, 
Capt.  Phelps  was  met  by  an  officer  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate 
army,  who  announced  himself  as  General  Lloyd 
Tilghman,  acting  Commander  of  the  district,  and 
who  formally  surrendered  the  Fort  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  camps,  with  himself  and  about  sixty 
others  as  prisoners  of  war.  When  the  foremost 
of  our  cavalry  reached  the  spot,  they  found  Capt. 
Phelps  standing  alone,  surrounded  by  his  prison¬ 
ers,  waiting  for  some  (fne  to  come  and  occupy 
the  Fort. 

Sixty-three  prisoners  wrcre  found  inside  the 
Fort,  and  twenty-seven  others  were  afterward 
captured  by  our  cavalry  in  pursuing  the  enemy. 
Among  them  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  rank,  who  will  prove  very  serviceable  as 
exchanges  for  some  of  our  own  valued  officers 
now  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 

The  list  of  officers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  it,  is  as  follows : 

Brig. -Gen.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  of  Kentucky,  com¬ 
manding  the  district ;  Capt.  Jesse  Taylor,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Chief  of  artillery  and  Commander  of  the 
Fort;  Lieut.  W.  0.  Wotts,  artillery;  Lieut.  G. 
R.  G.  Jones,  artillery;  Capt.  Miller,  engineer- 
corps;  Capt.  Hayden,  engineer-corps;  Capt.  ffm, 
Jones,  Brigade-Quartermaster;  Dr.  A.  H.  Voor- 
hies,  Brigade  -  Surgeon  ;  Dr.  Horton,  Surgeon 
Tenth  Tennessee  Regiment;  Capt.  J.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  Quartermaster  Tenth  Tennessee;  Major  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Asst.  Adj.-Gen. 

Gen.  Tilghman  is  a  large,  stout  man,  rather 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  gentlemanly  in 
manner,  after  the  Southern  idea  of  a  gentleman, 
but  rather  inclined  to  pomposity,  like  most  of  the 
rebel  officers  that  I  have  seen.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  West-Point,  and  was  formerly  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  is  regarded  as  an  excellent 
officer,  and  his  capture  will  prove  a  severe  loss  to 
the  Confederates.  Capt.  Taylor,  I  am  informed,  is 
also  a  West -Point  graduate.  The  manner  of 
their  capture,  as  related  by  themselves,  is  some¬ 
what  curious. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  Gen.  Tilgh¬ 
man  had  posted  a  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  Fort, 
with  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  out,  but  to  fire  upon 
any  who  attempted  to  escape.  After  the  bursting 
of  their  rifle  gun,  and  the  disabling  of  two  or 
three  others  by  our  shots,  and  while  the  shells 
were  falling  thickly  around,  the  General  himself, 


with  some  of  his  officers,  attempted  to  make  their 
escape,  but  were  stopped  by  the  sentinels,  who, 
strictly  obeying  their  orders,  threatened  them 
with  death  should  they  attempt  to  pass.  Soon 
after,  the  flag  was  hauled  down.  This  is  the  story 
told  by  the  guard,  who  claim  to  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  rebel  service,  and  who  thus  re¬ 
taliated.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  of  so 
many  officers  being  captured  within  the  Fort, 
while  the  entire  force  in  the  camp  outside  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape. 

It  may  seem  a  matter  of  surprise,  at  first,  that 
the  entire  force  of  the  rebels,  except  the  garrison 
of  the  Fort,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape; 
but  certainly  the  last  thought  in  the  mind  of  any 
one,  was  that  they  would  abandon  their  com¬ 
plicated  and  formidable  intrenchments,  without 
making  a  single  attempt  to  defend  them,  especi¬ 
ally  as  they  had  occupied  the  two  days  inter¬ 
vening  between  our  arrival  and  the  attack,  in 
strengthening  their  position  and  bringing  in  re¬ 
enforcements. 

The  very  night  preceding  their  flight,  they  had 
thus  /been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry,  which  they  had  sent  for  from  Do¬ 
ver  when  our  approach  was  first  known.  That 
they  intended  to  fight,  up  to  the  very  day  of  at¬ 
tack,  is  evident,  and  the  sudden  change  in  their 
plans  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  approach  of  the  gunboats  struck 
them  with  a  sudden  panic,  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  troops  at  Bull  Run.  That  this  was  really 
the  case,  the  appearance  of  their  camps  amply 
proves.  Had  they  remained  and  fought,  as  was 
anticipated,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
could  ultimately  have  succeeded  in  defeating 
them,  it  must  have  been  at  the  expense  of  severe 
loss  on  our  part. 

These  give  ample  evidence,  first,  that  they 
were  intended  for  permanent  occupation ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  were  abandoned  in  the  great¬ 
est  haste.  On  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  rear  of  the  Fort,  were  constructed  a 
.series  of  log-cabins,  capable  of  accommodating 
three  thousand  men.  In  addition  to  these,  tents 
were  pitched  in  different  parts  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  far  more  than  as  many  more.  The  tents 
were  mostly  new,  of  good  quality,  and  very  com¬ 
fortable.  Judging  from  appearances,  the  force  of 
the  rebels  could  not  have  been  less  than  seven 
thousand  men — perhaps  more.  They  must  have 
abandoned  very  hastily,  as  scarcely  anything  was 
taken  away.  Arms,  clothing,  books,  papers,  let¬ 
ters,  daguerreotypes,  even  watches  and  money, 
were  left  strewn  about  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
In  some  of  the  cabins  the  dishes  stood  on  the  ta¬ 
ble  just  as  they  had  been  left  at  breakfast.  In 
others  the  dinner  was  still  cooking  over  the  fire 
when  our  men  arrived.  Everything  denoted  that 
the  flight  was  the  result  of  sudden  alarm,  and  not 
of  deliberate  intention.  The  papers  found  includ¬ 
ed  all  the  various  documents  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  a  military  camp,  muster-rolls,  re¬ 
ports  of  all  kinds,  requisitions,  orders,  officers’ 
commissions,  etc.,  etc.,  some  of  them  containing 
valuable  information.  The  letters  were  mostly 
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from  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  indicating  the 
quarter  from  which  the  troops  came.  Many  of 
them  are  written  in  rather  a  desponding  strain 
evincing  a  rather  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs 
at  home. 

Some  letters  I  saw,  written  by  officers  in  the 
Fort,  which  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
send.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  written  in  the 
braggadocio  strain  so  common  in  the  rebel  news¬ 
papers,  expressing  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  position,  and  proclaiming  their 
ability  to  whip  any  number  of  Yankees  which 
the  despot  Lincoln  could  send  against  them 
The  clothing  found  was  generally  of  home  manu¬ 
facture,  coarse  but  warm  and  durable,  and  they 
all  appear  to  have  been  amply  provided  for  in 
this  respect.  In  some  of  the  officers’  quarters 
however,  were  left  fine  and  costly  suits  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  manufacture,  together 
with  kid  gloves,  perfumery  and  toilet  articles,  of 
the  best  quality,  in  readiness,  no  doubt,  against 
the  time  when  they  would  make  their  anticipated 
triumphal  entree  into  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  or 
some  other  Northern  city. 

A  large  quantity  of  commissary  stores  were 
also  found,  showing  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
food  of  good  quality.  Coffee  and  tea  appeared 
to  be  scarce,  but  there  was  plenty  of  flour,  corn 
meal,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses,  fresh  and  salt 
beef,  and  bacon  sides.  Hams  I  saw  none  of. 

The  arms  found  were  a  ’motley  variety :  old 
flint-lock  muskets,  rifles  and  shot-guns  of  almost 
every  known  style.  Great  quantities  of  car¬ 
tridges  were  found  made  up,  for  use  in  their 
smooth-bore  guns,  containing  three  buck-shot 
and  a  bullet  each.  In  the  magazine  of  the  Fort 
were  stored  a  large  quantity  of  powder  and  am¬ 
munition  of  all  kinds.  Everything  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  had  it  been 
attempted,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
proved  more  difficult  of  capture  than  all  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Cairo,  Bird’s  Point,  and  Fort  Holt 
combined. 

Perhaps  the  point  which  struck  us  most  forci¬ 
bly  with  surprise,  after  entering  the  works,  was 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  plan  which  had  been 
proposed  and  partially  carried  out  in  the  fortifi¬ 
cations.  As  I  before  stated,  the  exterior  line  of 
breastworks,  with  their  ditches  and  abattis,  en¬ 
close  at  least  a  square  mile.  One  single  line  of 
rifle-pits  extends  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.  And 
this  is  only  one  of  three  lines  of  defence  which 
were  to  be  overcome  before  the  Fort  itself  could 
be  approached.  There  is  ample  room  within  the 
intrenchments  for  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  at  least  half  that  number  would  be  required 
to  properly  defend  it. 

H  is  evident  that  the  confederates  regarded 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 
whole  line  of  defences,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  it  to  be  such.  By  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  post,  we  have  reached  a  point  the 
most  southern  of  any  yet  attained  by  our  army 
away  from  the  seacoast.  We  have  an  easy  and 
uninterrupted  communication  with  the  entire 
North-west,  and  there/ is  now  nothing  between 


us  and  the  Gulf  to  prevent  an  army  from  march¬ 
ing  on  to  Mobile  or  New-Orleans,  or  by  a  flank 
movement  reaching  Memphis,  Columbus,  Nash- 
>dle  or  Bowling  Green.  An  entrance  has  been 
effected  into  the  Confederacy  at  a  point  where 
the)  least  expected  it,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
rebellion  is  broken.  You  may.  be  sure  that  the 
advantage  gained  wall  be  immediately  followed 
up\  In  fact,  steps.  have  already  been  taken  to 
maintain  our  position,  and  extend  our  success. 
In  a  few  days  you  will  probably  hear  of  more 
events  of  interest.  Telemaque. 

BOSTON  “JOURNAL”  ACCOUNT. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal  gives 
the  following  interesting  details  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fort  Henry : 

When  the  rebels  took  possession  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  and  made  a  stand  at  Bowling  Green,  thev 
saw  the  necessity  of  also  shutting  the  two  gates 
midway  the  two  places,  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  which  open  into  the  heart  of 
the  seceded  States.  Taking  now  the  map,  you 


v  ill  observe  that  the  two  rivers  are  very  near  to¬ 
gether  at  the  dividing  line  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Two  important  points  were  selected 
on  those  rivers,  near  the  State  line,  strong  na¬ 
tural  positions,  which  military  science  and  en<d- 
ncenng  had  made,  it  was  thought,  impregnable 
to  any  attack  by  land  or  water.  The  points 
selected  are  below  the  railroad  which  connects 
Memphis  with  Bowling  Green,  thus  guarding 
against  any.  interruption  of  communication,  a 
matter  very  important  to  the  rebels,  not  only  in 
subsisting  their  armies.,  but  in  enabling  them  to 
transfer  troops  from  either  division,  as  might  be 
necessary  to  counteract  our  movements. 

The  point  selected  for  fortification  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  is  about  ninety  miles  from  the  Ohio  River 
at  Pine.  Bluff  Landing,  on  the  east  side,  where' 
in  addition  to  the  strong  battery  commandino'  the 
river,  there  was  an  entrenched  camp,  protected 
on  both  flanks  by  creeks  and  a  pond,  and  on  the 
river  by  felled,  trees,  for  a  long  distance.  The 
river  at  this  point  runs  nearlj'-  due  north.  A  mile 
and  a  quarter  below  the  Fort  is  Panther  Island 
heavily  wooded.  The  channel  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island  is  impassable  at  low  water,  the  main 
channel  being  on  the  west  side.  The  rebel  enffi- 
neer  therefore,  in  constructing  the  work,  arrang¬ 
ed  the  angles  and  faces  to  command  the  main 
channel,  but  had  taken  into  account  the  contin¬ 
gency  of  high  water,  and  had  planted  torpedoes 
in  the  east  passage,  which  were  fished  up  by 
Commodore  Foote  without  difficulty.  Three  were 
first  taken  up,  and  all  but  one  were  found  to  be 
sonimst  that  they  would  not  have  exploded. 

The  front  face  of  the  Fort  is  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  It  contains  four  or  five  acres, 
and  the  intrenched  camp  about  thirty  acres. 

You  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
>y  standing  facing  the  north,  and  raising  your 
light  arm,  half  bent,  till  your  hand  is  on  a  level 
with  your  face.  Your  arm  represents  the  river; 
the  Sort  is  at  your  elbow,  in  position  to  send  a 
raking  fire  down  toward  your  wrist.  Midway 
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between  the  wrist,  and  above  the  elbow,  you  are 
to  locate  the  creeks,  which  will  almost  enclose 
the  entrenched  camp  behind  the  Fort.  Right  in 
front  of  your  face,  you  are  to  locate  a  high  bluff, 
one  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  redan,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  Fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

I  do  not  know,  as  this  description  may  be  in¬ 
telligible,  and  I  therefore  give  a  diagram,  such  as 
your  printer  can  set  up  with  the  types,  lines  and 
rules  at  his  command : 


NORTH. 


Pine  Bluff. 
General  Smith’s  * 
Landing. 


Redan  0 


12  3  4 


1  Place  where  Gen. 
McClernand  landed. 


Creek. 


1111 


Port. 


Intrenched  Camp. 


1  2  3  4 — Gunboats  commencing  attack. 

Ill  1 — Gunboats  at  time  of  surrender. 

Distance  from  island  to  Fort,  one  and  a  quarter 
miles.  River  opposite  Fort,  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
wide.  Instead  of  a  right  angle,  as  in  this  dia¬ 
gram,  let  it  be  gentle  curve  or  bend  in  the  river, 
and  you  will  have  a  general  view  of  the  locality. 

The  country  around  is  much  broken,  and  in¬ 
tersected  by  creeks,  and  covered  with  forests. 
At  one  angle  of  the  encampment  there  is  a  road 
which  leads  to  the  town  of  Dover,  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  magazine  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  work,  and  is  well  protected. 
The  Fort  and  the  camp  are  both  surrounded  by 
ditches. 

A  combined  plan  of  attack  was  agreed  upon. 
Com.  Foote  was  to  steam  up  the  western  or  shal¬ 
low  channel,  now  containing  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  boats  over  all  obstructions,  while  the 
force  under  McClernand  should  gain  the  rear  of 
the  camp.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  Smith  was  to 
move  upon  the  other  bank,  and  attack  the  redan. 
A  reconnoissance  showed  that  the  largest  portion 
of  the  rebels  were  within  their  intrenchments, 
and  that  the  force  in  the  redan  was  comparative¬ 
ly  small.  Com.  Foote  being  aware  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads,  desired  Gen.  Grant  to  move  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  that  assigned  for  the  gun¬ 
boats,  but  Gen.  Grant  was  confident  his  forces 
could  reach  their  positions  in  time.  In  this  he 


was  undoubtedly  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  proved. 
The  distance  was  much  greater  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  the  roads  were  mortar-beds  after 
one  regiment  had  passed.  Gen.  Grant  did  not 
accompany  the  column,  but  remained  by  the 
river.  Com.  Foote  assured  him  that  the  troops 
would  be  behind,  informed  him  that  he  should 
proceed  at  the  time  fixed  upon,  and  added :  “  I 
shall  take  it  before  you  will  get  there  with  your 
forces.” 

The  gunboats  were  anchored  four  miles  below 
the  fort,  opposite  Gen.  Grant’s  camp.  At  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock  a  signal  was  made  for  them  to 
get  under  way,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fires 
which  had  been  banked  up  were  in  full  blast. 
Com.  Foote  had  prepared  his  instructions  several 
days  previously,  and  upon  mature  thought  saw 
nothing  to  be  changed.  They  were  brief  and 
plain.  The  three  iron-clad  boats  were  to  keep 
in  line  with  him,  steadily  advance,  and  keep 
bowrs  on  —  to  do  just  as  he  did.  The  three  not 
clad  were  to  follow  at  a  proper  distance  in  the 
rear,  and  throw  shell  over  those  in  advance. 

To  the  commanders  and  crews  he  said  that  in 
a  battle  it  was  very  necessary  to  success  that  they 
should  keep  cool.  He  desired  them  to  fire  with 
deliberate  aim  and  not  to  attempt  rapid  firing, 
for  three  reasons,  namely,  that  with  rapid  firing 
there  was  always  a  waste  of  ammunition  ;  that 
their  range  would  be  wild ;  that  the  enemy  would 
be  encouraged  unless  the  fire  was  effectual ;  that 
it  was  desirable  not  to  heat  the  guns. 

With  these  instructions  he  slowly  led  his  fleet 
up  the  shallow  channel  under  cover  of  the  island, 
thus  avoiding  long-range  shot  from  the  rifled  guns 
which  it  was  known  the  enemy  had  in  position  to 
sweep  the  main  channel,  lie  steamed  slow  to 
allow  the  troops  time  to  gain  their  position. 

The  columns  of  troops  were  in  motion.  At 
starting  the  bands  enlivened  the  movement,  till 
the  horrible  condition  of  the  roads  compelled  them 
to  cease. 

The  fleet  slowly  gained  the  head  of  the  island 
and  came  into  the  following  position  : 
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The  distance  from  the  head  of  the  island  to  the 
Fort  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  As  soon  as  the  four 
boats  came  into  position,  the  Cincinnati  opened 
fire  at  thirty-four  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock, 
with  an  eight-inch  Dahlgren  gun,  throwing  a  shell 
with  a  fifteen-second  fuse  into  the  Fort.  The 
Carondelet  and  the  St.  Louis  each  gave  the  same 
kind  of  missile,  while  the  Essex  threw  an  eighty- 
pound  shell. 

The  rebels  instantly  replied,  and  the  firing  be¬ 
came  general,  though  not  at  first  rapid.  The 
commanders  obeyed  the  instructions,  kept  their 
boats  in  a  line  with  the  Cincinnati,  and  fired  with 
deliberate  aim.  The  consequence  was,  that  almost 
every  shell  dropped  in  the  right  place. 

As  only  the  bow-guns  were  used,  there  were 
only  twelve  guns  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Fort, 
and  in  return  about  the  same  number  of  guns 
were  brought  to  bear  by  the  rebels  upon  the 
boats.  As  soon  as  the  four  boats  were  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  Lexington,  Tyler,  and  Conestoga 
reached  the  head  of  the  island,  elevated  their  guns 
and  joined  in  the  fight,  taking  deliberate  aim  and 
dropping  their  shells  into  the  Fort  and  camp. 

Steadily  onward  moved  the  boats,  so  nearly 
equal  that  at  times  they  were  almost  in  even  line, 
throwing  their  shells  as  if  practising  at  a  target.  ’ 

And  now  there  was  a  visible  commotion  in  the 
rebel  camp.  The  first  shell  from  the  Cincinnati 
threw  the  troops  into  disorder,  and  at  the  fourth 
round,  unable  to  stand  the  terrible  hail  which  was 
bringing  sure  destruction,  they  broke  and  fled, 
leaving  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  blankets’ 
tents  —  everything,  and  poured  out  of  the  in- 
trcnchmcnt  a  motley,  panic-stricken  rabble,  tak¬ 
ing  the  road  toward  Dover.  A  portion  jumped 
on  board  a  small  steamboat  which  was  lying  in 
the  creek  above  the  Fort,  and  escaped  up  the  river. 

A  few  shells  from  the  boats  would  have  stopped 
them,  and  doubtless  would  have  caused  terrible 
slaughter,  but  Com.  Foote  had  a  definite  purpose 
in  view — the  taking  of  the  Fort,  and  he  was  not  to 
be  swerved  from  that. 

When  the  cannonade  opened,  the  troops  which 
were  marching  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  im¬ 
peded  by  the  swollen  creeks,  were  not  more  than 
half-way  to  their  designed  positions,  but  with  the 
first  gun  from  the  Cincinnati  they  gave  a  loud 
hurrah,  and  of  their  own  accord  broke  into  the 
double-quick,  fearing  they  would  be  too  late  to 
have  a  hand  in  it.  Their  fears  were  well  grounded, 
and  the  promise  of  Com.  Foote  to  Gen.  Grant  was 
fulfilled,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Straight  onward  moved  the  boats,  swerving 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  As  they  neared 
the  Fort  their  fire  became  more  and  more  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  sand-bags  and  gabions  were  knocked 
about,  covering  the  guns  and  smothering  those 
who  served  them.  At  an  early  moment  in  the 
fight  the  rifled  gun  of  the  rebels  burst,  but  they 
did  not  slacken  fire  or  seem  discouraged.  They 
fired  with  great  accuracy,  as  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  selecting  the  weakest  spots  of  the  gunboats, 
as  their  commander,  Gen.  Tilghman,  said,  for  their 
points  of  sight.  The  gunboats  were  repeatedly 


hit,  and  those  portions  which  wrnre  not  plated 
with  iron  were  badly  riddled. 

Ihe  fight  had  lasted  fifty  minutes  with  scarcely 
a  casualty  on  our  part,  when  a  twenty -four  pound 
shot  entered  the  Essex,  passed  through  the  thick 
oak  planking  surrounding  the  boilers  and  engines 
and  entered  the  starboard  boiler,  instantly  dis¬ 
abling  her,  filling  the  entire  boat  with  steam,  and 
scalding  a  large  portion  of  her  crew.  She  at  once 
dropped  behind,  and  floated  down  with  the  stream 
till  taken  up  by  a  tug  and  towed  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  The  rebels  were  greatly  encouraged.  They 
revived  their  flagging  fire,  and  evidently  felt  that 
victory  was  still  to  be  theirs.  But  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  faltered  the  fleet.  They  kept  right  on 
straight  toward  the  batteries,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  They  were  now  in  close  range.  Their 
shells  tore  up  the  embankments  as  they  exploded 
directly  over  the  guns.  One  eighty -pound  shell 
killed  or  wounded  every  person  serving  one  of 
the  guns,  while  the  shots  of  the  enemy  which 
struck  the  iron  plating  glanced  off,  doiiw  no 
harm.  ° 

There  was  no  sign  of  backing  out  —  none  of 
stopping  on  the  part  of  Com.  Foote  —  and  those 
who  beheld  the  fleet  supposed  from  the  indica¬ 
tions  that  he  was  going  to  run  straight  on  to  the 
shore  and  pour  in  his  fire  at  two  rods’  distance. 
Such  coolness,  determination,  and  energy  had  not 
been  counted  on  by  the  rebel  general,  and  at 
forty-six  minutes  past  one,  or  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  when  the  gunboats  were  within  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  Fort,  the  rebel  fla°' 
came  down  by  the  run.  In  an  instant  all  firin° 
ceased.  The  rebels  had  raised  a  white  flag,  signn 
fying  a  desire  for  a  truce,  but  the  smoke  hid  it 
from  view,  and  no  one  on  board  the  fleet  observed 
it,  and  the  shells  were  pouring  in  at  such  a  rate 
which  would  not  admit  of  delay,  after  the  thought 
had  once  taken  possession  of  the  rebels’  minds 
that  it  was  time  to  give  in.  Conditions  were  of 
minor  consideration. 

The  St.  Louis  being  nearest,  immediately  sent 
a  boat  on  shore,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went 
up  with  a  wild  Ijuzzah  from  the  crews.  Gen. 
JLilghman,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  asked  for 
Commodore  Foote.  Word  was  sent  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  that  Commodore  Foote  would  be  happy 
to  receive^  him  on  board  that  gunboat,  and  the 
Cincinnati’s  gig  was  sent  to  the  shore.  The  rebel 
General  entered  it  and  soon  stood  before  the  Com¬ 
modore. 

Gen.  Tilghman  asked  for  terms.  “No,  sir” 
said  the  Commodore,  “your  surrender  must  be 
unconditional.” 

Well,  sir,  if  I  must  surrender,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  surrender  to  so  brave  an  officer  as 
you.” 

“  You  do  perfectly  right  to  surrender,  sir ;  but 
I  should  not  have  surrendered  on  any  condition.” 

||  Why  so?  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  Because  I  was  fully  determined  to  capture 
the  Fort  or  go  to  the  bottom.” 

The  rebel  General  opened  his  eyes  at  this  re- 
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mark,  replied:  “  I  thought  I  had  you,  Commodore, 
but  you  were  too  much  for  me.” 

“But  how  could  you  fight  against  the  old 
flag?” 

“Well,  it  did  come  hard  at  first;  hut  if  the 
North  had  only  let  us  alone,  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble.  But  they  would  not  abide  by 
the  Constitution.” 

Commodore  Foote  assured  him  that  he  and  all 
the  South  were  mistaken. 

The  Essex  was  formerly  a  ferry-boat  used  at 
St.  Louis.  She  was  enlarged  and  fitted  up  for 
the  gunboat  service,  but  is  very  differently  con¬ 
structed  from  the  other  boats.  Her  boilers  are 
not  below  the  water-line.  They  are  surrounded 
by  stanchions  of  white  oak  plank.  When  on  board 
the  Essex,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  remarked  to  Capt. 
Porter  that  a  shot  entering  one  of  the  ports  might 
be  attended  with  unpleasant  results.  He  agreed 
with  me,  but  said  that  that  was  a  contingency 
they  could  not  guard  against.  The  shot,  how¬ 
ever,  which  did  the  damage,  did  not  come  through 
one  of  the  ports,  but  struck  a  few  inches  above, 
on  the  only  spot  at  the  bow  where  there  was  no 
plating ! 

Only  one  of  the  boats  is  wholly  plated — the 
Benton.  The  others  are  plated  at  the  bows  and 
at  the  sides,  in  part.  The  Essex  had  the  least 
mail  of  all.  It  is  singular  that  the  ball  which  did 
so  much  damage  should  have  struck  at  the  only 
vulnerable  place  at  the  bows. 

The  flag-ship  Cincinnati  fired  one  hundred  and 
twelve  shot ;  the  St.  Louis  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  ;  the  Carondelet  about  one  hundred ;  the  Es¬ 
sex  fifty -five ;  the  Conestoga,  Lexington  and  Ty¬ 
ler,  a  few  each ;  making  in  all  about  four  hundred 
shot. 

The  rebels  replied  spiritedly  and  with  good  aim, 
which  is  highly  praised  by  Commodore  Foote. 
They  fired  over  three  hundred  shot.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  was  struck  thirty-one  times,  the  St.  Louis 
seven,  the  Essex  four.  The  Carondelet,  I  believe, 
did  not  receive  a  shot.  Gen.  Tilghman  remarked 
to  Commodore  Foote,  that  “he  knew  the  weak 
places  of  the  boats,  that  he  had  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  construction,  and  aimed  according¬ 
ly.”  But  notwithstanding  this,  all,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Essex,  are  ready  for  a  fight  to-day. 
One  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pound 
shots  struck  an  angle  of  the  pilot-house  on  the 
Cincinnati  with  a  force  that  jarred  the  entire  boat 
from  stem  to  stern,  but  did  not  penetrate  the  two 
and  one  half  inch  mail,  beneath  which,  at  the  side 
of  the  pilot,  stood  the  Commodore,  his  head  but 
a  few  inches  from  the  place.  The  boats  have 
proved  a  success. 

When  the  rebel  flag  came  down  from  the  mast, 
the  troops  were  a  long  distance  from  their  assigned 
positions.  The  fight  was  over,  and  they  had  not 
seen  it,  and,  what  was  more  galling,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  participate  in  achieving  the  victory. 
Gen.  Grant  evidently  did  not  understand  that 
Commodore  Foote  was  a  man  of  his  word,  who 
believes  in  energetic  action  at  close  quarters.  In 
giving  me  these  details,  Commodore  Foote  inci¬ 


dentally  remarked  that  he  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  close  action. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  should  adopt 
the  plan  of  Commodore  Du  Pont  at  Tybee,  but  in 
this  case  he  was  satisfied  with  the  plan  he  had 
adopted,  and  which  he  had  resolved  to  carry  out, 
no  matter  what  the  events  of  the  moment.  He 
was  satisfied  that  while  one  casematecl  gurf  on 
shore  was  equal  to  five  afloat,  a  gun  behind  an 
embankment  merely  was  but  little  more  than  one 
on  shipboard.  He  received  the  surrendered  pro¬ 
perty,  and  two  hours  later  turned  it  all  over  to 
Gen.  Grant,  and  proceeded  to  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  troops,  if  they  had  been  in  position  as  was 
designed,  would  doubtless  have  bagged  the  entire 
rebel  force ;  but  being  behind  time,  the  fleet-footed 
rebels  were  far  on  their  way  towards  Dover,  when 
they  got  possession  of  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the 
intrenchments.  A  portion  of  the  force  was  imme¬ 
diately  started  in  pursuit,  while  another  portion 
was  detailed  to  accompany  the  three  gunboats 
sent  by  Commodore  Foote  up  the  Tennessee  River 
to  destroy  the  railroad  at  Clarksville,  and  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  three  rebel  gunboats  afloat. 

The  Tyler,  Lexington  and  Conestoga,  all  of 
them  fast  boats,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Phelps,  were  sent.  They  are  not  iron-clad,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  there  are  any  batteries  upon 
the  river. 

I  have  upon  former  occasions  made  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  somewhat  acquainted  with  Com¬ 
modore  Foote,  with  his  personal  appearance,  his 
sterling  qualities  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  Fie  has  now  shown  that  he  is  an  able  com¬ 
mander — not  only  able  to  plan,  but  to  execute. 
To  him  belongs  in  a  great  measure  the  credit  of 
organizing  this  formidable  naval  force,  of  creating 
it  with  scanty  materials,  and  against  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  rebels 
had  ten  to  twenty  thousand  men  in  camp,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  because  if  they 
stood  their  ground  there  must  be  a  terrible  slaugh¬ 
ter,  for  he  should  take  the  Fort,  or  his  vessels 
would  go  to  the  bottom. 

This  evening,  notwithstanding  his  onerous  du¬ 
ties,  he  has  found  time  to  sit  down  and  give  me 
these  details.  To  him  in  particular  are  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Journal  indebted  for  this  full  account. 
Aside  from  all  these  qualities  of  character,  he  is 
not  afraid  to  have  all  men  know  that  he  recog¬ 
nises  his  obligations  to  his  Divine  Maker.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  remarked  to  him  that  he  was  getting  ner¬ 
vous,  and  was  afraid  he  did  not  sleep  well.  “I 
never  slept  better  in  my  life  than  night  before 
last,  and  I  never  prayed  more  fervently  than  on 
yesterday  morning ;  but  I  couldn’t  sleep  last  night 
for  thinking  of  those  poor  fellows  on  the  Essex,” 
was  the  reply.  No  wonder  that  under  such  a 
i  commander  the  victory  is  ours.  He  has  done  his 
duty  from  patriotic  and  conscientious  motives, 
and  a  grateful  people  will  reward  him. 

The  other  officers  and  men,  one  and  all,  did 
their  duty  nobly.  Commodore  Foote  informed 
me  that  his  instructions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
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ST.  LOUIS  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

Cairo,  February  7,  1S62. 

Three  of  the  gunboats,  the  Cincinnati,  the  Es¬ 
sex  and  the  St.  Louis,  having  returned  from  the 
capture  of  Port  Henry,  and  having  obtained  all 
the  particulars  from  officers  and  men,  I  hasten  to 
write  you  the  details  which  I  was  unable  to  trans¬ 
mit  by  telegraph. 

HOW  THE  ATTACK  WAS  CONDUCTED. 

The  attack  was  begun  yesterday  noon,  the  first 
gun  fired  from  the  Federal  fleet,  just  after  twelve 
o’clock.  Only  four  of  the  gunboats  were  engaged 
—the  Cincinnati,  (the  flag-ship,)  the  Essex,  the 
Carondelet,  and  the  St.  Louis.  These  moving  up 
towards  the  Fort  abreast  —  the  Conestoga,  Tyler 
and  Lexington  remaining  behind,  but  within  easy 
hail.  The  order  of  the  approach  was,  the  Essex 
on  the  right ;  next  to  her  the  Cincinnati,  then  the 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Carondelet  on  the  left.  This 
disposition  of  the  boats  commends  itself  at  once 
as  an  admirable  stroke  of  Commodore  Foote’s  un¬ 
doubted  naval  genius.  The  object  was  to  bring 
to  bear  the  best  guns  of  the  fleet,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  broad¬ 
side  of  any  of  the  boats  to  any  of  the  enemy’s 
guns.  Had  there  been  such  exposure,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  destruction  and  probable  failure 
which  would  have  occurred,  for  the  boats  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vulnerable  in  their  after-parts. 

This  order  of  approach  having  been  assumed  at 
the  beginning,  was  preserved  throughout  the  en¬ 
gagement,  the  fire  opening  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile,  and  continuing  with  terrible  ef¬ 
fect  until  the  surrender,  wdien  the  fleet  was  not 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
Fort. 

Commodore  Foote,  it  seems,  pursued  the  same 
tactics  that  rendered  him  so  famous  in  his  attack 
upon  the  China  forts  a  few  years  since,  the  English 
firing  at  a  long  distance  and  suffering  severely, 
while  he  ran  immediately  under  the  guns  of  the 
Chinamen,  and  poured  such  a  hot  and  effective 
fire  into  their  wooden  walls,  that  they  inflicted 
but  little  damage  to  the  boats,  and  were  quickly 
and  completely  disabled  and  beaten. 

Gen.  Tilghman,  the  rebel  commander  of  Fort 
Henry,  upon  his  capture,  promptly  testified  to  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  attack  was  con¬ 
ducted,  saying  that  when  he  discovered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Commodore,  his  chief  object  was  to 
disable  the  flag-ship,  and  by  getting  the  flag-offi¬ 
cer  out  of  the  way,  to  disconcert  the  other  boats, 
and  enable  him  to  pursue  his  firing  with  better 
effect.  This  accounts  for  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  his  compliments  were  paid  to  the  Cincinnati, 
she  having  received  thirty-one  shots  out  of  about 
fifty,  of  which  the  whole  fleet  bear  the  marks. 
The  Commodore  complimented  Gen.  Tilghman 
upon  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Fort,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  that  he  would  have  pursued 
the  purpose  of  his  attack,  even  to  the  landing  of 
his  boat  at  the  very  bank  under  the  Fort,  and 
that  the  Cincinnati,  had  the  fight  continued, 
should  have  kept  head  on  until  she  was  sunk. 
Another  reason  given  by  the  rebel  general  for 


the  concentration  of  fire  upon  the  flag-ship,  was 
the  fact  that  she  seemed  to  have  got  a  better 
range  than  any  of  the  other  boats,  and  that  her 
fire,  just  before  the  surrender,  was.  most  terrific. 
The  Cincinnati  bears  many  honorable  scars. 
Several  shots  have  left  their  marks  upon  her  iron- 
plated  sides,  showing  in  each  case  a  shallow  and 
raking  dent.  .  One  of  her  largest  guns  was  struck 
on  the  right  side  of  its  muzzle,  the  shot  chipping 
out  a  piece  of  the  metal  as  large  as  a  man’s  two 
hands,  and  actually  splitting  the  muzzle  eighteen 
inches  down  from  the  mouth.  This  will  disable 
the  gun  entirely.  Another  gun,  a  thirty- two- 
pounder,  I  believe,  bears  a  deep  dent  on  its  side, 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  mouth.  Just  be¬ 
hind  the  forward  port  gun,  and  where  the  sides 
of  the  boat  are  not  covered  writh  iron,  several 
shots  have  gone  entirely  through  the  bulwarks. 
One  of  these  completely  decapitated  one  of  the 
gunners ;  another  passed  through  the  bulwarks, 
scattering  the  splinters  right  and  left,  glancing 
along  the  timbers  over  the  machinery,  and  pass¬ 
ing  into  the  wheel,  but  not  doing  much  damage. 
The  most  terrible  effect  of  the  enemy’s  fire  upon 
the  Cincinnati,  is  seen  on  her  upper  works,  the 
deck  seeming  to  have  been  swept  with  the  destruc¬ 
tive  missiles,  the  smoke-stacks  pierced  in  several 
places,  and  the  small  boats  riddled  and  almost 
destroyed.  One  large  shot  struck  the  iron-plated 
pilot-house,  leaving  an  ugly  mark,  but  doing  no 
damage.  The  concussion  was  violent,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  pilots  as  surprising-thc  Commodore 
and  them  into  a  very  decided  grunt.  But  one 
man  was  killed  outright  on  the  Cincinnati.  A 
few  were  wounded  with  splinters,  whose  names 
I  have  sent  you.  Capt.  Pratt  was  badly  hurt  by 
a  spent  ball  striking  his  leg.  The  men  describe 
the  crash  of  the  balls  through  the  timbers  of  the 
vessel  as  a  terrible  sound,  but  none  of  them 
flinched,  say  their  officers,  but  the  party  manning 
the  gun  at  which  one  of  their  number  was  be¬ 
headed.  At  the  ghastly  sight  they  scattered  and 
fell  back  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  rallied 
and  stood  their  ground.  The  Cincinnati  came 
into  port  with  the  large  rebel  flag  flying  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  her  appearance  being  greeted 
with  many  cheers  and  congratulations  among  the 
persons  on  the  Cairo  levee. 

The  Essex,  which  has  always  seemed  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  boat,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  with 
her  and  the  admirable  naval  and  fighting  quali¬ 
ties  of  her  commander,  Capt.  W.  D.  Porter,  and 
his  manly  crew,  was  very  unlucky  in  this  engage  • 
ment.  For  half  an  hour  she  horc  her  part  in  the 
contest  most  gallantly,  her  magnificent  armament 
playing  with  fearful  effect  upon  the  Fort,  when 
she  received  a  most  fearful  shot  immediately  over 
the  forward  port-gun.  Capt.  Porter,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  peering  out  the  port-hole,  watching  the 
effect  of  his  firing,  and  a  young  man  named  lint- 
tain,  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brittain,  of  New- 
York  City,  was  standing  by  his  side,  his  hand  on 
the  Captain’s  shoulder.  The  ball  divided  his  head,  ' 
completely  carrying  away  its  crown,  and  scatter¬ 
ing  his  brains  upon  the  person  of  a  paymaster 
who  was  standing  by  his  side.  This  terrible  mes- 
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senger  of  deatli  flew  along  the  ship,  through  the 
bulkheads  which  were  to  protect  the  machinery 
of  the  boat,  and  crashed  into  the  middle  boiler. 
Immediately,  with  a  rushing  sound,  the  scalding 
steam  filled  every  part  of  the  vessel.  The  two 
pilots,  both  well  known  in  St.  Louis,  who  were 
standing  nobly  at  their  work,  so  absorbed,  as  it 
seemed,  in  their  duties,  that  they  had  neglected 
to  close  the  trap-door  which  leads  from  below  to 
their  house,  were  enveloped  by  the  blistering  va¬ 
por  and  almost  immediately  scalded  to  death. 
They  made  a  desperate  struggle  to  get  out  of  the 
pilot-house,  running  their  arms  through  the  look¬ 
out  holes,  which  were  not  large  enough  to  pass 
their  bodies,  and  vainly  striving  to  get  their  heads 
through  for  fresh  air.  The  tars  who  had  stood  so 
gallantly  to  their  guns,  were  appalled  at  this  new 
and  terrible  enemy,  and  many  of  them  were  seen  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  port-holes  into  the  riv¬ 
er.  Capt.  Porter  was  badly  scalded  on  the  face  and 
hands.  At  this  writing,  however,  his  wounds 
are  said  not  to  be  so  bad  as  was  first  anticipated. 
The  large  number  of  wounded  and  missing  by 
this  untoward  event,  1  have  already  sent  you. 
At  this  disaster  the  Essex  was  disabled,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  back,  which  Commodore  Foote  observ¬ 
ing,  was  for  the  moment  perplexed.  ITe  thought 
first  of  falling  back  with  her,  and  by  fastening  to 
her,  to  bring  her  again  into  line,  but  the  second 
thought  decided  him  to  let  her  go  ;  and  pressing 
more  eagerly  forward  with  the  Cincinnati,  urged 
on  by  the  plain  necessity  of  close  and  desperate 
fighting,  bore  down  upon  the  Fort,  with  a  fiercer 
front  than  ever,  hurling  his  messengers  of  death 
and  destruction  so  rapidly  upon  the  enemy,  that 
all  resistance  was  useless,  and  they  were  compell¬ 
ed  to  capitulate. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Carondelet  did  splendid 
work,  but  did  not  seem  to  receive  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  enemy.  They  are  marked  in  several 
places,  but  did  not  lose  a  man. 

Commodore  Foote  informs  me  that  but  eleven 
of  the  guns  of  the  four  boats  were  used,  and  the 
rebel  officers  represent  that,  out  of  the  seventeen 
guns  with  which  the  Fort  was  armed,  but  eleven 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boats — so  that  no 
advantage  can  be  claimed  by  either  side.  The 
guns  of  the  Fort  were  all  of  heavy  calibre,  the 
largest  being  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight- 
pounder — a  beautifully  finished  piece  from  the 
Tredegar  Works  at  Richmond.  They  had  one 
rifled  cannon,  a  thirty -two-pounder,  which  burst 
during  the  engagement,  and  became  useless. 
Their  guns  were  most  skilfully  handled,  and  all 
our  officers  give  them  the  credit  of  a  most  gallant 
and  determined  defence  of  their  fort. 

The  rebels  report  but  five  killed  and  eight  or 
ten  wounded.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  now 
stated  to  be  fifty-four.  The  disposition  of  Gen. 
Tilghman  and  staff  I  have  already  sent  you. 
They  will  probably  be  sent  to  this  place  to-day 
or  to-morrow. 

•When  the  flag  of  the  Fort  was  lowered,  it  was 
not  quite  taken  out  of  sight  of  the  boats,  and 
Commodore  Foote  did  no$  know  but  some  trick 
was  about  to  be  played  upon  him,  so  he  remained 


quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  waiting  further  demon¬ 
strations.  Soon  a  small  white  yawl  put  out  from 
the  Fort,  containing  two  officers,  and  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  Cincinnati  was  hailed  by  Master  Hoel. 
The  officers  said  they  wanted  a  conference  with 
the  Flag-Officer,  which  was  at  once  granted  them. 
One  of  our  boats  then  put  out  for  the  Fort,  con¬ 
taining  Captain  Stembel  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
Captain  Phelps  of  the  Conestoga,  which  boat  had 
now  come  up  to  the  scene  of  the  action.  Entering 
the  Fort,  they  immediately  reared  the  American 
flag  and  brought  off  the  rebel  flag.  Gen.  Tilghman 
and  staff  then  came  on  board  the  Cincinnati,  and 
asked  to  be  shown  to  Commodore  Foote.  At  the 
interview,  the  General  desired  to  know  the  terms 
of  the  surrender,  to  which  the  Commodore  re¬ 
plied:  “An  unconditional  surrender.”  And  so  it 
was  accepted. 

The  amount  of  army  plunder  which  fell  into 
our  hands  is  represented  as  very  large,  consist¬ 
ing  of  cannon,  ammunition,  tents,  baggage,  and 
muskets. 

The  rebel  infantry  forces  encamped  outside  of 
the  Fort,  whose  numbers  are  variously  estimated 
from  three  to  ten  thousand,  quit  their  position 
before  and  during  the  fight,  getting  off  in  such  a 
hurry  that  much  valuable  property  was  left. 

General  Grant,  with  an  advance  guard,  took 
possession  of  the  Fort  about  an  hour  after  the 
surrender,  Commodore  Foote  turning  every  thing 
over  to  him.  Whether  Gen.  Grant  pursued  the 
enemy  that  night  or  the  next  day,  I  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  learn.  The  gunboats  Tyler,  Conestoga, 
and  Lexington  passed  up  the  river  toward  the 
railroad  bridge,  and  have  not  been  heard  from  at 
this  writing.  The  steamer  Golden  State  is  just 
in  from  Paducah,  and  brings  no  later  news  than 
that  brought  by  the  gunboats,  though  a  boat  was 
hourly  expected  down  the  Tennessee. 

The  general  comment  on  the  fight  at  this  place 
is  marked  by  much  complaint  of  General  Grant, 
though  how  justly  or  unjustly  such  complaint 
may  be  made  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is 
known  that  Commodore  Foote  desired  a  brigade 
of  infantry  to  go  along  the  bank  of  the  river  with 
his  boats,  but  this  was  not  granted.  Gen.  Grant, 
it  is  thought,  is  much  to  blame  for  his  inadequate 
transportation.  lie  might  have  had  boats  enough 
to  have  landed  all  his  force  at  once,  and  to  have 
surrounded  the  enemy  instantly.  As  it  is,  they 
have  all  escaped  but  those  left  in  the  Fort  to  man 
the  guns.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rebel  army  has 
been  vigorously  pursued. 

Yours,  G.  W.  F. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  VICTORY. 

Cairo,  Friday  Night,  Feb.  7,  1SC2. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Henry  and  the  capture 
of  General  Tilghman,  staff  and  men,  though  they 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  comprising  one  of  the 
I  most  brilliant  feats  of  the  war,  are  not  more  gra- 
|  tifying  in  themselves  than  important  in  their 
i  results.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  the 
effect  which  the  affair  will  have  upon  the  rebel 
i  leaders  generally,  and  upon  the  camp  at  Columbus 
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particularly.  At  that  impregnable  point,  as  they 
have  been  pleased  to  regard  it,  they  will  now 
ha\  e  a  lively  and  rather  disturbing  appreciation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  gunboat  service  of  the 
West.  Commodore  Foote  has  shown  what  it  is  in 
ms  power  to  do  with  but  four  of  his  boats,  and 
they  bringing  to  bear  but  eleven  of  their  guns. 
Fort  Henry  was,  perhaps,  as  strong  an  earthwork 
as  any  yet  constructed  by  the  rebels.  It  was 
mounted  with  seventeen  heavy  guns,  eleven  of 
which,  equal  in  calibre  to  those  on  the  gunboats, 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  in  defence  of  the  Fort’ 
but  yet,  in  the  wonderfully  short  space  of  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  were  entirely  silenced 
and  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Commodore 
Foote.  These  guns,  too,  were  mounted  by  some 
of  the  finest  artillerists  of  the  South,  yet  were 
insufficient. 

With  this  instructive  lesson  before  their  eyes, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  not 
even  in  Columbus  will  the  rebels  venture  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  palm  with  Commodore  Foote,  when  in 
command  of  his  full  fieet  of  twelve  boats  and 
their  full  armaments.  If  they  make  the  fight,  we 
have  a  reasonable  assurance  that  that  place  will 
meet  the  same  destruction  that  was  so  summarily 
visited  upon  Fort  Henry. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  allude  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  bit  of  information  :  that  the  whole  gunboat 
fieet  is  to  be  put  in  complete  readiness  at  once , 
each  boat  in  the  late  action  to  repair  as  well  as 
she  can  until  the  order  to  move  is  given,  which 
may  be  issued  at  any  moment. 

Another  important  result  of  the  Fort  Henry 
victory  is  the  opening  of  Tennessee  to  the  army 
under  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  seizure  and  perhaps 
the  destruction  of  the  Nashville  and  Memphis 
Railroad,  thus  severing  the  connection  between 
Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  and  threatening 
the  rear  of  both  these  important  points.  Gen. 
Grant’s  division,  including  the  brigade  under 
Gen.  Wallace,  which  we  take  for  granted  has  ere 
this  joined  him,  will  number  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men.  To  this,  we  learn,  additions  of  a 
large  character  will  be  rapidly  made.  A  regiment 
passed  up  to-day  on  the  Empress.  One  or  two 
more  are  coming  down  the  Central  Railroad  to- 
,  night,  and  will  be  forwarded  immediately.  The 
railroads  in  Illinois,  we  hear,  have  been  appropri¬ 
ated  for  twelve  days  for  the  transportation  of 
troops.  The  Quartermaster’s  department  here  is 
very  much  hurried,  while  activity  and  hopefulness 
arc  noticed  in  all  army  circles. 

All  this,  I  think,  is  the  natural  and  important 
result  growing  out  of  the  reduction  of  Fort  Henry, 
and  we  may  justly  regard  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
development  which  has  for  its  speedy  maturity 
either  the  capture  of  Bowling  Green  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  or  the  evacuation  of  both — more  probably  the 
latter.  The  spinal  column  of  the  rebellion  is 
undoubtedly  broken  just  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
at  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  great  medicine-man,  Beauregard,  comes  west 
too  late  for  a  cure. 

We  are  looking  for  important  news  from  above 
to-night.  A  boat  may  get  down  before  midnight 


with  the  rebel  prisoners  on  board,  and  satisfactory 
information  from  Gen.  V>  allace’s  movements. 

Yours,  etc.,  G.  W.  F. 

GENERAL  TILGHMAN’S  ofeicial  report. 

Port  IIenry,  February  9,  1862. 

Col.  IF.  IF  MacJcall,  A.  A.  General,  C.  S.  A. 
Bowling  Green: 

Sir:  Through  the  courtesy  of  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S. 
Gi  ant,  commanding*  Federal  forces,  I  am  permit- 
ted  to  communicate  with  you  in  relation  to  the 
result  of  the  action  between  the  Fort  under  my 
command  at  this  place,  and  the  Federal  gunboats 
on  yesterday.  At  eleven  o’clock  and  forty  min¬ 
utes  on  yesterday  morning,  the  enemy  engaged 
the  Fort  with  seven  gunboats,  mounting  fifty -four 
guns.  I  promptly  returned  their  fire  with  the 
eleven  guns  from  Fort  Henry  bearing  on  the  riv¬ 
er.  The  action  was  maintained  with  great  brav- 
ery  by  the  force  under  my  command  until  ten 
minutes  before  two  p.m.  ;  at  which  time  I  had 
but  four  guns  fit  for  service.  At  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  two,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
Fort,  and  wishing  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  men  under  my  command,  and  on  consulta¬ 
tion  with  my  officers,  I  surrendered  the  Fort. 
Our  casualties  are  small.  The  effect  of  our  shot 
was  severely  felt  by  the  enemy,  whose  superior 
and  overwhelming  force  alone  gave  them  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  he  surrender  of  Fort  Henry  involves  that  of 
Capt.  Taylor,  Lieut.  Watts,  Lieut.  Weller,  and 
one  other  officer  of  artillery  ;  Capts.  Hayden  and 
Miller,  of  the  engineers ;  Captains  FI.  L.  Jones 
and  McLaughlin,  Quartermaster’s  Department; 
A.  A.  ^  General  McConnico,  and  myself,  with 
some  fifty  privates  and  twenty  sick,  together 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  and  about  the 
Fort. 

I  communicate  this  result  with  deep  regret, 
but  feel  that  I  performed  my  whole  duty  in  the 
defence  of  my  post. 

I  take  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  com¬ 
mand.  They  maintained  their  position  with  con¬ 
summate  bravery,  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope 
of  success.  I  also  take  great  pleasure '  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  courtesies  and  consideration 
shown  by  Brig.-Gen.  U,  S.  Grant  and  Command- 
ei  I  oote,  and  the  officers  under  their  command. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Lloyd  Tilgji.van, 

Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A. 


Doc.  29. 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  HARPER’S  FERRY,  VA. 

Sandy  IIook,  Mn.,  February  8,  1SG2. 

About  seven  yesterday  morning  a  flag  of  truce 
was  displayed  in  >a  landing-arch  in  the  railroad 
wall,  just  above  the  recent  Harper’s  Ferry  bridge, 
where  an  angular  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
town  side  of  the  stone  embankment,  under  the  rail- 
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road  track,  to  the  river.  The  person  waving  the 
flag  and  calling  for  a  boat  to  come  over,  was  the 
only  one  in  sight,  and  he  was  “  colored.”  A  boat, 
with  the  ferryman,  and  a  gentleman  named  Geo. 
Rohr,  (a  loyal  Virginian,  whose  property  had  been 
destroyed  because  of  his  Union  sentiments,)  went 
over  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  humanity. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  arch,  Rohr  remarked 
to  the  ferryman  that  the  man  with  the  flag  of 
truce  was  not  a  negro,  but  a  white  man  painted. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  decided  to  land  and  see  what 
was  wanted.  The  boat  was  pushed  stern  fore¬ 
most  into  the  arch,  Rohr  being  seated  in  the 
stern.  By  the  dim  light  it  was  discovered  that 
the  stairway  was  thronged  with  men,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  boat  could  be  started  forward  a  man, 
pronounced  by  the  deceased  to  be  Capt.  Baylor, 
fired  a  musket,  the  ball  taking  effect  in  Rohr’s 
right  thigh,  passing  through  the  leg  and  coming- 
out  just  above  the  knee.  The  wounded  man, 
finding  that  he  had  been  entrapped,  fired  his 
musket  into  the  recess,  when  a  second  ball  struck 
him  in  the  shoulder,  and,  passing  downward, 
came  out  below  the  right  breast. 

When  it  became  known  on  this  side  that  Rohr 
had  been  shot,  our  riflemen  poured  volley  after 
volley  into  the  landing-arch,  and  such  places  as 
the  enemy  might  conceal  themselves.  The  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  Maryland  heights  opened  on  the 
houses  in  the  rear,  and  the  pickets  in  Sandy 
Ilook  discovered  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  foot¬ 
men  pushing  up  the  Shenandoah  road  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Charlestown.  A  squad  of  foot-soldiers 
were  also  discovered  on  the  Loudon  side  of  the 
Shenandoah,  behind  the  abutment  of  the  burnt 
bridge,  but  beyond  the  range  of  our  rifles. 

The  buildings  which  had  concealed  the  party 
of  murderers  from  view,  and  shielded  them  from 
the  riflemen,  had  long  been  the  rendezvous,  day 
and  night,  of  the  enemy’s  scouting-parties,  who 
were  thus  enabled  to  approach  unseen  and  fire 
upon  our  pickets.  Their  destruction  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  contemplated,  but  desisted  from  out  of 
consideration  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  who  had  a  considerable  investment 
therein.  Col.  Geary,  however,  ordered  their  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  by  fire,  and  failing  to  ignite 
them  by  shells,  Major  Tyndale  detached  Lieut. 
Greenwalt,  of  company  F,  Twenty-eighth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  ten  men,  to  proceed  to  the  other 
side  and  set  fire  to  them,  which  they  speedily 
accomplished,  bringing  back  several  trophies 
dropped  in  hasty  retreat  by  the  murdering  party, 
among  which  was  a  splendid  Minie  musket,  load¬ 
ed  but  not  capped. 

The  houses  fired  were  the  Wager,  Galt,  and 
Railroad  Hotels,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Depot,  the  Winchester  Railroad  Depot,  Welch’s 
store,  the  telegraph  office,  and  the  dwelling 
houses  of  Mrs.  Wager,  Mrs.  Darien,  Mrs.  Ellen' 
Chambers,  George  Chambers,  and  William  J. 
Stevens  —  none  of  them  occupied. 

‘  The  destruction  of  this  block  now  gives  our 
pickets  and  batterymen  a  view  of  the  Shenandoah 
road  from  Charlestown,  and  will  enable  our  men 
to  protect  the  village,  in  daylight,  from  any  clan¬ 


destine  occupancy  by  the  enemy’s  forces,  as  avoII 
as  give  them  a  warm  reception  if  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  advance  in  force  by  their  favorite  and 
hitherto  protected  and  concealed  route. 

The  once  populous  town  of  Harper’s  Ferry  now 
contains  but  seven  families,  all  good  Unionists, 
numbering  perhaps  forty  souls,  all  told.  During 
the  shelling,  these,  as  has  long  been  customary, 
hung  out  white  flags,  and  their  domiciles  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  respected  by  our  cannoniers. 


Doc.  29f. 

THE  BURNSIDE  EXPEDITION. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ncw-York  Commercial 
Advertiser  gives  the  following  minute  account  of 
the  voyage  of  the  fleet  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
to  its  destination : 

On  Board  Steamer  Cossack,  January  13. 

At  half-past  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  night, 
January  eleventh,  an  order  to  steam  up  and  get 
away  as  speedily  as  possible  came  on  board  the 
Cossack,  and  in  twent}-  minutes  the  anchor  was 
up  and  the  wheels  moving.  Such  promptness  is 
highly  creditable  to  Capt.  Bennett,  for  of  all  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  at  Fortress  Monroe  the  Cossack 
is  the  first  to  move.  This  trip  she  is  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  two  lumbering  tows,  but  “  walks  the 
waters”  with  the  freedom  of  a  sea-bird.  In  two 
hours  we  have  made  Cape  Charles  lightship, 
which  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  here  we  get  our  bay  pilot,  having  brought  a 
coast  pilot  from  New-York.  Our  destination  is 
gradually  becoming  more  defined,  and  it  is  freely 
spoken  of  that  Pamlico  Sound  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  our  operations.  Ten  or  twelve  gunboats  that 
quietly  left  Fortress  Monroe  at  intervals  during 
the  past  week  are  said  to  have  made  Hatteras 
Inlet  and  the  military  station  there  the  rendez¬ 
vous.  The  sealed  orders  are  at  last  opened,  and 
we  know  that  we  are  to  pass  through  Hatteras 
Inlet. 

The  passage  through  Hampton  Roads  was  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  but  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  lightship  off  Cape  Charles,  we  seemed 
to  be  pursued  by  a  dense  fog,  which  soon  after¬ 
wards  enveloped  us  in  a  damp  embrace.  The 
position  of  the  moon  was  indicated  by  a  lighter 
shade  in  the  fog  to  the  west  of  us.  As  the 
steamer  travelled  by  the  course  laid  down  in  the 
chart,  and  having  plenty  of  sea-room,  the  incident 
of  a  fog  was  no  impediment  to  her  progress. 

At  midnight  no  sounds  were  heard  on  board 
except  those  peculiar  to  the  first  voyages  of  lands¬ 
men.  Some  of  our  Westmoreland  County  (Pa.) 
volunteers  were  sensibly  affected  by  the  motion 
of  the  steamer,  which,  although  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  rising  and.  sinking,  caused  many  to 
rush  to  the  side  and  indulge  in  powerful  efforts 
to  remove  their  boots  by  way  of  the  oesophagus. 
Their  slumbers  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a 
strong  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the  universal 
I  remedy  of  the  taffrail  was  resorted  to  several 
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times  before  sleep  could  again  visit  their  eyes. 
The  prevalence  of  this  uncomfortable  sensation 
soon  deprived  the  ship  of  the  guard  detailed  from 
the  regiment  to  pace  the  decks,  and  when  the 
relief  was  sounded  no  relief  guard  was  forthcom¬ 
ing — -they  were  leaning  over  the  ship’s  side  gazing 
with  intense  interest  into  the  deep  and  dark  waters 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Morning  came.  Sunday  morning,  but  with  lit¬ 
tle  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  days  in  the 
week.  It  was  as  foggy  as  on  Saturday,  and  the 
ship  s  decks  had  the  same  coat  of  dirt  on  them 
that  they  have  borne  since  the  embarkation  of 
the  Pennsylvanians.  At  half-past  ten  we  lay  to 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  as  the  soundings 
gave  less  depth  and  there  was  some  indication  of 
the  fog  breaking  away.  About  half-past  eleven 
the  little  flag-ship  Picket,  with  our  General  on 
board,  came  dancing  along  over  the  rolling  sea, 
when  the  Pennsylvanians  aroused  themselves 
from  the  depression  of  sea-sickness  to  give  three 
rousing  cheers  for  our  gallant  chief.  The  fog 
blew  otF,  and  for  half  an  hour  left  the  white  sand 
folly  exposed  to  our  view.  The  low  white  sand 
beacli  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
and  at  intervals  the  ribs  of  a  half-imbedded  hulk 
protruded,  a  fit  monument  to  the  achievements 
of  ocean  on  this  terrible  coast.  A  straggling  rail- 
fence  runs  along  this  bank  about  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  and  a  farm-house  with  out-houses  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible,  although  the  first  indication  of 
vegetation  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  white 
rollers  break  on  this  beach  for  miles,  running 
along  the  receding  shore  with  the  speed  of  loco¬ 
motives. 

We  are  soon  again  enveloped  in  fog,  and  the 
Picket  has  fallen  astern  and  disappeared.  The 
beach  is  obscured  and  soon  entirely  invisible. 
The  lead  is  thrown  over  every  few  minutes  and 
the  cautious  pilot  paces  the  deck  with  a  sharp 
eye  ahead.  The  fog  again  blows  off,  and  shows 
that  the  steamer  Northerner,  with  the  Twenty- 
first  Massachusetts  on  board,  has  got  ahead  of  us 
in  the  fog.  No  other  craft  is  in  sight.  The  low 
beach  of  Hatteras  island  stretches  along  and  ex¬ 
hibits  a  recent  wreck,  high  and  dry,  and  the  tent 
of  some  wrecker,  who  is  engaged  in  dismantling 
her,  close  at  hand.  Her  masts  and  upper  deck 
are  gone,  but  her  bowsprit  and  jib-boom  still  re¬ 
main. 

The  woods  of  Hatteras  island  are  now  visible 
in  clumps,  and  one  solitary  tree,  apparently  miles 
from  any  others  of  its  kind,  raises  its  broad  top 
amid  a  waste  of  sand.  Another  cloud  of  fog  is 
approaching,  and  the  Northerner,  the  beach,  and 
the  woods  are  again  invisible.  The  steamer’s 
whistle  and  bell  are  plied  with  energy,  as  we  are 
closing  on  the  Northerner,  and  must  warn  her  of 
our  presence.  The  fog  has  again  cleared  away, 
and  Hatteras  lighthouse  is  visible  about  ten  miles 
south  and  west  of  us.  This  light  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  can 
be  seen  at  night  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 
The  Northerner,  the  only  one  of  our  fleet  visible, 
is  abreast  of  us,  and  both  steamers  have  the  Union 
Jack  flying  at  the  foretopmast,  the  signal  for  a 
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pilot.  We  are  yet  fifteen  miles  from  the  inlet, 
and  can  hardly  make  it  before  night  sets  in.  It 
is  therefore  determined  to  lay  off  and  on  until 
morning,  as  no  pilot  appears.  The  great  point 
of  danger  in  approaching  the  inlet  is  a"  shoal  that 
extends  several  miles  below  the  cape. 

As  our  steamer  passed  Cape  Hatteras  light¬ 
house,  it  became  evident  that  to  run  down  to  the 
inlet  against  a  head-wind  would  be  impossible 
before  dark,  and  Capt.  Bennett  determined  to 
put  back  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
inlet  at  high  tide  the  next  morning.  The  sun 
was  setting  through  a  band  of  clear  sky  just  above 
the  horizon  as  our  craft  went  about.  The  sky 
and  water  met  in  the  west,  at  the  Hatteras 
shoals,  and  the  breakers  as  they  arose  in  clouds 
of  spray  were  distinctly  pictured  on  the  angry 
sky.  Although  the  wind  was  a  light  soft  south¬ 
ern  wind,  there  was  a  heavy  swell  which  made 
our  good  craft  roll  and  pitch  until  the  mirror 
suspended  in  the  state-room  described  an  angle 
of  twenty  degrees  with  the  wall.  In  the  smooth¬ 
est  weather  there  is  a  swell  about  Capo  Hatteras 
which  is  always  dangerous.  The  light  here  is 
the  same  that  Com.  Barron  ordered  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  while  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
works  at  the  inlet.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
he  leaves  Fort  Warren  he  will  be  made  to  atone 
for  that  and  other  treacherous  acts. 

The  moon  and  stars  shone  brightly  as  we  slow- 
ljr  steamed  northward  and  westward.  About 
seven  o’clock  we  met  the  little  steamer  Picket, 
with  Gen.  Burnside  on  board,  steaming  bravely 
on  towards  the  light.  We  hailed  her  as  she 
passed,  describing  a  circle  in  the  air  with  her 
masts,  and  informed  her  we  were  too  late  to  pass 
the  bar  that  night,  and  kept  on  our  way.  The 
rollers  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  with  a  sullen 
murmur,  and  heaved  up  clouds  of  spray  that 
glittered  in  the  bright  moonlight.  To  the  east¬ 
ward  of  us  rolled  the  broad  Atlantic,  unbroken 
by  an  obstacle  for  thousands  of  miles.  The 
steamer  rose  and  fell  on  the  swell  and  creaked 
through  every  timber  as  a  cross-sea  with  the 
force  of  ten  thousand  sledge-hammers  would 
strike  her  abeam  and  send  her  guard  under  on 
the  opposite  side.  She  soon  righted  herself,  and 
pouring  a  sheet  of  water  from  her  side,  plunged 
forward  to  struggle  with  the  next  hill  of  water. 

We  held  this  course  until  half-past  eleven, 
calculating  that  against  a  head-wind,  which  was 
gradually  increasing,  we  would  regain  the  light¬ 
house  by  daylight.  As  we  went  about  we  got 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea  and  rolled  with  a 
wheel  out  of  water  half  the  time,  bringing  the 
strain  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  we  lurched 
from  side  to  side.  Those  who  escaped  from  sea¬ 
sickness  during  the  early  part  of  the  passage 
were  now  brought  to  the  rail,  but  as  the  duties 
ol  a  faithful  correspondent  do  not  admit  of  in¬ 
dulgence  in  this  weakness,  the  writer,  perhaps 
through  the  power  of  the  press,  which  even 
Neptune  seems  to  acknowledge,  maintained  that 
equilibrium  necessary  to  fully  transcribe  all  he 
sees  and  hears. 

At  five  minutes  past  seven  on  Monday  morn- 
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ing,  as  the  sun  arose  from  the  waste  of  waters 
to  the  east  of  us,  we  were  abreast  the  lighthouse 
and  in  the  roughest  part  of  the  sea  off  Cape 
Hatteras.  The  wind,  which  freshened  during  the 
night,  was  now  hushed  into  a  gentle  and  warm 
south  wind.  The  sea  ran  pretty  high  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  our  craft  showed  her  sea  qualities  in  ris¬ 
ing  like  a  waterfowl  over  the  swells.  Between  us 
and  the  land  the  sea  broke  in  sheets  of  spray 
over  Diamond  shoal,  and  inside  the  shoal  were 
five  of  our  lleet  of  steamers  that  lay  off  and  on 
during  the  night,  and  took  the  inner  course  in 
the  morning.  Keeping  well  out  to  sea,  we  passed 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  shoal,  and  had  a 
clear  course  to  the  inlet.  As  we  approached  the 
bar  just  outside  the  inlet,  the  steamer  S.  R. 
Spaulding  which  left  Fortress  Monroe  for  Port 
Royal,  and  brought  Com.  Goldsborough  to  Hat¬ 
teras,  came  steaming  along  in  company  with  our 
vessels. 

A  small  side-wheel  tug,  with  a  gun  mounted 
fore  and  aft,  came  through  the  inlet  with  a  pilot 
to  conduct  us  over  the  bar.  A  dark  cloud  which 
had  been  coming  down  from  the  north-east  as  we 
approached  now  passed  over  us,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  squall  which  sent  the  spray  from  the 
breakers  on  the  bar  dying  about  in  clouds.  The 
captain  of  the  tug  hailed  us  and  asked:  “  What 
water  do  you  draw?”  Our  captain  answered: 
“  Eight  feet.”  The  pilot  shouted :  “  There  is  too 
much  sea  on  the  bar  for  you.”  At  this  time  the 
Spaulding  headed  for  the  breakers,  and  was  soon 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  spray.  Our  captain  re¬ 
marked,  “  If  she  can  pass,  so  can  we,”  and  with 
that,  our  ship’s  head  was  put  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

With  some  anxiety  we  watched  the  progress 
of  the  Spaulding,  which  was  uninterrupted,  and 
we  were  soon  in  the  breakers,  the  spray  from 
which  dew  over  our  hurricane  deck,  drenching 
everything  and  everybody ;  but  we  were  the  dr.st 
of  the  transport  deet  to  pass  through  the  inlet, 
which  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
wide.  The  little  Picket,  which  was  taken  in  tow 
by  a  large  steamer  in  the  morning,  had  been  cast 
loose,  and  came  in  next  on  her  own  hook.  The 
other  vessels  came  as  they  arrived ;  but  eleven  or 
twelve,  that  arrived  too  late,  anchored  outside  to 
leeward  of  the  land,  and  one,  the  City  of  New- 
York,  after  trying  twice  to  cross  the  bar,  during 
one  of  which  efforts  she  grounded  but  soon  got 
off,  was  at  last  compelled  to  anchor  just  outside 
the  breakers. 

As  we  steamed  down  the  coast  from  the  cape 
to  the  inlet,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
a  south- east  direction  from  the  cape,  we  saw  the 
earth-works  of  Fort  Ilatteras  and  the  blue  uni¬ 
forms  of  our  troops,  who  seemed  to  be  busily 
engaged  on  the  works.  As  we  came  nearer  the 
inlet,  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  occupying  Fort 
Clark  were  visible,  with  a  tall  flag-staff  bearing 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  high  on  the  “  sacred  soil.” 
Soon  Fort  Clark  became  visible,  and  a  line  of 
teams  and  loaded  wagons  going  toward  the  Fort. 
The  boys  came  running  towards  the  beach  to  get 
a  good  view  of  us. 


The  gunboats  recently  arrived  from  Fortress 
Monroe  were  anchored  inside  the  northern  hook, 
formed  by  the  sandy  termination  of  Hatteras 
island,  and  the  larger  number  of  our  vessels  that 
gained  the  inside  of  the  inlet  anchored  east  and 
north  of  the  entrance,  while  many  dropped  their 
anchors  in  the  inlet  itself.  The  tide  setting  out 
fast,  and  the  wind  from  the  north-east,  made  a 
heavy  strain  on  our  cables,  to  ease  which  some 
of  our  vessels  were  obliged  to  keep  their  wheels 
gently  in  motion. 

A  more  forlorn-looking  region  cannot  well  be 
conceived  of,  than  the  country  (if  two  sand-spits 
approaching  each  other  can  be  so  called)  about 
the  inlet.  For  miles  in  each  direction,  the  sandy 
ridge  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide;  but  anything  that  can  give  us  the  shelter 
we  now  enjoy  we  regard  with  delight,  for  the 
wind  that  sweeps  over  us  now  must  make  the  sea 
outside  anything  but  desirable. 

On  board  the  Cossack,  Hatteras  Inlet,  1 
January  14.  i 

A  gale  from  the  north-east  prevailed  all  day. 
At  noon  it  was  varied  by  a  smart  shower,  which 
we  hoped  would  knock  down  the  sea  and  wind 
up  the  gale,  but  we  were  disappointed.  The  wind 
continued  increasing  in  fury  instead  of  diminish¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  watching  with  painful  in¬ 
terest  the  steamer  City  of  New-York,  which  is 
aground  in  the  breakers  outside  the  inlet,  and 
with  the  glass  we  can  see  the  breakers  making  a 
dash  over  her  stern.  There  are  evidently  some 
of  the  crew  on  board,  for  a  signal  of  distress  was 
shown  this  morning  at  the  same  time  her  fore¬ 
mast  was  being  cut  away,  carrying  the  maintop- 
mast  with  it  as  it  fell.  Her  funnel  was  either 
cut  away  or  broken  by  the  heaving  of  the  vessel 
still  later,  and  at  night  she  looked  as  much  like  a 
total  wreck  as  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  captain 
has  expressed  a  willingness' to  go  to  their  aid,  but 
he  has  no  orders,  and  has  six  or  seven  hundred 
lives  aboard,  which  would  all  be  risked  by  going 
out.  The  lower  spit  of  the  island,  on  which  Fort 
Hatteras  stands,  is  almost  submerged,  and  the 
fortifications  look  like  an  island  instead  of  a  part 
of  the  beach. 

The  works  here  are  nearly  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  taken.  The  guns  have  been  mount¬ 
ed,  and  some  slight  repairs  made  in  the  works. 
A  steam-engine  works  two  condensers  for  making 
fresh  water  from  salt  water,  which  is  the  only 
water  this  region  supplies.  The  principal  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  the  North,  regular  shipments  be¬ 
ing  made  by  every  steamer  from  Baltimore.  The 
barracks  occupied  by  the  troops  are  those  erected 
by  the  North-Carolinians  previous  to  the  surrender 
of  the  forts.  A  large  gun  brought  here  by  the  reb¬ 
els,  and  which  was  cast  last  spring  by  the  Tredegar 
Works  in  Richmond,  has  been  mounted  on  the 
beach,  on  a  circular  platform,  by  our  men,  and  is 
a  formidable-looking  weapon.  It  commands  the 
inlet  and  the  sound  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles. 

Two  companies  of  the  Forty-eighth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  a  company  of  regulars,  garrison  the 
forts  at  the  inlet.  The  Ninth  New-York,  Col. 
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Hawkins,  and  the  remaining  companies  of  the 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  are  encamped  four  or 
five  miles  further  north  on  the  island,  at  Camp 
Winfield  and  Camp  Wool.  A  battery  is  in  course 
of  construction  near  the  camps,  which  is  nearly 
ready  to  receive  its  armament. 

Brig. -Gen.  Williams  is  in  command  of  this  post. 

January  15. 

The  prospect  for  a  better  day  is  promising  this 
morning.  The  wind,  which  changed  to  north¬ 
east  during  the  night,  has  fallen  to  a  gentle 
breeze,  but  there  is  a  high  tide  which  rushes 
through  the  inlet  like  a  mill-race.  I  enclose  a 
chapter  of  incidents  which  have  had  a  somewhat 
depressing  influence  on  the  spirits  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  division,  but  all  are  too  much  engaged 
to  be  seriously  affected  by  them.  Although  the 
crew  of  the  City  of  New-York  have  been  saved 
from  a  terrible  fate,  the  worst  fears  for  the  vessel 
and  cargo  have  received  confirmation.  There  is 
a  probability  of  saving  the  rifles  and  some  shells ; 
in  fact,  some  of  the  latter  have  been  taken  off  by 
the  boats  of  the  George  Peabody.  The  remains 
of  Col.  Allen,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  New- Jersey 
regiment,  have  been  recovered.  They  were  wash¬ 
ed  ashore  by  the  tide,  this  afternoon. 

A  consultation  was  held  to-day  by  Gens.  Burn¬ 
side,  Foster,  Reno,  Parke,  and  Williams,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  is  preparation  for  an  advance,  prob¬ 
ably  toward  Roanoke  Island,  on  which  the  rebels 
are  known  to  be  encamped  in  considerable  force, 
and  the  possession  of  which  is  desirable,  as  it 
will  cut  off  communication  between  Pamlico  and 
Albermale  Sounds. 

Eight  gunboats  have  been  stationed  about 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  inlet,  as  a 
picket-guard  against  a  night  attack  from  rebel 
gunboats  from  the  mainland. 

The  Cossack  is  the  most  advanced  toward  this 
point,  of  the  transport  fleet,  and  such  precau¬ 
tions  as  placing  blankets  over  the  windows 
through  which  lights  may  be  visible,  have  been 
resorted  to.  In  more  exposed  positions  lights 
are  prohibited.  Your  correspondent’s  state-room 
is  on  the  side  nearest  the  advanced  gunboats, 
but  as  the  room  is  lighted  from  a  deck-light  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  precaution  of  conceal¬ 
ing  the  light  is  not  resorted  to. 

As  the  weather  will  now  admit  of  vessels  leav¬ 
ing  their  anchorage,  it  is  anticipated  that  shots  will 
be  exchanged  to-night,  with  some  rebel  boat  that 
may  attempt  to  make  a  reconnoissance.  There 
are  known  to  be  six  or  seven  gunboats  on  the 
sound,  but  whether  they  will  dare  to  show  them¬ 
selves  is  doubtful.  Our  boats  will  probably  ad¬ 
vance  until  they  discover  their  haunts,  and  then 
sharp  work  is  anticipated. 

IIatteras  Inlet,  January  15. 

Next  to  the  interest  with  which  the  ebbing  of 
a  human  life  is  watched,  is  that  with  which  a 
noble  ship,  that  is  thumping  her  life  out,  is  re¬ 
garded.  The  propeller  City  of  New-York  has  just 
foundered  within  sight  of  over  thirty  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  and  not  one  able  to  stretch  forth  a  hand 
to  aid  her  in  her  terrible  necessity.  Throughout 


the  whole  of  yesterday  she  was  watched  with 
anxious  eyes  from  the  decks  of  an  entire  fleet, 
and  all  the  probabilities  of  her  condition  canvass¬ 
ed,  while  the  imagination,  in  the  absence  of  facts, 
was  left  to  picture  the  state  of  her  crew,  as  being 
attended  by  all  the  horrors  which  sympathy  with 
them  could  inspire. 

Providentially  her  crew  were  saved,  but  after 
what  terrible  sufferings,  physical  and  mental, 
and  what  a  depth  of  despair,  is  best  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  they  spent  the  whole  of 
Tuesday  and  Tuesday  night  lashed  to  the  rigging 
to  prevent  being  washed  off  by  the  sea,  which 
made  a  clean  breach  over  her  every  few  minutes 
and  that  all  her  boats  but  one,  which  could  not 
be  launched  safely  in  the  foaming  surf  about  her, 
had  been  destroyed ;  another  having  been  taken 
away  by  the  first  officer  and  four  of  the  crew, 
shortly  after  she  grounded. 

JIEROISM  OF  TWO  MECHANICS. 

To  the  heroism  of  two  men  is  chiefly  due  the 
salvation  of  the  crew.  The  captain,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  remaining  on  board,  would  take  no  action  in 
relation  to  lowering  the  last  remaining  one  of  the 
five  ship’s  boats,  when  William  II.  Beach,  and 
his  brother,  Charles  A.  Beach,  both  mechanics 
from  Newark,  N.  J.,  determined,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  launch  the  yawl,  and  make  an  effort  to  gain 
the  fleet,  whence  they  expected  assistance.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this  successfully,  they  asked  the  captain 
and  pilot  to  accompany  them,  but  they  declining, 
the  second  engineer,  William  Miller,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  Hugh  McCabe,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  fire¬ 
man,  and  George  Mason,  of  Staten  Island,  (the 
colored  steward  of  the  vessel,)  resolved  to  accom¬ 
pany  them.  They  pulled  over  the  bar  with  the 
flowing  tide,  and  gave  notice  to  several  vessels  of 
the  fleet,  from  which  were  immediately  sent  surf 
and  other  boats  to  their  aid,  and  thus  the  crew 
were  saved. 

From  various  sources  I  have  compiled  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  vessel,  her  cargo,  her  voyage  here,  and 
the  catastrophe  in  which  it  terminated. 

The  City  of  New  York  was  a  six  hundred  ton 
propeller,  built  by  Mr.  Cope,  of  Hoboken,  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  line  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  rated  A2.  Her  engine  was  a  double  cylin¬ 
der,  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  made  by 
Hogg  &  Delamater,  of  New-York,  and  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  About  two  years  ago  she  was 
chartered  by  the  Government  for  the  coast  survey, 
when  she  was  plated  with  three  eighth  inch  iron. 
She  drew  about  sixteen  feet  of  water,  and  was 
built  very  sharp.  She  was  offered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  long  ago  for  sixty  thousand  dollars,  but 
she  was  considered  to  be  of  too  deep  draft  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

I  he  steamer  left  New-York  at  ten  a.m.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  the  seventh  inst.,  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
eight  hundred  uncharged  sixty-four  pounder  shells, 
sixty  cases  of  rifles,  four  hundred  barrels  of  can¬ 
non-powder,  some  barrels  of  cartridges,  and  rifle- 
powder  in  tin  cases,  a  supply  of  Sibley  tents,  mat¬ 
tresses,  blankets  and  cots,  and  large  stores  of 
baled  hay  and  oats.  She  arrived  at  Fortress  Mon- 
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roe  on  Thursday,  at  eleven  o’clock  and  thirty  min¬ 
utes  A.M. 

She  left  Fortress  Monroe  at  noon,  on  Saturday, 
with  sealed  orders,  and  when  outside  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  her  steam-valve  broke,  by  which  the  vessel 
lost  two  hours  while  repairing  it.  She  arrived 
off  Cape  Ilatteras  lighthouse  at  half-past  ten  on 
Sunday  morning,  where  she  anchored,  preferring 
to  await  the  next  morning  in  order  to  have  a  whole 
day  to  cross  Hatteras  shoals  and  make  the  inlet, 
and  to  avoid  the  fogs  that  prevailed  all  Sunday. 
Next  morning  she  started  to  cross  the  shoals,  and 
in  doing  so  struck  fifteen  times  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  frame-work  about  her  screw  was 
bent  so  as  to  infringe  upon  the  fans  of  the  screw, 
which  jarred  the  packing  from  the  shaft,  and 
through  the  opening  she  leaked  considerably. 
Her  damage  at  this  point  was  not  of  a  serious 
character,  hut  the  captain  came  to  anchor  with  a 
signal  for  a  pilot  flying. 

No  pilot  arriving,  and  several  of  the  vessels  of 
the  fleet  having  passed  her  toward  the  inlet,  the 
captain  thought  it  just  as  safe  to  try  to  make  the 
inlet  as  to  lie  there.  He  accordingly  steamed 
forward,  and  as  he  approached  the  bar  was  met 
by  the  pilot’s  tug  from  inside.  The  tug  turned 
as  if  to  lead  the  way,  and  told  the  pilot  of  the 
City  of  New  York  that  he  was  in  the  right  chan¬ 
nel  and  might  go  ahead,  when  the  steamer  imme¬ 
diately  struck.  The  pilot  on  the  tug  repeated  his 
injunctions  to  keep  ahead,  notwithstanding  he 
was  informed  the  vessel  had  struck.  All  head¬ 
way  soon  ceased,  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
stretch  a  hawser  from  the  steamer  to  the  tug, 
which  failed  of  any  beneficial  result.  The  tug- 
then  went  through  the  inlet,  as  the  people  on  the 
steamer  supposed,  to  send  a  more  powerful  vessel 
to  haul  her  off,  but  no  assistance  came.  At  this 
point  the  first  officer  lowered  a  boat  from  the  davits, 
and  putting  two  sets  of  oars  in  her,  four  of  the 
crew  followed,  and  they  put  off  to  a  schooner  an¬ 
chored  outside  the  breakers. 

The  steamer  grounded  on  the  bar  just  outside 
the  inlet,  where  the  sea  broke  completely  over  her 
stern.  About  her  the  sea  was  a  sheet  of  foaming 
breakers.  Every  sea  lifted  her  up,  and  when  its 
force  was  expended,  she  came  down  with  a  shock 
which  embedded  her  still  deeper  in  the  sand.  In 
a  short  time  the  two  boats  housed  on  her  deck 
were  stove  in  by  the  sea,  and  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  launch  her  life-boat  it  filled  with 
water,  and  the  painter  breaking,  it  drifted  to  sea. 
But  one  boat  now  remained,  which  those  on  the 
wreck  were  fearful  of  launching,  believing  that  it 
also  would  be  lost.  The  S.  R.  Spaulding  at  this 
time  passed  out  to  sea  through  the  inlet  on  her 
way  to  Port  Royal,  and  was  hailed  from  the 
wreck,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  their  call, 
and  with  terror  in  their  hearts  the  sufferers  turned 
to  the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  their  per¬ 
ilous  position.  During  the  night  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  to  a  gale  and  the  steamer  was  leaking 
rapidly. 

The  pumps  were  kept  working  by  the  steam 
which  was  kept  up  till  ten  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  when  the  fires  were  extinguished  by  the 


rising  water  in  the  ship.  At  this  time  the  ensign 
was  hoisted  with  the  union  down — a  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  but  no  assistance  was  sent.  The  foremast 
of  the  steamer  was  now  cut  away,  and  in  falling 
it  carried  away  the  main-topmast.  This  eased  the 
vessel  somewhat,  but  still  she  thumped  heavily 
on  the  sand,  and  her  smoke-stack  was  afterwards 
cut  away,  but  with  little  benefit,  as  the  sea  was 
now  breaking  through  in  several  places.  The 
crew  now  tied  life-preservers  about  them,  lashed 
themselves  to  the  rigging  to  prevent  being  washed 
overboard,  and  prepared  to  spend  the  night  on 
board,  awaiting  the  momentary  breaking  up  of 
the  vessel.  About  three  o’clock  in  the'  morning 
the  sea  began  to  lift  the  deck  from  the  hull  with 
every  surge.  At  eight  o’clock  it  was  resolved  to 
launch  the  remaining  boat,  and  the  five  men  above 
named  got  in,  and  pulling  through  the  surf  to  the 
fleet,  succeeded  in  communicating  the  condition 
of  the  wreck  to  the  nearest  vessels,  which  at  once 
sent  off  their  boats  to  take  the  sufferers  from  the 
wreck. 

The  pilot  of  the  tug  reported  at  headquarters 
that  the  vessel  was  in  no  danger,  and  would  live 
through  it,  and  that  the  crew  had  abandoned  her 
and  gone  on  board  the  schooner  outside.  This 
probably  explains  the  reason  why  no  aid  was  sent 
to  the  vessel. 

The  men  who  were  taken  off  the  wreck  had 
eaten  nothing  during  the  twenty-four  hours  pre¬ 
vious,  and,  exhausted  with  the  cold  sea  which 
drenched  them  with  spray  from  the  breakers,  and 
the  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  retain  their  po¬ 
sitions  on  the  surging  wreck  for  nearly  twenty 
hours,  required  to  be  supported  after  reaching  the 
vessels  to  which  they  were  taken.  Dozens  of 
willing  hands  were  extended  to  them,  and  their 
wet  clothes  were  at  once  changed  for  dry  and 
comfortable  apparel. 

As  soon  as  the  sealed  orders,  under  which  they 
sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  were  opened,  it  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  general  comment  why  a  ves¬ 
sel  drawing  sixteen  feet  should  be  sent  through 
an  inlet  in  which  the  present  depth  is  not  more 
than  thirteen  feet.  This  may  become  a  subject 
of  future  investigation.  The  pilot  of  the  tug  sent 
out  to  conduct  the  vessels  over  the  bar  asked  of 
each  captain  the  draft  of  his  vessel  as  she  ap¬ 
proached,  with  this  single  exception. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  places  of  their  residence. 

Captain,  Joseph  W.  Nyc,  of  Falmouth,  Mass. 

First  officer,  J.  G.  Rogers,  of  New-York. 

Second  .officer,  Ward  Eldridge,  of  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Chief  engineer,  Reuben  Carpenter,  of  Milton 
on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Second  engineer,  William  Miller,  of  Nashville, 

rp  * 

lenn. 

Third  engineer,  A.  Sherman. 

Coast  pilot,  J.  T.  Horton. 

Stevedore,  Mr.  Bassett. 

Purser,  Mr.  Smith,  in  charge  of  stores. 

Mechanics  in  the  employment  of  the  coast  di¬ 
vision:  John  Dye  and  brother,  master  masons; 
William  H.  Beach,  wagon-maker,  and  Charles  A. 
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Beach,  forger,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  last  two 
were  the  men  who  launched  the  last  boat. 

The  steam  gunboat  Zouave,  Capt.  ffm.  Hunt, 
of  the  coast  division,  sank  this  morning  at  her 
anchorage.  She  was  used  as  a  transport,  and 
had  on  board  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  volunteers,  who  were  removed,  how¬ 
ever,^  before  the  vesssel  went  down.  Her  cargo 
consisted  of  the  camp  equipage  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  and  ordnance  and  subsistence  stores  for  the 
expedition.  A  large  portion  of  the  stores  are  of 
a  character  not  to  be  damaged  by  water,  and  will 
therefore  be  saved. 

.  ^  is  supposed,  that  in  the  gale  of  Tuesday 
night,  during  which  all  the  vessels  anchored  in¬ 
side  the  inlet,  sheered  in  every  direction  by  the 
conflicting  wind  and  tide,  she  ran  foul  of  a  sunken 
wreck,  and  was  stove  in.  She  lies  at  present  in 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  water,  and  several 
tugs  are  engaged  in  removing  her  cargo.  She 
will  be  got  up  in  a  short  time. 

The  Zouave  was  formerly  a  North  River  freight- 
boat,  and  was  known  as  the  Marshal  Ney.  She 
was  bought  by  the  Government,  reconstructed, 
and  changed  into  a  gunboat.  She  behaved  very 
well  on  the  voyage  down,  having  made  on  the 
Chesapeake  four  miles  an  hour  with  a  barque  and 
a  schooner  in  tow. 

In  addition  to  the  other  casualties,  which  have 
attended  the  coast  division,  is  one  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  painful  character.  Col.  J.  W.  Allen,  and  Sur¬ 
geon  F.  S.  Weller,  of  the  Ninth  New-Jersey  vol¬ 
unteers,  were  drowned  by  the  oversetting  of  a 
small-boat  in  the  breakers  at  the  inlet,  this  morn- 
ing.  Col.  Allen  left  the  ship  Ann  E.  Thompson, 
on  which  his  regiment  was  transported  to  this 
point,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  to  report  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side,  on  board  the  Picket.  The  boat  was  manned 
by  sailors  from  the  ship. 

The  Ann  E.  Thompson  is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  anchored  outside  the  inlet,  on  Monday 
evening,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  General’s  ship, 
it  was  necessary  to  pull  over  the  bar  and  through 
the  inlet.  The  boat  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Picket,  and  Col.  Allen  made  his  report;  but  as 
he  was  returning  through  the  inlet,  the  boat  was 
upset,  and  himself  and  the  Surgeon  were  drown¬ 
ed..  The  sailors  clung  to  the  boat  until  assistance 
arrived.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Colonel  and  the 
Surgeon,  being  encumbered  with  overcoats,  swords 
and  top-boots,  went  down  immediately.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  of  the  recovery  of  the  bodies.  A 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Col.  Allen  has  already  been 
published  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser ,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  organization  of  the  coast  division. 

Hattehas  Inlet,  January  16,  S  p.m. 

The  day  has  been  too  windy  for  small  boats  to 
be  out,  and  consequently  but  very  little  inter¬ 
course  between  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  has  taken 
place.  The  anchorage  within  the  inlet  is  of  the 
worst  character,  giving  but  little  room  for  vessels 
to  swing  with  the  tide.  Our  craft,  the  Cossack, 
in  addition  to  being  aground  twice  to-day,  yester¬ 
day  swung  round  on  the  jib-boom  of  a  brigantine, 


which  ground  to  powder  four  or  five  of  the  after 
state-rooms. 

The  fine  steamer  Louisiana,  of  Baltimore,  char¬ 
tered  temporarily  for  the  transportation  of  the 
feixth  New-Hampshire  volunteers  to  this  point 
grounded  on  Tuesday,  with  her  troops  on  board. 
I  be  soldiers  were  removed  to  another  vessel  but 
the  steamer  was  not  relieved.  She  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fceing  “hogged”  — the  sailor’s  name 
for  breaking  in  the  middle,  indicated  by  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  both  ends  of  the  vessel.  She  is  reported 
as  being  in  this  condition,  to-day.  The  steamer 
has  been  on  the  line  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk 
but  was  in  dock  when  chartered  for  the  coast  di¬ 
vision.  She  is  eight  hundred  tons  capacity,  draws 
eight  feet  water,  and  was  built  about  nine  years 
ago  in  Baltimore.  (See  Lloyds’.)  Her  engine 
was  built  by  Reader,  of  Baltimore,  and  has  a 
beam-engine  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
power,  the  cost  of  which  was  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  estimated  value  of  the  vessel  is 
about  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  She  was  mag¬ 
nificently  fitted  up  when  running  as  a  passenger- 
boat. 

A  schooner,  to  the  east  of  us,  which  was  load¬ 
ed  with  stores  for  the  expedition,  has  gone  down 
just  astern  of  us.  The  water  is  flush  with  her 
deck.  She  is  probably  swung  on  one  of  the 
sunken  wrecks,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this 
sound. 

If  we  do  not  leave  this  soon,  every  vessel  in  the 
fleet  will  be.  disabled  or  sunk  by  the  combined 
agency  of  wind,  tide  and  shoal.  But  there  is  a 
prospect  that  we  will  escape  across  what  is  called 
the  bulkhead,  to-morrow,  into  deeper  water.  The 
bulkhead  is  a  bar  inside  the  inlet,  similar  to  that 
outside,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow,  that  bales  of 
hay,  from  the  wrecked  City  of  New-York,  ground 
on  it  from  one  ebb-tide  until  the  next  flood.  It 
forms  a  barrier  against  the  sea  from  the  sound 
hence,  its  name.  On  Saturday  we  move  in  the 
(flrection  of  Roanoke  Island,  where  the  rebels  are 
believed  to  be  five  thousand  strong.  Our  picket- 
boats  report  having  seen  four  or  five  secession 
gunboats  making  a  reconnoissance  last  night,  but 
they  kept  well  out  of  the  range. 

A  member,  of  the.Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ment  died  this  morning,  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
was  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  beach.  His  name 
was  James  Conway,  of  company  D,  and  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Lower  Marion,  Pa. 

On  Board  U.  S.  Steamer  Cossack,  ) 
Hatteras  Inlet,  January  IT.  j 

No  movement  has  yet  taken  place  here.  The 
wind  continues  fresh  from  the  south-east,  en¬ 
abling  some  of  our  vessels  outside  the  inlet,  to 
come  over  the  bar.  The  schooner  Scout,  with  a 
portion  of  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  on  board, 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Bell,  came  in  this  forenoon, 
after  having  been  blown  into  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  getting  below  Cape  Lookout,  fifty-nine  miles 
south  of  her  destination.  The  supply  of  water  on 
board  was  sufficient  only  for  a  day  and  a  half,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  supposed  she  would 
have  reached  this  point.  She  left  Fortress  Mon- 
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roe  at  eleven  o’clock  Saturday  night,  and  was 
consequently  five  days  and  a  half  at  sea,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  the  men  and  crew 
were  on  a  short  allowance  of  water.  No  coffee 
could  be  made  on  board,  on  account  of  the  scar¬ 
city  of  water,  and  the  suffering  of  the  troops  was 
severe.  Many  cases  of  delirium  resulted  from 
this  state  of  affairs,  as  the  rations  consisted  chief¬ 
ly  of  salt  beef  and  pork.  The  sofeooner  experi¬ 
enced  a  succession  of  severe  gales,  adding  sea¬ 
sickness,  to  a  general  extent,  to  the  suffering  from 
want  of  water. 

The  Suwanee,  steam  gunboat,  which  had  been 
disabled  at  Annapolis,  by  blowing  out  her  steam- 
chest,  arrived  to-day,  and  will  be  added  to  the 
armed  squadron  attached  to  the  fleet. 

Two  of  the  regiments  stationed  at  this  post,  the 
Ninth  New-York,  Col.  Hawkins,  and  the  Forty- 

eighth  Pennsylvania,  Col. - ,  are  to  be  relieved 

by  the  Sixth  New-Hampshire,  Col.  Converse,  and 
the  Fifty -third  New-York,  Col.  d’Epineuil,  and 
will  join  the  forces  of  the  expedition.  The  Sixth 
New-Hampshire  has  already  been  transferred,  and 
the  Fifty-third  New-York  will  be  transferred  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  steamer  Louisiana  is  still 
aground. 

But  little  anxiety  is  felt  here  about  the  enemy’s 
gunboats.  They  give  our  bull-dogs  a  very  wide 
berth.  The  chief  anxiety  is  on  account  of  the 
indifferent  anchorage  within  the  inlet.  Almost 
every  day  some  additional  vessel  is  aground,  if 
not  permanently,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  Our 
good  craft  has  touched  bottom  several  times  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  days,  once  only  with  danger  of 
remaining  aground.  By  the  aid  of  a  few  tons  of 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  who  were  made  to  go 
from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  to  rock  her,  and 
by  backing  the  engine,  she  was  rescued  from  the 
impending  danger. 

Many  conjectures  are  expressed  in  relation  to 
the  object  in  the  economy  of  nature  of  the  sand¬ 
banks  that  make  an  inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  a 
necessity,  but  all  end  in  the  opinion  that  they 
were  intended  as  a  wholesome  and  final  test  for 
human  patience.  The  man  who  endures,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  temper,  the  million  unexpected 
and  improbable  casualties  that  must  attend  what¬ 
ever  enterprise  he  engages  in  here,  deserves  to 
be  canonized  among  the  most  patient  of  his  race. 
How  the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
region  managed  to  maintain  anything  more  than 
vegetative  existence  is  a  miracle.  One  can  readi¬ 
ly  understand  how  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
wrecker  becomes  an  article  of  faith,  to  doubt 
which  is  a  wicked  heresy,  by  enduring  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  this  region  for  a  single  day.  Next  to 
wrecking,  piloting  vessels  through  the  tortuous 
ramifications  of  the  sand-bars  of  Pamlico  Sound 
is  the  legitimate  profession  of  the  biped  mollusca 
of  this  region,  and  when  you  think  you  have 
settled  with  your  pilot  and  given  him  a  gratuity 
in  the  way  of  sail-cloth,  or  rope,  there  is  a  final 
request  for  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork,  as  he  has 
just  lost  a  barrel  by  damage  from  sea-water. 

Natural  philosophers  argue  the  existence  of 
certain  animals  from  the  natural  productions  of 


different  regions  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
earth’s  formation;  by  the  same  rule,  although  no 
trace  of  the  species  is  to  be  found  at  present  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  the  existence 
of  the  wrecker  is  established  by  the  remains  of 
innumerable  wrecks.  No  other  animal  can  exist 
on  this  coast. 

IIatteras  Inlet,  January  19. 

W e  are  still  awaiting  the  order  to  advance  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  as  the  promulgation  of 
that  order  is  dependent  on  results  yet  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  the  time  of  our  departure  is  problemati¬ 
cal.  It  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  doubtful 
things  are  always  uncertain.  The  author  must 
have  been  connected  with  some  great  military 
and  naval  expedition  to  have  been  so  impressed 
with  this  truth  as  to  declare  it  axiomatically. 
We  are  still  within  Hatteras  Inlet,  and  each  day 
of  delay  adds  one  if  not  two  to  the  list  of  our 
disasters. 

Night  before  last  the  gunboat  Suwanee  arrived 
here  and  anchored  almost  on  the  bar.  Before 
long  she  was  aground.  Yesterday  she  partly 
bilged  and  is  now  unfit  for  service.  The  gun¬ 
boat  Ranger  also  went  aground.  The  steamer 
Cossack  was  aground  from  Saturday  morning 
until  Sunday  morning.  The  gunboat  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  aground  yesterday,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  over  the  swash  into  deep  water.  A  large 
ship  grounded  on  the  bar  outside  the  inlet,  but 
subsequently  got  off. 

A  tug  that  swung  foul  of  the  Brant  Island 
shoal  lightship,  which  is  anchored  here,  having 
been  captured  from  the  rebels,  had  her  guard 
and  gangway  crushed  into  her  cabin,  showing 
her  timbers  to  be  rotten.  A  grand  mistake 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  selection  of 
vessels  for  the  expedition.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  have  been  aground 
and  several  have  been  lost  through  their  great 
draft.  The  vessels  draw  too  much  for  the  waters 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  operate.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  figures  on  the  stem  and  stern 
of  some  of  our  vessels  have  been  altered  in  order 
to  secure  their  sale  to  the  Government. 

To-day  I  have  noticed  for  the  first  time  since 
we  left  Annapolis  something  peculiar  in  the  day. 
The  Pennsylvanians  were  singing  hymns  at  vari¬ 
ous  intervals,  and  referring  to  my  dates,  I  per¬ 
ceived  it  was  Sunday.  But  from  no  other  ex¬ 
ternal  indication  could  I  infer  that  a  Sabbath  had 
shed  its  benign  influence  on  the  bleak  desolation 
about  me.  I  went  ashore  and  found  Capt.  Bel- 
gcr,  of  the  Seventh  Rhode  Island  battery,  land¬ 
ing  his  horses  from  the  George  Peabody.  The 
trembling  creatures  were  led  to  the  gangway  of 
the  steamer,  and  after  attaching  a  rope  about  thirty 
feet  long  to  their  necks,  were  pushed  over  into 
the  water  ;  the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  to 
the  stern  of  a  small  boat,  they  were  thus  led 
ashore.  They  were  entirely  under  water  when 
thrown  over,  and  came  up  snorting  and  puffing, 
but  invariably  striking  out  by  instinct  for  the 
1  beach.  Capt.  Belger’s  battery  will  be  left  here  a 
I  short  time,  as  there  is  no  immediate  service  re- 
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quired  of  it,  and  the  Peabody  will  be  required 
as  a  transport  for  infantry. 

These  forts,  the  scene  of  Gen.  Butler’s  exploit, 
are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
found  by  our  forces.  Fort  Hatteras,  the  nearest 
to  the  inlet,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  work,  riveted  with  wooden  piles,  and  the 
sand  of  which  it  is  composed  is  double  sodded. 
Four  or  five  of  the  guns  are  yet  unmounted. 
Within  the  circular  work  are  protecting  bastions 
of  earth,  and  a  large  bomb-proof  magazine  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre.  The  barracks  within  the  work 
accommodate  one  company,  and  are  occupied  at 
present  by  company  C,  First  United  States  artil¬ 
lery,  under  Capt.  Morris.  Fort  Clark  is  a  much 
smaller  work,  and  is  occupied  by  company  B, 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  James  Wren. 

The  post  is  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Thomas  Williams,  with  the  following  staff : 
Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Lieutenant  C.  Cook ; 
Brigade  Quartermaster,  Lieut.  H.  E.  Elliott ;  Com¬ 
missary  of  Subsistence,  Capt.  John  Clark;  Lieut. 
G.  C.  DeKay,  A.D.C. ;  Lieut.  J.  C.  Biddle,  A.D.C.; 
Brigade  Surgeon,  Dr.  T.  H.  Bache,  son  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bache,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  sand-spit  on  which  the  forts  are  erected 
still  bears  traces  of  the  bombardment  in  the 
form  of  fragments  of  bomb-shells  and  unexploded 
shells,  with  a  few  solid  sixty-four-pound  shot. 
The  camps  further  up  the  island  are  being  en¬ 
trenched  with  skilfully  constructed  earthworks, 
which  will  prevent  all  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
of  such  affairs  as  cutting  off  regiments,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Twentieth  Indiana.  This  affair  has 
been  magnified  into  an  undue  importance  by  the 
newspaper  correspondents,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  sensation  in  the  humdrum  life  at  Hatteras 
Inlet,  have  spread  rather  extensively  on  this  tri¬ 
fling  affair.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
terrible  execution  by  the  shells  of  the  Monticello 
was  a  joke  practised  on  the  credulity  of  these 
sensationists,  and  the  only  mortality  resulting 
from  her  fire  was  the  killing  of  an  inoffensive 
inhabitant  of  the  island.  Not  one  rebel  was 
killed. 

The  Ninth  New-York  alone  will  be  relieved  at 
this  post  by  the  Sixth  New-Hampshire.  The  For¬ 
ty-eighth  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  relieved,  as  was 
stated  in  a  previous  letter,  but  will  continue  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  command  of  Gen.  Williams. 

Hattebas  Inlet,  January  20. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  present,  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  vessels  over  the  bulkhead  or 
swash,  within  the  inlet.  Our  vessels  are  nearly 
all  too  deep  to  pass,  except  at  the  top  of  the  tide, 
and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  remove  troops, 
stores  and  coal,  and  to  blow  the  water  out  of  the 
boilers.  When  the  vessels  are  lightened  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree,  they  are  taken  in  tow  by 
the  light-draft  tugs,  and  at  high  tide  are,  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  worked  over.  An  opera¬ 
tion  that  should  have  been  completed  before  our 
arrival  here,  was  not  commenced  until  to-day. 
Soundings  are  being  taken  on  the  bar,  and  the 


channel  indicated  by  barrel  buoys,  on  which 
lights  are  to  be  placed  at  night. 

We  have  just  received  intelligence  of  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Pocahontas,  which  was  loaded  with 
the  horses  of  the  F ourth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  of 
the  First  battalion  Fifth  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
horses  of  the  staff-officers  of  several  regiments,  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  horses.  Seven¬ 
teen  horses  were  brought  to  the  shore,  and  nine¬ 
ty-six  were  lost.  No  lives  were  lost.  The  vessel 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  in  the 
country.  She  was  built  over  thirty  years  ago, 
and  ran  from  Baltimore  to  points  below,  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  She  was  chartered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  present  trip  only.  She  was  dis¬ 
abled  by  one  of  her  flues  giving  out  while  at  sea, 
and  was  run  ashore  about  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  The  vessel  was  run  ashore  on 
Friday,  and  the  crew,  with  the  horses,  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  here  until  Sunday,  after  two  days’  travel  in 
the  heavy  sands  of  this  region. 

Propellers  and  steam-tugs  are  being  sent  out  to 
remove  the  troops  and  stores  from  the  heavy 
ships,  three  or  four  of  which  have  been  anchored 
off  the  beach  since  Monday,  the  thirteenth.  Their 
draft  is  too  great  to  admit  of  them  being  brought 
inside,  even  unloaded,  and  they  will  probably^ be 
sent  hack  to  New-York.  They  can  be  seen  roll¬ 
ing  and  tossing  with  the  heavy  sea  that  the  east 
and  south-east  winds  of  the  past  two  days  have 
driven  on  the  coast. 

Albert  H.  Tucker,  of  Milford,  Mass.,  a  private 
of  company  B,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  vol¬ 
unteers,  died  to-day  of  pleurisy,  and  will  be  bu¬ 
ried  to-morrow,  on  the  beach.  The  chaplain  of 
the  regiment  intends  reading  the  funeral  services 
over  the  deceased,  at  which  the  company  to  which 
he  belonged,  are  to  be  present.  Two  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  died  of  small-pox, 
and  were  buried  at  sea,  owing  to  the  infectious 
character  of  the  disease. 

Col.  Allen,  of  the  New-Jersey  Ninth,  left  the 
Ann  E.  Thompson,  accompanied  by  Surg.  Weller, 
of  the  regiment,  the  captain  and  second  mate  of 
the  ship,  with  a  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  sailors  and 
soldiers,  in  a  surf-boat,  to  report  to  Gen.  Burnside. 
They  were  returning  to  the  ship,  and  when  in  the 
breakers  outside  the  inlet,  a  heavy  sea  broke  over 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  filling  her  with  water,  and 
washing  the  crew  back  toward  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  The  Surgeon  was  trampled  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  the  men,  who  were  forced  back  by  the 
water,  and  was  drowned  in  the  boat.  Their  oars 
were  washed  away,  and  the  boat  was  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  the  breakers,  which  soon  upset  her. 
The  Colonel  and  the  second  mate  of  the  ship, 
whose  name  is  James  Taylor,  were  both  drowned 
when  the  boat  capsized ;  and  all  hands  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  perished,  but  for  the  proximity  of  the 
tug  Patuxent,  Captain  Jeremiah  Bennett,  whose 
pilot,  James  McIntyre,  of  Philadelphia,  launched 
the  boats  of  the  steamer,  which  picked  up  the 
captain  of  the  ship  and  the  boat’s  crew.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  Colonel  Allen  and  Surgeon  Weller  will 
be  sent  North  in  the  Spaulding,  which  is  daily 
expected  to  arrive  from  Port  Royal. 
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Hatteras  Inlet,  January  21. 

We  feel  somewhat  encouraged  to-day,  in  the 
brightening  prospect  for  soon  getting  over  the  bar 
into  deep  water.  Gen.  Burnside  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  arrival  of  four  or  five  tugs,  char¬ 
tered  at  Annapolis,  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.  This  loss  has  been  partially 
supplied  by  three  tugs,  which  were  sent  from 
Philadelphia,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Port  Roy¬ 
al,  but  which  were  compelled,  by  stress  of  weath¬ 
er,  to  put  back  to  this  point,  after  going  within 
about  a  hundred  miles  of  their  destination.  Their 
experience  of  the  rough  sea  outside,  has  rendered 
them  unfit  for  service,  except  in  smooth  water, 
and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  remain  here, 
where  their  presence  is  of  great  value  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  steamers  are  the  Phenix,  the  Pa¬ 
tuxent,  and  the  Pilot  Boy.  Gen.  Burnside  has 
kept  them  constantly  employed  in  conducting 
vessels  over  the  shoals,  outside  and  inside. 

The  vessels  of  the  naval  fleet,  formerly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  North-Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
under  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  have  been  over 
the  swash,  and  in  deep  water,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  last  two  days.  The  veteran  declares 
his  readiness  to  go  into  action  in  ten  minutes, 
should  the  enemy  have  the  temerity  to  appear. 
The  delay  at  present,  is  occasioned  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  transports  over  the  shoal 
water.  The  vessels  of  the  naval  fleet  have  been 
selected  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  waters  to  be  navigated,  and  the 
maximum  draft  has  been  limited  to  eight  feet. 
But  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  get¬ 
ting  these  vessels  over,  but  the  movements  of  the 
entire  expedition  are  hampered  by  the  depth  of 
water  required  for  our  transports. 

The  first  of  the  large  transports  has  just  got 
over  the  swash,  by  the  high  tide  of  to-night,  after 
having  been  aground  three  days  between  the  flood- 
tides.  The  steamer  Cossack,  after  having  been 
lightened  of  everything  that  increased  her  depth, 
even  to  blowing  the  water  out  of  her  boilers,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  at  eleven  o’clock  this  evening,  in  gaming 
water  beyond  the  swash,  ten  feet  deep. 

The  discharge  of  heavy  guns  this  afternoon,  in 
the  direction  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  sound,  at¬ 
tracted  some  attention  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
fleet,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  proximity  of  two  rebel  gunboats.  They  were 
chased  by  three  or  four  of  our  most  advanced 
gunboats,  but  they  soon  showed  their  heels. 
Two  or  three  tliirty-two-pound  shot  were  sent 
after  them,  but  they  were  beyond  range,  and  in  a 
short  time  entirely  out  of  sight.  They  must  have 
considerable  anxiety  in  relation  to  the  force  now 
collected  at  this  point,  to  venture  so  near  in  order 
to  gratify  curiosity. 

The  floating  battery  (canal -boat)  Grapeshot, 
which  was  being  towed  to  this  point  by  the 
steamer  New -Brunswick,  became  disabled  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  and  was  cut  loose.  She  had  no 
stores  on  board,  and  her  crew  were  removed  to 
the  steamer. 


Hatteras  Inlet,  January  22. 

Our  hopes  of  a  speedy  movement  are  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Several  additional  vessels  were  brought 
over  the  swash  last  night,  although  the  night  was 
dark  as  a  starless  and  foggy  night  can  be.  This 
morning  several  others  were  brought  over,  and 
they  continue  to  come.  The  time  of  our  advance 
is  even  becoming  defined,  and  it  may  take  place 
within  forty -eight  hours.  A  strong  north-east 
wind  is  blowing,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  increase 
the  water  over  the  bulkhead,  as  it  arrests  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  inlets  above  this 
point,  and  consequently  forces  more  through  Hat- 
teras  Inlet. 

We  are  now  about  two  miles  from  the  anchor¬ 
age  ground  at  the  inlet,  in  a  north  and  easterly 
direction.  Communication  with  the  beach  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  from  the  strong  tide  which  rush¬ 
es  in  from  the  sea. 

Hatteras  Inlet,  January  23. 

The  underground  railroad  seems  to  be  the  fa¬ 
vorite  mode  of  communication  with  the  enemy. 
We  daily  hear  of  arrivals  by  this  line,  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  which  seem  to  be  as  diverse  as  the 
stories  told  by  the  passengers.  Confidence  in  the 
sagacity  of  General  Burnside  leads  me  to  believe, 
however,  that  he  will  not  be  governed  to  any 
great  extent,  by  the  reports  of  highly  imaginative 
travellers  by  the  North  Star.  There  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  forty-five  or  fifty  contrabands  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  escaping  from  thraldom  and  have  reach¬ 
ed  this  point  by,  according  to  their  own  reports, 
the  most  hairbreadth  escapes  and  by  positive  in¬ 
terpositions  of  Providence.  They  are  quartered 
outside  of  Fort  Hatteras,  in  a  wooden  building 
bearing  the  sign  of  “  Hotel  d’Afrique,”  in  well- 
painted  German  characters. 

About  a  week  ago  five  or  six  arrived  in  a  small 
boat,  in  a  condition  to  warrant  a  belief  in  their 
highly  embellished  story.  They  were  gaunt  from 
hunger,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  rags.  They 
escaped  from  the  northern  counties  of  North- 
Carolina,  about  two  months  ago,  and  spent  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  woods,  living  on  roots  and  herbs, 
after  which  thejr  succeeded  in  stealing  a  boat,  in 
which  they  descended  Roanoke  Sound  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Roanoke  Island.  As  they  passed 
the  island  they  were  hailed  by  the  sentinels,  and, 
pretending  to  stop  rowing,  allowed  their  boat  to 
drift  past  with  the  tide  until  they  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  sentries.  They  then  struck 
boldly  out,  when  several  shots  were  fired  at  them, 
none  of  which  struck  them.  They  reported  the 
island  literally  covered  with  rebels. 

Yesterday  another  arrival  of  two  negroes  from 
the  region  of  Roanoke,  reports  the  island  desert¬ 
ed,  the  rebels  having  established  themselves  on 
the  mainland  across  Croatan  Sound,  where  they 
have  erected  masked  batteries. 

A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Roanoke  Island, 
and  the  sands  on  both  sides,  would  indicate  some 
truth  in  this  last  report.  From  past  experience 
the  North-Carolinians  must  know  the  great  risk 
attending  the  strengthening  of  an  island  from 
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which,  in  case  of  defeat,  they  cannot  retreat.  It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  island  for  the  mainland,  where  their 
communication  with  the  source  of  their  supplies 
is  unbroken.  The  value  of  a  position  on  the 
mainland  is  equal  to  one  on  the  island,  as  but  one 
of  the  sounds  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  more 
than  four  feet,  and  that  is  Croatan  Sound,  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  the  mainland. 

The  sound,  where  the  character  of  the  shore 
on  the  mainland  side  admits  of  fortification,  is 
two  miles  wide,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  shoal 
on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  channel.  The 
shores  are  generally  flat,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  sound  from  the  south,  the  mainland  is 
marshy  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
water.  Batteries  on  the  available  shore  must 
certainly  prove  formidable,  and  must  be  reduced 
before  our  troops  can  be  landed.  That  such  bat¬ 
teries  exist  is  the  general  belief  here,  as  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  positive  information  of  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  expedition  to  this  point  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  enemy  from  Washington.  It  is 
difficult  to  form,  even  at  this  place,  and  in  this 
stage  of  our  progress,  any  reliable  opinion  as  to 
our  destination. 

Our  departure  for  the  point  of  attack  has  not 
been  accelerated  by  the  gale  which  prevailed 
throughout  to-day  and  last  night,  and  promises  to 
hold  out  all  night  —  unless  it  will  increase  the 
depth  of  water  at  this  point,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  do  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  effect  of 
the  wind  on  the  water  of  the  sound.  It  is  classi¬ 
fied  by  experienced  men  as  a  fierce  gale,  and 
nothing  but  the  shallow  water  of  the  sound  saved 
some  of  our  vessels.  The  wind  blows  the  tops  of 
the  waves  off,  and  frets  the  water  into  thousands 
of  wavelets,  which  break  in  spray  that  is  carried 
along  like  drifting  snow.  Our  vessels  are  compell¬ 
ed  to  pp,y  oi^t  their  cables  in  order  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  anchors.  The  Guide  had  a  signal 
of  distress  Hying  to-day,  and  this  evening,  about 
nine  o’clock,  she  fired  three  minute-guns,  as  fur¬ 
ther  signals.  She  was  answered  from  several 
tugs  by  blue-lights,  and  one  tug  immediately  put 
off  to  her  assistance.  I  have  not  yet  learned  the 
cause  of  her  making  signals  of  distress.  She  has 
been  aground  since  last  night,  and  may  have 
bilged. 

The  naval  squadron  attached  to  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side’s  Coast  division,  is  under  the  command  of 
Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  who  is  also  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  North- Atlantic  blockad¬ 
ing  squadron.  Subjoined  is  the  organization  of 
the  naval  squadron  : 

Flag-Officer,  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Commander-in-chief. 

Chief  of  the  Staff,  Commander  A.  L.  Case,  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Staff'  Medical  Officer,  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  C. 
Jones. 

Signal  Officer,  II.  G.  B.  Fisher,  of  Boston. 
Secretary  to  Flag-Officer,  Henry  Van  Brunt,  of 
New- York. 

Clerk  to  Flag-Officer,  E.  C.  Meeker. 

Second  Clerk  to  Flag-Officer,  S.  C.  Rowan. 


VESSELS  OF  TIIE  SQUADRON. 

Flag-Ship,  Philadelphia,  steam  gunboat,  Act¬ 
ing  Master  S.  Reynolds. 

Lieutenant,  E.  L.  Haines,  of  Philadelphia. 
Chief  Engineer,  Chas.  A.  Norris,  of  Washington. 
Assistants,  Chas.  R.  Joyce  and  A.  J.  Hopkins, 
of  Washington. 

Acting  Purser,  T.  Thornton. 

Steam  gunboat  Stars  and  Stripes,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  R.  Worden. 

Steam  gunboat  Valley  City,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  J.  C.  Chaplin. 

Steam  gunboat  Underwriter,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  W.  V.  Jeffers. 

Steam  gunboat  Iletzel,  Lieut.  Commanding  H. 
K.  Davenport. 

Steam  gunboat  Delaware,  Lieut.  Commanding 
S.  P.  Quackenbush. 

Steam  gunboat  Shawsheen,  Acting  Master  T. 
G.  Woodward. 

Steam  gunboat  Lockwood,  Acting  Master  G.  L. 
Graves. 

Steam  gunboat  Ceres,  Acting  Master  J.  Mc- 
Diarmid. 

Steam  gunboat  Morse,  Acting  Master  Peter 
Hayes. 

Steam  gunboat  Whitehead,  Acting  Master  Chas. 
A.  French. 

Steam  gunboat  Virginia. 

Steam  gunboat  Louisiana,  Lieut.  Commanding 
A.  Murray. 

Steam  gunboat  Henry  Brincker,  Acting  Master 
Commanding  John  E.  Geddings. 

Steam  gunboat  General  Putnam,  Lieut.  Com 
manding - McCook. 

Steam  gunboat  Hunchback,  Acting  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  E.  R.  Calhoun. 

Steam  gunboat  Southfield,  Volunteer  Lieut. 
Commanding  C.  F.  W.  Beam. 

Steam  gunboat  Young  America. 

Steam  gunboat  Commodore  Barney,  Acting 
Lieut.  Commanding  R.  I).  Renshaw. 

Steam  gunboat  Commodore  Perry,  Acting 
Lieut.  Commanding  Charles  W.  Fluster. 

Sailing  gunboat  J.  N.  Seymour. 

Sailing  gunboat  Granite,  Acting  Master  Com¬ 
manding  Ephraim  Boomer. 

Sailing  gunboat  Jenny  Lind.  Picket. 

— Y.  Commercial. 


(Doc.  80.) 

BATTLE  OF  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  BURNSIDE. 

Headquarters  Department  of  North-  i 
Carolina,  Roanoke  Island,  v 

February  10,  1802.  ) 

To  Major-General  Geo.  B.  McClellan ,  Command¬ 
ing  United  States  Army,  Washington: 
General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  a 
combined  attack  upon  this  island  was  commenced 
on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  by  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  this  expedition,  wrhich  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  capture  of  six  forts,  forty  guns,  over 
two  thousand  prisoners,  and  upward  of  three 
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thousand  small  arms.  Among  the  prisoners  are 
Col.  Shaw,  commander  of  the  island,  and  0.  Jen¬ 
nings  Wise,  commander  of  the  Wise  Legion.  The 
latter  was  mortally  wounded,  and  has  since  died. 
The  whole  work  was  finished  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  eighth  inst.,  after  a  hard  day’s  fighting,  by  a 
brilliant  charge  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  a 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  mentioned  above. 

We  have  had  no  time  to  count  them,  but  the 
number  is  estimated  at  near  three  thousand. 

Our  men  fought  bravely,  and  have  endured 
most  manfully  the  hardships  incident  to  fighting 
through  swamps  and  dense  thickets. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  details  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  or  to  mention  meritorious  officers  and 
men,  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  writing  this 
report,  the  naval  vessel  carrying  it  starting  imme¬ 
diately  for  Hampton  Roads,  and  the  reports  of 
the  Brigadier-Generals  have  not  yet  been  handed 
in. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  officers  and  men 
of  both  arms  of  the  service  have  fought  gallantly, 
and  the  plans  agreed  upon  before  leaving  Hatteras 
were  carried  out. 

I  will  be  excused  for  saying  in  reference  to  the 
action,  that  I  owe  everything  to  Generals  Foster, 
Reno  and  Parker,  as  more  full  details  will  show. 
I  am  sorry  to  report  the  loss  of  about  thirty-five 
killed,  and  about  two  hundred  wounded,  ten  of 
them  probably  mortally.  Among  the  killed  are 
Col.  Russell,  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiment, 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Victor  de  Monteuil,  of  the  D’Epi- 
neuil  Zouaves ;  both  of  them  fought  most  gallantly. 
I  regret  exceedingly  not  being  able  to  send  a  full 
report  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  but  will  send  a 
despatch  in  a  day  or  two  with  full  returns. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  general  order 
issued  by  me  on  the  ninth  inst.  I  am  most  hap¬ 
py  to  say  that  I  have  just  received  a  message  from 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  stating  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  gunboats  against  Elizabeth  City  and 
the  rebel  fleet  has  been  entirely  successful. 

He  will,  of  course,  send  his  returns  to  his  de¬ 
partment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General,  your  obedient 
servant,  A.  E.  Burnside, 

Brig. -General  Commanding  Department  of  Nortli-Carolina. 

REPORT  OP  COM.  GOLDSBOROUGH. 

U.  S.  Fi.ag-Steamer  Philadelphia,  \ 
Off  Roanokb  Island,  February  9,  1862.  ) 

Roanoke  Island  is  ours.  The  military  authori¬ 
ties  struck  to  us  yesterday.  Their  means  of  de¬ 
fence  were  truly  formidable,  and  they  were  used 
with  a  determination  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
They  consisted  of  two  elaborately-constructed 
works,  mounting  together  twenty -two  heavy  guns, 
three  of  them  being  one  hundred  pounders  rifled. 
Four  other  batteries,  mounting  together  twenty 
guns,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  also  of 
large  calibre,  and  some  of  them  rifled ;  eight  steam¬ 
ers  mounting  two  guns  each,  and  each  having  a 
rifled  gun  with  a  diameter  of  a  thirty-two  pound¬ 
er,  a  prolonged  obstruction  of  smaller  vessels  and 


hills  to  thwart  our  advance,  and  altogether  a  body 
of  men  numbering  scarcely  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand,  of  whom  three  thousand  are  now  our  pris¬ 
oners. 

The  fighting  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  inst.,  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  dark.  The  following  morning  it  was  re¬ 
sumed  at  an  early  hour,  and  it  lasted  until  well  in 
the  afternoon,  when  by  a  bold  charge  by  our  army 
the  rebel  flag  was  made  to  succumb,  and  our  own 
was  hoisted  everywhere  on  the  island  in  its  place. 
No  attack  could  have  been  more  completely  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  it  was  carried  out  precisely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  arrangements  made  before  the  ex¬ 
pedition  left  Cape  Hatteras  Inlet. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  na¬ 
val  branch  of  the  expedition  M  ill  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department  hereafter. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  general 
order  to  be  read  on  the  quarter-deck  of  each  ves¬ 
sel  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  expedition. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
L.  M.  Goldsborough, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  North-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

To  the  Hon.  Gideon  Wells, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

The  following  is  the  General  Order : 

Your  efforts  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
against  the  enemy,  were  alike  worthy  of  your¬ 
selves  and  the  sacred  cause  our  glorious  flag  up¬ 
holds. 

I  thank  you  for  them,  and  congratulate  you 
upon  the  results  achieved.  No  commander-in¬ 
chief  could  have  been  more  gallantly  sustained, 
or  could  have  desired  a  more  gratifying  display 
of  coolness,  skill  and  discipline. 

W e  have  yet  more  work  of  the  kind  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  will  soon  deliver  another  blow  to  crush 
the  hydra  of  rebellion.  From  what  I  have  already 
witnessed,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  it  -well. 

L.  M.  Goldsborough. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  FICRRERO. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  as  the  report  of 
the  Fifty-first  regiment  N.Y.V.  : 

I  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Reno,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  February,  1862, 
at  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,  to  form  line  on 
the  right  of  the  Second  brigade.  The  regiment 
started  at  about  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  in  the  rear  of 
the  First  brigade.  After  having  marched  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  half  a  mile,  we  met  three  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts.  I  halted 
my  column,  and  allowed  them  to  take  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Following  them  on  the  main  road  up  the 
island,  and  marching  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  I  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Reno’s  aid  to 
force  our  way  through  a  dense  jungle  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  fighting.  On  arriving  near  the  rear 
of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  received  an 
order  to  advance,  and  take  position  on  their  left. 

Finding  the  swamp  almost  impassable,  owing 
to  the  dense  growth  of  underbrush  on  the  right 
of  my  line,  I  ordered  four  companies  of  the  right 
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wing,  viz.,  A,  G,  D  and  T,  to  push  forward  toward 
the  left,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Potter. 
Said  companies  advanced  and  entered  the  fire  on 
the  left  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts.  During 
the  engagement  of  the  above  companies  in  said 
position,  the  firing  was  very  galling,  but  it  was 
replied  to  with  great  vigor,  by  both  men  and  offi¬ 
cers.  I  ordered  the  companies  of  the  left  wing  to 
push  forward  towards  the  right.  Finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  engage  the  enemy  on  account  of  the 
Twenty-first  Massachusetts  regiment  being  in 
front,  I  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  shower  of  bullets  from  our  own  troops 
as  well  as  those  from  the  enemy.  The  enemy, 
finding  that  they  were  outflanked,  commenced  to 
retreat,  when  the  order  was  given  by  Gen.  Reno  to 
charge.  The  right  wing  charged  under  commanc 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Potter,  while  I  led  the  left  wing. 

Having  advanced  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the 
Ninth  New-Jersey  and  the  Ninth  New-York,  I 
found  their  fire  was  directed  into  our  ranks.  I 
halted  my  men,  and  ordered  the  signal  for  cease 
firing  to  be  sounded  by  my  bugler,  which  was 
understood  by  all  the  troops  in  the  vicinity.  At 
that  moment  the  cry  came  to  charge,  when  all 
charged,  my  right  wing  arriving  at  the  fort  first. 
Capt.  J.  G.  Wright,  of  company  A,  color  compa¬ 
ny,  arrived  with  his  company,  and  planted  the 
American  flag  upon  the  ramparts,  in  advance  of 
any  other  regiment.  It  was  the  first  American 
flag  in  the  fort.  Capt.  Sims,  of  company  G,  and 
Capt.  Johnson,  of  company  I,  took  possession  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort.  I  led  the  left  wing  down 
the  main  road,  followed  by  the  Ninth  New-York, 
crossed  the  moat,  and  halted  inside  the  fort.  On 
arriving  inside  of  the  fort,  Lieut.  Springweller, 
of  company  K,  brought  me  a  wounded  officer, 
who  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Wise  Legion,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whom  he  found  lying  a  short  distance  off. 

After  remaining  at  the  fort  about  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  I  rallied  my  men,  formed  line,  and  started 
up  the  main  road  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  On 
arriving  at  tfye  end  of  the  island,  I  found  that  two 
boat-loads  of  the  enemy  had  escaped,  but  one  con¬ 
taining  0.  Jennings  Wise,  severely  wounded,  and 
four  others,  had  been  captured,  and  were  in  charge 
of  the  Ninth  New-York.  The  four  prisoners  were 
transferred  to  my  charge,  and  I  left  them  in  a 
house  which  wras  guarded  by  our  troops.  Ascer¬ 
taining  that  Gen.  Reno  had  advanced  across  the 
island  to  the  left,  I  immediately  followed,  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  receive  an  order  from  him  to  place 
a  chain  of  sentinels  to  encircle  the  grounds  and 
barracks  of  the  captured  enemy,  which  was  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  remained  upon  duty  until  relieved  by 
the  Ninth  New-Jersey.  The  men  and  officers  un¬ 
der  my  command,  behaved  with  a  coolness  that 
was  really  surprising  for  men  who  were  under 
fire  for  the  first  time.  On  Sunday  morning,  the 
ninth  inst.,  I  received  an  order  to  detail  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  plant  the  American  flag  on  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  forts  on  the  sea-shore. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Edw.  Ferrero, 

Col.  Fifty-first  Regiment  N.Y.V, 


COLONEL  LEE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-seventh  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  ) 
Roanoke  Island,  February  12,  1862.  f 

To  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andrew : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  oblige^  to  re¬ 
port  the  death  of  Capt.  Flubbard  of  company  I, 
which  occurred  this  morning.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  fill  the  vacancy,  First  Lieut.  Edward  Iv. 
Wilcox;  for  First  Lieutenant,  C.  Wesley  Goodale, 
now  Second  Lieutenant ;  and  for  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  Joseph  W.  Lawson.  The  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  in  the  engagement  February  eighth, 
was,  in  my  regiment,  as  follows  : 

Killed. — Corporal  Geo.  W.  Hale ;  private  Levi 
Clark,  company  F ;  private  II.  C.  Bardwell,  com¬ 
pany  G;  private  Wm.  Hill,  company  B. 

Wounded. — Gordon  M.  Sweet,  company  A ;  G. 
M.  Whitney,  company  B  ;  Bart  O’Connel,  Oscar 
M.  Loomis,  company  C;  Hiram  Sheffield,  Otto 
Stamm,  George  Duncan,  company  E  ;  First  Serg. 
Pliny  Wood,  company  F;  Isaac  Hunt,  company 
G ;  Charles  L.  Clark,  company  I ;  Martin  Kelly, 
company  C. 

Company  D  was  not  in  the  battle,  having  been 
detailed  to  work  the  guns  on  board  the  propeller 
Ranger. 

Several  others  were  slightly  wounded.  I  think 
all  of  the  above  will  recover.  C.  L.  Clark,  com¬ 
pany  I,  was  shot  in  the  neck,  the  ball  passing 
completely  through,  just  behind  the  windpipe. 
He  was  reported  as  dead,  but  is  rapidly  recover¬ 
ing.  All  of  our  officers  and  men  behaved  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery,  and  so  with  all 
of  our  regiments.  Massachusetts  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  troops  she  has  sent  into  the  field. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Col.  II.  C.  Lee, 

Commanding  Twenty-seventh.  Regiment. 

COLONEL  KURTZ’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twenty-third  Massachusetts,  ) 
Roanoke  Island,  February  12,  1862.  ) 

My  Dear  General  :  You  undoubtedly  have  al¬ 
ready  read  the  account  of  our  trip  down  from  An¬ 
napolis,  our  arrival  at  that  worst  of  all  places  to 
get  into — Hatteras  Inlet — and  now  you  will  get 
an  account  of  our  passage  up  Pamlico  Sound,  in 
all  the  newspapers,  and  also  of  the  movements 
of  the  whole  body  of  troops  after  our  arrival  at 
this  place,  and  therefore  I  propose  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  own  regiment,  and  of  the  facts 
that  I  had  ocular  demonstration  of  during  the 
engagement,  and  since.  On  the  morning  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  eighth  instant,  after  a  bivouac  upon 
the  wet  ground  all  night,  during  which  there 
was  a  drenching  rain,  I  received  orders  to  take 
up  the  line  of  march,  and  follow  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Twenty-fifth  up  to  the  locality  where  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  be  intrenched.  After  a 
march  of  about  half  an  hour,  we  heard  a  few  stray 
shots  ahead  of  us;  a  few  moments  brought  us  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  which  the  Twenty-fifth  had 
already  engaged.  My  regiment,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Foster,  (who  accompanied  the  Twenty  -  fifth,) 
firmed  in  column  by  division  in  rear  of  the 
Twenty-fifth. 
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After  remaining  a  short  time  in  this  position, 
under  a  very  hot  tire  of  grape,  canister,  shell  and 
musketry,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  reb¬ 
els,  I  was  ordered  to  march  by  a  flank  across  the 
partially  cleared  swamp  and  turn  the  enemy’s 
left.  I  immediately  commenced  the  march,  and 
it  was  at  this  point  that  I  had  a  lieutenant  and 
one  man  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  wounded  which 
I  report.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  desire  of 
my  General,  I  had  to  force  my  way  through 
what  the  rebel  engineers  had  declared  a  swamp 
impenetrable  by  man  or  beast.  It  was  certainly 
the  worst-looking  place  I  ever  saw  man  attempt 
to  go  through.  But  I  told  my  men  the  General 
had  ordered  it,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance,  we  would  go  through  it. 
After  a  most  fatiguing  and  laborious  scratching 
of  two  and  one  half  hours,  and  all  the  time  above 
our  knees  in  swamp-mud,  we  made  the  clearing 
upon  the  enemy’s  left,  and  introduced  ourselves 
to  his  notice  by  a  lively  fusilade  from  four  com¬ 
panies,  which  he  did  not  condescend  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  but  immediately  gave  us  leg  bail. 

A  charge  was  then  made  by  the  whole  line, 
and  as  is  usual  in  all  such  matters,  a  great  many 
lay  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  get  in.  I  am 
satisfied  with  what  my  regiment  did;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  most  of  them  had  been  under  fire, 
and  the  first  men  who  were  wounded  were 
brought,  mangled  and  bleeding,  in  full  sight  of 
them ;  but  notwithstanding,  when  I  gave  the  or¬ 
der  to  file  across  that  hot  fire,  they  followed  me 
to  a  man,  and  the  energy  and  perseverance  they 
manifested,  in  forcing  through  that  almost  im¬ 
pregnable  swamp,  could  not  have  been  beaten 
by  veterans.  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  this 
breastwork,  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  ar¬ 
rived.  In  coming  up  the  sound,  the  day  before, 
they  got  aground,  and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
participate  in  the  affair  at  the  breastwork.  They 
were  ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy,  now  in  full 
retreat,  and  we  followed  after  them. 

After  a  march  of  six  miles,  we  were  met  by  a 
flag  of  truce,  who  asked  for  a  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities  until  morning.  Gen.  Foster  sent  Major 
Stevenson  back,  demanding  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  or  fight,  in  a  few  moments.  The  Major 
came  back  with  the  intelligence  of  surrender, 
when  we  marched  into  their  camp,  which  proved 
to  be  their  winter-quarters — wooden  buildings  ca¬ 
pable  of  accommodating  five  thousand  men  very 
comfortably.  We  immediately  took  possession 
of  their  arms,  equipments,  ammunition  and  stores. 
"W  c  have  captured  two  hundred  and  thirty  com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  forty -four  companies — 
about  three  thousand  prisoners,  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  arms  and  equipments,  and  two  or 
three  large  magazines  full  of  ammunition.  We 
have  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  here  ;  they  come 
from  Texas,  (the  famous  Texan  Rangers,)  North- 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and 
they  look  as  if  they  felt  very  much  down  in  the 
mouth  to  find  out  we  came  from  Massachusetts. 

They  said  they  thought  we  could  not  fight, 
but  they  found  out  we  could  fight  like  devils. 
General  Parke’s  brigade  took  and  have  posses¬ 


sion  of  one  of  the  forts  that  was  not  fought,  and 
it  is  a  fine  work,  and  with  Yankees  in  it  cannot 
be  taken  ;  but  they  surrendered  without  firing  a 
gun.  Everything  upon  the  island  is  now  in  our 
possession — Hurrah  !  The  gunboats  have  since 
gone  up  the  river,  taken  or  destroyed  the  rebel 
fleet — the  Fanny  and  all  the  rest  but  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  which  escaped  through  the  canal.  The 
rebels  destroyed  by  fire  Elizabeth  City,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  our  forces.  The 
gunboats  have  gone  up  the  canal  to  fill  it  up,  and 
thus  cut  off  communication  with  Norfolk. 

Annexed  please  find  a  list  of  my  killed  and 
wounded. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Kuktz. 

-Killed. — Lieut.  John  Goodwin,  private  John 
Shaw,  both  of  company  B,  of  Marblehead. 

Wounded.- — Com  pan}'  B,  Sergeant  Gamaliel  H. 
Morse,  seriously,  in  shoulder  and  breast.  Com¬ 
pany  I,  private  Frank  Howard,  seriously,  by 
deep  flesh  wounds  on  inside  of  both  thighs. 
Company  D,  private  John  Battles,  slightly;  Wm. 
H.  Jennings,  slightly.  Company  A,  M.  C.  West, 
slightly.  Comany  F,  H.  D.  Allen,  George  Grant, 
J.  B.  Lake,  and  Francis  Card,  slightly. 

LETTER  FROM  COL.  MAGGI. 

Headquarters  Twenty-first  Regt.  Mass.  Vols.,  ) 
Roanoke  Island,  February  9,  1862.  f 

To  Brig. -Gen.  Reno: 

On  Friday,  the  seventh,  at  five  p.m.,  my  regi¬ 
ment  disembarked.  I  formed  the  line  rapidly, 
and  in  good  order.  Then  Gen.  Parke  came  in 
your  name,  and  asked  from  my  regiment  a  com¬ 
pany  of  skirmishers,  in  order  to  go  in  advance 
and  explore  the  wood,  which  from  the  place  of 
disembarkation  was  crossing  the  island  toward 
our  right  side. 

I  gave  to  him  company  D,  of  ninety  men 
strong,  commanded  by  Captain  T.  S.  Foster. 
Afterwards  you  came  and  gave  me  the  order  to 
go  to  the  cross-road  and  take  possession  of  all 
that  ground,  placing  my  pickets  for  the  night,  in 
order  to  cover  the  main  body.  I  did  so,  placing 
a  section  of  artillery  at  the  cross-road,  support¬ 
ed  by  company  C,  and  throwing  right  and  left, 
from  w'ater  to  w\ater,  two  other  companies  in 
small  pickets,  covered  by  sentries  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  paces  each,  and  placing  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  at  the  entrance  of  the  wrood  as  support. 

I  had  already  detailed  two  sections  as  a  scouting 
party,  wflio  would  have  relieved  each  other  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  in  order  to  explore  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  pickets,  and  advance  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  giving  the  alarm,  in  order  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  enemy. 

But  at  that  time  you,  General,  and  Gen.  Foster 
came  and  gave  me  the  order  to  change  the  posi 
tion,  concentrating  them  on  the  road,  and  call 
them  to  the  front.  I  did  so ;  six  companies  were 
in  front,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  pickets  in  the  two  roads  which  open 
through  the  woods  at  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 
The  remaining  four  companies,  with  the  other 
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three  pieces  of  artillery,  were  to  the  rear  precise¬ 
ly  at  the  cross-road,  which  lay  four  hundred 
yards  behind  the  first.  Those  companies  had 
pickets  right  and  left,  but  with  the  order  to  do 
no  firing  to  the  front,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  to 
act  as  support. 

We  stood  all  night  without  fire,  and  raining 
all  the  time.  None  of  the  men  slept,  and  every 
half-hour  I  made  the  companies  fall  in  with  the 
greatest  silence.  '  All  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment,  without  exception,  comported  them¬ 
selves  with  remarkable  patience  and  endurance 
during  twelve  hours  of  darkness  and  raining. 
Not  a  word  of  grumbling,  not  an  expression  of 
weariness.  At  half-past  six  o’clock,  a  small 
scouting-party  which  I  sent  a  little  beyond  my 
pickets,  returned.  I  permitted  my  men  to  light 
fires  in  order  to  dry  themselves  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  At  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  an  aid  of  Gen. 
Foster  came  and  ordered  me  to  allow  the  First 
brigade  to  pass  through  my  line'  of  pickets. 

The  brigade  came  half  an  hour  later,  headed 
by  the  General  himself,  in  the  following  order : 
Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  Twenty-third  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  Fifth 
battalion  Rhode  Island,  and  Tenth  Connecticut, 
and  immediately  upon  your  arrival  we  followed 
them,  following  your  order  to  defile  through 
swamp  and  water  to  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of 
the  Twenty-fifth,  and  then  halting,  I  took  the 
two  flank  companies,  D  and  G,  armed  with  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry  rifles  and  sabre-bayonets,  and  after 
having  assured  myself  of  the  position  of  the 
battery  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  different  shots 
of  their  guns,  of  the  extension  of  the  ground 
which  they  could  sweep  on  our  left,  (their  right,) 

I  ordered  the  two  companies  to  jump  into  a  deep 
swamp,  and  commanded  them  to  open  fire  by 
file,  marching  slowly  to  the  front  and  left,  "i 
forbade  those  two  companies  to  waste  any  am¬ 
munition,  and  fire  only  when  perfectly  sure  of 
their  aim. 

We  had  soon  in  front  the  infantry  of  the  ene¬ 
my  which  supported  the  right  flank  of  the  bat¬ 
tery.  It  was  then  that  the  fire  began  to  be  really 
hot,  and  I  had  many  men  put  hors  du  combat. 
Among  those,  I  regret  to  say,  Capt.  T.  S.  Foster 
was  shot  by  a  bullet  through  the  left  leg ;  but 
we  steadily  kept  up  the  firing  for  more  than  two 
hours,  advancing  toward  the  front  and  left  at  the 
same  time.  At  this  moment,  the  Twenty-fifth 
having  changed  their  position,  two  of  my  com¬ 
panies  formed  in  line,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all 
the  rest  of  the  battalion  advanced  by  my  order, 
guided  by  Major  Clark.  At  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  and  in  front  of  me,  was  an  exposed 
ground  of  one  hundred  yards. 

The  regiment  once  in  line,  I  charged  that  dis¬ 
tance  and  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down  and  load, 
covered  by  a  small  natural  elevation.  During 
that  march  we  suffered  four  or  five  minutes  a 
very  thick  fire,  and  lost  fifteen  men.  The  bat¬ 
tery  was  already  flanked.  You  came  and  said 
to  me:  “Charge  and  take  it!”  We  arose  and 
did  so.  At  our  left  flank  were  three  companies 
of  the  Fifty-first  New-York.  Our  State  color  was 


the  first  on  the  battery,  afterward  the  flag  of  the 
Fifty-first,  then  immediately  after  our  regimental 
flag.  One  of  our  men  found  in  the  battery  a 
rebel  .flag,  with  the  motto:  “Aut  vincere ,  aut 
mori."  After  a  few  moments  of  joy,  I  put  again 
in  line  the  regiment  in  the  road  behind  the  bat- 
tery,  and,  led  by  you,  we  proceeded  toward  Camp 
Georgia.  Company  E,  of  my  regiment  which 
was  in  front,  found  the  enemy  retreating ;  they 
turned  and  fired,  but  were  soon  repulsed,  with 
loss  of  three  dead  and  some  wounded.  They 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  and  surrendered. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  never  saw  any  better 
behavior  by  any  soldiers,  young  or  veterans.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  possible,  in  such  a 
ground,  (if  a  continued  swamp  and  pond  of  water 
can  be  so  called,)  that  any  one  could  surpass  the 
brilliant  and  gallant  conduct  of  all  my  command. 
If  I  should  mention  the  names  of  those  officers 
who  have  distinguished  themselves,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  send  you  the  names  of  all,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  Major  to  the  last  second  lieuten¬ 
ant,  as  every  one  of  them  deserve  it.  I  shall 
mention  two— Capt.  T.  S.  Foster  and  Lieut.  F. 
A.  Stearns,  Acting  Adjutant — not  because  they 
fought  more  bravely,  but  because  they  were,  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  obliged  to  stand  for 
a  longer  time  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than 
any  others. 

The  last  two  had  been,  during  all  the  fight, 
coolly  and  bravely  at  my  side  from  the  beginning 
till  the  end.  Both  have  been  wounded — the  first 
by  a  bullet  in  the  left  leg,  and  the  second  slightly 
in  the  right  temple  and  in  the  neck.  And  also, 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  faithful  servi¬ 
ces  of  Surgeons  Cutter  and  Warren,  and  the 
Chaplain,  who  bravely  followed  the  troops 
through  the  fight,  to  bear  back  the  dead  and 
wounded.  All  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to 
the .  hospital,  and  our  dead  were  immediately 
buried.  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient 
subordinate,  _  A.  C.  Maggi, 

Lieut. -Col.  Commanding  Twenty-first  M.  V. 

ORDER  OF  GOVERNOR  ANDREW. 

Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts  | 
Headquarters,  Boston,  March  1,  180-2.  ( 

General  Order,  No.  3. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  received  from  the  Twenty- 
first  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Lieut. 

Commanding,  a  flag  of  the 
“  Confederate  States,”  captured  by  that  regiment 
on  the  redoubt,  in  the  gallant  and  victorious 
charge,  led  by  Col.  Maggi,  at  Roanoke  Island,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  February. 

He  has  also  received  from  the  Twenty-fourth 
regiment,  Col.  Thomas  G.  Stevenson  Command- 
ing,  the  regimental  colors  of  the  Eighth  regiment 
ol  North-Carolina  “State  troops,”  surrendered, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  victory,  to  Col. 
Stevenson’s  regiment,  which  bore  a  gallant  part 
in  the  fortunes  and  trials  of  the  day. 

He  lias  also  received  from  the  Twenty-third 
Massachusetts  volunteers,  Col.  John  Kurtz  Com¬ 
manding,  the  regimental  colors  of  another  rebel 
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regiment,  secured  by  the  Twenty-third  on  the 
same  field. 

These  worthy  sons  and  heroic  soldiers  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph,  dearly 
bought,  offer  to  her  these  trophies. 

They  shall  be  preserved  in  honor  of  their  for¬ 
titude,  their  fidelity  and  their  achievements. 

And  if,  as  they  behold  them,  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen  shall  moisten  with  tears,  remember¬ 
ing  the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  and  the  losses 
by  which  they  were  won ;  their  hearts  shall  be 
strengthened  also  by  the  precious  memories  of 
that  heroism  and  valor  which  so  proudly  illus¬ 
trated,  in  the  very  van  of  battle,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  in  congratulating 
and  thanking  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  Twenty-first,  the  Twenty-third 
and  the  Twenty -fourth  volunteers,  joins  with 
these  regiments,  in  equal  honor,  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  commanded  by  Col.  Edwin  Upton,  and  the 
Twenty- seventh,  commanded  by  Col.  Horace  C. 
Lee. 

Sharing  alike  the  hardships  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  engagement,  all  of  these  noble  regiments 
participated  in  the  honors  of  the  victory,  and  by 
constant  endurance,  prompt  obedience  and  un¬ 
flinching  fortitude,  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
exhibited  the  best  qualities  of  citizen  soldiers. 

These  flags  (with  the  consent  of  the  Honorable 
House  of  Representatives)  will  be  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  Hall  of  the  House,  and  will 
there  remain  in  the  care  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  until  further  orders. 

The  Adjutant-General  will  cause  a  copy  of 
this  order  to  be  transmitted  to  the  commanders 
of  each  of  the  regiments  and  batteries  of  artil¬ 
lery  now  at  the  scat  of  war  from  this  Common¬ 
wealth. 

By  order  of  His  Excellency, 

John  A.  Andrew, 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

William  Schouler, 

Adjutant-General. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COM.  LYNCH,  C.S.N. 

Flag-Ship  Sea  Biro,  ) 

Off  Roanoke  Island,  February  7, 1862.  j 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  ene¬ 
my,  at  ten  a.m.  to-day,  with  twenty-two  heavy 
steamers  and  one  tug,  made  an  attack  upon  this 
squadron  and  the  battery  at  Pork  Point. 

As  his  numerical  force  was  overwhelming,  we 
commenced  the  action  at  long  range,  but  as  our 
shells  fell  short,  while  his  burst  over  and  around 
us,  (owing,  I  think,  to  the  superior  quality  of  his 
powder,)  we  were  eventually  compelled  to  shorten 
the  distance. 

The  fight  lasted  continuously  from  ten  a.m.  to 
half-past  five  p.m.,  throughout  which  the  soldiers 
in  the  battery  sustained  their  position  with  a 
gallantry  which  won  our  warmest  approbation. 
The  fire  was  terrific ;  and  at  times  the  battery 
would  be  enveloped  in  the  sand  and  dust  thrown 
up  by  shot  and  shell. 

And  yet  their  casualties  was  only  one  man 
killed  and  three  wounded.  The  earthwork, 


however,  was  very  much  cut  up.  I  mention 
the  battery,  because,  in  all  probability,  com¬ 
munication  will  reach  you  before  intelligence 
will  be  received  from  the  appropriate  official 
source.  The  enemy  approached  in  ten  divi¬ 
sions,  the  rear  one  having  the  schooner  trans 
ports  in  tow. 

The  advance,  which  was  the  attacking  divi¬ 
sion,  again  sub-divided,  and  one  portion  assailed 
us  and  the  other  the  battery.  Repeatedly,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  feared  that  our  little 
squadron  of  seven  vessels  would  be  utterly  de¬ 
molished,  but  a  gracious  Providence  preserved 
us. 

Master  Commanding  Hoall,  of  the  Forrest,  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  is  pronounced 
serious,  if  not  mortal.  I  yet  trust  that  this 
promising  young  officer,  who  so  bravely  fought 
his  ship,  will  be  spared  to  the  service.  Midship-* 
men  Camm  of  the  Ellis,  and  -  of  the  Cur¬ 

lew,  each  lost  an  arm,  which,  writh  three  others 
slightly  wounded,  constitute  the  sum  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  casualties. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Curlew,  our  largest 
steamer,  was  sunk,  and  the  Forrest,  one  of  the 
propellers,  disabled.  We  have  received  other  in¬ 
juries  from  shot  and  shell,  but  comparatively  of 
light  character,  and  could,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Forrest,  renew  the  action  to-morrow,  if  we 
only  had  ammunition.  I  have  not  a  pound  of 
powder  nor  a  loaded  shell  remaining,  and  few  of 
the  other  vessels  are  better  off.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  engagement,  when  our  ammu¬ 
nition  was  nearly  exhausted,  I  sent  to  the  upper 
battery  for  a  supply,  but  ten  charges  were  all 
that  could  be  spared,  and  those  were  expended 
at  dark,  as  the  enemy  were  withdrawing  from 
the  contest. 

In  all  probability  the  contest  will  be  renewed 
to-morrow,  for  the  enemy  having  landed  a  force 
below  the  battery,  will  doubtless  endeavor  to  di¬ 
vert  its  fire.  I  have  decided,  after  receiving  the 
guns  from  the  wreck  of  the  Curlew,  to  proceed 
direct  with  the  squadron  to  Elizabeth  City,  and 
send  express  to  Norfolk  for  ammunition.  Should 
it  arrive  in  time,  we  will  return  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
fence  ;  if  not,  will  there  make  a  final  stand,  and 
blow  up  the  vessels  rather  than  they  shall  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

These  are  reasons  for  retiring  upon  Norfolk, 
but  it  would  be  unseemly  thus  to  desert  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  country.  If  I  have  erred  in  judgment, 
by  a  speedy  notification,  the  error  will  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Commander  Hunter,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ers  Cooke,  Parker,  and  Alexander,  and  Masters 
Commanding  McCorrick,  Taylor,  and  Hoole, 
bravely  sustained  the  credit  of  the  service,  and 
every  officer  and  man  performed  his  duty  with 
alacrity.  Lieut.  Commanding  Simms,  although 
absent  on  detailed  service,  exhibited  such  an 
eagerness  to  participate  in  the  conflict  as  to 
give  full  assurance  that,  if  gratified,  he  would 
have  upheld  his  high  reputation. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

W.  E.  Lynch, 

Flag-Officer. 
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NEW-YORK  “  COMMERCIAL  ”  NARRATIVE. 

On  Board  U.  S.  Steamer  Cossack  ) 
Hatteras  Inlet,  February  4.  j 

Monday  has  passed  and  no  movement  has  yet 
taken  place,  but  our  preparations  have  evidently 
been  made  more  complete.  Yesterday  and  to-day 
the  vessels  to  be  towed  in  by  steamers  were  hauled 
into  positions  astern  of  their  respective  steamers. 
On  Monday  morning,  about  eight  o’clock,  a  small 
sail-boat  was  seen  on  the  horizon  toward  the 
mainland,  after  which  one  of  the  gunboats  wrent 
immediately.  The  boat  made  no  effort  to  escape, 
and  was  taken  to  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Golds- 
borough.  There  were  nineteen  negroes  on  board 
of  her,  who  were  taken  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
They  are  refugees  from  the  mainland,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Middletown ;  they  bring  no  im¬ 
portant  information.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
there  will  be  numerous  instances  of  failing  cour¬ 
age  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  similar  to  those 
which  have  already  occurred.  .  The  North-Caro- 
linians  may  be  true  to  the  Union,  but  they  are 
going  to  make  as  few  sacrifices  for  either  side  of 
the  question  as  they  possibly  can.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  enter  the  service  of  Jeff.  Davis, 
but  they  will  require  an  equal  amount  of  compul¬ 
sion  before  they  take  sides  for  the  Union. 

An  officer  came  on  board  on  Monday  evening, 
and  delivered  verbal  orders  to  be  ready  for  de¬ 
parting,  as  we  should  sail  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted.  All  day  to-day  we  have  had  excellent 
weather,  with  the  exception  of  light  foggy  vapors, 
which  blew  off  toward  noon. 

» 

gen.  Burnside’s  general  orders. 

The  subjoined  address  to  the  soldiers,  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  general  order,  is  characteristic  of 
Gen.  Burnside.  It  breathes  the  broad-hearted 
humanity  that  all  feel  to  be  a  large  element  in 
his  nature  who  have  even  the  slightest  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  It  also  shows  the  confidence 
he  reposes  in  his  troops,  it  being  an  appeal  to  the 
humanity  and  honor  of  the  men  composing  his 
army : 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  TROOPS. 

Headquarters  Department  op  North-Carolina,  ) 
Pamlico  Sound  February  3,  1862.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  5. 

This  expedition  being  about  to  land  on  the  soil 
of  North-Carolina,  the  General  Commanding  de¬ 
sires  his  soldiers  to  remember  that  they  are  here 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  to  put 
down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the 
State.  In  the  march  of  the  army,  all  unnecessary 
injuries  to  houses,  barns,  fences,  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  will  be  carefully  avoided,  and  in  all  cases 
the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  will  be  carefully 
observed. 

Wounded  soldiers  will  be  treated  with  every 
care  and  attention,  and  neither  they  nor  prisoners 
must  be  insulted  or  annoyed  by  word  or  act. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valor  and  the 
character  of  his  troops,  the  General  Commanding 


looks  forward  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  campaign. 

By  Commanding  Brig. -Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Lewis  Richmond,  Asst.  Adj.-Gen. 

SAILING  ORDERS. 

This  evening  the  subjoined  orders  were  deliver¬ 
ed  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania. 
Similar  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  and  third  brigades.  To-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  we  sail  without  doubt. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  ) 

Department  op  North-Carolina,  v 

Steamer  Patuxent,  February  4.  ) 

General  Orders,  No.  8. 

The  following  orders  have  been  issued  from 
headquarters,  Department  of  North-Carolina  : 

SIGNALS. 

To  Weigh  Anchor. — The  Union  Jack  at  the 
foremast  with  the  brigade  flag  (blue  letter  A  in 
the  centre)  underneath,  with  American  flag  at  the 
stern,  shall  be  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor  and 
starting. 

Coming  to  Anchor. — The  American  flag  at  the 
foremost  shall  be  the  signal  for  coming  to  anchor, 
the  vessels  of  each  brigade  close  to  each  other. 
In  a  fog  the  signal  for  coming  to  anchor  shall  be 
two  whistles  from  the  flag-ship,  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  one  minute.  This  signal  will  be  repeated 
by  the  flag-ship  of  each  brigade. 

Landing. — Preparatory,  Union  Jack  at  the  fore¬ 
mast;  getting  into  boats,  American  flag  under¬ 
neath  Union  Jack  ;  landing,  brigade  flag  under¬ 
neath  Union  Jack  and  American  flag. 

Distress. — American  flag  Union  down.  At  this 
signal  the  whole  fleet  will  slacken  speed  and  look 
for  the  signal  to  anchor.  All  the  tugs  and  light- 
draft  vessels  will  be  sent  at  once  to  the  assistance 
of  the  disabled  vessels  by  the  commander  of  each 
brigade.  By  order, 

J.  L.  Reno, 

Brigadier-General. 

Edward  M.  Neill,  Asst.  Adj.-Gen. 

ORDERS  FOR  DISEMBARKATION. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  ) 

Department  op  North-Carolina,  v 

Steamer  Patuxent,  February  4.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  9. 

The  following  orders  and  directions  as  to  dis¬ 
embarking  the  troops  will  be  strictly  followed 
and  obeyed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  this 
brigade : 

Let  all  the  thole-pins  of  the  small  boats  be 
secured  by  lanyards  underneath,  so  that  when 
they  are  taken  out  they  may  not  be  lost. 

A  large  and  strong  pair  of  stairs  with  man-ropes 
will  be  made  to  fit  on  all  the  four  gangways  of  the 
steamers,  and  one  on  each  side  forward  and  one 
on  each  side  aft  of  the  propellers  and  sailing 
vessel^  An  officer  must  be  placed  at  each  stair 
to  disembark  the  men,  receive  their  muskets  and 
pass  them  to  the  men  when  in  the  boats. 

Two  sailors  will  be  detailed  for  each  boat,  the 
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remainder  of  the  crew  to  be  supplied  from  the 
soldiers,  and  the  crews  will  not  be  changed  unless 
deemed  necessary  by  the  commanding  officer.  A 
steering-oar,  if  there  be  no  ruddfer  to  the  boat, 
must  be  rigged,  and  a  coxswain  appointed  to  each 
boat. 

At  a  signal  of  the  Union  Jack  at  the  foremast 
of  the  flag-ship  of  the  brigade,  Patuxent,  the  boats 
will  be  cleared  away,  lowered,  and  the  rowers  and 
coxswain  placed  in  them. 

At  a  signal  of  the  American  flag  under  the 
Union  Jack  at  the  foremast  of  the  flag-ship  of  the 
brigade,  Patuxent,  the  men  will  be  placed  in  the 
boat  awaiting  the  signal  to  start,  which  will  be 
the  blue  flag  of  the  brigade,  with  the  letter  A  in 
the  centre,  under  the  Union  Jack  and  American 
flag. 

If  the  transports  of  the  brigade  cannot  approach 
within  easy  rowing  distance  of  the  shore,  all  the 
boats  of  the  different  vessels  of  the  brigade  will, 
at  the  third  signal,  row  to  the  Patuxent  and  at¬ 
tach  themselves  in  two  lines  as  they  arrive  in  suc¬ 
cession — the  painter  of  each  being  attached  to  the 
stern  of  the  preceding  boat.  The  Patuxent  will  give 
one  whistle  in  starting  for  the  shore,  two  whistles 
as  a  warning  to  prepare  to  cast  off,  when  the  cox¬ 
swain  of  each  boat  will  be  ready  to  cast  off,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning,  the  painter  of  the  following  boat. 
At  three  whistles  all  the  painters  will  be  cast  off, 
the  coxswain  will  give .  each  boat  the  proper  di¬ 
rection  toward  the  shore,  the  oarsmen  will  seize 
the  oars  and  pull  rapidly  to  land,  where  all  the 
soldiers  will  jump  out  at  once,  holding  up  their 
cartridge-boxes  and  muskets,  and  form  rapidly 
in  line  by  the  colors  of  their  regiment  without 
regard  to  companies.  A  field-officer  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  first  detachment.  Having  made  one 
trip,  the  boats  will  return  and  land  the  remainder 
of  the  regiment  as  rapidly  as  possibly.  In  order 
that  the  officers  and  men  may  fully  understand 
the  movement,  the  commanding  officers  will  drill 
the  men  in  getting  into  the  boats  and  out  if  practi¬ 
cable,  so  that  all  in  succession  may  be  fully  in¬ 
structed. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  most  silent, 
prompt  obedience  be  rendered  during  the  disem¬ 
barkation,  so  that  all  confusion  and  consequent  de¬ 
lay  may  be  avoided,  and  the  commanding  officers 
are  urged  to  give  their  personal  attention  to  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  all  necessary  detail,  by  designating  boats, 
finding  their  capacity,  and  assigning  the  officers 
and  men  for  each  and  every  trip,  etc. 

Three  days’  cooked  rations  will  be  carried  in 
the  haversacks,  and  canteens  will  be  filled  with 
water,  overcoats  will  be  carried,  but  knapsacks 
will  be  left  on  board.  The  vessels  will  be  in 
readiness  to  start  to-morrow  morning. 

By  order  of  J.  L.  Reno, 

Brigadier-General. 

Edward  M.  Neill,  A.A.G. 

February  5. 

After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  and  two  days  in¬ 
side  of  Hatteras  Inlet  we  are  at  length  in  Motion. 
At  an  early  hour  this  morning  active  movements 
commenced.  A  few  vessels  that  had  not  yet  been 
towed  into  position  were  hauled  astern  of  steam¬ 


ers  and  lines  stretched  between  them.  At  half¬ 
past  seven,  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough’s  vessel, 
the  Philadelphia,  moved  forward,  heading  partly 
southward,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  naval  squadron.  As  the  squadron  held 
a  southward  course  for  some  time,  it  was  asserted 
that  Newbern  was  the  point  of  attack,  but  it  M  as 
soon  discovered  that  the  channel  describes  a  zig¬ 
zag  line,  for  several  turns  were  made  before  the 
main  course  was  indicated.  At  last  she  held  a 
course  about  M'est  of  north,  when  all  concluded 
that  Roanoke  Island  was  certainly  the  point  of 
our  destination.  Stretching  along  at  regular  and 
short  intervals,  the  gunboats  filled  their  places  in 
the  line,  and  without  changing  their  positions  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  M7ith  scarce]}7  percepti¬ 
ble  motion,  steadily  stretched  away  to  the  horizon. 

After  the  naval  squadron  came  the  transports 
and  gunboats  carrying  troops.  The  little  propel¬ 
ler  Picket,  with  Gen.  Burnside  on  board, was  mov¬ 
ing  about  in  every  direction  and  firing  guns  as 
signals  of  departure  to  the,  various  brigades.  But 
few  changes  had  been  made  from  the  order  of  em¬ 
barkation  at  Annapolis.  Some  of  the  ships  of 
heavy  draft  MTere  relieved  of  their  troops,  who 
were  transferred  to  other  ships  of  less  draft  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  navigation  of  the  sound.  The  Ninth  NeMr- 
Jersey  were  transferred  to  the  George  Peabody, 
while  the  Ninth  N ew-York,  Mrith  their  battery  of 
six  tMrelve-pounder  howitzers,  were  distributed 
among  the  canal-boats,  which  were  towed  by 
some  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough’s  gunboats. 
The  appearance  of  the  fleet  is  very  imposing.  It 
consists  in  all  of  sixty-five  vessels  of  all  classes 
and  characters.  Each  brigade  forms  three  col¬ 
umns,  headed  by  the  flag-ship  of  the  brigade. 
The  gunboats  of  the  coast  division  occupy  chiefly 
positions  on  the  flanks,  to  be  ready  for  a  response 
to  any  demonstration  from  shore  that  we  may 
hear.  Each  large  steamer  has  one,  two,  and  in 
some  instances,  three  schooners  in  toMr,  M’hose 
tall,  tapering  spars  point  unvaringly  to  the  zenith 
as  the  water  is  just  ruffled  by  the  light  wind. 
Several  of  the  gunboats  also  have  ton's.  The 
aisles  between  the  three  columns  of  ships  are  un¬ 
broken  through  the  nffiole  length  of  the  fleet, 
which  extends  almost  two  miles  over  the  surface 
of  the  sound,  except  by  the  two  or  three  small 
propellers,  M'hose  duty  consists  in  conveying  or¬ 
ders  in  relation  to  the  speed  of  some  steamer  that 
cannot  be  curbed  doum  to  the  snail  paceatu'hich 
nre  are  travelling — four  miles  an  hour.  This 
speed  n’ill  bring  us  within  ten  miles  of  Roanoke 
Island  about  sunset,  when  we  null  anchor  for  the 
night.  The  entire  distance  from  Hatteras  Inlet 
to  Roanoke  Island  is  laid  down  at  about  thirty- 
eight  miles. 

The  Eighty-ninth  Ncw-York,  the  Sixth  Ncu'- 
Hampshire,  and  the  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  been  assigned  to  Gen.  Williams’s  bri¬ 
gade,  and  remain  at  Hatteras  Inlet,  in  camp. 
This  force  will  take  part  in  some  future  move¬ 
ments  in  this  department. 

About  fifty  vessels  are  left  behind  at  the  Inlet. 
They  consist  of  schooners,  chiefly  loaded  with 
stores  of  various  descriptions.  The  fleet  now  mov- 
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ing  is  supplied  with  fifteen  days’  provisions,  while 
the  vessels  remaining  at  the  Inlet  are  stored  with 
food  for  the  entire  fleet  to  last  about  sixty  days. 

The  day  is  beautiful,  with  a  few  light  clouds 
floating  through  the  sky.  We  have  a  head  wind, 
but  not  a  strong  one.  It  is  expected  that  the 
lodgment  will  take  place  to-morrow.  The  water 
over  which  we  are  sailing  is  shoal  and  the  winds 
of  the  past  week  have  stirred  up  the  sand  from 
the  bottom  until  the  sound  about  us  is  streaked 
with  alternate  stripes  of  blue  and  muddy  water. 
The  vessels  at  the  inlet  are  more  than  hull  down, 
although  our  progress  is  very  slow.  We  hold 
our  course  through  a  serpentine  channel,  which 
makes  navigation  tedious  and  difficult. 

The  latter  part  of  our  passage  of  the  sound  has 
been  through  a  more  direct  course,  scarcely  de¬ 
viating  from  due  north.  The  mainland  of  North- 
Carolina  appears  more  distinctly  to  the  west  of 
us.  The  low  swampy  shores,  covered  with  reeds 
near  the  water,  can  be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  glass,  while  the  cypress  trees  further  in 
seem  to  grow  out  of  a  mirror.  A  few  isolated 
houses  rise  out  of  the  water  at  intervals,  which 
our  pilot,  who  has  navigated  the  sound  off  and  on 
during  the  past  sixteen  years,  informs  me  are 
seine-houses,  used  during  the  shad  and  herring 
seasons  by  the  fishermen  of  the  mainland.  No 
other  indications  of  life  are  visible.  Those  inter¬ 
minable  swamps  along  the  shore  can  shelter 
nothing  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  lizards, 
toads,  and  snakes,  and  perhaps  runaway  negroes. 
A  country  with  such  a  seaboard  can  be  fit  only 
for  a  puerile  and  purposeless  race.  But  to-mor¬ 
row  will  decide  whether  spongy-shored  Carolina 
or  sterile,  rocky-coasted  New-England  produces 
the  better  men. 

At  sundown  this  evening,  the  signal  to  come  to 
anchor  was  displayed  from  the  flag-ship,  and  our 
anchors  were  dropped  in  about  two  fathoms  water, 
and  within  ten  miles  of  the  southern  point  of  Roa- 
noke  Island,  which,  after  to-morrow,  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  marshes  of  Roanoke  are  within  about  seven 
miles  of  us  to-night,  and  a  sharp  look-out  is  kept 
up  by  our  gunboat  flotilla.  The  bright  moonlight, 
however,  will  do  more  toward  keeping  off  prowl¬ 
ers  who  may  desire  to  approach  us  than  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  of  our  picket-boats.  A  dark  night 
is  a  powerful  ally  of  spies  and  other  vermin. 

At  dawn  to-morrow  we  move  forward,  and  ex¬ 
pect  in  two  hours  to  be  at  Roanoke  Island.  The 
precise  point  of  attack  is  scarcely  indicated  yet, 
but  will  be  determined  by  the  presence  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries.  Such  craft,  as  may  appear 
with  hostile  intent,  will  first  be  disposed  of;  and 
the  batteries  will  next  be  attended  to.  The  chan¬ 
nel,  through  which  we  pass,  is  at  some  points  so 
narrow,  that  a  musket  can  do  execution  on  the 
opposite  shore.  At  other  points  it  approaches 
the  shore  very  closely.  At  no  point  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  are  our  vessels  at  any  time  beyond  easy  range 
of  batteries  erected  on  the  mainland.  We  expect 
hot  work,  or  batteries  totally  evacuated.  The 
favorite  mode  of  warfare  of  the  sons  of  chivalry 
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will  probably  blossom  forth  here  in  true  South¬ 
ern  exuberance,  namely,  the  masked  battery. 

February  6. 

The  signal  to  weigh  anchor  was  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head  of  the  flag-ship,  at  eight  o’clock  this 
morning ;  the  weather  being  dark,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon  filled  with  heavy  clouds.  The  fleet  was  soon 
in  motion.  The  gunboats  are  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  advance  of  us.  Our  progress  is  slow  and 
careful,  as  the  water  shoals  considerably.  The 
low  marshy  shore  of  the  mainland,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  entrance  to  Croatan  Sound,  is  clearly 
seen  through  a  glass,  and  the  white-barked  cy¬ 
press  trees  distinguished  from  the  general  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  forest.  At  intervals,  tall,  blasted  trees, 
with  forking  branches,  can  be  seen  towering  above 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  more  vital  trees,  like 
the  spectres  of  a  past  growth  of  forest  trees,  much 
taller  than  the  woods  that  now  cover  these  swamps. 
A  low  point  to  the  east  of  us  has  the  remains  of 
a  lighthouse  on  it,  but  its  warning  eye  is  dimmed 
by  the  vandalism  that  characterizes  every  act  of 
the  Southern  rebels.  About  north  of  us,  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Roanoke  marshes  looms  through 
the  rainy  atmosphere,  by  which  we  are  now  sur¬ 
rounded,  (eleven  a.m.)  Our  progress  is  entirely 
arrested  by  the  storm  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  there  goes  the  clang  of  the  bell,  to  “  start 
her.  A  mile  or  two  further  on,  we  anchor  for 
the  night,  the  weather  not  permitting  an  attempt 
to  pass  through  RoanokeTnlet  without  extreme 
danger. 

On  Board  the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  ( 
Croatan  Sound,  N.  C.,  Feb.  7.  j 

The  small  tugs,  J.  P.  Levy,  Champion  and 
Alert,  acted  last  night  as  picket-boats  to  the  fleet, 
occupying  positions  a  mile  beyond  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  our  vessels.  The  quiet  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  up  to  this  time,  having  rendered  your  cor¬ 
respondent  anxious  for  an  incident,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  accompany  the  officers  in 
command.  On  board  the  Levy,  Capt.  Wm.  Cut¬ 
ting,  (of  New- York,)  was  in  command,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Lieut.  Fearing,  also  of  Gen.  Burnside’s 
staff;  and  several  members  of  the  signal  corps. 
Lieut.  Anderson,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Flagler, 
was  in  command  of  the  Champion,  and  the  Alert 
was  under  Licuts.  Reno  and  Leydig.  The  duties 
required  of  these  officers  were  to  lie  at  anchor  off’ 
the  entrance  of  Croatan  Sound,  and  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  hostile  craft  from  within.  Pre¬ 
cautions  were  observed  not  to  be  caught  by  any 
venturesome  vessels,  such  as  dropping  the  anchor 
with  a  buoy  attached,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  slip 
cable  and  run  within  the  line  of  the  gunboats. 

All  lights  were  carefully  concealed,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  would  tend  to  betray  our  presence, 
completely  shaded,  The  early  part  of  the  night 
was  clear,  affording  a  good  view  of  the  inlet,  the 
lighthouse,  (without  a  light,)  and  the  marshes  at 
the  entrance.  The  low  western  shore  of  the  is¬ 
land  was  obscured  by  fog,  which  increased  about 
midnight,  until  everything  was  enveloped  in  a  veil 
impenetrable  beyond  two  boats’  length.  Should 
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a  hostile  vessel  appear,  the  alarm  was  to  be  given 
by  burning  green  lights,  with  which  the  signal 
officers  were  supplied.  The  tugs  being  unarmed, 
of  course  could  offer  no  resistance.  The  only  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  seen  during  the  night,  were  fre¬ 
quent  flashes  of  light,  which  were  as  suddenly 
obscured. 

An  effort  to  sleep,  which  was  persisted  in 
through  four  hours,  resulted  in  about  one  hour’s 
sound  slumber,  sitting  on  a  wooden  stool,  with 
the  head  resting  against  the  side  of  the  steward’s 
table. 

Information  received  from  other  sources,  gives 
the  floating  force  of  the  rebels  at  fourteen  steam¬ 
ers  and  eight  sailing  vessels,  consequently  great 
anxiety  was  felt,  lest  some  of  these  would  venture 
out  to  attack  our  defenceless  tugs.  Our  fears,  al¬ 
though  sufficient  to  make  us  wakeful,  proved  to 
be  entirely  groundless.  Toward  morning  the  fog 
cleared  away,  and  the  sun  arose  in  a  sky  marked 
with  clouds  enough  to  give  it  beauty. 

As  we  return  within  the  lines,  we  pass  the 
steamboat  Southfield,  to  which  Com.  Goldsbo- 
rough  has  transferred  his  flag  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  were  requested  by  him  to  tell  the  Gen¬ 
eral  to  close  up  the  rear  division  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  as  he  would  go  into  action  as  soon  as 
that  could  be  done.  We  arrived  on  board  the 
Spaulding,  where  we  found  the  General  urging 
forward,  by  signals  and  other  processes,  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  passing  through  the  inlet. 

Ox  Board  the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  ) 

Croatan  Sound,  N.  C.,  Feb.  7.  j 

PROCEEDING  TO  THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

All  our  preparations  having  been  made  by  ten 
o’clock,  the  gunboats,  under  the  lead  of  the  Flag- 
Officer’s  ship,  moved  forward,  and  were  soon  in¬ 
side  the  narrow  passage  leading  into  Croatan 
Sound,  known  as  Roanoke  Inlet.  The  mainland 
juts  eastward,  forming  a  point  of  marshy  land  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Croatan  Sound,  which 
forms  the  only  navigable  water  leading  past  Roa¬ 
noke  Island.  A  small  marshy  island  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  channel,  while  the  west¬ 
ern  shore  is  a  low  marshy  point.  One  of  our 
gunboats  grounded  in  passing  through,  but  was 
soon  got  off.  Following  Com.  Goldsborough’s 
squadron  were  the  gunboats  of  the  coast  division, 
all  of  which  passed  through  without  interruption. 

The  S.  R.  Spaulding,  with  Gen.  Burnside  on 
board,  next  passed  through,  but  the  remainder 
ot  the  transports  were  detained  about  two  hours. 
The  rebel  gunboats  could  now  be  seen  close  in 
shore,  evidently  under  the  guns  of  batteries  on 
shore.  As  our  fleet  passed  into  the  sound,  a 
signal  was  fired  from  one  of  the  rebel  gunboats, 
to  announce  our  approach.  This  was  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock.  At  half-past  eleven  the  first 
gun  from  our  vessels  was  fired  from  the  flag-ship, 
and  was  replied  to  by  the  rebels.  The  Flag-Offi¬ 
cer  hoisted  the  signal :  “  This  day  our  country  ex¬ 
pects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty.”  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  “shell-backs”  was  electric. 
They  worked  their  guns  with  unflagging  energy, 
determined  that  their  country  should  have  noth¬ 


ing  to  complain  of  in  relation  to  them.  As  our 
vessels  came  within  shorter  range,  the  fire  be¬ 
came  more  rapid,  but  the  regular  fire  did  not 
commence  until  noon,  when  the  flag-ship  display¬ 
ed  the  signal  for  close  action. 

The  number  of  the  rebel  gunboats  visible  in 
the  early  part  of  the  engagement  was  seven,  but 
as  our  vessels  came  into  closer  action,  they 
moved  to  the  northward,  with  the  design  of 
drawing  our  fleet  after  them,  so  as  to  bring  them 
under  the  guns  of  their  batteries  on  the  island. 
At  twelve  o’clock  the  engagement  became  gen¬ 
eral,  between  the  retreating  gunboats  of  the  reb¬ 
els  and  our  fleet,  with  an  occasional  shot  from  a 
battery  on  shore.  The  firing  was  exceedingly 
brisk  for  some  time,  but  the  distance  was  evidently 
too  long  for  destructive  effect.  The  one  hundred- 
pound  Parrott  gun  on  board  the  Southfield,  to 
which  the  Flag-Officer  transferred  his  flag,  boomed 
forth  with  terrific  explosions,  followed  by  the 
roar  of  the  flying  shell  and  the  crash  in  bursting. 
The  puff  of  smoke  in  the  air  was  almost  simulta¬ 
neous  with  the  splash  of  fragments  in  the  water. 
The  rebel  gunboats  kept  up  a  steady  fire  in  re¬ 
ply,  and  their  shots  could  be  seen  skipping  along 
the  water  among  our  vessels.  Their  fire  was 
varied  at  times  by  the  louder  report  of  a  hun¬ 
dred-pound  Parrott  gun  on  board  one  of  their 
vessels.  The  Sawyer  gun  on  board  the  Fanny, 
which  was  captured  by  the  rebels  at  Hatteras  In¬ 
let,  was  the  most  annoying  in  its  effects,  as  the 
range  is  long  and  very  accurate. 

The  fire  from  the  fort  indicated  a  weak  force 
working  the  guns.  Their  shots,  which  were  in¬ 
accurate  and  chiefly  ricochet,  were  fired  at  con¬ 
siderable  intervals.  The  guns  of  the  fort  are 
evidently  heavy  but  not  rifled.  The  rebel  gun¬ 
boats  retire  steadily  before  our  fleet,  and  are  now 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  sound.  A  line 
of  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  across  the  princi¬ 
pal  channel,  obstructs  the  progress  of  our  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  rebels, 
which  occupy  an  inner  channel  under  the  guns 
of  their  battery,  and  our  fleet  now  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fort,  which  keeps  up  a  steady  and 
rapid  fire  from  one  gun  only.  Our  vessels  have 
got  the  range  of  the  battery,  but  some  shells  ex¬ 
plode  high  in  the  air,  and  over  the  woods  in  the 
rear  of  the  work. 

Gen.  Burnside,  on  board  the  Spaulding,  has 
approached  sufficiently  near  to  have  an  excellent 
view  of  the  bombardment,  and  is  now  pacing  the 
deck  with  impatience  at  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
of  the  transport  fleet.  He  has  ordered  a  trial  of 
the  range  of  the  eighteen-pounder  Dahlgren  gun 
on  the  forward  deck  to  be  made.  Three  shots 
were  fired,  which  fell  short,  but  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  battery.  Our  fleet  of  transports  may 
now  be  seen  crowding  through  the  inlet.  The 
stern-wheel  boat  Cadet,  with  the  Fifty-first  New- 
York,  Colonel  Ferrero,  on  board,  has  just  come 
up  abreast  the  Spaulding,  and  Col.  Ferrero  is  or¬ 
dered  to  be  in  readiness  to  land  his  men,  to  which 
he  responds:  “All  ready,  General.” 

The  fire  from  the  battery  has  slackened,  and 
now  shots  are  fired  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve 
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minutes.  The  opinion  gains  ground  that  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  silenced,  and  that  a  force  landed  now  will 
meet  with  but  little  resistance.  The  impatience 
of  Gen.  Burnside  increases,  and  he  orders  the  an¬ 
chor  of  the  Spaulding  hauled  up  with  the  design 
of  landing  with  the  Rhode  Island  Fifth  battalion, 
and  Col.  Ferrero’s  Shepard  Rifles.  He  said:  “  If  I 
can  get  two  thousand  men  ashore,  I  am  all  right.” 
A  small  cove,  known  as  Ashby’s  harbor,  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  battery,  is  indicated  by 
Gen.  Burnside  as  the  point  at  which  the  troops 
are  to  be  landed.  The  position  is  marked  by  a 
house,  the  residence  of  Capt.  Ashby.  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side  instructed  Lieut.  Andrews  to  take  a  boat’s 
crew  with  ten  soldiers,  and  pull  toward  the  shore, 
and  examine  the  character  of  the  water  at  the 
landing.  The  enterprise  was  not  unattended  with 
danger,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

Lieut.  Andrews  has  made  a  reputation  for  fear¬ 
lessness  and  judgment,  by  the  cool  manner  in 
which  he  took  the  soundings,  and  the  complete 
success  of  his  examination  of  the  landing.  Lieut. 
Andrews  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Andrews,  of 
New-York,  and  is  topographical  officer  on  Gen. 
Burnside’s  staff.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel 
Hawkins’s  Zouave  regiment,  and  has  acted  as 
topographical  engineer  on  Gen.  Williams’s  staff. 
He  has  made  soundings  of  many  localities  here, 
and  several  reconnoissances.  After  sounding  the 
water,  he  went  ashore,  and  looking  about  a  short 
time  became  convinced  that  some  guns  were  sta¬ 
tioned  so  as  to  command  the  landing,  and  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  of  two  companies  were  seen 
near  them.  He  returned  to  the  boat  and  shoved 
off,  when  about  thirty  men  sprang  up  from  the 
tall  grass,  and  discharged  their  muskets  at  the 
boat.  One  of  the  bullets  passed  near  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  took  effect  in  the  lower  jaw  of  Charles 
A.  Viall,  of  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  regiment,  in¬ 
flicting  a  severe  but  not  dangerous  wound.  A 
young  contraband,  who  escaped  to  Hatteras 
about  a  week  before,  belonging  to  Joseph  M. 
Daniel,  of  Roanoke  Island,  was  sent  by  General 
Burnside  with  Lieut.  Andrews  to  point  out  Ash¬ 
by’s  harbor.  Much  valuable  information  was 
gained  from  this  boy,  who  is  unusually  intelli¬ 
gent,  although  illiterate.  His  name  is  Thomas 
R.  Robinson. 

The  bombardment  is  steadily  kept  up  by  our 
vessels,  and  is  replied  to  feebly  by  the  battery. 
Our  missiles  seem,  from  on  board  the  transports, 
to  be  well  directed ;  the  sand  and  water  close  to 
the  battery,  are  constantly  thrown  up  fifty  feet 
into  the  air.  Signals  having  been  made  to  the 
transport  fleet  to  make  all  possible  haste,  they 
are  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  to  land.  Gen.  Burnside  makes 
the  remark,  “  That  battery  is  about  silenced ;  I 
will  take  these  troops  and  land,”  but  the  battery 
opens  afresh,  and  sends  several  well-directed  shot 
in  among  our  gunboats.  A  shot  from  our  fleet 
has  just  carried  away  the  flag-staff  of  the  battery, 
and  an  oflicer  (afterward  ascertained  to  be  Major 
Hill)  plants  a  regimental  confederate  flag  on  the 
work,  and  the  firing  is  continued. 

At  one  o’clock  a  dense  column  of  smoke  is 


seen  to  arise  from  the  battery,  and  the  quarters 
of  the  garrison  are  evidently  on  fire.  A  shell 
from  the  Picket,  which  has  just  come  into  action, 
burst  among  the  corn-husks  and  dry  materials  in 
the  barracks,  and  set  fire  to  the  temporary  board 
quarters  of  the  soldiers.  In  a  few  minutes  a  lu¬ 
rid  flame  bursts  from  the  thick  black  smoke, 
and  leaps  upward.  The  entire  work  seems  to 
be  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  build¬ 
ings,  but  the  white  smoke  of  their  cannon  springs 
out  yet.  Their  fire,  however,  is  slackened,  and 
the  fire  from  our  vessels  is  also  slackened,  evi¬ 
dently  supposing  the  resisting  powers  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  flames  from 
the  quarters  are  partially  subdued,  and  the  fire 
of  the  battery  is  recommenced,  our  gunboats  re¬ 
plying  with  increased  vigor.  The  fire  from  our 
vessels  for  half  an  hour  is  exceedingly  lively,  and 
the  flames  seem  to  gain  on  the  garrison,  who 
keep  up  their  fire  from  one  gun  with  unabated 
energy.  The  entire  quarters  are  now  apparently 
enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  but  the  gun  from 
the  battery  booms  forth  at  intervals,  steadily 
maintaining  the  fight,  and  sending  its  shot  rico- 
chetting  along  the  water,  but  their  aim  is  bad. 
Scarcely  any  of  their  shot  strike  our  vessels. 

All  acknowledge  the  resistance  of  the  rebels  to 
be  most  determined.  The  slackening  of  our  fire 
when  theirs  slackened  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  for  during  the  whole 
bombardment  all  supposed  our  fire  to  be  terribly 
destructive,  and  a  desire  to  prevent  further  blood¬ 
shed  prevailed  throughout  the  fight 

The  flames  within  the  enemy’s  work  having 
again  been  partially  subdued,  their  fire  recom¬ 
mences  with  some  briskness,  but  with  very  little 
effect  on  our  gunboats.  Our  vessels  have  gained 
a  nearer  range,  and  every  few  minutes  shot  and 
shell  rain  on  the  battery,  and  are  seen  to  strike 
in  and  about  it  with  great  precision. 

A  movement  among  the  rebel  gunboats,  appa¬ 
rently  to  flank  our  fleet  and  attack  the  transports, 
is  prevented  by  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  who 
sends  three  or  four  gunboats  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  mainland,  on  seeing  which,  the  rebels 
abandon  the  attempt  and  retire  further  up  the 
sound. 

The  flames  from  the  barracks  are  again  extend¬ 
ing,  and  have  broken  out  in  other  places.  They 
continue  their  fire,  but  with  less  vigor.  Twenty 
minutes  elapse  between  the  discharges  from  the 
battery.  The  time  of  each  discharge  is  carefully 
noted  by  the  spectators,  in  expectation  that  it 
will  prove  to  be  the  last  shot  from  the  battery. 
Half-hours  now  elapse  between  the  discharges, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  is  about  being 
abandoned. 

The  rebel  gunboats  which  retired  up  the  sound 
again  appear  near  Wier’s  Point,  coming  down  to 
engage  our  vessels.  This  was  evidently  intended 
to  draw  our  attention  from  the  landing  of  reen¬ 
forcements  on  the  east  side  of  the  point.  A  brisk 
contest  ensued  between  the  rebel  vessels  and 
three  or  four  of  our  boats,  which  resulted  in  one 
of  the  rebels  hauling  off  toward  the  mainland  and 
running  ashore,  where  she  was  soon  seen  envel- 
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oped  in  flames.  This  vessel  was  said  to  be  the 
Curlew,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  flag- 
ship  of  Commodore  Lynch,  the  rebel  commander. 
She  was  struck  by  a  hundred-pound  shell  from 
the  Parrott  gun  on  the  Southfield,  which  exploded 
on  her  deck. 

The  contest  between  our  gunboats  and  the 
rebel  battery  is  still  continued,  but  is  kept  up  by 
the  battery  at  long  intervals.  The  white  puffs 
of  smoke  from  our  vessels  are  frequent,  and  the 
roar  of  our  guns  and  hum  of  the  projectiles  fill 
the  air  with  terrible  sounds  constantly.  Our 
vessels  are  frequently  enveloped  in  smoke  so  im¬ 
penetrable  as  to  obscure  them  entirely. 

In  order  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  three  of  our  gunboats  took 
positions  along  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  in  order  to  shell  the  woods ;  and  their  shells 
are  now  bursting  high  in  the  air,  and  dropping  a 
shower  of  fragments  among  the  trees,  every  few 
minutes.  Two  boats  have  taken  position  close 
to  the  landing-point,  to  more  effectually  cover  the 
landing  of  our  men. 

Seeing  a  portion  of  our  gunboat  fleet  drawn  off 
in  another  direction,  six  of  the  rebel  craft  appear 
under  the  shore  at  a  quarter  past  four  o’clock,  and 
another  conflict  is  opened.  A  small  tug,  in  which 
Gen.  Burnside  is  making  the  circuit  of  the  fleet, 
passes  within  easy  range  of  the  rebel  vessels,  and 
a  shell  from  one  of  their  guns  explodes  over  them, 
showering  the  water  about  with  the  fragments, 
one  of  which  came  on  board  the  tug.  No  person 
was  injured,  however.  For  half  an  hour  this 
fight  continued,  and  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  great  spirit  ;  after  which,  the  rebels 
put  off  up  the  sound  and  disappeared. 

The  fire  from  the  battery  was  continued  until 
our  vessels  hauled  off  for  the  night,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  last  shot  being  fired  by  the  battery. 
All  became  quiet  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
only  light  that  could  be  discerned  on  shore  was 
the  ruddy  glow  of  the  smouldering  fire  of  the 
burnt  quarters  of  the  rebels.  About  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  missiles  of  various  kinds  were  thrown  into 
the  rebel  battery  by  our  vessels,  and  nearly  two 
thousand  were  thrown  throughout  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  bravery  of  the  garrison  was  uni¬ 
versally  commended,  with  that  true  chivalrous 
spirit  that  recognises  a  noble  quality  even  in  an 
enemy.  Such  courage  would  certainly  hold  out 
until  morning,  and  all  were  in  expectation  of  a 
renewal  of  the  conflict. 

Our  casualties  were  extremely  slight.  Five 
were  killed  and  ten  wounded.  The  bursting  of 
a  thirty-two-pounder  rifled  gun  on  the  after-deck 
of  the  gunboat  Hetzel — which  shattered  the  gun- 
carriage  and  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  bulwarks, 
cutting  through  the  deck  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  hull — wounded  five  men,  one  only  seriously. 
The  master’s  mate  of  the  gunboat  J.  N.  Seymour 
was  killed  by  a  shell  that  took  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  skull. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
naval  squadron  is  highly  commendable.  The 
spirit  with  which  the  engagement  was  commenced 
and  kept  up  is  an  indication  of  the  courage  of  the 


officers  of  our  navy.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  in 
critical  positions  at  different  periods  during  the 
fight,  owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
water.  The  Ranger  grounded  twice  under  the 
guns  of  the  battery,  and  was  hauled  off  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hazwell,  of  New-York,  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  of  army  gunboats,  who  was  on 
board  the  tug  Tempest,  and  detailed  to  aid  such 
vessels  as  were  disabled  in  the  action.  The  im¬ 
patience  of  the  brave  fellows  on  board  to  deliver 
their  fire  was  such,  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was 
hauled  broadside  to  the  battery,  and  before  she 
was  free,  bang  went  their  guns,  their  shot  falling 
accurately  inside  the  battery.  The  Chasseur 
grounded  once,  but  worked  herself  off  in  a  short 
time.  A  shot  entered  the  Louisiana  just  below 
the  hawser-pipe,  passed  through  the  chain-locker, 
shattering  several  links  of  her  chain,  and  exploded 
in  the  hold  among  some  sacks  of  coal,  blowing  off 
the  hatches,  which  were  battened  down.  Singu¬ 
larly  enough,  no  one  on  board  was  injured,  and 
but  little  damage  done  the  vessel. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  engaged  six  hours 
and  came  as  near  the  battery  as  her  draft  would 
permit.  She  once  ventured  too  close,  and 
grounded,  but  succeeded  in  steaming  off.  At 
one  period  of  the  engagement,  she  was  situated 
between  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy  and  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  her  entire  armament  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged.  From  her  gun-deck  she  threw  eight-inch 
shells  from  two  sixty-four-pounder  guns  on  each 
side,  while  her  twenty-pounder  Parrott  gun  and 
two  rifled  howitzers  on  the  upper  deck  poured  in 
their  fire.  A  shot  cut  one  of  the  stays,  and 
another  passed  between  her  masts.  While  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  was  aground  for  two  hours,  she 
kept  up  a  constant  fire,  and  received  the  fire  of 
the  battery.  Her  officers  behaved  in  the  most 
cool  and  courageous  manner,  proving  themselves 
worthy  the  cause  they  defended. 

The  Hunchback,  with  her  one  hundred-pound 
Parrott,  sent  terrific  messengers  into  the  gunboat 
and  the  battery. 

The  gunboats  of  the  coast  division,  under  the 
direction  of  Commander  Hazard,  U.S.N.,  did 
excellent  service.  The  Yidette  was  prominently 
engaged  during  the  day,  and  received  a  shot  in 
her  quarter,  which  did  little  damage. 

The  plan  of  attack  varied  from  the  original 
plan,  which  was  arranged  in  expectation  of  bat¬ 
teries  just  at  the  inlet,  which  is  but  two  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  so  difficult  that  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  navigating  it.  Had  such  batteries  existed, 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  us  would  have 
been  vastly  increased.  The  absence  of  these 
batteries  changed  the  plan  of  attack  from  three 
columns  to  two.  The  foresight  of  Commodore 
Goldsborough  kept  our  fleet  out  of  a  trap  which, 
if  we  should  have  entered,  would  have  annihi¬ 
lated  it. 

The  effective  nature  of  our  fire  was  subse¬ 
quently  proved  by  the  fact  that  every  vessel  of 
the  rebel  fleet  was  struck  in  the  engagement. 

About  four  o’clock,  all  our  transports  had 
passed  through  the  inlet,  and  were  anchored 
beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  battery. 
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Their  decks,  spars,  and  rigging  were  crowded  by 
the  soldiers,  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  between  our  vessels  and  the  battery,  and 
cheers  were  given  whenever  a  well-directed  shot 
was  observed  to  strike.  They  clung  to  the  rig¬ 
ging  like  bees  to  a  hive,  in  clusters  as  close  as 
they  could  cling.  Their  dark  figures  were  clearly 
defined  on  the  western  sky,  lighted  by  the  after¬ 
noon  sun.  The  water  was  perfectly  still,  reflecting 
the  ships  and  their  loaded  spars,  adding  greatly 
to  the  striking  appearance  of  the  scene. 

The  gunboats  of  the  naval  squadron  under 
command  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  with  their 
armaments,  are  as  follows  : 

Southfield,  (flag-ship,)  armament,  three  nine- 
inch  shell  guns  and  one  one-hundred-pounder 
rifled  gun  ;  Delaware,  one  nine-inch  shell  gun  ; 
Stars  and  Stripes,  four  eight-inch  shell  guns,  one 
twenty-pounder  Parrott  gun,  and  two  Dalghren 
boat-howitzers  ;  Louisiana,  two  heavy  thirty-two 
pounders  and  twenty-eight-inch  shell  guns  ;  Het- 
zel,  one  nine-inch  shell  gun  and  one  eighty- 
pounder  rifled  gun  ;  Commodore  Perry,  two  nine- 
inch  shell  guns ;  Underwriter,  one  eight-inch  gun 
and  one  eighty -pounder  rifled  gun  ;  Valley  City, 
four  thirty -two-pounders  and  one  rifled  howitzer ; 
Commodore  Barney,  two  nine-inch  shell  guns  ; 
Hunchback,  two  nine-inch  shell  guns  and  one 
one-hundred-pounder  rifled  gun ;  Ceres,  one  thirty- 
two-pounder  and  one  thirty -pounder  Parrott  gun ; 
Putnam,  one  thirty-pounder  rifled  gun  and  one 
light  thirty -two  pounder ;  Morse,  two  nine-inch 
shell  guns  ;  Lockwood,  one  eighty-pounder  rifled 
gun  and  one  twenty -four  pounder  howitzer ;  J.  N. 
Seymour,  two  thirty-pounder  Parrott  guns ;  sloop 
Granite,  one  thirty-two  pounder ;  Brinker,  pne 
thirty-pounder  rifled  gun  ;  Whitehead,  one  nine- 
inch  shell  gun  ;  Shawsheen,  two  twenty -pounder 
Parrott  guns. 

The  gunboats  of  the  coast  division  engaged, 
under  the  direction  of  Commander  Hazard,  U.S.N., 
are  :  Picket,  four  guns  ;  Pioneer,  four  guns  ;  Hus¬ 
sar,  four  guns ;  Vidette,  three  guns ;  Ranger,  four 
guns ;  Chasseur,  four  guns. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  our  trans¬ 
port  ships  were  within  the  inlet,  and  clustered  in 
rear  of  the  bombarding  fleet,  at  a  safe  distance. 
Their  boats  are  being  lowered  and  got  ready,  with 
crew  and  coxswain,  to  pull  ashore  or  be  towed  by 
a  steamer.  The  stern-wheeler  Cadet,  with  the 
Fifty-first  New-York  Volunteers  crowded  on  her 
decks,  approached  the  shore  gradually.  The 
Patuxent,  with  the  Twenty -first  Massachusetts  on 
board,  and  boats  at  her  stern,  next  passed.  The 
Pilot  Boy,  loaded  on  every  available  spot  with  the 
Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  and  towing  a  string 
of  twenty  boats,  also  full  to  their  gunwales, 
passed  along,  with  Lieut.  Andrews  on  board  to 
pilot  her  into  the  water  he  had  sounded.  The 
greater  number  of  our  vessels  are  preparing  to 
disembark  their  troops  into  small  boats.  About 
four  thousand  men  are  now  on  their  way,  in 
steamers  and  small  boats,  to  the  point  of  landing. 

At  five  o’clock,  the  first  body  of  troops  was 
landed  from  the  Pilot  Boy  and  her  small  boats, 
consisting  of  the  Twenty-fifth  regiment  of  Massa¬ 


chusetts  Volunteers.  The  landing  of  the  troops 
was  unobstructed,  for  a  good  reason.  A  body  of 
rebels  were  discovered  by  the  glare  of  their 
bajmnets  over  the  underbrush,  and  a  shrapnel 
shell  from  the  Delaware  and  Picket  soon  sent 
them  scampering  into  the  woods.  The  landing 
of  our  troops  was  in  itself  a  brilliant  operation. 
As  the  steamers  swept  down  to  the  shore,  where 
the  water  is  bold,  they  detached  the  lines  of  the 
boats,  each  small  boat  casting  off  the  painter  of 
the  one  following ;  the  rowers  pulled  into  a  small 
inlet,  and  each  boat  emptied  itself  on  the  shore 
without  delay.  In  less  than  an  hour,  about  four 
thousand  men  were  landed,  and  before  eleven 
o’clock  the  entire  force,  except  the  Twenty -fourth 
Massachusetts,  whose  steamer,  the  Guide,  ground¬ 
ed  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  inlet.  They  were 
put  ashore  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  point  at  which  our  troops  were  landed  is  a 
small  cove  known  as  Ashby’s  harbor.  The  order 
in  which  our  men  were  put  on  shore  was :  First, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  Tenth  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Fifty-first  New-York,  Twenty-first  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  Fifth  Rhode 
Island,  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  thus  put  ashore  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  A  pause  of  about  an  hour  then 
occurred,  during  which  the  remainder  of  the 
division  were  being  prepared  for  debarkation. 
Before  eleven  o’clock,  the  bivouac-fires  of  our 
regiments  lighted  up  the  shore  and  the  woods 
the  distance  of  a  mile. 

A  slight  advance  was  made  by  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  soon  after  landing.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  a  road  leading  diagonally  across  the 
island,  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  pickets 
of  the  enemy. 

Roanoke  Island,  February  S. 

This  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  a  few  shots  were 
exchanged  between  our  gunboats  and  the  battery. 
This,  however,  ceased  after  about  fifteen  minutes’ 
firing,  and  was  not  renewed  during  the  day.  The 
rebel  gunboats  were  not  seen  after  the  fight  of  the 
seventh,  having  gone  up  the  sound  in  the  night. 
This  morning  a  small  steamer  was  seen  towing  a 
fleet  of  five  schooners  across  the  sound  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  east  side  of  the  island.  They  were 
uninterrupted  by  our  boats,  as  we  were  engaged 
in  removing  the  piles  and  sunken  schooners  ob¬ 
structing  the  channel. 

A  brilliant  but  bloody  fight  of  two  hours’  dura¬ 
tion  has  put  us  in  possession  of  Roanoke  Island, 
with  the  forts  on  the  mainland  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  enemy.  From  definite  inform¬ 
ation  received  by  Gen.  Burnside,  the  position  of 
all  the  works  on  the  island  was  clearly  known, 
and  his  movements  were  based  on  this  knowledge. 
The  plan  of  attack  consisted  of  a  central  attack 
ing  column,  led  by  Brig. -Gen.  Foster;  a  left  flanl- 
ing  column  to  attack  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
work,  under  Brig. -Gen.  ltcno,  and  a  right  flank 
column  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
under  the  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Parke. 

The  approach  to  the  enemy’s  position  was 
through  a  swampy  wood, with  a  dense  undergrowth, 
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rendering  it  almost  impenetrable.  An  ordinary- 
cart-road  leading  through  this  wood  from  the 
shore  to  the  field-work,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  was  the  only  mode  of  communication.  The 
woods  in  front  of  the  battery  had  been  cut  down 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  forming  an 
open  space  to  be  played  on  by  the  rebel  guns, 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  woods  imme¬ 
diately  in  rear  of  the  work  were  also  cut  down  to 
permit  the  manoeuvring  of  their  own  forces. 

Their  battery  consisted  of  an  earth-work  with 
three  faces  covering  the  open  space  before  and 
the  woods  at  each  side  of  the  open  space,  but 
■with  a  general  direction  of  fire  to  the  front.  The 
guns  were  mounted  in  embrasure  and  consisted 
of  a  fine  twenty-four-pounder  brass  Dahlgren 
howitzer,  a  long  eighteen-pounder  brass  field-gun 
of  the  date  of  1834,  and  a  new  twelve-pounder 
brass  field-piece.  In  front  of  the  work  is  a  ditch 
eight  feet  wide  and  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
filled  with  water.  This  earth -work  is  about 
thirty-five  yards  wide,  and  is  erected  across  the 
road  by  which  our  men  must  advance.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  work  is  a  deep  marsh  on 
which  the  trees  which  were  felled  still  lay.  The 
difficult  nature  of  this  ground  was  increased  by 
the  pits  from  which  the  turf  and  earth  for  the 
field-work  had  been  taken.  Branches  were  strewn 
over  the  front  of  the  work,  making  it  difficult  to 
discover  it  from  the  wood  in  front. 

The  defending  force  consisted  of  about  three 
hundred  men,  within  the  breastwork,  and  about 
three  thousand  as  a  reserve  and  deployed  as 
skirmishers  on  the  left  of  the  battery.  The  re¬ 
bels  relied  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  their  flanks 
on  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  the  wood 
on  each  side.  Their  entire  force,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  force  working  the  battery,  was  scat¬ 
tered  in  front  and  in  the  woods  on  the  left  as 
skirmishers. 

Our  army  advanced  from  the  bivouac-ground 
of  the  night  previous,  where  they  had  spent  the 
night  with  nothing  but  thin  overcoats  to  protect 
them  from  a  cold  driving  rain.  They  had  left 
their  knapsacks  and  blanket^  on  the  transports, 
each  man  carrying  nothing  but  his  haversack, 
with  three  days’  provisions,  and  his  cartridge-box 
with  forty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge.  The  order 
of  advance  was  as  follows :  The  centre,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Foster,  was  composed  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  Col.  Upton  ;  Twenty- 
third  Massachusetts,  Col.  Kurtz  ;  Twenty -seven- 
eth  Massachusetts,  Col.  Lee,  and  the  Tenth  Con¬ 
necticut,  Col.  Itussell,  moved  forward  about  eight 
o’clock.  They  were  followed  by  the  second  col¬ 
umn,  under  Gen.  Reno,  consisting  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Massachusetts,  Lieut.-Col.  Maggi ;  the  Fifty- 
first  New-York,  (Shepard  Rifles,)  Col.  Fcrrero  ; 

Ninth  Ncw-Jerse3r,  Lieut.-Col.  - ;  and  the 

Fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hartraaf.  The 
third  column,  led  by  Gen.  Parke,  was  formed  of 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Tsland,  Col.  Rodman  ;  First 
battalion,  Fifth  Rhode  Island,  Major  Wright;  and 
Ninth  New-York,  Col.  Hawkins. 

As  the  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column,  advanced  up  the  road,  the 


Twenty-third  and  Twenty-seventh  were  thrown 
out  on  the  right  and  left  flank  to  prevent  a  flank 
movement  from  the  enemy.  They  soon  encoun¬ 
tered  strong  bodies  of  the  rebel  skirmishers,  when 
a  sharp  fire  was  opened.  The  progress  of  our 
men  was  marked  by  these  encounters  until  they 
reached  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  enemy’s 
battery,  when  the  skirmishers  were  called  in  and 
preparations  for  an  advance  in  column  made. 
The  right  and  left  attacking  columns  commenced 
the  movement  through  the  woods  to  gain  their 
respective  positions,  in  doing  which  the  right 
under  Gen.  Parke  came  under  the  enemy’s  fire. 
The  Fourth  Rhode  Island  returned  the  fire  with 
energy. 

A  battery  of  six  twelve-pounder  boat-howitzers 
from  the  vessels  of  the  navy  headed  the  advanc¬ 
ing  column  in  the  centre.  The  battery  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Midshipman  Benjamin  H.  Porter,  of 
New-York,  detailed  from  the  frigate  Roanoke, 
assisted  by  acting  master  E.  P.  Meeker,  of  New- 
Jersey,  acting  master’s  mate  Hammond,  and 
Lieuts.  Tilson  and  Hughes  of  the  coast  guard. 
The  guns  were  placed  in  position  at  a  curve  of 
the  road,  from  which  they  commanded  the  ene¬ 
my’s  battery.  They  opened  fire,  and  kept  it  up 
briskly  until  their  ammunition  gave  out.  The 
battery  suffered  severely  in  the  fight,  and  at  one 
time  was  too  short-handed  to  be  worked  effect¬ 
ively.  At  this  period  the  brave  and  patriotic 
chaplain  of  the  Twenty -fifth  Massachusetts,  Rev. 
Mr.  James,  disregarding  the  dangers  by  which 
those  at  the  guns  were  surrounded,  helped  to 
work  the  guns  himself  until  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted. 

An  advanced  position  was  taken  by  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Massachusetts  and  maintained  under  a  terri¬ 
ble  fire  from  the  enemy’s  battery,  until  the  forty 
rounds  of  ball-cartridge  distributed  to  the  men 
were  exhausted,  when  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Tenth  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  men  main¬ 
tained  this  position  with  the  fortitude  of  veteran 
troops. 

The  movements  of  our  flank  columns  of  attack 
had  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
After  their  most  advanced  skirmishers  had  been 
driven  in  by  our  men,  another  party  was  thrown 
out  to  turn  the  flank  of  our  centre  column.  This 
movement  was  intercepted  by  the  Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts  regiments, 
and  a  sharp  encounter  between  their  skirmishers 
and  three  companies  of  the  Second  battalion,  AVise 
Legion,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Frank 
Anderson,  (fillibustero,)  resulted  in  the  repulse  of 
the  Virginians,  with  the  loss  of  Capt.  0.  Jennings 
Wise,  mortally  wounded,  Captain  Robert  Coles, 
killed,  and  several  officers  slightly  wounded. 

The  engagement  was  now  at  the  fiercest,  the 
constant  rattle  of  musketry,  varied  only  when  a 
volley  was  discharged,  was  perfectly  deafening. 
The  lull  in  the  storm  was  filled  up  by  the  roar 
of  our  battery  and  that  of  the  enemy,  which  sent 
charge  after  charge  of  grape-shot  and  shrapnel 
among  our  soldiers.  No  sign  of  flinching  was 
visible  in  our  ranks. 

The  w  ounded  from  the  field,  that  were  borne 
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to  the  rear  by  their  comrades,  in  their  arms  or  on 
litters,  passed  our  advancing  regiments  with  a 
smile,  and  as  much  of  a  cheer  as  their  faintness 
would  permit  them  give,  and  never  without  an 
encouraging  word,  if  they  were  not  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted  to  speak.  Heroism  of  the  true  stamp, 
courage  of  the  most  unquestionable  character,  and 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  so  fiercely  contending,  could  alone  sup¬ 
port  our  men  under  the  combined  agencies  of  the 
perils  of  their  position,  and  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  gloomy  procession  of  mangled  comrades 
passing  continually. 

At  each  flash  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  our  men 
were  ordered  to  crouch  down  in  order  to  avoid 
the  flying  missiles.  The  difficulty  in  executing 
such  a  movement  was  very  great.  Our  men  stood 
in  many  instances  in  water  and  mud  to  their  hips, 
and  to  move  in  any  direction  required  a  scramble 
over  a  fallen  tree,  with  jagged  and  torn  branches 
to  annoy  and  impede.  The  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  when  they  first  fell,  were  in  most 
instances  covered  with  water,  especially  when 
they  fell  into  the  pits  with  which  the  field  is  cut 
up. 

The  column  under  Gen.  Parke,  sent  to  attack 
the  left  of  the  battery,  had  passed  the  central  col¬ 
umn,  when  a  charge  by  the  Ninth  New-York, 
Hawkins’s  Zouaves,  was  ordered.  Major  Kimball 
at  once  headed  the  storming  party,  calling  to  his 
men  to  follow  him  and  they  would  win  the  batte¬ 
ry.  The  boys  dashed  off  with  the  accustomed 
cheer,  and  at  the  double-quick,  the  Major  invari¬ 
ably  keeping  considerably  in  advance.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  charge,  they  were  met  by 
a  hot  fire  from  the  battery  and  the  muskets  in  the 
rear. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lieut. -Col.  Yiguier  de 
Monteuil,  of  the  Fifty-third  New-York,  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  He  fearlessly  exposed  himself 
to  the  enemy’s  fire,  thinking  only  of  encouraging 
the  men  and  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
charge.  He  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  a  rifle 
he  carried,  taking  a  steady  aim  before  firing.  He 
spoke  to  the  soldiers  in  the  most  cheering  tones 
of  encouragement,  and  when  he  at  last  was  struck 
in  the  head  by  a  musket-bullet,  he  sank  to  the 
earth  without  a  struggle.  A  braver  man  could 
not  be  found.  A  more  ardent  defender  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  need  not  be  asked.  He  leaves  a 
wife  in  New-York,  whose  protection  should  be 
made  a  special  object  by  the  country. 

As  the  Zouaves  neared  the  battery,  Gen.  Reno’s 
column,  headed  by  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts 
and  the  Fifty-first  New-York,  appeared  in  the 
woods  advancing  on  the  enemy’s  right.  Their 
bullets  were  already  dropping  the  men  inside  the 
battery.  The  rebels  soon  found  their  great  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  impenetrability  of  the  woods  to  the 
left  was  a  mistake,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
near  approach  of  our  men,  they  abandoned  the 
work  in  the  most  precipitate  manner,  leaving  a 
wounded  captain  inside  the  work.  They  cast  olf 
knapsacks,  haversacks  and  overcoats,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  tended  to  retard  their  flight.  Three 
companies  of  the  Fifty-first  New-York,  (Lieut.  - 


Col.  Porter,)  were  the  first  to  enter  the  battery, 
where  they  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  the  Twenty -first  Massachu¬ 
setts,  when  Lieut. -Col.  Maggi  planted  the  white 
flag  of  Massachusetts  on  the  work.  Hawkins’s 
Zouaves  next  came  dashing  over  the  ditch  and 
up  the  side,  to  find  the  work  in  possession  of  their 
friends.  It  was  but  a  question  of  distance  who 
should  arrive  first,  for  undoubtedly  the  Zouaves 
would  have  stormed  the  battery  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  had  the  work  not  been  evacuated. 

Gen.  Parke  with  the  right  column  soon  ap¬ 
peared,  but  the  enemy  had  retired.  The  Zouaves 
who  were  in  his  column,  having  the  left,  were 
nearest  the  front  of  the  battery,  and  were  conse¬ 
quently  ordered  to  charge. 

The  bodies  of  five  rebels  were  found  inside  the 
battery,  and  the  carcase  of  a  mule.  The  gun-cais¬ 
sons  of  one  of  the  field-pieces  in  the  battery  were 
riddled  by  the  bullets  from  our  rifles. 

Lieut.  Close  of  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  was  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  reported  to  Gen.  Fos¬ 
ter,  who  ordered  a  charge,  which  Col.  Russell 
headed  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  from  the  battery. 

Col.  Russell  was  killed  while  charging  in  front 
of  his  column,  but  no  external  wound  was  ob¬ 
served  on  his  body.  Col.  Russell  was  esteemed 
very  highly  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  family  in  New-Haven  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  while  his 
country  has  lost  a  brave  man,  a  true  patriot,  and 
an  honorable  gentleman. 

The  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  the  Fifty-first 
New-York  and  the  Ninth  New-York,  proceeded 
along  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  rebels  in  pursuit,  f 
The  path  was  marked  by  the  clothes  and  surplus  ’ 
material  of  which  the  rebels  divested  themselves 
in  their  flight.  The  Fifty-first  New-York  and  the 
Ninth  New-York  pursued  the  road  leading  to  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  where  they  supposed  the 
rebels  would  endeavor  to  embark  for  Nag’s  Head. 
On  reaching  the  shore,  several  boats  were  seen 
being  towed  away  by  a  steamer,  while  two  were 
just  putting  off  from  shore.  Our  men  command¬ 
ed  them  to  return,  but  as  they  did  not  obey, 
they  fired  on  the  rebels.  This  had  the  desired 
effect ;  the  boats  immediately  put  about  and  the 
men  came  ashore.  The  boats  contained  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  prisoners,  among  them  several  wound¬ 
ed  men.  One  of  the  wounded  was  Capt.  0.  Jen¬ 
nings  Wise,  of  the  Wise  Legion,  who  was  struck 
twice  on  the  field,  once  while  being  borne  from 
the  field,  and  again  when  our  men  fired  on  the 
retreating  boats.  Capt.  Wise  died  the  same  night. 

The  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  a  large  camp  of  the  rebels,  which  they 
were  told  by  a  negro  woman  was  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  battery.  A  company  was  sent 
forward  in  skirmishing  order,  who  came  on  a  few 
companies  of  the  rebel  force.  The  rebels  fired, 
without  effect,  when  our  men  returned  the  fire, 
killing  three  and  wounding  five.  The  rebels  re¬ 
tired,  and  our  men  steadily  advanced.  They  were 
soon  met  by  a  rebel  officer  bearing  a  white  flag, 
asking  to  see  the  officer  in  command.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  bring  him  to  Gen.  Reno,  who  was  ad- 
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vancing  with  the  other  regiments.  The  officer  was 
one  of  the  Thirty-first  North-Carolina  regiment, 
who  came  to  make  terms.  The  only  terms  grant¬ 
ed  were  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  Second 
brigade,  with  Gen.  Reno  at  the  head,  marched 
into  the  camp  of  the  Thirty-first  North-Carolina, 
when  the  officers  delivered  up  their  swords,  and 
the  men  threw  down  their  loaded  muskets. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  battery  was  taken,  Gen. 
Foster  moved  forward  wdth  the  First  brigade,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachu¬ 
setts  marched,  as  they  were  fresh,  having  been 
landed  just  as  the  Zouaves  charged  the  battery. 
It  was  expected  the  rebels  had  retired  to  another 
battery  where  a  stand  would  be  made  by  them. 
As  our  troops  approached  the  second  camp  of  the 
rebels,  they  were  met  by  Lieut. -Col.  Poore,  who 
asked  what  terms  of  surrender  would  be  granted. 
Gen.  Foster  replied,  their  surrender  must  be  un¬ 
conditional.  The  officer  then  asked  what  time 
would  be  granted  them  to  consider  the  terms. 
Gen.  Foster  replied  :  “While  you  are  going  back 
to  your  camp  to  convey  the  terms  and  returning.” 
The  Lieut. -Colonel  departed,  and  Gen.  Foster  re¬ 
mained  fifteen  minutes  waiting  for  his  return, 
when  he  ordered  an  advance.  They  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  when  Col. 
Poore  again  met  them  with  the  answer  that  the 
terms  were  accepted. 

Gen.  Foster  then  marched  his  brigade  into  the 
camp  of  the  rebels,  when  Col.  Shaw,  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  entire  post,  delivered  up  his  sword,  say¬ 
ing:  “  I  give  up  my  sword  and  surrender  to  you 
five  thousand  men.”  He  thought  he  had  that 
number,  but  some  were  on  the  mainland,  having- 
escaped,  and  others  were  reenforcements  which 
he  expected,  but  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be 
surrendered. 

The  forces  surrendered  number  about  three 
thousand  men.  The  post  includes  the  whole  of 
Roanoke  Island,  with  batteries  mounting  over 
thirty  guns,  and  Fort  Forest  on  the  mainland, 
mounting  eight  or  ten  guns.  Two  large  encamp¬ 
ments,  commenced  in  August  by  the  Third  Geor¬ 
gia  regiment,  and  completed  by  the  rebels  now 
our  prisoners,  were  also  surrendered.  The  camp 
is  composed  of  -wooden  quarters  for  from  four  to 
five  thousand  men,  comfortably  constructed  and 
shingled  over,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

About  six  thousand  of  our  soldiers  encamped 
'  in  these  buildings,  with  the  rebel  prisoners,  who 
were  assigned  quarters,  and  a  guard  placed  over 
them.  The  batteries  along  shore  were  abandoned 
by  their  garrisons  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
capture  of  the  field-work  by  our  men  reached  them. 
They  joined  the  main  body,  and  were  surrendered 
with  the  others. 

Our  victory  was  complete.  Not  one  circum¬ 
stance  transpired  to  detract  from  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  We  met  them  in  their  stronghold, 
drove  them  out,  took  them  prisoners  with  all  their 
arms,  ammunition,  stores  and  equipage.  Our  loss 
compared  with  the  results  is  trifling.  We  have 
lost  brave  men,  but  they  died  with  the  sounds  of 
victory  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  highest  ambition 
of  the  true  soldier.  Friends  will  mourn  their  loss, 


but  the  pang  is  softened  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  died  to  some  effect.  No  disastrous  rout  adds 
bitterness  to  their  sorrow.  On  the  contrary,  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  and  unqualified  victory  forms  a 
halo  around  their  bloody  couches,  causing  the 
hearts  of  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  to  rejoice, 
though  their  eyes  may  be  suffused  with  tears. 

The  direct  results  of  the  victory  just  achieved 
by  Gen.  Burnside  and  Commodore  G oldsborough, 
are  of  very  great  importance.  The  rebels  are 
driven  from  one  of  their  strongholds  in  North- 
Carolina — their  army  at  this  point  are  prisoners 
in  our  hands — their  fleet  is  destroyed — their  bat¬ 
teries,  which  were  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
our  fleet,  are  in  our  possession,  very  slightly  dam¬ 
aged. 

Their  force  at  this  point  wrhen  attacked  is  vari¬ 
ously  estimated  at  from  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  five  thousand.  Certainly  we  have  twenty- 
five  hundred  men  in  our  hands,  whom  we  found 
in  arms  against  the  Government. 

The  works  which  have  come  into  our  possession 
reflect  credit  on  the  men  who  constructed  them ; 
but  being  devised  and  constructed  for  one  specific 
object,  they  were  next  to  useless  for  any  other. 
The  great  object  in  their  construction  was  that, 
when  our  vessels  were  drawn  into  the  inner  chan¬ 
nel,  they  should  be  sunk  by  point-blank  fire.  No 
lateral  range  was  given  to  the  guns.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  embrasures  were  narrow,  giving  room 
only  for  firing  on  our  vessels  when  abreast  of  their 
guns.  The  position  taken  up  by  Commodore 
G  oldsborough  completely  frustrated  their  design, 
and  instead  of  twenty-five  guns  bearing  on  the 
fleet,  but  one  could  open  fire  with  any  chance  of 
being  effective. 

The  works  are  constructed  in  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  manner.  The  sod  revetments  were  in 
fine  condition ;  the  guns  were  mounted  on  wooden 
platforms  carefully  laid.  The  interior  of  the 
works  which  were  abandoned  without  being  at¬ 
tacked  was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  indicating 
an  efficient  commanding  officer. 

The  names  by  which  these  works  were  known 
among  the  rebels  are  Fort  Huger,  on  Weir’s 
Point,  northernmost  on  the  shore  of  the  island ; 
Fort  Blanchard,  to  the  south  of  this,  and  Fort 
Bartow,  on  Pork  Point,  the  most  southern  of  the 
channel-bearing  works.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  island,  at  Robb’s  Fishery,  a  battery  mount¬ 
ing  two  guns,  pointed  inland,  was  erected  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  their  forces  toward  Nag’s 
Head.  A  singular  precaution  for  men  who  had 
resolved  to  “  conquer  or  die.” 

Battery  Huger,  on  Weir’s  Point,  is  a  semi-cir¬ 
cular  work,  mounting  eight  heavy  thirty-twos  in 
embrasure  in  the  centre,  and  two  en  barbette  at 
each  end,  one  of  which  is  rifled.  A  rear  curtain 
with  a  salient  angle  in  the  centre,  protects  the 
rear.  A  large  quadrangular  bomb-proof  occupies 
the  centre.  This  was  under  the  command  of 
Major  Hill. 

Battery  Blanchard  mounts  four  thirty -twos  en 
barbette,  with  a  left  flanking  curtain  extending 
round  to  the  rear. 

Battery  Bartow,  or  Pork  Point  Battery,  is 
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semi-circular,  with  a  long  curtain  of  sand  ex¬ 
tending  three  hundred  yards  from  the  right  along 
the  shore.  This  Fort  mounts  six  embrasure 
guns,  with  one  empty  embrasure,  and  three  guns 
mounted  en  barbette.  One  of  the  barbette  guns 
is  an  eighty -pounder  rifle.  Ammunition  in  abun¬ 
dance  was  found  in  these  works  undestroyed  by 
the  rebels.  They  spiked  the  guns,  cut  the  ropes 
and  split  the  gun-wheels. 

These  works  will  in  all  probability  henceforth 
he  known  by  the  names  of  the  generals  of  the 
coast  division. 

The  fine  camps  in  which  our  brave  troops  now 
enjoy  such  comfortable  quarters  are  of  incalcula¬ 
ble  value  to  us.  They  consist  of  about  twenty- 
four  long  gabled  buildings,  with  chimneys  and 
out-houses.  Each  house  will  accommodate  two 
companies.  Directly  in  rear  of  each  of  these 
houses  is  an  excellent  well,  by  which  water  for 
the  camp  is  fully  supplied. 

The  rebel  forces  surrendered  into  our  hands 
are  composed  of  one  battalion  of  the  Second 
regiment  Wise  Legion,  (Fifty-ninth  Virginia  vol¬ 
unteers,)  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Frank 
Anderson.  One  company  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  0.  Jennings  Wise,  and  another 
under  Capt.  Robert  Coles.  The  officer  who  gave 
his  name  as  Lieut.  Pottier,  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  Capt.  Pottier  of  the  Wise  Legion. 
This  corps  mustered  on  the  field  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  and  were  landed  the  night  previous  to 
the  battle. 

A  detachment  of  Col.  Wharton  J.  Green’s 
North-Carolina  regiment  under  the  command  of 
himself  and  Lieut. -Col.  Poore,  landed  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  about  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  two  o’clock  they  were  prisoners  in  our 
hands.  This  corps  numbers  about  five  hundred 
men.  Another  detachment  of  the  same  regiment 
was  about  being  landed,  when  intelligence  -was 
brought  to  them  of  the  defeat  of  their  friends, 
and  the)r  put  oft’  again.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  battle-field  succeeded  in  escaping  in  the 
boats  of  the  freshly  arrived,  who  were  left  to  be 
taken  prisoners.  The  troops  in  occupation  of 
the  post  consisted  of  the  Eighth  North-Carolina, 
Col.  Shaw,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Seventeenth  North-Carolina,  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Hill,  two  hundred  men;  Thirty- 
first  North-Carolina,  Col.  Jordan,  six  hundred 
strong. 

The  officers  of  the  captured  forces  of  post  are 
subjoined : 

EIGHTH  REGIMENT,  STATE  TROOPS,  N0RTII-CA110LINA 
INFANTRY. 

Colonel,  Henry  M.  Shaw. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  William  J.  Price. 

Major,  George  Williamson. 

Captains,  Jas.  W.  Hinton,  J.  M.  Whitson,  Hy. 
M.  Rah,  And.  J.  Rogers,  Jas.  M.  Williams,  Chas. 
J.  Jones,  Ed.  C.  Yellowby,  Rufus  A.  Barrier, 
Gaston  D.  Cobb,  Pinkney  A.  Kennerly. 

First  Lieutenants,  Win.  H.  Baylcy,  T.  J.  Jar¬ 
vis,  Chas.  H.  Barron,  Archibald  II.  Gregory,  J. 
M.  Murchison,  Wm.  M.  Walker,  A.  J.  Ilines, 


Jacob  File,  Julius  A.  Wright,  Archibald  H. 
Gregory. 

Second  Lieutenants,  B.  F.  Simmons,  Enoch  F. 
Baxter,  T.  W.  Davis,  W.  L.  S.  Townsend,  Robt. 
B.  Gilliam,  J.  C.  Cooper,  K.  M.  Murchison,  Niell 

G.  Monroe,  A.  Alston,  Leonard  Henderson,  C. 
D.  Rounstree,  W.  N.  Pabbs,  Jonas  Cook,  H.  C. 
McCallister,  S.  M.  Butler,  J.  J.  Bill,  Wm.  M. 
Wilhelm. 

BATTALION  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  NOBTn-CAHOLINA 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Major,  G.  II.  Hill,  formerly  lieutenant  in  Sher¬ 
man’s  battery. 

Co.  I,  Captain,  J.  B.  Fearing. 

First  Lieutenant,  Chas.  G.  Elliott. 

Second  Lieutenant,  J.  M.  Hinton. 

Co.  J,  Lieutenant  Gilliam  in  command. 

This  battalion  is  the  remainder  of  the  Seventh 
North-Carolina  regiment  captured  at  Hatteras 
Inlet. 

TniRTY-FIRST  REGIMENT  (NORTH-CAROLINA  TROOPS) 
INFANTRY. 

Colonel,  J.  V.  Jordan. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  D.  G.  Fowle. 

Major,  J.  J.  Yates. 

Captains,  Conway  Goodwin,  C.  W.  Knight,  E. 

R.  Silas,  A.  Betts,  L.  C.  Manly,  J.  Miller,  G. 
Picot,  W.  D.  Jones,  Jas.  McKay,  Joseph  Witty. 

First  Lieutenants,  W.  H.  Hartman,  S.  J. 
Latham,  Wm.  Parker,  Quentin  Utly,  IJ.  B.  Jor¬ 
dan,  J.  II.  Hughes,  J.  Pipkin,  F.  H.  Perry,  C. 

H.  Coffold,  F.  J.  Bowen. 

Second  Lieutenants,  R.  Steagrell,  M.  T.  Sealy, 

S.  W.  Morrisett,  S.  II.  Hyman,  C.  B.  Lindsay, 
S.  Crouch,  T.  H.  Wray,  Anderson  Betts,  R.  L. 
Bryant,  J.  W.  Holden,  S.  P.  Collins,  J.  A. 
Slaughter,  S.  B.  Boole,  W.  Debnaur,  Wm.  Pul¬ 
ley,  William  A.  Prince,  William  Pearson,  T.  H. 
Garkins. 

The  caged  Southern  blood  coursing  in  the  im¬ 
prisoned  veins  of  our  captives  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  very  distinguished  the  much  vaunted 
qualities  of  the  defenders  of  “  our  homes  and 
fire-sides.”  In  fact,  they  bear  a  very  disparag¬ 
ing  comparison  with  the  “mud-sills”  to  whom 
they  have  capitulated.  A  more  miserable  class 
of  men  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Several  of 
these  pusillanimous  creatures,  who  happen  to  be 
residents  of  Roanoke,  have  sneaked  out  of  their 
uniforms  into  citizen’s  dress,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  taken  prisoners,  but  they  are  being  de¬ 
tected  daily.  A  pass  and  safeguard  was  granted 
to  a  man  named  Dough,  whom  Col.  Shaw  said 
had  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  Union,  and 
in  one  hour  information  was  received  that  three 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  been  in  the  Eighth 
North-Carolina  regiment,  were  on  the  island  in 
civil  costume.  Such  arc  they!  To  whomso¬ 
ever  is  king  they  are  ready  to  bow. 

In  the  medical  department  of  the  rebel  forces 
several  prisoners  were  made.  Among  them  are 
Dr.  Walter  Coles,  Surgeon-in-chief  of  the  post. 
Dr.  Coles  was  two  years  resident  physician  to 
Bellevue  Hospital.  Dr.  Busby,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
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and  his  assistant,  Dr.  A.  T.  Gordon,  of  the  Wise 
Legion.^  Dr.  R.  H.  Worthington,  Murfreesboro, 
of  the  Thirty-first  North-Carolina  regiment. 

These  gentlemen  said  they  had  about  twenty- 
five  wounded  in  all,  in  their  hospital. 

Lieut.  S.  0.  Kinney,  of  Staunton,  Va.,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  engineeer  corps,  was  also  among  the 
prisoners  at  this  house. 

The  wounded  rebels  were  carried  about  two 
miles  to  the  rear,  to  a  farm-house  on  the  eastern 
shore,  at  Shallowbag  Bay. 

The  following  were  among  the  number  : 

0.  Jennings  Wise,  captain  in  the  Fifty-ninth 
Virginia  regiment,  (Wise’s  Legion,)  wounded  four 
times ;  once  in  a  boat  in  which  he  was  being  taken 
to  Nag’s  Head.  He  has  since  died.  He  is  a  son 
of  Gov.  Wise,  of  Virginia. 

E.  Allen  Quigley,  Go.  K,  Wise  Legion,  slightly 
wounded. 

J.T.  Sloan,  of  Salisbury,  Roanoke  County,  N.G., 
a  member  of  the  Eighth  North  -  Carolina  regi¬ 
ment,  wounded  in  the  arm. 

George  Groves,  Wise  Legion,  in  the  head. 

James  Groves,  Wise  Legion. 

James  Kay,  Wise  Legion,  badly. 

Six  others  lay  wounded  in  one  room,  and  five 
or  six  were  being  operated  on  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  house  used  for  the  hospital.  One  wounded 
man  lay  in  the  same  room  with  Capt.  Wise,  and 
several  up-stairs. 

The  body  of  Win.  B.  Selden  was  found  within 
the  field-work,  pierced  through  the  head  by  a  bul¬ 
let.  He  was  formerly  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  was 
in  command  of  a  gun  when  shot. 

Lieut.  Pottier,  of  the  Second  regiment,  Wise 
Legion,  was  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  leg, 
lying  within  the  breastwork.  He  said  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Roanoke  Island  the  night  before,  with 
the  battalion  of  the  Wise  Legion,  commanded  by 
Cob.  Frank  Anderson.  His  regiment  had  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Hill,  near  Washington,  until  or¬ 
dered  to  North-Carolina.  His  estimate  of  the 
forces  on  the  Island  was  three  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  rebels. 

The  body  of  Capt.  Robert  Coles,  of  the  Second 
regiment,  Wise  Legion,  was  also  found  inside  the 
stormed  work.  A  bullet  passed  into  his  breast 
a  little. above  his  heart.  His  features  were  calm, 
and  his  eyes  partially  open.  His  body  was 
sought  by  a  cousin,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
confederate  army.  Dr.  Walter  Coles  said  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  Capt.  Coles  resided  in  Spruce  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Capt.  Coles  was  twenty  -  three  years 
old  in  December.  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Anderson 
succeeded,  much  to  the  vexation  of  our  troops 
in  escaping  to  the  mainland. 

The  bodies  of  several  privates  were  found  in 
the  field  -  work.  The  casualties  in  the  rebel 
forces  do  not  much  exceed  forty  in  killed  and 
wounded. 


mhan,  Co.  E,  Worcester;  Eugene  Garatuer,  Co. 
G,  Worcester;  Valentine  Suter,  Co.  G,  Oxford- 
Levi  Ball,  Co.  I,  of  Gardner  ;  Thomas  Kelly  Co’ 
I,  of  New-England  Village.  ' 

Twentv-fikst  Massachusetts. — Private  Henry 
V  .  Battles,  Co.  D  ;  Private  Wm.  Hodgeman,  Co 
D  ;  Corporal  George  W.  Henry,  Co.  C  ;  Private 
Samuel  D.  Sargent,  Co.  C;  Jos.  Hammond,  Co.  B. 

Tenth  Connecticut.— Col.  Chas.  L.  Russell, 
Lieut.  Stillman,  and  two  others,  names  unknown 
yet. 

Fifty-first  New-Yokk.— Wm.  H.  Banker,  Pri¬ 
vate  Co.  I ;  Private  Nicholas  Darling,  Co.  A.’ 

Twenty  -  third  Massachusetts.  —  Lieut.  John 
Goodwin,  Jr.,  of  Co.  B,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  cannon-ball. 

Lieut.  Col.  YiguierdeMonteuil,  of  theD’Epineuil 
Zouaves,  killed  by  a  ball  in  the  head  while  gal¬ 
lantly  urging  the  Ninth  New -York  forward,  in 
the  desperate  charge  just  before  the  evacuation 
of  the  battery  by  the  rebels.  He  had  volunteer¬ 
ed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Linth  New-York,  carrying 
a  Sharp  s  rifle,  with  which  he  took  deliberate  aim 
each  time  he  fired.  He  had  taken  off  his  over¬ 
coat  and  hung  it  on  a  tree,  in  the  heat  of  the 
enemy’s  fire,  in  order  to  be  less  incumbered  in 
the  fight.  He  urged  the  Zouaves  by  voice  and 
gesture,  telling  them  he  would  show  them  “how 
to  do  it.”  When  struck,  he  fell  over  backwards, 
without  a  struggle,  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast.  He  leaves  a  wife  in  New-York. 

Col.  Russell  bore  no  external  wound,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  concussion 
from  a  cannon-ball.  Col.  Russell  leaves  a  wife 
and  several  children  in  New-Haven. 

WOUNDED. - TENTH  CONNECTICUT. 


LIST  OF  THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  IN  TnE 
FEDERAL  ARMY. 

KILLED. 

Twenty-fifth  MASSACHUSETTS.  —  Private  Jas. 
Haverstock,  Co.  C,  of  Worcester ;  Michael  Bros- 


Co.  A,  Corporal  J.  W.  Ramsey,  chest;  Privates 
H.  L.  Parker,  knee  ;  Samuel  0.  Frost,  hand ; 
Wm.  A.  Thrall,  finger ;  A.  P.  Todd,  two  fingers ; 
Frank  Ramor,  leg  severe,  (may  be  killed;)  Thos. 
J.  Stillman,  head;  Elizur  C.  Johnson,  arm:  Wm 
S.  Brock  way,  leg. 

Co.  B,  Corporal  Eugene  A.  Root,  hand. 

Co.  D,  Corporals  Geo.  Cook,  knee;  Alex.  Pal- 
mater,  foot;  Privates  Alexander  Wright,  leg; 
Wm.  B.  Davis,  lower  jaw  ;  R.  B.  Speed,  hand  ;’ 
R.  L.  Ilurlburt,  leg,  severe ;  Edward  F.  Briggs, 
leg,  severe ;  Irville  Owens,  head,  severe  ;  Lyman 
G.  Lane,  shoulder ;  Levi  A.  Hamblin,  hip  ; '  Geo. 
W.  Newell,  leg;  W.  H.  Pectall,  hip. 

Co.  I,  Private  Jeremiah  Collins,  ankle,  severe 
(may  be  killed.) 

Co.  II,  Capt.  Robert  Leggett,  thigh  ;  Sergeant 
Wm.  M.  Webb,  knee;  Corporal  Henry  J.  Haugh, 
arm,  severe;  Corporal  Jedediah  R.  Gay,  hip ; 
Privates  Halmer  Colbert,  leg ;  Thomas  Graff, 
chest;  Peter  Doneicke,  leg;  Peter  Slade,  hip’ 
(amputated;)  Wm.  Ride,  thigh  ;  Hals.  B.  Culvert, 
leg ;  Patrick  Dinckey,  leg  ;  Planey  Bartholomew, 
groin,  dangerous  ;  Geo.  Brown,  leg ;  Wra./Bailey, 
thigh  ;  Chas.  H.  Daniels,  wrist;  Fred.  C.  Douglas, 
shoulder;  Jas.  Gaffney,  thigh;  Henry  J.  Huff 
arm. 

Co.  I,  Private  George  P.  Robbins,  thigh. 

Co.  K,  Capt.  Benj.  Jepson,  head. 
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KILLED  AND  WOUNDED - TWENTY-FIFTH  MASSACHU¬ 

SETTS  REGIMENT,  OFFICIALLY  REPORTED. 

Killed. 

Co.  C,  Janies  Ilaverstock,  Worcester. 

Co.  E,  Michael  Brosnihan,  do. 

Co.  G,  Eugene  Gantner,  do. 

Co.  G,  Valentine  Suter,  Oxford. 

Co.  F,  Levi  Ball,  Gardner ;  Thomas  Kelly, 
N.  E.  Village. 

Wounded. 

Co.  A,  Corporal  H.  E.  Brooks,  in  ankle,  Wor¬ 
cester ;  C.  S.  Bartlett,  arm  shattered,  do.;  S.  S. 
Dresser,  flesh  wound,  leg,  do.;  H.  F.  Knox,  slight¬ 
ly,  neck,  Holden ;  D.  B.  Bigelow,  flesh,  leg,  Wor¬ 
cester. 

Co.  B,  Edwin  F.  Pond,  wrist,  Milford. 

Co.  C,  Corporal  J.  P.  Burke,  head,  Boston  ;  A. 
D.  Condon,  seriously,  South-Boston  ;  Win.  Cha- 
fee ;  Worcester ;  Chas.  Conklin,  seriously,  Hop- 
kinton;  Geo.  J.  Fayerweather,  Westboro;  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Graton,  seriously,  Leicester ;  A.  H.  Hol¬ 
man,  North-Brookfield  ;  Samuel  Hall,  groin,  Ux¬ 
bridge  ;  J.  A.  McKinstry,  Southbridge ;  T.  N. 
Magee,  Douglas ;  Cyprian  K.  Stratton,  Worces¬ 
ter;  G.  W.  Williams,  Southboro. 

Co.  D,  Capt  A.  H.  Foster,  eye,  Worcester. 

Co.  E,  Corporals  J ohn  Howell,  leg ;  W orces- 
ter;  Dennis  Sheehan,  side,  do.;  Thomas  McKeon, 
wrist,  do.;  Privates  Peter  Brady,  stomach,  do.; 
Ephraim  Smith,  shoulder,  do.;  James  Mitchell 
thigh,  do. 

Co.  F.  John  A.  Gilchrist,  jaw,  Lunenburg; 
Charles  IL  Stratton,  leg  shattered,  Winchendon; 
Geo.  W.  Rice,  leg,  Fitchburgh. 

Co.  G,  Christian  Class,  leg,  Clinton ;  Christo¬ 
pher  Lenhandt,  hand,  do.;  Baptist  Reno,  breast, 
Douglas  ;  Ferdinand  Swan,  hand,  Clinton  ;  Geo. 
Vetter,  arm  and  breast,  do.;  Daniel  Williams,  left 
arm  shot  away,  Milford. 

Co.  H,  Second  Lieut.  N.  H.  Foster,  left  elbow, 
N.  Brookfield  ;  Corporal  Randall  Mann,  supposed 
mortally,  Leicester;  George  E.  Kent,  do.;  H.  H. 
Ware  ;  W.  H.  Endith,  Princeton. 

Co.  I,  J  ohn  S.  Brown,  head,  Orange ;  W.  L. 
Wheeler,  do.,  Royalton ;  S.  F.  Jillson,  thigh ;  A. 
N.  Cobleigh,  leg. 

Co.  K,  Samuel  Thurston,  leg,  Worcester;  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Pratt,  leg,  Holden;  Frank  S.  Sibley,  leg, 
Auburn. 

Missing. 

Co.  A,  George  F.  Robinson,  Worcester. 

Co.  B,  D.  H.  Eames,  Hopkinton. 

.  Co.  C,  Corporal  Samuel  Healy,  Boston ;  W.  C. 
Hemmenway,  West  -Boyleston ;  W.  C.  Hardy, 
Worcester;  Horace  Merriam,  Warren;  Lewis 
Wright,  do. 

Co.  E,  Jas.  Gordon,  Worcester ;  Frank  Smith, 
do.;  Joseph  Tibault,  do. 

Co.  K,  B.  F.  Mills,  Worcester. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Co.  C,  Corporal  B.  O’Connell,  elbow. 

Co.  G,  J.  Hunt,  finger. 


Co.  A,  Private  Gordon  Sweet,  compound  frac¬ 
ture. 

Co.  B,  Privates  George  A.  Whitney,  leg ;  Wm. 
Kill,  abdomen,  dangerous. 

Co.  E,  Privates  Geo.  Duncan,  leg,  severely ;  H. 

Sheffield,  - - ;  Cyrus  Agens,  slightly ;  Otto 

Steunn,  hip,  flesh  wound  ;  Charles  L.  Clark 
throat. 

TWENTY-FIRST  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Co.  D,  Capt.  D.  S.  Foster,  leg. 

Co.  A,  Private  R.  Weeks,  thigh,  severe  ;  F. 
Sanderson,  hand;  C.  W.  Wadleigh,  arm. 

Go.  B,  Privates  John  Sheeby,  leg,  severe;  James 
Kane,  thigh,  severe. 

Co.  C,  Privates  George  Manning,  thigh,  dan¬ 
gerous;  P.  Leonard,  leg  to  be  amputated;  A. 
Moody,  shoulder,  severe. 

Co.  D,  Privates  Addison  Marsh,  face;  James 
Montgomery,  thigh,  dangerous ;  Chas.  T.  Green, 
leg,  slight ;  Geo.  Hardy,  leg,  slight ;  Amos  W. 
Gleason,  shoulder,  severe. 

Co.  E,  Sergt.  Chris.  A.  Curtis,  leg,  flesh  wound. 
Co.  G,  Privates  Henry  Howard,  thigh ;  J.  W. 
Norcross,  chest;  G.  H.  Matthews,  chest,  danger¬ 
ous  ;  Seth  IL  Paine,  chest,  dangerous ;  G.  D. 
Whitcomb,  shoulder,  dangerous. 

Co.  H,  Corp.  Fred  Tyas,  leg,  slightly. 

Co.  K,  Geo.  Booth,  jaw,  dangerous. 

TWENTY-THIRD  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Co.  B,  Sergt.  G.  Morse,  left  side. 

Co.  D,  Corp.  John  Battle,  shoulder. 

Co.  A,  Private  M.  West,  thigh. 

Co.  F,  Private  J.  B.  Lake,  wrist. 

Co.  J,  Private  Frank  Howard,  thigh. 

TWENTY-FOURTn  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Co.  G,  Private  A.  W.  Littlefield,  thigh. 

WOUNDED - FIFTY-FIRST  NEW-YORK  VOLUNTEERS. 

Co.  A,  Sergt.  James  Hamilton,  throat. 

Privates  Wm.  Cody,  leg;  Wm.  Smith,  shoul¬ 
der,  slight ;  Robert  Sliter,  thigh,  severe ;  Daniel 
C.  Davidson,  side. 

Co.  I,  Private  Henry  Falley,  head,  severe. 

NINTH  NEW-YORK  VOLUNTEERS. 

Co.  A,  Lieut.  G.  W.  Debevoise,  throat. 

Privates  Marcus  May,  hand ;  G.  H.  Luam,  el¬ 
bow  ;  Jeremiah  Donovan,  head. 

Co.  E,  Lieut.  Vansyck,  thigh. 

Privates  J.  IL  Skinner,  head;  Jas.  Judge 
thigh;  Wm.  B.  Yansyckle,  hip;  II.  Millinette,’ 
chin  and  shoulder. 

Go.  G,  Lieut.  Alima  P.  Webster,  arm. 

Pi ivates  James  Early,  shoulder;  Neal  Cannon, 
side  ;  Richard  Scanlon,  shoulder  ;  Glancy  M. 
Wheeler,  leg.  ’  J 

NINTH  NEW-JERSEY  VOLUNTEERS. 

Co.  II,  Serg.  Augustus  Armstrong,  head. 

Co.  A,  Private  John  J.  Eckle,  three  fingers  off. 
Co.  B,  Privates  Wm.  W.  Lebrane,  finger  off; 

F erdinand  Disbro,  compound  fracture. 
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Co.  C,  Privates  Joseph  Heritage,  leg,  severe ; 
J.  Hickman,  hand. 

Co.  D,  Privates  Wm.  Phillips,  scalp,  slight ; 
Geo.  Worth,  chest,  severe ;  David  A.  Johnson, 
neck,  slight. 

Co.  F,  Private  Samuel  Blake,  side,  severe. 

Co.  G,  Privates  B.  Ruddinger,  head ;  Victor 
Williamson,  lower  jaw. 

Co.  H,  Private  Edward  Clayton,  mouth,  slight. 

Co.  K,  Private  Jonathan  Burl,  leg  amputated, 
dangerous  ;  Private  Geo.  P.  Dobbs,  head. 

Co.  H,  Private  Wm.  Aumick. 

This  report  is  as  perfect  as  can  be  under  the 
circumstances,  being  compiled  from  the  chief  me¬ 
dical  director’s  report  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
regimental  reports  of  the  killed. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  wounded  on  the 
fleet  are  subjoined. 

R.  M.  Coleman,  wounded  in  the  chest,  is  mas¬ 
ter’s  mate  of  the  Ceres. 

Alexander  Hand,  seaman  on  the  Ceres,  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  arm.  He  was  promoted  to  be  mate. 
Two  of  the  crew  of  the  Ceres  were  killed  at  Eli¬ 
zabeth  City.  I  have  not  learned  their  names. 

Stephen  Millis,  second  assistant-engineer  of  the 
J.  N.  Seymour,  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

The  master’s  mate  on  the  Hetzel  was  killed  by 
a  shell.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  Morse,  whose 
name  I  did  not  learn. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  the  fleet  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty. 

REBEL  DOCUMENTS. 

A  post  report  for  the  month  of  December,  made 
by  Major  Hill,  in  command  of  Pork  Point  battery, 
was  found  signed  by  Major  Hill,  in  which  he  re¬ 
turns  three  officers  absent,  captured  at  Hattcras 
by  the  enemy  since  August  twenty-eighth,  1861. 
These  are  Capt.  L.  S.  Johnson,  Lieuts.  J.  T.  Las- 
sell  and  J.  W.  Poole.  One  of  these,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  again  in  our  hands,  having  been  liberat¬ 
ed  from  Fort  Warren,  and  having  rejoined  his 
regiment.  His  name  is  Capt.  L.  S.  Johnson. 

A  memorandum,  found  in  the  enemy’s  works, 
shows  the  strength  of  the  rebel  position  at  Roa¬ 


noke  Island : 

In  batteries, . . .  36 

In  the  naval  squadron, .  11 — 47 

On  the  Curlew, .  2 

Sea  Bird, .  2 

Raleigh, .  1 

Commodore  Lynch, .  2 

Fanny, . . .  2 

Post  Boy, .  2 


Three  other  vessels  are  known  to  be  at  other 
points  on  the  sound,  whose  force  is  not  given. 
Five  of  these  guns  are  rifled. 

The  following  letter,  in  lead-pencil,  was  found 
within  the  work  which  was  bombarded  : 

R.  I.,  February  7th,  18G2. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enemy  are  in  sight  of  our  bat¬ 
tery,  and  have  already  twenty-three  steamers  and 
twenty -six  transports  moored  this  side  of  the 
marshes. 


We  are  all  ready  for  them,  and  expect  to  give 
them  a  good  thrashing,  and  send  them  home  to 
their  work.  The  engagement  will  certainly  be  a 
long  and  desperate  one,  but  our  cause  is  good. 
God  being,  as  I  firmly  believe,  on  our  side,  will 
give  us  the  victory. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
Sergeant  W.  E.  Vaughan, 

Commander  Gun  No.  5,  Pig  Point  Battery. 

To  John  R.  Hathaway. 

REPORT  OF  COMMANDING  OFFICER,  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  ope¬ 
rations  that  have  been  constructed  under  my  di¬ 
rection  at  this  post. 

I  took  charge  on  October  twelfth,  relieving 
Capt.  Dimmick,  and  found  the  works  in  the  con¬ 
dition  following : 

Pork  Point  battery  complete,  and  turned  over 
to  its  commander. 

Robles  Fishing  battery,  essentially  complete, 
with  six  gun-carriages  mounted,  but  no  guns,  and 
a  small  amount  of  sod-revetments  had  to  be  done 
after  I  took  charge. 

The  barge  Superior  was  in  position  at  Redstone 
Point,  and  the  barge  Nicholas,  which  now  forms 
part  of  that  battery,  was  moved  out  in  the  stream. 

W eir’s  Point  battery  was  nearly  complete,  hav¬ 
ing  the  front  face  finished,  and  the  rear  parapet 
partly  built.  There  were  eight  guns  mounted, 
four  barbette  and  four  embrasure.  These  guns 
in  embrasure  have  since  been  mounted  on  better 
carriages,  and  two  of  the  barbette  guns  replaced 
by  rifled  guns. 

On  or  about  the  fifteenth  October,  Gen.  Hill 
came  here,  and  upon  examination  disapproved  of 
the  R.  F.  battery,  as  too  far  off,  and  not  in  sup¬ 
porting  distance  of  the  others.  Gen.  Hill  then 
went  to  Norfolk,  whence  he  returned  on  Sunday, 
October  twentieth. 

Gen.  Hill  gave  me  several  orders,  verbally  and 
written,  relative  to  the  works,  and  among  them 
directed  me  to  use  four  of  the  guns  that  had  been 
sent  here  for  R.  F.,  at  Fort  Blanchard ;  to  let  Gen. 
Mann  have  two  guns,  with  equipments ;  to  build 
Fort  Blanchard  without  delay,  and  to  mount  no 
guns  at  Robb’s  Fishing,  till  further  orders.  The 
orders  of  Gen.  II.  have  been  executed,  and  the 
parapet  to  the  barges  at  Fort  Forrest,  and  the 
works  at  Fort  Blanchard,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  has  been  erected  under  my  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  work  at  Fort  Forrest  was  not  designed  by 
me.  The  barges  are  from  the  navy-yard  to  Flag- 
Officer  Lynch,  and  the  location  selected  by  him. 
Upon  his  application  I  had  the  embankment  erect¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  the  effect 
of  working  in  the  mud  and  water  producing  so 
much  sickness  among  the  negroes,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  discharge  a  large  number  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  finished. 

I  have  always  considered  obstructions  of  tho 
channel  as  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  this  post. 
It  was  so  considered  by  Captain  Dimmock,  and 
Com.  Hunter  ordered  piles  to  be  cut,  and  con¬ 
templated  procuring  a  pile-driver  from  the  navy- 
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yard,  before  Com.  Lynch  took  command  of  the 
fleet. 

In  my  first  communication  to  the  office  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  in  several  subsequent  ones,  I  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  steam  pile-driver,  and  received  the 
reply,  that  it  could  not  be  procured.  I  urgec 
the  importance  of  obstructions  to  Col.  Wright, 
commandant  of  the  post,  and  he  agreed  with  me, 
but  said,  he  had  no  authority  to  obstruct  the 
channel. 

Gen.  Hill  was  here  November  fourteenth.  I 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  went  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  saying  that  he  would  try  to  send  down  a 
pile-driver.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  another 
post,  and  the  pile-driver  never  came.  Gen.  H. 
gave  authority  to  Dr.  Warren  &  Co. 

On  December  first  I  was  in  E.  City.  I  saw 
some  old  schooners ;  asked  Mr.  Clarke,  if  he 
would  buy  them,  and  send  them  down,  if  I  wrote 
for  them.  He  replied,  that  he  would  without 
delay.  I  thereafter  consulted  Col.  Wright,  who 
did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  buy  the 
vessels. 

I  wrote  then  to  Richmond,  stating  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  defences,  and  asking  for  authority  to 
obstruct  the  channel.  I  have  never  received  a 
reply.  My  letter  was  received  by  the  chief  of 
the  engineer  bureau,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  De¬ 
cember  ninth,  stated  that  my  report  on  the  de¬ 
fences  had  been  received,  and  would  be  promptly 
answered. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  jmur  loyal  read¬ 
ers  on  these  events,  and  myself  that  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  them.  Picket. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

The  following  are  extracts  of  a  letter,  written 
by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the 
Tenth  Connecticut  volunteers : 

Roanoke  Island,  February  10,  1862. 

My  Dear - :  The  dread  hour  of  battle  has 

come  and  passed,  and  left  me  unscathed !  In  the 
few  moments  I  have  before  the  post  leaves,  I 
must  recount  briefly  how  we  did. 

At  noon  on  Friday  our  gunboats  passed  up  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  batteries.  The  transports 
followed  with  all  expedition.  We  heard  the  first 
gun  fired  about  one  p.m.  Rapidly  the  boats  came 
into  it,  and  the  heavy  shot  and  shell  fell  back  and 
forth  like  hail.  After  a  contest  of  about  two 
hours,  the  signal  was  given  us  to  land.  We  load¬ 
ed,  got  into  our  boats,  pulled  for  the  pilot-buoy, 
and  then  in  two  long  lines  were  towed  to  shore, 
some  three  miles  distant. 

In  the  woods  we  could  see  the  glitter  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bayonets ;  but  still  on  we  steadily  went, 
cheering.  A  gunboat  came  up  and  sent  a  shell 
howling  like  a  fiend  through  the  woods.  The  bay¬ 
onet  glimmers  departed.  Ashore,  the  first  Ame¬ 
rican  flag  was  carried  by  a  Massachusetts  regi¬ 
ment,  but  the  proud  motto  of  old  Connecticut, 

“  Qai  Trans  Sunt."  was  the  next  to  follow. 

Three  companies  of  our  regiment,  viz. :  A, 
Capt.  Pardee ;  D,  Capt.  Coit ;  and  II,  Capt.  Leg¬ 
gett,  were  among  the  first  landed  ;  also  a  part  of 


company  B,  Capt.  Otis.  At  once  I  was  ordered 
forward  into  a  wood,  to  deploy  my  whole  com¬ 
pany  as  skirmishers,  shove  on  about  twenty  yards, 
and  then  maintain  my  position.  I  did  so,  and  for 
three  hours  we  stood  in  mud  and  water  up  to  my 
knees.  With  the  shades  of  night  closing,  dark¬ 
ness  shut  down  upon  us,  and  the  enemy  were 
somewhere  beyond.  By  that  time  the  lines  had 
been  extended  to  overlap  us,  and  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  withdraw.  W  et  and  cold,  we  waded 
through  the  swamp,  the  grass  up  to  our  eyes, 
until  we  came  out  upon  the  sandy  plain,  where 
the  troops  were  bivouacked.  A  long  rail-fence  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  fuel,  and  soon  we  had  three  large 
fires  kindled,  and  the  men  grouped  about  them 
to  enjoy  rest,  food,  and  a  drying. 

I  went  about  ten  p.m.  to  the  headquarters — an 
old,  hastily  deserted  house,  and  slept  beneatli  the 
porch  on  some  corn-stalks,  sharing  part  of  Dr. 
Kellogg’s  blanket.  About  seven  a. nr.  we  woke 
up,  (having  slept  fitfully,)  and  found  the  order  to 
form  had  been  given.  I  rushed  out  to  my  com¬ 
pany,  and  got  them  formed ;  then  awaited  the 
regimental  formation,  which  was  then  made  in 
two  sides  of  a  square.  The  regiments  of  our 
brigade  were  also  in  marching  order. 

Gens.  Foster  and  Burnside  came  up  and  greet¬ 
ed  our  Colonel.  Both  of  them  spoke  pleasantly 
to  us.  Pretty  soon  Gen.  Foster,  with  about  a 
dozen  attendants,  started  down  the  narrow  road 
through  the  woods,  -which  was  to  be  the  path¬ 
way  to  battle,  death  and  victory.  A  reconnois- 
sance  was  made,  skirmishers  thrown  out,  and 
»y  and  by  the  rattling  shot  told  us  we  had  found 
the  foe.  It  was  a  fierce,  hot  fire — shot  by  shot 
at  first.  Then  came  the  order  for  our  advance. 
On  we  walked  slowly,  stopping  every  few  min¬ 
utes  for  the  regiments  at  our  head  to  move  on, 
and.  wondered  what  the  nature  of  the  rebel  posi¬ 
tion  could  be.  We  laughed  and  joked  together 
as  when  in  camp.  It  was  impossible  to  feel  that 
all  this  was  real  and  deadly.  One  mile  was 
passed,  then  a  second — heavy  guns  boomed,  rifled 
shots  shrieked.  We  heard  cheering  ahead.  By 
and  by  the  woods  showed  more  light  ahead.  We 
heard  balls  among  the  leaves;  we  saw  men  hurry 
by  with  medical  stores  toward  the  front ;  we  met 
men  exhausted  by  the  roadside.  An  aid  came 
down  to  us  with  an  order—' “Advance  the  Tenth  !  ” 
Col.  Russell  pressed  his  lips  firmly  together, 
and  said:  “We  are  going  under  fire,  Captain — 
forward,  solidly,  quickly !  ”  I  was  hoarse  with  a 
terrible  cold,  but  found  voice.  Men  came  by 
with  stretchers,  carrying  the  brave  Massachu¬ 
setts  boys,  frightful  with  their  bleeding  wounds. 
We  saw  the  dead  lying  beneath  the  trees  on 
either  side.  Doctors  were  busy  in  their  vocation ; 
surgery  is  a  noble  art !  W e  halt  on  the  edge  of 
a  great  clearing;  we  deploy  to  the  right,  by  com¬ 
panies,  and  mine  in  advance.  I  see  the  smoke 
and  flashes  from  the  redoubts ;  at  last  we  are 
under  fire !  We  move  forward  twenty  paces.  I 
halt  and  dress  my  company.  Two  others  wheel 
in  at  my  left.  The  balls  whistle  around  me.  I 
knew  1  had  no  power  to  control  them,  but  that 
God  would  shield  me,  and  make  me  do  my  duty. 
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I  felt  ready  for  anything.  God  kept  me  cool 
and  collected;  God  preserved  me.  To  Him  be 
the  glory.  1  stood  two  or  three  paces  in  front 
of  my  boys,  looking  to  the  left,  watching  for  the 
formation  to  be  completed,  knowing  that  our  next 
order  would  be  to  commence  firing.  An  explo¬ 
sion  close  by  me  benumbed  me.  I  looked  at  my¬ 
self.  I  was  unharmed.  I  looked  at  my  com¬ 
pany.  Four  men  were  wounded  by  the  bursting 
of  a  shell.  I  ordered  them  to  the  rear,  to  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  care,  and  dressed  the  ranks.  “  Commence 
firing !  ”  rang  out  from  the  lips  of  our  Colonel. 

Let  me  describe  the  position.  We  had  been 
pursuing  an  embowered  path  through  the  woods ; 
suddenly  it  entered  a  broad  clearing,  where  thick 
bushes  (like  the  whortleberry)  and  tangled  vines 
netted  the  marshes.  Evergreen  trees,  principal¬ 
ly  pines,  were  on  either  side,  and  three  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  us  was  the  famous  redoubt,  of 
which  we  had  been  told  weeks  before,  in  Hatteras 
Inlet !  When  we  debouched  from  the  road  into 
the  cleared  way,  it  brought  us  right  in  front  of 
and  in  perfect  range  of  the  rebel  guns.  They 
had  three  pieces  of  artillery  fronting  and  com¬ 
manding  this  clearing,  and  large  numbers  of 
riflemen,  perched  in  trees,  behind  the  turfed  walls, 
and  under  all  possible  covers.  I  had  dressed  my 
company,  (at  no  dress  parade  had  it  ever  been 
done  better,)  and  stood  two  or  three  paces  in 
front  of  them,  when  the  shell  burst,  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken.  When  ordered  to  fire,  they 
commenced  with  a  will.  Every  piece  told,  and 
then  the  boys  buckled  to  in  good  style.  For 
an  hour  we  fought  on  ;  not  a  man  shrinking  from 
his  post.  One  after  another  was  wounded,  and 
sent  to  the  rear.  Still  the  boys  closed  their 
ranks  and  fired.  I  made  them  lie  down  while 
loading,  to  keep  them  under  cover. 

You  have  no  conception  of  the  deadly  whizz 
of  bullets,  or  of  the  peculiar  breath  of  grape  and 
sharpnel !  An  iron  rain,  a  leaden  hail,  were  on 
every  side.  I  was  looking  at  Lieut.  Stillman.  A 
ball  entered  his  lungs  ;  he  gasped  and  fell !  Two 
sergeants  and  three  privates  carried  him  to  the 
ambulance.  There  he  died.  A  ball  ploughed 
Ezra’s  lower  lip,  making  a  ghastly  wound.  He 
went  off  to  have  it  dressed,  and  then  set  out  to 
fight,  but  I  forbade  him. 

Three  boat-howitzers  at  our  left  had  been  in 
use  early  in  the  morning,  but  now  were  idle, 
awaiting  a  time  of  greater  need.  In  front  of  them 
a  part  of  our  right  wing  was  posted.  In  their 
rear  was  the  balance  of  the  regiment.  We  formed 
two  lines  of  battle  opposite  and  parallel  to  the 
redoubt.  One  after  another,  other  regiments  were 
marched  into  the  woods  on  our  right  and  left, 
but  we  kept  our  position.  Balls  came  thicker 
and  faster.  We  were  ordered  to  lie  down  under 
the  bushes  and  stop  firing.  Down  the  boys  piled 
themselves,  and  sought  cover  of  bogs,  stumps, 
and  whatever  else  furnished  protection  to  us. 
Col.  Russell,  for  a  long  time,  refused  to  lie  down. 
The  Lieut. -Col:  of  the  D’Epineuil  Zouaves  got  out 
then  with  him,  and  asked  him  to  watch  the  fir¬ 
ing,  and  sec  the  effect  of  his  own  shot.  (He  had 
a  rifle.)  By  the  efforts  of  our  Lieutenant-Colonel, 


this  man  was  got  out  of  the  way  at  last,  but  not 
till  the  exact  range  of  our  Colonel  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  enemy.  A  ball  whizzed  close  to 
him  !  Capt.  Coit  called  out :  “  Colonel,  that  was 
meant  for  you— lie  down — do  lie  down !  The  Col¬ 
onel  stood  quietly  looking  at  the  battery,  evident¬ 
ly  watching  for  the  appearance  of  our  troops  on 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  Again  Coit  entreated 
him  to  lie  down,  and  this  time  successfully.  He 
had  been  thus  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  when  a 
shot  came  lower  than  usual.  It  entered  our  Col¬ 
onel’s  shoulder  and  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  It 
was  to  him  an  instantaneous  death.  His  body 
was  carried  to  the  rear,  and  we  lay  still.  Oh ! 
what  a  thing  is  war  to  benumb  the  emotions. 
Much  as  I  loved  Col.  Russell,  I  felt  no  sorrow 
then.  My  only  thought  was,  the  progress  of  the 
fight,  and  the  question  of  success  or  failure.  The 
moments  flew  rapidly  by,  marked  by  the  music 
of  the  balls. 

Three  boat-howitzers  at  our  left  were  started 
at  a  run  toward  the  battery.  Three  companies 
moved  on  splendidly ;  then  came  a  shower  of 
balls  whose  like  I  never  saw  before.  Tt  was  a 
rain  of  death.  The  remainder  paused  in  their 
course,  and  stood  on  the  logs  behind  which  we 
lay — -waiting — waiting.  Suddenly  a  wild  cheer 
came  from  the  battery.  With  a  rush,  the  Zou¬ 
aves  went  forward.  The  American  flag  waved 
from  the  redoubt.  Another,  and  still  another 
Union  flag  were  added  to  their  number,  and  we 
knew  that  the  battle  was  won !  I  have  this  as 
the  result  of  the  battle :  Eleven  men  are  wound¬ 
ed —  my  Lieutenant  is  dead  —  Capt.  Jepson  is 
wounded.  He  is  now  to  go  home,  and  spend  a 
few  weeks  recruiting  himself.  Our  regiment  had 
a  hard  time  and  heavy  losses. 

We  have  been  highly''  complimented  by  our 
General  in  the  official  report  of  the  transactions. 
We  tried  to  trust  in  God,  and  our  trust  was  not 
confounded.  I  lay  that  day  in  the  mud  and 
water  to  my  waist  lor  an  hour.  I  had  a  terrible 
cold,  which  has  not  yet  gone.  We  had  a  won¬ 
derful  experience  and  a  providential  escape. 

February  13. 

I  am  on  board  the  Spaulding,  with  my  com¬ 
pany,  guarding  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoners, 
all  officers.  There  are  four  colonels,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  six  majors,  and  the  balance  line  officers. 
We  came  on  yesterday  morning,  and  our  boys 
(company  A)  have  done  guard  duty — two  hours 
on  and  four  hours  off — by  turns,  ever  since.  P. 

— Nttc-llaven  Herald,  March  1. 

REBEL  NARRATIVES. 

“RICHMOND  DISPATCH”  ACCOUNT. 

Richmond,  February  26,  1S62. 

In  commencing  a  slight  account  of  the  capture 
of  Roanoke  Island  with  the  forces  there,  I  wish 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  the  place 
I  was  entirely  undefensible,  without  the  aid  of  a 
naval  force  strong  enough  to  cope  ivith  the  Fed¬ 
eral  gunboats.  In  these  days  of  diving-bells 
1  and  sub-marine  batteries,  the  ordinary  channel 
obstructions  are  of  little  avail  unless  protected 
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by  ships-of-war,  for  they  can  be  readily  removed 
at  night  after  a  day’s  fight  is  over.  With  a  clear 
channel,  and  no  batteries  within  a  mile,  a  gun¬ 
boat  will  put  on  a  full  head  of  steam  and  pass 
the  shore  fortifications  with  chances  of  more 
than  two  to  one  in  favor  of  going  by  them  with¬ 
out  serious  injury.  Taking  all  things  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  believe  that,  had  no  force  been  land¬ 
ed  upon  Roanoke  Island,  it  must  have  fallen 
inevitably  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by  cutting 
off  communication  with  the  main  land.  It  is 
evident  to  any  one  who  will  study  the  position 
of  the  island  and  the  surrounding  waters,  that 
so  soon  as  the  Federal  ships  passed  Roanoke  it 
was  literally  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  tnore  men  there  were  upon  the  island,  the 
sooner  must  it  have  capitulated.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  letter,  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  this  state¬ 
ment  more  fully,  and  will  endeavor  to  convince 
every  one  that,  with  the  present  resources  of  the 
Confederacy,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  such  a  point 
as  Roanoke  Island,  where  a  large  hostile  fleet 
can  be  brought  into  action. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  Com.  Lynch  re¬ 
ceived  intimation  that  Burnside’s  fleet  was  slow¬ 
ly  feeling  its  way  up  Pamlico  Sound.  He  at 
once  sent  the  Curlew  down  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance,  and  Capt.  Hunter  reported  the  fleet  at 
anchor  some  six  miles  below  the  island.  The 
evening  was  cloudy,  misty,  and  very  dark.  Judg¬ 
ing  that  the  fleet  would  advance  immediately 
upon  the  approach  of  clear  weather,  Com.  Lynch 
sent  word  to  Col.  Shaw,  the  commander  of  the 
island,  to  be  ready  for  an  engagement,  on  the 
morrow.  The  next  morning,  also,  was  dark  and 
misty,  but  our  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  flag-ship  on  the  right,  and  the  others  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  on  the  left,  waiting  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  when  the  fog  cleared 
away. 

After  a  time  the  sun  lighted  up  the  dense 
masses  of  clouds  that  hung  over  the  sound,  and 
soon  after  the  wind  lifted  them  in  air,  and  sent 
them  drifting  seaward.  This  was  at  half-past 
ten,  and  at  that  hour  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  got 
under  way  and  advanced  slowly  up  the  channel. 
Some  twenty  gunboats  came  up  in  line  of  battle, 
with  two  black  steamers  on  either  side,  as  flank¬ 
ers,  some  distance  in  advance.  At  thirty-five 
minutes  past  eleven,  they  arrived  within  about 
two  miles  of  our  fleet,  and  commenced  firing  with 
rifled  guns  of  long  range  and  heavy  calibre.  Grad¬ 
ually  falling  back,  to  bring  the  ships  within  range 
of  the  guns  in  the  “Pork  Point”  battery,  our 
ships  finally  made  a  stand,  and  at  forty  minutes 
past  twelve,  commenced  the  fight.  Then  the 
engagement  became  general,  and  rapid  firing  was 
kept  up  on  both  sides.  Our  steamers  joined  the 
battery  in  sending  defiance  to  the  thunder  of  the 
enemy’s  guns. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  going  on  to  make  a 
defence  on  land,  and  word  was  sent  to  Gen.  Wise 
to  send  over  reenforcements  immediately  from 
Nag’s  Head.  As  soon  as  possible  the  Fifty-ninth 
Virginia  regiment,  under  Col.  Frank  Anderson, 
with  two  companies  of  the  Forty-sixth  Virginia, 
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under  Captain  0.  J.  Wise,  were  embarked  on 
barges  for  the  island.  The  fight  had  begun  be¬ 
fore  the  troops  reached  the  point  of  Roanoke, 
and  as  the  upper  portion  was  rounded,  the  whole 
scene  burst  upon  the  eye.  Ah  !  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  it  was !  Below,  some  three  or  four 
miles  away,  was  our  little  fleet  in  line,  and  be¬ 
yond  was  the  enemy,  rapidly  pouring  out  shot 
and  shell  at  them  or  at  the  batteries.  Still 
farther  on,  just  gleaming  through  the  sunlight, 
was  the  forest  of  masts  and  the  white  sails  of  the 
transports,  kept  far  in  the  rear  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger.  The  Federal  gunboats  fired  rapid¬ 
ly  and  with  great  precision,  the  shell  exploding 
with  admirable  accuracy  around  our  little  boats. 
They  replied  spitefully  and  effectively,  and  made 
a  most  gallant  and  determined  fight,  skirmishing 
to  the  right  and  left  to  destroy  the  range  and  aim 
of  the  enemy.  The  guns  of  Fort  Bartow  fired 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  seemed  waiting  for  a 
nearer  approach  before  turning  loose  all  the  heavy 
“  dogs  of  war,”  that,  shotted  and  aimed,  crouched 
in  readiness  to  spring  upon  the  foe. 

The  barges  containing  the  soldiers,  towed  by  a 
small  steamer,  ran  around  the  point  of  the  island 
towards  the  engagement.  The  channel  at  that 
point  was  tortuous  and  narrow,  and,  there  being 
but  one  approach  to  the  landing-place  near  Fort 
Huger— the  upper  battery — it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  with  great  caution  to  prevent  being 
grounded  on  the  shoal.  It  became  necessary 
to  approach  nearer  the  fight  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  and,  almost  before  the  fact  became  known, 
the  barges  were  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
ships,  and  the  shells  began  to  explode  around 
them  at  a  furious  rate.  About  that  time  Com. 
Lynch  determined  to  skirmish  to  the  rear  behind 
the  channel  barricade,  in  order  to  draw  the  ene¬ 
my  on  within  a  fair  distance  of  Fort  Huger.  At 
the  first  intimation  of  retreat,  the  enemy’s  ships 
started  forward,  and  our  boats  huddled  together 
as  much  as  possible  to  protect  the  barges,  at  the 
same  time  signalling  them  to  retire.  That  mo¬ 
ment  was  a  fearful  one  for  all.  The  shells  came 
one  after  the  other  with  terrible  force  and  rapid¬ 
ity,  their  explosion  ringing  through  the  air,  scat¬ 
tering  the  fragments  in  every  direction  over  the 
water.  Occasionally  a  large  one-liundrcd-and- 
twenty  pounder  thundered  across  the  waves,  and 
sent  its  ponderous  shot  in  the  midst  of  the  flo¬ 
tilla.  The  air  was  filled  with  heavy  reports,  and 
the  sea  was  disturbed  in  every  direction  by  frag¬ 
ments  of  shell.  Several  exploded  near  the 
barges,  and  pieces  were  thrown  upon  the  decks, 
but  fortunately  doing  no  serious  injury.  One  by 
one  the  gunboats  came  up  and  crowded  around 
to  receive  the  fire,  all  the  time  replying  rapidly 
with  their  rifle  guns,  whose  shells  ricocheted  into 
the  enemy’s  ships.  Immediately  in  front  was  the 
Fanny,  with  the  gallant  Tayloe,  actively  work¬ 
ing  his  gun,  and  beyond  the  Beaufort,  Capt. 
Parker,  and  the  Sea  Bird,  the  flag-ship  of  Com¬ 
modore  Lynch,  and  the  others  whose  names  I 
could  not  distinguish  at  the  time.  All  acted 
nobly.  All  fought  like  veterans  and  heroes,  as 
they  are.  As  the  boats  neared  the  barges,  the 
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officers,  amid  a  perfect  shower  of  shot  and  shell, 
came  out  on  the  decks,  and,  swinging  their  hats, 
gave  hearty  cheers  of  encouragement  to  the  sol¬ 
diers.  I  do  not  remember  a  moment  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Confederacy  —  not  even  when  the 
“  stars  and  bars  ”  were  first  hauled  upon  the 
capitol  at  Montgomery  amid  the  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  an  earnest  people,  when  my  heart  has 
so  swelled  with  emotion,  and  when  I  have  been 
so  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life,  my  all,  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  right  and  my  country. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  further,  Col. 
Anderson  ordered  the  boats  to  return  to  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  island,  in  order  to  effect  a  landing 
there.  Covered  by  the  gunboats,  the  barges  re¬ 
treated  and  were  soon  out  of  reach  of  the  fire. 
Running  as  near  in  shore  as  possible,  Col.  Ander¬ 
son  ordered  the  barges  grounded,  and  then  pro- 
ceeeded  to  land  the  men  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  disembarkation  was  conducted  by  Col.  An¬ 
derson  and  Capt.  0.  J.  Wise,  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  men  were 
formed  in  column  on  the  beach,  and  were  prepar¬ 
ed  to  march  down  the  island  to  the  point  where 
it  was  supposed  an  attempt  to  land  would  be  made. 

All  the  time  the  naval  battle  continued,  and, 
despite  the  heavy  odds,  our  little  fleet  of  seven 
gunboats  could  not  be  silenced,  and  continued 
the  fight  as  actively  as  in  the  morning.  At  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  past  two  the  Curlew  received  a  shot 
which  soon  after  sunk  her.  She  was  run  up  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  her  ammunition  taken  off 
by  the  Fanny,  which  boat  immediately  returned 
into  the  fight.  At  four  o’clock  a  small  steamer 
was  run  ashore  below  the  Pork  Point  battery,  and 
the  landing  of  troops  begun.  Only  one  gun  in 
Fort  Bartow  could  bear  upon  the  point,  and  it 
was  kept  engaged  by  a  gunboat  which  ranged  it¬ 
self  alongside  about  a  mile  distant.  Soon  after 
this  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  the  firing  on  both 
sides  was  about  to  close.  Our  boats  fired  until 
the  course  of  the  shell  could  be  traced  through 
the  air  and  its  explosion  marked  by  a  fierce  red 
flash.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  five,  the  firing 
ceased,  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  soon  after,  our 
fleet  retired.  They  were,  however,  nearer  the 
enemy  than  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  were  little  injured. 
Commodore  Lynch  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
nation  for  the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  battle,  and  the  officers  under  him  also 
merit  a  country’s  gratitude  for  their  bravery  and 
gallant  conduct. 

Collecting  his  forces,  Col.  Anderson  marched 
down  the  island  some  five  or  six  miles,  and  biv¬ 
ouacked  near  the  barricade  constructed  across 
the  island  at  the  marshes.  In  going  down  he 
passed  under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  but  the  men 
marched  through  it  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
determination. 

The  guns  in  Fort  Bartow  were  very  skilfully 
used,  and  did  good  service  throughout  the  day. 
The  battery  was  manned  by  two  companies  of 
the  Seventeenth  North- Carolina,  under  Major 
Hill,  the  “State  Guards,”  and  the  “John  Har¬ 
vey  Guards,”  but  only  the  former  company  was  ' 


brought  into  immediate  action,  as  the  guns  were 
ranged  rather  too  much  up  the  channel.  Only 
three  guns  could  be  used  during  the  fight,  a  rifle 
and  a  howitzer,  en  iariette ,  and  one  embrasure 
gun.  These  three,  however,  were  so  well  man¬ 
ned  that  no  one  of  the  hostile  ships  passed  up  fin- 
enough  to  come  within  range  of  the  second  em¬ 
brasure  gun.  The  men  fought  with  great  cool¬ 
ness  and  intrepidity,  and  showed  conclusively 
what  they  could  do  under  experienced  and  skil¬ 
ful  officers.  From  the  time  the  battle  commenced 
until  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  scene,  the  enemy 
threw  over  three  thousand  shot  and  shell,  and 
used  every  conceivable  kind  of  projectile.  Still 
the  battery  was  but  little  injured,  and  the  casual¬ 
ties  only  amounted  to  one  man  killed  and  three 
wounded.  It  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  no 
more  damage  was  done  ;  for  hour  after  hour  the 
ponderous  shell  were  thrown  into  it,  sending  up 
huge  jets  of  sand  and  stone  from  the  outer  angles 
and  from  the  turf  and  sand  revetments  of  the  em¬ 
brasures.  None  of  the  guns  were  injured  to  any 
extent ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  ensuing 
morning  the  fort  was  in  as  good  repair  for  defence 
as  on  the  first  day. 

Immediately  back  of  the  fort  were  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Seventeenth  North-Carolina.  These 
were  set  on  fire  early  in  the  action  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  shell,  and  long  after  dark  they  were  still 
burning,  the  lurid  flames  lighting  up  the  sky, 
the  light  flashing  for  miles  across  the  flickering 
waves.  When  morning  dawned  there  was  but  a 
mass  of  smouldering  embers.  In  these  huts  was 
the  baggage  of  the  regiment,  and  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  stand  of  arms  ;  all  of  which  was  destroyed. 
Late  in  the  evening  it  began  to  rain,  and  through¬ 
out  the  night  it  was  dark  and  stormy.  I  was  in 
the  hospital  near  by,  attending  to  the  wounded 
men,  in  company  with  other  surgeons.  Every  at¬ 
tention  possible  was  given  them,  and  every  effort 
made  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Towards  morn¬ 
ing,  owing  to  frequent  use  of  opiates  and  ano¬ 
dynes,  they  became  easier,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
battery  to  see  the  result  of  the  bombardment.  It 
was  after  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Passing 
by  the  quarters  of  Major  Hill,  we  found  the  gal¬ 
lant  officer  already  up  and  preparing  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  fight.  By  him  was  Capt.  Taylor,  C.S.A., 
the  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  ordnance  on 
the  island,  and  also  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Loyall, 
all  of  whom  fought  nobly  and  bravely  during  the 
engagement.  The  night  was  intensely  dark  and 
misty.  The  light  of  the  burning  huts  reflected  its 
red  glare  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  and  show¬ 
ed  us  where  the  enemy’s  shots  had  taken  effect. 
Just  below  us  was  the  beach,  up  which  the  little 
waves  washed  musically,  and  far  beyond  the  lan¬ 
terns  hung  in  the  rigging  of  the  ships,  indicating 
where  they  lay  at  anchor.  We  went  through  the 
work,  examining  every  embrasure,  the  magazine, 
parapet,  gun-carriage,  and  traverse  —  Lieut.  Tal¬ 
cott  at  the  time  giving  directions  to  guide  the  ar¬ 
tisans  and  laborers  in  their  repairs.  At  three 
we  returned,  and  I  was  soon  after  dreaming  of — 
not  battle  scenes,  but  of  happy  hours  with  dear, 
good  friends. 
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Want  of  space  forbids  me  to  give  an  account  of 
both  days’  fight  at  this  time  ;  but  I  will  continue 
this  to-morrow  up  to  the  hour  I  was  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  (what  a  humiliating 
thought.)  After  that  time  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say 
but  little,  owing  to  the  terms  of  my  parole.  To 
relieve  public  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  fight, 
I  will  premise  a  little,  and  give  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  our  side,  to-day,  although  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  succeeding  letter.  The 
casualties  were  as  follows : 

KILLED. 

Capt.  0.  Jennings  Wise,  Forty-sixth  Virginia, 
shot  in  several  places. 

Capt.  Coles,  company  I,  Forty-sixth  Virginia, 
shot  in  the  breast. 

Lieut.  William  R.  Sclden,  C.S.A.,  shot  in  head. 

Lieut.  Neill  T.  Monroe,  company  E,  Eighth 
North-Carolina,  shot  in  breast. 

James  D.  Horn,  Eighth  North-Carolina. 

Corporal  Lane,  do.  do. 

R.  W.  Cameron,  do.  do. 

Thomas  P.  Mullen eaux,  Second  North-Carolina. 

Johnston  Williams,  do.  do. 

Sergeant  John  H.  Talley,  do.  do. 

S.  J.  Claiborne,  do.  do. 

Alfred  B.  Scott,  do.  do. 

John  S.  Turpin,  do.  do. 

William  Bennett,  Forty-sixth  Virginia. 

William  Wilson,  North-Carolina  State  Guards. 

Charles  Bailey,  do.  do. 

Total  killed, . lfi 

WOUNDED. 

Fifty-ninth  Virginia.- — Lieut.  Walker,  slight, 
in  the  leg;  George  Collin,  severe,  in  elbow;  Thos. 
Robbins,  compahy  B,  severe,  in  knee  ;  William 
David,  severe,  in  thigh  and  abdomen  ;  John  Ray, 
flesh  wound,  in  hand ;  Lieut.  Edgar  Miller,  slight, 
in  shoulder;  John  Lawson,  in  arm;  James  A. 
Snell,  in  arm ;  Dennis  Cussick,  finger  shot  off ; 
John  Smith,  severe,  left  eye ;  William  E.  Quig¬ 
ley,  in  head ;  Lieut.  Isadore  Potier,  in  leg. 

Forty-sixth  Virginia. — Frank  Gamble,  compa¬ 
ny  A,  wounded  in  leg ;  Frank  Johnson,  company 
A,  wounded  in  leg ;  Ilenry  Adler,  severe  fracture, 
thigh ;  G.  W.  Jarvis,  flesh  wound,  in  foot ;  Lieut. 
Frederick  Carter,  slight  wound,  arm ;  William 
Nute,  slight,  in  leg;  Robert  Thomas,  company  I, 
slight,  in  neck ;  Charles  II.  Thompson,  slight, 
head ;  Benjamin  Burgess,  right  knee ;  David  Bish¬ 
op,  right  shoulder,  with  fracture. 

Thirty-First  North-Carolina. — J.  W.  Wards- 
worth,  in  lungs,  probably  mortal ;  William  II. 
Werner,  right  arm. 

Eighth  North-Carolina. — Corporal  J.  II.  An¬ 
derson,  finger  shot  off ;  James  W.  Haney,  flesh 
wound  in  thigh ;  William  Sikes,  severe,  right 
arm  ;  Edward  Russ,  severe,  in  head;  Capt.  Joseph 
AV.  Whitson,  slight,  in  leg;  James  Snowden,  com¬ 
pany  B,  in  hand;  Martin  Etheridge,  in  hand;  J. 
J.  Sloan,  in  arm ;  Joseph  Jarvis,  in  head. 

Second  North-Carolina. — W.  II.  Wofford, 
company  D,  in  arm ;  William  L.  Wilson,  company 


A,  in  leg ;  Jacob  P.  Jarrett,  in  head ;  G.  W. 
Graves,  in  forehead. 

Seventeenth  North-Carolina,  (in  Fort  Bar¬ 
tow.) — James  Green,  severe,  in  shoulder ;  William 
Groves,  severe,  in  thigh.  Total,  thirty-nine. 

Generally  the  wounds  are  very  slight,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  are  rapidly  recovering.  All  are 
now  in  a  hospital  at  Elizabeth  City,  but  will  be 
removed  to  Norfolk  as  soon  as  proper  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  provided.  Medical  supplies  and  medi¬ 
cine  have  been  sent  down  from  Norfolk,  and  every 
possible  attention  given  to  relieve  their  sufferings. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  I  beg  your  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  ask  some  sympathy  for  myself  and 
companions  in  captivity.  Do  not  judge  any  of  us 
harshly  until  I  have  told  the  whole  story,  and  then 
you  may  say  what  you  please.  Not  all  the  men 
captured  were  in  the  fight,  but  the  few  who  were 
— some  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  number — kept 
back  nine  full  regiments  for  four  hours  and  a  half, 
until  their  guns  were  clogged  and  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  exhausted.  Our  friends,  the  “  Blues,”  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  could  the  public  fully  un¬ 
derstand  their  course  of  action,  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  some  decided  demonstration  of  approval. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  Capt.  Coles’s  company, 
Capt.  Dickenson’s,  the  “McCulloch  Rangers,”  and 
other  companies — but  I  am  forestalling  "my  letter 
of  to-morrow.  And  now,  “  Good  night.” 

Bohemian. 

RICHMOND  “ENQUIRER”  ACCOUNT. 

While  doubt  and  anxiety  pervades  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  sad 
and  melancholy  affair  at  Roanoke  Island  seems 
temporarily  forgotten.  We  are  in  possession  of 
facts  connected  with  that  fight,  which  we  shall 
lay  before  the  public  for  calm  and  impartial  judg¬ 
ment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  February,  sixty 
vessels  of  the  enemy  appeared  to  the  south  of  Ro¬ 
anoke  Island.  All  day  they  were  assembling,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  the  signal 
for  their  advance  was  given.  The  command  of 
Gen.  Wise  was  at  Nag’s  Head,  there  being  no  ac¬ 
commodation  for  them  on  the  island.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  seventh,  eight  companies  of 
the  Second  regiment,  Wise  Legion,  Lieut. -Col. 
Anderson,  and  two  companies  of  the  First  regi¬ 
ment,  Wise  Legion,  as  a  battalion,  under  Capt. 
Wise,  were  sent  to  the  island.  The  ten  compa¬ 
nies  of  Gen.  Wise’s  command  numbered  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  the  morning  of 
the  eighth,  Major  Fry,  with  four  other  companies 
of  the  First  regiment,  and  Col.  Green’s  battalion, 
were  sent  to  the  island.  Three  companies  were 
retained  at  Nag’s  Head  to  prevent  the  enemy  land¬ 
ing  on  the  Roanoke  Sound  shore  of  the  beach,  and 
to  construct  a  ferry  of  lighters,  and  to  save  stores 
and  baggage  in  case  of  retreat  or  disaster. 

On  the  island  no  preparations  whatever  had 
been  made.  Col.  Shaw’s  regiment,  Col.  Jordan’s 
and  three  companies  of  Col.  Marten’s  regiment, 
had  been  on  the  island  for  months.  These  regi¬ 
ments  numbered,  all  present,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fourteen.  Of  these,  about  one  thou- 
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sand  seven  hundred  were  soldiers.  There  were 
four  hundred  and  fifty  absent  and  sick,  leaving 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  all  duty. 
From  these,  five  batteries  had  to  be  manned,  leav¬ 
ing,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  only  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  North-Carolina  infantry  reported 
for  duty.  These  had  not  been  paid,  or  clothed, 
or  fed,  or  drilled.  The  island  had  no  implements 
for  the  labor  on  the  works,  no  teams  but  two  pair 
of  broken-down  mules,  and  no  horses  for  field-ar¬ 
tillery.  There  were  but  three  pieces  of  field-ar¬ 
tillery — one  twenty -four  pounder,  one  eighteen 
pounder,  and  one  brass  howitzer — the  mules  drew 
the  latter,  and  the  men  the  heavier  pieces  through 
the  sand.  There  was  only  twelve-pounder  am¬ 
munition  for  any  of  the  large  pieces.  The  forts, 
built  on  the  island  before  Gen.  Wise  was  assigned 
to  the  command,  were  all  in  the  wrong  places — 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island — leaving  all  the 
landings  on  the  south  end  uncovered  by  a  single 
battery.  No  breastworks  had  been  made,  and 
there  were  no  tools  to  make  any — the  marshes  at 
the  south  end  of  the  island  had  no  defensive  works 
upon  them.  But  one  steam-tug  and  two  barges 
were  provided,  and  there  were  no  means  of  retreat 
either  by  tugs  or  ferry — thus  it  will  be  seen  there 
were  provided  no  means  of  defence,  and  still  less 
of  escape,  though  timely  notice  and  a  providential 
warning  of  twenty-five  days  had  been  given.  To 
the  crime  of  inefficient  defence,  is  to  be  added  an 
interference  with  Gen.  Wise’s  orders  by  Gen.  Hu¬ 
ger,  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  country  he 
was  to  have  defended.  Gen.  Wise  ordered  Gen. 
Henningsen  to  send  the  artillery-horses  by  the 
beach-road,  and  the  guns  by  the  Currituck  section 
of  the  Albemarle  Canal,  where  they  could  be  towed 
to  the  island.  This  order  Gen.  Huger  changed, 
and  thus  no  artillery  reached  the  island. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Wise  Legion  had  been  de¬ 
tained  in  Richmond. 

But  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Wise  Legion, 
and  two  companies  of  North-Carolina  infantry,  got 
into  the  fight ;  the  balance  of  the  North-Carolina 
infantry  were  held  in  reserve. 

Unfortunately,  Gen.  Wise  was  prostrated  on 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Nag’s  Head, 
with  pleurisy,  threatening  pneumonia.  He  had 
been  at  Nag’s  Head  about  nine  days.  Though  in 
painful  illness,  he  issued  all  necessary  orders,  and 
sent  over  the  troops.  He  ordered  a  division  of 
the  whole  force  on  the  island — one  third  to  cover 
the  landing  at  Pugh’s,  one  third  the  landing  at  Ash¬ 
by’s,  and  one  third  to  be  held  in  reserve.  These 
orders  were  not  executed — no  force  was  put  at 
Pugh's,  and  Col.  Jordan,  who  was  placed  at  Ash¬ 
by’s,  fell  back  without  a  struggle  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  landing.  Under  cover  of  a  steamer,  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh,  the  enemy  landed  ten 
thousand  men,  after  having  bombarded  the  forts 
on  the  seventh  for  six  hours  and  a  half. 

There  was  no  wharf  for  our  boats  to  land  at, 
and  Col.  Anderson’s  men  had  to  leap  into  water 
four  feet  deep,  and  wade  ashore. 

On  the  night  of  the  seventh,  Capt.  Wise  with 
ten  of  the  Blues  and  ten  of  the  Rangers  was  on 
picket  •,  the  next  morning,  with  his  twenty  men 


and  the  balance  of  the  Rangers,  he  drove  in  the 
enemy’s  pickets  and  brought  on  the  action  early 
in  the  morning  ;  but  it  did  not  become  general 
until  half-past  seven  or  eight  o’clock.  After 
driving  in  the  pickets  he  was  ordered  with  his 
battalion — the  Blues  and  Capt.  Coles’s  company— 
to  cover  the  left  flank,  Col.  Shaw  thinking  the 
right  well  protected  by  a  deep-looking  cypress 
swamp.  About  ten  o’clock  Capt.  Wise  found 
his  battalion  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  ;  turning  to  Capt.  Coles,  he  said  :  “  This  fire 
is  very  hot ;  tell  Col.  Anderson  we  must  fall 
back  or  be  reenforced.”  Capt.  Coles  turned  to 
pass  the  order  and  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
dying  instantly.  Capt.  Wise  was  wounded  first 
in  the  arm  and  next  through  the  lungs,  which 
latter  wound  threw  him  to  the  ground.  He  was 
borne  to  the  hospital  in  charge  of  the  gallant  Sur¬ 
geon  Coles,  and  received  two  additional  wounds 
while  being  borne  from  the  field.  That  evening 
Surgeon  Coles  put  him  into  a  boat  to  send  him 
to  Nag’s  Head,  but  the  enemy  fired  upon  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return.  The  enemy  seemed  to 
regret  this,  and  treated  him  very  kindly,  taking 
him  out  of  the  boat  on  a  mattress,  and  starting- 
back  to  the  hospital.  The  next  day  about  eleven 
o’clock  a.m.,  he  calmly  and  in  his  perfect  senses, 
without  suffering,  softly  passed  away.  Colonel 
Hawkins  and  Lieut. -Col.  Betts,  of  Nineteenth 
New-York  regiment,  were  with  him  when  he 
died,  and  wept  like  generous-hearted  soldiers. 
The  former  said :  “  There  is  a  brave  man .” 

Capts.  AVise,  Coles,  and  Selden  were  special 
marks  for  the  enemy — the  latter  did  terrible  ex¬ 
ecution  with  his  gun.  The  enemy  admit  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  while  our  estimate 
of  their  loss  is  from  four  hundred  to  six  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  Zouaves  approached  our  lines  under  a 
white  flag,  causing  our  men  to  mistake  it  for  a 
surrender.  They  arose  and  gave  three  cheers, 
and  the  enem}r  fired  upon  them  in  the  act  of 
cheering.  They  then  en  masse  literally  crowded 
upon  and  crushed  our  battery  of  field-pieces,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  enemy  passed  through 
the  cypress  swamp  which  Col.  Shaw  thought  im¬ 
passable,  and  turned  the  right  flank.  They  also 
turned  the  left  after  Capts.  AATse  and  Coles  fell, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  forces  across 
Roanoke  Sound  to  the  beach,  and  thus  the 
struggle  ended  about  one  p.m.,  but  the  fighting 
was  kept  up  irregularly  all  that  day  and  part  of 
Sunday.  Col.  Shaw  ordered  a  retreat  early,  and 
Col.  Jordan’s  men  were  completely  demoralized 
by  his  order  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Green  and  Major  Fry  never  got  into  action. 

Thus  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  AVise 
Legion  and  North-Carolina  infantry,  fought  up¬ 
wards  of  five  thousand  of  the  enemy,  at  an  in 
defensible  place  for  five  hours  and  a  half — losing 
at  the  outside  twelve  killed  and  thirty  wounded, 
whilst  damaging  the  enemy  from  three  hundred 
to  five  hundred ;  counting  to  the  enemy  for  every 
man  of  the  AVise  Legion  engaged  man  for  man. 
The  fighting  was  against  all  odds,  and  none  was 
1  ever  cooler,  firmer,  or  more  stubborn.  General 
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Burnside  said  to  Surgeon  Coles  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  had  never  known  so  small  a  body 
of  men  give  so  much  trouble,  and  cause  so  much 
loss  to  so  overwhelming  a  force.  The  men  of 
the  Wise  Legion  did  all  that  the  same  number 
of  men  could  have  done. 

And  now,  why  did  Gen.  Wise  fight  his  men 
against  such  odds  ?  In  answer,  we  have  to  say, 
that  he  had  no  election.  When  the  department 
was  organized,  and  before  his  Legion  left  Rich¬ 
mond,  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  island,  exam¬ 
ined  into  its  condition,  and  hurried  back  a  month 
ago,  to  warn  his  superiors  at  Norfolk  and  Rich¬ 
mond  of  the  indefensible  condition  of  the  island, 
and  its  utter  want  of  means  of  defence. 

His  remonstrance  at  Richmond  was  met  by  a 
peremptory  order  to  the  island,  and  there  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  and  at  Norfolk  he  was  told  that  men 
were  not  wanted.  All  we  wanted  were  “  sup¬ 
plies,  coolness ,  and  hard  work.”  After  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  work  and  fight  without  means 
and  without  men.  No  men  ever  behaved  with 
greater  coolness  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  work, 
and  his  Legion  fought  ten  to  one  up  to  the  muz¬ 
zles,  and  without  flinching.  The  government  had 
permitted  the  golden  time  for  wrnrk  to  pass  un¬ 
improved  ;  the  delay  of  the  enemy,  caused  by 
providential  interference,  had  not  been  improved 
by  the  confederate  authorities,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  glorious  performance  of  his  Legion,  all 
was  lost — the  granary  and  the  larder  of  Norfolk 
is  gone — and  the  enemy  are  at  the  back-door 
of  Norfolk.  Upon  whose  shoulders  the  blame 
should  fall,  we  cannot  say.  Gen.  Wise  is  free, 
from  all  censure.  If  there  is  to  be  no  investiga¬ 
tion  into  such  disasters,  we  hope  that  the  de¬ 
partment  will  honestly  and  openly  assume  the 
responsibility,  and  that  Congress  and  the  people 
will  look  out  for  better  preparation  in  the  future. 

Successes  call  for  no  investigation,  but  disas¬ 
ters  demand  the  utmost  scrutiny  into  their  causes. 
An  investigation  will  establish  whether  or  not 
the  disaster  could  have  been  prevented.  If  it 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  the  public  mind 
will  be  satisfied.  If  anjr  officer  is  responsible 
for  the  disaster,  an  investigation  would  discover 
him,  and  he  should  be  removed,  whatever  may  be 
his  position.  The  cause  demands  that  no  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  a  disaster  should  be  permitted 
to  further  compromise  the  destiny  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  If  it  be  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Huger,  or  General  Wise,  let  it  be  known. 

As  for  General  Wise,  without  consultation  with 
him,  writh  only  a  general  knowledge  of  his  pur¬ 
poses,  made  known  to  us  before  he  left  Rich¬ 
mond,  we  invite  and  solicit  the  fullest  investiga¬ 
tion  that  can  be  had. 

We  shall  be  told  by  the  timid  that  this  is  no 
time  for  investigation ;  that  the  enemy  are  at 
our  doors,  and  that  we  should  prepare  to  meet 
them  by  closing  up  our  ranks  and  hushing  our 
dissensions.  Our  worst  enemy,  and  one  we 
have  most  to  fear,  is  inefficiency.  Investigation 
alone  can  defeat  that  enemy — congressional  scru¬ 
tiny  can  alone  overcome  this  Federal  ally  that 
assails  our  rear. 


Gen.  Wise’s  Legion  was  not  constituted  like 
other  brigades,  he  was  required  to  raise  his  own 
command,  and  there  never  was  one  company  as¬ 
signed  to  him  by  the  War  Department.  He  re¬ 
cruited  three  full  regiments  and  one  battalion  of 
eight  companies  of  infantry,  eight  companies  of 
cavalry,  and  four  companies  of  artillery.  And 
notwithstanding  that  he  recruited  and  armed  this 
command,  one  regiment  was  separated  from  it 
and  sent  to  South-Carolina,  without  even  the 
respect  of  consulting  him ;  another  divided  and 
dissipated  his  cavalry  and  artillery  are  now 
ordered  to  North-Carolina,  and  General  Wise 
ordered  to  report  at  Manassas  with  three  com¬ 
panies  of  infantry.  If,  by  this  order  to  report 
at  Manassas,  the  Department  mean  to  insinuate 
that  anjr  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  disaster  belongs  to  Gen.  Wise,  let  Con¬ 
gress  call  for  the  correspondence  between  the 
Department  and  Gen.  Wise,  and  the  public  can 
then  decide  where  the  responsibility  should  pro¬ 
perly  rest. 

THE  ROANOKE  REVERSES. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  ‘ 

The  independent  conduct  of  your  journal  em¬ 
boldens  me  to  venture  a  criticism  upon  the  late 
reverses  at  Fort  Henry  and  Roanoke  Island, 
which  may  be  grating  to  ears  polite,  but  is  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  condition  of  the  country. 
It  is  high  time  that  these  surrenders  should  cease, 
for,  considering  the  character  of  the  war  in  its 
consequences  to  us,  they  have  been  truly  amaz¬ 
ing,  commencing  with  that  of  the  cavalry  at 
Alexandria  down  through  that  of  Col.  Pegrain,  at 
Rich  Mountain,  that  of  Com.  Barron,  at  Hatteras, 
etc.,  etc.,  to  the  present  lamentable  instances. 

At  Fort  Henry  a  Brigadier- General,  unwound¬ 
ed,  having  a  garrison  almost  intact,  lowers  his 
flag  over  a  dozen  guns  of  the  largest  calibre,  and 
with  a  hackneyed  compliment,  yields  up  his 
bloodless  sword.  How  withering  and  humiliating 
to  our  Southern  manhood  was  the  sorrowful  reply 
of  the  Yankee  Commodore.  That  the  general 
should  have  neglected  to  make  preparation  for 
preventing  the  enemy  from  ascending  the  river 
and  burning  the  railroad  bridge,  may  be  passed 
over,  because  no  commission  can  make  a  man  a 
commander  unless  it  be  given  by  nature ;  but  if 
the  statement  as  to  his  surrendering  be  true,  is 
he  to  be  retained  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Southern 
army  as  an  officer  ? 

The  Roanoke  affair  is  perfectly  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  The  newspapers  are  filled  with  extravagant 
laudations  of  our  valor- — the  annals  of  Greece 
and  Rome  offer  no  parallel  —  whole  regiments 
were  defeated  by  companies,  and  we  yielded  only 
to  death.  Our  men  finally  surrendered  “  with 
no  blood  on  their  bayonets,”  and  what  is  the 
loss?  Richmond  Blues,  two  killed  and  five 
wounded ;  McCulloch  Rangers,  one  killed  and 
two  wounded  ;  the  other  four  companies  lost  in 
all  two  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  Comment  is 
needless.  The  whole  army  had  better  surrender 
at  once,  for  it  will  eventually  come  to  it. 

I  am,  sir,  etc.,  An  Officer. 
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TEST  OF  TIIE  MORTAR-BOATS. 

MISSOURI  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

Cairo,  February  9, 1862. 

In  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mortar-boats 
constructed  at  St.  Louis,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Fremont,  there  have  been  many  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  well-meaning  persons,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  of  army  and  navy  officers.  They  have  been 
thought  clumsy,  insufficient  in  their  bulwarks, 
incapable  of  bearing  the  heavy  mortars  designed 
for  them,  and  beyond  all  question  incapable  of 
resisting  the  terrible  concussion  which  would  at¬ 
tend  the  firing  of  a  thirteen-inch  shell. 

All  these  opinions  and  prognostications  have 
been  overthrown  to-day,  by  the  experiment  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Constable, 
and  before  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of 
himself,  Capt.  Kilty,  of  the  gunboat  Mound  City, 
and  Capt.  Dove,  of  the  gunboat  Louisville. 

One  of  the  mortar-boats,  No.  Thirty-five,  was 
taken  in  tow  this  morning,  by  three  steam-tugs, 
and  conveyed  to  a  point  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  Fort  Holt,  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  The 
huge  mortar  had  previously  been  placed  on  board, 
and  fixed  upon  one  of  Rodman’s  mortar-carriages 
or  beds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  the  thirteen-inch  shells 
were  prepared,  filled,  however,  with  wet  sand, 
instead  of  powder,  the  object  of  the  experiment 
simply  being  to  ascertain  the  range  of  the  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  the  firing  upon  the  various  parts 
of  the  boat.  The  boat  was  fastened  to  the  shore, 
and  the  mortar  directed  down  the  river,  which 
from  that  point  stretches  away  in  a  broad  and 
straight  sheet  of  water,  five  or  six  miles,  toward 
Columbus. 

Everything  having  been  got  in  readiness,  Capt, 
Constable  fired  a  small  charge  of  four  pounds  of 
powder,  for  the  purpose  of  “  scaling”  the  mortar. 
The  first  experiment  with  a  shell  then  followed, 
with  a  charge  of  eleven  pounds  of  powder.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  boat  was  cleared  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  most  of  us  retiring  to  the  shore,  Captain 
Constable  alone  remaining  to  discharge  the  gun. 
Ready !  fire !  A  deafening  concussion,  and  in 
an  instant  the  huge  shell  was  seen  mounting  in 
the  air  with  a  magnificent  curve,  and  its  terrible 
roar  gradually  diminishing,  as  its  distance  from 
us  rapidly  increased.  It  may  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  half  a  mile,  and  was  almost  lost  to  view 
before  it  began  to  make  its  descending  curve. 

On  its  disappearance,  our  eyes  were  eagerly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  river’s  level,  to  mark  its  fall.  It 
was  wonderful  to  wait  so  long,  the  seconds  length¬ 
ening  out,  as  it  seemed,  to  minutes.  The  sus¬ 
pense  was  relieved  by  the  sudden  shooting  up, 
from  the  water’s  line,  of  a  white  column  of  spray, 
far  down  the  Mississippi,  and,  as  it  was  estimated, 
two  miles  and  a  half  away  from  us.  The  mortar- 
boat  was  scarcely  moved  by  the  explosion,  and 
the  mortar-carriage  recoiled  but  two  or  three 
inches.  This  was  very  encouraging. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  with  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  Captain  Constable  again  dis¬ 
charging  the  gun.  The  concussion  was  terrific. 


Some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  boat,  where 
I  was  standing,  it  was  not  painful,  but  those 
who  remained  alongside  and  in  the  boat,  were 
considerably  shocked.  The  shell  rose  beautiful¬ 
ly,  mounting  much  higher  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty-nine  and  one  half  seconds, 
struck  the  water,  at  an  estimated  distance  of 
three  miles.  This  concussion  showed  itself  very 
palpably  upon  the  boat.  The  hatchway-cover¬ 
ings  in  the  front  part  were  lifted  off,  and  in  some 
cases  broken  and  split,  while  the  boat  itself  re¬ 
coiled  some  two  or  three  feet,  and  penetrated  the 
soft  bank  of  the  river. 

Experiment  number  three  was  made  with  the 
full  charge  of  twenty-three  pounds  of  powder. 
The  time  of  the  flight  of  the  ball  was  thirty-one 
seconds,  and  the  distance  three  and  a  half  miles. 
The  recoil  of  the  gun-carriage  was  about  two  feet, 
and  the  effect  of  the  concussion  upon  the  loose 
wooden  work  of  the  boat,  was  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  shot. 

Experiment  number  four  gave  results  similar 
to  number  three,  Capt.  Paulding,  of  the  gunboat 
St.  Louis,  discharging  the  gun  in  the  place  of 
Capt.  Constable.  Capt.  Paulding  describes  the 
concussion  as  very  stunning  and  painful,  and 
thinks  it  could  not  be  endured  within  the  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  mortar-boat  by  any  man  for  more 
than  eight  or  ten  consecutive  shots. 

Number  five  was  with  but  fifteen  pounds  of 
powder,  the  mortar  in  this  case  being  elevated  to 
more  than  forty-five  degrees.  The  shell  was 
twenty-eight  seconds  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to 
fall  as  far  away  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
which  led  to  the  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee,  that  a  lighter  charge  of  powder  was 
quite  as  efficient  as  a  full  twenty-three  pound 
charge. 

The  mortar-boats  are  about  sixty  feet  long,  and 
twenty -five  feet  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
iron-plate  bulwark,  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The 
mortar  itself  weighs  seventeen  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  pounds,  has  a  bore  easily  admitting 
a  thirteen-inch  shell,  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
bore  to  the  outer  rim  is  seventeen  inches.  The 
mortar-bed  weighs  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  from  the  experiment  of  to-day,  is 
pronounced  by  Capt.  Constable  to  be  the  most 
admirable  mortar -carriage  yet  invented.  The 
shell  filled  with  wet  sand,  weighed  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  an  enormous  missile,  to  be 
hurled  through  the  air  a  distance  farther  than 
from  the  levee  to  Grand  avenue,  in  your  city. 
Filled  with  powder,  these  shell  will  weigh  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  and  can  be  thrown 
at  least  half  a  mile  farther  than  were  those  filled 
with  the  sand. 

Say,  twenty  of  these  mortar-boats  drop  down 
to  within  easy  reach  of  Columbus,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  best  rilled 
|  cannon  the  rebels  may  bring  to  bear — so  small, 

!  indeed,  at  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  or  four 
1  miles,  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  Say  further,  that  each  of 
;  these  boats  will  fire,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  four 
shells  an  hour,  then  twenty  of  them  would  dis- 
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charge  eighty  shells  an  hour,  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity,  and  at  this  rate,  for  one  night  of  ten 
hours,  eight  hundred  of  these  terrific  missiles 
may  he  thro  ten  into  the  rebel  camp  and  fortifi¬ 
cations.  Can  they  endure  it  ?  Pandemonium 
"  ould  be  a  Paradise  to  the  place  it  would  make 
of  Columbus. 

The  trial  of  to-day  demonstrated  that  the  recoil 
of  the  boat  was  altogether  lateral,  and  not  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  it  was  feared  it  would  be.  It  also 
shows  that  the  iron  bulwarks  render  the  concus¬ 
sion  more  severe,  than  it  would  be  without  them ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain,  some 
plan  will  have  to  be  devised  by  which  the  gun¬ 
ners  at  each  discharge,  may  get  outside  of  them. 
Illustrating  the  effects  of  the  concussion,  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  cap  of  the  gunner,  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  fifteen-pound  charge,  was  carried 
away  from  his  head,  and  he  almost  taken  off  his 
feet. 

Another  objection  to  the  boat,  discovered  to¬ 
day,  was  its  construction  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
Unless  towed  very  slowly,  both  up  and  down 
stream,  it  dipped  the  water  considerably.  These, 
however,  are  all  minor  objections,  and  easily  got 
rid  of.  The  boats  will  admirably  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  prove  the 
most  terrible  engines  of  destruction  the  enemy 
have  yet  had  to  encounter. 

Yours,  etc.,  Gf.  W.  F. 


Doc.  32. 

EXPEDITION  TO  FLORENCE,  ALA. 

COM.  FOOTE’S  SPECIAL  ORDER. 

United  States  Gunboat  Tyler,  5 
Paducah,  February  2.  ) 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Phelps  will,  as  soon 
as  the  Fort  shall  have  been  surrendered,  upon  a 
signal  from  the  flag-ship,  proceed  with  the  Co¬ 
nestoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington,  up  the  river  to 
where  the  railroad  bridge  crosses,  and,  if  the 
army  shall  not  have  already  got  possession,  he 
will  destroy  so  much  of  the  track  as  will  entirely 
prevent  its  use  by  the  rebels.  He  will  then  pro¬ 
ceed  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  stage  of  water 
will  admit,  and  capture  the  enemy’s  gunboats 
and  other  vessels  which  might  prove  available  to 
the  enemy.  A.  Id.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  Naval 

Forces  in  Western  Waters. 

LIEUT.  PHELPS’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Gunboat  Conestoga,  ) 
Tennessee  River,  February  10, 1S62.  ( 

Flag- Officer  A.  II.  Foote ,  United  States  Navy , 

Commanding  Naval  Forces  Western  Waters : 

Sir  :  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry 
on  the  sixth  instant,  I  proceeded,  in  obedience  to 
your  order,  up  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  Ty¬ 
ler,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Gwin  ;  Lexington, 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk,  and  this  vessel, 
forming  a  division  of  the  flotilla,  and  arrived 
after  dark  at  the  railroad-crossing,  twenty-five 
wiles  above  the  Fort,  having  on  the  way  de¬ 


stroyed  a  small  amount  of  camp  equipage  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  flying  rebels.  The  draw  of  the 
bridge  was  found  closed,  and  the  machinery  for 
turning  it  disabled.  About  half  a  mile  above 
were  several  rebel  transport  steamers  escaping  up 
stream. 

A  party  was  landed,  and  in  one  hour  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  draw  open.  The  Tyler 
being  the  slowest  of  the  gunboats,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Gwin  landed  a  force  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  railroad-track  and  to  secure  such 
military  stores  as  might  be  found,  while  I  direct¬ 
ed  Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk  to  follow  me 
with  all  speed  in  chase  of  the  fleeing  boats.  In 
five  hours  this  boat  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
rebels  to  abandon  and  burn  those  of  their  °boats 
loaded  with  military  stores.  The  first  one  fired 
(Samuel  Orr)  had  on  board  a  quantity  of  sub¬ 
marine  batteries,  which  very  soon  exploded. 
The  second  one  was  freighted  with  powder,  can¬ 
non,  shot,  grape,  balls,  etc.  Fearing  an  explo¬ 
sion  from  the  fired  boats — there  were  two  to¬ 
gether  I  had  stopped  at  a  distance  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  yards ;  but  even  there  our  skylights  were 
broken  by  the  concussion,  the  light*  upper  deck 
was  raised  bodily,  doors  were  forced  open,  and 
locks  and  fastenings  everywhere  broken. 

The  whole  river,  for  half  a  mile  round  about, 
was  completely  “beaten  up  ”  by  the  falling  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  shower  of  shot,  grape,  balls,  etc. 
The  house  of  a  reported  Union  man  was  blown 
to  pieces,  and  it  is  suspected  there  was  design  in 
landing  the  boats  in  front  of  the  doomed  house. 

I  he  Lexington  having  fallen  behind,  and  being 
without  a  pilot  on  board,  I  concluded  to  \kait  for 
both  of  the  boats  to  come  up.  Joined  by  them, 
we  proceeded  up  the  river.  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Gwin  had  destroyed  some  of  the  trestle- 
work  of  the  end  of  the  bridge,  burning  with 
them  lots  of  camp  equipage.  J.  N.  Brown,  form¬ 
erly  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  now  signing  him¬ 
self  C.  S.  N.,  had  fled  with  such  precipitation  as 
to  leave  his  papers  behind.  These  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Gwin  brought  away,  and  I  send 
them  to  you,  as  they  give  an  official  history  of 
the  rebel  floating  preparations  on  the  Mississippi 
Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  Lieut.  Brown  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  gunboats. 

At  night  on  the  seventh  we  arrived  at  a  land¬ 
ing  in  Hardin  County,  Tenn.,  known  as  Cerro 
Gordo,  where  we  found  the  steamer  Eastport; 
being  com  erted  into  a  gunboat.  Armed  boat 
crews  were  immediately  sent  on  board,  and 
search  made  for  means  of  destruction  that  might 
have  been  devised.  She  had  been  scuttled,  and 
the  suction-pipes  broken.  These  leaks  were  soon 
stopped.  A  number  of  rifle-shots  were  fired  at 
our  vessels,  but  a  couple  of  shells  dispersed  the 
rebels.  On  examination  I  found  that  there  were 
large  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber  prepared 
for  fitting  up  the  Eastport;  that  the  vessel  itself 
l  some  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long — was 
in  excellent  condition,  and  already  half-finished ; 
considerable  of  the  plating  designed  for  her  was 
lying  on  the  bank,  and  everything  at  hand  to 
complete  her.  I  therefore  directed  Lieutenant 
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Commanding  Gwin  to  remain  with  the  Tyler  to 
guard  the  prize  and  to  load  the  lumber,  etc., 
while  the  Lexington  and  Conestoga  should  pro¬ 
ceed  still  higher  up. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the  eighth  we  passed 
Eastport,  Miss.,  and  at  Chickasaw,  further  up 
near  the  State  line,  seized  two  steamers,  the 
Sallie  Wood  and  Muscle — the  former  laid  up  and 
the  latter  freighted  with  iron,  destined  for  Rich¬ 
mond  and  for  rebel  use.  We  then  proceeded  on 
up  the  river,  entering  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
ascending  to  Florence  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the  town,  three 
steamers  were  discovered,  which  were  immedi¬ 
ately  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels.  Some  shots  were 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below. 
A  force  was  landed,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  supplies,  marked  u  Fort  Henry,”  were  secured 
from  the  burning  wrecks.  Some  had  been  landed 
and  stored.  These  I  seized,  putting  such  as  we 
could  bring  away  on  our  vessels,  and  destroying 
the  remainder.  No  flats  or  other  craft  could  be 
found.  I  found,  also,  more  of  the  iron  and  plat¬ 
ing  intended  for  the  Eastport. 

A  deputation  of  citizens  of  Florence  waited 
upon  me,  first  desiring  that  they  might  be  made 
able  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  with  assurances  from  me  that  they  would  not 
be  molested ;  and  secondly  praying  that  I  would 
not  destroy  their  railroad  bridge.  As  for  the 
first,  I  told  them  we  were  neither  ruffians  nor 
savages,  and  that  we  were  there  to  protect  from 
violence  and  to  enforce  the  laic  ;  and,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  second,  that  if  the  bridge  were  away, 
we  could  ascend  no  higher,  and  that  it  could 
possess  no  military  importance,  so  far  as  T  saw, 
as  it  simply  connected  Florence  itself  wTith  the 
railroad  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river. 

We  had  seized  three  of  their  steamers,  one  the 
half-finished  gunboat,  and  had  forced  the  rebels 
to  burn  six  others  loaded  with  supplies,  and  their 
loss,  with  that  of  the  freight,  is  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  enemy.  Two  boats  are  still  known  to  be  on 
the  Tennessee,  and  are  doubtless  hidden  in  some 
of  the  creeks,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  find  them 
when  there  is  time  for  the  search.  We  returned 
on  the  night  of  the  eighth  to  where  the  Eastport 
lay.  The  crew  of  the  Tyler  had  already  gotten 
on  board  of  the  prize  an  immense  amount  of 
lumber,  etc.  The  crews  of  the  three  boats  set 
to  work  to  finish  the  undertaking,  and  we  have 
brought  away  probably  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  feet  of  the  best  quality  of  ship  and 
building  lumber,  all  the  iron,  machinery,  spikes, 
plating,  nails,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  rebel  gun¬ 
boats,  and  I  caused  the  mill  to  be  destroyed 
where  the  lumber  had  been  sawed. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Gwin  had  in  our  ab¬ 
sence  enlisted  some  twenty  -  five  Tennesseeans, 
who  gave  information  of  the  encampment  of  Col. 
Drew’s  rebel  regiment  at  Savannah,  Tennessee. 
A  portion  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  men  were 
known  to  be  “  pressed  ”  men,  and  all  were  badly 
armed.  A  fter  consultation  with  Lieutenants  Com¬ 
manding  Gwin  and  Shirk,  I  determined  to  make 
a  land-attack  upon  the  encampment.  Lieutenant 


Commanding  Shirk,  with  thirty  riflemen,  came  on 
board  the  Conestoga,  leaving  his  vessel  to  guard 
the  Eastport,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Tyler, 
we  proceeded  up  tothat  place,  prepared  to  land 
one  hundred  and  thirty  riflemen  and  a  twelve- 
pounder  rifled  howitzer.  Lieutenant  Command¬ 
ing  Gwin  took  command  of  this  force  when  land¬ 
ed,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  camp 
deserted. 

The  rebels  had  fled  at  one  o’clock  in  the  night, 
leaving  considerable  quantities  of  arms,  clothing, 
shoes,  camp  utensils,  provisions,  implements,  etc., 
all  of  which  were  secured  or  destroyed,  and  their 
winter-quarters  of  log-huts  were  burned.  I  seiz¬ 
ed  also  a  large  mail-bag,  and  send  you  the  letters 
giving  military  information.  The  gunboats  were 
then  dropped  down  to  a  point  where  arms,  gather¬ 
ed  under  the  rebel  “press-law”  had  been  stored, 
and  an  armed  party  under  Second  Master  Goudy, 
of  the  Tyler,  succeeded  in  seizing  about  seventy 
rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  Returning  to  Cerro 
Gordo,  we  took  the  Eastport,  Sallie  Wood,  and 
Muscle  in  tow,  and  came  down  the  river  to  the 
railroad  crossing.  The  Muscle  sprang  a  leak,  and 
all  efforts  failing  to  prevent  her  sinking,  we  wrerc 
forced  to  abandon  her,  and  with  her  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  fine  lumber.  We  are  having 
trouble  in  getting  through  the  draw  of  the  bridge 
here. 

I  now  come  to  the,  to  me,  most  interesting 
portion  of  this  report — one  which  has  already  be¬ 
come  lengthy ;  but  I  must  trust  you  will  find 
some  excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  that  it  embraces 
a  history  of  labors  and  movements,  day  and  night, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  of  the  month,  all  of 
which  details  I  deem  it  proper  to  give  you.  We 
have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  loy¬ 
alty  everywhere  across  Tennessee  and  in  the  por¬ 
tions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  we  visited. 
Most  affecting  instances  greeted  us  almost  hourly. 
Men ,  women  and  children,  several  times  gathered 
in  crowds  of  hundreds,  shouted  their  welcome, 
and  hailed  their  national  flag  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  there  was  no  mistaking ;  it  was  genuine  and 
heartfelt.  Those  people  braved  everything  to  go 
to  the  river-bank,  where  a  sight  of  their  flag  might 
once  more  be  enjoyed,  and  they  have  experienced, 
as  they  related,  every  possible  form  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  Tears  flowed  freely  down  the  cheeks  of 
men  as  well  as  of  women,  and  there  were  those 
who  had  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at 
Moultrie,  who  in  this  manner  testified  to  their 

joy. 

This  display  of  feeling  and  sense  of  gladness  at 
our  success,  and  the  hopes  it  created  in  the 
breasts  of  so  many  people  in  the  heart  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  astonished  us  not  a  little,  and  I  assure 
you,  sir,  I  would  not  have  failed  to  witness  it  for 
any  consideration.  I  trust  it  has  given  us  all  a 
higher  sense  of  the  sacred  character  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  duties.  I  was  assured  at  Savannah  that  of 
the  several  hundred  troops  there,  more  than  one 
half,  had  we  gone  to  the  attack  in  time,  would 
have  hailed  us  as  deliverers,  and  gladly  enlisted 
with  the  National  force. 

In  Tennessee,  the  people  generally,  in  their  on- 
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thusiasm,  braved  secessionists  and  spoke  their 
views  freely,  but  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
what  was  said  was  guarded.  u  If  we  dared  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  freely ,  you  would  hear  such  a 
shout  greeting  your  coming  as  you  never  heard." 
“We  know  there  are  many  Unionists  among  us, 
but  a  reign  of  terror  makes  us  afraid  of  our 
shadows.”  We  were  told,  too:  “Bring  us  a 
small,  organized  force,  with  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  us,  and  we  can  maintain  our  position, 
and  put  down  rebellion  in  our  midst.”  There 
were,  it  is  true,  whole  communities,  who,  on  our 
approach,  fled  to  the  woods,  but  these  were 
where  there  was  less  of  the  loyal  element,  and 
where,  the  fleeing  steamers  in  advance  had  spread 
tales  of  our  coming  with  fire-brands,  burning,  de¬ 
stroying,  ravishing  and  plundering. 

The  crews  of  these  vessels  have  had  a  very  la¬ 
borious  time,  but  have  evinced  a  spirit  in  the 
work  highly  creditable  to  them.  Lieuts.  Com¬ 
manding  Gwin  and  Shirk  have  been  untiring,  and 
I  owe  to  them  and  to  their  officers  many  obligations 
for  our  entire  success. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  L.  Phelps, 

Lieutenant  Commanding  U.S.N. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  NARRATIVE. 

On  Board  the  Flag-Ship  St.  Loots,  ) 
Near  Paducah,  February  12.  j 

1  have  just  learned  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  telegraph  has,  I  believe,  meagrely 
sketched  some  of  the  facts.  What  I  give  you  is 
u  ex  cathedra." 

On  the  sixth  instant,  soon  after  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Henry,  Commodore  Foote  gave  orders  to 
Capt.  S.  L.  Phelps,  of  the  Conestoga,  to  proceed 
up  the  Tennessee  River,  in  command  of  a  division 
consisting  of  the  Tyler,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Gwin ;  the  Lexington,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Shirk ;  and  his  own  vessel.  After  dark 
of  the  same  day,  the  flotilla  arrived  at  the  rail- 
road-crossing  twenty-five  miles  above  Fort  Hen¬ 
ry,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  camp  equip¬ 
age  abandoned  by  the  fleeing  rebels.  The  draw 
of  the  bridge  was  found  closed,  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  working  it  disabled.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  bridge  were  several  rebel  trans¬ 
port  steamers,  making  good  headway  up  the 
stream.  Capt.  Phelps  ordered  a  squad  of  men  to 
open  the  draw.  This  was  done  in  about  an 
hour.  The  Tyler  being  the  slowest  of  the  gun¬ 
boats,  Lieut.  Gwin  landed  a  force  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  railroad  track,  and  to  secure  such 
military  stores  as  might  be  found,  while  Captain 
Phelps  and  Lieut.  Shirk,  with  the  Conestoga  and 
Lexington,  followed  the  fugitive  rebels  with  great 
speed.  In  five  hours  the  Conestoga  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  rebels  to  abandon  and  burn  three  of 
their  boats,  loaded  with  military  stores.  The 
first  one  fired  by  the  rebels,  the  Samuel  Orr,  had 
on  board  a  quantity  of  submarine  batteries,  which 
very  soon  exploded.  The  second  one  was  freight¬ 
ed  with  powder,  cannon,  grape,  balls,  etc.  Fear¬ 
ing  an  explosion  from  the  fired  boats,  (there  were 


two  of  them  close  together,)  Capt.  Phelps  had 
stopped  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  yards,  but 
even  then  the  skylights  of  the  Federal  boats 
were  broken  by  the  concussion;  the  light  upper 
deck  was  raised  bodily,  doors  were  forced  open, 
and  locks  and  fastenings  everywhere  broken. 
The  whole  river  for  a  half  a  mile  round,  was  com¬ 
pletely  beaten  up  by  the  falling  fragments,  and 
the  showers  of  shot  and  balls.  The  house  of  a 
reputed  Union  man  was  blown  to  pieces.  It  is 
suspected  there  was  some  such  design  in  landing 
the  boats  in  front  of  the  doomed  house.  The 
Lexington  having  fallen  astern,  and  without  a 
pilot  on  board,  Capt.  Phelps  concluded  to  wait 
for  both  of  the  boats  to  come  up. 

They  all  proceeded  up  the  river.  Lieut.  Gwin 
had  destroyed  some  of  the  trestle-work  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  burning  also  a  lot  of  camp  equi¬ 
page.  J.  N.  Brown,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Federal  navy,  now  of  the  confederates,  had  fled 
with  such  precipitation  as  to  leave  his  papers  be¬ 
hind  him.  Lieut.  Gwin  got  possession  of  these  ; 
they  consisted  of  an  official  history  of  the  rebel 
floating  preparations  on  the  Mississippi,  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Tennessee.  Lieut.  Brown,  it  appears, 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  rebel  gun¬ 
boats. 

At  night,  on  the  seventh,  the  flotilla  arrived  at 
a  landing  in  Hardin  County,  Tennessee,  known 
as  Cerro  Gordo,  where  they  found  the  steamer 
Eastport  being  converted  into  a  rebel  gunboat. 
Armed  boats’  crews  were  immediately  sent  on 
board.  On  reaching  her,  it  was  found  that  sh 
had  been  scuttled  and  the  section-pipes  broken. 
These  leaks  were  soon  stopped.  A  number  of  rifle 
shots  were  fired  at  the  Federal  boats,  but  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  well-directed  shells  dispersed  the  rebels. 

On  examination,  Capt.  Phelps  found  that  there 
were  large  quantities  of  lumber  prepared  for 
filling  up  the  Eastport;  that  the  vessel  itself, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  was  in 
excellent  condition,  and  already  half  finished.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  iron  plating  was  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  bank,  and  everthing  at  hand  to  com¬ 
plete  her.  Lieut.  Gwin  remained  with  the  Ty¬ 
ler  to  guard  the  prize,  timber,  etc.,  while  the 
other  boats  proceeded  up  the  river. 

Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  eighth,  they  passed 
Eastport,  Mississippi,  and  at  Chickasaw,  further 
up  near  the  State  line,  seized  the  steamers  Sallie 
Wood  and  Muscle,  the  former  laid  up,  and  the 
latter  freighted  with  iron,  destined  for  Richmond, 
for  rebel  use. 

The  flotilla  proceeded  up  the  river,  entering  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  ascending  to  Florence  at 
the  foot  of  the  muscle  shoals.  On  coming  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Florence,  three  steamers  were 
discovered  by  our  men,  but  they  were  immediate¬ 
ly  set  on  fire  by  the  rebels.  Some  shots  were 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  below. 

A  force  was  landed,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  supplies  marked  “Fort  Henry,”  were  secured 
from  the  burning  wrecks.  Some  had  been  loaded 
and  stored.  Our  flotilla  took  possession  of  as 
much  of  these  stores  as  they  could  bring  away, 
and  destroyed  the  remainder.  A  large  quantity 
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of  iron  plating,  evidently  intended  for  the  East- 
port,  was  found  here  also. 

A  deputation  of  the  citizens  of  Florence  waited 
upon  Capt.  Phelps',  desiring  that  they  might  be 
made  able  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  assurance  that  they  would  not  be 
molested  ;  also,  praying  that  the  Captain  would 
not  destroy  the  railroad  bridge.  As  for  the  first 
proposition,  the  anxious  fathers  and  husbands 
were  assured  that  the  Federals  were  neither  ruf¬ 
fians  nor  savages,  and  that  they  were  on  an  er- 
1  and  of  protection  to  loyalty  and  enforcement  of 
law.  As  to  the  second  proposition,  Capt.  Phelps 
said  that  if  the  bridge  were  away,  he  could  ascend 
no  higher,,  and  that  it  could  possess,  so  far  as  he 
saw,  no  military  importance,  as  it  simply  connect¬ 
ed  Florence  with  the  railroad  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river. 

Our  brave  command  had  seized  three  rebel 
steamboats,  one  of  them  a  half-finished  gunboat, 
and  had  forced  the  rebels  to  burn  six  others 
loaded  with  supplies.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  enemy. 

Two  rebel  boats  are  still  known  to  be  in  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  are  doubtless  hidden  in 
some  of  the  creeks,  where  they  will  be  found 
when  there  is  time  for  the  search. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighth,  the  flotilla  returned 
to  where  the  Eastport  lay.  The  crews  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  boats  secured  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  feet  of  the  best  quality  of  ship  and  building 
lumber,  all  the  iron,  machinery,  spikes,  etc.,  in° 
tended  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  the  gun¬ 
boat.  The  saw-mill  used  in  preparing  the  lum¬ 
ber  was  destroyed. 

.In  the  absence  of  the  Conestoga  and  Lexington, 
Lieut.  Gwin  enlisted  twenty-five  Tennesseeans’ 
who  gave  information  of  the  encampment  of  Cob 
Drew’s  rebel  regiment,  near  Savannah,  Tenn.  A 
portion  of  the  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  men 
composing  the  regiment  were  known  to  have  been 
“pressed”  into  the  service,  and  all  were  badly 
armed.  Captain  Phelps  determined  to  make  a 
land  attack  on  this  encampment.  Lieut  Shirk, 
with  thirty  riflemen,  went  on  board  the  Conesto- 
g'a,  leaving  his  vessel  to  guard  the  Eastport.  The 
Conestoga  and  Tyler  went  up  toward  the  en¬ 
campment,  but  alter  landing  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  riflemen,  and  a  twelve-pound  howitzer,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  left.  A  large 
quantity  of  stores,  shoes,  etc.,  were  found  on  the 
ground,  the  fugitives  having  been  greatly  alarmed 
u  hen  they  departed.  A  mail-bag,  containing  let¬ 
ters  full  of  military  information,  was  found,  and 
is  now  in  possession  of  Commodore  Foote.  ’Pro¬ 
ceeding  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  to  a  point 
whcic  the  iebcls  had  a  small  armory,  our  men 
captured  seventy  rifles  and  fowling-pieces. 

^  Returning  to  Cerro  Gordo,  our°men  took  the 
Eastport,  Sallie  Wood  and  Muscle  in  tow  and 
came  down  the  river  to  the  railroad-crossing.  ’  The 
Muscle  sprung  a  leak,  and  all  efforts  failed  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  sinking.  She  Was  abandoned,  and 
with  her  a  quantity  of  fine  lumber.  In’  the 
official  report  of  this  important  expedition,  Capt. 
Phelps  says  that  he  met  with  the  most  gratifying 


proofs  of  loyalty  everywhere  across  Tennessee 
and  in  the  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
visited  by  him.  Most  affecting  instances  greeted 
him  hourly.  Men,  women,  and  children  several 
times  gathered  in  crowds  of  hundreds,  shouted 
his  welcome,  and  hailed  the  National  flag  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  genuine 
and  heartfelt.  The  loyal  people  braved  every¬ 
thing  to  get  to  the  river  bank  to  see  the  old  flag 
once  more.  Their  tales  of  persecution  and  suf¬ 
fering  were  heart-rending.  Tears  flowed  freely 
down  the  cheeks  of  men  as  well  as  women,  as 
they  spoke  of  the  fondly  cherished  hope  of  again 
living  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

At  Savannah,  Tenn.,  Capt.  Phelps  was  assur¬ 
ed  that,  of  the  several  hundred  troops  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  more  than  one  half  would 
have  hailed  their  capture  by  our  men  as  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  bondage.  In  Mississippi  the  people 
spoke  with  less  freedom  about  the  Union  cause. 
I  hey  said  they  were  actually  afraid  of  their  own 
shadows,  so  great  was  the  reign  of  terror  in  their 
midst. 

I  he  selection  of  Captain  Phelps  for  this  im¬ 
portant  expedition,  has  proven  one  of  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made.  In  a  man  who,  like 
him,  unites  with  the  loyalty  of  a  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can.  citizen  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  commander,  there  can  be  little  wanting 
to  make  him  equal  to  any  emergency  that  the 
service  of  our  country,  in  her  hour  of  peril,  may 
present.  He  has  done  much,  and  will  do  more 
to  establish  the  high  character  of  the  calling  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

Commodore  Foote  has  just  cause  for  self-con¬ 
gratulation  in  devising  the  expedition,  and  plac¬ 
ing  at  its  head  a  man  w'ho  has  so  nobly  acquitted 
himself.  Of  this  valiant  officer,  however,  more 
anon-  ^  Mack. 


Doc.  33. 


CAPTURE  OF  ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  S.  P.  QUACKENBUSH. 

United  States  Steamer  Delaware  ( 

- - -  "  "62.  ’  f 


Off  Elizabeth  Cnr,  February  11,  1862. 

Commander  S.  C.  Rowan : 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  herewith  submit 
to  you  the  following  report : 
i  On  the  seventh  day  of  February,  1862,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  United  States  steamer 
Delaware,  S.  P.  Quackenbush,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing,  and  bearing  the  red  pennant  of  Commander 
S.  C.  Rowan,  in  obedience  to  a  general  order  from 
the  United  States  flag-ship  Southfield,  got  under 
weigh,  and  proceeded  through  the  marshes  to¬ 
wards  the  battery  on  Roanoke  Island,  known  as 
Fort  Sullivan,  mounting  ten  guns,  which  battery 
we  attacked  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  the  fire,  gradually  closing  in,  until 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  ran 
close  in  to  shore,  within  ten  feet  of  the  beach,  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  landing  of  the  troops 
from  the  army  transports,  and  flanking  the  fort. 
At  this  period  the  launches,  under  the  command 
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of  Midshipman  Porter,  came  up  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Master’s  Mate  j.  H.  Hammond,  of  this  ves¬ 
sel,  then  assumed  the  command  of  the  launch 
Delaware.  At  this  time  the  Captain  called  away 
his  gig,  and,  together  with  his  aid,  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Paymaster  P.  R.  Curtis,  made  the  first  land¬ 
ing  on  Roanoke  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
noitring  and  capturing  a  rebel  tent,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  and  brought  on  board.  After  which, 
believing  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  rebel 
troops  in  the  woods,  we  fired  several  shell  from 
our  nine-inch  Dahlgren,  commanded  by  J.  H. 
Kerens,  which  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  lodged 
in  the  midst  of  their  encampment,  compelling  them 
to  disperse  and  desist  from  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments. 

At  a  quarter  past  fivep.M.  reported  to  flag-ship, 
and  requested  permission  to  land  troops  from  the 
transports,  which  was  granted,  and  we  landed  the 
Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  regiment,  accomplishing 
it  by  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  when  we  hauled  off  and 
anchored,  distant  some  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  where  we  remained  during  the  night.  The 
following  morning,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side,  sent  Acting  Master  Chase,  with  the  command 
of  ten  soldiers  of  the  Ninth  New-Jerse3r  regiment 
and  two  boats’  crews,  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitring.  They  returned  at  eleven  o’clock 
a.m.  Previous  to  this,  Paymaster’s  Clerk  Charles 
T.  Hallowell,  landed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  if  he  could  procure  compressers’  screws  for 
our  rifled  howitzer,  which  was  disabled  during 
the  action.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  procuring 
them,  owing  to  the  engagement  at  the  time. 
Capt.  Quackenbush  and  his  aid,  F.  R.  Curtis, 
went  on  shore  at  half-past  one  o’clock  to  offer  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  army ;  ascertained  that  they  re¬ 
quired  warm  fresh  water  and  surgical  attendance 
to  dress  the  wounds,  and  had  the  same  sent  to 
their  hospital,  together  with  the  Surgeon,  Le  Tra- 
ver,  who  rendered  efficient  service  on  the  trans¬ 
port  steamer  Union.  Afterwards  weighed  anchor 
and  went  within  one  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Sulli¬ 
van,  when  Commander  Rowan  and  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Quackenbush  landed  at  the  fort,  and 
witnessed  the  raising  of  the  glorious  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  the  rebel  battery,  amid  tremendous 
cheering. 

On  the  ninth,  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  this  squad¬ 
ron,  consisting  of  fourteen  vessels,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  S.  C.  Rowan,  weighed  anchor  for  Eliza¬ 
beth  City.  During  the  afternoon  discovered  three 
small  rebel  steamers,  which  we  chased  until  dark, 
and  then  came  to  anchor  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  this  place,  receiving  on  board  two  fishermen 
from  a  small  sail-boat,  captured  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Ceres.  On  the  tenth  inst.,  at  six 
o’clock  a.m.,  weighed  anchor  for  Elizabeth  City. 
At  eight  a.m.  discovered  the  enemy’s  gunboats, 
consisting  of  seven  steamers  and  one  schooner ; 
gave  chase  and  found  that  the  enemy  had  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  four  guns  on  our  left,  and  one  of  one  gun 
in  the  town  facing  us.  At  six  minutes  past  nine 
a.m.  engaged  gunboats  and  battery,  and  closed  in 
fast  upon  them,  filling  the  air  with  shot  and  shell. 


At  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  a.m.  the  schoon¬ 
er  struck  her  colors,  and  was  found  to  be  on  fire. 
About  the  same  time  the  rebel  flag  on  the  battery 
at  Cobb’s  Point  was  taken  down  and  waved  appa¬ 
rently  as  a  signal  for  the  rebel  gunboats.  Wm. 
F.  Lynch,  Flag-Officer,  was  commanding  at  the 
fort.  This  signal  was  afterwards  ascertained  to 
be  an  order  for  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  gun¬ 
boats.  They  immediately  ran  close  in  shore,  and 
were  instantaneously  abandoned  and  set  on  fire 
by  their  crews,  some  of  whom  escaped  in  boats, 
and  others,  jumping  overboard,  swam  and  waded 
to  the  shore.  Lieut.  Commanding  Quackenbush 
now  gave  the  order  to  his  aid,  F.  R.  Curtis,  to 
man  the  cutter  and  bring  off  a  rebel  flag  for  Com¬ 
mander  Rowan.  J.  II.  Raymond,  Acting  Master’s 
Mate,  together  with  a  part  of  his  division,  imme¬ 
diately  jumped  in  the  boat  with  F.  R.  Curtis,  and 
boarded  the  rebel  steamer  Fanny,  which  was  at 
the  time  on  fire,  and  hauled  down  the  rebel  flag ; 
then  proceeded  on  shore  to  the  battery,  and  Mr. 
Raymond  then  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
returned  on  board  the  Delaware,  which  was 
moored  to  the  wharf  at  Elizabeth  City,  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon — 
thus  ending  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  brilliant 
engagements  which  has  occurred  during  this  un¬ 
fortunate  civil  war.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  to  the  officers  and  men  attached  to  this 
vessel. 

Mr.  Gabandon,  signal  officer  attached  to  this 
vessel,  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  service 
during  the  engagement. 

GENERAL  ORDER  FROM  COMMANDER  ROWAN. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

United  States  Steamer  Delaware,  ) 
Off  Elizabeth  City,  February  11,  1862.  j 

The  commander  of  the  flotilla  in  Albemarle 
Sound  avails  himself  of  the  earliest  moment  to 
make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  coolness, 
gallantry  and  skill,  displayed  by  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  command,  in  the  capture  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  enemy’s  battery  and  squadron  at 
Cobb’s  Point. 

The  strict  observance  of  the  plan  of  attack,  and 
the  steady  but  onward  course  of  the  ships,  with¬ 
out  returning  a  shot  until  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  excited  the  admiration  of  our 
enemies. 

The  undersigned  is  particularly  gratified  at  the 
evidence  of  the  high  discipline  of  the  crews,  in  re¬ 
fraining  from  trespassing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
upon  the  private  property  of  defenceless  people 
in  a  defenceless  town. 

The  generous  offer  to  go  on  shore  and  extin¬ 
guish  the  flames  applied  by  the  torch  of  a  vandal 
soldiery  upon  the  houses  of  its  own  defenceless 
women  and  children,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
justness  of  our  cause,  and  must  have  its  effect  in 
teaching  our  deluded  countrymen  a  lesson  in  hu¬ 
manity  and  civilisation.  S.  C.  Rowan, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  Albemarle  Sound. 

F.  R.  Curtis, 

Paymaster. 
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COMMANDER  ROWAN’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Delaware,  > 
Off  Elizabeth  City,  February  10,  1S62.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  happiness  to  report  that  I  have 
met  the  enemy  off  this  place  this  morning  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  after  a  very  sharp  engagement  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  or  capturing  his  entire 
naval  force,  and  silencing  and  destroying  his  bat¬ 
tery  on  Cobb’s  Point. 

The  only  vessel  saved  from  destruction  is  the 
Ellis,  Capt.  J.  M.  Cook,  who  is  wounded  and  a 
prisoner  on  board  this  ship.  I  have  other  pri¬ 
soners. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  casualties  are  few, 
considering  the  warmth  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  say 
two  or  three  killed  and  some  wounded. 

I  send  the  Ellis  to  you  under  command  of  Act¬ 
ing  Master  Chase,  of  this  ship,  who,  I  hope,  you 
will  confirm  in  the  command. 

The  conduct  of  the  gallant  men  I  have  the 
honor  to  command  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

A  detailed  account  will  be  furnished  when  I 
have  time. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  none  of  our  vessels  are 
severely  injured. 

I  shall  leave  here  a  small  force,  and  visit  the 
canals,  and  take  a  look  into  the  other  places -be¬ 
fore  I  return. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  S.  C.  Rowan, 

Commander  U.S.N. 
NATIONAL,  ACCOUNT. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  affair : 

After  the  great  victory  of  Roanoke  Island,  and 
as  soon  as  suitable  preparations  could  be  made, 
a  portion  of  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Elizabeth  City’ 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  rebel  navy! 
which,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  stand  at  that 
point,  with  the  intention  of  resisting  our  force  to 
the  last.  Orders  were  also  given  to  burn  what 
steamers  the  rebels  were  building  at  that  place, 
but  not  to  destroy  or  molest  any  other  property 
belonging  to  the  citizens. 

The  expedition,  in  command  of  Capt.  S.  C. 
Rom  an  left  Roanoke  Island  on  Sunday,  February 
ninth,  at  three  o’clock  p.m.  It  was  composed  of 
the  following  steamers :  Delaware,  Lieut.  Com. 
Quackcnbush,  the  flag-ship ;  Underwriter,  Lieut. 
Com.  W.  N.  Jeffers;  Louisiana,  Lieut.  Com. 
•Murray  ;  Lockwood,  Acting  Master  Graves  ;  Sey¬ 
mour,  Lieut.  Com.  Wells ;  Ifetzell,  Lieut.  Com. 
Davenport;  Shawsheen,  Acting  Master  Wood¬ 
ruff';  Valley  City,  Lieut.  Com.  Chaplin;  General 
Putnam,  Acting  Master  Hotchkiss  ;  Commodore 
Perry,  Lieut.  Com.  Flusser;  Ceres,  Acting  Mas¬ 
ter  MacDiarmid ;  Morse,  Acting  Master  Haves- 
Whitehead,  Acting  Master  French  ;  Brincker’ 
Acting  Master  Giddings,  making  fourteen  in  all.  ’ 
The  distance  to  Elizabeth  City  from  Roanoke 
Island,  is  some  thirty-five  or  forty  miles. 

We  came  in  sight  of  Elizabeth  City  about 
three  o'clock,  and,  as  we  approached,  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  enemy’s  steamers — seven  in  number — 
in  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  city,  ready  to 


receive  us.  A  fort  was  also  discovered  on  a  point 
which  projected  out  some  considerable  distance — 
one  fourth  of  a  mile,  perhaps — in  front  of  the 
rebel  line  of  steamers ;  and  directly  opposite  of 
this  fort  was  a  schooner,  anchored,  on  which 
were  two  heavy  rifle  guns  ;  the  distance  between 
the  fort  and  this  schooner  being  about  half  a 
mile.  Four  large  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
fort,  and  it  was  thought  by  the  rebels  that  no 
fleet  of  ours  could  pass  this  narrow  channel  • 
consequently  they  considered  themselves  safe’ 
with  the  assistance  of  their  navy,  drawn  up  be¬ 
tween  the  city  and  the  fort. 

At  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  battle.  To  describe  the  wild  de¬ 
light  of  our  brave  blue-jackets,  when  they  first 
discovered  the  enemy,  is  more  than  pen  can  do. 

The  charge  was  short  and  desperate,  and  with¬ 
out  any  exception  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ever  made  by  the  American  navy.  All  eyes  were 
on  the  Commander,  Rowan,  to  see  what  the  first 
order  would  be,  as  we  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  foe. 

In  due  time  he  ran  up  the  signal  to  engage  the 
enemy  in  close  action,  hand  to  hand.  AY  c  were 
then  about  two  miles  from  the  enemy.  This  was 
a  signal  for  a  test  of  speed  as  wrell  as  the  signal 
for  a  deadly  encounter  with  a  desperate  Ifoe, 
whose  all  was  staked  upon  this  final  engagement.’ 
For  a  distance  of  two  miles  it  was  a  race  between 
our  steamers  in  their  eagerness  to  outstrip  each 
other,  and  to  be  first  to  meet  the  enemy  of  the 
Republic  face  to  face. 

The  river  began  to  narrow  as  we  approached 
the  city.  The  point  where  the  fort  was  situated 
necessarily  brought  our  steamers  nearer  together, 
making  them  sure  marks  for  the  enemy’s  guns  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  a  shot  from  one 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  did  not  strike  some  one  of 
our  steamers.  Under  the  circumstances,  most 
any  other  commander  would  have  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  first  attack  the  fort  and  silence  the 
guns  on  both  sides  of  that  narrow  point,  and 
then  attack  the  rebel  steamers ;  but  not  so  with 
the  brave  and  intrepid  Rowan,  whose  motto  is  to 
charge  bayonets  on  the  enemy,  whenever  and 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  In  action  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  commander’s  ship  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  squadron.  The  Delaware,  Capt.  Rowan’s 
flag-ship,  was  at  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column,  and  led  the  van.  No  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fort  or  armed  schooner,  as  they  dashed 
by  them  through  a  perfect  torrent  of  shells  and 
grape,  boarded  the  rebel  steamers,  and  engaged 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  panic- 
stricken  rebels  leaped  into  the  water  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Many  were  killed  by  the  bayonet  and 
revolver  in  this  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  sank  be¬ 
low  the  water.  Their  real  loss  will,  doubtless, 
never  be  known  to  us ;  the  slaughter,  however, 
was  fearful,  and  the  struggle  short  and  desperate 
— not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  duration. 

The  fort  and  armed  schooner  were  deserted 
quite  as  soon  as  were  the  rebel  steamers,  for  it 
was  made  quite  as  hot  work  for  those  behind  the 
guns  as  it  was  for  their  confederates  on  the  gun- 
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boats.  Our  loss  is  two  killed  and  about  a  dozen 
wounded — all  seamen.  The  death-struggle  was 
brief.  In  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  write 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  the  victory  was.  ours. 

The  Commodore  Perry  was  in  the  advance, 
and  made  for  the  rebel  steamer  Sea  Bird,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  rebel  navy,  on  which  was  Com¬ 
modore  Lynch,  and  run  her  down,  cutting  her 
through.  The  Ceres  ran  straight  into  the  rebel 
steamer  Ellis,  and  ran  her  down  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  boarding  her  at  the  same  time.  The  Under¬ 
writer  took  the  Forrest  in  the  same  style,  while 
the  Delaware  took  the  Fanny  in  fine  shape,  she 
having  received  ten  shots  from  our  squadron, 
which  made  daylight  through  her  in  as  many 
places.  The  Morse,  Shawsheen,  Lockwood,  Het- 
zell,  Valley  City,  Putnam,  Whitehead,  Brincker, 
and  Seymour  also  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
Every  officer  and  man  in  our  entire  squadron 
behaved  like  a  hero,  one  as  brave  as  the  other, 
all  through  this  desperate  charge.  The  terrified 
rebels,  as  they  forsook  their  gunboats,  fired 
them,  and  thus  all  but  the  Ellis  were  burned, 
including  a  new  one  on  the  stocks.  Four  were 
burned,  one  captured,  and  two  made  their  escape 
— the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort.  They  are  in  the 
canal  which  leads  to  Norfolk,  but  arc  not  able  to 
go  through,  on  account  of  the  locks  having  been 
destrojmd  ;  consequently  they  will  be  captured 
before  this  reaches  you,  as  they  can  go  only  some 
few  miles  toward  Norfolk. 

The  log-books  of  the  steamers,  together  with 
the  signal-book  of  the  rebel  navy,  and  all  their 
navy  signal-colors,  fell  into  our  hands,  with  many 
other  records  and  papers,  which  places  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  much  that  is  valuable. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  seven 
steamers  which  we  encountered  to-day,  with  their 
commanders :  Ellis,  Capt.  C.  W.  Cooke ;  Raleigh, 
Capt.  Alexander ;  Fanny,  Capt.  Taylor ;  Beaufort, 
Capt.  Parker ;  Accomac,  Capt.  Sands ;  Forrest, 
Capt.  Hoover ;  Sea  Bird,  (the  rebel  flag-ship,) 
Com.  Lynch.  All  of  these  commanders  were 
educated  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Capt.  Cooke  is  taken  prisoner  by  our  forces.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort 
escaped. 

When  it  became  evident  that  nothing  but  dis¬ 
aster  awaited  them,  the  rebels,  after  firing  their 
gunboats,  fled  to  the  village,  and  commenced 
firing  the  principal  buildings.  It  is  said  that 
Col.  Martin,  of  Hatteras  memory,  fired  consider¬ 
able  of  his  own  property  before  fleeing.  An 
officer  of  the  Wise  Legion  was  caught  mounted, 
riding  through  the  village,  pointing  out  build¬ 
ings  to  be  burnt.  The  village  had  been  deserted 
by  most  of  the  population.  Those  who  remained 
were  in  great  fright,  under  the  delusion  that  the 
object  of  our  visitation  was  to  burn  the  town, 
and  that  they  would  be  cruelly  treated.  Capt. 
Rowan  availed  himself  of  the  first  moment  to 
disabuse  them  of  this  idea,  and  assured  them 
that  he  came  to  give  them  protection,  and  be¬ 
sought  them  to  cease  inflicting  injury  on  them¬ 
selves  by  setting  fire  to  their  beautiful  village. 


sought  a  conversation  with  Capt.  Rowan,  who 
repeated  these  assurances,  which  had  the  effect 
to  cause  them  to  stay  the  further  application  of 
the  torch.  But  several  of  the  best  buildings  were 
already  in  flames,  among  them  the  court-house. 
An  application  was  made  to  Capt.  Worden  to 
assist  in  putting  out  the  flames,  but  as  his  fleet 
embraced  but  a  limited  number  of  men,  and  as 
his  own  boats  might  in  their  absence  be  fired ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  there  being  but  little 
prospect,  since  the  insane  rebels  had  rendered 
worthless  the  hose  by  cutting  it,  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  more  than  drawing  upon  him  the  lie  that  he 
had  fired  the  village,  he  properly  declined  to 
allow  his  men  to  go  ashore.  He  was  visited  by 
several  Union  men,  one  of  whom  assured  him 
that  there  were  three  thousand  others  in  the 
county,  but  who  dared  not  avow  themselves  as 
such.  Negroes  flocked  in  large  numbers  to  the 
landing-place,  and  indulged  in  demonstrations  of 
welcome,  and  brought  poultry,  eggs,  and  other 
things,  to  sell,  and  received  a  greater  price  than 
they  asked.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Roa¬ 
noke  Island  was  not  generally  known  ;  and  the 
assurance  that  it  was  really  so,  and  that  nearly 
three  thousand  had  been  taken  prisoners,  created 
great  surprise,  as  the  people  had  been  told  by  the 
rebels  that  their  position  was  impregnable. 

Though  the  village  was  much  deserted,  it  was 
believed  that  many  were  in  the  suburbs  and 
would  return.  Hundreds  had  left  during  the 
last  week  or  two,  and  on  the  return  of  the  rebel 
steamers  from  the  action  of  Friday,  in  a  crippled 
condition,  many  more  fled.  Capt.  Hunter  of  the 
Curlew  had  left  for  Norfolk  the  evening  previous, 
and  the  belief  was  general  that  that  city  would 
next  be  visited  by  our  troops. 

— Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Doc.  34. 


OUR  NATIONAL  EMBLEM. 


A  prominent  physician  came  to  the  dock,  and  I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  : 

A  national  emblem  should  symbolize  the  na¬ 
tional  government  in  its  history,  nature,  office 
and  fundamental  principles. 

The  lion  of  England  ascribes  the  royal  charac¬ 
ter,  and  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  king  of 
beasts  to  that  noble  government. 

Various  nations,  as  Austria,  Russia,  etc.,  have 
assumed  the  free  eagle,  as  typical  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  governments. 

It  is  believed  to  be  susceptible  of  proof,  that 
the  single  star  is  our  proper  national  emblem. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  various  orders  and 
classes  of  stars,  it  is  proper  that  a  question  be 
first  raised  in  that  connection.  In  this  view  we 
should  not  think  of  our  star  as  one  of  the  so-call¬ 
ed  fixed  stars,  which  are,  to  human  sight ,  in  their 
order,  almost  too  small  to  be  assigned  mere  twink¬ 
ling  points,  without  apparent  career,  having,  as 
far  as  men  have  yet  discovered,  no  influence  in 
creation,  unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  as¬ 
tronomers,  that  they  arc  suns,  the  centres  of  other 
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systems  than  our  own ;  in  which  case,  though 
these  reasons  disappear,  a  yet  stronger  one  arises 
in  the  fact  that,  as  suns,  they  would  shine  by  in¬ 
herent  rather  than  borrowed  light — which  idea 
will  be  found  inapplicable.  But  rather  should 
we  think  of  it  as  a  planet,  a  world  in  itself,  shin¬ 
ing  steadily,  having  an  evident  career,  bright  and 
marked,  unchangeable,  complete,  of  Almighty  de¬ 
sign,  an  essential  chord  in  the  universal  harmony, 
of  which  a  single  false  note,  the  slightest  irregu¬ 
larity,  would  destroy  that  harmony,  and  upturn 
the  universe. 

Now  for  the  points  of  the  analogy: 

1.  Our  government  hath  foundations  well  laid 
and  sure.  The  star  is  created ,  placed  in  its  rela¬ 
tive  position,  and  held  there,  coursing  on  through 
space  by  an  Almighty  hand  —  we  ash  no  more. 
Though  all  the  firmament  were  studded  thick  as 
the  silver  dust  that  sprinkled  the  gorgeous  milky- 
way,  and  every  star  were  as  thickly  inhabited, 
the  universe  combined  could  not  affect  one  tittle 
in  its  integrity,  nor  move  one  jot  from  its  course, 
the  single  star  so  created,  so  placed,  and  so  held. 
The  Almighty  hand  we  do  not  defy  ;  human 
hands  we  do.  The  star,  then,  well  symbolizes 
the  fact  that  our  government  is  durably  founded. 

2.  The  confederate  government,  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  idea  of  its  constitution,  possesses  no  powers 
of  its  own,  but  only  exerts  such  as  may  have 
been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  States — the  star 
has  no  light  of  its  own,  but  simply  reflects  such 
as  it  receives,  and  so  symbolizes  the  nature  of 
our  government. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  the  star  borrows  its  light  from 
a  source  possessing  inherent  light — the  sun ;  as 
the  emblem  of  the  confederate  government,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  source  from  which  that 
government  derives  its  powers,  possesses  itself 
inherent  powers  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  States 
are  independent  sovereigns ;  and  as  this  fact  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  government,  the 
star  is  eminently  appropriate  as  indicative  thereof. 

4.  This  State  sovereignty  is  no  new  principle, 
but  equally  original  and  eternal ;  and  as  the  very 
right  of  secession  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
this  principle  was  original  to  the  old  contract, 
this  fact  should  be  indicated  by  retaining,  as  our 
emblem,  that  which  originally  symbolized  this 
relation,  to  wit,  the  single  star. 

5.  As  we  are  not  an  unrecorded  people,  new- 
sprung  from  the  womb  of  time,  but  have  a  his¬ 
tory  peculiarly  our  own ,  gloriously  illustrated  by 
the  noble  deeds  which  our  great  Southern  sires 
have  done,  it  is  fit  that,  as  Southerners,  we  re¬ 
tain  some  suitable  connection  with  the  past ;  and 
the  single  star ,  as  the  symbol  of  that  grand  prin¬ 
ciple,  (lost  by  the  abomination  of  despotism,  and 
our  peculiar  property,)  which  was  the  source  of 
all  that  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  system  of 
that  past,  furnishes  that  suitable  connection. 

6.  We  stand  preeminent,  bordered,  on  either 
side,  by  nations  steeped  in  political  darkness. 
The  stars,  in  their  courses,  lifted  on  high,  shine 
amid  surrounding  darkness,  and  so  illustrate  our 
position  and  functions.  Accordingly,  as  the  star 
was  selected  to  guide  the  wise  men  to  the  source 


of  human  blessedness,  so  the  star  of  our  Confed 
eracy  shall  be  a  beacon  to  the  nations,  to  guide 
them  to  that  utmost  of  political  blessings,  pure 
republican  liberty. 

So  much  for  the  single  star  of  itself ;  now  to 
view  it  comparatively. 

The  sun  and  moon  are  both  set  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  but, 

1.  The  star  is  a  better  emblem  than  the  sun, 
because  the  sun  shines  by  a  light  inherent  in  it¬ 
self,  not  borrowed  and  reflected ,  like  the  light  of 
the  star,  or  the  powers  of  our  government.  More¬ 
over,  the  sun  puts  out  of  view  all  other  lights 
within  the  compass  of  its  power ;  no  State  rights 
man  will  agree  that  such  an  idea  shall  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  even  remotely,  by  the  emblem  of  the 
confederate  government. 

2.  The  star  is  better  than  the  queen  of  night, 
because  she,  to  human  sight ,  is  ever  changing, 
waxing  or  waning,  and  one  no  less  than  the  other  ; 
the  only  course  of  change  for  us  must  be  onward. 

3.  The  single  star  is  better  than  a  number  of 
stars,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  States,  for 
if  such  a  number  of  stars  be  the  emblem  of  the 
nation,  any  change  in  the  number  of  the  States 
would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  emblem,  and 
this  involves  the  idea  that  the  character,  or  rather 
the  completeness  of  the  nationality,  depends  upon 
the  member  of  States  composing  it — the  very  idea 
which  proved  so  pernicious  under  the  late  Union, 
and  which,  entirely  opposed  as  it  is  to  our  whole 
system,  we  should  most  carefully  avoid.  This 
number  of  stars,  each  for  a  State,  is  further  ob¬ 
jectionable,  because  the  States  possess  inherent 
powers,  are  suns ,  while  a  star  simply  reflects. 

To  the  “Southern  Cross,”  besides  what  has 
just  been  said,  an  objection  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  however  “  fir-sighted  ”  our  statesmen,  none 
of  them  can  make  that  constellation  from  even 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
is  not  ours  ;  we  are  not  quite  far  enough  from 
the  North,  however  painful  the  fact ;  and  for  us, 
a  people  fighting  for  our  own  rights,  to  assume  it, 
would  be  exceedingly  unbecoming,  as  a  clear  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  rights  of  the  dwellers  in  Terra  del 
Eu ego,  a  people  weaker  than  ourselves. 

The  objection  to  the  cross  itself,  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  our  flag,  may  bo  found  on  inspect¬ 
ing  a  chart  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  where  it 
will  be  found,  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  color, 
endlessly  repeated. 

It  is  right,  and  certainly  desired  by  every 
thoughtful  man  in  the  nation,  that  some  thank¬ 
ful  acknowledgment  of  the  Deity  be  a  feature  of 
our  banner ;  but  the  prominent  feature  of  the  na¬ 
tional  banner  should  be  the  national  emblem , 
and  that  emblem  for  us,  a  single  star. 

I  am,  sir,  etc.,  Heremon. 

[We  have  printed  the  foregoing  communication, 
not  because  we  approve  the  idea,  but  because  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  well  to  hear  all  ra¬ 
tional  suggestions. 

Before  we  got  our  national  emblem,  we  must  get 
rid  of  stars  and  stripes  in  all  their  variations.  So, 
too,  of  all  arrangements  of  red,  white  and  blue. 
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Nothing  can  be  gotten  from  either  but  plagiarisms, 
poor  imitations,  feeble  fancies.  Our  coat-of-arms 
must  be  not  only  in  accord  with  the  higher  law 
of  heraldry,  but,  above  all,  original,  our  own  and 
not  another’s. 

Not  one  of  the  thousand  writers  on  this  topic 
has  yet  presented  an  original  or  appropriate  idea. 
Yet  there  is  a  thought  which  starts  to  the  mind’s 
eye. 

The  national  emblem  of  the  equestrian  South 
is  the  horse.  Its  colors  are  Idack  and  white.  Its 
shield  is  the  sable  horse  of  Manassas,  on  a  silver 
field  ;  its  flag  is  the  white  flag  with  the  black 
horse.  Both  colors  are  already  united  to  make 
the  grey  of  the  confederate  uniform  ;  and  emblem 
and  colors  are  alike  suggestive  of  the  country  and 
its  history,  and  neither  belong  to  any  other  na- 
tian  of  Christians. — Ed.  Ex.] 

— Richmond  Examiner ,  February  11. 


Doc.  35. 

GALLANTRY  OF  LIEUT.  PHELPS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Flag-Officer  Foote : 

Navy  Department,  February  13,  1S02. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  seventh  instant,  com¬ 
municating  the  details  of  your  great  success  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  is  just  received.  I 
had  previously  informed  you  of  the  reception  of 
your  telegraphic  despatch  announcing  the  event, 
which  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  to-day  the  report  of  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  S.  L.  Phelps,  with  the  gratifying  results 
of  his  successful  pursuit  and  capture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  rebel  steamers,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  hostile  camps,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Florence. 

I  most  cordially  and  sincerely  congratulate  you 
and  the  officers  and  men  under  your  command,  on 
these  heroic  achievements,  accomplished  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  surmount¬ 
ing  great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  labor  you  have  performed,  and  the  services 
you  have  rendered  in  creating  the  armed  flotilla 
of  gunboats  in  the  Western  waters,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  together,  for  effective  operation,  the  force 
which  has  already  earned  such  renown,  can  never 
be  over-estimated. 

The  Department  has  observed,  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  solicitude,  the  armament  that  has  so  sud¬ 
denly  been  called  into  existence,  and  which,  under 
your  well-directed  management,  has  been  so  glo¬ 
riously  effective.  I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Welles. 

To  Flag-Officer  A.  II.  Foote, 

U.S.N.,  Commanding  Gunboat  Flotilla,  etc., 
Cairo,  Illinois. 

Doc.  36. 

FIGHT  AT  BLOOMING  GAP,  YA. 

GEN.  LANDER’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Washington,  Saturday,  February  15. 

Tiie  following  news  was  received  here  to-day : 


Pawpaw,  Va.,  Friday,  February  14 — 8  p.m. 

Major- Gen.  G.  II  McClellan: 

The  railroad  was  opened  to  Hancock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  also  the  telegraph. 

M  e.  had  an  important  forced  reconnoissanco 
last  night,  which  was  completed  to-day.  We 
broke  up  the  rebel  nest  at  Blooming  Gap.  We 
ran  down  and  captured  seventeen  commissioned 
officers,  among  them  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels, 
captains,  etc. 

We  engaged  them  with  four  hundred  cavalry  ; 
our  infantry  was  not  near  enough  to  support  the 
cavalry,  and  the  enemy’s  were  retiring. 

We  have  in  all  seventy-five  prisoners,  and  kill¬ 
ed  thirteen  of  the  enemy,  and  lost  two  men  and 
six  horses  at  their  first  fire.  I  led  the  charge  in 
person,  and  it  was  a  complete  surprise. 

Col.  Carroll,  commanding  the  Fifth  or  Eighth 
Ohio,  made  a  very  daring  and  successful  recon- 
noissance  immediately  afterward  to  Unger’s  Store. 

Major  Frothingham  is  entitled  to  great  credit, 
for  building,  under  my  direction,  in  four  hours, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  a  complete  bridge  across  the 
Great  Cacapon,  at  an  unfrequented  mountain 
road. 

Two  columns  of  two  thousand  men  each,  march¬ 
ed  thirty-two  miles,  and  one  column  forty-three 
miles  since  four  p.m.,  yesterday,  besides  bridging 
the  river. 

The  papers  taken,  and  my  own  reconnoissance 
to  the  south,  prove  the  country  clear,  and  that 
Jackson  and  Loring  are  in  Winchester. 

We  made  a  move  and  occupied  the  Blooming 
Gap  and  Point  Mill,  on  the  belief,  by  information 
obtained  from  deserters,  that  Gen.  Carson’s  bri¬ 
gade  was  there. 

Gen.  Dunning  has  just  arrived  at  New-Creek, 
from  Moorfield,  forty  miles  south  of  Romney. 
He  has  captured  two  hundred  and  twenty -the 
beef-cattle,  and  he  broke  up  the  guerrilla  haunt 
there.  Two  of  his  men  were  badly  wounded,  but 
several  of  the  rebels  were  killed. 

The  enemies  have  thus  been  driven  out  of  this 
Department. 

I  respectfully  commend  Col.  S.  S.  Carroll  to 
y oui  notice.  lie  is  a  most  efficient  and  gallant 
officer.  Lieuts.  H.  G.  Armstrong,  A.A.G.,  and 
I  itz- James  O’Brien,  Aid-de-Camp,  joined  me  in 
the  charge  by  which  the  rebel  officers  were  cap¬ 
tured,  and  confidence  restored,  after  the  cavalry 
had  been  checked.  O’Brien  was  shot  through 
the  breast  by  a  rebel  whilst  out  scouting. 

F.  W.  Lander, 

Brigadier-General. 

The  following  official  recognition  of  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  Gen.  Lander,  was  made  by  President  Lin¬ 
coln. 

War  Department,  Washington,  February  IT. 

To  Brig- Gen.  F.  W.  Lander: 

I  he  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  ob¬ 
served  with  pleasure,  the  activity  and  enterprise 
manifested  by  yourself  and  the  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  of  your  command.  You  have  shown  how 
much  may  be  done  in  the  worst  weather  and 
worst  roads,  by  a  spirited  officer,  at  the  head  of 
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a  small  force  of  brave  men,  unwilling  to  waste  life  in 
camp  when  the  enemies  of  their  country  are  within 
reach.  Your  brilliant  success  is  a  happy  presage 
of  what  may  be  expected  wrhen  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  shall  be  led  to  the  field  by  their  gallant 
general. 

[Signed]  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

NEW-YORK  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  February  15,  1862. 

A  small  portion  of  Gen.  Lander’s  force  being 
at  Pawpaw  Tunnels,  a  station  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  half-way  between  Hancock 
and  Cumberland,  he  joined  it  from  New-Creek  with 
a  portion  of  the  force  there,  and  ordered  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Great  Cacapon  Railroad  bridge. 
This  was  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  instant.  At  four  o’clock  p.m.  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  instant,  Gen.  Lander  started  south  with  a 
small  cavalry  force.  At  eight  o’clock  the  same 
evening,  word  came  back  for  a  portion  of  the 
command  to  move. 

This  was  the  first  intelligence  wre  had  of  a 
march  being  intended,  although  the  command 
had  been  turned  out  twice  a  day,  with  blankets 
slung,  inspected,  marched  short  distances,  and 
ordered  to  keep  two  days’  cooked  rations  on  hand. 
It  was  soon  covertly  whispered  among  officers 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Gen.  Lander  to  move 
on  Blooming  Gap,  a  strong  pass  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  reported  to  be  held  by  Gen.  Carson’s  bri¬ 
gade,  four  thousand  strong.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  called  in  all  his  cavalry  force,  numbering 
nearly  five  hundred  men,  and  led  by  Col.  Anas- 
tanzel  of  the  First  Virginia  regiment.  They  had 
been  arriving  for  two  days  previous.  It  appeared 
afterward  that  it  had  been  intended  to  bridge  the 
Cacapon  River  the  next  day,  but  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  the  small  party  of  scouts  led  by 
Gen.  Lander,  he  concluded  to  make  the  march 
that  night.  Twenty  wagons  were  placed  in  the 
river,  planks  were  hauled,  and  in  four  hours  a 
bridge  improvised  at  a  point  about  seven  miles 
south  of  the  railroad. 

This  bridge,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
length,  was  built  between  nine  and  one  o’clock  at 
night.  It  was  about  seven  miles  to  Blooming 
Gap  from  where  the  river  was  bridged. 

Gen.  Lander’s  intention  was  to  charge  through 
the  Gap  in  the  night,  as  the  position  of  the  ene¬ 
my  could  not  be  turned,  and  then  halt  his  cav¬ 
alry  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  check  their 
retreat  toward  Winchester  until  the  infantry  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  support  arrived.  It  was  believed  that, 
whatever  the  force  of  the  rebels,  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  the  quarters  of  the  officers  could 
be  surrounded,  and  the  officers  taken  before  their 
men  could  form.  It  was  one  of  those  dashing 
exploits  for  which  this  officer  has  been  so  justly 
celebrated.  But  the  enemy  had  retired  beyond 
the  town,  and  when,  led  by  the  General  and  his 
staff,  the  cavalry  flew  through  the  Gap  and  ral¬ 
lied  beyond  it,  the  birds  had  flown.  Col.  An¬ 
astanzel  was  at  once  ordered  to  push  forward  on 
the  Winchester  road  with  the  cavalry,  reconnoitre, 


and,  if  possible,  overtake  and  capture  the  baggage 
of  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Lander  meantime  brought  up  Col.  Car- 
roll  with  the  Eighth  Ohio  regiment,  and  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Virginia,  Col.  Evans,  for  a  support.  Col. 
Anastanzel  encountered  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  the  pass,  two  miles  from  Blooming.  He  was 
met  by  a  sharp  fire,  and  halted  his  Command,  in¬ 
stead  of  pushing  through  it,  to  the  front.  On 
hearing  the  firing,  Gen.  Lander  came  up  and  or¬ 
dered  Anastanzel  forward.  The  men  faltered  be¬ 
fore  the  musketry  of  the  enemy,  when  Lander 
saying,  “Follow  me,”  halting  at  the  head  of  the 
column  only  long  enough  to  tell  the  men  to  re¬ 
member  their  holy  mission  and  follow  their  Gen¬ 
eral  to  victory.  His  appeal  was  answered  by 
one  private  named  John  Cannon,  a  Virginia  refu¬ 
gee.  Gen.  Lander  charged,  followed  by  Major 
Armstrong,  Assistant  Adjutant- General ;  Fitz- 
James  O’Brien,  the  well-known  poet  of  his  staff, 
and  Major  Bannister,  Paymaster  U.S.  A.,  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  expedition.  A  group  of  rebel 
officers  were  distant  about  three  hundred  yards, 
encouraging  their  men.  General  Lander  being 
mounted  on  his  celebrated  horse,  outran  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebel 
officers.  “Surrender,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  and 
coolly  dismounting,  extended  his  hand  to  receive 
the  sword  of  Col.  Baldwin,  whom  an  instant  be¬ 
fore  he  had  appeared,  to  outside  observers,  to  be 
riding  directly  over.  Five  of  the  rebel  officers 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Lander,  and  four  more,  im¬ 
mediately  afterward,  to  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
among  them  the  Assistant  Adjutant -General  of 
Gen.  Carson. 

By  this  time  the  rebel  infantry,  perceiving  the 
small  number  of  their  adversaries,  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  woods,  but  the  cavalry  had 
recovered  from  its  panic,  and  now  poured  up  the 
hill.  Gen.  Lander  once  more  ordered  Anastan¬ 
zel  to  charge  up  the  road,  and  capture  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  dashed  forward, 
the  advance  guard  soon  overtook  and  turned  out 
of  the  road  fifteen  wagons  and  horses,  but  the 
main  force  of  the  cavalry  seemed  paralyzed,  and 
would  not  face  the  fire.  Two  of  the  gallant  privates 
in  front  were  shot  by  the  enemy,  who  had  again 
rallied,  and  there  was  another  check.  Col.  Ev¬ 
ans  now  came  up  with  his  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  captured  many  more  of  the  rebels.  Gen. 
Lander  shot  at  one  of  his  own  cavalrymen  who 
refused  to  go  forward,  saying:  “The  next  time 
I’ll  hit  you,  and  if  you  don’t  clear  the  road,  this 
regiment  shall  deplojr  and  fire  upon  you.”  Col. 
Carroll  now  came  up.  “Go  on,”  said  Gen.  Lan¬ 
der  to  Carroll,  “we  need  you  now — clean  them 
out,  and  take  their  baggage.”  Col.  Carroll  cleared 
the  road  as  he  went,  both  infantry  regiments  be¬ 
having  admirably,  following  and  engaging  the 
enemy  to  the  last,  until  ordered  back.  The  pur¬ 
suit  was  continued  eight  miles. 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of 
!  eighteen  commissioned  officers,  and  forty-five  non- 
I  commissioned  officers  and  privates.  Thirty  of 
i  the  rebels  were  killed,  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of 
'  seven  killed  and  wounded.  Col.  Carroll  drove 
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the  enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  Gen.  Lander’s 
department  and  returned. 

Gen.  Lander  has  applied  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  for  the  promotion  of  John  Cannon  to  a 
lieutenancy.  He  has  also  the  names  of  several 
deserving  men  of  the  cavalry  force.  He  attributes 
the  misconduct  of  the  cavalry  to  the  absence  of 
several  of  their  officers,  now  ill  at  Cumberland. 
Capt.  Carman  is  reported  to  have  behaved  well. 
The  same  force,  on  independent  scouting  parties 
by  companies  and  squads,  has  behaved  well.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  were  ever  marched  as 
squadrons  before  the  enemy.  They  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  dismount  and  fight  as  infantry,  and 
had  little  practice  with  the  sabre. 

The  following  order  has  been  issued  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  of  the  men  killed,  and  I  think  more 
orders  have  been  issued  in  relation  to  others.  An 
officer  obliged  me  with  a  copy  of  this : 

Special  Order  No.  58. 

S.  D.  Bigger,  a  private  of  Capt.  Carman’s  com- 
pany,  D,  First  Virginia  cavalry,  having  been 
killed  while  gallantly  endeavoring  to  capture  the 
baggage  of  the  enemy,  will  be  escorted  to  his 
former  residence,  and  the  body  delivered  to  his 
family,  with  the  regrets  of  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  that  so  brave  a  man  should  be  lost  to  them 
and  the  country. 

His  last  words  were :  “ I  am  killed ;  don’t  mind 
it;  but  go  on.” 

Capt.  Carman  will  detail  two  of  his  comrades, 
true  soldiers,  who  were  with  him  at  the  front,  as 
an  escort. 

The  expenses  and  burial  charges  will  be  paid. 
Had  the  man  lived,  he  would  have  received  pro¬ 
motion.  By  command  of 

Brig. -Gen.  Lander. 

II.  G.  Armstrong,  A.A.A.G. 

It  is  said  that  Gen.  Lander  still  maintains  that 
cavalry  is  one  of  the  most  effective  arms  to  use  in 
this  country,  and  believes,  if  he  had  not  ordered 
to  bring  up  the  infantry,  the  men,  having  got  over 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  first  fire,  would 
have  done  all  that  he  could  have  expected  of 
them.  He  has  complimented  the  whole  com¬ 
mand,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  bore  the 
hardships  of  a  bivouac  in  the  snow,  and  a  march 
of  forty-three  miles  without  rest,  and  with  scant 
subsistence. 

When  Gen.  Lander  was  reenforced  from  Ohio, 
no  wagons  were  furnished  with  the  regiments  ; 
one  of  his  best  regiments  has  no  tents,  not  a 
murmur  has  been  heard,  and  the  enemy  driven 
fromMoorfield  on  the  south,  to  the  eastern  limits 
•of  his  department,  by  a  system  of  hurried  march¬ 
es  and  combinations,  which  compelled  Jackson 
to  retire,  by  threatening  his  subsistence -trains. 
As  much  has  been  said  about  General  Lander’s 
marching  on  Winchester,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  he  lias  never  been  ordered  east  of  Romney, 
and  all  he  has  done  since  his  reoccupation  of 
that  point,  has  been  done  at  the  risk  of  displeas¬ 
ing  in  high  quarters.  I  was  informed,  by  very 
good  authority,  that  Lander  would  tight  Jackson, 
in  force,  in  his  own  department,  but  could  not 
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proceed  beyond  it  unless  to  support  Gen.  Banks, 
should  he  need  his  assistance.  He  captured  four 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  beef-cattle,  from  one  of  the  rebel  de¬ 
pots,  forty  miles  south  of  Romney,  a  few  days 
since. 

His  men,  on  their  marches,  usually  take  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  and  beef-cattle  are  driven 
loose  with  the  command.  They  have  made  some 
astonishing  marches  for  raw  troops,  and  in  their 
numerous  skirmishes,  they  have  had  no  support 
from  artillery. 


Doc.  37. 

GENERAL  HALLECK’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Missouri  ) 

St.  Louis,  February  4.  ’  )' 

The  president,  professors,  curators,  and  other 
officers  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
prescribed  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  State  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  October  sixteenth,  1861,  to  file  the  same 
in  the  office  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General  in 
this  city.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  this 
order,  within  the  period  of  thirty  days,  will  be 
considered  as  having  resigned  their  respective 
offices  ;  and  if  any  one  who  so  fails  shall  thereaf¬ 
ter  attempt  to  obtain  pay  or  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  such  office,  he  will  be  tried  and  punish¬ 
ed  for  military  offence.  This  institution  having- 
been  endowed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  its  funds  should  not  be  used  to  teach  trea¬ 
son,  or  to  instruct  traitors.  The  authorities  of 
the  University  should,  therefore,  expel  from  its 
walls  all  persons  who,  by  word  or  deed,  favor, 
assist,  or  abet  the  rebellion. 

The  presidents  and  directors  of  all  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  this  State,  will  be  required  to  take  and 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  the  form, 
within  the  time,  and  under  the  penalties  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  They  will  also  be 
required  to  file  bonds  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Provost-Marshal  General  that 
they  will  employ  no  conductors,  engineers,  sta¬ 
tion  -  masters,  or  other  officers,  agents  or  em¬ 
ployees,  who  have  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  who  are  not  loyal  to  the  Union. 

No  contracts  will  hereafter  be  made  by  quarter¬ 
masters  or  commissaries  in  this  department  with 
persons  who_  do  not  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  similar  to  that  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  sixth,  1861. 

Purchasing  officers  are  prohibited  from  making 
purchases  of  persons  of  known  disloyalty  to  the 
Government.  Where  articles,  necessary  for  the 
public  service,  are  held  only  by  disloyal  persons, 
and  cannot  be  purchased  of  Union  men,  the  fact 
will  be  reported  to  these  headquarters,  when  the 
proper  instructions  will  be  given. 

All  clerks,  agents,  and  civil  employees  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  department, 
will  be  required  to  take  and  subscribe  to  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress. 

The  attention  of  all  military  officers  is  called  to 
this  order  ;  and  any  one  who  shall  hereafter  keep 
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in  the  Government  employment  persons  who  fail 
to  take  the  said  oath  of  allegiance,  or  who  an¬ 
nounce  and  advocate  disloyalty  to  the  Union,  will 
he  arrested  and  tried  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  clergymen,  profess¬ 
ors,  and  teachers,  and  all  officers  of  public  and 
private  institutions  for  education  or  benevolence, 
and  all  engaged  in  business  and  trade,  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union,  volun¬ 
tarily  subscribe  and  file  the  oath  of  allegiance 
prescribed  by  the  State  ordinance,  in  order  that 
their  patriotism  may  be  known  and  recognised, 
and  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  wish  to  encourage  rebellion,  and  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  restoring  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  this  city  and  State.  By  order  of 

Major-Gen.  Halleck. 

N.  II.  McLean, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  38. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONTRABANDS. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters,  E.  C.,  ) 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C.,  February  6,  1862.  j 

TnE  helpless  condition  of  the  blacks  inhabiting 
the  vast  area  in  the  occupation  of  the  forces  of 
this  command,  calls  for  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  a  highly-favored  and  philanthropic  people. 

The  occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  this  area 
of  country,  on  the  seventh  of  November  last,  led 
to  an  address  to  the  people  of  South-Carolina, 
briefly  setting  forth  the  causes  which  led  to  it ; 
its  objects  and  purposes  ;  and  inviting  all  persons 
to  the  reoccupation,  in  a  loyal  spirit,  of  their  lands 
and  tenements,  and  to  a  continuance  of  their  avo¬ 
cations,  under  the  auspices  of  their  legitimate 
Government,  and  the  protection  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

The  conciliatory  and  beneficent  purposes  of  that 
proclamation,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  not 
only  been  disregarded,  but  hordes  of  totally  un¬ 
educated,  ignorant  and  improvident,  blacks  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  constitutional  guardians, 
not  only  to  all  the  future  chances  of  anarchy  and 
of  starvation,  but  in  such  a  state  of  abject  igno- 
rance  and  mental  stolidity,  as  to  preclude  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  self-government  and  self-maintenance 
in  their  present  condition. 

Adequate  provision  for  the  pressing  necessities 
of  this  unfortunate  and  now  interesting  class  of 
people  being  therefore  imperatively  demanded, 
even  by  the  dictates  of  humanity  alone,  an  addi¬ 
tional  duty,  next  only  in  importance  to  that  of 
the  preservation  of  a  world-revered  Constitution 
and  Union,  is  now  forced  upon  us  by  an  unnatural 
and  wicked  rebellion. 

To  relieve  the  Government  of  a  burden  that 
may  hereafter  become  insupportable,  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  blacks  to  support  and  govern  themselves 
in  the  absence  and  abandonment  of  their  disloyal 
guardians,  a  suitable  system  of  culture  and  in¬ 
struction  must  be  combined  with  one  providing 
for  their  physical  wants. 

Therefore,  until  proper  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 


ject,  or  until  orders  from  higher  authority,  the 
country  in  occupation  of  the  forces  of  this  com¬ 
mand  will  be  divided  off  into  districts  of  conve¬ 
nient  size  for  proper  superintendence.  For  each 
of  these  districts  a  suitable  agent  will  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  by  the  blacks,  to  enroll  and  organize  the 
willing  blacks  into  working  parties,  to  see  that 
they  are  well  fed,  clad,  and  paid  a  proper  remu¬ 
neration  for  their  labor,  to  take  charge  of  all  pro¬ 
perty  on  the  plantations,  whether  found  there, 
provided  by  the  Government,  or  raised  from  the 
soil,  and  to  perform  all  other  administrative  du¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  plantations,  that  may  be 
required  by  the  Government.  A  code  of  regula¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  proper  division 
of  districts,  will  be  furnished  in  due  time. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  until  the  blacks  become 
capable  of  themselves  of  thinking  and  acting  judi¬ 
ciously,  the  services  of  competent  instructors  will 
be  received — one  or  more  for  each  district — whose 
duties  will  consist  in  teaching  them,  both  young 
and  old,  the  rudiments  of  civilisation  and  Christ¬ 
ianity  ;  their  amenability  to  the  laws  of  both  God 
and  man ;  their  relations  to  each  other  as  social 
beings,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  them 
competent  to  sustain  themselves  in  social  and  bu¬ 
siness  pursuits. 

For  an  efficient  and  complete  organization  of 
this  system,  there  will  be  appointed  two  general 
agents,  one  to  have  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  administrative  or  agricultural  agents,  and 
the  other  over  the  educational  department. 

2.  The  above  system  is  not  intended,  in  any 
respect,  to  interfere  with  the  existing  orders  re¬ 
specting  the  employment  of  contrabands  by  the 
staff  department  of  the  army,  and  by  the  cotton 
agents. 

3.  As  the  blacks  are  now  in  great  need  of  suit¬ 
able  clothing,  if  not  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
necessity  will  probably  continue,  and  even  in¬ 
crease,  until  the  above  system  gets  into  working 
order,  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  of  the 
land  are  most  earnestly  appealed  to  for  assistance 
in  relieving  their  immediate  wants.  Never  was 
there  a  nobler  or  more  fitting  opportunity  for  the 
operation  of  that  considerate  and  practical  benevo¬ 
lence  for  which  the  Northern  people  have  ever 
been  distinguished.  By  oi’der  of 

Brig. -Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman. 


Doc.  39 

GEN.  JOS.  E.  JOHNSTON’S  ADDRESS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Gen.  Johnston’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac  : 

Headquarters,  Department  of  ) 
Northern  Virginia,  February  4,  1862.  j 

Soldiers  :  Your  country  again  calls  you  to  the 
defence  of  the  noblest  of  human  causes.  To  the 
indomitable  courage  already  exhibited  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  you  have  added  the  rarer  virtues  of  high 
endurance,  cheerful  obedience,  and  self-sacrifice. 
Accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  homo, 
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vou  have  met  and  borne  the  privations  of  camp- 
life,  the  exactions  of  military  discipline,  and  the 
rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  rich  results  of 
your  courage,  patriotism  and  unfaltering  virtue, 
are  before  you.  Entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
this  important  frontier,  you  have  driven  back  the 
immense  army  which  the  enemy  had  sent  to  in¬ 
vade  our  country,  and  to  establish  his  dominion 
over  our  people  by  the  wide-spread  havoc  of  a  war 
inaugurated  without  a  shadow  of  constitutional 
right,  and  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  ruthless  ven¬ 
geance.  By  your  valor  and  firmness,  you  have 
kept  him  in  check,  until  the  nations  of  the  earth 

have  been  forced  to  see  us  in  our  true  character _ 

not  dismembered  and  rebellious  communities,  but 
an  empire  of  confederate  states,  with  a  constitu¬ 
tion  safe  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  institu¬ 
tions  and  laws  in  full  and  unobstructed  operation, 
a  population  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
a  citizen  soldiery  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  threat 
of  subjugation. 

Your  country  now  summons  you  to  a  noble  and 
a  greater  deed.  The  enemy  has  gathered  up  all 
his  energies  for  a  final  conflict.  His  enormous 
masses  threaten  us  on  the  west ;  his  naval  expe¬ 
ditions  are  assailing  us  upon  our  whole  southern 
coast ;  and  upon  the  Potomac,  within  a  few  hours’ 
march,  he  has  a  gigantic  army,  inflamed  by  lust 
and  maddened  by  fanaticism.  But  the  plains  of 
Manassas  are.  not  forgotten,  and  he  shrinks  from 
meeting  the  disciplined  heroes  who  hurled  across 
the  Potomac  his  grand  army,  routed  and  dis¬ 
graced.  He  does  not  propose  to  attack  this  army 
so  long  as  it  holds  its  present  position  with  undi¬ 
minished  numbers  and  unimpaired  discipline ;  but, 
protected  by  his  fortifications,  he  awaits  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  your  term  of  service.  He  recollects 
that  his  own  ignoble  soldiery,  when  their  term  of 
service  expired,  “marched  away  from  the  scene 
of  conflict  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,” 
and  he  hopes  that  at  that  critical  moment  South¬ 
ern  men  will  consent  to  share  with  them  this  in- 


Doc.  40. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  EDENTON. 

LIEUT.-COMMANDER  MAURY’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamship  Louisiana  ) 
Off  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C„  February  12.  f 


finny.  Expecting  a  large  portion  of  our  army  to 
be  soon  disbanded,  he  hopes  that  his  immense 
numbers  will  easily  overpower  your  gallant  com¬ 
rades  who  will  be  left  here,  and  thus  remove  the 
chief  obstacle  to  his  cherished  scheme  of  Southern 
subjugation. 

The  Commanding  General  calls  upon  the  twelve- 
months  men  to  stand  by  their  brave  comrades 
who  have  volunteered  for  the  war,  to  re-volunteer  at 
once,  and  thus  show  to  the  world  that  the  patriots 
engaged  in  this  struggle  for  independence  will  not 
swerve  from  the  bloodiest  path  they  may  be  called 
to  tread.  The  enemies  of  your  country,  as  well 
as  her  friends,  are  watching  your  action  with 
deep,  intense,  tremulous  interest.  Such  is  your 
position  that  you  can  act  no  obscure  part.  Your 
decision,  be  it  for  honor  or  dishonor,  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  in  history.  You  cannot,  you  will  not, 
draw  back  at  this  solemn  crisis  of  our  struggle, 
when  all  that  is  heroic  in  the  land  is  engaged,  and 
all  that  is  precious  hangs  trembling  in  the  balance. 

Joseph  E.  Johnston, 

Major-General  O.S.A. 


Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  proceeded 
with  this  vessel,  accompanied  by  the  Underwriter, 
Lieut.  Com.  Jeffers;  the  Commodore  Perry, 
Lieut.  Com.  Ilusser  ;  and  the  Lockwood,  Acting 
Master  Graves  Commanding,  to  the  city  of  Eden- 
ton,  west  end  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  we  arrived 
off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and,  after  careful 
reconnoissance,  we  passed  in— the  Lockwood  in 
the  advance,  to  keep  the  large  vessels  informed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
channel,  or  of  the  appearance  of  earthworks  on 
the  banks. 

At  ten  a.m.  we  had  undisturbed  possession  of 
the.  town  ;  part  of  a  flying  artillery  regiment, 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred,  fled  precipitately,  without  firing  a  shot. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  also  left,  in  consequence. 

I  was  told,  of  a  vile  rumor  having  been  put  in 
circulation  by  the  panic-stricken  enemy,  that  our 
havoc  was  indiscriminate  at  Elizabeth. 

I  was  happy  in  being  able  to  stigmatize  such  a 
report  as  it  deserved,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  a 
very  excited  population. 

There  are  no  fortifications  at  or  in  the  water 
approaches  to  Edenton.  At  Hornblow’s  Point 
trees  have  been  felled,  possibly  with  a  view  to 
the  construction  of  works. 

Among  the  results  of  the  expedition  are  the 
destruction  of  eight  (8)  cannon  and  one  schooner, 
(on  the  stocks,)  at  Edenton.  We  captured  two 
schooners  in  the  sound  ;  one  loaded  with  four 
thousand  bushels  of  corn.  We  also  took  six 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  Custom-House  wharf. 

There  were  no  public  stores  in  the  town.  The 
Custom-House  was  empty. 

We  remained  two  hours  about  the  town,  and 
were  visited  by  the  authorities  and  others ;  many 
of  them  professed  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the 
old  Union. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Maury, 

Lieut.  Commanding  Second  Column 
...  Navai  Division. 

Com.  Rowan. 

Commanding  Flotilla  Albemarle  Sound. 


LIEUT. 


Doc.  41. 
JEFFERS’ 


AND 


REPORT 

ON  THE  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ALBEMARLE 
CHESAPEAKE  CANAL. 

United  States  Steamer  Underwriter,  ) 
Mouth  of  North  River,  February  14,  1802.  ( 

Sir  :  On  parting  company  with  you  at  this 
place  yesterday,  I  proceeded  in  the  Lockwood, 
Acting  Master  Graves,  accompanied  by  the  Shaw- 
sheen  and  Whitehead,  towing  a  couple  of  schoon¬ 
ers,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Albe¬ 
marle  Canal. 
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On  opening  the  reach  of  the  river  leading  to 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  I  discovered  two  small 
steamers  and  three  schooners  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  up  the  canal,  and  that  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  was  obstructed. 

Pickets  stationed  near  the  mouth  fired  their 
muskets  to  give  the  alarm,  and  a  large  body  of 
men,  whose  muskets  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
got  under  cover  at  the  point  where  those  vessels 
were. 

I  immediately  moved  up  within  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  until 
all  the  vessels  grounded,  and  ordered  the  White- 
head  to  open  fire  with  her  nine-inch  guns.  But 
three  shells  were  fired,  when  the  whole  body 
precipitately  fled. 

On  going  on  shore,  I  found  that  a  schooner  had 
been  sunk  about  fifty  yards  within  the  mouth, 
supported  by  piles,  logs,  etc.,  forming  a  complete 
barrier.  I  advanced  a  picket  of  fifteen  men, 
under  command  of  Acting  Master  Graves,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  machinists  of  the  Louisiana,  with 
crowbars,  mauls,  etc.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  a  second  rowr  of  piles  had  been  driven. 
They  were  at  work  on  this  when  we  surprised 
them.  The  steamers  and  schooners  had  left  be¬ 
fore  we  landed ;  but  a  fine  large  dredging-ma¬ 
chine  remained,  and  this  we  soon  saw  sinking. 
This  sunk  diagonally  across  the  canal,  closing  it 
entirely  for  the  passage  of  the  smallest  vessel, 
being  say  ten  feet  from  one  bank  and  six  from 
the  other.  The  machinery  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  working  party,  the  hull  above  water  burnt 
and  entirely  consumed. 

A  resident  named  Stone,  having  a  store  near 
this  point,  was  interrogated,  and  stated  that  the 
force  near  was  the  remnant  of  the  Wise  Legion, 
commanded  by  Wise  in  person,  and  numbering 
about  six  hundred  men.  Capt.  Graves,  with  a 
few  men,  followed  their  rear  guard  to  the  county 
bridge.  This  is  the  thoroughfare  between  Curri¬ 
tuck  and  the  upper  counties,  and  there  was  a 
battery  of  three  guns  placed  to  command  the 
canal  and  main  road.  The  guard  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  In  their  haste  they  left  the  axes  used 
m  destroying  the  dredging-machine,  some  can¬ 
teens,  haversacks,  and  clothing.  In  fact,  as  a 
contraband  deserter  from  the  Legion  at  Elizabeth 
City  told  me  :  “  Ever  since  that  fight  in  Western 
^  irginia,  in  which  we  lost  five  hundred  men,  we 
have  been  running  all  the  time,  and  now  they 
will  never  stop  until  they  get  back  to  Rich¬ 
mond.” 

I  completed  the  rebel  works  by  sinking  two 
schooners  in  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and  burning 
all  that  remained  above  water.  The  work  com¬ 
pleted,  I  returned  to  this  anchorage. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Acting"  Master  Graves 
and  Assistant  Engineer  Lay,  acting  chief  of  the 
Louisiana,  for  the  complete  manner  in  which  my 
directions  were  carried  out. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  N.  Jeffers, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

Lieut.  Com.  A.  Maury, 

Senior  Officer  Commanding  Expedition. 


Doc.  42. 

VESSELS  DESTROYED  IN  BULL’S  BAY. 

LIEUTENANT  CONROY’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Bark  Restless,  ) 

Off  Bull’s  Bay,  S.  C.,  Saturday,  February  15,  1S62.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
thirteenth  instant,  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  we 
discovered  a  vessel  ashore  on  a  shoal  in  Bull's 
Bay.  I  sent  two  armed  boats  in  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitring,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her 
off.  On  boarding,  they  found  her  to  be  a  very 
old  and  worthless  craft,  without  a  cargo,  and 
with  only  four  negroes  on  board.  While  on 
board  the  sloop,  they  discovered  three  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  inside  the  shoals,  apparently 
laden  with  rice,  etc.  At  half-past  one  a.m.,  on 
the  fourteenth  instant,  I  sent  another  armed 
vessel,  with  orders  to  cut  these  vessels  out  or 
destroy  them.  There  not  being  enough  wind  all 
day  to  bring  them  out,  they  were  destroyed  after 
dark,  and  their  flags,  papers,  and  arms  taken  in 
the  boat  and  brought  off  with  two  prisoners. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  vessels  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  their  cargoes,  which  consisted  of 
rice  for  the  city  of  Charleston  :  sloop  Edisto,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  bushels  rice,  sunk  ;  schoon¬ 
er  Wando,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  bushels 
rice ;  schooner  Elizabeth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  bushels  rice,  sunk ;  schooner  Theodore 
Stoney,  two  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  rice. 
The  schooner  Theodore  Stoney  was  a  fine  craft 
of  fifty-four  tons,  hut  could  not  be  got  out,  as 
there  was  a  battery  of  three  guns  near  her  an¬ 
chorage.  She  was  consequently  burned.  Their 
respective  crews  were  all  foreigners  and  negroes, 
and,  not  having  room  enough  in  the  boat  to  bring 
them  off,  they  were  set  ashore,  and  allowed  to 
retain  their  personal  effects,  except  arms.  In 
closing,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  mention  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  my  orders  were  carried  out  by 
Acting  Master’s  Mates  Henry  Eason  and  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Mackie,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
same.  Edward  Conroy, 

Acting  Vol.  Lieut.  Com. 

Com.  J.  G.  Parrott. 


Doc.  43. 

GOVERNOR  MOORE’S  PROCLAMATION. 

Headquarters  Louisiana  Militia,  ) 
New-Orlkans,  February  14,  1802.  j 

The  President  of  the  Confederate  States  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  requisition  upon  me  to  “ furnish 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  fire  and  a  half  regi¬ 
ments  of  troops  for  the  war therefore  I,  Thomas 
0.  Moore,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  volunteers  will  be  received 
in  accordance  with  the  President’s  proclamation. 

Volunteers  will  he  received  by  companies,  bat¬ 
talions  or  regiments. 

Each  company  will  be  composed  of  one  captain, 
one  first  lieutenant,  two  second  lieutenants,  four 
sergeants,  four  corporals,  and  not  less  than  sixty- 
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four  privates.  Regiments  must  contain  not  less 
than  ten  companies,  and  battalions  not  less  than 
four  companies. 

Commanding  officers  will  report  as  soon  as 
their  respective  commands  are  organized,  to  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  M.  Grivot,  New-Orleans. 

I  ho  troops  will  be  mustered  into  service  at 
convenient  camps,  and  will  then  be  clothed,  sup¬ 
plied  and  armed  by  the  confederate  government. 
Each  soldier  will  receive  from  the  confederate 
government  a  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  when  his 
regiment  or  company  is  mustered  into  its  service, 
and  will  be  allowed  transportation  by  it  from  his 
home  to  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  troops  now 
called  for  be  ready  by  or  before  the  fifteenth  of 
March. 

Relying  upon  the  activity  and  patriotism  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  I  anticipate  a  response  from  them 
as  prompt  as  the  emergency  demands. 

Thomas  0.  Moore, 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 


Doc.  44. 

GOVERNOR  MAGOFFIN’S  MESSAGE. 

TnE  following  special  message  was  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  February,  1862. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives : 

Better  informed  as  you  are  in  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  your  constituents,  in  the  particular  lo¬ 
calities  from  which  you  come,  I  have  considered 
it  to  be  my  duty,  under  that  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  requires  of  me,  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  information  to  the  Legislature,  and 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  some  valued 
friends  of  your  honorable  body,  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
State.  A  revolutionary  provisional  government 
has  been  formed  in  Southern  Kentucky,  within 
the  line  of  the  confederate  armies,  embracing 
nearly  one  third  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 
Within  this  boundary  no  revenue  can  be  collected, 
and  the  laws  are  set  at  defiance.  Its  success 
must  depend  upon  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  the  vast 
armies  in  the  field.  The  law  provides  amply 
against  such  a  rebellion,  but  I  have  no  power  to 
quell  it.  The  constitution  designed  I  should  have, 
but  I  find  myself  without  arms,  without  money, 
without  men — without  the  means  and  the  power 
to  put  it  down.  The  Legislature  have  transferred 
all  the  resources  of  the  State,  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency,  into  the  hands  of  the  Military  Board  and 
the  Federal  army.  To  them,  then,  will  the  peo¬ 
ple  look  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  people 
arc  suffering  seriously  in  every  quarter  of  the 
State  for  the  want  of  means  to  meet  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Trade  is  stopped  in  a  great  measure,  and 
even  what  produce  finds  its  way  to  market  is 
sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices 


In  regions  over  which  the  contending  armies 
have  passed,  large  amounts  of  property  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  the  country  has  been  made 
desolate,  and  large  numbers  of  the  people  who 
v  ere  contented,  comfortable,  and  independent  are 
suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  their  fences 
have  been  destroyed,  their  stock  and  provisions 
taken,  so  that  many  cannot  make  a  crop  this 
}  ear ;  add  to  this,  that  many  persons  have  been 
fi  lghtened  or  dragged  from  their  homes  and  suf- 
ering  families.  I  he  laws  are  silent,  or  cannot 
be  executed.  Universal  gloom  and  distress  per¬ 
vade  these  regions.  Families  are  divided  and 
biokcn  up,  and  each  has  its  wrongs  or  its  woes 
to  relate.  Starvation  stares  many  in  the  face 
In  other  and  more  highly  favored  districts,  no 
property  of  any  description  can  be  sold  at  one 
third  of  its  former  value.  The  people  are  much 
in  debt.  They  would  gladly  pay,  if  their  prop¬ 
erty  would  bring  anything  like  a  reasonable  price  • 
but  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  banks— from  thirteen  to  five  millions 
of  dollars  within  a  year  or  two ;  owing  to  the 
enormous  war-debt,  which  must  be  met  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  taxation,  the  destruction  of  property 
and  of  confidence,  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds 
Dy  capitalists,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  prices, 
the  great  indebtedness  of  our  people,  and  the 
opening  of  the  courts,  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stare 
them  in  the  face  unless  they  get  relief.  I  am 
free  to  say  I  think  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  you  in  the  passage 
of  such  relief,  measures  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  constitution. 

To  be  just  to  the  creditor  and  relieve  the  debtor 
is  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  most  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion.  As  a  general  thing,  the  relief  laws  hereto¬ 
fore  passed  have  proved  disastrous  to  those  whom 
they  were  intended  to  benefit.  Especially  have 
we  a  warning  from  the  measures  adopted  in  the 
old  relief  and  anti-relief  times  in  Kentucky;  but 
the  people  cannot  pay  much  more  than  their  taxes 
now,  much  less  their  debts,  without  bankruptcy 
I  fear  the  sheriffs  will  resign  if  something  is  not 
done.  _  I  fear  even  resistance  to  the  laws  if  the 
collection  of  debts  is  enforced  by  ruinous  sacrifices 
of  property  at  public  sales.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  debtor  and  creditor  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  by  this  hor- 
lible  war.  Much  indebtedness  has  been  incurred 
by  the  purchase  of  property  here  which  has  been 
sold  in  the  South.  Persons  are  trying  to  collect 
their  debts  there  to  meet  engagements  here. 
Heavy  losses  will  be  sustained.  Heavy  taxes 
must  be  met,  and  great  sacrifices  of  property 
must  be  the  result,  unless  something  can  be  done 
for  the  sufferers. 

M  hat  ought  to  be  done  —  what  can  be  done 
for  this  class  consistent  with  reason,  humanity,, 
justice,  and  the  constitution  ?  It  is  the  debtor' 
class  the  trading  class,  who  incur  all  the  risks 
of  speculation  ;  it  is  that  class  who,  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  have  been  the  life  of  trade ; 
it  is  that  enterprising  class  of  our  citizens  who 
have  constantly  contributed  by  their  industiy  and 
liberality  to  individual  as  well  as  to  national 
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wealth ;  who  have  been  caught  in  debt  by  the 
revolution,  and  need  assistance.  Shall  their  prop¬ 
erty,  the  hard  earnings  of  years  of  toil,  risk,  and 
honest  industry,  be  swept  from  them  at  half 
its  value,  and  they,  with  their  helpless  families, 
turned  out  penniless  upon  the  world  ?  Are  these 
men,  who  have  carried  forward  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  its  rapid  advancement  to  power, 
to  receive  protection,  or  are  they  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  cupidity  and  avarice  of  another  class  who 
do  not  work — who  consume,  but  produce  nothing 
— who  add  nothing  to  the  wealth,  and  little  to 
the  happiness  of  the  country — who  live  by  lend¬ 
ing  money  at  ten  per  cent  a  year,  and  gloat  over 
the  ill-gotten  gains  of  two  per  cent  per  month, 
wrung  from  the  earnings  of  honest  industry  ? 
Shall  the  feast  of  the  capitalist  come,  in  exor¬ 
bitant  demands  of  interest  submitted  to  and 
promised  by  the  borrower,  to  save  property  from 
being  sold  at  ruinous  sacrifices  ?  Shall  the  car¬ 
nival  of  the  miser  come,  who  neither  fights  nor 
works,  and  who  has  hoarded  up  his  usurious 
gains  to  take  advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the 
people  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  It  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  for  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  country  to  be 
owned  by  a  few  men.  On  the  other  hand,  dis¬ 
honest  men  are  too  apt  to  seize  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  afforded  by  relief-laws  to  defraud  their  credi¬ 
tors. 

Numerous  as  are  the  difficulties  that  environ 
the  subject,  I  had  hoped  that  this  question  would 
have  been  answered  previous  to  your  last  adjourn¬ 
ment,  in  the  passage  of  some  constitutional  relief 
measure,  satisfactory  to  the  people ;  but  in  this  I 
was  sadly  disappointed  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that 
you  were  soon  to  meet  again,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  the  expense  incurred  in  the  call  of  another 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  at  a  time  when 
we  should  most  rigidly  economise,  diminish  our 
expenditures,  and  husband  all  our  resources, 
much  as  I  am  opposed  to  relief  laws  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  in  a  time  of  peace,  I  would 
have  thought  myself  justified  in  calling  you  back 
without  delay  to  legislate  upon  this  subject. 

Whether  a  two  thirds  valuation  law,  applied 
to  personal  as  to  real  estate,  or  a  further  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  courts,  or  some  other  mode  of  relief, 
be  the  remedy,  I  forbear  at  this  time  to  suggest, 
for  the  reason  that  a  Treasury  note  bill  is  now 
pending  before  Congress,  making  paper  money  a 
legal  tender  for  debts.  Unconstitutional  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  bill  to  be,  and  much  as  I  deprecate  its 
passage,  it  is  confidently  believed  by  its  friends 
that  it  will  prove  a  sovereign  panacea  for  our 
financial  ills,  and  afford  the  debtor  all  the  relief 
he  needs,  in  the  immediate  advance  in  his  prop¬ 
erty,  from  the  excessive  issues  of  a  depreciated 
currency.  In  any  event,  I  think  it  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  a  lien  upon 
all  the  property  of  his  debtor,  for  the  payment  of 
his  debt,  and  after  that  has  been  honestly  surren¬ 
dered,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
full  discharge  from  the  payment  of  the  remain¬ 
der.  Every  honest  man  will  pay  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  if  he  ever  becomes  able. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  act  approved  July  twenty-seventh, 
1861,  was  directed  by  Congress,  “out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropri¬ 
ated,  to  pay  to  the  Governor  of  any  State,  or  to 
his  duly  authorized  agents,  the  costs,  charges  and 
expenses  properly  incurred  by  such  State,  for  en¬ 
rolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming, 
equipping,  paying  and  transporting  its  troops 
employed  in  aiding  to  suppress  the  present  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  United  States,  to  be  settled 
upon  proper  vouchers,  to  be  filed  and  passed 
upon  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury.” 

About  the  middle  of  last  month  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Military  Board,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  furnish  me  with  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Board  for  the  above  purpose,  with 
the  proper  vouchers,  with  the  view  of  laying  them 
before  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  have  them  passed  upon  without  delay,  and 
demand  for  the  State  the  sum  she  has  expended, 
and  is  entitled  to  under  the  act  from  the  Federal 
Government.  In  reply,  I  received  a  note,  inform¬ 
ing  me  the  Board  was  not  then  ready  to  report, 
as  the  vouchers  for  some  of  the  money  expended 
had  not  then  been  obtained,  and  so  soon  as  they 
were  procured,  a  report  would  be  made.  No  re¬ 
port  having  yet  been  received,  I  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  apply  for  the  money  under  this  act.  I 
deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  that  this  matter  should  be  attended 
to  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  have  no  doubt  the 
Board  is  using  its  best  efforts  to  procure  the 
vouchers  required.  I  notified  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  due  time,  that  Kentucky  had 
assumed  her  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  incurred  by  the  war,  by  inclosing  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Pay¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  it  before  the  first  day  of  July, 
fifteen  per  cent  will  be  deducted.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  set  off  the  claim  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  taxes,  by  so  much  of  our  liquidated 
claim  against  the  Government,  and  thus  allow  the 
people  longer  time  to  meet  it  by  taxation.  The 
balance,  I  am  informed,  the  banks  are  willing  to 
receive  in  Government  bonds. 

I  forbear,  at  present,  to  make  any  allusion  to 
our  Federal  or  foreign  relations,  in  the  hope  that 
the  horrid  civil  war,  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
will  soon  be  ended,  and  trusting  that  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  will  enlighten  us  by  his  wisdom,  direct 
us  in  the  pathway  of  duty,  and  lead  us  in  the 
right  direction  through  the  troubles  which  sur¬ 
round  us.  B.  Magoffin. 


Doc.  45. 

OCCUPATION  OF  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 

GEN.  BUELL’S  DESPATCH. 

Louisville,  February  16, 1862. 
To  Major-General  McClellan : 

Mitchell’s  division,  by  a  forced  march,  reached 
the  river  at  Bowling  Green  to-day,  making  a 
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bridge  to  cross.  The  enemy  burned  the  bridge 
at  one  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  evacuat- 
mg  the  place  when  he  arrived. 

D.  C.  Buell, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

GEN.  BUELL’S  GENERAL  ORDER. 

The  following  is  a  general  order,  issued  by  Gen 
Buell  to  the  troops  of  General  Mitchell’s  division 
after  their  advance  upon  Bowling  Green : 

GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  70. 

Headquarters  Third  Division  1 
Camp  John  Q.  Adams,  ’  v 
Bowling  Green,  February  19,  1862.  ) 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Division:  You  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  march  of  forty  miles  in  twenty-eMit 
hours  and  a  half.  The  fallen  timber  and  other 
o  istructions,  opposed  by  the  enemy  to  your 
movements,  have  been  swept  from  your  path 
The  fire  of  your  artillery,  and  the  bursting  of 
your  shells,  announced  your  arrival.  Surprised 
and  ignorant  of  the  force  that  had  thus  precipi¬ 
tated  itself  upon  them,  they  fled  in  consternation. 

.  the  night  time,  over  a  frozen,  rocky,  preci¬ 
pitous  pathway,  down  rude  steps  for  fifty  feet, 
you  have  passed  the  advance-guard,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  before  the  dawn  of  day  you  have 
entered  in  triumph  a  position  of  extraordinary 
natural  strength,  and  by  your  enemy  proudly 
denominated  the  Gibraltar  of  Kentucky. 

With  your  own  hands,  through  deep  mud,  in 
drenching  rains,  and  up  rocky  pathways,  next  to 
impassable,  and  across  a  foot-path  of  your  own 
construction,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  railway 
bridge,  destroyed  for  their  protection,  by  a  re¬ 
treating  and  panic-stricken  foe,  you  have  trans¬ 
ported  upon  your  own  shoulders  your  baggage 
and  camp  equipage. 

The  General  commanding  the  department,  on 
receiving  my  report  announcing  these  facts,’  re¬ 
quests  me  to  make  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  my  command,  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  : 

“Soldiers,  who  by  resolution  and  energy  over¬ 
come  great  natural  difficulties,  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  battle,  where  their  energy  and  prowess 
are  taxed  to  a  far  less  extent.  Your  command 
have  exhibited  the  high  qualities  of  resolution 
and  energy,  in  a  degree  which  leaves  no  limit  to 
my  confidence  in  their  future  movements. 

“By  order  of 

“Brig. -Gen.  Buell, 

“Commanding  Department  of  the  Ohio.” 

Soldiers!  I  feel  a  perfect  confidence  that  the 
high  estimate  placed  upon  your  power,  endur¬ 
ance,  energy  and  heroism,  is  just.  Your  aim  and 
mine  has  been  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  our 
commanding  officer,  and  of  our  Government  and 
our  country. 

T  trust  you  feel  precisely  as  does  your  Com¬ 
manding  General,  that  nothing  is  done,  while 
anything  remains  to  be  done.  By  order  of 
Brig.-Gen.  0.  M,  Mitchell, 

Commanding. 


CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  NARRATIVE. 

Bowling  Green,  Kv.,  February  15. 
Our  victory  is  completed  !  We  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Bowling  Green.  Last  night,  at  about 
nine  o’elock,  Col.  Turchin’s  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ohio,  Col.  Stanley,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Indiana,  Major  Hall  Commanding,  the 
twenty  fourth  Illinois,  Col.  Mihialotzs,  the  "Nine¬ 
teenth  Illinois,  Col.  Turchin,  together  with  sec¬ 
tions  of  Loomis’s,  Edgarton’s  and  Simonson’s  bat¬ 
teries,  and  three  companies  of  Col.  Kennett’s  cav¬ 
alry,  were  formed  in  order,  and  marched  rapidly 
to  a  ferry,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  town  A 
single  boat  was  there,  a  kind  of  flat-boat,  upon 
which  about  fifty  infantry  or  a  score  of  cavalry 
could  pass  at  once.  The  river  is  about  a  hundred 
yards  wide  at  this  place,  and  the  descent  to  the 
water  on  one  side,  and  the  ascent  from  it  on  the 
other,  are  both  difficult,  even  when  circumstances 
are  favorable,  but  were  particularly  so  last  night, 
on  account  of  the  frozen  and  snowy  ground.  But 
the  passage  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
pedition  and  secrecy,  and  prosecuted  in  the  same 
manner  until  almost  the  entire  force,  except  the 
artillery,  had  crossed.  Before  daylight  they  were 
ready  to  march  upon  the  town,  not  knowing  but 
what  they  might,  at  any  moment,  meet  with  the 
enemy  in  formidable  numbers,  and  not  much  car¬ 
ing  if  they  did. 

The  pontoon  bridge  upon  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  the  remainder  of  the  division  should  cross 
could  not  be  finished  in  time,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  all  the  other  regiments  to  cross  at  the 
same  place  with  Col.  Turchin’s  brigade.  Owino- 
to  the  failure  of  this  order  to  reach  the  head" 
quarters  of  Gen.  Dumont,  under  whose  command 
the  rest  of  the  division  had  been  placed,  the 
troops  did  not  commence  marching  to  the  ferry 
until  six  o’clock  this  morning.  In  the  mean  time 
however,  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  entirely  abandoned  the  town,  and  when  Gen 
Dumont’s  troops  reached  the  ferry,  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  have  them  cross  over  until  the 
pontoon  bridge  should  be  completed. 

When  our  forces  reached  the  town,  it  presented 
a  scene  of  desolation  seldom  witnessed.  Almost 
all  the  inhabitants  had  gone  away— the  secession¬ 
ists  from  the  fear  of  the  Union  army,  the  Union 
people  because  they  were  frightened  by  Captain 
Loomis  s  shells.  Those  who  remained,  whether 
rebel  or  loyal,  did  the  best,  for  neither  class  were 
molested,  nor  were  their  houses  in  any  way  in- 
truded  upon;  but  it  was  impossible  to  protect 
the  hundreds  of  deserted  tenements,  and  as  many 
of  them  had  been  left  in  hot  haste,  and  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  household  goods  remained  in  them  they 
were  doubtless,  frequently  visited  and  partially 
plundered.  One  house  contained  a  large  lot  of 
sutler  s  stores,  and  of  these  the  boys  made  free 
use,  appropriating  every  article  that  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  Tobacco,  segars,  candy,  etc.,  will, 
lor  a  few  days,  be  found  in  abundance  in  some  of 
the  boys’  quarters. 

there  is  not  as  much  of  the  town  burnt  as  we 
supposed  last  night.  The  depot  was  fired,  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  locomotives  and 
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other  property  contained  therein,  after  it  became 
evident  that  if  removed  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be 
done  amid  a  storm  of  percussion- shells.  Seven 
locomotives  were  burned  in  the  depot,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  army  material. 
Hundreds  of  gun-barrels  and  locks  could  be  seen 
amongst  the  ruins,  embracing  the  remains  of  al¬ 
most  every  variety  of  “shooting-iron”  which  is 
used  at  present  among  civilized  men.  There  were 
Mississippi  rifles,  Enfield  rifles,  rifled -muskets, 
smooth-bore  muskets,  breach  -  loading  muskets, 
double  and  single-barreled  shot-guns,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  arms  of  every  description.  Bayonets, 
swords,  hangers,  bowie-knives,  butcher-knives, 
and  knives  made  of  saws  and  files,  were  there  in 
immense  quantities,  mingled  with  army  stores, 
camp-kettles,  tin  pans,  and  everything  which  us¬ 
ually  goes  to  make  up  the  indestructible  portion 
of  the  furniture  of  a  camp. 

I  was  mistaken  in  saying,  yesterday,  that  the 
two  locomotives  which  were  on  the  railroad  track 
at  the  time  we  commenced  firing,  both  escaped. 
One  of  them  was  crippled  so  that  it  could  not  get 
off,  and  is  now  in  our  hands.  The  tender  attached 
to  it  was  loaded  with  wood,  which  was  set  on  fire 
either  by  the  rebels  or  by  a  shell  from  one  of  our 
cannon,  and  the  burning  of  this  did  some  dam¬ 
age,  but  the  locomotive  will  doubtless  be  put  in 
running  order  in  a  few  days,  if  it  is  necessary.  A 
large  number  of  freight-cars  and  gravel-cars  were 
taken,  some  of  the  former  laden  with  gun-carria¬ 
ges  and  caissons.  We  also  captured  a  brass  six- 
pounder,  a  very  pretty  little  piece,  indeed.  Some¬ 
body  wishes  me  to  say  that  there  were  two  cannon 
amongst  the  spoils,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot,  as 
yet,  feel  justified  in  doing  so.  If  I  can  ascertain 
to-morrow  that  such  is  the  fact,  I  shall  most 
gladly  say  so. 

About  five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  commis¬ 
sary  stores  fell  into  our  hands.  The  quantity 
destroyed  by  the  panic-stricken  rebels  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  estimated ;  but  I  saw  a  single  pile  of  corn 
burning,  which,  judging  from  its  size  when  I  first 
found  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  had  then  been 
burning  more  than  eighteen  hours,  must  have 
contained  at  least  ten  thousand  bushels.  Two 
smaller  piles  were  being  consumed  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  larger  one.  Besides  corn,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worth  of  wheat,  flour,  beef,  ba¬ 
con,  potatoes,  and  beans,  were  given  to  the  flames. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  more  of  these  things 
had  not  been  removed  before  our  arrival,  as  the 
design  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  place,  was 
formed  long  since,  and  was  actually  begun  as 
much  as  two  weeks  ago,  by  the  withdrawal  of  ar¬ 
tillery  from  some  of  the  outworks. 

Of  course,  all  the  buildings  which  contained 
these  stores  were  also  burned,  together  with  a 
mill  or  two,  and  a  few  private  residences — amongst 
which  was  the  mansion  of  Hon.  Warner  Under¬ 
wood,  former  member  of  Congress  from  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  district,  and  brother  of  Judge  Under¬ 
wood,  ex-United  States  Senator.  The  house  of 
the  Judge  is  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  shared  the  same  fate 
had  not  the  vandals  been  suddenly  and  unex¬ 


pectedly  driven  from  their  prey.  It  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  both  the  Judge  and  his  broth¬ 
er  have  been  unflinching  Union  men  all  their 
lives,  and  that  neither  the  seductions  of  treason, 
nor  the  threats  of  traitors  could  shake  their  stead¬ 
fast  loyalty.  Their  devotion  has  cost  them  much, 
and  what  they  have  suffered  has  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  the  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
which  that  arch  -  scoundrel,  Simon  Bolivar  Buck¬ 
ner,  issued  last  September:  “I  return  amongst 
you,  citizens  of  Kentucky,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
the  advance  of  which  is  composed  entirely  of  Ken¬ 
tuckians.  We  do  not  come  to  molest  any  citi¬ 
zen,  whatever  may  be  his  political  opinions.” 
Falsehood  seems  to  be  a  constituent  element  of 
the  rebellion,  as  much  as  plunder  ami  outrage. 

The  value  of  the  rebel  property  destroyed  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  consequence  of  Gen.  Mitchell’s 
brilliant  dash,  has  been  variously  estimated. 
When  I  put  it  at  a  half-million  of  dollars,  I  adopt 
the  lowest  estimate  that  I  have  heard.  The  pro¬ 
visions  consumed  were  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  rebel  army,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  can  afford  to  lose  them  at  all.  The  injury 
to  their  cause  could  scarcely  be  greater,  if  they 
had  had  a  thousand  men  slain  in  battle. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  not 
accomplished  without  some  loss.  A  shell  or 
two  from  Loomis’s  unerring  ten-pounder  Parrotts, 
burst  among  them  before  they  got  entirely  out  of 
rantre,  killing  and  wounding  at  least  a  dozen  of 
them.  These  were  the  celebrated  Texan  Rang¬ 
ers,  who  have  spread  such  terror  amongst  the 
loyal,  peaceable  people  of  Southern  Kentucky, 
but  notwithstanding  their  braggadocio,  swell,  ami 
swagger,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  invul¬ 
nerability,  have  never  yet  dared  to  meet  even 
a  squad  of  our  troops  in  fair  fight.  Indeed,  I 
might  say  that  they  have  not  dared  to  meet  us  at 
all,  either  on  fair  terms  or  otherwise,  and  their  ex¬ 
ploits  have  been  wholly  confined  to  plundering 
and  stealing  from  unarmed  citizens,  burning  their 
dwellings  and  insulting  and  abusing  their  women 
and  children.  Nothing  could  have  delighted  us 
more  than  the  fact  that,  in  the  run  from  Bowling 
Green,  a  dozen  of  the  thieving  rascals  were  made 
to  bite  the  dust. 

But  the  value  of  Gen.  Mitchell’s  conquest  is 
not  to  be  estimated  either  by  the  number  of  the 
enemy  killed  and  taken,  or  by  the  .amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  they  lost.  It  is  immediately  almost  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  traitors  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  its  moral  effect  in  discouraging  them, 
raising  the  hopes  of  loyal  men  in  the  South,  and 
damaging  the  rebel  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  will  be  incalculable. 

I,  for  one,  am  proud  to  be,  even  in  an  humble 
capacity,  a  member  of  that  division  of  the  army 
which  first  occupied  the  Western  Manassas  of  the 
enemy,  Bowling  Green.  Y.  S. 

PROVIDENCE  “JOURNAL”  ACCOUNT. 

Bowlins  Gkekn,  February  16. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  days  of  excitement 
and  trial*  Last  Tuesday,  February  11th,  Gen. 
Mitchell’s  division  left  their  camp  at  Bacon  Creek, 
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Kentucky,  and  marched  to  their  camp  called 
Camp  Madison,  one  mile  beyond  Green  River. 
The  business  of  this  division  is  transacted  very 
secretly,  and  consequently  thoroughly.  We  did 
not  receive  orders  to  start  until  until  about  nine 
o  clock  the  preceding  evening,  and  being  required 
to  strike  tents  at  five,  we  had  a  busy  night.  The 
roads  were  in  splendid  order,  except  near  the 
creek  and  Green  River,  where  they  were  very 
bad.  Though  we  marched  but  ten  miles,  we 
were  all  tired  enough  when  night  arrived,  as  we 
had  lain  idle  so  long.  The  next  night  our  regi¬ 
ment  went  on  picket.  On  returning,  we  found 
ourselves  ordered  to  march  at  four  the  next 
morning.  The  bridge  at  Green  River  had  been 
repaired,  so  that  we  could  cross  by  rail  or  wagon. 
We  were  delayed  there  a  long  time,  the  crossing 
being  a  tedious  operation. 

Thursday  morning,  our  division  —  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  —  left  Camp  Madison  for 
Bowling  Green,  forty -two  miles  distant.  We 
made  twenty  miles  the  first  day,  reaching  a  spot 
one  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Bell’s  Tavern  on 
Glasgow  Junction.  The  railroad  appears  to  be  a 
little  injured.  All  the  railroad  buildings  were 
destroyed.  Some  were  smoking  when  we  passed. 
The  roads  the  first  day  were  in  splendid  order, 
but  much  obstructed  by  trees,  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  speedily  removed  by  two  companies  of 
mechanics  and  engineers,  who  swung  their  axes 
with  a  will,  and  we  were  never  stopped  over 
fifteen  minutes  by  them.  The  ponds  along  the 
road  were  filled  with  dead  horses  and  cattle,  as 
long  as  any  cattle  were  to  be  found  to  fill  them. 
We  rested  at  noon  at  Cave  City,  which  was  very 
nearly  destroyed.  On  the  second  day,  we  started 
for  Bowling  Green.  The  next  morning  was  cold, 
with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  snow  ;  but  we 
were  up  betimes  and  on  our  way,  the  Nineteenth 
Illinois  ahead  as  usual,  with  her  blue  flag  waving 
triumphantly.  Our  road  was  obstructed,  and 
was  filled  with  signs  of  the  rapid  retreat  of  Hind¬ 
man’s  forces. 

We  pushed  on  vigorous! and  made  the  miles 
rapidly  disappear.  Hearing  repeatedly  that  the 
railroad  bridge  was  destroyed,  and  that  the  con¬ 
federates  would  now  stand  this  side  of  the  river, 
Col.  Turchin  ordered  the  cavalry  and  one  battery 
ahead.  The  ranks  opened  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  Capt.  Loomis’s  battery  dashed  by  in  fine 
style,  and  reached  Bowling  Green  about  ten  , 
o’clock.  We  heard  the  cannon  roar,  and  then 
we  hurried  on  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
opposite  Bowling  Green  about  two  o’clock,  I  think,  < 
thus  making  the  forty-two  miles  in  about  thirty- 
seven  hours.  After  the  firing  commenced,  we  ] 
seized  every  team  along  the  road,  and  had  the  ; 
boys’  knapsacks  drawn  by  horses  the  rest  of  the  < 
way,  much  to  the  relief  of  our  tired  shoulders.  ( 
Gen.  Turchin  fired  the  first  shell  into  the  town,  ] 
and  immediately  three  regiments  were  seen  scam-  ] 
poring  on  to  the  cars,  and  putting  off  with  what 
they  haiL 


1  But  though  within  a  mile  of  Bowling  Green, 
.  we  were  powerless  to  interfere,  for  there  was 
J  Barren  River,  wide  and  unfordable,  between  us, 
1  and  both  bridges  destroyed.  The  Texas  Rangers 
3  soon  began  to  fire  all  the  public  buildings,  and 
1  we  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Some  fifty  of 
3  us  got  ready,  under  Capt.  Scott,  to  cross  in  a  little 
3  skiff  by  parties,  and  try  to  drive  out  the  few  who 
r  remained  to  perform  this  work,  but  the  General 
5  would  not  allow  it.  We  then  pitched  our  tents, 
i  and  prepared  to  wait  until  a  bridge  could  be 
-  erected.  When  snugly  tucked  in  our  blankets, 
i  the  assembly  beat  to  arms,  and  after  much  scold- 
;  ing — for  we  were  very  tired  and  foot-sore— the 
i  brigade  was  in  ranks.  We  expected  to  march  to 
town,  but  were  put  on  the  back  track  some  three 
;  miles.  We  left  the  main  road,  and  soon  came  to 
the  river,  where  we  built  fires  and  rested  as  well 
as  possible.  Here  the  repairs  of  an  old  wherry 
were  completed,  and  we  crossed  the  river,  pro¬ 
tected  by  artillery.  There  was  a  slight  snow 
falling,  and  very  uncomfortably  cold  it  was.  We 
had  a  tedious  time  crossing.  The  Nineteenth  and 
Twenty-fourth,  Hecker’s  Illinois,  crossed  first. 
We  pushed  on  slowly  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  town,  where  we  halted,  waiting  for  the  rest. 
But  the  boys,  getting  almost  frozen,  declared  that 
they  had  rather  be  shot  than  frozen,  and  we  then 
pushed  on,  seeing  no  enemy,  but  rather  fearing  a 
ruse,  and  that  they  would  return  upon  us  in  large 
force.  But  no  enemy  appeared,  and  we  were 
soon  surrounding  the  fires,  some  of  which  had 
been  burning  for  several  days.  All  the  public 
buildings,  and  several  warehouses  filled  with 
pork,  beef,  coffee,  etc.,  are  destroyed.  A  pile  of 
grain,  thirty  feet  by  twenty,  was  burning  when 
we  arrived.  Four  engines  and  several  cars  were 
also  burnt.  This  was  their  depot,  and  the  cars 
had  been  carrying  away  provisions  for  a  week. 
Still,  immense  quantities  w'ere  destroyed — boxes 
of  guns,  large  numbers  of  Bowie-knives  roughly 
fashioned  of  iron,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of 
shooting  apparatus,  and  all  sorts  of  hardware  for 
cooking  and  other  uses,  in  immense  quantities.  I 
learn  that  we  were  not  expected  for  a  week,  and 
we  took  them  by  surprise.  Our  artillery  made 
such  quick  time,  that  they  received  their  first 
news  of  our  approach  in  the  shape  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  which  struck  the  building  in  which  Hardee 
was,  and  caused  him  to  make  double-quick  time 
out  of  town.  We  anticipated,  for  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  an  attack  from  the  confederate  forces, 
as  we  had  but  only  four  regiments  and  some 
cavalry ;  but  we  have  the  town  safe  and  fast  now. 

The  citizens  seem  to  be  out  of  heart,  and  do 
nothing.  No  alarm  was  given  at  a  fire  last  night, 
and  you  would  not  have  known,  in  the  back  part 
of  the  town,  that  there  was  any  fire.  Bowling 
Green  had  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  There  are  now  about  one  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Pugnacious. 
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Doc.  46. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

COMMODORE  FOOTE’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Flag-Ship  St.  Louis,  near  Fort  Donelson,  ) 
Via  Paducah,  February  15,  1862.  j 

To  the  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Nary : 

I  made  an  attack  on  Fort  Donelson  yesterday, 
at  three  o’clock  p.m.,  with  four  iron-clad  gunboats 
and  two  wooden  ones,  and  after  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  severe  fighting,  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
within  less  than  four  hundred  yards  of  the  Fort, 
the  wheel  of  this  vessel  and  the  tiller  of  the  Lou¬ 
isville  were  shot  away,  rendering  the  two  boats 
unmanageable.  They  then  drifted  down  the  river. 
The  two  remaining  boats  were  also  greatly  dam¬ 
aged  between  wind  and  water.  This  vessel  alone 
received  fifty-nine  shots,  and  the  others  about  half 
that  number  each.  There  were  fifty-four  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  attack,  which  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  would,  in  fifteen  minutes  more,  could  the 
action  have  been  continued,  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Fort  bearing  upon  us,  as  the  enemy 
was  running  from  his  batteries  when  the  two  gun¬ 
boats  helplessly  drifted  down  the  river  from  dis¬ 
abled  steering  apparatus,  as  the  relieving  tackles 
could  not  steer  the  vessels  in  the  strong  current. 
The  fleeing  enemy  returned  to  the  river  battery 
guns,  from  which  they  had  been  driven,  and  again 
hotly  poured  fire  upon  us.  The  enemy  must  have 
brought  over  twenty  guns  to  bear  upon  our  gun¬ 
boats  from  the  water  battery  and  the  main  fort 
on  the  hill,  while  we  could  onty  return  the  fire 
with  twelve  boat-guns  from  the  four  boats.  One 
rifled-gun  aboard  the  Carondelet  burst  during  the 
action. 

The  officers  and  men  in  this  hotly  contested 
but  unequal  fight,  behaved  with  the  greatest  gal¬ 
lantry  and  determination,  all  deploring  the  acci¬ 
dent  which  rendered  two  of  our  gunboats  help¬ 
less  in  the  narrow  river  and  swift  current.  On 
consultation  with  General  Grant  and  my  own 
officers — as  my  services  here,  until  we  can  repair 
damages  by  bringing  up  a  competent  force  from 
Cairoi  to  attack  the  Fort,  are  much  less  required 
than  they  are  at  Cairo — I  shall  proceed  to  that 
place. 

I  have  sent  the  Tyler  to  the  Tennessee  River 
to  render  the  railroad  bridge  impassable. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

rlag-Omcer  Commanding  Naval  Force  Western  Division. 
OFFICIAL  DESPATCH  FROM  COMMODORE  FOOTE. 

Cairo,  III.,  February  IT. 

To  Hon.  G.  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

The  Carondelet  has  just  arrived  from  Fort  Don¬ 
elson,  and  brings  information  of  the  capture  of 
that  Fort  by  the  land  forces  yesterday  morning 
with  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  Johnston  and 
Buckner  are  taken  prisoners.  Loss  heavy  on 
both  sides.  Floyd  escaped  with  five  thousand 
men  during  the  night.  I  go  up  with  the  gun¬ 
boats,  and  as  soon  as  possible  will  proceed  up  to 
Clarksville.  Eight  mortar-boats  are  on  their  wav, 
with  which  I  hope  to  attack  that  place.  My  foot 


is  painful,  but  not  dangerous.  The  army  has  be¬ 
haved  gloriously.  I  shall  be  able  to  take  but  two 
iron-clad  gunboats  with  me,  as  the  others  are  dis¬ 
abled.  The  trophies  of  war  are  immense,  and  the 
particulars  will  soon  be  given. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Army  in  the  Field,  I 
Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1862.  J 

Gen.  G.  W.  Cullom ,  Chief  of  Staff  Department 
of  Missouri  : 

General  :  I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  you  the 
unconditional  surrender,  this  morning,  of  Fort 
Donelson,  with  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  prison¬ 
ers,  at  least  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large 
amount  of  stores,  horses,  mules,  and  other  public 
property. 

I  left  Fort  Henry  on  the  twelfth  inst.,  with  a 
force  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  divided  into 
two  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Generals 
McClernand  and  Smith.  Six  regiments  were  sent 
around  by  water,  the  day  before,  convoyed  by  a 
gunboat,  or  rather  started  one  day  later  than  one 
of  the  gunboats,  with  instructions  not  to  pass  it. 

The  troops  made  the  march  in  good  order,  the 
head  of  the  column  arriving  within  two  miles  of 
the  fort  at  twelve  o’clock  m.  At  this  point  the 
enemy’s  pickets  were  met  and  driven  in. 

lho  fortifications  of  the  enemy  were  from  this 
point  gradually  approached  and  surrounded,  with 
occasional  skirmishing  on  the  line.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  gunboats 
and  reenforcements  sent  by  water,  no  attack  was 
made ;  but  the  investment  was  extended  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  and  drawn  closer  to  his 
works,  with  skirmishing  all  day.  The  evening 
of  the  thirteenth,  the  gunboats  and  reenforcements 
arrived.  On  the  fourteenth  a  gallant  attack  was 
made  by  Flag-Officer  Foote  upon  the  enemy’s 
works  with  his  fleet.  The  engagement  lasted 
probably  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  bid  fair  to  re¬ 
sult  favorably  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  when 
two  unlucky  shots  disabled  two  of  the  armored 
gunboats,  so  that  they  were  carried  back  by  the 
current.  The  remaining  two  were  very  much  dis¬ 
abled  also,  having  received  a  number  of  heavy 
shots  about  the  pilot-house  and  other  parts  of  the 
vessels.  After  these  mishaps,  I  concluded  to 
make  the  investment  of  Fort  Donelson  as  perfect 
as  possible,  and  partially  fortify  and  await  repairs 
to  the  gunboats.  This  plan  was  frustrated,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  enemy  making  a  most  vigorous  at-  . 
tack  upon  our  right  wing,  commanded  by  Gen. 

J.  A.  McClernand,  with  a  portion  of  the  force  un¬ 
der  Gen.  L.  Wallace.  The  enemy  were  repelled 
after  a  closely  contested  battle  of  several  hours, 
in  which  our  loss  was  heavy.  The  officers,  and 
particularly  field  officers,  suffered  out  of  propor¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  the  means  yet  of  determining  our 
loss  even  approximately,  but  it  cannot  fall  far  short 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  killed,  wounded  and 
missing.  Of  the  latter,  I  understand  through  Gen. 
Buckner,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  taken 
prisoners.  I  shall  retain  enough  of  the  enemy 
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to  exchange  for  them,  as  they  were  immediately 
shipped  off  and  not  left  for  recapture. 

About  the  close  of  this  action  the  ammunition 
in  the  cartridge-boxes  gave  out,  which,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  field  officers,  produced  great 
confusion  in  the  ranks.  Seeing  that  the  enemy 
did  not  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  I  ordered  a 
charge  upon  the  left — enemy’s  right— with  the 
division  under  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  which  was  most 
brilliantly  executed,  and  gave  to  our  arms  full  as¬ 
surance  of  victory.  The  battle  lasted  until  dark, 
giving  us  possession  of  part  of  their  intrench- 
ments.  An  attack  was  ordered  upon  their  other 
flank,  after  the  charge  by  Gen.  Smith  was  com¬ 
menced,  by  the  divisions  under  Gen.  McClernand 
and  Wallace,  which,  notwithstanding  the  hours 
of  exposure  to  a  heavy  fire  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  was  gallantly  made,  and  the  enemy  further 
repulsed.  At  the  points  thus  gained,  night  hav¬ 
ing  come  on,  all  the  troops  encamped  for  the 
night,  feeling  that  a  complete  victory  would  crown 
their  labors  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
This  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  Gen.  S.  B. 
Buckner  sent  a  message  to  our  camp  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  proposing  an  armistice,  etc.  A  copy  of 
the  correspondence  which  ensued  is  herewith  ac¬ 
companied. 

I  cannot  mention  individuals  who  specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  but  leave  that  to  division 
and  brigade  officers,  whose  reports  will  be  for¬ 
warded  as  soon  as  received.  To  division  com¬ 
manders,  however,  Generals  McClernand,  Smith 
and  Wallace,  I  must  do  the  justice  to  say  that 
each  of  them  were  with  their  commands  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  and  were  always  ready  to  exe¬ 
cute  all  orders,  no  matter  what  the  exposure  to 
themselves. 

At  the  hour  the  attack  was  made  on  General 
McClernand’s  command,  I  was  absent,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  Flag-Officer  Foote,  requesting 
me  to  go  and  see  him,  he  being  unable  to  call. 

My  personal  staff" — Col.  J.  D.  Webster,  Chief 
of  Staff;  Col.  J.  Riggin,  Jr.,  volunteer  Aid ;  Capt. 
J.  A.  Rawlins,  A.  A.  General ;  Captains  C.  B.  La- 
gow  and  W.  S.  Hillyer,  Aids,  and  Lieut. -Col.  V. 
B.  McPherson,  Chief  Engineer — all  are  deserving 
of  personal  mention  for  their  gallantry  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

For  full  details,  anfl.  reports  and  particulars,  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  the  Engineer, 
Medical  Director  and  commanders  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  to  follow. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gkant, 

Brigadier-General. 

Correspondence. 

GEN.  BUCKNER  TO  GEN.  GKANT. 

Headquarters  Fort  Donelson,  ) 
February  16,  1862.  j 

Sir  :  In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
governing  the  present  situation  of  affairs  at  this 
station,  I  propose  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Federal  forces,  the  appointment  of  Commis¬ 


sioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitulation  of 
the  forces  and  post  under  my  command,  and  in 
that  view  suggest  an  armistice  until  twelve 
o’clock  to-day. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brigadier-General  C.S.A. 

To  Brigadier-Gen.  Grant, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  near  Fort  Donelson. 

LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  BEARER  OF  DES¬ 
PATCHES. 

Headquarters  Fort  Donelson,  ) 
February  16,  1862.  J 

Major  Cashy  will  take  or  send  by  an  officer 
to  the  nearest  picket  of  the  enemy,  the  accom¬ 
panying  communication  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  re¬ 
quest  information  of  the  point  where  future 
communication  will  reach  him  ;  also  inform  him 
that  my  headquarters  will  be,  for  the  present,  in 
Dover. 

[Signed]  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brigadier-General. 

Have  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  Fort  Donelson ; 
not  on  the  battery,  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brigadier-General. 

general  grant’s  REPLY. 

Headquarters  Army  in  the  Field,  ) 
Camp  near  Donelson,  Feb.  16.  \ 

To  Gen.  8.  B.  Buckner  Confederate  Army : 

Yours  of  this  date,  proposing  an  armistice  and 
appointment  of  Commissioners  to  settle  terms  of 
capitulation,  is  just  received.  No  terms,  other 
than  an  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender 
can  be  accepted. 

I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works.  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  _  U.  S.  Grant, 

Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Commanding. 

GENERAL  BUCKNER’S  LETTER  OF  SURRENDER. 

Headquarters  Dover,  Tenn.,  ) 
February  16,  1862.  j 

To  Brig.-Gen.  IT.  8.  Grant ,  IJ.S.A.  ; 

Sir  :  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my 
command,  incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of 
commanders,  and  the  overwhelming  force  under 
your  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  confederate  arms  yester¬ 
day,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalrous 
terms  which  you  propose.  I  am,  sir,  your  very 
obedient  servant,  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Brig.-Gen.  C.S.A. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  ORDER. 

GENERAL  ORDER  No.  2. 

Headquarters  District  op  West-Tenn.,  ) 

Fort  Donelson,  Feb.  17, 1S62.  j 

The  General  Commanding  takes  great  pleasure 
in  congratulating  the  troops  of  this  command  for 
the  triumph  over  rebellion  gained  by  their  valor 
on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  in¬ 
stant. 

For  four  successive  nights,  without  shelter 
during  the  most  inclement  weather  known  in 
this  latitude,  they  faced  an  enemy  in  large  force 
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in  a  position  chosen  by  himself.  Though  strong¬ 
ly  fortified  by  nature,  all  the  additional  safe¬ 
guards  suggested  by  science  were  added.  With¬ 
out  a  murmur  this  was  borne,  prepared  at  all 
times  to  receive  an  attack,  and  with  continuous 
skirmishing  by  day,  resulting  ultimately  in  forc¬ 
ing  the  enemy  to  surrender  without  conditions. 

The.  vidxny  achieved  is  not  only  great  in  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  breaking  down  rebellion, 
but  has  secured  the  greatest  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  ever  taken  in  any  battle  on  this  con¬ 
tinent. 

Fort  Donelsonwill  hereafter  be  marked  in  cap¬ 
itals  on  the  map  of  our  united  country,  and  the 
men  who  fought  the  battle  will  live  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  grateful  people. 

By  order  U.  S.  Grant, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  WEBSTER. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  enemy  for  the 
defence  of  this  position  were  very  extensive.  A 
complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the  works  and 
vicinity  would  require  more  means  and  time  than 
can  now  be  commanded. 

The  water  batteries,  (upper  and  lower,)  which 
were  intended  to  subserve  the  primary  object  of 
the  position,  the  control  of  the  river  navigation, 
were  well  located  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  lower  and  principal  one  were  mounted 
nine  pieces— eight  thirty-two-pounders  and  a  ten- 
inch  columbiad.  At  the  upper,  one  gun  of  the 
extensive  form  and  dimensions  for  a  ten-inch  co¬ 
lumbiad,  but  bored  as  a  thirty-two-pounder  and 
rifled,  and  two  thirty -two -pound  carronades. 
Both  these  batteries  are  sunken  or  excavated  in 
the  hillside.  In  the  lower,  strong  traverses  are 
left  between  the  guns  to  secure  them  against  an 
enfilading  fire.  The  elevation  above  the  water, 
say  thirty  feet  at  the  time  of  the  gunboat  attack, 
gave  them  a  fine  command  of  the  river,  and 
made  the  task  of  attacking  them  in  front  an  ar¬ 
duous  one.  .  The  range  of  the  guns  in  arc  was, 
however,  quite  limited. 

The  main  fort  was  in  the  rear  of  these  bat¬ 
teries,  occupying  a  high  range  cloven  by  a  deep 
gorge  opening  toward  the  south.  The  outworks 
consisted  in  the  main  of  what  have  come  to  be 
called  rifle-pits — shallow  ditches,  the  earth  from 
which  is  thrown  to  the  point,  affording  them  a 
shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  attack. 

Along  the  front  of  this  extensive  line,  the  trees 
had  been  felled,  and  the  brush  cut  and  bent 
over  breast  high,  making  a  wide  abattis  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  through.  The  line  run  along  a  ridge, 
cut  through  by  several  ravines  running  toward 
the  river.  The  hill-side  rises  by  abrupt  ascents 
to  a  height  of  perhaps  seventy-five  or  eighty 

Our  army  approached  the  place  with  very  little 
knowledge  of  its  topography.  Our  first  line  of 
battle  was  formed  on  the  twelfth  instant,  in  some 
open  fields  opposite  the  enemy’s  centre.  On  the 
thirteenth  we  were  established  on  a  line  of  heights 
in  general  parallelism  with  the  enemy’s  outworks 
and  extending  a  distance  of  over  three  miles. 


Various  elevations  and  spurs  of  the  hills  af¬ 
forded  position  for  our  artillery,  from  which  we 
annoyed  the  enemy,  but  which  were  not  of  such 
commanding  character  as  to  enable  us  to  achieve 
decided  results.  The  ranges  were  long  and  the 
thick  woods  prevented  clear  sight. 

During  the  next  two  days  our  lines  were  grad¬ 
ually  extended  to  the  right  and  left,  our  skir¬ 
mishers  thrown  out  in  front,  keeping  up  an  active 
and,  as  we  since  learn,  an  effective  fire  upon  the 
enemy’s  outworks.  On  the  thirteenth,  a  gallant 
charge  was  made  against  the  enemy,  and  was 
probably  only  prevented  from  being  successful 
by  .  the  fall  of  the  colonel  leading  it,  who  was 
seriously  wounded. 

Up  to  the  fifteenth  our  operations  had  been 
chiefly  those  of  investment,  but  we  had  not 
gained  a  position  from  which  our  artillery  could  be 
advantageously  used  against  the  main  fort.  On 
the  fifteenth  the  enemy,  seeming  to  grow  uncom¬ 
fortable  under  the  constricting  process,  came  out 
of  his  intrenchments  and  attacked  our  right  with 
great  force  and  determination,  achieving  consid¬ 
erable  success  in  the  forenoon.  This  active 
movement  necessitated  active  retaliation.  On 
the  left  Aving  an  attack  was  ordered  on  the  out¬ 
works,  and  the  right  was  reenforced  and  ordered 
to  retake  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning.  How 
well  both  orders  were  executed,  need  not  be 
stated.  On  the  right  our  former  position  was 
regained  and  passed,  and  on  the  left  a  successful 
assault  gave  us  possession  of  a  position  within 
the  enemy’s  lines,  and  opened  the  way  to  a  still 
better  one,  which  nightfall  alone  prevented  us 
from  occupying  with  our  rifled  artillery,  which 
would  readily  have  commanded  the  enemy’s 
main  works. 

This  repulse  from  the  ground  so  hardly  won 
in  the  forenoon,  and  probably  still  more  our  pos¬ 
session  of  a  vantage  gained  within  their  lines,  in¬ 
duced  the  enemjr  to  capitulate  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth.  J.  D.  Webster, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

REPORT  OP  GENERAL  LEWIS  WALLACE. 


Headquarters  Third  Division  U.  S.  Forces,  ) 
District  of  West-Tknnessee,  ’  l 

Fort  Henry,  February  20,  1S62.  ) 

Gapt.  John  A.  Rawlins ,  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.  U.  S. 

Forces ,  District  of  West- Tennessee : 

Sir:  A  report  of  the  action  of  my  division  be¬ 
fore  Fort  Donelson  has  been  delayed  from  various 
causes.  I  submit  it  to  the  General  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  Third  division  assigned  to  me,  consisted 
of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana,  Lieut.  -  Col.  Osborn 
commanding;  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  Col.  John 
II.  McHenry  ;  Forty-fourth  Indiana,  Col.  Hugh 
B.  Reed  ;  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Col. 
James  M.  Shackelford,  all  constituting  the  First 
brigade,  Col.  Charles  Cruft  commanding.  Also 
the  First  Nebraska,  Lieut. -Col.  McCord ;  Seventy- 
sixth  Ohio,  Col.  Woods ;  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  Col. 
Steadman,  constituting  the  Third  brigade,  Col. 
John  M.  Thayer  commanding.  A  brigade  num¬ 
bered  “  Second  ”  in  the  order,  was  not  formed 
together,  as  an  organization,  before  or  after  the 
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action.  Three  regiments,  the  Forty-sixth  Illinois 
Col.  Davis ;  Fifty-seventh  Illinois,  Col.  Baldwin  : 
and  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Col.  Lynch,  believed 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  last-mentioned  brigade, 
came  up  on  Saturday  during  the  action,  and  were 
attached  to  Col.  Thayer’s  command. 

The  position  of  the  Third  division  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  attack,  Gen.  McClernand  be¬ 
ing  on  the  right,  and  General  Smith  on  the  left. 
My  orders,  received  from  Gen.  Grant,  were  to 
hold  my  position  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
escaping  in  that  direction — in  other  words,  to  re¬ 
main  there  and  repel  any  sally  from  the  Fort. 
Under  the  orders,  I  had  no  authority  to  take  the 
offensive. 

The  line  established  for  my  command  was  on 
the  cone  of  a  high  ridge,  thickly  wooded  to  the 
front  and  rear,  and  traversed  by  a  road  which 
made  the  way  of  communication  from  the  right 
to  -the  left  of  our  army.  The  right  of  my  divi¬ 
sion,  when  posted,  was  within  good  supporting 
distance  from  Gen.  McClernand,  and  not  more  than 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy’s  outworks  ; 
indeed,  my  whole  line  was  within  easy  cannon- 
shot  from  them. 

The  evening  of  the  fourteenth  (Friday)  was 
quiet,  broken  at  intervals  by  guns  from  the  reb¬ 
els.  At  night,  pickets  were  sent  to  the  front 
along  the  line,  which  was  retired  somewhat  be¬ 
hind  the  ridge,  to  enable  the  men  in  safety  to 
build  fires  for  their  bivouacs.  They  lay  down 
as  best  they  could  on  beds  of  ice  and  snow,  strong 
cold  wind  making  their  condition  still  more  dis° 
agreeable. 

The  morning  of  the  fifteenth  my  division  form¬ 
ed  line  early,  called  up  by  the  sound  of  battle 
raging  on  the  extreme  right,  supposed,  at  first, 
to  be  Gen.  McClernand  attacking.  The  firing 
was  very  heavy  and  continuous,  being  musketry 
and  artillery  mixed.  About  eight  o’clock  came 
a  message  from  Gen.  McClernand,  asking  assist¬ 
ance.  It  was  hurried  to  headquarters,  but  Gen. 
Grant  was,  at  that  time,  on  board  one  of  the  gun¬ 
boats,  arranging,  as  was  understood,  an  attack 
from  the  river-side.  Before  it  was  heard  from,  a 
second  message  reached  me  from  Gen.  McClern¬ 
and,  stating,  substantially,  that  the  enemy  had 
turned  his  Hank,  and  were  endangering  his  whole 
command.  Upon  this,  Col.  Cruft  was  instantly 
orded  to  move  his  brigade  on  to  the  right,  and 
report  to  Gen.  McClernand.  Imperfectly  direct¬ 
ed  by  a  guide,  the  Colonel’s  command  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  engaged  lines, 
where  it  was  attacked  by  a  largely  superior  force, 
and,  after  the  retreat  or  retirement  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  he  was  sent  to  support,  for  a  time  boro  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  After  a  varied  struggle, 
charging  and  receiving  charges,  the  enemy  quit 
him,  when  he  fell  back  in  position  nearer  to  sup¬ 
port,  his  ranks  in  good  order  and  unbroken,  ex¬ 
cept  where  soldiers  of  other  regiments  plunged 
through  them  in  hurried  retreat.  In  this  way,  a 
portion  of  Col.  Shackelford’s  regiment,  (Twenty- 
fifth  Kentucky,)  and  about  twenty  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Indiana,  with  their  commanding  officers,  be¬ 
came  separated  from  their  colors.  i 


Soon  fugitives  from  the  battle  came  crowding 
up  the  hill,  in  rear  of  my  own  line,  bringing  un* 
mistakable  signs  of  disaster.  Captain  Rawlins 
was  conversing  with  me  at  the  time,  when  a 
mounted  officer  galloped  down  the  road,  shout¬ 
ing  .  We  are  cut  to  pieces  !  ”  The  effect  was 
very  perceptible.  To  prevent  a  panic  among  the 
regiments  of  my  Third  brigade,  I  ordered  Colonel 
Thayer  to  move  on  by  the  right  flank.  He 
promptly  obeyed.  Going  in  advance  of  the  move¬ 
ments  myself,  I  met  portions  of  regiments  of 
Gen.  McClernand  s  division  coming  back  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  conducted  by  their  brigade  com¬ 
manders,  Cols.  Wallace,  Oglesby  and  McArthur, 
and  all  calling  for  more  ammunition,  want  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  Col. 
Wallace,  whose  coolness  under  the  circumstances 
was  astonishing,  informed  me  that  the  enemy 
were  following,  and  would  shortly  attack.  The 
crisis  was  come ;  there  was  no  time  to  await  or¬ 
ders  ;  my  Third  brigade  had  to  be  thrust  between 
our  retiring  forces  and  the  advancing  foe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  I  conducted  Col.  Thayer’s  command  up 
the  road  where  the  ridge  dips  toward  the  rebel 
works  ;  directed  the  Colonel  to  form  a  new  line 
of  battle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  old  one ;  sent 
for  company  A,  Chicago  light  artillery,  and  des¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  inform  Gen.  Smith  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  ask  him  for  assistance.  The 
head  of  Col.  Thayer’s  column  filed  right,  double- 
quick.  Lieut.  Wood,  commanding  the  artillery 
company  sent  for,  galloped  up  with  a  portion  of 
his  battery,  and  posted  his  pieces  so  as  to  sweep 
approach  by  the  road  in  front;  a  line  of  re¬ 
serve  was  also  formed  at  convenient  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Ohio,  and  Forty-sixth  and  Fifty  -  seventh 
Illinois. 

The  new  front  thus  formed  covered  the  retiring- 
regiments,  helpless  from  lack  of  ammunition,  but 
which  coolly  halted  not  far  off;  some  of  them  act¬ 
ually  within  reach  of  the  enemy’s  musketry,  to 
refill  their  cartridge-boxes.  And,  as  formed  my 
new  front  consisted  of  Wood’s  battery  across  the 
road  ;  on  the  right  of  the  battery,  the  First  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Fifty-eighth  Illinois ;  left,  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  a  detached  company  of  the  Thirty-second 
Illinois,  Capt.  Davison,  and  the  Fifty-eighth  Ohio 
its  left  obliquely  retired. 

Scarcely  had  this  formation  been  made  when 
the  enemy  attacked,  corning  up  the  road,  and 
through  the  shrubs  and  trees  on  both  sides  of 
it,  and  making  the  battery  and  the  First  Nebras¬ 
ka  the  principal  points  of  attack.  They  met  this 
storm,  no  man  flinching,  and  their  fire  was  terri¬ 
ble.  To  say  they  did  well,  is  not  enough — their 
conduct  was  splendid.  They  alone  repelled  the 
charge.  Col.  Cruft,  as  was  afterward  ascertain- 
ed, .  from  his  position  saw  the  enemy  retire  to 
their  works  pell-mell,  and  in  confusion.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  Lieut.  Wood  and 
his  company,  and  Lieut. -Col.  McCord  and  his 
sturdy  regiment.  That  was  the  last  sally  from 
Fort  Donelson. 

This  assault  on  my  position  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  bold  attempt  to  follow  up  the  success 
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gained  by  the  enemy  in  their  attack  on  our  right. 
Fortunately,  it  was  repelled.  Time  was  thus  ob¬ 
tained  to  look  up  Col.  Cruft’s  brigade,  which, 
after  considerable  trouble,  was  found  in  position 
to  the  right  of  my  new  line,  whither  it  had  fallen 
back.  Riding  down  its  front,  I  found  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  perfect  order,  having  done  their  duty 
nobly,  but  with  severe  loss,  and  eager  for  anoth¬ 
er  engagement.  The  deployment  of  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  readily  united  them  with  Col.  Thay¬ 
er’s  brigade,  and  once  more  placed  my  command 
in  readiness  for  orders. 

About  three  o’clock  Gen.  Grant  rode  up  the 
hill,  and  ordered  an  advance  and  attack  on  the 
enemy’s  left,  while  Gen.  Smith  attacked  their 
right.  At  Gen.  McClernand’s  request  I  under¬ 
took  the  proposed  assault.  Examining  the  ground 
forming  the  position  to  be  assailed,  (which  was 
almost  exactly  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning,)  I 
quickly  arranged  my  column  of  attack.  At  the 
head  were  placed  the  Eighth  Missouri,  Col.  M.  L. 
Smith,  and  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  Colonel  George 
McGinniss,  the  two  regiments  making  a  brigade, 
under  Col.  Smith.  Col.  Cruft’s  brigade  completed 
the  column.  As  a  support,  two  Ohio  regiments, 
under  Col.  Ross,  were  moved  up  and  well  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  left  flank  of  the  assailing  force, 
but  held  in  reserve. 

Well  aware  of  the  desperate  character  of  the 
enterprise,  I  informed  the  regiments  of  it  as  they 
moved  on,  and  they  answered  with  cheers,  and 
cries  of  “  Forward !  forward !”  and  I  gave  the 
word. 

My  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  attack  were 
general :  merely  to  form  columns  of  regiments, 
march  up  the  hill  which  was  the  point  of  assault, 
and  deploy  as  occasion  should  require.  Colonel 
Smith  observed  that  form,  attacking  with  the 
Eighth  Missouri  in  front.  Col.  Cruft,  however, 
formed  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  ex¬ 
tending  his  regiment  around  to  the  right.  And 
now  began  the  most  desperate,  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  skilfully  executed  performance 
of  the  battle. 

It  is  at  least  three  hundred  steps  from  the  base 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  is  much  broken 
by  out-cropping  ledges  of  rock,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  impeded  by  dense  underbrush.  Smith’s 
place  of  attack  was  clear,  but  rough  and  stony. 
Cruft’s  was  through  the  trees  and  brush.  The 
enemy’s  lines  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  Evidently  they  were  ready. 

Colonel  Smith  began  the  fight  without  waiting 
for  the  first  brigade.  A  line  of  skirmishers  from 
the  Eighth  Missouri  sprang  out  and  dashed  up, 
taking  intervals  as  they  went,  until  they  covered 
the  head  of  the  column.  A  lively  fire  opened  on 
them  from  the  rebel  pickets,  who  retired,  obsti¬ 
nately  contesting  the  ground.  In  several  in¬ 
stances,  assailant  and  assailed  sought  cover  behind 
the  same  tree.  Four  rebel  prisoners  were  taken 
in  this  way,  of  whom  two  were  killed  by  a  shell 
from  their  own  battery,  while  being  taken  to  the 
rear. 

Meantime,  the  regiments  slowly  followed  the 
skirmishers.  About  quarter  the  way  up,  they 


received  the  first  volley  from  the  hill-top,  around 
which  it  ran,  a  long  line  of  fire,  disclosing  some¬ 
what  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Instantly, 
under  orders  of  Col.  Smith,  both  his  regiments 
lay  down.  The  skirmishers  were  the  chief  vic¬ 
tims.  George  B.  Swarthout,  Captain  of  company 
H,  Eighth  Missouri,  was  killed  gallantly  fighting 
far  in  advance.  Soon  as  the  fury  of  the  fire 
abated,  both  regiments  rose  and  marched  on  ;  and 
in  that  way  they  at  length  closed  upon  the  enemy, 
falling  when  the  volleys  grew  hottest,  dashing  on 
when  they  slackened  or  ceased.  Meanwhile,  their 
own  firing  was  constant  and  deadly.  Meanwhile, 
also,  Col.  Cruft’s  line  was  marching  up  in  support 
and  to  the  right  of  Colonel  Smith.  The  woods 
through  which  he  moved  seemed  actually  to 
crackle  with  musketry.  Finally,  the  Eighth  and 
Eleventh  cleared  the  hill,  driving  the  rebel  regi¬ 
ments  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  mile  before 
them,  and  halting  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  entrenchments,  behind  which  the 
enemy  took  refuge.  This  was  about  five  o’clock, 
and  concluded  the  day’s  fighting.  In  my  opinion, 
it  also  brought  forth  the  surrender. 

While  the  fighting  was  in  progress,  an  order 
reached  me,  through  Colonel  Webster,  to  retire 
my  column,  as  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  in 
contemplation  for  the  next  day.  If  carried  out, 
the  order  would  have  compelled  me  to  give  up 
the  hill  so  hardly  recaptured.  Satisfied  that  the 
General  did  not  know  of  our  success  when  he 
issued  the  direction,  I  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  disobeying  it,  and  held  the  battle-ground  that 
night. 

Wearied  as  they  wrere,  few  slept ;  for  the  night 
was  bitter  cold,  and  they  had  carried  the  lost  field 
of  the  morning’s  action,  thickly  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  McClernand’s  regiments. 
The  number  of  Illinoisans  there  found  mourn¬ 
fully  attested  the  desperation  of  their  battle,  and 
how  firmly  they  had  fought  it.  All  night,  and 
till  far  in  the  morning,  my  soldiers,  generous  as 
they  were  gallant,  were  engaged  ministering  to 
and  removing  their  own  wounded  and  the 
wounded  of  the  first  division,  not  forgetting 
those  of  the  enemy. 

Next  morning,  about  daybreak,  Lieut.  Ware,  my 
aid-de-camp,  conducted  Col.  Thayer’s  brigade  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Lieut.  Wood’s  battery  was 
ordered  to  the  same  point,  my  intention  being  to 
storm  the  entrenchments  about  breakfast-time. 
While  making  disposition  for  that  purpose,  a 
white  flag  made  its  appearance.  The  result  was, 
that  I  rode  to  Gen.  Buckner’s  quarters,  sending 
Lieut.  Ross,  with  Major  Rogers,  of  the  Third 
Mississippi  (rebel)  regiment,  to  inform  General 
Grant  that  the  place  was  surrendered,  and  my 
troops  in  possession  of  the  town  and  all  the 
works  on  the  right. 

In  concluding,  it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  certain  officers  and  men  of  my 
division. 

If  General  McClcrnand  has  knowledge  of  the 
prompt  assistance  Colonel  Cruft  and  his  brigade 
carried  his  brave  but  suffering  regiments  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Saturday  morning,  his  notice  of 
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their  conduct  will  make  it  superfluous  for  me  to 
praise  it.  In  the  afternoon’s  fight  for  the  recap¬ 
ture  of  the  hill,  the  Colonel  led  his  tired  column 
with  unabated  courage.  Major  Fred.  Arn,  Thirty- 
first  Indiana ;  Col.  James  L.  Shackelford,  Twenty- 
fifth  Kentucky  ;  Col.  Hugh  B.  Reed,  Forty-fourth 
Indiana,  and  Colonel  John  McHenry,  Seventeenth 
Kentucky,  and  their  field  and  company  officers, 
all  won  honor  and  lasting  praise  ;  nor  can  less  be 
given  to  the  valor  and  endurance  of  the  men  who 
composed  their  regiments. 

To  the  promptness  and  courage  of  Col.  Thayer, 
commanding  the  Third  brigade,  in  the  execution 
of  my  orders  on  the  occasion,  I  attribute,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  in  their 
attack  upon  my  position  about  half-past  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  excellence  of  his  conduct 
during  that  fierce  trial.  _  Lieut.  Col.  McCord  and 
his  First  Nebraska  regiment,  and  Lieut.  P.  P. 
Wood  and  his  company  A,  Chicago  light  artillery! 
have  already  been  spoken  of  in  terms  warmer 
than  mere  commendation. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  mention  of  that 
officer  whose  mention,  I  confess,  gives  me  most 
pleasure — Colonel  Morgan  L.  Smith.  This  officer 
led  his  old  regiment,  the  Eighth  Missouri,  and 
the  Eleventh  Indiana,  united  as  a  brigade,  under 
his  command,  in  the  charge  that  resulted  in  the 


recapture  of  our  position  on  the  right.  Words 
cannot  do  justice  to  his  courage  and  coolness. 
All  through  the  conflict,  I  could  see  him  ride  to 
and  fro,  and  could  hear  his  voice  clear  as  a  bugle’s, 
and  as  long  as  I  heard  it,  I  knew  the  regiments 
were  safe  and  their  victory  sure.  Promotion  has 
been  frequently  promised  him  ;  if  it  does  not 
come  now,  Missouri  will  fail  to  recognise  and 
honor  her  bravest  soldier. 

To  Major  McDonald,  commanding  the  Eighth 
Missouri,  and  to  Col.  McGinnis,  Lieut.  Col.  W.  J. 
II.  Robinson,  and  Major  J.  C.  Elston,  of  the 
Eleventh  Indiana,  and  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  those  regiments,  most  honorable  mention  is 
due. 

Captain  Fred.  Knefler,  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  and  Lieut.  James  R.  Ross  and  Lieut.  A. 
Ware,  my  aids-de-camp,  rendered  me  prompt 
and  efficient  services  in  the  field.  Their  courage 
and  fidelity  have  earned  my  lasting  gratitude. 
Nor  am  I  less  indebted  to  my  orderlies,  Thomas 
W.  Simson  and  Bird  Fletcher,  of  company  I, 
Fourth  United  States  cavalry,  both  of  whom 
are  brave,  intelligent  soldiers,  worthy  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

Of  that  portion  of  my  division  not  mentioned 
as  in  action,  I  would  say  they  were  carefully 
saved  for  the  proposed  assault  on  Sunday.  Had 
the  surrender  not  taken  place,  they  would  have 
been  placed  foremost  in  the  attack.  When  my 
position  was  attacked  in  the  forenoon,  they  were 
under  fire,  and  by  their  patient  endurance  and 
soldierly  behavior,  won  my  fullest  confidence. 
The  regiments  alluded  to  wore  the  Seventy -sixth, 
Sixty-eighth,  and  Fifty -eighth  Ohio,  and  the  Forty- 
sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Illinois. 


staff,  who  performed  his  duties  in  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  manner,  freely  exposing  himself,  will,  at,  the 
earliest  moment,  furnish  a  list  of  the  casualties 
that  happened  to  my  division  during  the  battle. 

Sincerely  hoping  the  General  may  prove  as 
fortunate  in  every  battle  he  may  have  occasion  to 
fight,  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  him  on  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  one,  and  subscribe  myself, 

Most  respectfully, 

His  very  obedient  servant, 

Lewis  Wallace, 

General  Third  Division. 

The  following  is  the  congratulatory  order  of 
General  Wallace: 

Headquarters  Third  Division,  j 

District  of  West-Tennessee,  February  28,  1802.  j 

Soldiers  of  the  Third  Division  : 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  command  you  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donclson.  Sickness  has  kept  me 
from  thanking  you  for  the  patience,  endurance 
courage,  and  discipline  you  showed  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  The  country,  ringing  with  the  glory  of 
that  victory,  thanks  you,  and  its  thanks  are  in¬ 
deed  precious ! 

You  were  last  to  arrive  before  the  Fort ;  but 
it  will  be  long  before  your  deeds  are  forgotten. 

hen  youi  gallant  comrades  of  the  First  division 
having  fired  their  last  cartridge,  fell  back  upon 
3  our  suppoi  t,  you  did  not  fail  them  ;  you  received 
them  as  their  heroism  deserved ;  you  encircled 
them  with  your  ranks,  and  drove  back  the  foe 
that  presumed  to  follow  them. 

And  to  you,  and  two  gallant  regiments  from 
the  Second  division,  is  due  the  honor  of  the  last 
fight  the  evening  battle  of  Saturday — the  re¬ 
conquest,  by  storm,  of  the  bloody  hill  on  the 
right— the  finishing  blow  to  a  victory  which  has 
already  purged  Kentucky  of  treason,  and  restored 
lennessee  to  the  confederacy  of  our  fathers  All 
honor  to  you.  Lew.  Wallace, 

General  Third  Division. 
REPORT  OP  COL.  CHAS.  CRUET 


Headquarters  First  Brigade  i 
Third  Division,  Department  West-Tennessee  v 
Fort  Henry,  February  13,  1862.’  ) 

To  Capt.  Fred.  Knefler,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen¬ 
eral  Third  Division: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  part 
taken  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the 
fortifications  near  Dover,  Tenn.,  on  the  fifteenth 
inst.,  by  the  First  brigade  of  your  division  The 
brigade  was  composed  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana 
volunteers,  Lieut. -Col.  Osborn,  temporarily  com¬ 
manding;  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  volunteers,  Col. 
James  M.  Shackelford ;  eight  companies  of  Forty- 
fourth  Indiana  volunteers,  Col.  Hugh  B.  Reed, 

^Uvr  r^eUteenth  Kentucky  volunteers,  Col.  John 
H.  McHenry. 

At  half-past  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  Gon.  Wallace’s 
order  was  received  to  put  the  brigade  in  rapid 
motion  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines,  for  the 
pin  pose  of  reenforcing  Gen.  McClernand’s  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  speedily  moved  forward  in  a  col¬ 
umn  of  companies,  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  in 
m  •  m  fir  v  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  advance,  followed  by  the  Thirty -first  Indiana, 

Major  1.  W.  Fry,  surgeon  attached  to  my  |  Seventeenth  Kentucky  and  Forty-fourth  Indiana! 
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An  order  to  halt  the  column  at  a  point  indicated 
for  the  formation  of  the  regiments  in  line,  was 
not  executed  by  the  advance,  owing  to  the  press¬ 
ing  request  of  a  messenger  from  one  of  the  Illinois 
regiments,  then  to  the  right,  to  hurry  forward, 
and  engage  the  enemy.  The  guide  sent  with  the 
head  of  the  column,  here  shamefully  abandoned 
it,  not,  however,  until  he  had  given  Col.  Shackel¬ 
ford  an  improper  instruction.  After  passing  Tay¬ 
lor’s  battery,  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  en¬ 
trenchments,  and  entering  the  woods  just  beyond, 
the  head  of  the  column  became  suddenly  engaged 
with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  in  front  and 
to  the  right.  This  appeared  to  be  a  force  that 
was  endeavoring  to  out-flank  the  battery,  and  the 
line  of  infantry  supporting  it,  and  pass  into  the 
ravine  behind.  A  well-directed  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  and  Thirty-first 
Indiana,  before  they  could  form  to  assist  it.  The 
line  of  battle,  however,  was  formed  rapidly  and 
steadily,  under  continued  volleys  of  the  enemy’s 
musketry.  The  Seventeenth  Kentucky  and  Forty- 
fourth  Indiana  were  shortly  brought  up  in  good 
order,  and  entered  the  action.  The  enemy’s  fire 
upon  the  right  continued  to  be  very  severe,  and 
this  assault  was  pressed  up  to  within  twenty  feet 
of  our  lines.  It  continued  for  some  minutes  with 
much  fury,  and  was  being  replied  to  with  effect 
bv  our  men.  I  was  then  at  the  left  of  the  line. 
At  this  juncture  it  is  reported  to  me,  that  two 
oificers  from  other  regiments  then  on  the  right, 
rode  up,  and  without  consulting  the  Colonel  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  ordered  his  men  for¬ 
ward,  down  the  enemy’s  line.  They  pressed 
down  under  a  heavy  volley,  and  again  opened 
their  fire.  While  thus  fighting,  officers  from  the 
other  regiments,  then  at  the  right,  rode  up,  and 
ordered  the  Twenty-fifth  to  cease  firing,  and  it 
accordingly  did.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
this,  troops  from  the  other  brigade,  at  the  right, 
retreated  in  confusion,  and  some  of  them  passing 
obliquely  against  my  line,  broke  through  it,  dis¬ 
connecting  a  portion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  with  Col.  Shackelford  and  his  associate 
field  and  staff-officers,  and  Lieut. -Cob  Osborn,  of 
the  Thirty-first  Indiana,  with  a  few  of  the  pri¬ 
vates  of  his  command.  The  brigade  was  now 
left  without  support,  occupying  the  extreme  right 
of  the  line  of  investment,  and  in  advance  of  it 
half  a  mile.  It  was  ordered  to  fall  back  in  line, 
and  occupy  the  slope  of  the  hill,  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  points  of  attack.  The 
movement  was  accomplished  in  good  order.  This 
brought  the  Forty-fourth  Indiana  in  line  on  the 
left.  A  message  was  now  received  from  one 
of  the  Illinois  regiments,  requesting  that  the  left 
should  not  fire  ;  this  message  was  regarded,  and 
the  Forty-fourth  Indiana  commanded  to  reserve 
their  fire,  till  ordered.  In  the  mean  time  a  heavy 
fire  was  poured  into  the  regiment  by  the  enemy. 
The  line  was  here  twice  attacked,  and  the  enemy 
each  time  repulsed.  From  this  position  an  effect¬ 
ive  charge  was  made,  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire 
for  some  distance.  An  attempt  was  now  made 
to  out-flank  my  line  on  the  right.  It  was  con¬ 
tinually  worked  to  our  right,  however,  to  resist 


this.  A  company  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana  was 
detailed  as  skirmishers  in  the  right,  in  the  bushes 
beyond.  The  fight  was  still  progressing.  At 
this  time  the  regiment  to  our  left,  supporting  the 
battery,  gave  way,  (from  want  of  ammunition,  as 
was  said,)  and  a  portion  rushed  into  our  rear, 
creating  some  confusion  in  the  Forty-fourth  In¬ 
diana,  carrying  with  them  some  men  of  that  re¬ 
giment,  and  exposing  it  to  the  flanking  fire  of  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  at  that  point  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry:  It 
was  ordered  to  return  the  fire,  and  soon  repulsed 
the  enemy.  The  whole  brigade  was  now  moved 
in  line  to  the  rear,  in  complete  order,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  better  position  on  a  commanding  ridge  in 
front  of  the  enemy.  .  An  ineffectual  advance  was 
again  made  by  the  enemy,  which  was  repulsed, 
and  the  firing  ceased,  except  some  skirmishing 
between  a  small  detail  of  men  sent  to  the  front, 
and  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters.  Here  the  enemy 
drew  off,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  ground, 
and  commenced  retreating  to  the  right,  pursuing 
the  woods,  at  times  in  sight,  to  a  ridge,  across  a 
large  ravine,  about  a  half-mile  to  our  right,  and 
establishing  himself  there  in  force.  This  threw 
him  to  the  right  and  rear  of  us,  and  endangered 
the  hospital  buildings  in  our  real,  to  which  our 
wounded  had  been  conveyed.  The  firing  had 
now  ceased  on  all  sides.  It  being  impossible  to 
communicate  with  General  Wallace,  or  get  des¬ 
patches  to  him,  and  information  being  casually 
received  that  the  main  line  had  been  established 
further  back,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retire 
upon  it.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
brigade  was  formed  in  column  and  marched  to 
the  high  ground  just  north  of  the  hospital  build¬ 
ings,  with  a  view  to  protect  them,  to  form  part 
of  the  main  line,  and  to  watch  the  enemy  on  our 
right.  Upon  communicating  with  the  General 
commanding  division,  the  position  was  regarded 
by  him  as  well  taken,  and  the  order  given  to  hold 
it  at  all  hazards.  Here  the  men  rested  on  their 
arms  for  some  time,  having  been  hotly  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  at  intervals,  for  more  than  three 
hours.  This  concluded  our  engagement  of  the 
morning.  The  brigade  remained  in  position  on 
the  extreme  right,  (a  short  distance  from  Colonel 
Thayer’s  brigade,)  in  view  of  the  enemy,  during 
the  subsequent  action,  at  the  centre,  holding  him 
in  check,  and  protecting  the  hospital.  During 
the  engagement  at  the  centre,  a  volley  was  fired 
on  the  hospital  by  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters, 
from  the  hills  to  the  right,  and  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  brigade,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken.  In  this  position,  valuable  information 
was  obtained  as  to  the  enemy’s  movements  on 
the  right.  From  this  point  despatches  were  sent, 
and  here  subsequently  Gen.  Wallace  met  me. 

The  ground  on  which  the  action  occurred  is  a 
succession  of  hills  and  ravines,  covered  with  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  oak  bushes.  The  deadened 
leaves  of  the  oak  shrubs  were  almost  identical  in 
color  with  the  brown  jean  uniforms  of  the  enemy, 
and  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
their  line,  until  a  fire  revealed  its  locality.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  character  of  the  ground, 
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gave  the  enemy  great  advantage  and  spread  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  among  the  men  as  to  the 
location  of  the  attacking  lines.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  accuracy  what  force  of  the  enemy 
was  encountered.  From  the  best  observations 
that  could  be  made,  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
at  least  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cav¬ 
alry,  the  whole  under  command  of  Col.  Roger  B. 
Hanson. 

At  about  four  p.m.,  an  order  was  received  from 
Gen.  AVallace,  to  cooperate  with  Col.  Smith’s 
brigade  (consisting  of  Eighth  Missouri  and  Elev¬ 
enth  Indiana,)  in  carrying  the  enemy’s  works,  on 
the  right,  in  front  of  Dover,  by  storm.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  though  much  fatigued  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  morning,  and  worn  from  loss  of  rest 
and  lack  of  food,  responded  cheerfully  to  the  order 
and  wheeled  into  column.  The  enemy  was  in  force 
on  the  hill,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  on  both  sides 
of  the  only  road  leading  up  into  the  direction  of  the 
works.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  an  open  space 
of  several  hundred  feet,  exposed  to  the  enemy’s 
fire,  before  the  foot  of  the  hill  could  be  reached. 
The  Eighth  Missouri  led  the  advance  up  the  road, 
the  Eleventh  Indiana  charged  up  the  hill  on  the 
left;  Forty-fourth  Indiana  followed  up  the  road; 
five  companies  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana  were 
ordered  up  the  hill  on  the  extreme  left,  and  the 
remainder  of  this  regiment  with  the  residue  of 
the  brigade,  were  ordered  to  the  right,  to  out¬ 
flank  the  enemy  and  attack  in  rear.  The  as¬ 
sault  was  a  complete  success.  All  the  regiments 
behaved  handsomely.  The  whole  of  my  brigade 
was  actively  engaged.  In  a  sharp  and  desperate 
fight  of  a  few  minutes’  duration,  the  hill  was  car¬ 
ried  by  storm,  and  the  enemy,  with  tremendous 
cheers,  driven  up  to  and  within  his  breast-works. 
The  flank  attack  of  the  portion  of  my  brigade 
up  the  hill,  in  a  line  at  a  right  angle  to  the  main 
advance, was  gallantly  conducted,  and  contributed, 
no  doubt,  largely  to  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  Col. 
Dickey,  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  cavalry,  during  the 
attack,  at  my  request,  dismounted  four  fifths  of 
his  troops,  armed  with  Sharp’s  rifles,  and  led 
them  up  the  hill  in  support  of  regiments  engaged. 
This  aid,  however,  was  not  required. 

This  action — a  brilliant  one  in  any  view— was 
rendered  more  so  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  shrapnel 
from  a  battery  of  the  enemy,  located  across  the 
ravine  to  the  left  of  the  road,  in  full  command 
of  the  hill  and  the  approaches  to  it.  After  pur¬ 
suing  the  enemy  to  the  open  ground,  in  front  of 
the  fortifications — a  distance  of  over  half  a  mile 
— an  order  was  received  to  fall  back  to  the  hill, 
where  the  attack  was  made,  and  there  encamp, 
hold  the  position  during  the  night,  and  prepare 
to  storm  the  works  early  in  the  morning.  The 
regiments  slept  on  the  hill-side,  and  were  aroused 
early  the  following  morning  (sixteenth)  and  drawn 
up  in  column,  ready  to  march  to  the  assault,  when 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  enemy  was 


number  of  prisoners  and  amount  of  army  stores 
which  it  contained, 

As  a  whole,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  various 
regiments  of  my  command  behaved  well.  They 
received  the  enemy’s  fire  with  coolness,  and  re¬ 
turned  it  with  steadiness  and  effect.  Orders  were 
executed  with  commendable  promptness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  .  In  view  of  such  general  soldierly  bear¬ 
ing,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  individual  in¬ 
stances  of  valor.  Many  such  fell  under  my  im¬ 
mediate  observation,  and  others  are  reported  by 
commanders  of  regiments.  These  cases  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  report  at  an  early 
day 

Copies  of  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of 
the  various  regiments  of  the  brigade  are  hereto 
appended,  marked  respectively  [A,]  [B,]  [C,]  [Dv] 
to  which  your  attention  is  specially  directed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  casualties 
sustained  by  the  brigade  : 


— KILLED.- 


-WOUNDED.- 
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received.  According  to  orders,  I  then  marched 
the  brigade  through  the  enemy’s  works  to  Dover, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  the  large 
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eluded  in  the  foregoing  statement  is  hereto  ap¬ 
pended,  marked  [E.] 

The  members  of  the  brigade  staff  are  entitled 
to  commendation  for  their  conduct  during  the 
day.  They  accompanied  me  through  every  dan¬ 
ger,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  brave  any 
personal  hazard.  Capt.  W.  H.  Fairbanks,  Act¬ 
ing  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  was  constantly 
in  the  field,  at  times  also  acting  as  aid-de-camp. 
His  conduct  was  creditable  throughout.  Lieut. 
Frank  H.  Bristow,  Acting  Aid-de-camp,  discharged 
his  duties  in  a  courageous  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  fired  upon  frequently,  and  had  sev¬ 
eral  narrow  escapes.  Private  Charles  Edwin  Terry 
my  Secretary  acted  also  as  aid-de-camp  during 
both  actions,  and  exhibited  a  cool  and  determined 
bravery  worthy  of  special  notice. 

I  am,  Captain,  very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 
Charles  Cruet, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

[A.] 

Headquarters  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  Reg.,  ) 
Camp  Cloak,  near  Fort  Henry,  February  18,  1S62.  j 

Col.  Cruft,  Commanding  First  Brigade ,  Third 
Division : 

Sir:  Below  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  Twenty-fifth  regi¬ 
ment  Kentucky  volunteers,  in  the  battle  at  Dover 
on  the  thirteenth  instant : 

Killed — one  first  lieutenant,  two  sergeants, 
three  corporals,  and  six  privates.  Total  killed, 
twelve. 

Wounded — one  captain,  two  lieutenants,  four 
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sergeants,  seven  corporals,  and  forty-six  privates. 
Total  wounded,  sixty. 

Missing — twelve  privates. 

Aggregate  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  — 
eighty -four. 

Pursuant  to  your  order  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  thii'teenth  instant,  I  proceeded  with  my  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  Gen.  McClernard’s  ex¬ 
treme  right,  following  the  guide  you  sent  me.  I 
passed  Gen.  McClernand  at  his  headquarters, 
and  he  ordered  me  to  go  at  double-quick.  The 
guide  continued  with  me,  leading  me  within 
range  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  until  we  passed  in 
the  rear  of  one  of  our  batteries  on  the  hill,  when 
the  guide  left  me,  directing  me  to  proceed  around 
the  hill.  I  then  proceeded  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  point  at  which  I  was  needed,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy,  until  I  came  up  in  the  rear 
of  one  of  Gen.  McClcrnand’s  regiments,  when 
the  Colonel  came  running  down  to  me,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  to  come  to  his  rescue,  stating  that 
his  men  were  about  out  of  ammunition.  I  halt¬ 
ed  my  regiment — formed  them — and  led  them  up 
in  the  face  of  a  most  galling  fire.  My  officers 
and  men  marched  upon  it  with  the  coolness  and 
firmness  of  regulars,  and  opened  a  most  deadly 
fife  upon  the  enemy.  After  some  time  two  offi¬ 
cers  came  up,  and,  without  consulting  me,  or¬ 
dered  my  men  to  forward  down  the  line.  My 
men  then  moved  down  the  line  under  a  most 
deadly  fire  from  the  enemy,  when  I  again  opened 
fire  upon  them ;  and  whilst  my  men  were  fight¬ 
ing  as  bravely  and  gallantly  as  men  ever  fought, 
some  officers  came  up  on  my  extreme  right  and 
ordered  them  to  cease  firing ;  that  some  of  my 
men  were  firing  upon  them  off  to  my  right. 
About  this  time  the  line  gave  way  upon  the 
right  of  my  regiment,  moving  through  and  break¬ 
ing  the  line,  when  my  command  fell  back,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  officers  and  men  fighting  as  they  re¬ 
tired.  The  regiment  was  subsequently  re-formed 
and  entered  the  action. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  M.  Shackelford, 

Colonel  Twenty-fifth  Regiment  Kentucky  Volunteers. 

[B.] 

Fort  ITenrt,  February  18,  1S62. 

Colonel  :  On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  in¬ 
stant,  my  regiment,  numbering  five  hundred  and 
ten  men,  preceded  by  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky 
and  the  Thirty-first  Indiana,  took  up  our  march, 
leaving  behind  our  blankets,  knapsacks,  and  a 
few  great-coats. 

Hearing  brisk  firing  on  our  right,  we  followed 
close  upon  the  Thirty-first,  and  soon  passed  the 
right  of  the  line  of  battle,  when  the  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  my  right  wing  from  behind 
clumps  of  bushes  and  trees,  that  entirely  con¬ 
cealed  them  from  our  men.  My  regiment,  with 
the  exception  of  two  companies  on  the  left,  were 
driven  back  from  the  line.  I  promptly  rallied 
them  on  the  next  hill,  and  being  joined  by  Capts. 
Vaughn  and  Davidson’s  company,  from  whom 
we  had  become  separated  —  the  regiment  was 
moved  forward  and  supported  the  Forty -fourth 


Indiana  on  our  left,  which  had  sustained  a  severe 
shock  from  the  enemy.  We  soon  met  the  enemy 
and  drove  them  back  from  the  position  they  oc¬ 
cupied  against  us.  The  firing  at  this  point  was 
deadly  and  severe. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Lieut. -Col.  Stout  and 
Major  Cahoun,  for  their  successful  efforts  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  men,  and  keeping  them  in  their 
proper  places  in  line  of  battle,  under  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Their  efforts  were  particularly  success¬ 
ful  at  this  point,  but  their  services  were  faithful 
and  unceasing  during  the  whole  day.  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Stout’s  horse  was  severely  wounded  at  this 
place. 

About  this  time  Col.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  rode 
up  and  informed  me  that  his  regiment  had  en¬ 
tered  between  me  and  the  enemy,  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  was  by  your  order  withdrawn  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  Soon  the  enemy  were  discovered  in  force 
on  our  left,  where  they  encountered  our  troops 
and  had  a  terrible  battle,  in  which  some  fifty  of 
my  regiment,  (who  had  been  separated  at  the 
first  attack  of  the  enemy,)  were  engaged  under 
Adjutant  Staling.  This  engagement  was  at  the 
place  where  the  regiment  had  encamped  the  night 
previous,  and  resulted  most  disastrously  to  our 
knapsacks  and  blankets,  which  had  been  left 
hanging  upon  the  trees. 

My  regiment,  with  the  Thirty -first  and  Forty- 
fourth  Indiana,  was  withdrawn  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  hill,  where  we  soon  discovered  the 
enemy  in  large  force ;  we  were  ordered  down, 
and  I  was  instructed  to  throw  my  regiment  out 
on  the  right  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  enemy, 
who  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  hill  among 
the  trees  where  they  could  see  us,  and  were  at 
the  some  time  entirely  concealed  from  our  view. 
I  ordered  a  charge  up  the  hill,  which,  although 
hotly  contested,  was  successful.  All  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  behaved  gallantly  in  this  engage¬ 
ment,  Capt.  Barrett  led  the  charge  on  the  right, 
and  he  as  well  as  his  men,  behaved  nobly  during 
the  engagement.  Capts.  Morton,  Vaughn,  and 
Davidson  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  cheer¬ 
ing  their  men,  who  behaved  as  gallantly  as  troops 
under  the  same  circumstances  could  possibly 
have  done.  You  witnessed  this  conflict,  how¬ 
ever,  and  are  probably  better  prepared  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  than  I  am  myself. 

My  regiment  by  your  order  bivouacked  upon 
this  hill,  where  we  remained  during  the  night 
and  rose  with  the  determination  of  renewing  the 
attack,  when  we  learned  the  enemy  had  surren¬ 
dered. 

Captain  Beckham,  Lieutenants  Brown,  Keith, 
Harrison,  Myers,  Briggs,  Davis,  and  Bandy,  de¬ 
serve  mention  for  their  unceasing  attention  to 
their  men  during  the  whole  day,  and  I  feel  proud 
I  have  received  this  positive  evidence  of  their 
good  qualities  as  officers.  Lieutenants  Taylor  and 
Rogers,  in  command  of  a  company,  behaved  gal¬ 
lantly  during  the  day. 

Below  you  have  a  list  of  casualties  in  my  regi¬ 
ment  : 

Co.  A,  Captain  Morton  Commanding.  Badly 
wounded — John  llarl,  James  McDonald,  Samuel 
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Graham.  Slightly  wounded  —  Henry  Hunter, 
Lawson  Matthews,  Moreus  D.  Matthews,  Rum- 
sey  Smith. 

Co.  B,  Captain  Smith  Commanding.  Killed— 
Austin  Stinson,  Ralph  Morris,  Burrel  Ford. 
Wounded — Sylvester  White,  Wm.  Burdell. 

Co.  C,  Capt.  Beckham  Commanding.  Killed — 
Sam.  B.  Ford.  Badly  wounded — Barney  Brack¬ 
ett.  Wounded  slightly — W.  J.  Mahony  David¬ 
son,  Willoughby. 

Co.  D,  Lieut.  Taylor  Commanding.  Wound¬ 
ed — Thos.  Baine,  Joseph  W.  Coleman,  William 
Baize,  Charles  H.  Hooker.  Missing  —  Joseph 
Stewart. 

Co.  E,  Capt.  Gane  Commanding.  Wounded — 
John  0.  Patterson,  Louis  Morris. 

Co.  F,  Capt.  Bennett  Commanding.  Wound¬ 
ed — Sergeants  T.  A.  Bennett,  Geo.  Bunger,  pri¬ 
vate  Virgil  Bennett. 

Co.  H,  Capt.  Little  Commanding.  Wounded — 
Alex.  Blandefor,  John  W.  Cobb.  Missing — Ter¬ 
rence  Davidson,  J.  W.  Landefer. 

Co.  I,  Capt.  Vaughn  Commanding.  Wounded 
—  Sergeant  J.  Jennings,  Lewis  Condor,  John 
Hicks,  Robt.  Wood,  Jos.  R.  Payne,  Oliver  H. 
Walcott,  Isaac  Belger,  and  Wm.  A.  Sublett. 

Co.  K,  Lieut.*  F.  H.  Little  Commanding.  Re¬ 
mus  Whittinghill,  badly  wounded  in  the  thigh  ; 
J.  W.  Howard,  acting  Lieut.,  slightly  wounded, 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  H.  McHenry,  Jr., 

Colonel  Seventeenth  Kentucky  Vol. 

To  Col.  Cruft, 

Commanding  First  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

[0.] 

Headquarters  Thirty-first  Reg.  Ind.  Vols.,  ) 
Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1862.  j 

Col.  Charles  Cruft,  Commanding  First  Brigade , 

Third  Division : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order,  the  regiment 
left  its  camp  near  Fort  Donelson  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  February,  1862,  with  an  effective 
force  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men. 
The  order  given  to  Lieut.  Col.  Osborn,  was  to 
follow  the  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  regiment  and 
form  in  line  on  the  left,  and  await  further  orders. 
Before  the  regiment  could  reach  the  position 
which  it  was  to  occupy,  it  was  exposed  to  a  gall¬ 
ing  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  hill 
on  our  left,  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in 
strong  force.  The  regiment  was  promptly  formed 
in  line  of  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  opened 
a  cool  and  effective  fire  on  the  enemy,  until  it 
was  broken  by  the  troops  which  gave  way  on 
our  right  and  front,  and  came  rushing  through 
our  ranks  near  the  centre.  Our  line  was,  how¬ 
ever,  promptly  re-formed  on  the  hill  to  the  right 
and  ’rear  of  our  position.  This  movement  was 
made  necessary  by  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  outflanked  and  driven  back  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Kentucky,  formed  in  line  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  occupied  by  your  brigade  in  its  new  position. 
In  the  change  of  position  a  few  men  with  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Osborn  became  detached  from  the  regiment, 
and  were  unable  to  rejoin  it  during  the  day. 
From  this  position  a  most  effective  fire  was 


poured  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  which  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Col.  Logan,  who  stated  that  we 
were  firing  into  his  brigade  from  our  right.  To 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  you 
ordered  me  to  deploy  the  first  company,  Captain 
Smith,  as  skirmishers.  He  soon  reported  that  it 
was  the  enemy  in  force  which  we  had  been  firing 
upon,  and  that  their  line  extended  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  our  right.  In  accordance  with 
your  order,  I  then  moved  the  line  further  to  the 
right,  the  movement  being  executed  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  order.  From  this  position 
the  enemy’s  fire  was  replied  to  with  such  preci¬ 
sion  that  they  soon  gave  way.  You  then  ordered 
two  companies  to  be  deployed  forward  as  skir¬ 
mishers.  I  ordered  companies  I  and  C  to  deploy 
in  front  of  our  line,  which  was  promptly  execut¬ 
ed,  and  the  woods  and  bushes  were  soon  cleared 
of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  report  reaching 
us  that  the  enemy  were  forming  in  a  hollow  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital  in  our  rear,  you  ordered  me 
to  move  with  the  brigade  to  the  hill  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  hospital.  No  further  attack  being 
made,  the  regiment  was  kept  in  this  position  till 
about  four  o’clock  p.m.  At  this  time  I  was 
ordered  to  march  the  regiment  into  the  ravine 
below  the  Fort  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  lines, 
and  support  the  Eleventh  Indiana  and  Eighth 
Missouri  regiments,  which  were  ordered  with  us 
to  assault  the  hills  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
their  works.  I  formed  the  regiment  on  the  left 
of  the  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  and  charged  over 
the  hills  until  we  reached  a  ravine  immediately 
below  the  enemy’s  batteries,  where  we  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  grape,  shrapnel,  and 
shells.  To  avoid  this,  I  moved  the  regiment  by 
the  right  flank  further  up  the  ravine,  when  the 
enemy  having  retreated  within  their  works,  we 
were  ordered  back  to  the  position  from  which  we 
charged.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly,  Colonel,  of 
the  coolness  and  bravery  of  the  men,  and  the 
gallant  behavior  of  the  officers  who  were  with  the 
regiment  during  the  day, 

Where  all  were  so  prompt  in  performing  their 
duty  as  brave  soldiers,  it  would  be  unjust  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  particularize.  Although  brought  into 
action  for  the  first  time,  under  a  terrible  fire 
from  an  enemy  concealed  in  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  leafy  oak  bushes,  they  never  for  a  moment 
lost  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  They  used 
their  arms  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  retain¬ 
ing  their  fire  until  they  could  procure  a  deliberate 
aim.  In  the  afternoon  engagement,  they  exhib¬ 
ited,  if  possible,  even  more  daring,  not  flinching 
in  the  least  from  the  storm  of  iron  which  raked 
the  bushes  and  ploughed  the  ground  around  them. 
In  conclusion,  Colonel,  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  escape  from  the  terrible  fire  to 
which  you  exposed  yourself  continually,  during 
both  actions,  without  receiving  any  dangerous 
wounds;  and  also  to  thank  you  for  giving  your 
brigade  and  our  regiment,  an  opportunity  to 
asist  so  materially  in  the  consummation  of  the 
great  victory.  I  am,  Colonel,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Fred.  Arn, 

Major  Thirty-first  Indiana  Volunteers. 
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[D.] 

Headquarters  Forty-fourth  Regt.  Indiana  Vols.,  i 
Fort  Henry,  February  18,  1861.  ) 

Col.  Charles  Cruft,  Commanding  First  Brigade, 

Third  Division : 

Sir  :  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February 
fifteenth,  the  Forty -fourth  regiment,  Indiana 
volunteers,  left  their  bivouac  near  the  enemy’s 
lines  and  marched  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Donel- 
son.  By  order  of  Gen.  McClernand  we  first  took 
position  near  the  battery,  (which  was  afterward 
assaulted  by  the  rebels.)  In  this  position  the 
enemy’s  shot  passed  over  our  heads.  Shortly 
afterward  we  were  ordered  forward  into  line  with 
our  brigade,  (First.)  As  we  marched  past  the 
enemy’s  breastworks,  we  received  a  heavy  fire, 
wounding  some  of  our  men.  We  took  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  left  wing  of  our  brigade,  in  front  of 
and  within  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns  ;  they  were 
invisible  to  us,  while  we  were  exposed  to  their 
view.  There  was  part  of  a  regiment  of  Union 
troops  (Col.  Logan)  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  enem}'-.  Col.  Logan  came  to 
our  lines  and  requested  we  would  not  fire,  as  it 
would  endanger  his  men.  I  gave  the  order  to 
the  men  to  withhold  their  fire.  We  remained 
exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  without  being  able  to  return  it,  or  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  our  friends  were  still  in  danger 
of  our  guns.  At  this  time,  the  enemy’s  fire  part¬ 
ly  subsiding,  the  regimental  colors  were  ordered 
forward  and  were  planted  ten  paces  in  front  of 
our  line  of  battle  by  First  Lieut.  Story,  of  com¬ 
pany  C.  This  failing  to  call  forth  a  fire,  Captain 
Bingham,  of  company  H,  advanced  to  a  point  ten 
or  twelve  paces  in  front  of  our  line,  and  waved 
our  colors  in  the  air.  This  drew  his  fire,  which 
was  most  heartily  responded  to  by  our  men,  and 
was  followed  up  in  rapid  succession  on  both  sides. 
Our  men  behaved  most  gallantly.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  Capt.  Cuppy,  of  company  E, 
was  severely  wounded  while  in  advance  of  his 
men  bravely  cheering  them  on.  By  this  time  the 
regiment  on  our  left  having  entirely  changed  their 
position,  leaving  our  flank  exposed,  a  movement 
was  made  by  a  well-mounted  cavalry  regiment 
and  a  body  of  infantry  to  turn  our  left  wing. 
Capt.  Murray,  company  B,  was  ordered  to  open 
fire  upon  them,  and  did  so  with  terrible  effect. 
Company  E  and  company  H  were  ordered  to  the 
support  of  company  B,  and  poured  in  a  well-di¬ 
rected  fire,  causing  them  to  fall  back  in  disorder. 
At  this  time,  finding  my  regiment  was  loft  entire¬ 
ly  alone  and  unsupported,  the  regiments  on  the 
lelt  having  withdrawn,  and  our  brigade  having 
changed  position  to  the  right,  thus  exposing  both 
wings,  of  which 'the  enemy  were  about  to  take 
advantage,  the  order  was  given  to  change  position 
to  the  right,  which  was  done  by  right  flank,  in 
good  order,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
left  wing,  which,  from  not  having  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  order,  became  separated  from  the  main 
body  and  some  confusion  ensued,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  they  rejoined  us.  Ours  was  the  last 
regiment  engaged  with  the  enemy  during  the 
fight  in  the  morning.  Having  joined  our  brigade, 


we  took  position  on  an  adjoining  elevation  and 
awaited  orders.  Major  Stoughton,  posted  during 
the  entire  action  in  the  most  exposed  position, 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  cool  courage 
and  daring  displayed.  I  would  gladly  specify 
very  many  instances  of  personal  bravery  dis¬ 
played.  Adjt.  Colgrove  acted  with  coolness  and 
bravery  during  the  entire  day.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  our  men  for  their  cool  and 
determined  courage,  and  especially  during  the  try¬ 
ing  time  when  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  bullets 
without  being  permitted  to  return  it,  both  officers 
and  men  in  this  our  first  engagement,  but  where 
almost  all  performed  their  part  so  well,  it  would 
require  too  lengthy  a  list  to  name  them  personally, 
whilst  many  justly  deserving  might  be  uninten¬ 
tionally  omited.  The  Forty -fourth  Indiana  does 
its  duty.  We  lost  in  this  engagement  seven 
killed,  thirty-four  wounded  and  two  missing. 
From  our  position  on  the  hill  where  our  column 
rested,  we  could  see  the  battle-field  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  enemy  again  form  his  line  of  battle 
at  about  half-past  three  o’clock  p.m.  A  renewed 
attack  upon  their  lines  was  ordered  by  General 
Wallace.  My  regiment  advanced  to  foot  of  hill 
occupied  by  enemy,  formed  in  line  of  battle  in 
face  of  a  storm  of  bullets  —  finding  ground  in  our 
front  occupied  by  the  Eighth  Missouri  regiment. 
I  advanced  my  regiment  one  hundred  yards,  faced 
to  the  front,  and  charged  up  the  hill  at  double- 
quick —  our  men  loudly  cheering  —  we  advanced 
rapidly  to  summit  of  hill,  firing  at  the  enemy. 
The  enemy  soon  retreated  inside  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  closely  followed  by  our  troops.  A  fire 
was  opened  on  us  by  their  batteries,  the  shell 
falling  near  our  lines.  Whilst  deliberating  upon 
an  attack  upon  their  fortifications,  we  received  an 
order  from  Gen.  Grant  to  fall  back  to  brow  of 
hill,  which  was  done.  Here  we  bivouacked  for 
the  night. 

The  following  morning  (Sunday)  we  were  or¬ 
dered  by  you  to  march  forward  to  attack  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works.  When  just  ready  to  march,  the  joy¬ 
ful  intelligence  was  brought  us  that  the  enemy 
had  surrendered,  which  was  received  with  hearty 
cheers.  Our  column  being  in  motion,  we  were 
the  first  to  march  into  the  town  of  Dover. 

I  am,  Colonel,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  B.  Reed, 

Col.  Commanding  Forty-fourth  Regt  Ind.  Vols. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  W.  H.  L.  WALLACE. 

Headquarters,  Second  Rrigade,  First  Division,  ) 
United  States  Advance  Forces,  v 
Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  February  17,  1862.  ) 

Major  M.  Drayman,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 

First  Division : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  my  brigade,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Fort  Henry,  on  the  eleventh  inst., 
up  to  the  sixteenth  inst.,  when  the  Federal  forces 
entered  this  fortification : 

My  brigade,  as  formed  by  order  of  Gen.  II.  S. 
Grant,  commanding  the  District  of  Cairo,  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry,  Lieut. -Col. 
T.  E.  G.  Ransom  Commanding;  the  Twentieth 
Illinois  Infantry,  Col.  C.  C.  Marsh  Commanding ; 
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the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  infantry,  Col.  John  E. 
Smith  commanding ;  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  in¬ 
fantry,  Col.  I.  N.  Hayne  commanding ;  the  Fourth 
Illinois  cavalry,  Col.  T.  Lyle  Dickey  command¬ 
ing  ;  Capt.  Ezra  Taylor’s  Chicago  light  battery 
“B,  ’  (First  Illinois  artillery,)  four  six-pounder 
field-guns  and  two  twelve-pounder  howitzers  ;  and 
Capt.  E.  McAllister’s  battery  of  three  twenty -four- 
pounder  howitzers,  (First  Illinois  artillery ;)  the 
whole  constituting  the  Second  brigade  of  the  First 
division,  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  John  A.  Mc¬ 
Clernand,  and  containing  about  three  thousand 
four  hundred  effective  men  of  all  arms. 

About  noon  of  the  eleventh  inst.,  while  in  camp 
at  Fort  Henry,  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand  to  put  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  my 
brigade  on  the  march,  and  move  out  three  or  four 
miles  on  the  telegraph  road  toward  this  place. 
At  four  o’clock  p.m.  the  forces  designated  marched 
out,  and  encamped  on  the  road,  four  miles  from 
Fort  Henry.  At  sunrise  on  the  next  day,  (the 
twelfth  inst.,)  I  was  joined  by  Col.  Dickey’s  caval¬ 
ry,  and  marched  with  my  whole  command  by  the 
telegraph  road  toward  Fort  Donelson,  keeping  up 
frequent  communication  with  Col.  Oglesby’s  First 
brigade,  which  was  moving  at  the  same  time  by 
the  right  road,  Col.  Dickey’s  cavalry  reconnoi¬ 
tring  the  country  as  the  column  marched.  Soon 
after  noon  I  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy’s  en¬ 
campments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about 
a  mile  in  advance.  Having  caused  the  road  to  be 
reconnoitred,  and  finding  the  creek  impassable 
on  account  of  back-water  from  the  Cumberland, 

I  moved  to  the  right,  up  the  creek,  and  effected 
a  junction  with  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade  in  the  low 
grounds  west  of  Fort  Donelson,  when  heavy  wood¬ 
ed  hills  intervened  between  us  and  the  enemy’s 
position.  Col.  Dickey’s  cavalry  was  again  thrown 
forward,  and  occupied  the  heights,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  scouted  and  reconnoitred  the  grounds  in  front. 
Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade  moved  up  the  railroad  to 
the  south  of  Fort  Donelson,  while  I  threw  my 
brigade  by  its  front  into  the  heights,  dragging  the 
artillery  up  the  steep  wooded  hills.  After  further 
reconnoitring,  the  brigade  advanced  and  occupied 
a  ridge  south  of  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  fortifi¬ 
cations,  with  its  right  resting  on  the  left  of  Col. 
Oglesby’s  brigade.  Some  slight  skirmishing  oc¬ 
curred  here,  and  after  resting  in  this  position  for 
an  hour  or  more,  and  further  reconnoitring,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  Gen.  McClernand  I 
moved  the  brigade  by  the  right  flank,  following 
Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade  across  the  valley  towards 
the  left  of  the  enemy’s  position.  By  this  time  it 
was  dark,  and  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade  being  in¬ 
volved  in  ground  which  had  not  been  reconnoi¬ 
tred,  and  which  was  very  hilly,  and  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  underbrush,  I  was  ordered  by 
the  General  commanding  the  division  to  return  to 
the  position  on  the  west  of  the  valley,  which  I 
did,  moving  by  the  left  flank,  when  my  brigade 
rested  for  the  night.  At  daylight  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  thirteenth,  the  enemy  opened  fire  with 
his  artillery  from  the  inside  redoubt.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  by  order  of  Gen.  McClernand,  I  marched 
the  Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Forty-fifth  regiments, 


and  Taylor’s  battery,  to  the  right  across  the  val¬ 
ley,  leaving  McAllister’s  battery,  supported  by 
the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  infantry,  on  the  ridge 
west  of  the  valley,  and  ordered  Col.  Dickey’s  cav¬ 
alry  to  move  in  rear,  with  detachments  thrown 
toward  the  right,  to  reconnoitre  the  Cumberland 
and  Dover.  Reaching  the  high  grounds  east  of 
the  valley,  Taylor’s  battery  was  put  in  position 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  Dover,  where  the  left 
of  the  enemy’s  lines  rested  behind  earthworks — 
intrenchments  strengthened  by  strong  abattis  in 
front.  The  whole  force  continued  to  move  steadi¬ 
ly  to  the  right,  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade  heading 
the  artillery  of  his  brigade  and  Taylor’s  battery 
on  the  road,  while  the  infantry  was  in  rear  of  and 
near  to  the  road.  Along  this  road  the  artillery 
advanced,  taking  successive  positions  to  the  right, 
and  keeping  up  a  constant  cannonade  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works  on  the  right  and  in  the  middle  re¬ 
doubt  across  the  valley.  The  open  space  afforded 
a  fine  opportunity  for  artillery  practice  at  a  long 
range,  and  the  fire  of  Taylor’s,  Schwartz’s  and 
Dresser’s  guns,  warmly  returned  by  those  of  the 
enemy  in  the  middle  redoubt  and  the  works  on 
the  left,  presented  a  rare  example  of  the  use  of 
that  arm  of  the  service. 

About  noon  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  McClernand 
to  detach  the  Forty-eighth  regiment,  (Colonel 
Hayne,)  to  operate  with  the  Seventeenth  Illinois, 
(Maj.  Smith  commanding,)  and  the  Forty-ninth 
Illinois,  (Col.  Morrison,)  of  the  Third  brigade,  in 
making  an  assault  on  the  enemy’s  middle  redoubt, 
on  the  hill  west  of  the  valley,  supported  by  the 
fire  of  McAllister’s  guns. 

This  force  was  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Hayne,  as  senior  Colonel.  They  formed  in  line 
and  advanced  in  fine  order  across  the  intervening 
ravines,  and  mounted  the  steep  heights  upon 
which  these  works  are  situated,  in  the  most  gal¬ 
lant  manner,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  enemy,  posted  in  the  lines  of  the  earth¬ 
work.  They  advanced  up  the  hill,  delivering  their 
fire  with  coolness  and  precision.  The  line  not  be¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  envelop  the  works,  by  order 
of  Gen.  McClernand,  I  detached  the  Forty-fifth 
Illinois  (Col.  Smith)  to  their  support  on  the  right. 
This  regiment  advanced  in  beautiful  order  down 
the  slope,  across  the  valley,  and  up  the  opposite 
steep,  with  skirmishers  deployed  in  front,  and 
were  soon  warmly  engaged.  These  operations 
had  given  the  enemy  time  to  reenforce  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  strong  bodies  of  infantry  from  his  re¬ 
serves  in  the  rear,  and  field  artillery,  which  opened 
a  destructive  fire  on  the  advancing  line.  The  roll 
of  musketry  showed  the  enemy  in  powerful  force 
behind  his  earthwork ;  notwithstanding,  our  forces 
charged  gallantly  up  the  heights  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  works,  which  were  rendered  impassable  by 
the  sharp,  strong  points  of  brushwood  in  which 
it  was  built.  All  the  regiments  engaged  in  this 
daring  attempt  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
enemy’s  fire.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  began 
to  show  in  strength  in  his  intrenchments  in  front 
of  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade.  Schwartz’s  battery 
was  advanced  along  the  road  to  within  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  works,  but  being  without  can- 
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ister  range,  they  were  withdrawn  by  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernand’s  order,  and  directed  Capt.  Taylor  to 
throw  forward  two  sections  of  his  battery  to  that 
position.  The  position  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  lines,  the  infantry  support  was  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade,  which  was 
immediately  in  the  rear.  These  sections  took 
their  positions  under  most  galling  fire  of  rifles  and 
musketry  from  the  enemy’s  lines.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  brush,  and  some  time  was  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  army  in  position,  and  during 
this  time  the  enemy’s  fire  was  very  galling,  and 
Taylor’s  men  suffered  somewhat  from  its  effects. 
As  soon  as  his  position  was  gained,  however,  the 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  of  the  sections  soon 
silenced  the  enemjr.  The  coolness  and  daring  of 
the  officers  and  men  of  these  sections,  directed 
by  Capt.  Taylor  in  person,  are  worthy  of  high 
praise. 

The  Forty-eighth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty -ninth  and 
Seventeenth  regiments  having  been  ordered  to 
retire  from  the  hill  where  they  had  so  gallantly 
assaulted  the  enemy’s  works,  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-eighth  resumed  their  position  in  my  line, 
and  Col.  Morrison,  commanding  the  Seventeenth 
and  Forty-ninth,  having  been  wounded  in  this 
assault,  these  regiments  were  temporarily  at¬ 
tached  to  my  brigade,  and  acted  under  my 
orders  during  the  subsequent  operations,  until 
noon  of  the  fifteenth. 

The  night  of  the  thirteenth  was  one  of  great 
suffering  and  hardships  to  the  whole  command. 
We  lay  within  point-blank  musket  and  rifle 
range  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks  ;  and  ad  dark 
a  storm  of  rain,  soon  turning  to  snow  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  severe  blasts,  beat  upon  the  un¬ 
protected  ranks.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were 
out  in  strong  force,  and  a  constant  firing  between 
his  pickets  and  our  own  was  kept  up  during  the 
night.  The  spirits  of  the  men,  animated  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  conduct  of  their  officers,  never 
flagged,  notwithstanding  they  were  without  tents 
or  fire,  and  were  exposed  to  the  storm  and  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  enemy’s  shot. 

During  the  night  it  was  evident  that  the  ene- 
m}r  were  receiving  large  reenforcements,  and  when 
morning  broke  on  the  fourteenth,  it  showed  that 
they  had  been  busy  during  the  night  in  erecting 
new  works  in  commanding  positions,  and  mount¬ 
ing  them  with  guns.  McAllister’s  battery  was 
ordered  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and 
put  into  position  on  the  road.  During  this  day 
my  brigade  occupied  a  position  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  road,  and  under  cover  of  the  hill ; 
the  right  resting  on  the  left  of  Col.  Oglesby’s 
line,  and  being  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  enemy’s  works 
on  his  left.  We  lay  in  this  position  most  of  the 
day,  the  order  of  the  regiments  from  right  to 
left  being  as  follows:  Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Forty- 
eighth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-ninth,  and  Seventeenth. 
Taylor’s  battery  was  posted  at  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  Seventeenth  and  Forty-ninth.  McAl¬ 
lister’s  guns  were  distributed  along  the  point ; 
Dickey’s  cavalry  were  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
right,  to  observe  the  enemy  and  guard  the  flank. 


Under  instructions  from  General  McClernand,  to 
commence  the  construction  of  a  small  earthwork 
on  the  road  to  cover  three  or  four  guns,  Mr. 
Frecellion,  of  the  Forty -ninth,  had  charge  of  the 
work,  which  was  completed  during  the  night, 
and  two  of  McAllister’s  guns  and  a  ten-pound 
rifled  gun  of  the  First  Mississippi  artillery,  were 
placed  on  it  the  next  morning.  During  the 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  a  rambling  and  irregular 
fire  of  sharpshooters  was  kept  up,  varied  by  oc¬ 
casional  discharges  of  artillery.  The  enemy’s 
shells  and  round  shot  fell  at  times  thickly  within 
the  lines,  but  the  casualties  were  few. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  enemy  threw  a  heavy  force  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  supported  by  field  artillery  and  his  bat¬ 
teries  within  the  work,  out  of  his  intrenchments, 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  right 
of  the  whole  line. 

The  attack  was  commenced  and  continued  with 
great  spirit,  and  gradually  drove  back  our  extreme 
right.  About  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  the  Eleventh 
and  Twentieth  Illinois,  on  my  right,  became  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy’s  infan¬ 
try.  They  charged  up  the  hill  and  gained  the 
road  in  front  of  my  position,  but  the  moment 
the  rebel  flag  appeared  above  the  hill,  a  storm 
of  shot  from  the  Eleventh  and  Twentieth  drove 
them  back  in  confusion.  Again  a  new  and  fresh 
line  of  infantry  appeared,  and  I  ordered  the 
whole  line,  except  the  Seventeenth  and  the  left 
wing  of  the  Forty-ninth,  to  advance  and  occupy 
the  hill.  The  Forty-ninth  advanced  boldly  and 
in  order  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  were 
exposed,  uncovered,  not  only  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  infantry,  but  to  a  raking  of  the  enemy’s 
batteries  of  artillery  across  the  valley.  They 
opened  their  fire,  supported  by  Taylor’s  battery 
and  two  of  McAllister’s  guns,  (one  having  been 
disabled  by  a  shot  from  the  eneinj-’s  cannon,) 
and  for  some  time  the  conflict  was  strong  and 
fierce.  But  at  length  the  strong  masses  of  the 
enemy’s  infantry  gave  way  before  the  steady, 
well-directed,  and  continued  fire  of  the  right  of 
my  line.  They  fell  back,  however,  only  to  give 
place  to  another  line  of  fresh  troops,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  support,  and  who  were  also  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  steadjr,  unflinching  valor  of  our 
men,  to  give  way. 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  indications  that 
the  enemy  were  gaining  some  advantage  on  the 
right  of  the  whole  line.  Reenforcements,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  troops,  had 
been  sent  forward  past  my  position  to  support 
the  right,  but  notwithstanding  this,  it  became 
evident  to  me  from  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  enemy’s  shot,  which  began  to 
rake  my  line  from  the  rear  of  my  right,  that  the 
right  of  the  line  was  giving  way.  My  orders 
being  peremptory  to  hold  that  position  of  the 
line  occupied  by  my  brigade  to  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity,  I  sent  one  of  my  aids  to  Gen.  McClernand 
with  information  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
express  my  fears  that  my  right  flank  would  be 
completely  turned,  unless  reenforcements  should 
be  speedily  sent  to  that  quarter.  Finding  that 
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no  reenforcements  were  within  reach,  and  Gen. 
McClernand  having  left  me  to  my  discretion  if  I 
found  my  position  untenable,  and  seeing  that  the 
enemy  steadily  advanced  on  my  right  flank,  and 
was  speedily  gaining  my  rear,  many  of  the  corps 
having  exhausted  their  ammunition,  I  gave  orders 
to  move  the  whole  brigade  to  the  rear  up  the 
road,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  new  line  of  battle. 
Before  this  order  was  given,  all  our  troops  on  the 
right  of  my  brigade  had  fallen  back,  except  the 
Thirty -first  Illinois,  Col.  John  A.  Logan,  who 
occupied  the  left  of  Col.  Oglesby’s  brigade.  Im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  the  Thirty-first,  and  on  the 
right  of  my  line,  was  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  Lieut,  - 
Col.  T.  E.  G.  Ransom  commanding.  When  the 
order  to  retire  was  given,  it  failed  to  reach  Lieut. - 
Col.  Ransom,  who,  with  the  Eleventh  regiment, 
was  gallantly  supporting  the  Thirty-first  against 
a  fierce  onslaught  on  their  right.  Rapidly  as  the 
gaps  were  opened  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
they  were  as  promptly  closed  to  the  right,  and 
the  shortway  point  alone  showed  the  destructive¬ 
ness  of  that  fire.  Soon  the  Thirty -first,  their  am¬ 
munition  having  failed,  retired,  and  the  Eleventh 
took  their  place,  changing  front  to  the  rear  under 
a  most  galling  fire  with  all  the  coolness  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  veterans. 

In  the  mean  time  the  order  to  retire  was  being 
executed  in  good  order  by  the  other  regiments 
of  the  brigade.  The  character  of  the  ground 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  see  the  whole 
line  at  once.  When  the  Eleventh  changed  their 
front,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fire  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks,  and  the  enemy’s  cavalry  charging 
upon  their  flank,  they  were  thrown  into  some 
confusion  and  retired,  but  steadily  and  in  com¬ 
paratively  good  order.  After  falling  back  some 
half  a  mile,  I  halted  the  brigade,  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  procured  a  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  formed  a  second  line  of  battle.  At  this 
point  Col.  Ross,  of  the  Nineteenth  Illinois,  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  field  and  took  command  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Forty-ninth  regiments,  and  we 
were  reenforced  by  some  troops  of  Gen.  Lew. 
Wallace’s  division,  and  with  their  aid,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Taylor’s  battery  and  some  pieces 
of  Dresser’s  and  Willard’s  batteries,  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  was  checked,  and  he  was  driven 
within  his  intrenchments,  leaving  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 

At  night  my  brigade  was  withdrawn  to  a  hill 
between  the  valleys,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  sup¬ 
porting  distance  of  either  wing,  where  I  rested 
until  morning.  With  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
came  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 
The  whole  brigade  was  instantly  formed,  and 
marched  down  the  valley  into  the  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  works,  where  we  hoisted  the  Union  flag 
upon  the  inner  intrenchinent  of  the  field,  and  fired 
a  Federal  salute  from  Taylor’s  battery.  Dickey’s 
cavalry  were  so  disposed  as  to  cover  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  prisoners, 
and  rendered  very  effective  service  in  securing  and 
bringing  in  prisoners  during  the  day. 

Would  that  my  task  could  end  here  with  the 
record  of  the  endurance,  bravery  and  heroism  of 


our  troops,  crowned  as  it  was  with  such  signal 
success.  The  loss  of  my  brigade  has  been  heavy, 
as  the  annexed  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing,  will  show.  The  right  of  my  line  was  more 
heavily  engaged  on  the  fifteenth  than  any  other 
portion,  though  all  were  under  heavy  fire  for  hours. 
The  Eleventh  regiment  was  posted  on  the  right  of 
my  line,  and  suffered  more  than  any  other  regi¬ 
ment,  having  sixty  killed  on  the  field. '  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  regiment,  which  stood  next  to  the  Eleventh, 
was  the  next  heaviest  sufferer,  having  eighteen  kill¬ 
ed  on  the  field.  The  Forty-eighth,  Forty-fifth, 
Forty -ninth,  and  Seventeenth,  each  suffered  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  on  the  fifteenth,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  in  the  operation  of  the  thirteenth.  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Wm.  Erwin,  of  the  Twentieth  regiment,  while 
nobly  animating  his  men,  and  adding  new  laurels 
to  those  he  so  nobly  won  at  Buena  Vista,  was 
struck  down  by  cannon-shot  from  the  enemy’s 
battery.  Lieut. -Col.  Thos.  II.  Smith,  Forty-eighth 
Illinois,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  gallant 
attack  of  the  thirteenth,  he  being  in  command  of 
his  regiment  on  that  occasion,  Col.  Hayne,  as 
senior  Colonel,  being  in  command  of  the  whole 
force  detached  on  that  service.  Early  in  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  fifteenth,  Lieut. -Col.  Smith,  while 
leading  his  men  up  the  hill  to  meet  the  enemy, 
received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in 
about  one  hour.  Lieut. -Col.  Ransom,  command¬ 
ing  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  was  struck  in  the  shoul¬ 
der  by  a  Minie  ball.  Merely  calling  Major  Xevins 
to  the  command,  until  his  wound  could  be  tem¬ 
porarily  dressed,  he  resumed  the  command,  and 
remained  with  his  regiment  throughout  the  day. 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  A.  Maltby,  of  the  Forty -fifth  regi¬ 
ment,  while  encouraging  and  animating  his  men, 
was  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  severely  though 
I  trust  not  fatally  wounded. 

I  cannot  find  words  in  which  fittingly  to  express 
the  depth  of  obligation  and  gratitude  I  bear  to  the 
officers  commanding  corps,  for  the  prompt,  fearless 
and  cool  manner  in  which  my  commands  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  every  instance,  (except  one,  and  that 
resulted  from  the  stupidity  of  one  orderly.)  My 
orders  were  perfectly  understood,  and  carried  into 
effect  with  promptness  and  perfect  order.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  part  borne  by  the  Eleventh 
Illinois,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Ransom.  Both  he  and 
Major  Nevins  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
department.  Col.  C.  C.  Marsh,  of  the  Twentieth 
Illinois,  exhibited  the  utmost  courage,  coolness  and 
self-possession  on  the  field,  encouraging  his  men 
with  all  the  order  of  parade.  Major  Richards,  of 
the  Twentieth,  also  acted  with  great  bravery.  Col. 
Hayne  and  Major  Sanford,  of  the  Forty-eighth, 
Col.  John.  E.  Smith  and  Major  M.  Smith,  of  the 
Forty -fifth,  Lieut. -Col.  Pease,  of  the  Forty-ninth, 
and  Capt.  Bush,  commanding  the  Seventeenth  Il¬ 
linois,  all  distinguished  themselves  by  their  brav¬ 
ery,  and  contributed  by  their  example  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  brilliant  result.  The  conduct  of 
Capt.  Ezra  Taylor,  commanding  Eighth  battery 
B,  during  the  whole  series  of  engagements,  was 
such  as  to  distinguish  him  as  a  daring  yet  cool 
and  sagacious  oflicer,  pushing  his  guns  into  posi¬ 
tions  that  were  swept  by  the  enemy’s  shot.  He 
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in  person  directed  the  posting  of  his  sections,  and 
in  very  many  instances  himself  sighted  the  guns. 
Such  conduct  found  its  natural  reflection  in  the 
perfect  order  and  bravery  that  characterized  his 
entire  command.  His  battery  of  six  pieces  fired 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  rounds  of  fixed  am¬ 
munition  during  the  engagement,  being  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  rounds  to 
the  gun.  McAllister’s  guns  did  good  service. 
They  were  three  twenty-four-pounder  howitzers, 
without  caissons,  and  with  a  limited  supply  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  without  a  full  complement  of  men. 
One  of  them  lost  a  wheel,  shot  away  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  but  supplied  from  their  limber.  On  the 
fifteenth,  the  trail  of  another  howitzer  was  broken, 
and  it  was  rendered  useless.  They  fired  all  their 
ammunition,  about  fifty  rounds  to  the  piece.  The 
cavalry  of  the  brigade  (Fourth  Illinois,  Col.  Hick¬ 
ey)  did  excellent  service  in  reconnoitring  and  in 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  on  the  right.  Lieut. - 
Col.  McCollough,  Major  Wallace,  Capt.  Rockwood 
and  Capt.  Townsend  are  worthy  of  particular 
mention  for  services  rendered.  The  field-music 
and  bands  of  the  several  regiments  and  corps  ren¬ 
dered  very  effective  service  in  taking  care  of  the 
wounded,  especially  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twenti¬ 
eth  regiments.  The  band  of  the  Eleventh  lost 
their  instruments. 

The  surgeons  and  hospital  assistants  of  the  en¬ 
tire  command  performed  their  painful  and  import¬ 
ant  duties  in  a  manner  highly  creditable.  To  Sur¬ 
geon  Goodbrake,  Acting  Brigade-Surgeon,  I  feel 
under  especial  obligation.  Surgeons  Kelton  of  the 
Forty-fifth;  Young,  of  the  Eleventh;  Assistant- 
Surgeons  Kent,  of  the  Eleventh  ;  Luce  of  the 
Fourth  cavalry,  and  Young,  of  the  Forty-eighth  Il¬ 
linois,  also  rendered  valuable  assistance.  I  also 
wish  to  return  thanks  to  Surgeon  Edgar,  of  the 
Thirty-second  Illinois,  for  attentions  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  of  my  command.  Chaplains  Pearsons,  of  the 
Eleventh,  and  Button,  of  the  Twentieth,  were  in¬ 
defatigable  in  their  attentions  to  the  wounded, 
and  in  collecting  and  burying  the  dead. 

I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  the  division  to  the  conduct  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  my  Staff-Lieutenant,  Israel  P.  Rumsey,  of 
Taylor’s  battery,  Aid-de-Camp  and  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant-General,  and  Lieut.  George  J.  Da¬ 
vis,  Eleventh  Illinois,  Quartermaster  and  Com¬ 
missary,  also  Aid-de-Camp.  Active,  intelligent, 
ardent,  and  brave,  they  were  ever  ready  to  ren¬ 
der  any  aid  in  their  power,  riding  to  every  part 
of  the  field  amid  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and  by 
their  daring  and  coolness  contributed  much  to¬ 
wards  the  success  of  the  day.  Artificer  Geo.  E. 
Church,  Taylor’s  battery,  who  acted  as  one  of  my 
orderlies,  is  worthy  of  commendation  for  brav¬ 
ery  and  self-possession  on  the  field. 

Many  instances  of  individual  daring  occurred  that 
are  worthy  of  mention,  but  where  all  acted  their 
part  so  nobly,  comparisons  seem  invidious.  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  citing  two  instances  to  which  my  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  by  the  commanders  of 
regiments.  Corporal  Smith,  of  company  E,  Sev¬ 
enteenth  Illinois,  distinguished  himself  by  great 
personal  bravery  in  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 


Corporal  Armstrong,  of  company  H,  Eleventh  Il¬ 
linois,  when  the  color-sergeant  of  the  regiment  was 
shot  down,  and  the  colors  fell,  rushed  to  the  spot 
and  seizing  the  flag,  bore  it  from  the  field  amid 
a  storm  of  balls.  The  flag  itself  was  riddled  with 
shot. 

In  order  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  courage, 
endurance,  and  fortitude  of  the  men  by  whom 
this  victory  has  been  won,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  marched  from  Fort  Henry  without 
transportation,  or  tents,  or  rations,  except  what 
they  carried,  and  that  they  were  exposed  for  three 
days  and  nights  without  tents,  and  almost  without 
fires,  being  so  near  the  enemy’s  lines  as  to  render 
fires  imprudent ;  that  the  weather  was  extremely 
severe — -two  nights  they  were  thus  exposed  ac¬ 
companied  with  driving  snow-storms  and  severe 
cold ;  that  during  the  whole  three  days,  they 
were  under  fire,  and  compelled  to  bivouac  in  line 
of  battle,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  Added 
to  this,  most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  battle, 
and  but  few  had  ever  heard  a  hostile  shot.  Un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  a  great 
matter  of  congratulation  that  so  long  and  fierce  a 
conflict,  against  an  intrenched,  enemy,  fighting  on 
a  position  well  known  to  him  and  unknown  to  us, 
and  so  greatly  superior  in  artillery,  has  resulted 
so  gloriously  for  our  arms. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  II.  L.  Wallace, 

Col.  Commanding  Second  Brigade,  First  Division. 
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REPORT  OF  COLONEL  LAUMAN. 

IIeadquakters  Fourth  Bricade,  1 

Second  Division  United  States  Armv,  V 
Fort  Donelson,  February  18,  1802.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  movements  of  the  Fourth  brigade,  Second 
division. 

We  left  Fort  Henry  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  instant,  arriving  near  Fort  Donelson  the 
same  evening.  Immediately  on  our  arrival,  I 
received  your  order  to  move  the  Seventh  Iowa 
infantry  to  the  front  to  support  a  battery  of 
Major  Cavender’s  twenty-pounder  rifled  Parrott 
guns,  which  were  placed  in  a  position  to  command 
a  portion  of  the  rebel  works.  I  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  you  to  associate  the  regiment  of  Birge’s 
sharpshooters  in  the  movement,  and  placed  the 
two  regiments  in  position  where  they  remained 
during  the  night. 
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In  accordance  with  order,  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  thirteenth  instant,  I  moved  the  left 
wing  of  my  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Fourteenth 
Iowa,  Colonel  Shaw,  and  Twenty-fifth  Indiana, 
Colonel  Yeatch,  from  their  encampment  toward 
the  enemy,  who  were  entrenched  about  a  mile 
distant  therefrom. 

The  advance  was  made  steadily,  and  in  as  good 
order  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of, 
until  we  reached  the  ravine  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
on  which  were  the  enemy’s  fortifications.  Here 
we  halted  until  the  line  could  be  formed,  when 
the  Fifteenth  Indiana,  under  Col.  Yeatch,  moved 
steadily  up  the  hill  toward  the  intrenchments, 
under  a  most  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
until  their  onward  progress  was  obstructed  by 
the  fallen  timber  and  brushwood.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  advantageous 
position,  they  held  it  unflinchingly  for  more  than 
two  hours,  and  until  ordered  to  fall  back  out  of 
the  range  of  the  enemy’s  fire.  The  loss  of  this 
regiment  in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  severe. 
The  Fourteenth  Iowa  advanced  at  the  same  time, 
and  took  position  on  the  right  and  across  a  ravine, 
and  did  good  execution.  Whilst  these  two  regi¬ 
ments  were  taking  the  above  positions,  the 
Seventh  Iowa  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parrott,  came  up  in  fine  style  and  took  position 
in  the  centre,  between  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana 
and  the  Fourteenth  Iowa. 

The  First  regiment  of  sharpshooters,  Western 
division,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  S.  Compton,  were 
posted  on  the  hill  to  the  extreme  right,  except  a 
detachment  of  about  sixty,  who  were  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  rendered  most  effective  service 
in  that  capacity,  and  proving  by  their  deadly  aim 
that  they  are  a  most  valuable  arm  of  the  service. 
We  held  this  position  until  night,  when  we  fell 
back  to  the  position  occupied  in  the  morning.  On 
the  following  day,  we  remained  in  camp  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  the  rebels  during  the  day  and  night. 

On  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  instant,  at  about  two 
o’clock,  I  received  your  order  to  advance  with  my 
whole  brigade,  and  assault  the  heights  on  the  left 
of  the  position  attacked  on  the  previous  Thursday. 
The  brigade  was  promptly  in  motion,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order : 

The  Second  Iowa,  Col.  Tuttle,  led  the  advance, 
followed  by  the  Fifty-second  Indiana,  (temporarily 
attached  to  my  brigade,)  who  were  ordered  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  This  regiment  was  followed  closely 
by  the  Twenty-fifth  Indiana,  the  Seventh  Iowa, 
and  the  Fourteenth  Iowa.  The  sharpshooters 
were  previously  deployed  as  skirmishers  on  our 
extreme  right  and  left.  Colonel  Tuttle  led  the 
left  wing  of  his  regiment  in  line  of  battle  up  the 
hill,  supported  by  the  right  wing  advancing  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
the  rear.  So  soon  as  he  came  within  range  of 
the  enemy’s  fire,  he  led  his  men  forward,  without 
firing  a  gun,  up  to  and  charged  into  the  rebel 
works,  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  plant¬ 
ing  his  colors  on  their  fortifications.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  the  other  regiments  in  the 
order  of  advance  above  named.  The  enemy  were 
closely  pursued,  and  driven  behind  their  inner 


works.  Night  coming  on,  we  held  the  position 
we  had  gained,  and  remained  under  arms  until 
morning,  intending  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  recom¬ 
mence  the  attack.  In  this  engagement  the 
Second  Iowa  suffered  terribly.  Captains  Slay- 
maker  and  Cloutman  fell  just  as  they  entered 
the  enemy’s  fortifications.  Cloutman  was  in¬ 
stantly  killed,  and  Slaymaker  died  gallantly 
shouting  to  his  men  to  go  forward  and  consum¬ 
mate  the  work. 

In  the  morning,  as  day  dawned,  we  were 
attracted  to  the  inner  fortifications  by  the  sound 
of  a  bugle,  and  saw  the  rebels  displaying  a  white 
flag.  I  instantly  despatched  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parrott  to  ascertain  the  intent  of  it,  who  reported 
that  an  officer  wished  to  see  me.  I  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  received  from  him  offers  of  capitu¬ 
lation,  which  I  at  once  forwarded  to  you.  The 
result  is  well  known. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  particu¬ 
larize  the  various  instances  of  personal  bravery 
displayed  on  the  occasion  by  officers  under  my 
command ;  but  when  all  behaved  so  well,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  particularize.  But  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  mentioning,  in  this  connection,  the 
bravery  of  Colonel  Tuttle,  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Baker,  and  Major  Chipman,  (who  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  thigh,)  of  the  Iowa  Second  ; 
Colonel  Veatch  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morgan, 
of  the  Indiana  Twenty-fifth,  and  Colonel  Shaw, 
of  the  Iowa  Fourteenth  ;  also  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Parrott  and  Major  Rice,  who  led  the  Iowa  Sev¬ 
enth,  and  to  whom  I  return  my  warmest  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they 
led  their  regiment  in  the  engagement  on  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  instant.  They  did  all  that 
men  possibly  could  do,  and  well  sustained  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  Iowa  Seventh. 

For  the  kindness,  attention,  and  skill  manifested 
by  the  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  toward 
the  unfortunate  wounded  for  so  many  consecutive 
hours,  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

The  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Second  regiment  Iowa  infantry  volunteers, 
killed,  41 ;  wounded,  157 ;  total,  198. 

Twenty -fifth  regiment  Indiana  volunteers, 
killed,  14;  wounded,  101  ;  total,  115. 

Seventh  regiment  Iowa  infantry  volunteers, 
killed,  2  ;  wounded,  37 ;  total,  39. 

Fourteenth  regiment  Iowa  infantry  volunteers, 
killed,  3  ;  wounded,  23  ;  total,  26. 

Birge’s  sharpshooters,  killed,  1  ;  wounded,  3  ; 
total,  4. 

Recapitulation. — Killed,  61  ;  wounded,  321  ; 
missing,  1  ;  total,  383. 

I  herewith  append  the  reports  of  the  colonels 
of  regiments  attached  to  my  brigade,  to  which  I 
invite  your  particular  attention.  With  sentiments 
of  high  regard, 

I  remain  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Lauman, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fourth  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

To  Brigadier-General  C.  F.  Smith, 

Commanding  Second  Division. 
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LIST  OP  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  THE  SECOND  IOWA 
INFANTRY  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  FORT  DONELSON  ON 
FEBRUARY  THE  13TH,  14tH,  AND  15tII,  1862. 

Company  A. — Killed ,  Private  Richard  High- 
ram. 

Wounded,  Lieut. - Fisdale,  slightly  ;  Cor¬ 

poral  Oli  Ramsey,  severely ;  Privates  L.  Farr, 
severely;  James  M.  Patterson,  severely;  D.  W. 
Underhill,  slightly ;  Douglass  Allendorf,  slightly ; 
George  D.  Lawler,  severely ;  Robert  Hull,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  James  Haskell,  slightly;  James  Kerr,  slightly; 
Samuel  Evans,  severely ;  Corporals  Henry  A. 
Serbendict,  slightly ;  J.  J.  Goodwin,  slightly ;  W. 
W.  K.  Harper,  slightly  ;  Thomas  A.  Stevenson, 
severely ;  Privates  John  Toucher,  severely  ;  John 
Kipple,  slightly. 

Company  B. — Killed ,  Color  -  Corporal  S.  G. 
Paye  ;  Private  J.  Guthrie. 

Wounded ,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Huntingdon,  in  right 
shoulder ;  Privates  J.  B.  Scott,  thigh ;  G.  W. 
Scott,  head;  A.  W.  Scott,  leg;  G.  Rosenberg, 
shoulder ;  A.  Drucker,  shoulder  and  arm ;  George 
Parkinson,  mouth;  Corporal  A.  H.  Clark,  leg;  Pri¬ 
vates  J.  H.  Tracey,  leg ;  A.  Seimsmith,  thigh ; 
S.  Todd,  shoulder ;  0.  E.  Dyke,  shoulder ;  S.  H. 
Spencer,  leg ;  J.  Bertichi,  arm ;  J.  Wilson,  slightly ; 
George  Minney,  slightly ;  John  McCrelius,  slightly ; 
W.  H.  Nicholls,  slightly  ;  J.  H.  Howe,  slightly ; 
H.  H.  Post,  slightly ;  E.  M.  Manning,  severely ; 
John  Linden,  slightly;  Corporal  A.  H.  Barnes, 
slightly ;  Privates  Thomas  Morrow,  slightly ;  James 
Buckeratter,  slightly ;  William  Moller,  slightly  ; 
Corporal  R.  M.  Lyth,  slightly. 

Company  C. — Killed ,  Capt.  J.  C.  Slaymaker; 
Privates  G.  H.  Howill,  C.  H.  Lenhart,  J.  Myers, 
Ed.  Peterson. 

Wounded ,  First  Lieut.  W.  F.  Holmes,  leg 
broken ;  Second  Lieut.  Alfred  Bing,  slightly ; 
First  Sergeant  G.  F.  Hall,  slightly ;  Second  Ser¬ 
geant  A.  C.  McGill,  slightly  ;  Color-Sergeant  A. 
B.  Doolittle,  severely ;  Corporals  W.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,^  slightly ;  W.  P.  Wade,  slightly ;  Privates 
J.  C.  Alice,  slightly;  J.  G.  Greenwauldt,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  slightly ;  Ed.  Cockran,  slightly ; 

F.  W .  Casper,  slightly ;  W.  H.  Ralston,  severely ; 
W.  H.  Megill,  severely;  James  Hunter,  severely; 
Charles  Flurry,  slightly;  Wm.  McLain,  slightly; 
A.  J.  Pass,  slightly ;  J.  W.  Morrison,  severely  ; 

G.  A.  Bell,  slightly ;  W.  C.  Hecker,  slightly ; 
A;  F-  Gore,  slightly ;  Fred.  Herbert,  slightly ; 
William  Drummond,  slightly. 

Company  I). — Killed,  Sergeant  Nathan  W. 
Doty;  Private  G.  Weeks. 

Wounded ,  First  Lieut.  E.  F.  Ensign,  severely ; 
Second  Lieut.  G.  L.  Godfrey,  slightly  ;  Corporal 
Wm.  Reagan,  severely;  Privates  W.  A.  Brenton, 
severely;  Casper  S.  Brady,  severely;  John  W. 
Coombs,  severely  ;  Peter  Dresser,  slightly ;  J.  H. 
Ilodyn,  slightly;  Henry  Lawrence,  slightly; 
Andrew  Slater,  leg ;  Thomas  Ward,  arm  ;  J.  G.’ 
Williams,  arm  ;  David  Yant,  arm ;  William  Cady, 
slightly ;  P.  G.  Noel,  slightly ;  J.  Cooper,  slightly  • 

J.  Gordionier,  slightly. 

Company  E. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded,  Sergeant  Amos  Wyrner,  slightly; 


Color-Corporal  John  Robinson ;  Privates  G.  W. 
Morehouse,  slightly ;  M.  Page,  severely ;  R.  Coop’ 
slightly;  Sam.  Daugherty,  slightly;  Robert  Sloan, 
slightly ;  Robert  Ready,  slightly. 

Company  F. — Killed,  Second  Lieut.  William  C. 
Harper ;  Sergeant  G.  W.  Morse ;  Privates  W  S 
Crooks,  F.  G.  Mets,  G.  B.  Shuver,  W.  W.  Vinson, 
John  Vandorn. 

Wounded,  Corporals  Samuel  Hoofman,  groin  ; 
James  Sprague,  neck;  Privates  F.  M.  Armstrong,’ 
groin ;  Alonzo  Bradford,  thigh  ;  Chas.  S.  Coger’ 
arm  ;  J.  PI.  Duffield,  shoulder  and  neck ;  H.  D. 
Duffield,  slightly ;  James  Carr,  slightly ;  Ed. 
Goddard,  arm;  H.  C.  Hawk,  thigh;  John  S. 
Marriott,  shoulder  and  arm  ;  John  Morrow,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Geo.  Smith,  slightly ;  Andrew  Shrives,  head ; 
F.  B.  Wilson,  head  and  hip  •  William  W.  Walker 
slightly. 

Company  G  —Killed,  Sergeant  John  Dunn; 
Privates  J.  M.  Duckworth,  A.  J.  Patterson,  A.  G. 
Niduy,  J.  A.  Rhodes,  William  A.  Drake. 

If  ounded,  First  Lieut.  J.  B.  W  eaver,  slightly  ; 
First  Sergeant  P.  L.  Stoner,  severely ;  Corporals 
A.  G.  Johnson,  severely;  John  Jones,  severely; 
J.  A.  DeSmith,  slightly;  H.  D.  St.  John,  slightly; 
Privates  J.  W.  Pyrth,  severely;  Samuel  Fouts, 
severely;  George  West,  severely;  J.  W.  Patter¬ 
son,  severely ;  J.  H.  Stevens,  severely ;  Hiram 
Sloan,  severely;  Elijah  Kinuck  severely;  John 
W.  Hurless,  slightly;  H.  H.  Jones,  slightly; 
Thomas  Colliver,  slightly;  William  Buchanan, 
slightly;  C.  McMichals,  slightly;  Ephraim  Far¬ 
rington,  slightly  ;  John  D.  Scott,  slightly  ;  Elisha 
M  allace,  slightly ;  Leander  Jeffreys,  slightly  ; 
Sergeant  J.  W.  Scott,  slightly ;  Corporal  Peter  J. 
Sharp,  slightly. 

Company  H.  —  Killed,  Corporal  Samuel  H. 
Mealey. 

Wounded,  Color-Corporal  Henry  Effner,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  Privates  Andrew  Eaton,  severely ;  Sebastian 
Scoff'mir,  severely;  George  B.  Farley,  slightly; 
Wesley  Compton,  slightly;  Wm.  A.  Fodford. 

Company  l.— Killed,  First  Sergeant  W.  L. 
Journey;  Private  Edward  Banks. 

Wounded,  Color  -  Corporal  Henry  Cluncher, 
severely;  Privates  Thomas  Paine,  severely;  Jas! 
IP.  Danner,  severely ;  D.  McKean,  severely ;  R. 
Parsons,  severely  ;  F.  Ruport,  severely ;  Jerome 
Foley,  severely;  Corporal  William  Ganger,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Privates  PI.  A.  Smiley,  slightly  ;  W.  T.  Har¬ 
rison,  slightly;  Gottlifi- Shendel,  slightly,  Georgo 
Cook,  slightly. 

Company  K. — Killed,  Capt.  C.  C.  Cloutman ; 
Corporal  James  Berkley;  Privates  James  Blake’ 
William  Kirkpatrick,  John  Plampton,  W.  H.  H.’ 
Whitney ;  brass  band,  S.  II.  Phillips. 

Wounded,  Privates  E.  G.  Yaugn,  severely; 
David  Cook,  severely  ;  James  West,  arm  broken  ; 
Corporal  S.  S.  Sheever,  leg  broke  ;  Sergeant  B.  II. 
Hammitt,  severely;  Privates  A.  S.  Thompson, 
severely;  Thomas  Gallagher,  slightly;  W.  H.’ 
Goodall,  slightly ;  T.  D.  Holmes,  slightly ;  David 
Sergent,  slightly;  Sergeant  T.  M.  Cook,  slightly. 

Recapitulation. — Killed,  forty-one  ;  wounded, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  —  total,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight. 
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The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  report  made  to  the 
Medical  Director  by  W.  E.  Marsh,  Surgeon  Second 
Iowa  infantry. 

LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  TIIE  SEVENTH  IOWA 
INFANTRY,  IN  TIIE  BATTLE  OF  FORT  DONELSON  ON 
FEBRUARY  18TH,  14tH,  AND  15tH,  1862. 

Company  A. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded,  Private  Charles  Goonoe,  slightly. 
Company  B. — Killed,  none. 

Wounded ,  Privates  Jefferson  P.  Bailey,  back 
and  arm,  slightly ;  W.  E.  Newnan,  leg,  severely ; 
John  C.  Walling,  left  hand,  slightly  ;  John  Brown, 
right  hand,  slightly  ;  D.  C.  Andrews,  leg,  slightly. 
Company  C .—Killed,  none. 

Wounded,  Lieut.  Wm.  Moore,  left  eye  shot  out; 
Sergeant  W.  H.  Burkey,  right  knee,  slightly ; 
Corporal  D.  S.  Sharp,  left  leg,  flesh  wound ; 
Privates  W.  S.  Else,  right  shoulder,  slightly ; 
F.  M.  Hoover,  left  eye,  slightly;  J.  Iiolmie,  leg, 
flesh  wound  ;  T.  J.  Seary,  right  arm,  flesh  wound ; 
Wm.  H.  Valandigham,  fingers,  left  hand,  slightly ; 
H.  Roberts,  breast,  very  slightly. 

Company  D. — Killed,  Private  M.  C.  Stewart. 
Wounded ,  Privates  John  Bray,  head,  slightly; 
N.  M.  Redding,  hand,  slightly ;  Lieut.  J.  M. 
Sample,  groin,  slightly. 

Company  E. — Killed ,  Private  Michael  Wright. 
Wounded ,  First  Sergeant  Hugh  C.  Allen,  thigh, 
musket-ball,  flesh-wound. 

Company  F. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded ,  Privates  Harmon  Husker,  leg,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Patrick  Devoniux,  back,  slightly  ;  Eli  Searl, 
foot,  slightly  ;  Warren  Kingsley,  cheek,  severely. 
Company  G. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded ,  Corporal  Columbus  Dillon,  slightly, 
by  a  shell ;  Privates  Wm.  Kearns,  slightly,  by  a 
shell ;  Eli  Sweet  and  J.  B.  Graham,  slightly,  by 
musket-ball. 

Company  II. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded,  Sergeant  J.  S.  Montgomery,  left 
cheek,  slightly;  Sergeant  R.  N.  Graham,  thigh, 
slightly;  Privates  William  Yanatta,  head,  very 
slightly;  John  A.  Yanatta,  heel,  slightly;  The- 
ophilus  Ferree,  hip,  slightly ;  Joseph  Carr,  back, 
slightly. 

Company  I. — Killed,  none. 

Wounded ,  First  Sergeant  F.  A.  Irwin,  severely, 
musket-ball. 

Company  K. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded,  Privates  A.  N.  Stafford,  thigh,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Joseph  Storts,  slightly  ;  F.  Dutton,  slightly. 
Recapitulation — Killed,  two  privates. 

Wounded ,  Two  lieutenants,  five  sergeants,  two 
corporals,  and  twenty-eight  privates. 

LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
REGIMENT  IOWA  INFANTRY,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 
FORT  DONELSON,  FEBRUARY  13tH,  14tH,  AND 

15th,  1862. 

REGIMENTAL  STAFF. 

Killed ,  Sergt. -Major  S.  H.  Smith,  shot  through 
the  head. 

Company  D. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded ,  Second  Lieut.  Wm.  Gordon,  slight 


wound  on  the  hip  from  piece  of  shell.  Privates 
Augustus  Morti,  slight  wound  on  the  hand ; 
Stephen  Joy,  slight  wound  in  the  knee;  Watson 
Long,  slight  wound  in  side. 

Company  F. — Killed,  none. 

Wounded,  Sergeant  Eli  Coddington,  left  arm 
badly  shattered  and  amputated ;  Privates  Edward 
Edgar,  hand,  slight ;  James  Coughnour. 

Company  G. — Killed ,  Private  Thomas  Snelling. 

Wounded,  Privates  Jas.  Fox,  shoulder,  slight ; 
Charles  F ord,  spent  ball  in  stomach,  slight ;  First 
Lieut.  George  Pemberton,  spent  ball  in  breast, 
slight. 

Company  H. — Killed,  none 

Wounded,  Sergeant  Jacob  L.  Wright,  shot 
through  the  hand,  slight ;  Privates  Benj.  L.  Gow- 
ing,  in  foot,  slight ;  Erhardt  Burke,  in  wrist,  slight ; 
David  Patterson,  spent  ball  in  ankle,  slight ;  Bur- 
tis  M.  Gurd,  wrist,  slightly  ;  Mather  Neely,  in 
head,  recovering  rapidly ;  George  Harris,  leg ; 
Daniel  B.  Widell,  shoulder;  Lewis  C.  Clothier, 
hand,  slight. 

Company  I. — Killed,  Color  -  Corporal  Willard 
Hall,  shot  in  the  head. 

Wounded,  Privates  Henry  C.  Boyer,  shot  in 
cheek,  slight ;  Grannison  Reeder,  in  side  by  piece 
of  shell. 

Company  K. — Killed ,  none. 

Wounded,  Privates  Wm.  Lenty,  grape-shot  in 
back  of  head,  mortally ;  Hopkins  Smith,  spent 
ball  in  shoulder,  slight. 

Recapitulation — Killed,  staff  one,  corporals 
one,  pi’ivates  one. 

Wounded,  Lieutenants  one,  sergeants  two,  pri¬ 
vates  nineteen. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  JOHN  M.  THAYER. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  j 

Third  Division  of  the  Army,  Department  of  West-Tknnessee,  V 
Fort  Henry,  February  18,  18C2.  ) 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit 
a  report  of  the  part  taken  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson  by  the  brigade  under  my  command, 
composed  of  the  First  Nebraska,  Lieut. -Col.  Mc¬ 
Cord;  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio,  Col.  Woods;  the 
Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  the  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Col. 
Steadman.  There  were  also  attached  to  my  bri¬ 
gade,  during  the  action,  the  Forty-sixth  Illinois, 
Col.  Davis ;  the  Fifty  -  seventh  Illinois,  Col.  Bald¬ 
win  ;  and  the  Fifty-eighth  Illinois,  Col.  Lynch. 

At  three  o’clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
fourteenth,  I  moved  the  brigade  forward,  under 
orders  from  Gen.  Wallace,  commanding  the  Third 
division,  of  which  this  brigade  constitutes  a  part, 
from  the  small  settlement  in  the  valley,  some  two 
miles  south  of  the  fortifications,  to  take  up  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  left  of  Cruft’s  brigade,  which  had 
gone  on  in  the  direction  of  McClernand’s  division. 
After  passing  up  a  mile,  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed  in  the  road,  fronting  the  valley,  leading  to 
the  western  redoubt.  No  enemy  appearing  in 
that  direction,  we  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  the  troops  lying  on  the  ground 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  At  daylight  the 
next  morning  the  line  was  again  formed.  At 
about  ten  o’clock  I  received  orders  from  Gen.  W al- 
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lace,  in  person,  to  move  forward  with  my  com¬ 
mand  to  the  support  of  Gen.  McClernand,  who 
had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the  morning, 
Passing  along  the  central  road  leading  to  the 
breastworks,  half  a  mile,  I  met  and  passed  the 
column  of  Gen.  McClernand  retreating.  Moving 
my  men  at  double  -  quick,  we  were  soon  between 
the  forces  of  Gen.  McClernand  and  the  enemjq 
who  was  rapidly  approaching.  On  arriving  at 
a  small  opening  in  the  timber,  I  filed  in  to  the 
right,  crossing  the  ravine  and  ascending  the  hill, 
placed  Col.  Lynch’s  Fifty-eighth  regiment  on  the 
right  slope  of  the  hill.  The  Chicago  battery, 
Lieut.  Wood,  taking  position,  by  direction  of  the 
General,  in  the  road,  the  Nebraska  regiment, 
Lieut. -Col.  McCord,  was  placed  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  battery,  on  the  line  of  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Illinois.  A  detached  company  of  the  Thir¬ 
ty-second  Illinois,  company  A,  Capt.  Davidson, 
occupied  the  position  next  to  the  battery  on  the 
left.  The  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  were  in  position  on  the 
left  of  this  company.  The  line  of  battle  was  thus 
formed  across  the  road,  at  right  angles  with  it. 
The  Seventy  -  sixth  Ohio  was  placed  some  fifty 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Nebraska,  and  di¬ 
rected  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  as  a  reserve.  The 
Forty -sixth  and  Fifty  -  seventh  Illinois  were  also 
held  in  reserve  on  the  road,  in  the  rear,  ready  and 
anxious  for  the  fight.  Col.  Steadman’s  Sixty- 
eighth  Ohio  were  stationed  on  a  road  on  the  left, 
leading  to  the  Fort.  In  this  position  we  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  enemy,  who  soon  approached 
with  a  battery  supported  by  a  large  body  of  in¬ 
fantry.  Lieut.  Wood  immediately  commenced  an 
effective  fire  with  his  battery,  which  was  instant¬ 
ly  returned  by  the  enemy.  The  extreme  left  of 
the  First  Nebraska,  resting  on  the  battery,  under 
orders  previously  given,  at  once  opened  a  well-di¬ 
rected  fire,  which  rapidly  extended  along  the  line 
to  its  right.  This  regiment  continued  an  almost 
incessant  discharge  of  musketry  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  the  battery  continuing  its  firing  at  the 
same  time,  when  the  enemy  were  completely  re¬ 
pulsed  and  fled.  Nothing  but  the  thick  under¬ 
brush  prevented  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  The 
enemy  made  an  effort  three  times  to  push  forward 
through  our  lines,  but  were  as  often  driven  back. 

Col.  Cruft’s  brigade  was  engaged  on  my  right 
in  the  direction  of  the  river  with  the  enemy’s 
forces,  who  were  endeavoring  to  outflank  his 
right.  The  enemy  approaching  the  centre  of  our 
lines  where  my  brigade  was  posted,  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  his  intention  to  open  his  way 
through  and  unite  with  the  forces  that  should 
outflank  Col.  Cruft ;  but  in  both  these  attempts 
he  was  overcome  and  forced  to  retreat. 

I  have  since  learned  from  the  enemy  that  his 
force  in  the  engagement  which  I  have  described 
in  addition  to  his  battery,  was  three  regiments 
of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  which  were 
repulsed  by  one  regiment  of  our  infantry,  the  First 
Nebraska,  and  the  Chicago  battery.  The  enemy 
also  admit  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  action.  The  Nebraska  regiment  had  but 
three  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  enemy 
poured  volley  after  volley  upon  us,  but  fortunate¬ 


ly  aimed  too  high  to  do  much  execution.  The 
Nebraska  regiment  being  the  only  one  engaged  at 
this  time,  I  was  with  it  during  the  action,  and  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  every  officer  and  sol¬ 
dier  behaved  very  gallantly  throughout.  I  cannot 
omit  to  speak,  in  high  terms,  of  the  soldierly  bear¬ 
ing  and  efficient  conduct  of  Lieut. -Col.  McCord 
and  Major  Livingston,  during  the  engagement. 

Col.  Wood  and  his  regiment  were  also  exposed 
to  the  full  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  their  position 
was  rendered  the  more  trying  as  I  had  directed 
them  not  to  fire  until  ordered  forward  for  that 
purpose,  if  the  emergency  should  arise,  which, 
however,  was  not  necessary. 

In  the  afternoon,  Col.  Lynch  was  sent  forward 
with  his  regiment,  to  the  assistance  of  our  forces 
who  were  engaged  on  the  right,  where  Gen.  Wal¬ 
lace,  with  a  part  of  his  division,  had  encountered 
the.  enemy,  and  who  drove  them  back  within 
their  intrenchments,  recovering  the  ground  lost 
in  the  morning.  Col.  Davis  moved  forward  and 
took  position  on  the  road  in  front.  The  other 
regiments  of  the  brigade  remained  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  occupied  by  them  during  the  engagement, 
and  camped  there  that  night.  The  next  morning 
at  daylight,  (Sunday,)  on  receiving  orders  from 
Gen.  Wallace,  I  moved  my  command  over  to  the 
road  on  the  right,  and  passed  down  the  road  to 
the  base  of  the  hill,  leading  to  the  fortifications, 
where  the  line  was  formed  in  connection  with  our 
other  forces,  with  the  intention  of  storming  the 
works;  but  before  this  could  be  attempted,  the 
enemy  surrendered. 

Not  having  received  reports  from  the  different 
regiments  under  my  command  during  the  battle, 

I  am  not  able  to  submit  a  detailed  report  of  its 
casualties. 

I  must  acknowledge  the  efficient  services,  in 
the  prompt  execution  of  orders,  of  S.  A.  Strick¬ 
land,  my  A.  A.  A.  General;  my  aids-de-camp, 
Capt.  Allen  Blacker  and  Lieut.  Chas.  E.  Provost. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Thayer. 

Colonel  First  Nebraska,  Commanding  Third  Brigade,  Third  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  West  Tennessee. 

To  Capt.  Fred.  Knefler, 

A.A.A.  General,  Third  Division. 

COLONEL  HAYNE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Forty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteers  ) 
Fort  Donklson,  February  17,  1SG2.  ’  f 

Brig. -Gen.  John  A.  McClernand ,  Commanding 
First  Division  Illinois  Volunteers  : 

Sir  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  inst.,  I  became  temporarily  detached  from 
the  brigade  under  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  having, 
about  the  time  the  brigade  was  ready  to  move 
from  their  camp-grounds  of  the  preceding  night, 
received  orders  to  remain  where  the  regiment  had 
encamped,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  bat¬ 
tery  which  had  been  planted  immediately  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  Forty-eighth  Illinois  volun¬ 
teers,  under  my  command.  In  obedience  to  this 
order,  I  remained  with  the  battery,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade  moved  to  the  eastward. 
During  the  time  I  was  thus  detached,  your  or- 
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ders  were  communicated  to  me,  by  which  I  was 
directed  to  form  my  regiment  upon  the  left  of  the 
Seventeenth  Illinois  volunteers,  this  last  regiment 
being  then  formed  on  the  left  of  the  Forty -ninth 
regiment,  and  both  being  to  my  right  about  five 
hundred  yards.  I  at  once  ordered  the  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  to  be  formed  at  the  point  indi¬ 
cated,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  I  proceeded  to 
the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  line,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  conferring  with  Col.  Morrison,  before  then 
in  command  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Forty-ninth 
regiments. 

I  there  met  Col.  Morrison  with  Capt.  Stewart, 
your  aid,  and  was  for  the  first  time  there  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  was  your  orders  for  three  regiments 
(Seventeenth,  Forty -eighth  and  Forty-ninth)  to 
storm  a  redoubt  of  the  enemy’s  to  our  front,  and 
not  far  removed  from  us.  Col.  Morrison  at  once 
expressed  his  willingness  to  yield  command  of 
the  columns  to  me,  and  with  some  reluctance, 
not  having  any  orders  from  you  on  this  point,  I 
assumed  command  of  the  same ;  and  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  Capt.  Stewart,  your  aid, 
had  them  formed  into  line  of  battle  in  the  Dover 
road,  fronting  toward  the  redoubt,  distant  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us.  The  order  of 
position  of  said  regiments  was  not  changed  by 
me,  and  this  placed  Col.  Morrison  and  the  Forty- 
ninth  on  the  right,  the  Seventeenth  under  Major 
Smith,  (Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  being  ab¬ 
sent,)  in  the  centre,  and  the  Forty-eighth,  "(my 
own,)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  now  deceased 
on  the  left. 

Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  line  of 
battle,  I  directed  each  regimental  commander  to 
deploy  skirmishers  along  the  front  of  the  whole 
line  of  their  respective  regiments,  and  to  throw 
(hem  forward  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  main  column.  This  being 
done,  the  commandants  of  regiments  were  furth¬ 
er  directed  to  communicate  with  me  at  or  about 
the  centre  of  the  brigade,  (centre  of  Seventeenth 
regiment,)  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to  control 
their  movements  upon  the  right  and  left  wings 
by  the  centre.  Whereupon  I  at  once  ordered  the 
whole  line  forward  toward  the  enemy’s  redoubts 
situated  upon  the  opposite  hills. 

The  entire  line  advanced  in  good  order  and 
with  alacrity,  until  the  redoubts  of  the  enemy 
were  approached  to  within  a  short  distance,  when 
from  the  rifle-pits  and  earthen  breastworks,  which 
greatly  protected  them,  the  enemy  opened  a  brisk 
and  galling  fire  upon  us.  At  the  same  time  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  situated  so  as  to  be  concealed, 
and  not  before  known  to  bear  upon  us,  were 
opened,  and  a  well-directed  fire  of  shell  and  can¬ 
ister  poured  upon  our  ranks  ;  notwithstanding 
which  our  lines  continued  to  advance  until  almost 
up  to  the  redoubts  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean 
time  information  which  I  regarded  as  reliable 
reached  me,  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  behind 
his  works,  and  well  protected  by  six  guns  planted 
immediately  to  their  rear,  and  also  by  cannon 
situated  to  their  west  and  north.  As  quickly  as 
possible  I  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and 
became  satisfied  of  the  fact.  The  entire  line 


had  then  been  held  under  a  brislc ,  galling  fire 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Colonel  Morrison,  Com¬ 
manding  the  Forty-ninth,  had  by  this  time  been 
wounded  when  leading  his  men  upon  the  re¬ 
doubts,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  Other 
posts  of  the  line  had  suffered  considerably  and 
learning  that  the  redoubt  could  not  be  taken 
without  great  destruction  and  loss  of  life,  I  at 
length  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retire  down 
the  hill  a  short  distance  and  await  your  orders. 
This  was  done  by  the  entire  line  in  good  order,' 
and  without  confusion,  and  was  greatly  to  my 
gratification,  and  sanctioned  by  yourself  when 
reported  by  me  to  you. 

In  this  action  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command.  All  of  them  under 
my  own  observation  labored  with  the  utmost 
daring  and  gallantry,  challenging  my  admiration 
by  their  heroism,  and  meriting  from  their  General 
the  highest  confidence. 

ISHAM  N.  HaYNE, 

Colonel  Forty-eighth  Regiment  Illinois  Vols. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  MORGAN  L.  SMITH. 

Headquarters  Fiftii  Brigade,  ) 
Fort  IIeiman,  Ky.,  February  18,  1862.  ( 
oir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
fifteenth  instant,  in  obedience  to  your  order,  I 
stormed  the  hill  on  which  the  enemy  were  post¬ 
ed,  with  my  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Eighth 
Missouri  and  Eleventh  Indiana  regiments,  and 
retook.and  held  the  ground  lost  by  some  of  our 
forces  in  the  morning.  I  was  gallantly  support¬ 
ed  by  Col.  Cruft’s  brigade.  The  hill  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  First  and  Third  Mississippi  infantry 
First  regiment  Texas  infantry,  Eighth  regiment 
of  Kentucky  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of  Forest 
cavalry,  (Texas.)  The  hill  was  covered  at  inter¬ 
vals  with  forest  and  dense  underbrush.  I  de¬ 
ployed  company  B,  Eighth  Missouri,  Lieut.  Otis 
commanding,  as  skirmishers  to  advance  rapidly 
and  draw  their  fire  and  ascertain  their  position. 

I  afterwards  deployed  company  G,  Capt.  Grier 
company  H,  Capt.  Swarthout,  company  E,  Capt! 
Kirby,  and  company  A,  Capt.  Johnson,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  paces,  so  that  every  advantage 
could  be  taken  of  trees  for  cover ;  in  two  instan¬ 
ces  their  skirmishers  and  ours  were  occupying 
each  side  of  the  same  tree  for  cover.  It  was 
here  that  the  gallant  Capt.  Swarthout  fell.  In 
his  efforts  to  keep  his  men  under  cover,  he  forgot 
himself,  and  received  two  rifle-bullets,  cither  "of 
which  would  have  killed  him  instantly.  After 
about  an  hour’s  hard  fighting,  during  which  time 
we  were  advancing  slowly,  the  enemy  gave  way. 
We  pursued  them  for  about  a  mile  to  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  their  intrenchments— 
so  closely  that  some  of  their  arms  were  thrown 
away  and  five  prisoners  were  taken,  three  by 
company  A,  and  two  by  company  B,  Eighth 
Missouri. 

I  then  posted  the  grand  guard  between  the 
battle-ground  of  the  morning  and  their  intrench¬ 
ments,  with  orders  not  to  let  them  put  any  grand 
guard  between  their  intrenchments  and  us,  and 
had  details  from  the  Eleventh  Indiana  and  Eighth 
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Missouri  carrying  the  wounded  from  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  morning  to  the  rear  nearly  all 
night.  The  wounded  thus  carried  off  were  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  Eighth,  Eleventh,  and  Twentieth 
Illinois  regiments.  The  small  loss  my  brigade 
sustained  was  owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  all  orders  were  executed,  and  the  perfect 
confidence  which  existed  between  the  officers 
and  men,  the  officers  all  vying  with  each  other  in 
accomplishing  their  object  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  loss  of  their  brave  men. 

The  gallant  Eleventh  Indiana  would  have  glad¬ 
ly  been  in  the  lead,  but  kindly  yielded  to  their 
brothers — the  Eighth  Missouri,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  opens  the  ball  on  the  next  occa¬ 
sion,  for  which  it  is  patiently  waiting. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  in  line  with  the 
five  companies  of  the  Eighth  Missouri,  not  de¬ 
ployed  on  the  hill  exactly  at  the  right  time. 

Annexed  please  find  report  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  also  reports  of  Major  McDonald  and 
Col.  McGinnis  of  their  regiments. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Morgan  L.  Smith, 

Colonel  Eighth  Mo.  Yols.,  Commanding  Fifth  Brigade. 

To  Capt.  Fred  Knefler, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Third  Division, 

Fort  Henry,  Tennessee. 

KILLED. 

Eighth  Missouri — one  officer  and  eight  privates. 
Eleventh  Indiana— four  privates. 

WOUNDED. 

Eighth  Missouri  —  one  officer  and  thirty-five 
privates.  Eleventh  Indiana — twenty  privates. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  G.  F.  McGINNIS. 

Headquarters  Eleventh  Regt.  Indiana  Vols.,  1 
Fort  Heiman,  Ky.,  February  19,  1862.  j 

Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith ,  Commanding  Fifth  Bri¬ 
gade ,  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith's  Division  : 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana,  under 
my  command,  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  inst. 

At  about  one  o’clock  the  order  was  given  to 
prepare  for  action.  Our  regiment  was  immediate¬ 
ly  formed  in  line  of  battle,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  in  good  order  to  sustain 
the  Eighth  Missouri,  which,  being  on  the  right, 
was  the  first  engaged. 

As  the  enemy  occupied  a  very  advantageous 
position,  on  a  hill  covered  with  thick  undergrowth, 
which  almost  hid  them  from  our  view,  I  directed 
Capt.  N.  R.  Ruckle,  of  company  E,  to  deploy  his 
company  as  skirmishers,  so  as  to  cover  our  whole 
line;  advance  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  permit,  and  find  out  the  position 
of  the  enemy ;  and  nobly  was  the  duty  performed. 

After  a  few  well-directed  rounds  from  our  men, 
the  enemy  began  to  retire,  and  the  Eleventh,  gal¬ 
lantly  supported  by  the  Eighth  Missouri,  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly,  driving  the  enemy  before  them, 
and  soon  occupied  a  position  in  advance  of  that 
from  which  a  portion  of  our  forces  had  been  com¬ 


pelled  to  retire  in  the  morning,  and  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  intrenchments. 
We  held  that  position,  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  guns,  until  ordered  to  fall  back  and 
take  position  for  the  night.  The  night  was  one 
of  the  coldest  of  the  season,  but  being  within 
eight  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  we 
were  not,  of  course,  permitted  to  build  fires,  al¬ 
though  greatly  needed.  All,  however,  submitted 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  again  in 
the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  we  were  again 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  advanced  to  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  line,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  attacked,  when  we  heard  the 
glorious  news  that  Fort  Donelson  had  surrendered. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  sincerely 
thanking  every  company  officer  engaged  in  the 
action,  for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  per¬ 
formed  their  duties;  and  especially,  First  Lieuten¬ 
ants  John  P.  Megrew,  of  company  B,  and  John 
L.  Hanna,  of  company  F,  who  being  the  only 
commissioned  officers  with  the  respective  compa¬ 
nies,  controlled  them  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
Lieut. -Col.  Robinson,  Major  Elston,  and  Adjutant 
Macauley,  behaved  with  great  gallantry — always 
at  the  post  of  greatest  danger,  encouraging  all 
and  cheering  on  to  the  conflict.  To  them  I  am 
much  indebted  for  valuable  assistance.  Second 
Lieut.  Henry  McMullen,  of  company  C,  while  gal¬ 
lantly  performing  his  duty,  was  disabled  during 
the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  field. 

Surgeon  Thompson  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
Brown  are  deserving  of  especial  mention,  for  their 
unremitting  attentions  to  the  wounded  and  dying, 
not  only  of  our  command,  but  of  all  those  who 
came  under  their  observation.  They  labored  in¬ 
cessantly  for  twenty-four  hours,  attending  to  all 
that  were  brought  to  their  notice,  thereby  setting 
an  example  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  other 
surgeons,  that  could  be  mentioned,  to  have  imi¬ 
tated. 

Accompanying  this,  you  will  find  a  report  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  my  command. 

Respectfully, 

George  T.  McGinnis, 

Colonel  Eleventh  Indiana. 

Headquarters  Eleventh  Regiment  Indiana,  | 
Fort  IIeiman,  Ky.,  February  19,  1862.  j 

Col.  M.  L.  Smith ,  Commanding  Fifth  Brigade: 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  orders  from  your  head¬ 
quarters,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth  regiment  Indiana  volunteers  in  the  battle  of 
the  fifteenth  inst. 

KILLED. 

In  Co.  A,  (Capt.  Geo.  Butler,)  private  Joseph 
H.  Reeder. 

In  Co.  F,  (Lieut.  John  L.  Hanna  commanding,) 
Corporal  John  E.  Holland,  private  Andrew  Head. 

In  Co.  II,  (Capt.  Joseph  II.  Livsey,)  private 
John  W.  W.  Parks. 
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WOUNDED. 

Co.  A. 

1,  Corporal  Charles  F.  Hall,  severely. 

2,  Private  Joseph  B.  McClain,  dangerously. 

3,  Private  Henry  C.  Duly,  slightly. 

4,  Private  Benjamin  W.  Roberts,  slightly. 

5,  Private  Charles  Burman,  Jr.,  slightly. 

Co.  B. 

6,  Corporal  Elisha  Eudaly,  slightly. 

7,  Private  Delany  R.  Shipley,  slightly. 

8,  Private  Washington  Hunter,  slightly. 

Co.  C. 

9,  Capt.  Jesse  E.  Hamill,  slightly. 

10,  Second  Lieut.  Henry  McMullen,  slightly. 

11,  Sergt.  Isaac  Temple,  severely. 

12,  Private  Frank  Brown,  severely. 

13,  Private  Baily  Johnson,  slightly. 

14,  Private  Orlando  Bridewell,  slightly. 

15,  Private  Jefferson  Jewell,  slightly. 

Co.  D. 

16,  Private  Francis  M.  Young,  slightly 

17,  Private  Ephraim  Kester,  slightly. 

Co.  E. 

18,  Private  John  Delong,  slightly. 

19,  George  W.  Eyestone,  slightly. 

20,  Oscar  F.  Whitney,  slightly.  * 

Co.  F. 

21,  Corporal  George  W.  Lowley,  severely. 

22,  Private  Iredell  R.  Allgood,  slightly. 

•,  23,  Private  David  C.  Baker,  slightly. 

Co.  G. 

24,  Corporal  James  Martin,  slightly. 

25,  Private  Simson  Leslie,  slightly. 

26,  Private  John  C.  Adkins,  slightly. 

27,  Private  Jordan  E.  Rich,  slightly. 

Co.  H. 

28,  Private  Henry  Coleman,  slightly. 

Co.  I. 

29,  Private  John  Patrick,  slightly. 

Total — four  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded. 

Respectfully,  G.  F.  McGinnis, 

Col.  Eleventh  Regt.  Indiana. 

Dan.  Macauley, 

Adjutant. 

COLONEL  WOOD’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Twelfth  Iowa  Regiment,  ) 
Fort  Donelson,  February  18, 1862.  j 

Thomas  J.  Neushon ,  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  General  Order  No.  2, 
Headquarters  Second  Division  Army  in  the  Field, 
Brigadier-General  Smith  Commanding,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa  infantry  volunteers  in 
the  recent  attack  on  Fort  Donelson,  Tennessee. 
h  On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  instant,  the  regi¬ 
ment,  being  a  part  of  Colonel  J.  Cook’s  brigade, 
Second  division,  marched  from  Fort  Henry  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  formed  line 
of  battle  to  the  left  of  the  Dover  road,  and  slept 
on  their  arms,  ready  for  instant  action.  Thursday 
morning,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  we  marched 
down  to  and  up  the  Dover  road  about  half  a  mile, 


when  we  marched  to  the  left  and  formed  line  of 
battle.  Deploying  our  flanking  companies  as 
skirmishers,  we  marched  forward  down  a  long 
slope  that  lay  in  front,  the  grape,  shot,  and  shell 
flying  thickly  around  us  all  the  time.  Our  skir¬ 
mishers  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that  lay 
in  front ;  the  battalion  halted  at  two  thirds  of  the 
distance  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  enemy’s  fire  by  the  ridge  in  front. 
It  was  but  a  few  minutes  after  our  skirmishers 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  or  ridge  in  front,  that 
private  Edward  C.  Buckner,  of  company  A,  was 
shot  dead,  a  ball  taking  effect  in  the  eye.'  No 
further  damage  occurred  to  our  regiment  that  day, 
though  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire.  The 
following  night  was  very  stormy,  and  as  we  were 
ordered  not  to  make  fire,  the  regiment  suffered 
from  the  wet  and  cold. 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  skirmishing  again 
began  between  our  men  and  the  enemy,  which 
was  kept  up  all  day.  Two  of  our  men  were 
struck  during  the  day  with  spent  balls,  but  not 
disabled.  At  nightfall  eight  companies  retired, 
built  fires,  but  passed  an  unpleasant  night.  Com¬ 
panies  D  and  F  remained  as  a  guard  over  the 
ground  we  had  occupied  through  the  day. 

Saturday,  until  noon,  a  random  firing  was  kept 
up  with  the  enemy.  During  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  days,  we  were  nobly  supported  by  the 
coolness,  bravery,  and  efficiency  of  a  portion  of 
Birge’s  sharpshooters,  who  cooperated  with  us. 
Our  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Fiftieth  Illi¬ 
nois,  Colonel  Bane  commanding.  Our  left  was 
unsupported,  except  by  our  own  skirmishers  and 
the  sharpshooters.  At  about  two  o’clock  p.m. 
our  regiment,  the  Fiftieth  Illinois,  and  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  were  ordered  to  make  a  feint  attack,  and 
draw  the  enemy’s  fire.  The  men  went  cheerfully 
to  the  work  assigned  them,  and  kept  up  a  warm 
fire  on  the  enemy,  whilst  Col.  Lauman’s  brigade, 
on  our  left,  advanced  and  got  possession  of  part 
of  the  enemy’s  outworks,  and  hoisted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  thereon.  We  were  ordered  to  their  sup¬ 
port.  Moving  rapidly  by  the  left  flank,  we  charged 
over  the  down  timber  which  the  enemy  had  fallen 
for  their  protection,  whilst  a  galling  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  grape  poured  in  among  us,  woundino- 
some  eight  or  ten  of  our  men.  On  reaching  the 
breastworks,  some  confusion  occurred  by  the  re¬ 
treat  of  a  portion  of  Colonel  Lauman’s  brigade 
who,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,^’ ere 
compelled  to  fall  back.  Order  was  immediately 
restored,  and  we  opened  a  warm  fire  on  the  enemy, 
who  poured  a  sharp  fire  of  grape  upon  us  from 
their  battery  on  our  right,  and  of  musketry  on 
oui  fiont.  We  fought  the  enemy  for  two  hours, 
advancing  on  them  into  a  ravine  inside  their 
breastworks.  At  length  we  were  withdrawn  out¬ 
side  the  breastworks,  having,  during  this  time, 
one  man  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 

During  all  this  time,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coulter 
behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  bravery, 
performing  duties  regardloss  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  Major  Brodtbock  and 
Sergeant-Major  Morring  aided  much  in  rallying 
the  men.  When  we  began  to  march  to  support 
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Colonel  Lauman,  companies  A  and  G  were  out 
skirmishing.  I  despatched  Adjutant  Duncan  to 
bring  them  up,  which  was  splendidly  done,  and 
he  performed  all  other  duties  required  promptly 
and  effectively.  Surgeon  Parker  was  on  duty  at 
the  hospital ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Finley  performed 
faithful  service  in  attending  to  the  wounded ; 
Quartermaster  Dorr  was  performing  his  duty  in 
forwarding  supplies — his  energy  and  efficiency 
cannot  he  too  highly  praised  ;  the  color-bearer, 
Sergeant  Grannis,  showed  much  coolness  amid 
the  sharp  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and,  without  par¬ 
ticularizing,  every  commissioned  officer  of  the 
regiment  performed  his  duties  with  bravery  and 
without  flinching.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  with  but 
few  exceptions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded : 

Lieut. -Col.  J.  P.  Coulter,  wounded  in  the  thigh 
slightly. 

Company  A. — Killed ,  E.  C.  Buckner.  Wound¬ 
ed,  F.  B.  Reed,  left  hand,  not  severe. 

Company  B. — Killed ,  J.  J.  Stillman.  Wound¬ 
ed ,  Joseph  Starts,  left  arm  amputated ;  Henry 
Fry,  head,  severe,  will  probably  recover;  Sergt. 
J.  P.  Jackson,  thigh,  not  severe;  Jesse  Thayer, 
left  fore-finger  shot  off;  Edwin  Wood,  slight; 
Westley  Bort,  slight. 

Company  C. —  Wounded,  First  Lieut.  D.  B. 
Henderson,  under  chin,  doing  well ;  W.  B.  War¬ 
ner,  right  thigh,  severe,  not  dangerous ;  W.  W. 
Quivy,  near  right  ear,  slight. 

Company  D. —  Wounded ,  Sergt.  C.  W.  Calder, 
right  thigh,  severe ;  John  Rowin,  left  thumb 
shot  off. 

Company  E. —  Wounded,  Charles  Switzer,  left 
cheek,  slight;  Seth  J.  Crowherst,  right  wrist, 
slight ;  Ethan  A.  King,  right  arm,  slight,  and 
right  leg  severe. 

Company  F. —  Wounded,  R.  C.  Palmer,  head, 
not  severe  ;  Geo.  Kent,  same  ;  James  M.  Taylor, 
right  shoulder,  slight;  Wm.  Kirchner,  injured 
by  dirt  thrown  from  breast-works  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  slightly. 

Company  G. —  Wounded ,  Christ  Christopheson, 
struck  by  a  spent  ball,  not  severe. 

Company  II. —  Wounded,  A.  J.  Price,  right 
thigh,  not  severe ;  J.  B.  Flaniken,  same. 

Company  I. —  Wounded,  Theoph.  Eaton,  thumb 
shot  off;  Patrick  McManus,  not  severe  ;  Thomas 
Wilson,  thigh  shattered. 

Company  K.  —  Wounded,  Corporal  William 
Mathews,  thigh,  slight ;  John  II.  Johnson,  hand, 
slight.  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

J.  J.  W oons, 

Colonel  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry. 

COLONEL  BAUSENWEIN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifty-eighth  Reg.  O.  V.  I.,  ) 
Fort  Donei.son,  February  18.  j 

C.  P.  Buckingham,  Adjutant- General  of  Ohio : 

Dear  Sir:  The  Fifty-eighth  Ohio  regiment 
was  the  first  regiment  on  the  enemy’s  battery ; 
the  flag's  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Columbus 
the  first  planted  on  the  battery ;  the  band  the 


first  playing  our  na  tional  air,  “  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.”  We  took  upward  of  two  thousand  pri¬ 
soners,  ten  cannon,  one  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
(the  day  previous,  Saturday,)  and  one  thousand 
boxes  of  ammunition.  We  were  seven  hours  in 
the  fire,  guarding  our  advance  batteries,  lost  but 
two  men,  seven  wounded,  among  them  two  offi¬ 
cers,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  rebels  lost 
heavy.  In  our  front  we  found  nine  of  them 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  our  right  column, 
dead  and  dying.  They  now  report  freely  that 
the  fire  from  our  regiment  was  the  most  disas¬ 
trous,  and  proved  too  strong  for  them  to  secure 
all  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  consequently  the 
nine  were  left  on  the  field.  We  found  hundreds 
piled  in  near  the  Fort,  where  we  made  our  last 
attack.  Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  squat  when 
the  enemy  made  their  charge,  and  a  little  ravine 
made  our  protection,  the  fire  of  our  enemy  liter¬ 
ally  covering  our  troops  with  brush  and  tree-tops, 
generally  aiming  too  high.  The  commander  here 
has  granted  to  us,  for  this  valuable  service,  and 
because  our  troops  made  the  last  decisive  charge, 
has  allowed  us  four  cannon,  for  which  we  need 
an  artillery  camp,  which  I  hope  you  will  aid  us 
in  obtaining.  I  desire  to  do  good  service ;  am 
confident  I  have  used  my  every  energy,  to  aid  in 
the  groat  victory,  and  trust  to  have  your  regard 
when  I  have  no  other  person’s.  I  desire  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  country,  and  hope  ardently  that  this 
war  may  soon  close,  and  the  American  citizens 
live  in  peace  and  harmony,  connected  in  one  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  united  in  one  cause,  to  sustain  lib¬ 
erty.  I  have  found  in  Columbus  many  good 
friends,  who  have  aided  me  in  the  purpose  for 
which  I  came  here — to  sustain  liberty.  I  shall 
never  forget  those.  I  feel  under  particular  obli¬ 
gations  to  you.  Lieut. -Col.  Kemper,  the  bearer 
of  these  lines,  was  by  my  side  during  all  the  at¬ 
tacks,  never  flinching,  ever  ready  to  carry  out 
my  orders  with  promptitude  and  despatch.  He 
can  verbally  give  you  every  information  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  have  some  four 
thousand  muskets,  revolvers,  bowie-knives,  etc., 
now  under  guard,  and  thousands  of  tents,  pro¬ 
visions  of  enormous  bulk,  in  fact,  everything  of 
war  implements.  Hundreds  of  horses  and  mules. 
Our  company  officers  walk  no  more ;  they  are 
supplied  with  secesh  saddles,  horses,  and  mules, 
and  happiness  beams  from  their  eyes  and  lips. 
So  good  by,  and  my  best  regards  to  Gov.  Tod, 
and  others  who  remember  me. 

Bausenwein, 

Col.  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  0.  V.  Infantry. 

REPORT  OF  BRIO.-GEN.  CULLUM. 

Cairo,  February  17, 1802. 
To  Major-General  McClellan : 

The  Union  flags  floats  over  Fort  Donelson. 
The  Carondelet,  Capt.  Walke,  brings  the  glorious 
intelligence. 

The  Fort  surrendered  at  nine  o’clock  yesterday 
(Sunday)  morning.  Gens.  Johnston  (A.  Sidney) 
and  Buckner,  and  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  and 
a  large  amount  of  material  of  war  arc  tire  trophies 
of  the  victory.  Loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 
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Floyd,  the  thief,  stole  away  during  the  night 
previous,  with  five  thousand  men,  and  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  rebels  as  a  traitor.  I  am  happy 
*°  Jn^orm  you>  that  Flag-Officer  Foote,  though 
suffeiing  with  his  foot,  with  the  noble  character¬ 
istic  of  our  navy,  notwithstanding  his  disability, 
will  take  up  immediately  two  gunboats,  and  with 
the  eight  mortar-boats,  which  he  will  overtake, 
will  make  an  immediate  attack  on  Clarksville,  if 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  We  are  now 
filing national  salute  from  Fort  Cairo,  General 
Grant  s  late  post,  in  honor  of  the  glorious  achieve¬ 
ment. 

[Signed]  Geo.  W.  Culi.um, 

Brlg.-Gen.  Vols.  and  U.S.A., 

and  Chief  of  Staff  and  Engineers. 

GENERAL  McCLERNAND’S  FIELD-ORDER. 

Headquarters  First  Division,  ) 
Fort  Donelson,  February  18, 1862.  f 

FIELD-ORDER  NO.  145. 

Officers  and  Men  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Advance  Forces: 

You  have  continually  led  the  way  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee  and 
the  Cumberland.  You  have  carried  the  flag  of 
the  Union  further  South  than  any  other  land 
forces,  marching  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea¬ 
board. 

Being  the  first  division  to  enter  Fort  Henry, 
you  also  pursued  the  enemy  for  miles,  capturing 
from  him,  in  his  flight,  six  field-pieces,  many  of 
his  standards  and  flags,  a  number  of  prisoners, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores. 

Following  the  enemy  to  this  place,  you  were 
the  first  to  encounter  him  outside  of  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  drive  him  within  them. 

Pursuing  your  advantage,  the  next  day,  being 
on  the  right,  you  advanced  upon  his  lines,  in  the 
face  of  his  works  and  batteries,  and  for  the  time 
silenced  them. 

The  next  day,  skirmishing  all  along  his  left, 
you  daringly  charged  upon  his  redoubts,  under  a 
deadly  fire  of  grape  and  canister,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  taking  them  by  natural  obstacles, 
and  the  accumulated  masses  which  were  hurried 
forward  to  defend  them. 

The  next  day  you  extended  your  right  in  the 
face  of  newly-erected  batteries,  quite  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  thus  investing  his  works  for  nearly  two 
miles. 

The  next  day,  after  standing  under  arms  for 
two  days  and  nights,  amid  driving  storms  of  snow 
and  rain,  and  pinched  by  hunger,  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vanced  in  force  to  open  the  way  to  his  escape. 

By  his  own  confession,  formed  in  a  column  of  ten 
successive  regiments,  lie  concentrated  his  attack 
upon  a  single  point.  You  repulsed  him  repeat¬ 
edly,  from  seven  o’clock  to  eleven  o’clock  a.m., 
often  driving  back  his  formidable  odds. 

Thus,  after  three  days’  fighting,  when  your 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  you  fell  back  until  it 
came  up,  and  re-formed  a  second  line  in  his  face. 

Supported  by  fresh  troops,  under  the  lead  of 
a  brave  and  able  officer,  the  enemy  was  again 
driven  back,  and  by  a  combined  advance  from  all 
sides,  was  finally  defeated.  Ilis  unconditional 
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surrender  the  next  day,  consummated  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

Undiverted  by  any  other  attack,  for  near  four 
hours  from  any  other  part  of  our  lines,  the  enemy 
was  left  to  concentrate  his  attack  with  superior 
numbers  upon  yours.  Thus,  while  you  were 
engaged  for  a' longer  time  than  any  other  of  our 
forces,  you  were  subjected  to  much  greater  loss. 

The  battle-field  testifies  to  your  valor  and  con¬ 
stancy.  Even  the  magnanimity  of  the  enemy  ac¬ 
cords  to  you  an  unsurpassed  heroism,  and  an  en¬ 
viable  and  brilliant  share  in  the  hardest-fought 
battle  and  most  decisive  victory  ever  fought  and 
won  on  the  American  continent. 

Your  trophies  speak  for  themselves ;  they  con¬ 
sist  of  many  thousand  prisoners,  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  extensive  magazines  of  all  kinds  of 
oi  finance,  quartermaster’s  and  commissary  stores. 

The  death -knell  of  rebellion  is  sounded,  an 
army  has  been  annihilated,  and  the  way  to  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Memphis  is  opened.  This  momentous 
fact  should,  as  it  will,  encourage  you  to  persevere 
in  the  path  of  glory.  It  must  alleviate  your  dis¬ 
tress  for  your  brave  comrades,  who  have  fallen 
or  been  wounded.  It  will  mitigate  the  grief  of 
bereaved  wives  and  mourning  parents  and  kin¬ 
dred.  _  It  will  be  your  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  your  countrymen,  and  upon  a  blaz¬ 
oned  page  of  history. 

By  order  of  Brig. -Gen.  McClernand, 

.  Commanding. 

A.  bcnwARTz, 

Captain  and  Acting  Chief  of  Staff. 

GEN.  HALLECK  TO  GEN.  HUNTER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri  ) 

St.  Louis,  February  19.  ’  \ 

Major-General  D.  Hunter ,  commanding  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Kansas ,  at  Fort  Leavenioorth : 

To  you,  more  than  any  other  man  out  of  this 
department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success  at 
Fort  Donelson. 

In  my  strait  for  troops  to  reenforce  Gen.  Grant, 

I  applied  to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  placing 
your  forces  at  my  disposition. 

This  enabled  us  to  win  the  victory. 

Receive  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

IL  W.  IIalleck, 

Major-General. 

SECESSION  REPORTS. 

JEFF.  DAVIS  S  MESSAGE  ACCOMPANYING  TIIE  REPORTS 
Executive  Department,  March  11,  1862. 

To  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  such  official  re¬ 
ports  as  have  been  received  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  defence  and  fall  of  Fort  Donelson. 

They  will  be  found  incomplete  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  furnish 
further  information  upon  the  several  points  not 
made  intelligible  by  the  reports.  It  is  not  stated 
that,  reenforcements  were  at  any  time  asked  for ; 
nor  is  it  demonstrated  to  have  been  impossible  to 
have,  saved  the  army  by  evacuating  the  position  ; 
nor  is  it  known  by  what  means  it  was  found 
practicable  to  withdraw  a  part  of  the  garrison,  leav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  to  surrender ;  nor  upon  what 
authority  or  principles  of  action  the  senior  Gen- 
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crals  abandoned  responsibility  by  transferring  the 
command  to  a  junior  officer. 

In  a  former  communication  to  Congress,  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  propriety  of  a  suspension  of  judgment 
in  relation  to  the  disaster  at  Fort  Donelson,  until 
official  reports  could  be  received.  I  regret  that 
the  information  now  furnished  is  so  defective. 
In  the  mean  time,  hopeful  that  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  may  be  made,  I  have  directed,  upon  the 
exhibition  of  the  case  as  presented  by  the  two 
senior  Generals,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
command,  to  await  further  orders  whenever  a  re¬ 
liable  judgment  can  be  rendered  on  the  merits  of 
the  case.  Jefferson  Davis. 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  B.  FLOYD. 

Camp  neap  Murfreesboro,  February  27,  1862. 

General  A.  S.  Johnston  : 

Sir  :  Your  order  of  the  twelfth  of  this  month, 
transmitted  to  me  by  telegraph  from  Bowling  Green 
to  Cumberland  City,  reached  me  the  same  evening. 
It  directed  me  to  repair  at  once,  with  what  force 
I  could  command,  to  the  support  of  the  garrison 
at  E'ort  Donelson.  I  immediately  prepared  for  my 
departure,  and  effected  it  in  time  to  reach  Fort 
Donelson  the  next  morning,  thirteenth,  before  day¬ 
light.  Measures  had  been  already  taken  by  Brig.- 
General  Pillow,  then  in  command,  to  render  our 
resistance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  as  effective 
as  possible.  He  had,  with  activity  and  industry, 
pushed  forward  the  defensive  works  toward  com¬ 
pletion.  These  defences  consisted  in  an  earth¬ 
work  in  Fort  Donelson,  in  which  were  mounted 
guns  of  different  calibre,  to  the  number  of  thir¬ 
teen  ;  a  field-work,  intended  for  the  infantry 
supports,  and  constructed  immediately  behind 
the  battery  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  in 
rear.  Sweeping  away  from  this  field-work  east¬ 
ward,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  miles  in  the 
windings,  was  a  line  of  intrenchments,  defended 
on  the  outside  at  some  points  with  abattis.  These 
intrenchments  were  occupied  by  the  troops  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  by  the  addition  of  those  which 
came  upon  the  field  with  me.  The  position  of 
the  “Fort,”  which  was  established  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  authorities,  was  by  no  means  commanding, 
nor  was  the  least  military  significance  attached 
to  the  position.  The  intrenchments,  afterwards 
hastily  made  in  many  places,  were  injudiciously 
constructed,  because  of  the  distance  they  were 
placed  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  subjecting  the 
men  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  sharpshoot¬ 
ers  opposite,  as  they  advanced  to  or  retired  from 
the  intrenchments.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  the 
intrenchments  were  fully  occupied  from  one  end 
to  the  other ;  and  just  as  the  sun  rose,  the  can¬ 
nonade  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  which  was 
destined  to  continue  for  three  days  and  nights. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  fire  became  general 
along  our  whole  lines,  and  the  enemy,  who  had 
already  planted  batteries  at  several  points  around 
the  whole  circuit  of  our  intrenchments,  as  shown 
by  a  diagram  herewith  sent,  opened  a  general 
and  active  fire  from  all  arms  upon  our  trenches, 
which  continued  until  darkness  put  an  end  to 


the  conflict.  They  charged  with  uncommon  spir¬ 
it  at  several  points  along  on  the  line,  but  most 
particularly  at  a  point  undefended  by  intrench¬ 
ments,  down  a  hollow  which  separated  the  right 
wing,  under  Brigadier-General  Buckner,  from  the 
right  of  the  centre,  commanded  by  Col.  Iliman. 
This  charge  was  prosecuted  with  uncommon 
vigor,  but  was  met  with  a  determined  spirit  of 
resistance— a  cool,  deliberate  courage — both  by 
the  troops  of  Brigadier-General  Buckner  and  Col. 
Iliman,  which  drove  the  enemy,  discomfited  and 
cut  to  pieces,  back  upon  the  position  he  had 
assumed  in  the  morning.  Too  high  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  upon  the  battery  of  Captain  Porter 
for  their  participation  in  the  rout  of  the  enemy  in 
this  assault.  My  position  was  immediately  in 
front  of  the  point  of  attack,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  witness  more  distinctly  the  incidents 
of  it. 

The  enemy  continued  their  fire  upon  different 
parts  of  our  intrenchments  throughout  the  night, 
which  deprived  our  men  of  every  opportunity  of 
sleep.  We  lay  that  night  upon  our  arms  in  the 
trenches.  We  confidently  expected,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  a  more  vigorous  attack  than  ever ;  but  in 
this  we  were  entirely  mistaken.  The  day  advanc¬ 
ed,  and  no  preparation  seemed  to  be  making  for 
a  general  onset.  But  an  extremely  annoying  fire 
was  kept  up  from  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  intrenchments, 
from  their  long-range  rifles.  Whilst  this  mode 
of  attack  was  not  attended  with  any  considerable 
loss,  it,  nevertheless,  confined  the  men  to  their 
trenches  and  prevented  their  taking  their  usual 
rest.  So  stood  the  affairs  of  the  field  until  three 
o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  fleet  of  gunboats,  in  full 
force,  advanced  upon  the  Fort  and  opened  fire. 
They  advanced  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and  kept 
up  a  constant  and  incessant  fire  for  one  hour  and 
a  half,  which  was  replied  to  with  uncommon  spirit 
and  vigor  by  the  Fort.  Once  the  boats  reached  a 
point  within  a  few  hundred  jrards  of  the  Fort,  at 
which  time  it  was  that  three  of  their  boats  sus¬ 
tained  serious  injuries  from  our  batteries,  and 
were  compelled  to  fall  back.  The  line  was  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  enemy  discomfited  on  the  water, 
giving  up  the  fight  entirely,  which  he  never  after¬ 
wards  renewed.  I  was  satisfied,  from  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  last  two  days,  that  the  enemy  did  not 
intend  again  to  give  us  battle  in  our  trenches. 
They  had  been  fairly  repulsed,  with  very  heavy 
slaughter,  upon  every  effort  to  storm  our  position, 
and  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  they  would  not  again 
renew  the  unavailing  attempt  at  our  dislodgment, 
when  certain  means  to  effect  the  same  end  with¬ 
out  loss,  were  perfectly  at  their  command.  We 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  extremely  heavy  re- 
enforcements  had  been  continually  arriving,  day 
and  night,  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  I  had  no 
doubt,  whatever,  that  their  whole  available  force 
on  the  Western  waters  could,  and  would,  be  con¬ 
centrated  here,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  our  position.  I  had  already  seen  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time 
with  our  inadequate  number  and  indefensible 
position.  There  was  no  place  within  our  intrench- 
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ments  but  could  be  reached  by  the  enemy’s  ar- 
tillery,  from  their  boats  or  their  batteries.  It 
was  but  fair  to  infer  that,  while  they  kept  up  a 
sufficient  fire  upon  our  intrenchments  to  keep  our 
men  from  sleep  and  prevent  repose,  their  object 
was  merely  to  give  time  to  pass  a  column  above 
us  on  the  river,  both  on  the  right  and  the  left 
banks,  and  thus  to  cut  off  all  our  communica¬ 
tions,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  egress.  I 
thus  saw  clearly  that  but  one  course  was  left  by 
which  a  rational  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
saving  the  garrison,  or  a  part  of  it.  That  was  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  our  left, 
and  thus  to  pass  our  people  into  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  lying  southward  toward  Nashville.  I  called 
for  a  consultation  of  the  officers  of  divisions  and 
brigades,  to  take  place  after  dark,  when  this- plan 
was  laid  before  them,  approved  and  adopted,  and 
at  which  it  was  determined  to  move  from  the 
trenches  at  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning, 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  his  position.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  attack  should  commence  upon  our 
extreme  left,  and  this  duty  was  assigned  Brig.- 
Gen.  Pillow,  assisted  by  Brig. -Gen.  Johnson,  hav¬ 
ing  also  under  his  command  commanders  of  bri¬ 
gades,  Col.  Baldwin,  commanding  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  troops,  and  Col.  Wharton  and  Col.  Mc- 
Cansland,  commanding  Virginians.  ToBrig.-Gen- 
eral  Buckner,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  making 
the  attack  from  near  the  centre  of  our  lines  upon 
the  enemy’s  forces  upon  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road. 
The  attack  on  the  left  was  delayed  longer  than  I 
expected,  and  consequently  the  enemy  was  found 
in  position  when  our  troops  advanced.  The  at¬ 
tack,  however,  on  our  part,  was  extremely  spirit¬ 
ed,  and  although  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  w'as 
obstinate,  and  their  numbers  far  exceeded  ours, 
our  people  succeeded  in  driving  them  discomfit¬ 
ed  and  terribly  cut  to  pieces  from  the  entire  left. 
The  Kentucky  troops,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner, 
advanced  from  their  position  behind  the  intrench¬ 
ments  upon  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road,  but  not  un¬ 
til  the  enemy  had  been  driven  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  position  he  occupied  in  the  morning. 

I  had  ordered,  on  the  night  before,  the  two 
regiments  stationed  in  Fort  Donelson  to  occupy 
the  trenches  vacated  by  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner’s 
forces,  which,  together  with  the  men  whom  he 
detached  to  assist  in  this  purpose,  I  thought  suf¬ 
ficient  to  hold  them. 

My  intention  was  to  hold,  with  Brig. -General 
Buckner’s  command,  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  enemy,  during  the  night, 
from  occupying  the  position  on  our  left,  which 
he  occupied  in  the  morning.  I  gave  him  orders 
upon  the  field  to  that  effect.  Leaving  him  in  po¬ 
sition,  I  started  for  the  right  of  our  command,  to 
see  that  all  was  secure  there  —  my  intention  be¬ 
ing,  if  things  could  be  held  in  the  condition  they 
then  were,  to  move  the  whole  army,  if  possible, 
to  the  open  country  lying  southward  beyond  the 
Randolph  Forges.  During  my  absence,  and  from 
some  misapprehension,  I  presume,  of  the  previous 
order  given,  Brig.-Gen.  Pillow  ordered  Brig.-Gen. 
Buckner  to  4eave  his  position  on  the  Wynn’s 
Ferry  road,  and  to  resume  his  place  in  his  trenches 


on  the  right.  This  movement  was  nearly  execut¬ 
ed  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  As  the  enemy  was 
pressing  upon  the  trenches,  I  deemed  that  the 
execution  of  this  last  order  was  all  that  was  left 
to  be  done.  The  enemy,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  oc¬ 
cupying  an  angle  of  the  trenches  on  the  extreme 
right  of  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner’s  command;  and  as 
the  fresh  forces  of  the  enemy  had  begun  already 
to  move  toward  our  left,  to  occupy  the  position 
they  held  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  had  no  force 
adequate  to  oppose  their  progress,  we  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  ground 
which  we  had  won  by  such  a  severe  conflict  in 
the  morning,  reoccupied  by  the  enemy  before 
midnight.  The  enemy  had  been  landing  reen¬ 
forcements  throughout  the  day.  Ilis  numbers 
had  been  augmented  to  eighty-three  regiments. 

Our  troops  were  completely  exhausted  by  four 
days  and  nights  of  continued  conflict.  To  renew 
it  with  any  hope  of  successful  result  was  obvi¬ 
ously  vain,  and  such  I  understood  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  officers  present  at 
the  council  called  to  consider  -what  was  best  to 
be  done.  I  thought,  and  so  announced,  that  a 
desperate  onset  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  on  the  ground  where  we  had  attacked 
them  in  the  morning,  might  result  in  the  extrica¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  command 
from  the  position  we  were  in,  and  this  opinion  I 
understood  to  be  concurred  in  by  all  who  were 
present.  But  it  was  likewise  agreed,  with  the 
same  unanimity,  that  it  would  result  in  the 
slaughter  of  nearly  all  who  did  not  succeed  in  ef¬ 
fecting  their  escape.  The  question  then  arose, 
whether  in  point  of  humanity  and  a  sound  mili¬ 
tary  policy,  a  course  should  be  adopted  from 
which  the  probabilities  were,  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  command  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
in  an  unavailing  fight  against  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers.  I  understood  the  general  sentiment  to  be 
averse  to  the  proposition.  I  felt  that  in  this  con¬ 
tingency,  whilst  it  might  be  questioned  whether 
I  should,  as  Commander  of  the  army,  lead  it  to 
certain  destruction  in  an  unavailing  fight,  yet  I 
had  a  right  individually  to  determine  that  I 
would  not  survive  a  surrender  there.  To  satisfy 
both  propositions,  I  agreed  to  hand  over  the  com¬ 
mand  to  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner,  through  Brig.-Gen. 
Pillow,  and  to  make  an  effort  for  my  own  extri¬ 
cation  by  any  and  every  means  that  might  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  me. 

I  therefore  directed  Col.  Forrest,  a  daring  and 
determined  officer,  at  the  head  of  an  efficient  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  me  in  what  I  supposed  would  be 
an  effort  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s  lines.  I 
announced  the  fact  upon  turning  the  command 
over  to  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner,  that  I  would  bring 
away  with  me,  by  any  means  I  could,  my  own 
particular  brigade,  the  propriety  of  which  was 
acquiesced  in  on  all  hands.  This,  by  various 
modes,  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  to  a  great 
extent,  and  would  have  brought  off  my  whole 
command,  in  one  way  or  another,  if  I  had  had 
the  assistance  of  the  field  officers,  who  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  several  of  the  regiments.  The  com- 
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mand  was  turned  over  to  Brig. -Gen.  Buckner, 
who  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  the  enemy, 
which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
Thus  ended  the  conflict  running  through  four 
days  and  four  nights  ;  a  large  portion  of  which 
time  it  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  fierce¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy,  in  which  we,  with  a  force  not 
exceeding  thirteen  thousand,  (a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  illy  armed,)  succeeded  in  resisting 
and  driving  back  with  discomfiture  an  army  of 
more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  I  have  no  means 
of  accurately  estimating  the  loss  of  the  enemy. 
From  what  I  saw  upon  the  battle-field,  from 
what  I  witnessed  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  conflict,  from  what  I  was  able  to  learn  from 
sources  of  information  deemed  by  me  worthy  of 
credit,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  enemy’s  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  reached  a  number  beyond 
five  thousand.  Our  own  losses  were  extremely 
heavy,  but  for  want  of  exact  returns  I  am  unable  to 
state  precise  numbers.  I  think  they  will  not  be  far 
from  one  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  and  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  resistance  which  animated  the 
men  in  this  long  and  ferocious  conflict ;  nothing 
could  exceed  the  determined  courage  which  cha¬ 
racterized  them  throughout  this  terrible  struggle, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
steadiness  which  they  exhibited,  until  nature  it¬ 
self  was  exhausted,  in  what  they  knew  to  be  a 
desperate  fight  against  a  foe  very  many  times 
their  superior  in  numbers.  I  cannot  particularize 
instances  of  heroic  daring  performed  by  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  but  must  content  myself  for  the 
present  by  saying,  in  my  judgment,  they  all  de¬ 
serve  well  of  the  country. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Floyd, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Official:  John  Withers,  A.  A.  Gen. 

A.  &  I.  G.  O.,  March  10, 1862. 

GENERAL  PILLOW’S  REPORT. 

Columbia,  Tennessee,  February  18, 1SC2. 

Captain  Clarence  Derrick ,  A.  A.  General: 

On  the  eighteenth  instant,  General  A.  S.  Johns¬ 
ton  ordered  me  to  proceed  to  Fort  Donelson  and 
take  command  at  that  post.  On  the  nineteenth 
instant,  1  arrived  at  that  place.  In  detailing  the 
operations  of  the  forces  under  my  command  at 
Fort  Donelson,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  condition 
of  that  work  and  of  the  forces  constituting  its 
garrison.  ’When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  work  on 
the  river  battery  unfinished,  and  entirely  too 
weak  to  resist  the  force  of  heavy  artillery.  I 
found  a  ten-inch  columbiad  and  a  thirty-two- 
pounder  rifled  gun  that  had  not  been  mounted. 
Deep  gloom  was  hanging  over  the  command,  and 
the  troops  were  greatly  depressed  and  demoralized 
by  the  circumstances  attending  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Henry,  and  the  manner  of  retiring  from  that 
place.  My  first  attention  was  given  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  strengthening  this  work  and  mounting 
the  two  heavy  guns,  and  to  the  construction  of 
defensive  works  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  river- 


battery.  I  imparted  to  the  work  all  the  energy 
which  it  was  possible  to  do,  working  day  and 
night  with  the  whole  command.  The  battery 
was  without  a  competent  number  of  artillerists, 
and  those  that  were  therq  were  not  well  instructed 
in  the  use  of  their  guns.  To  provide  for  this 
want,  I  placed  the  artillery  companies  under 
active  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  their 
guns.  I  detailed  Captain  Ross,  with  his  company 
of  artillerists,  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  river- 
batteries.  These  heavy  guns  being  mounted, 
and  provision  made  for  working  them,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  supply  of  ammunition  having  been  procured 
by  my  order  from  Nashville,  I  felt  myself  pre¬ 
pared  to  test  the  effect  of  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
metal  against  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  though  the 
work  was  much  in  need  of  more  heavy  pieces. 

The  armament  of  the  batteries  consisted  of 
eight  thirty-two-pounders,  three  thirty-two-pound 
carronades,  one  eight-inch  columbiad,  and  one 
rifled  gun  of  thirty-two  pound  calibre.  The 
selection  of  the  site  for  the  work  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  one.  While  its  command  of  the  river  was 
favorable,  the  site  was  commanded  by  the  hills 
above  and  below  on  the  river,  and  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  range  of  hills  all  around  the  works  to  its 
rear. 

A  field-work  of  very  contracted  dimensions  had 
been  constructed  for  the  garrison  to  protect  the 
battery  ;  but  this  field-work  was  commanded  by 
the  hills  already  referred  to,  and  lay  open  to  a 
fire  of  artillery  from  every  direction  except  from 
the  hills  below.  To  guard  against  the  effect  of 
fire  of  artillery  from  these  heights,  a  line  of  de¬ 
fence-work,  consisting  of  rifle-pits  and  dbattis  for 
infantry,  detached  on  our  right,  but  continuous 
on  our  left,  with  defences  for  our  light  artillery, 
were  laid  off  by  Major  Gilmer — engineer  of  Gen¬ 
eral  A.  S.  Johnston’s  staff,  but  on  duty  with  me 
at  the  post — around  the  rear  of  the  battery,  and 
on  the  heights  from  which  artillery  could  reach 
our  battery  and  inner  field-work,  enveloping  the 
inner  work  and  the  town  of  Dover,  where  our 
principal  supplies  of  quartermaster  and  commis¬ 
sary  stores  were  on  deposit. 

These  works,  pushed  with  the  utmost  possible 
energy,  were  not  quite  completed,  nor  my  troops 
all  in  position,  though  nearly  so,  when  Brigadier- 
General  Floyd,  my  senior  officer,  reached  that 
station.  The  works  were  laid  off  with  judgment 
and  skill,  by  Major  Gilmer  ;  were  well  executed, 
and  designed  for  the  defence  of  the  rear  of  the 
works  ;  the  only  objection  being  to  the  length  of 
the  line,  which,  however,  from  the  surroundings, 
was  unavoidable.  The  length  of  the  line,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  force  for  its  defence,  was  a 
source  of  embarrassment  throughout  the  struggle 
which  subsequently  ensued  in  the  defence  of  the 
position. 

I  had  placed  Brigadier-General  Buckner  in 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  Brigadier-General 
Johnson  in  command  of  the  left.  By  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts,  we  had  barely  got  the  works  in  a 
defensible  condition,  when  the  enemy  made  an 
advance  in  force  around  and  agawist  the  entire 
line  of  our  outer  works. 
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The  first  assault  was  commenced  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery  against  the  entire  line  of  our  left 
wing,  which  was  promptly  responded  to  by  Capt 
Green’s  battery  of  field-artillery.  After  severa 
hours  of  firing  between  the  artillery  of  the  two 
armies,  the  enemy’s  infantry  advanced  to  the 
conflict  all  along  the  line,  which  was  kept  up 
and  increased  in  volume  from  one  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other  for  several  hours,  when  at  last  the 
enemy  made  a  vigorous  assault  against  the  right 
of  our  left  wing  —  the  position  assaulted  being  a 
height  commanded  by  Col.  Heiman,  and  defender 
by  his  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Tenth  Tennessee, 
under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  McGavock,  Col. 
Voorhies’,  (Tenn.,)  Col.  Hughes’,  (Ala.,)  and  Col. 
Head’s  (Tenn.)  regiments  of  Tennessee  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  Capt.  Maney’s  field-battery. 

This  assault  was  vigorously  made,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  vigorously  defended,  and  resulted  in  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  here  and  everywhere  around 
the  line.  The  result  of  the  day’s  work  pretty 
well  tested  the  strength  of  our  defensive  lines, 
and  established,  beyond  question,  the  gallantry 
of  our  entire  command,  all  of  which  defender 
well  their  portion  of  the  line.  The  loss  sustainec 
by  our  forces  in  this  engagement  was  not  large, 
our  men  being  mostly  under  shelter  of  their  rifle- 
pits  ;  but  we,  nevertheless,  had  quite  a  number 
killed  and  wounded,  but  owing  to  the  continuer 
fighting  which  followed  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  official  report  of  the  casualties  of  the  day. 
On  the  same  day  our  battery  on  the  river  was 
engaged  with  one  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  which 
occasioned  quite  a  lively  cannonading  for  more 
than  an  hour,  in  which  the  gallant  Capt.  Dixon, 
of  the  engineer  corps,  was  killed  instantly  at  the 
battery.  This  officer  had  been  on  duty  some 
months  at  the  post,  and  had  shown  great  energy 
and  professional  skill ;  and  by  his  gallant  bearing 
on  that  day,  while  directing  the  operations  of  the 
day,  under  my  orders,  had  justly  earned  for  him¬ 
self  high  distinction.  His  death  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  service,  and  was  a  source  of  no  little 
embarrassment  in  our  after  operations. 

On  the  twelfth  we  had  quiet,  but  we  saw  the 
smoke  of  a  large  number  of  gunboats  and  steam¬ 
boats  at  a  short  distance  below.  We  also  re¬ 
ceived  reliable  information  of  the  arrival  of  a  large 
number  of  new  troops,  greatly  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  already  said  to  be 
from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand. 

On  the  thirteenth  these  reenforcements  were 
seen  advancing  to  their  position  in  the  line  of  in¬ 
vestment,  and  while  this  was  being  done,  six  of 
the  enemy’s  iron-cased  gunboats  were  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  up  the  river,  five  of  which  were  abreast 
and  in  line  of  battle,  and  the  sixth  some  distance 
to  the  rear.  When  the  gunboats  arrived  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  battery,  they  opened  fire 
on  the  batteries.  My  orders  to  the  officers, 
Capts.  Shuster  and  Staukvoitch,  who  command¬ 
ed  the  lower  battery,  of  eight  guns,  and  Capt. 
Ross  the  upper  battery,  of  four  guns,  were  to 
hold  their  fire  until  the  enemy’s  gunboats  should 
come  within  point  -  blank  range  of  their  guns. 
This  they  did,  though  the  ordeal  of  holding  their 


fire  while  the  enemy’s  shot  and  shell  fell  thick 
around  their  position  was  a  severe  restraint  upon 
their  patriotic  impulses.  But,  nevertheless,  our 
batteries  made  no  response  till  their  gunboats  got 
within  range  of  their  guns.  Our  entire  line  of 
batteries  then  opened  fire.  The  guns  of  both 
parties  were  well  served.  The  enemy  constantly 
advanced,  delivering  direct  fire  against  our  bat¬ 
teries  from  his  line  of  five  gunboats;  while  the 
sixth  boat,  moving  up  in  the  rear,  kept  the  air 
filled  with  shells,  which  fell  thick  and  close  all 
around  the  position  of  our  batteries. 

The  fight  continued,  the  enemy  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  slowly  up  the  river,  and  the  shot  and 
shell  from  fifteen  heavy  rifled  guns,  tearing  our 
parapets  and  plunging  deep  into  the  earth  around 
and  over  our  batteries  for  nearly  two  hours,  and 
until  his  boats  had  reached  within  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  our  batteries. 
Having  come  in  such  close  conflict,  I  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  effects  of  our  shot  upon  his  iron- 
cased  boats.  We  had  given  two  or  three  well- 
directed  shots  from  our  heavy  guns  to  one  of  his 
boats,  when  she  instantly  shrunk  back  and  drift¬ 
ed  helpless  below  the  line.  Several  shot  struck 
another  boat,  tearing  her  iron  case  and  making 
her  timbers  crack,  and  splintering  them  as  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  when  two  fell  back.  Then  a 
third  received  several  shocks,  making  her  metal 
ring  and  timbers  crack,  when  the  whole  line  gave 
way  and  fell  back  from  our  fire  until  they  passed 
out  of  range. 

Thus  ended  the  first  severe  and  close  conflict 
of  our  heavy  guns  and  the  enemy’s  gunboats, 
testing  their  strength  and  the  power  of  heavy 
guns  to  resist  them.  The  shot  from  our  thirty- 
two-pound  guns  produced  but  little  effect ;  they 
struck  and  rebounded,  apparently  doing  but  little 
damage ;  but  I  am  satisfied,  from  close  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  timbers  of  the  framework  did  not 
and  could  not  withstand  the  shock  from  the  ten- 
inch  coiumbiads  or  thirty-two-pound  rifled  guns. 
These  gunboats  never  renewed  the  attack.  I 
learn  from  citizens  living  on  the  river  below  that 
one  of  the  injured  boats  was  sunk,  and  that  others 
had  to  be  towed  back  to  Cairo.  This  information 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  that  all 
of  the  boats  were  repulsed  and  driven  back,  after 
a  most  vigorous  and  determined  attack,  and  that 
wo  of  the  boats  were  badly  damaged,  and  that  a 
third  was  more  or  less  injured. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  gallant  bearing 
and  heroic  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
batteries,  who  so  well  and  persistently  fought 
our  guns  until  the  enemy’s  determined  advance 
wrought  his  boats  and  guns  into  such  close  and 
desperate  conflict.  When  all  did  their  duty  so 
well,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate.  The 
Captains  already  named,  and  their  Lieutenants, 
whose  names,  for  want  of  official  reports,  I  can¬ 
not  give,)  all  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 

Lieut.  G.  S.  Martin  (whose  company  is  now  at 
Columbus,  Ky.,  but  w&s  ordered  to  that  post  by 
Major-Gen.  Polk)  commanded  one  of  the  guns, 
particularly  attracted  my  attention  by  his  energy, 
and  the  judgment  with  which  he  fought  his  gun. 
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The  wadding  having  given  out,  he  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  rammed  it  down  as  wadding,  and  thus 
kept  up  the  fire  until  the  enemy  were  finally  re¬ 
pulsed. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  additional  reenforcements  of 
the  enemy,  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  artillery, 
by  steamboat,  all  of  which  were  disembarked  a 
short  distance  below  our  position. 

On  the  fourteenth  inst.,  the  enemy  was  busy 
throwing  his  forces  at  every  arm  around  us,  ex¬ 
tending  his  line  of  investment  around  our  posi¬ 
tion,  and  completely  enveloping  us.  On  the 
evening  of  this  day,  we  ascertained  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  received  additional  reenforcements  by 
steamboat.  We  were  now  surrounded  by  im¬ 
mense  force,  said  by  persons  to  amount  to  fifty- 
two  regiments,  and  every  road  and  possible  ave¬ 
nue  of  departure  were  cut  olf,  with  the  certainty 
that  our  sources  of  supply  by  the  river  would 
soon  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy’s  batteries  placed 
upon  the  river  above  us. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers,  called  by 
Gen.  Floyd,  it  was  unanimously  determined  to 
give  the  enemy  battle  next  day  at  daylight,  so  as 
to  cut  open  a  route  of  exit  for  our  troops  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  save  our 
army.  We  had  knowledge  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  enemy’s  forces  were  massed  in  en¬ 
campment  in  front  of  our  extreme  left,  command¬ 
ing  the  two  roads  leading  into  the  interior,  one  of 
which  we  must  take  in  leaving  our  position.  We 
knew  that  he  had  massed  in  encampment  another 
large  force  on  the  Union  Ferry  road,  opposite  the 
centre  of  our  left  wing.  His  fresh  arrival  of 
troops  which  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  us,  from  which  latter 
encampment  a  stream  of  fresh  troops  was  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  around  us  on  his  line  of  invest¬ 
ment,  and  thus  strengthening  his  general  en¬ 
campment  on  the  extreme  right.  At  each  of  his 
encampments  and  on  each  road  he  had  a  position, 
a  battery  of  field-artillery  and  twenty -four  pound 
iron  guns  on  siege-carriages.  Between  these  en¬ 
campments  on  the  roads  was  a  thick  undergrowth 
of  brush  and  black-jack,  making  it  impossible  to 
advance  or  manoeuvre  any  considerable  body  of 
troops. 

The  plafh  of  attack  agreed  upon,  and  directed 
by  Gen.  Floyd  to  be  executed,  was,  that  with  the 
main  body  of  the  force  of  our  left  wing  I  should 
attack  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  occupying 
and  resting  upon  the  heights  reaching  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  accompanied  by  Col.  Forest’s  brigade 
of  cavalry;  that  Brig.-Gen.  Buckner  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  and  defending  the 
right  of  our  line,  should  strike  the  enemy’s  en¬ 
campment  and  force  on  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road  ; 
that  the  force  under  Col.  Heiman  should  hold  his 
position,  and  that  each  command  should  leave  in 
the  trenches  troops  to  hold  the  trenches. 

In  this  order  of  battle  it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that,  if  the  attack  was  successful,  and  the  enemy 
routed,  that  his  retreat  would  be  along  his  line 
of  investment  toward  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road,  and 
thence  toward  his  reserve  at  the  gunboats  below. 


In  other  words,  my  success  would  roll  the  ene¬ 
my’s  force  in  retreat  over  upon  Gen.  Buckner, 
when,  by  his-  attack  in  the  flank  and  rear,  we 
could  cut  up  the  enemy  and  put  him  completely 
to  rout.  Accordingly,  dispositions  were  made  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy  at  five  o’clock  a.m.  on  the  fifteenth. 
I  moved  out  of  my  position  to  engage  the  enemy. 
In  less  than  one  half-hour  our  forces  were  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was  prepared  to  meet  me  in  advance 
of  his  encampment,  and  he  did  meet  me  before  I 
had  assumed  a  line  of  battle,  and  while  I  was 
moving  against  him  without  any  formation  for 
the  engagement.  I  was  much  embarrassed  in 
getting  the  command  in  position  properly  to  en¬ 
gage  the  foe.  Having  extricated  myself  from  the 
position,  and  fairly  engaged  him,  we  fought  him 
for  nearly  two  hours  before  I  made  any  decided 
advance  upon  him.  He  contested  the  field  most 
stubbornly.  The  loss  of  both  armies  was  heavy 
at  this  portion  of  the  field — the  enemy’s  particu¬ 
larly,  as  I  discovered  by  riding  over  the  field,  after 
the  fight,  with  Gen.  Floyd.  The  enemy  having 
been  forced  to  yield  this  portion  of  the  field,  re¬ 
tired  slowly  around  toward  the  Wynn’s  Ferry 
road,  Buckner’s  point  of  attack.  He  did  not  re¬ 
treat,  but  fell  back  fighting  us,  contesting  every 
inch  of  ground. 

The  fight  was  hotly  and  stubbornly  contested 
on  both  sides,  and  consumed  the  day  till  twelve 
o’clock  to  drive  him  back  as  far  as  the  centre, 
where  Gen.  Buckner’s  command  was  to  flank 
him.  I  was  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  Gen. 
Buckner’s  command  open  fire  in  his  rear,  which 
not  taking  place,  I  was  apprehensive  of  some  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  orders,  and  came  from  the  field 
of  battle  within  the  works  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter.  I  there  found  the  command  of  Gen. 
Buckner  massed  behind  the  ridge  within  the 
works,  taking  shelter  from  the  enemy’s  artillery 
on  the  Wynn’s  Ferry  road,  it  having  been  forced 
to  retire  from  the  battery,  as  I  learned  from  him. 
My  force  was  still  slowly  advancing,  driving  the 
enemy  toward  the  battery.  I  directed  Gen. 
Buckner  immediately  to  move  his  command 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  battery,  turning  its 
left,  keeping  in  the  hollow,  and  attack  and 
carry  it. 

Before  the  movement  was  executed,  my  force, 
forming  the  attacking  party  on  the  right,  with 
Forrest’s  regiment  (cavalry)  gallantly  charged 
the  battery,  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry, 
driving  it  and  forcing  the  battery  to  retire,  taking 
six  pieces  of  artillery,  four  brass  and  two  twenty- 
four  pound  iron  guns.  In  pursuing  the  enemy, 
falling  back  from  this  position,  Gen.  Buckner’s 
forces  became  united  with  mine,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  in  hot  contest  of  nearly  an  hour,  with 
large  forces  of  fresh  troops  that  had  now  met  us. 
This  position  of  the  enemy  being  carried  by  our 
joint  forces,  I  called  off  further  pursuit  after  seven 
and  a  half  hours  of  continuous  and  bloody  con¬ 
flict.  After  the  troops  were  called  off,  orders 
were  immediately  given  to  the  different  com¬ 
mands  to  form  and  retire  to  their  original  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  intrenchments. 

The  operations  of  the  day  had  forced  the  entire 
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A — Rebel  Water  Batteries. 

B — Rebel  Breastworks. 

C — Rebel  Batteries. 

D — Federal  Batteries. 

F — Gen.  McLernand’s  headquarters. 
H — Gen.  Grant’s  do. 


K — Rebel  Batteries. 

G — Gen.  Floyd’s  Brigade. 

L — Gen.  Davidson’s  Brigade. 
M — Gen.  Johnston’s  do. 

0 — Gen.  Buckner’s  do. 
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command  of  the  enemy  around  to  our  right  wing, 
and  in  front  of  Gen.  Buckner’s  position  in  the 
intrenchments,  and  when  his  command  reached 
his  position,  he  found  the  enemy  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  to  take  possession  of  this  portion  of  his  work. 
He  had  a  stubborn  conflict,  lasting  one  and  a 
half  hours,  to  regain  it,  and  the  enemy  actually 
got  possession  of  the  extreme  right  of  his  position, 
and  he  held  it  so  firmly  that  he  could  not  dis¬ 
lodge  him.  The  position  thus  gained  by  the  ene¬ 
my  was  a  most  commanding  one,  being  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  rear  of  our  river-battery  and  field-work 
for  its  protection.  From  it  he  could  readily  turn 
the  intrenched  work  occupied  by  Gen.  Buckner, 
and  attack  him  in  reverse,  or  advance  under  cover 
of  an  intervening  ridge  directly  upon  our  battery 
and  field-work.  While  he  held  this  position,  it 
was  manifest  we  could  not  hold  the  main  work 
or  battery.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  arm¬ 
ies  at  nightfall,  after  nine  hours  of  severe  conflict, 
on  the  fifteenth  instant,  in  which  our  loss  was 
severe,  and  leaving  not  less  than  five  thousand 
of  the  enemy  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
We  left  on  the  field  nearly  all  his  wounded,  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  remove  them.  We  left  his 
dead  unburied,  because  we  could  not  bury  them. 

Such  conflict  and  courage  has  perhaps  never 
before  occurred  upon  this  continent.  We  took 
about  three  hundred  prisoners  and  large  numbers 
of  arms.  We  had  fought  this  battle  to  open  the 
way  for  our  army  and  relieve  us  from  investment, 
which  would  necessarily  reduce  us  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  by  famine.  We  had  occupied  the  whole  day 
to  accomplish  our  object,  and  before  we  could 
prepare  to  leave  after  taking  in  the  wounded  and 
the  dead,  the  enemy  had  thrown  around  us  again 
in  the  night  an  immense  force  of  fresh  troops, 
and  reoccupied  his  original  position  in  the  line  of 
|  investment,  thus  again  cutting  off  our  retreat. 

We  had  only  about  twelve  thousand  troops,  all 
told.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  we  lost  in  the 
three  battles.  The  command  had  been  in  the 
trenches  night  and  day  for  five  days,  exposed  to 
the  snow,  sleet,  mud,  and  ice-water,  without 
shelter  and  without  adequate  covering,  and  with¬ 
out  sleep. 

In  this  condition  the  general  officers  held  a 
consultation  to  determine  what  we  should  do. 
Gen.  Buckner  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  position  one  half  hour 
against  an  assault  of  the  enemy,  and  said  the 
enemy  would  attack  him  next  morning  at  day¬ 
light.  The  proposition  was  then  made  by  the 
undersigned  to  again  fight  our  way  through  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  cut  our  way  out.  Gen.  Buck¬ 
ner  said  his  command  was  so  worn  out  and  cut 
to  pieces  and  demoralized  that  he  could  not  make 
another  fight ;  that  it  would  cost  the  command 
three  quarters  of  its  present  number  to  cut  its 
way  through,  and  it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  three 
quarters  of  a  command  to  save  a  quarter ;  that 
no  officer  had  a  right  to  cause  such  a  sacrifice. 
Gen.  Floyd  and  Maj.  Gilmer  I  understood  to  con¬ 
cur  in  this  opinion. 

I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  could 
hold  out  another  day,  and  in  that  time  we  could 


get  steamboats  and  set  the  command  over  the 
river,  and  probably  save  a  large  portion  of  it. 
To  this  Gen.  Buckner  replied  that  the  enemy 
would  certainly  attack  him  at  daylight,  and  that 
he  could  not  hold  his  position  half  an  hour. 

The  alternative  of  these  propositions  was  a 
surrender  of  their  position  and  command.  Gen. 
Floyd  said  that  he  would  neither  surrender  the 
command,  nor  would  he  surrender  himself  a 
prisoner.  I  had  taken  the  same  position.  Gen. 
Buckner  said  he  was  satisfied  nothing  else  could 
be  done,  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  surrender 
if  placed  in  command.  Gen.  Floyd  said  he  would 
turn  over  the  command  to  him  if  he  could  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  his  command.  To  this  Gen. 
Buckner  consented.  Thereupon  General  Floyd 
turned  the  command  over  to  me.  I  passed  it  in¬ 
stantly  to  Gen  Buckner,  saying  I  would  ‘neither 
surrender  the  command  nor  myself  a  prisoner. 

I  directed  Col.  Forrest  to  cut  hi's  way  out.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  Gen.  Buckner  accepted 
the  command,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
enemy  for  an  armistice  of  six  hours  to  negotiate 
for  terms  of  capitulation.  Before  this  flag  and 
communication  were  delivered,  I  retired  from  the 
garrison. 

Before  closing  my  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  of  Donelson,  I  must,  in  justice  to  the 
officers  and  forces  under  my  immediate  command, 
say  that  harder  fighting  or  more  gallant  conduct 
in  officers  and  men,  I  have  never  witnessed.  In 
the  absence  of  official  reports  of  brigade  and  regi¬ 
mental  commanders,  (of  which  I  am  deprived  by 
the  circumstances  detailed  in  this  report,)  I  may 
not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  different  corps. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  forces  under  my 
immediate  command  bore  themselves  most  gal¬ 
lantly  throughout  the  long  and  bloody  conflict. 

I  speak  with  special  commendation  of  the  bri¬ 
gades  commanded  by  Cols.  Baldwin,  Wharton, 
McCausland,  Simonton,  and  Drake,  and  Capts! 
Maney  and  Green,  who  fought  their  guns  under 
the  constant  and  annoying  fire  of  the  enemy’s 
sharp-shooters,  and  the  concentrated  fire  from  his 
field-batteries,  from  which  both  commands  suf¬ 
fered  severely.  Capt.  Maney  himself  was  wound¬ 
ed,  and  had  several  lieutenants  and  many  of  his 
company  killed  and  wounded ;  so  did  Captains 
Porter  and  Graves.  If  I  should  hereafter  receive 
the  reports  of  regimental  and  brigade  command¬ 
ers,  giving  me  detailed  information  of  the  conduct 
and  bearing  of  officers  and  men,  I  will  make  a 
supplemental  report.  The  absence  of  official  re¬ 
ports  deprives  me  of  the  means  of  giving  lists  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  different  com¬ 
mands  ;  1  am  satisfied  that  in  such  a  series  of 
conflicts,  our  loss  was  heavy.  I  know  the  ene¬ 
my’s  was  from  passing  over  the  battle-field  with 
Gen.  Floyd  in  the  evening  immediately  after  the 
battle.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ter¬ 
rible,  exceeding  anything  I  have  ever  seen  on  a 
battle-field.  Our  force  on  the  field  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men,  while,  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
enemy’s  force,  and  from  information  derived  from 
prisoners,  we  are  sure  he  had  from  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  to  forty  thousand  on  the  field.  I  must  ac- 
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knowledge  my  obligations  to  Major  Gilmer,  en¬ 
gineer,  for  the  especial  and  valuable  services  ren¬ 
dered  me  in  laying  off  the  works,  and  the  energy 
displayed  by  him  in  superintending  their  con¬ 
struction,  and  for  his  counsel  and  advice. 

I  likewise  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Col. 
John  C.  Burch,  my  aid-de-camp,  to  Capt.  Gus. 
A.  Henry,  Major  Field,  Lieut.  Nicholson,  Lieut. 
Chas.  F.  Martin,  and  Col.  Brandon,  my  volunteer 
aid-de-camp ;  to  Major  Hays,  my  Assistant  Com¬ 
missary  ;  Major  Jones,  my  Assistant  Quartermas¬ 
ter,  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  exe¬ 
cuted  my  orders  under  trying  circumstances 
throughout  the  long  and  continued  conflicts ; 
and  to  Major  Gilmer,  who  accompanied  me 
throughout  the  entire  day.  Also,  to  Capt.  Par¬ 
ker  of  my  staff,  whom  I  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Ross’s  field-battery,  with  new  re¬ 
cruits  as  gunners,  and  who  fought  and  served 
them  well. 

Col.  Brandon  was  severely  wounded  early  in 
the  action.  Col.  Baldwin’s  command  constituted 
the  front  of  the  attacking  force,  sustained  imme¬ 
diately  by  Col.  Wharton.  These  two  brigades 
deserve  especial  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  sustained  the  first  shock  of  battle, 
and  under  circumstances  of  great  embarrassment 
threw  themselves  into  position  and  followed  up 
the  conflict  throughout  the  day. 

Being  mostly  with  the  two  brigades,  I  can 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  their  gallant 
bearing.  I  must  also  acknowledge  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Brig.-Gen.  Johnson,  who  assisted  me  in 
command  of  the  forces  with  which  I  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  who  bore  himself  gallantly  through¬ 
out  the  conflict,  but  having  received  no  official 
reports  from  him,  I  cannot  give  detailed  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  command.  I  have  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  say  that  Col.  Forrest  passed  safely 
through  the  enemy’s  line  of  investment,  and 
trust  it  will  yet  win  other  honors  in  defence  of 
our  rights  and  the  just  cause  of  our  country. 

Gid.  J.  Pillow, 

lirig.-Gen.  C.  S.  A. 

NEW-YOUK  “TIMES”  ACCOUNT. 

In  Camp  near  Fort  Donelson,  I 
Saturday,  Feb.  15,  1862.  ) 

It  was  determined  by  Gen.  Grant  to  make  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Donelson  from  two  directions — 
by  land  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Henry,  and  by 
water  up  the  Cumberland,  assisted  by  an  ade¬ 
quate  column  of  troops  on  the  banks.  Tuesday 
night,  the  Fifty-seventh  Illinois,  Col.  Baldwin, 
arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  steamer  Min¬ 
nehaha. 

Gen.  Grant  directed  Col.  Baldwin  to  return 
immediately  down  the  river,  stop  all  transports 
with  troops,  proceed  down  the  Tennessee  and  up 
the  Cumberland,  keeping  in  the  rear  of  gunboats, 
which  would  be  found  ready  to  start  at  Paducah 
on  his  arrival.  The  order  also  added  that  he 
should  roach  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Donelson 
Wednesday  afternoon,  disembark  his  troops, 
and  be  ready,  in  conjunction  with  the  column 
from  Fort  Henry  and  the  gunboats,  to  make  an 


attack  upon  Fort  Donelson  Thursday  morning. 
The  plan  seemed  easy  of  accomplishment,  so  far 
as  keeping  “on  time”  is  concerned,  but  in  this 
respect  quite  a  failure  ensued. 

Cooks  were  immediately  set  at  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  three  days’  rations  ordered,  and  this 
took  until  midnight  to  accomplish.  The  Minne¬ 
haha  then  started  out  and  reached  Paducah 
about  daylight,  stopping  and  turning  back  on 
the  way  some  eight  or  ten  transports,  loaded 
with  troops. 

Upon  reaching  Paducah,  we  found  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  gunboat  fleet  had  arrived,  and  this 
necessitated  another  delay.  Toward  night,  how¬ 
ever,  the  stragglers  came  slowly  creeping  up  the 
river,  and  soon  after  the  whole  fleet  started,  and 
by  ten  o’clock  we  had  reached  Smithland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River.  The  scene  here 
was  magnificent  beyond  description  —  the  night 
was  as  warm  as  an  evening  in  August  in  our 
more  northern  latitudes,  a  full  moon  looked  down 
from  an  unclouded  sky,  and  glanced  off  from 
bayonets,  plumes,  and  sword-hilts  without  num¬ 
ber.  At  intervals  long  jets  of  fleecy  smoke  burst 
out  along  the  parapets  of  the  two  forts  on  the 
height  overlooking  the  town,  and  the  boom  of  the 
welcome  went  reverberating  over  the  hills,  till 
from  the  long  distances  in  Kentucky  it  came  back 
like  a  whisper.  In  turn  the  bands  on  the  boats 
charmed  the  ear  with  most  eloquent  music, 
which,  added  to  the  effect  of  scores  of  gaily 
dressed  ladies  promenading  the  upper  decks, 
gave  the  scene  more  the  character  of  some  vast 
drawing-room  gathering  —  so  much  like  was  it, 
that  no  one  would  have  been  surprised  had  the 
whole  crowd  suddenly  resolved  into  eddies  of 
whirling  waltzes  or  the  swift  changeful  currents 
of  quadrille  or  gallopade. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  fleet  again  got  under 
way,  and  from  that  time  our  progress  against  the 
rapid  sweep  of  the  Cumberland  was  of  the 
slowest  possible  description.  On  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  by  about  nine  o’clock,  we  made 
Eddyville — a  small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  distant  only  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Smithland.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  those  who  stood  on  the  shore  watch¬ 
ing  our  passage,  a  more  loyal  town  than  Eddy¬ 
ville  exists  nowhere  beneath  the  sun.  The 
women  waved  handkerchiefs  of  all  colors,  or  in 
lieu  of  that  an  apron  or  bonnet ;  the  men  swung 
their  hats  and  vociferated  alternately  “  Hurrah 
for  the  Union  !”  and  “  Hurrah  for  Lincoln !” 
until  hoarse  beyond  utterance  ;  even  the  dogs  of 
Eddyville  were  loyal,  and  barked  and  wagged 
their  tails  in  patriotic  joy  at  the  national  inunda¬ 
tion.  There  was  only  one  case,  however,  that 
bore  the  marks  of  sincerity.  An  old  man,  whose 
head  was  white  as  a  snow-drift,  stood  on  the 
shore  leaning  heavily  on  his  cane  and  watching 
with  seeming  apathy  the  passage  of  the  boats, 
whose  full  appearance  his  faded  eyes  probably 
failed  to  catch.  Just  as  the  Minnehaha  passed 
opposite  him  the  magnificent  band  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  struck  up  “Yankee  Doodle.”  Its  strains 
seemed  to  awaken  stirring  memories  in  the  old 
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man’s  mind  —  off  went  his  hat,  and  with  a  vim 
that  sent  his  hair  flying  around  his  head  like  a 
snow-bank  lifted  by  the  wind,  he  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  Union — the  Union  in  which 
himself,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren  had 
been  born,  reared,  and  protected. 

Eddyville  is  a  nice  little  town,  and  probably  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  ancient  scriptural  city  which 
numbered  at  least  one  righteous  man  among  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  probably  some  time  since  the 
high  bluffs  which  environ  it  have  had  their  echoes 
busy  translating  the  patriotic  airs  of  “  Hail  Co¬ 
lumbia,”  “  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  “  Yankee 
Doodle,”  and  much  good,  I  hope,  may  the  exer¬ 
cise  do  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when  the  fleet 
reached  the  point  below  the  Fort,  where  the  dis¬ 
embarking  was  to  take  place  ;  and  then  a  savage 
wind  was  driving  hail,  sleet  and  snow  directly  in 
our  teeth,  as  the  work  of  landing  the  troops  was 
commenced.  A  more  disagreeable  job  never  was 
undertaken  and  finished ;  the  storm  had  cleared 
off,  leaving  the  ground  frozen  hard  and  covered 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  snow. 

The  column  which  thus  reached  here,  by  way 
of  the  Cumberland,  numbered  not  far  from  ten 
thousand  men,  who  were  conveyed  in  fourteen 
transport  steamers  ;  the  column  which  came  from 
Fort  Henry,  across  the  country,  under  Gen.  Grant 
in  person,  was  composed,  in  round  numbers,  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  included  infantry,  some 
fifteen  or  seventeen  batteries  of  artillery,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  horsemen.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  in  the  history  of  affairs,  I  will 
write  of  the  movements  of  this  force. 

The  land  forces  left  Fort  Henry  at  ten  o’clock 
Wednesday  morning.  The  route  lay  along  the 
Dover  road,  and  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  the  weather  was  mild  and 
cheerful,  the  progress  was  comparatively  rapid. 
In  some  four  hours  after  starting,  the  head  of  the 
column  had  entered  the  ravines  to  the  rear,  and 
taken  up  a  position  within  about  two  miles  of 
Fort  Donelson.  This  position  was  not  taken  till 
after  frequent  and  short  delays,  the  surroundings 
were  carefully  examined,  and  their  entire  freedom 
from  masked  batteries  and  other  favorite  seces¬ 
sion  man-traps  fully  ascertained. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  bringing  the 
remaining  part  of  the  forces  into  position,  which 
was  done  by  extending  both  up  and  down  a  line 
parallel  with  the  river,  and  then  bending  in  the 
extreme  right  and  left,  thus  enclosing  the  Fort  in 
a  semi-circular  line,  and  completely  surrounding 
it.  This  was  not  done  without  much  trouble. 
The  enemy’s  pickets  and  sharpshooters  seemed 
endless  in  number,  and  had  to  be  driven  from 
every  ravine  and  hill-top,  at  an  expense  of  much 
blood-letting.  No  very  serious  damage  resulted, 
however,  to  our  forces,  and  by  night  they  had 
driven  the  rebels  completely  within  the.  line  of 
their  fortifications,  and  had  sharpened  their  appe¬ 
tites  for  a  more  serious  brush  on  the  day  follow¬ 
ing. 

Thursday  morning  dawned  beautifully, .  and 
seemed  to  smile  upon  the  efforts  of  the  National 


troops.  The  men  cheerfully  accepted  the  omen, 
and  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  weather 
and  their  rifles  during  the  day — a  determination 
which  was  fully  carried  out  ere  night,  and  which 
gave  many  a  poor  fellow  a  leaden  passport  for 
ferriage  over  the  dark  river. 

Among  the  operations  projected,  was  one  to 
force  a  reconnoissance  close  up  to  the  Fort,  and 
thus  early  settle  the  character  of  the  neighboring 
ground  with  a  view  to  the  more  important  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  future.  The  ground  around  the  Fort 
is  a  rolling  upland,  covered  with  heavy  timber  and 
dense  undergrowth,  and  broken  for  miles  around 
into  ravines,  bordered  by  precipitous  bluffs,  whose 
sides,  steep  and  rocky,  almost  forbid  the  passage 
of  even  a  goat.  The  Fort  itself  is  situated  upon 
a  high  bluff,  which  slants  with  an  easy  descent 
to  a  point  at  the  water’s  edge  on  the  north,  and 
is  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  To  the  rear  the  bluff  has 
been  to  some  extent  levelled  for  the  distance  of 
a  mile.  On  this  artificial  table-land  stands  the 
Fort,  whose  lines  of  fortifications  and  rifle-pits 
cover  the  entire  levelled  space.  Bordering  this 
fortified  portion  is  a  ravine  of  no  great  depth, 
across  which,  and  forming  its  outer  boundaiy,  is 
a  timbered  ridge,  or  rather  a  series  of  ridges,  for 
it  is  divided  at  intervals  by  ravines  which  flow  in 
all  directions  like  streams  emptying  into  a  river. 

Moving  toward  this  ridge  about  ten  a.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  was  a  body  of  National  troops,  composed  in 
all  of  about  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  some 
three  or  four  batteries  of  artillery.  The  National 
troops  were  met,  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards 
or  so,  by  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued,  which,  however,  was  confined 
mainly  to  artillery  practice  and  “  bushwhacking” 
on  both  sides.  The  enemy  gradually  gave  ground, 
and  in  an  hour  had  taken  refuge  within  their  works, 
and  our  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  series  of 
hills  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  ravine  next  to  the 
outer  line  of  fortifications.  The  distance  from 
these  ridges  to  the  nearest  defences  of  the  rebels 
was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  and  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  timber,  while  they  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  works,  they  afforded  a  capital 
position  for  our  sharpshooters,  of  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

Among  the  rest  who  disposed  themselves  along 
these  ridges  were  Birge’s  celebrated  regiment  of 
riflemen,  and  from  that  time  forward,  a  secession 
head  above  the  parapet,  for  ever  so  brief  a  period, 
was  sure  to  go  down  with  a  hole  bored  through 
it  about  the  size  of  one  that  might  be  made  with 
a  three-quarter  auger.  This  regiment  did  most 
effectual  service.  Each  member  is  dressed  in  grajr, 
with  a  gray  felt  cap,  whose  top  is  rigged  “fore- 
and-aft”  with  squirrel  -  tails  dyed  black.  Their 
weapon  is  a  heavy  rifle,  carrying  a  conical  ball,  with 
an  effective  range  of  about  one  thousand  yards. 
On  this  occasion,  as  indeed  upon  every  other  since, 
they  fought  pretty  much  in  the  places  and  after 
the  manner  that  happened  best  to  suit  individual 
fancies.  Lying  flat  behind  a  stump,  one  would 
watch  with  finger  on  trigger  for  rebel  game  with 
all  the  excitement  of  a  hunter  waylaying  deer  at 
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a  “  salt-lick.”  Woe  to  rebel  caput  that  was  lifted 
ever  so  quickly  above  the  parapet  for  a  glance  at 
Yankee  operations.  Fifty  eyes  instantly  sighted  it, 
and  fifty  fingers  drew  trigger  on  it,  and  thereafter 
it  was  seen  no  more.  Writhing  over  on  his  back, 
the  sharpshooter  would  reload  and  then  twist 
back,  in  all  the  operation  not  exposing  so  much 
as  the  tip  of  his  elbow  to  the  enemy. 

About  eleven  o’clock  three  regiments  —  the 
Fourth  Illinois  on  the  left,  the  Forty -ninth  on  the 
right,  and  the  Eighteenth  in  the  centre — under 
command  of  Col.  Morrison,  started  on  double- 
quick  down  the  declivity  with  a  view  of  storming 
the  outer  breastwork.  As  they  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bluff  Col.  Morrison  received  a  ball  in 
his  hip,  and  fell  from  his  horse.  Seeing  their 
leader  fall,  and  nobody  appearing  to  take  his 
place,  the  regiments  wavered,  and  finally  fell  back, 
gaining  the  top  of  the  hill  in  good  order,  but  with 
considerable  loss. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Indiana  made  a  break  for  a  breastwork  in 
front  of  them,  but  were  met  by  a  force  of  the 
enemy  triple  their  own,  and  were,  after  fighting 
desperately  for  nearly  an  hour,  forced  to  retire. 

These  were  the  main  efforts  of  the  land  forces 
during  the  day,  aside  from  the  bushwhacking — 
this  was  kept  up  as  long  as  the  light  would  per¬ 
mit  a  man  to  sight  a  barrel.  Once  during  the 
night  the  enemy  sallied  out  in  force,  and  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  capture  Taylor’s  Chicago 
battery,  but  were  driven  back  with  a  heavy  loss 
as  their  only  recompense.  The  whole  day  was 
of  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  description. 
There  was  not  a  single  instant  from  ten  o’clock 
until  night  that  the  woods  were  not  filled  with 
the  sharp  crack  of  small  arms,  the  heavy  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  swift,  whistling  rush  of  the 
rebel  grape-shot  as  it  scoured  incessantly  through 
the  timber — a  perfect  tempest  of  iron  hail. 

Our  total  loss  through  the  day  was  believed  at 
the  time  to  reach  about  thirty  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  wounded.  This  large  num¬ 
ber  of  casualties  resulted,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
the  imprudence  of  the  men  themselves.  They 
were  so  anxious  to  fight  that  they  hesitated  at 
no  exposure  to  obtain  a  shot  at  the  enemy.  A 
large  number  of  the  wounds  were  caused  by  falling 
limbs,  which  were  wrenched  off  by  the  fiery  show¬ 
ers  of  grape  sent  from  the  rebel  batteries. 

During  the  time  that  the  land  forces  were  en- 
gaged,  the  iron-clad  gunboat  Carondelct,  went  up  i 
and  singly  engaged  the  rebel  batteries.  She  fired  i 
one  hundred  and  two  shots,  and  received  no  great  i 
damage  in  all  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  she  ! 
was  exposed,  save  in  the  case  of  a  single  shot,  i 
This,  a  monster  mass  of  iron,  weighing  at  least  i 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  entered  ' 
one  of  her  forward  ports  and  wounding  eight  men  1 
in  its  passage,  dashed  with  terrific  force  against  < 
the  breastwork  of  coal-bags  in  front  of  the°  boil-  1 
ers,  and  there  was  stopped.  Soon  after  this  she  i 
retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  having  covered  i 
herself  with  glory  for  having  so  long  singly  with-  1 
stood  the  enormous  force  of  the  rebels’  entire  wa-  1 
ter-batteries.  ( 


Thus  ended  the  operations  of  Thursday.  The 
results,  although  accompanied  by  a  comparative¬ 
ly  heavy  loss  on  our  side,  were  in  the  main  satis¬ 
factory.  The  courage  and  eagerness  of  our  troops 
were  tested,  the  range  and  bearing  of  the  enemy’s 
guns  obtained,  and  a  thorough  examination  made 
of  all  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Fort. 

Friday,  the  work  of  disembarking  the  troops 
and  stores  brought  by  the  transports  mms  com¬ 
menced.  By  noon  the  forces  had  all  landed,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  join  the  main  body. 

The  only  event  of  importance  that  occurred 
during  the  day,  was  a  heavy  engagement  between 
the  gunboats  and  the  Fort.  About  two  p.m.  the 
Fort  threw  a  few  shells  at  the  transports,  but, 
however,  failed  in  reaching  them  by  about  half  a 
mile.  Soon  after  the  whole  fleet  of  seven  gun¬ 
boats  moved  up — the  four  iron  boats  in  advance 
and  ahead,  the  three  wooden  boats  at  a  discreet 
distance  in  the  rear.  At  about  a  mile  the  iron 
boats  opened  from  their  bow-guns,  and  were  re¬ 
plied  to  promptly  by  the  Fort. 

I  secured  a  position  about  half-way  between 
the  boats  and  Fort,  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  fire, 
and  there  for  two  hours  had  the  pleasure  of  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  concert  of  the  most  gigantic  order. 
At  first  the  roar  from  Fort  and  boats  was  un¬ 
broken  for  a  single  instant,  so  rapid  was  the  fir¬ 
ing,  while  the  air  high  overhead  seemed  filled 
with  a  million  of  hissings,  as  the  heavy  storm 
of  shells  tore  furiously  ahead  on  their  mission 
of  destruction.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  fire 
from  the  Fort  began  to  slacken,  and  shortly  after 
was  continued  from  only  three  guns — the  rest 
apparently  having  been  silenced  by  our  fire.  At 
this  time  the  boats  were  within  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  were  on  the  point  of  using  grape- 
shot,  when  a  shot  disabled  the  steering  apparatus 
of  the  Louisville,  by  carrying  off  the  top  of  the 
wheelhouse,  and  knocking  the  wheel  itself  into 
fragments.  There  was  a  tiller  aft,  and  this  was 
instantly  taken  possession  of  by  the  pilot — but 
he  had  scarcely  reached  it,  ere  the  rudder  was 
carried  away  by  a  shot  from  the  Tyler.  Of 
course  the  boat  became  instantly  unmanageable 
and  swung  around,  receiving  a  shot  in  the  wood¬ 
work  towards  the  stern,  which,  I  believe,  wound¬ 
ed  several  seamen.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  thought  best  to  retire,  and  accordingly  the 
whole  fleet  fell  back  to  the  position  it  had  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  morning.  The  most  serious  damage 
sustained  during  the  action  was  from  one  of  those 
monster  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight-pound 
shots,  which  passed  through  a  bow-port  of  the 
Louisville  and  dismounted  the  second  gun  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  killing  three  men  and  wound¬ 
ing  six  others.  A  captain  of  one  of  the  guns 
was  cut  completely  in  two,  and  spattered  his 
brains  over  Capt.  l)ove,  who  stood  by  him,  and 
otherwise  so  mangled  him  that  scarcely  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  humanity  remained.  The  same  boat 
also  received  a  shot  near  the  water-line,  which, 
while  it  did  not  penetrate  the  hull,  started  the 
timbers  so  as  to  set  her  leaking  badly.  During 
the  night,  however,  all  damage  was  repaired,  and 
this  morning  she  is  as  ready  for  active  service  as 
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ever.  The  total  loss  on  the  Louisville  was  six 
killed  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  One  of  the 
other  gunboats  had  some  of  her  woodwork  shot 
shot  away,  but  was  not  materially  damaged. 

The  iron  boats  in  action  were  : 

Louisville,  Capt.  B.  M.  Dove. 

St.  Louis,  Lieut. -Com.  Paulding. 

Carondelet,  Lieut. -Com.  Kelte. 

Mound  City,  Lieut. -Com.  - . 

The  other  three  boats  were  the  wooden  ones _ 


Tyler,  Lexington,  and  Conestoga. 

there  is  a  boat  about  to  leave  for  Cairo,  and  I 
have  concluded  to  mail  this  without  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  final  assault.  Affairs  look  encour- 
aging — the  Fort  is  completely  invested,  and  will 
probably  be  stormed  either  this  afternoon  or  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

The  rebels  have  a  flag  flying  from  the  Fort 
which  is  thought  to  be  a  black  one. 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  Monday,  Feb.  17, 1862. 

My  last  letter  closed  with  the  doings  of  our 
troops  up  to  Friday  night,  and  at  that  point  in 
the  progress  of  the  siege  I  will  resume  the  his¬ 
tory  of  events. 

Friday  night  was  one  of  the  severest  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  men  being  without  tents,  and  in  many 
cases  without  fire,  suffered  intensely.  Hundreds 
were  frost-bitten,  and  from  facts  related  to  me 
since  the  surrender  by  some  of  the  rebels,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  many  of  our  wounded  men, 
who  fell  in  the  fight  of  Friday,  and  were  unable 
to  walk  in,  were  actually  frozen  to  death.  This 
circumstance  is  a  terrible  one,  and  inexpressibly 
shocking,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  During 
the  various  conflicts  of  Friday,  the  scene  was 
constantly  changed  from  point  to  point,  and  not 
again  visited  by  our  troops.  Men  would  fall 
at  these  places,  and  being  unable  to  get  away 
were  obliged  to  stay  where  they  fell.  In  some 
cases,  a  few  of  our  wounded  were  cared  for  by 


Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Col.  Smith. 
Forty-eighth  Illinois,  Col.  Harney. 
Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  Col.  Shackleford. 
I  ay  lor  s  and  McAllister’s  batteries. 
Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  Capt.  Kellogg 
Fourth  Illinois  cavalry,  Col.  Dickey. 


THE  THIRD 


the  rebels,  although  they  were  without  fire,  and 


could  give  them  but  little  valuable  assistance. 

Saturday  morning  opened  cold  and  lowering, 
as  if ^  in  sympathy  with  the  bloody  drama  which 
its  first  gray  beams  inaugurated.  All  the  day 
the  tide  of  battle  raged  along  the  ground  which 
had  hitherto  divided  the  hostile  forces,  and  swal¬ 
lowed  in  its  bloody  depths  more  brave  lives  than 
were  lost  in  all  the  days  before. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  National  line  was 
Gen.  McClernand’s  division,  composed  of  three 
brigades,  as  follows : 


FIRST  BRIGADE — COL.  OGLESBY  COMMANDING. 

Eighth  Illinois,  Lieut. -Col.  Rhoades. 
Eighteenth  Illinois,  Col.  Lawler. 

Twenty-ninth  Illinois,  Col.  Reardon. 

Thirtieth  Illinois,  Lieut. -Col.  Dennis. 
Thirty-first  Illinois,  Col.  John  A.  Logan. 
Swartz  and  Dresser’s  batteries. 

Stewart’s,  Dollin’s,  O’Harnett’s,  and  Carmi¬ 
chael’s  cavalry. 


SECOND  BRIGADE - COL.  W.  H.  L.  WALLACE. 

Eleventh  Illinois,  Lieut. -Col.  Hart. 
Twentieth  Illinois,  Col.  Marsh. 


brigade, 

as  made  up,  is  commanded  by  Gen.  Payne  who 
however,  was  not  present.  It  has  only  two  regi¬ 
ments  :  J  h 

Eighth  Wisconsin,  Col.  Murphy 
Forty-ninth  Illinois,  Col.  W.  It.  Morrison. 

T hese  three  brigades  occupied  the  entire  ground 
from  the  centre  of  the  National  line  to  its  extreme 
light.  The  balance  of  the  line  from  the  centre 
to  the  extreme  left,  was  held  by  the  second  divi¬ 
sion  under  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday— almost  be- 
lore  it  was  fairly  light — the  enemy  poured  forth  in 
a  mass  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  men  and 
hurled  themselves  with  tremendous  force  against 
the  Forty-fifth  and  Twelfth  Illinois  regiments 
that  were  nearly  on  the  extreme  right.  °Accom- 
panymg  them  were  twelve  batteries  of  artillery 
The  Forty-fifth  and  Twelfth  sustained  the  shock 
manfufiy  for  a  short  time,  and  then  withdrew. 

I  he  Eighteenth  and  Ninth  Illinois  soon  after 
came  to  their  support,  and  for  a  short  time  held 
the  enemy  in  check.  Soon  after,  the  Thirtieth, 
Thirty -first,  and  Eleventh  Illinois  regiments  the 
Eighth  Missouri,  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  and  Twenty- 
hfth  Kentucky,  and  Willard’s  battery  were  added 
to  the  National  force,  and  the  fight  became  of 
terrific  proportions.  McAllister’s  battery  took 
position  on  an  eminence,  and  for  four  hours  their 
heavy  twenty-four-pounders  were  not  silent  for  a 
single  instant.  During  all  this  time  they  were 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  rebels,  ivho  had 
erected  batteries  so  as  to  command  McAllister’s 
position  from  three  points— two  directly  in  front 
and  one  on  his  right.  Taylor’s  battery  stood  a 
little  to  the  rear  of  the  other,  and  somewhat  to 
the  left  the  other  National  batteries  were  dis¬ 
tributed  at  various  points  along  the  line,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  permit— all  kept  the 
air  incessantly  filled  with  their  music,  and  with 
showers  of  grape  and  shell. 

This  is  but  an  outline  of  the  position  of  the 
National  forces,  for  there  can  be  strictly  no  cor¬ 
rect  sketch  given,  as  at  no  time  during  the  fight 
were  the  regiments  stationary.  Now  they  pushed 
forward,  again  fell  back,  withdrew,  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  others.  The  fight  itself  was  prolonged 
and  desperate.  Now  it  rolled  over  a  hill  anon 
poured  along  a  ravine,  always  in  the  woods,  and 
always  marking  its  track  in  characters  of  blood. 
The  conflict  was  not  conducted  according  to  any 
particular  military  plan  — men  stationed  them- 
selves  behind  trees,  logs,  rocks,  anything  that 
Mould  afford  shelter,  and  blazed  away  whenever 
a  hostile  head  appeared. 

I  lie  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  regiment  was  on 
the  extreme  right,  and  was  attacked  by  a  swarm 
of  the  enemy  with  such  vigor  that  they  broke 
and  fled  in  disorder.  At  another  part  of  the 
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National  line  the  attack  was  conducted  by  such 
overwhelming  numbers  that  the  line  was  broken 
through,  and  the  battle  seemed  well-nigh  likely 
to  become  a  total  rout  on  the  part  of  the  National 
forces.  It  was  at  this  last  gap  broken  through 
the  National  line  that  McAllister’s  battery  was 
stationed,  and  where  for  a  time  it  fell  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  The  battery  had  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  at 
*  about  ten  o’clock  these  were  all  fired  away — not 
a  single  shot  was  left.  Capt.  McAllister  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  rear ;  a 
shot  from  the  enemy  passed  through  three  of  his 
horses ;  another  tore  off  the  trail  from  one  of  the 
guns ;  a  third  smashed  the  wheel  of  a  second 
gun.  Just  at  this  time,  a  heavy  force  of  the 
enemy  obtained  a  cover  near  him,  and  opened 
fire  at  about  two  hundred  yards  with  musketry. 
Hitching  six  horses  to  the  only  undamaged  gun, 
he  endeavored  to  haul  it  off,  but  the  weight  was 
so  great,  and  the  road  in  such  a  muddy  condi¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  along 
with  it,  and  after  dragging  it  a  half-mile,  it  be¬ 
came  mired,  and  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
leave  it.  The  horses  were  driven  off,  dragging 
the  limbers  and  empty  caissons,  and  the  guns 
were  left  to  their  fate.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
a  tremendous  charge  on  the  part  of  our  troops 
reoccupied  the  lost  ground,  closed  up  the  gap 
and  recovered  the  pieces.  They  were  found 
where  they  were  left,  their  great  weight — being 
twenty-four-pound  siege-guns — probably  prevent¬ 
ing  the  enemy  from  taking  them  away. 

The  fight  raged  from  daylight  until  nearly  noon 
without  a  moment’s  cessation,  and  resulted  in  the 
enemy’s  being  driven  back  to  his  intrenchments. 
The  battle-ground  extended  over  a  space  some 
two  miles  in  length,  every  inch  of  which  was  the 
witness  of  a  savage  conflict.  The  rebels  fought 
with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  breaking  through  the  right  wing  at 
any  cost.  They  poured  against  our  lines  a  per¬ 
fect  flood,  and  it  was  only  by  a  bravery  that 
equalled  their  own,  and  a  resolute  determination 
to  conquer  that  outlasted  their  efforts,  that  our 
gallant  soldiers  were  at  length  enabled  to  stay 
the  fierce  tide,  and  finally  to  hurl  it  back  to  its 
former  boundaries.  Our  men  determined  that 
they  would  win,  and  win  they  did,  with  a  gallan¬ 
try  that  entitles  every  man  to  the  name  of  hero. 

The  whole  of  the  fight  was  of  the  most  terrific 
character.  Without  a  single  moment’s  cessation 
the  rebels  poured  into  our  forces  perfect  torrents 
of  canister,  shell,  and  round-shot,  while  their 
thousands  of  riflemen  hurled  in  a  destructive  fire 
from  every  bush,  tree,  log,  or  obstruction  of  any 
kind  that  afforded  shelter.  The  roar  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  like  that  of  a  heavy  tornado,  as  it  sweeps 
through  some  forest  on  its  mission  of  destruction. 
Small  arms  kept  *p  an  incessant  cracking,  ming¬ 
ling  with  which  came  up  occasionally  the  roar  of 
company  or  division  firing,  while  over  all  came 
every  moment  or  two  the  resonant  thunders  of 
the  batteries. 

Never  fought  men  better  than  did  ours  on  this 
bloody  day.  They  clung  to  a  position  till  driven  I 


from  it  by  the  direst  necessity,  and  in  many  in¬ 
dividual  cases,  men  refused  to  retreat,  but  stuck 
to  their  tree  or  bush  till  the  enemy’s  force  rolled 
about  them  and  swallowed  them  up.  Many  in 
this  way  were  taken  prisoners,  while  others  found 
a  speedier,  bloodier  end  to  their  daring.  The 
victory  was  a  costly  one.  Some  of  the  regiments 
were  cut  completely  to  pieces,  others  were  re¬ 
duced  to  a  size  that  scarcely  left  them  a  respect¬ 
able  company,  while  all  suffered  more  or  less 
severely.  Lieut. -Col.  Quinn,  of  the  Twentieth 
Illinois,  while  gallantly  urging  on  his  men  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  was  struck  by  a  grapeshot 
that  cut  his  heart  completely  out.  The  mortality 
among  officers  was  terrible.  Major  Post,  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois,  Capt.  Rigby,  acting  Major  of  the 
Thirty-first  Illinois,  Lieut. -Col.  White,  of  the  same 
regiment,  Lieut. -Col.  Smith,  of  the  Forty-eighth ; 
Capt.  Craig,  company  A,  and  Lieut.  Skeats,  com¬ 
pany  F,  all  of  the  Eighteenth;  Capt.  Wilson,  com¬ 
pany  F,  Eighth,  Capt.  Swartout,  company  H, 
Eighth  Missouri ;  Capt.  Shaw,  company  B,  Lieut. 
Yore,  company  E,  and  Lieut.  Boyce,  all  of  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  ;  Adjt.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Thir¬ 
tieth,  Capt.  Mendel,  of  the  Seventh,  Capt.  Brokeck, 
of  the  Forty -ninth  Illinois  ;  Lieut.  Mausker,  of 
the  Eighteenth  Illinois ;  Adjt.  Chipman  and  Capt. 
Slaymaker,  of  the  Second  Iowa,  were  among 
those  who  met  their  death  on  this  bloody  battle¬ 
field. 

Our  entire  loss  is  not  yet  known,  but  will  reach 
a  figure  not  much  short  of  six  hundred,  killed 
and  wounded.  The  number  of  men  wounded  is 
beyond  all  precedent,  but  in  an  unusually  large 
number  of  cases,  they  are  not  of  a  serious  nature. 
The  enemy  used,  generally,  the  “  buck  and  ball” 
cartridge  ;  that  is,  a  cartridge  with  one  ball  and 
three  buckshot.  Almost  everybody  got  a  scratch 
from  one  of  the  latter;  one  could  scarcely  go  any¬ 
where  where  the  air  was  not  filled  with  them. 

Affairs  had  scarcely  quieted  down,  on  the  right 
wing,  ere  the  ball  was  opened  in  Gen.  Smith’s 
division  on  the  left.  The  Second,  Seventh,  and 
Fourteenth  Iowa,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Indiana  regiments  had  a  sharp  engagement, 
with  a  very  brilliant  success.  In  front  of  them 
was  the  outer  breast-work  of  the  enemy,  and  this 
it  was  determined  to  storm.  About  three  o’clock 
a  heavy  body  of  men  was  thrown  forward  as 
skirmishers,  between  whom  and  the  rebels  there 
ensued  an  exchange  of  compliments  of  a  very  ex¬ 
citing  nature.  Finally,  after  fighting  an  hour  or 
so,  with  no  great  damage  to  either  party,  the 
Iowa  Second  rushed  forward,  charged  the  breast¬ 
work  on  a  run,  and  with  a  tremendous  cheer 
swarmed  over  the  top  and  carried  it  with  the 
bayonet.  They  were  soon  after  supported  by  the 
rest  of  the  column,  and  the  rebels  were  driven 
into  their  next  line  by  a  savage  fire  of  musketry 
that  swept  them  down  by  scores. 

The  whole  operation  was  exceedingly  brilliant, 
and  reflects  high  credit  upon  Gen.  Smith,  who 
personally  superintended  the  operation,  exposed 
himself  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  a  private 
soldier,  and  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the 
breast-work.  The  whole  thing  was  accomplished 
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in  the  face  of  immense  odds,  and  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  loss  —  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  would  not  probably  exceed  sixty  or 
seventy  men. 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  this  work,  batteries 
were  brought  up,  a  rebel  gun  was  silenced  that 
had  persistently,  but  with  no  effect,  been  playing 
all  the  afternoon  on  the  National  lines,  and  pre¬ 
parations  were  completed  for  a  renewal  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  in  the  morning,  upon  the  next  line  of  breast¬ 
works. 

Thus  ended  the  bloodiest  day  of  all  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson.  No  day  has 
ever  before  seen  in  this  war  a  conflict  more 
determined,  or  an  endurance  more  unyielding. 
There  was  at  no  time  a  doubt  as  to  the  result,  or 
a  heart  that  quailed  as  it  entered  the  lines,  where 
the  bullets  fell  like  a  hailstorm.  Even  the  sight 
of  the  savage  wounds,  or  the  still  more  sickening- 
one  of  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead,  seemed  to 
have  no  effect  upon  our  men.  It  did  not  unnerve 
or  unman  them.  They  fought  on  just  as  tran¬ 
quilly  as  though  the  hideous  angel  of  death  had 
been  a  thousand  leagues  away.  When  a  man 
was  wounded,  his  comrades  would  help  him  to 
the  rear,  and  then  return  instantly  to  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  resume  their  fighting  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Of  cases  of  individual  daring  there 
were  a  multitude,  some  of  which  I  hope  to  pre¬ 
sent  in  another  letter. 

All  the  regiments  fought  gallantly,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  Kentucky 
regiment  which  retreated  has  but  lately  been 
recruited ;  the  men  are  undisciplined,  and  lack 
that  confidence  in  themselves  and  each  other 
which  is  obtained  by  military  training.  The 
Forty-fifth  Illinois  is  also  accused  of  having  made 
a  rather  precipitate  and  unwarranted  retreat,  but 
probably  they  have  sufficient  reasons  to  satisfy 
themselves  at  least,  and  possibly  the  public. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  Gen.  Buckner, 
commander  of  the  Fort,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  everybody  sent  out  a  request  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  noon,  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  agreed  upon  for  a  surrender  of  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Gen.  Grant  required  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  and  this,  after  some  grumbling  on  the 
part  of  the  rebel  commander,  was  agreed  to. 
Soon  after  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating 
from  the  parapet  of  the  Fort,  and  swung  grace¬ 
fully  a  little  later  from  the  cupola  of  the  court¬ 
house  in  the  little  town  of  Dover. 

APPEARANCE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  upon  entering 
Fort  Donelson,  is  its  immense  strength.  Fort 
Henry  was  thought  to  be  almost  a  Gibraltar,  but 
its  strength  is  weakness  when  compared  to  that 
of  Donelson.  Along  Dover,  the  Cumberland 
River  runs  nearly  north.  A  half-mile  or  so  be¬ 
low  it  makes  a  short  bend  to  the  west  for  some 
hundred  yards  or  so,  and  then  turns  again,  and 
pursues  its  natural  course  due  north.  Right  in 
this  bend  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  com¬ 
manding  it  to  the  north,  are  two  water-batteries, 


side  by  side,  and  nearly  down  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

The  main  battery  has  nine  guns,  all  looking 
straight  down  the  river.  The  left-hand  gun  is 
a  ten-inch  columbiad  —  the  rest  are  thirty -two- 
pounders.  The  other  battery  has  three  guns  — 
the  middle  one  a  formidable  rifled  sixty-four  - 
pound  columbiad  —  the  others,  sixty -four-pound 
howitzers.  All  these  guns  are  protected  by 
breast-works  of  immense  thickness,  the  tops  of 
which  are  composed  of  coffee-sacks  filled  with 
earth.  Back  of  these  batteries  the  shore  rises 
with  a  pretty  steep  ascent  till  it  forms  a  hill, 
whose  top  is  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  water.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  is  Fort 
Donelson,  an  irregular  work,  which  encloses  about 
one  hundred  acres.  The  only  guns  in  the  Fort 
are  four  light  siege-guns,  a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
two  twenty-four-pound  guns,  and  one  sixty -four- 
pound  howitzer.  West  of  the  Fort,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  place  occupied  by  Gen.  Grant,  and 
south  towards  Gen.  McClernand’s  position,  the 
country  is  a  succession  of  hills.  For  several 
hundred  yards  around  the  Fort  the  timber  has 
all  been  cut  down  so  as  to  afford  a  fair  sweep  for 
the  confederate  guns.  Surrounding  the  whole 
Fort  and  town,  and  distant  from  the  former  about 
a  mile,  is  a  trench  for  riflemen,  which  runs  com¬ 
pletely  around  from  the  river-bank  above  Dover 
almost  to  a  point  near  the  river  some  distance 
below  the  water-batteries.  Directly  west  of  the 
Fort, .  and  within  the  rifle-pit,  arc  formidable 
abattis,  which  would  render  an  advance  from 
that  direction  almost  an  impossibility. 

Soon  after  entering  the  Fort,  we  found  that 
Gen.  Pillow  had  been  in  command,  but,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Gen.  Floyd,  had  that  morning  made 
a  precipitate  retreat  up  the  Cumberland  upon 
a  rebel  transport.  Accompanying  Floyd  was  his 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty- 
seventh  regiments  Virginia  infantry  ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  garrison,  some  twelve  thousand  men,  re¬ 
mained,  and  were  captured.  The  number  of 
guns  captured  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  - 
six — all  of  which  were  batteries  of  light  artillery, 
except  the  heavy  guns  mounted  in  the  Fort  and 
water  -  batteries.  There  were  also  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  the  larger 
part  of  which  are  shot-guns,  rifles,  and  flint-lock 
muskets. 

The  regiments  which  surrendered  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Col.  Gants’  battalion,  Ninth  Tennessee  caval¬ 
ry,  eight  hundred  men. 

Forrest’s  brigade,  Louisiana  cavalry,  one  thou¬ 
sand  one  hundred  men. 

Forty-ninth  Tennessee  infantry,  Col.  Bailey. 
Thirtieth  Tennessee,  Col.  J.  M.  Head. 

Fifty-third  Tennessee,  Col.  Vorhees. 

Fiftieth  Tennessee,  Col.  Abernethy. 

Tenth  Tennessee,  Col.  Hieman. 

First  battalion,  Col.  Colms. 

Fifty-first  Tennessee,  Col.  Suggs. 

Fourteenth  Mississippi,  Col. - . 

Fourth  Mississippi,  Col.  Drake. 

Third  Mississippi,  Col. - . 
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Twentieth  Mississippi,  Col. - . 

Twentieth  Kentucky,  Col.  - . 

Third  Tennessee,  Col.  Brown. 

One  Alabama  regiment,  Col.  Hughes. 

Second  Kentucky,  Col.  - . 

There  were  in  addition  to  this  force  a  large 
number  of  field-batteries,  and  three  companies 
that  worked  the  water-batteries,  commanded  re¬ 
spectively  by  Captains  Ross,  Beaumont  and  Gra¬ 
ham. 

The  troops  were  mainly  in  citizens’  clothes, 
their  only  military  insignia  being  black  stripes 
on  their  pants.  Many  of  the  officers  had  the  re¬ 
gular  gray  uniform,  while  others  wore  the  army 
blue,  the  only  difference  from  the  United  States 
style  being  in  the  great  profusion  of  gold  lace. 

In  conversation  with  many  of  the  officers  and 
men,  I  learn  that  a  majority  of  the  Tennessee  re¬ 
giments  enlisted  for  twelve  months,  and  since 
they  have  been  in  service,  have  not  received  a 
cent  of  pay,  but  have  been  obliged  to  defray  their 
own  expenses  from  the  beginning.  Their  hatred 
of  Pillow  and  Floyd  is  bitter,  as  it  is  thought  that 
these  worthies  deserted  them  in  a  most  cowardly 
manner.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  against  Floyd, 
that  several  of  the  confederate  soldiers  fired  at 
him  as  he  was  leaving,  and  it  is  asserted  by  many 
that  he  was  killed.  Floyd  some  time  since  prov¬ 
ed  himself  a  thief,  and  now  has  shown  himself,  in 
addition,  a  coward. 

Last  evening  and  to-day,  the  troops  are  being 
embarked  on  the  transports  and  sent  down  the 
river.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  them,  I 
do  not  know. 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  is  undoubtedly  severe.  Every  house  in  Dover 
was  filled  with  dead  and  wounded  ;  and  from  this 
and  other  circumstances  it  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth  to  estimate  their  loss  as  fully  equal 
to  ours,  and  quite  probably  greater.  The  rebels, 
during  the  three  days,  succeeded  in  capturing 
quite  a  large  number  of  National  soldiers,  in  all, 
probably,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred.  When 
I  loyd  and  Pillow  left,  they  took  all  the  prisoners 
with  them,  and  they  are  now  probably  caged  at 
Nashville. 

MISSOURI  “DEMOCRAT”  NARRATIVE. 

Fort  Donelson,  Monday,  February  17. 

Wednesday  was  quietly  consumed  in  moving 
from  Fort  Henry,  and  getting  into  position  before 
the  rebels,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Cumber¬ 
land  and  the  lort  against  which  we  were  moving. 
It  was  a  most  glorious  day.  The  atmosphere 
was  cool  and  invigorating,  yet  with  a  bright  sun 
and  genial  breeze  wafted  up  from  the  South,  it 
seemed  more  like  a  day  in  May  than  one  still  in 
the  winter  solstice.  Its  effect  upon  our  troops 
was  excellent.  Enthusiastic  and  eager  to  meet 
the  enemy  any  time,  they  left  their  camps,  which 
many  of  them  were  destined  never  again' to  see 
with  a  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  which 
would  lead  ignorant  spectators  to  suppose  that 
some  gala-day  entertainment  was  at  hand. 

Most  of  Gen.  McClernand’s  division  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  slough  of  despond,  which  encircles  Fort 
Henry,  the  afternoon  before.  Gen.  Smith’s  divi- ' 


sion  began  their  transit  across  the  river  at  a  sea¬ 
sonable  hour,  and  by  nine  o’clock  the  entire 
army,  about  eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  on 
the  move  to  the  eastward.  The  character  of  the 
movement  of  the  army  from  Fort  Henry  will  prob- 
ably  be  best  understood  by  the  following  orders 
of  the  night  previous  : 

Headquarters  District  of  Cairo,  ) 
Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  Feb.  11, 1SC2.  f 

General  Field  Orders,  No.  12. 

The  troops  designated  in  General  Field  Orders, 
No.  9,  will  move  to-morrow,  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  the  following  order  : 

One  brigade  of  the  first  division  will  move  by 
the  Telegraph  road  directly  upon  Fort  Donelson, 
halting  for  further  orders  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  Fort.  The  other  brigades  of  the 
first  division  will  move  by  the  Dover  Ridge  road, 
and  halt  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Fort,  and 
throw  out  troops  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line 
between  the  two  wings. 

The  two  brigades  of  the  second  division  now  at 
Fort  Henry  will  follow  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
by  the  Dover  road,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
troops  from  Fort  Heiman,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
ferried  across  the  river. 

One  brigade  of  the  second  division  should  be 
thrown  into  Dover  to  cut  off  all  retreat  by  the 
river,  if  found  practicable  to  do  so. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  being  so  variously  re¬ 
ported,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  details  of 
attack,  but  the  necessary  orders  will  be  given  on 
the  field. 

By  order  of  Brig. -Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  Command¬ 
ing.  Joshua  Rawlins,  A.  A.  G. 

The  army  being  well  started,  Gen.  Grant  and 
staff  left  their  headquarters  on  the  steamer  Uncle 
Sam,  about  ten  o’clock,  and  followed  rapidly  after 
a  division  which  had  taken  the  ridge  or  more 
southerly  route.  The  roads,  after  once  getting 
beyond  the  low  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicini¬ 
ty  of  the  Fort,  were  admirable.  The  sandy  soil 
had  soon  absorbed  the  great  amount  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  a  few  evenings  previously,  and 
which  had  so  retarded  the  advance  of  our  army 
on  Fort  Henry — and  now  fairly  on  the  high  land, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  moved  forward 
without  delay. 

The  route  for  the  most  part  led  along  the  high 
land  of  the  ridges,  through  a  densely  wooded 
country,  with  signs  of  a  human  habitation,  or 
even  of  cultivation,  but  rarely  visible.  I  might 
here  state  that  all  of  the  section  between  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  is  of  this  character — a  mere 
succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  thickly  wooded 
with  oak  and  “  second  growth,”  and  with  here 
and  there  a  cluster  of  pine  groves,  whose  ever¬ 
greens  contrasted  prettily  with  the  barren  vege¬ 
tation  surrounding.  The  ridges  vary  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  Through 
most  of  the  valleys  are  pure  streams  of  water, 
which,  as  they  approach  the  Tennessee  and  Cum¬ 
berland,  to  which  they  are  tributaries,  gradually 
assume,  on  account  of  the  back-water  from  them, 
the  magnitude  of  large  streams,  which  in  nc 
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small  degree  annoyed  our  generals  in  their  ma¬ 
noeuvring  of  their  commands. 

We  pressed  on  amid  the  moving  columns  which 
lined  the  road  without  any  incident  worthy  of 
special  note,  until  about  one  o’clock,  when,  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  woods  into  a  little  cleared  valley,  we 
found  Gen.  McClernand  and  staff.  Several  regi¬ 
ments  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  order  on 
our  right,  and  through  the  valley  and  up  the 
ridge,  in  front  and  to  the  north-east  of  us,  we 
could  see  the  gleaming  of  the  bayonets  of  Ogles¬ 
by’s  brigade,  our  advance. 

Receiving  information  that  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  on  the  ridge  in  front  of  us,  Gen.  Grant  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  the  hills  to  be  occupied  by  our 
forces,  moving  in  line  of  battle  order.  It  Mas 
finely  executed  —  the  men  pushing  fonv ard  M'ith 
even  front  through  the  brush,  over  brooks  and 
fences,  until  the  desired  point  had  been  reached. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrhile  this  order  M'as  being 
carried  out,  sharp  musketry  firing  M’as  heard  up 
the  hill  over  which  the  road  led,  and  occupied  by 
Gen.  Oglesby’s  brigade.  It  was  but  brief,  however, 
and  upon  going  forward  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
small  advance  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  met 
by  the  Eighth  Illinois,  under  Lieut.-Col.  Frank 
Rhodes,  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  a  few  killed  and  Mrounded  on  their 
side,  and  four  wounded  of  the  Eighth,  M’ho  were 
now  being  promptly  attended  to  by  the  surgeons. 

The  Eighth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-first  Illinois 
were  draMm  up  on  the  road  in  line  of  battle,  and 
in  the  front  Capt.  Swartz  had  got  a  couple  of 
his  guns  in  position,  ready  for  any  emergency. 
Gen.  Grant  here  gave  orders  for  a  still  further 
advance  to  the  next  ridge  to  the  north  and  left  of 
us,  and  then  returned  to  the  further  advance  of 
the  brigades  behind.  Retrograding  to  the  open 
field,  Gen.  Smith  was  met,  who  stated  that  his 
division  was  close  behind,  and  would  soon  be  up 
to  support  any  advance  which  might  be  made. 

After  considerable  scouring  of  the  Mmods  to 
the  north,  it  was  discovered  that  what  rebels 
wrere  to  be  seen  were  on  the  road  to  the  front  of 
us.  Our  advance  soon  after  discovered  their  en¬ 
campment  on  a  barren  hillside,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  and  on  the  main  road  leading  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland.  A  further  movement  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Oglesby’s  division  discovered  more  forces 
posted  on.  a  high  ridge  leading  MTest  of  this  en¬ 
campment,  and  as  our  regiments  swept  around 
from  their  respective  positions  on  the  road  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  gradually  coming  round  with 
a  face  to  the  north,  there  we  were  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy.  This,  however,  wras  not  dis¬ 
covered  instantly.  The  encampment  of  the  ene¬ 
my  very  naturally  was  the  chief  point  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  toMrard  it,  having  got  his  troops  in 
proper  position,  Gen.  Grant  first  directed  his  at¬ 
tention. 

But  few  troops  were  visible  about  it,  and  at 
first  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  rebel 
forces  had  been  distributed.  One  of  the  tMelve- 
pound  rifled  James’s  cannon,  of  Dupee’s  battery, 
Mras  ordered  to  stir  them  up  a  little,  but  although 
he  threw  a  shell  M'ith  such  accuracy,  not  a  re- 
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sponse  could  be  got,  and  MTere  it  not  for  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  large  force  posted  on  the  ridge  to  the 
Mrest  of  the  camp,  it  would  have  seemed  their 
chivalry  had  repeated  their  Fort  Henry  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  had  decamped  on  our  approach.  Thus 
M^ere  matters  at  half-past  three  o’clock  p.m.,  when 
Oglesby’s  brigade,  which  occupied  the  road  on 
the  hill,  were  ordered  to  advance.  They  filed 
doMm  the  hill,  anticipating  an  immediate  opening 
of  the  fight,  MTith  a  determination  and  confidence 
most  inspiriting.  Some  were  still  smoking  their 
pipes  MTith  easy  nonchalance,  while  all  went  for- 
vyard  with  a  spirit  and  will  which  well  fore- 
shadoMred  the  gallant  deeds  subsequently  per¬ 
formed  by  them.  The  Eighteenth,  Eighth,  and 
Thirtieth,  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  filed 
out  into  an  open  field  to  the  left,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  Other  regiments  went  on  the  ridge 
still  farther  to  the  w est. 

It  was  not  until  these  movements  had  all  been 
executed  that  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  we 
were  now  directly  in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy.  Then  it  was  ascertained  that  we 
were  at  the  rear  of  the  Fort  outside  their  re¬ 
doubt  and  breastworks,  extending  on  cither  side 
on  the  summits  of  the  ridges  to  the  right  and  left 
of  us.  By  this  time  .the  day  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  Our  heavier  artillery  w^as  not  yet  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  General  concluded  that  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  no  assault  on  them  that  night. 
So,  giving  orders  for  placing  the  artillery  in 
proper  position,  and  providing  against  their  re¬ 
treat,  he  quietly  waited  the  approaching  dawn. 

I  he  night  was  most  supremely  beautiful,  and 
will  probably  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
survived  the  terrible  scenes  subsequently  enacted 
amid  the  wTilds  of  the  hills  surrounding.  ■  Our 
troops,  just  now  arrived  in  face  of  the  enemy  and 
in  range  of  their  batteries,  lay  on  their  arms  with 
cheerful  anticipations  of  the  morrow.  The  even¬ 
ing  air  was  still,  mild,  and  genial,  and  the  bright 
moon  shone  forth  equally  beautiful  over  friend 
and  foe. 

W ere  it  not  for  the  camp-fires  dimly  visible  here 
and  there,  to  the  rear  of  either  force,  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  crack  of  the  rifle  of  some  daring  sharp¬ 
shooter  who  had  crept  up  under  the  intrench- 
inents  to  get  a  shot  at  some  heedless  enemy,  there 
was  little  to  denote  to  a  stranger,  who  might  have 
accidentally  wandered  to  some  of  the  neighboring 
ridges,  that  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  surround- 
ing,  wrere  fifty  thousand  or  sixty  thousand  men, 
only  waiting  for  the  coining  dawn  to  begin  wrhat 
was  destined  to  prove  the  bloodiest  and  most  ter¬ 
rible  conflict  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent. 

Thursday  opened  as  clear  and  serene  as  the 
day  before  it.  Upon  the  first  coming  of  the  dawn 
our  skirmishers  had  descended  into  the  valley, 
and  our  artillery,  posted  on  the  hills,  had  opened 
an  experimental  fire,  which  being  occasionally  re¬ 
turned  by  the  enemy,  gave  us  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  their  batteries.  The 
night  before  we  were  in  possession  of  but  little 
information  in  regard  to  the  character  of  their 
fortifications,  and  although  it  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  we  were  in  front  of  some  rather  formidable 
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works,  I  do  not  think  even  onr  generals  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  disclosures  which  the  operations  of 
the  morning  had  made  known  to  them.  Instead 
of  an  outer  work,  to  temporarily  impede  our  ap¬ 
proach,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  we  were  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  rear  of  the  fortification  of 
the  Fort  itself.  These  works  beginning  on  the 
Cumberland,  at  the  southerly  side  of  Dover,  and 
the  main  fort,  ran  around  on  the  top  of  the  high 
ridges  before  us  to  the  head  of  the  back-water  on 
the  north,  here  and  there  with  bastion-works  of 
a  formidable  character,  and  at  all  points  with  for¬ 
midable  batteries  sweeping  the  more  available  ap¬ 
proaches.  These  ridges  vary  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  are 
covered  with  the  most  dense  timber  and  under¬ 
growth,  concealing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  enemy’s  defences  ;  the  few  balls  which 
they  were  induced  to  occasionally  favor  us  with, 
afforded,  for  the  most  part,  our  only  clue  as  to 
the  calibre  of  their  guns. 

During  the  night  previous,  Gen.  Oglesby,  in 
advancing  along  the  ridge  running  toward  the 
river  above  the  Fort,  and  which  formed  our  right 
wing,  suddenly  came  upon  a  battery  sweeping  the 
road  upon  which  he  was  advancing.  The  enemy, 
either  not  aware  at  the  time  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
force,  or  wishing  it  to  advance  still  further,  re¬ 
frained  from  opening,  and  the  General  managed 
to  withdraw  his  men  without  suffering  anything 
worse  than  a  bad  scare.  If  the  battery  had  given 
them  the  contents  of  their  guns,  the  fire  must 
have  decimated  the  entire  brigade.  Some  few 
guns  were  discharged  by  our  men  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  moment,  and  the  horse  of  a  certain  chap¬ 
lain  became  frightened  and  began  a  flight  which 
bid  fair  to  land  the  non-combatant  plump  over  the 
batteries.  A  few  agonizing  “Whoas,”  and  still 
more  emphatic  pulls,  liowrever,  checked  the  rebel¬ 
lious  tendencies  of  the  beast,  and  the  parson,  I 
noticed,  eschewed  horses  ever  after. 

This  morning,  Gen.  O.’s  brigade  forced  the 
enemy  from  this  position,  and  subsequently  from 
another,  and  advanced  the  right  wing  still  far¬ 
ther  toward  the  river.  A  subsequent  movement 
completed  the  lines  of  circumvallation  nearly  to 
the  river  itself,  and  gave  us  a  position  rendering 
the  arrival  of  any  more  reenforcements  from  Nash¬ 
ville  hardly  probable. 

The  operations  of  the  day  partook  largely  of 
the  character  of  a  scries  of  reconnoissances.  The 
artillery  posted  on  the  hill  would  send  a  ball 
across  the  valley  cn  an  enquiring  errand,  and  in 
reply  would  get  a  solid  ball  or  shell,  which,  lodg¬ 
ing  in  close  proximity  to  our  artillerists,  would 
be  hunted  up  and  examined,  and  inferences 
drawn  as  to  the  character  of  the  batteries  pitted 
against  them.  This  practice  resulted  in  no  casu¬ 
alties  on  our  side  of  importance,  and  revealed  a 
good  deal  of  imformation  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  their  redoubts.  The  severest  casualty  of  the 
morning  was  in  the  Seventh  Illinois.  In  advanc¬ 
ing  down  a  road  on  a  ridge  connecting  the  two 
hills  on  which  the  opposing  forces  were  drawn  up, 
a  battery  of  three  guns,  from  the  hill  above,  open¬ 
ed  suddenly  with  grape  and  canister.  Fortun¬ 


ately  the  battery  had  been  discovered  a  moment 
before,  and  the  men  had  to  a  great  extent  availed 
themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  neighboring 
trees,  before  the  storm  of  iron  hail  was  fairly  among 
them.  Your  correspondent,  who  was  advancing 
with  the  rest,  has  a  very  friendly  recollection  of  a 
huge  oak,  but  for  whose  protecting  shelter  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Democrat  would  probably  have  suffered 
the  small  loss  of  this  imperfect  narrative  of  subse¬ 
quent  scenes.  Capt.  Menkle,  and  many  a  brave 
fellow  of  the  Seventh,  dropped  to  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  this  fire  ;  but  the  regiment  bravely  advanc¬ 
ed,  scattered  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy  lying 
in  the  valley,  and  maintained  the  position  they 
were  sent  to  occupy. 

In  the  mean  time  Birge’s  sharpshooters  were 
doing  good  execution  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
this  position.  In  squads  of  skirmishers  they 
crawled  up  the  ravines  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
batteries  and  the  rifle-pits  of  the  enemy  were 
located,  and  lying  concealed  behind  stumps  and 
logs,  wo  to  the  unwary  rebel  who  dared  to  show 
his  head  above  the  intrenehments.  The  continu¬ 
al  crack  of  the  Dimmiek  rifle  could  be  heard  from 
these  ravines  all  day,  and  at  last  became  a  per¬ 
fect  terror  to  the  enemjT.  Lying  in  this  position 
these  men,  for  half  a  day,  completely  silenced  the 
battery  which  covered  the  road  over  which  the 
Seventh  had  advanced  in  the  morning.  In  vain 
attempt  after  attempt  was  made  toman  the  guns, 
but  hardly  had  the  gunners  grasped  their  swabs 
ere  a  score  of  bullets  would  drop  them  in  their 
tracks.  The  enemy  were  not  without  their  sharp¬ 
shooters,  too,  who  would  in  turn  attempt  a  re¬ 
sponse,  but  so  vigilant  were  the  Birges,  that  but 
few  of  their  bullets  did  much  harm.  I  have  hear  d 
of  but  eight  or  ten  casualties  in  the  entire  regi¬ 
ment. 

Thus  passed  Thursday  morning,  Gen.  McCler- 
nand  gradually  closing  in  toward  the  river  on  the 
right,  and  Gen.  Smith  slowly  and  surely  complet¬ 
ing  his  line  of  circumvallation  on  the  left. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gen.  McClernand  determined 
to  make  a  formidable  assault  of  a  redoubt  of  the 
enemy,  fronting  about  the  centre  of  his  right 
wing.  The  redoubt  was  about  the  only  one  which 
could  be  distinctly  seen  by  us,  owing  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  undergrowth.  At  this  point  the  ground 
was  for  the  most  part  void  of  large  timber,  the 
barren  extending  even  beyond  the  road  on  the 
ridge  over  which  our  troops  passed.  The  bat¬ 
teries  of  this  redoubt  had  got  a  verjr  perfect  range 
here,  and  gave  our  troops  considerable  uneasiness, 
by  blazing  away  at  them  whenever  they  passed 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Three  regiments  were 
detailed  for  the  work  —  the  Forty-eighth,  Seven¬ 
teenth,  and  Forty-ninth  Illinois.  They  advanced 
in  line  of  battle  order,  the  Forty-ninth,  Col.  Mor¬ 
rison,  on  the  right,  the  Seventeenth,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Smith,  (both  Colonel  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel  being  absent,)  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Forty -eighth,  Col.  Hainey,  on  the  left.  Col.  Mor¬ 
rison,  as  senior  Colonel,  led  the  attack.  The  ad¬ 
vance  was  a  most  beautiful  one.  With  skirmish¬ 
ers  advanced  in  front,  the  three  regiments  swept 
!  down  the  hill,  over  a  knoll,  down  a  ravine,  and 
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up  the  high  hill  on  which  the  redoubt  was  situ¬ 
ated,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height,  covered  with  brush  and 
stumps,  all  the  time  receiving  a  galling  fire  of  grape, 
shell  and  musketry,  with  a  precision  which  would 
have  done  them  credit  on  the  parade-ground. 
The  breastworks  were  nearly  reached,  when  Col. 
Morrison,  who  was  gallantly  leading  on  his  men, 
was  struck  by  a  musket-ball.  The  captain  of  the 
company  on  his  right  also  fell,  and  the  Forty- 
ninth  fell  into  some  confusion ;  but  unappalled, 
the  Seventeenth  still  gallantly  pressed  forward, 
and  penetrated  even  to  the  very  foot  of  the  works! 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  scale  the 
abattis  before  them.  Brush  piled  upon  brush, 
with  sharp  points  fronting  them  everywhere,  met 
them  wherever  they  turned ;  and  so,  after  a  few 
interchanges  of  musketry  with  the  swarming  regi¬ 
ments  which  had  been  concentrated  here,  the  or¬ 
der  for  retiring  was  given.  It  was  done  in  good 
order,  by  filing  off  to  the  left  and  obliquing  into 
the  woods  below  ;  but  many  a  gallant  soldier  was 
left  behind  underneath  the  intrenchments  they 
had  vainly  sought  to  mount.  They  were  not, 
however,  destined  to  die  unavenged.  Scarcely 
had  our  retiring  columns  got  out  of  range,  ere 
Taylor’s  Chicago  battery  opened  on  the  swarm¬ 
ing  rebel  masses,  with  shell  and  shrapnel  with 
fearful  effect.  Every  gun  was  aimed  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain  himself,  and  every  one  of  them  did  honor  to 
his  marksmanship. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  stirring  scenes 
were  being  enacted  on  our  right  wing,  the  enemy 
made  a  formidable  sortie  on  our  left.  The  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  Indiana,  one  of  the  regiments  of  General 
Smith’s  division,  having  at  one  time  during  the 
course  of  the  day  got  into  an  exposed  position, 
the  enemy  promptly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them,  and  made  a  most  for¬ 
midable  sortie  from  their  intrenchments.  Al¬ 
though  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Twenty-fifth 
met  the  advancing  forces  bravely,  and  although 
suffering  severely,  with  the  aid  of  other  regiments, 
which  promptly  proceeded  to  their  assistance, 
drove  them  back  to  their  hiding-  places.  The  les¬ 
son  seemed  to  be  most  salutary.  No  further  sor¬ 
ties  were  made  in  this  direction. 

During  the  day  much  uneasiness  was  felt  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  gunboat  fleet.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  no  little  gratification  that  informa¬ 
tion  was  at  last  received,  about  noon  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  that  the  avant  courier  of  the  fleet,  the  Ca- 
rondelet,  Lieut.  Walke,  had  arrived  below  the  Fort. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  her  guns  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cheer  upon  cheer  by  the  troops  en¬ 
circling  the  beleaguered  Fort. 

Lieyt.  Walke’s  operations  this  afternoon,  al¬ 
though  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  recon- 
noissance,  were  considered  by  the  rebel  officers, 
as  I  have  since  ascertained,  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  attacks  they  had  to  encounter.  Hid¬ 
den  behind  a  jutting  promontory  of  the  river- 
bank,  the  Carondelet  itself  secure  from  the  heav¬ 
ier  shots  of  the  columbiads  of  the  Fort,  hurled 
shell  upon  shell  into  the  water-batteries  of  the 
fortifications.  The  commander  of  these  batteries 


has  recently  informed  me  that  the  fire  of  the  Ca¬ 
rondelet  did  more  actual  damage  to  his  guns  than 
the  heavy  bombardment  following  the  succeeding 
day. 

1  he  night  of  Thursday  will  long  be  remember¬ 
ed  by  the  troops  surrounding  Donelson.  The 
weather,  which  for  the  two  previous  days  had 
been  so  mild  and  genial,  toward  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  became  chilly  and  lowering.  About  six 
o  clock  a  heavy  rain  set  in.  During  the  warmth 
of  the  day  before,  when  momentarily  expecting 
t°_  meet  the  enemy,  whole  regiments  had  cast 
aside  their  overcoats  and  blankets,  and  without 
tents,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occupy¬ 
ing  positions  rendering  a  fire  a  sure  mark  for  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  cold 
rations,  their  condition  was  deplorable  indeed. 

To  add  to  their  discomfort,  when  thoroughly 
saturated  with  rain,  a  pelting  snow-storm  set  in, 
continuing  all  night.  As  can  be  imagined,  with 
an  enemy  in  front,  continually  annoying  and  an¬ 
noyed,  but  little  sleep  was  indulged  in.  The  only 
demonstration  of  importance  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels,  during  the  night,  was  a  formidable  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  right  wing  to  obtain  Taylor’s  bat¬ 
tery.  The  Twentieth  Indiana,  lying  in  the  woods 
below  it,  however,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  in  the 
midnight  darkness,  sent  the  intruders  back  to 
their  fortifications  again. 

The  weather  of  Friday  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  morning  previous.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  a  couple 
of  inches,  and  a  breeze  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  Arctic  regions,  swept  across  the  des¬ 
olate  ridge  upon  which  our  army  was  lying.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  roundabout  averred 
that  they  had  rarely  experienced  so  severe  a  day. 
Still  was  our  force  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  formi¬ 
dable  works,  that,  wander  where  one  might,  he 
was  sure  to  find  rising  up  before  him.  The’ en¬ 
trance  to  these  works  was  still  to  be  gained—  the 
location  even  of  the  door  was  still  to  be  found. 

I  must  admit,  that  riding  along  our  lines  on 
Friday  again,  and  witnessing  the  formidable  field¬ 
works  of  the  enemy,  (between  five  and  six  miles 
in  extent,)  which  reared  themselves  everywhere 
to  the  front  of  us,  I  feared  that  the  task  of  reduc¬ 
ing  them  would  be  at  the  best  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  time.  But,  cold  and  hungry,  and  with 
garments  stiff  with  frost,  the  soldiers  were  still 
hopeful  and  firm.  I  did  not  find  a  single  dis¬ 
couraged  man,  or  one,  if  he  were  so,  who" would 
admit  it.  The  universal  sentiment  was,  as  bluff 
Col.  Oglesby  expressed  it,  “We  came  here  to 
take  that  fort,  and  we  will  tcike  it ,”  and  it  is  this 
self-same  spirit  of  dogged  determination,  and 
steady,  long -enduring  courage,  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  North,  that  at  last  outwore 
the  perhaps  more  impetuous  bravery  of  the  op¬ 
posing  force. 

Nothing  of  special  note  transpired  along  the 
lines  on  Friday  ;  the  sharpshooters,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  cold,  ensconced  themselves  in  their  old 
positions  on  the  hillsides,  and  were  as  great  a 
terror  as  ever  to  the  gunners  of  the  batteries 
above  them.  Cavender,  Taylor,  Woods,  (of  Me- 
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Allister’s  battery,)  Dresser,  and  Swartz  would  oc¬ 
casionally  exchange  a  valentine,  as  they  were 
playfully  called,  but  there  were  no  such  bloody 
affairs  as  had  characterized  the  operations  of  the 
day  previous.  The  batteries,  too,  had  got  the 
range  of  one  another’s  positions  so  accurately, 
that  I  imagine  both  parties  had  preferred,  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  to 
linger  beside  the  camp-fire  just  out  of  range  of 
the  other’s  guns,  than  to  indulge  in  idle  badinage. 

The  long-expected  gunboat  fleet,  together  with 
the  reenforcements,  had,  however,  come  to  hand, 
and  it  was  expected  that  the  latter  could  be 
brought  up,  so  as  to  join  with  the  other  forces  in 
a  general  assault  in  the  rear,  while  the  gunboats 
attacked  in  front.  The  distance  from  the  river 
to  the  left  of  our  right  wing  was,  however,  so 
great  that  but  few  regiments  arrived  even  before 
dark.  Gen.  Grant’s  judgment,  therefore,  much 
against  his  will,  led  him  to  adjourn  the  assault 
until  he  had  all  his  available  force  in  proper 
position. 

The  bombardment  of  the  gunboat  fleet  began 
about  half-past  two,  and  continued  two  hours. 
Four  of  the  iron-clad  and  two  of  the  wooden  boats 
participated  in  the  fight,  which  was  of  a  fearful 
nature.  Expecting  the  assault  on  the  rear  of  the 
Fort,  I  was  not  present  to  witness  the  naval  at¬ 
tack,  and  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  it.  It  is,  however,  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  officers  engaged  in  it  as  altogether 
exceeding  in  fierceness  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Henry.  At  all  events,  the  effect  upon  the  boats 
was  much  more  severe,  and  subsequent  investi¬ 
gations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  injury  in* 
flicted  on  the  rebels  was  not  so  great  either  as  at 
the  fortification.  This  latter  is,  probably,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  twelve  guns  of  the  Fort  com¬ 
manding  the  river  were  at  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  it  therefore  was  much  more  difficult  for 
the  naval  gunners  to  get  their  exact  range,  or, 
once  obtained,  to  keep  it,  while  the  boats  were 
steadily  advancing. 

The  rebel  officers  commanding  the  river  batte¬ 
ries  also  assure  me  that  the  practice  of  our  gun¬ 
ners  in  the  excitement  of  the  bombardment  was 
much  inferior  to  that  displayed  in  the  reconnois- 
sance — when  matters  were  conducted  with  more 
deliberation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  gal¬ 
lantly  conducted,  and  gallantly  fought,  and  earned 
for  Flag-Officer  Foote  and  his  gallant  corps  of 
officers  additional  laurels.  It  was  not  until  four 
of  his  boats,  under  the  terrific  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  shots,  were  fairly  at  the  mercy  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  that  the  signal  for  retirement  was  given, 
and  that  it  was  reluctantly  ordered,  and  still  more 
reluctantly  obeyed,  who  can  doubt  ?  In  the  way 
of  a  test  of  the  resisting  powers  of  the  iron-clad 
boats,  the  affair  was,  however,  a  great  triumph. 
Although  under  a  perfect  shower  of  iron  pellets 
from  the  mammoth  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight- 
pound  to  the  rifled  thirty-two-pound  shot,  and 
each  boat  hit  from  twenty  to  fifty  times,  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  comparatively  slight.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  the  boats  might  undergo  a  score  of  as 
severe  ordeals  without  being  incapacitated  to  the 


extent  they  were.  The  balls  which  demolished 
pilot-houses  and  cut  rudder-chains  can  only  be 
regarded  as  chance  shots,  which  in  a  dozen  or 
more  contests  would  never  happen  to  fall  in  the 
particular  place  which  in  this  instance  proved  so 
disastrous. 

Saturday,  which  was  destined  to  witness  the 
grand  denouement  of  the  tragedies  which  had 
a  scene  about  Donelson,  was  cold,  damp,  and 
cheerless.  Our  troops,  however,  had  but  little 
time  to  cogitate  upon  the  weather,  or  any  other 
subject,  ere  they  were  called  upon  to  attend  to 
more  serious  matters.  The  enemy,  during  the 
night,  had  transferred  several  of  their  batteries 
to  portions  of  their  works  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  which  our  extreme  right  wing  was  resting. 
Upon  the  first  coming  of  dawn  these  batteries 
suddenly  opened  on  the  Ninth,  Eighteenth,  Twen¬ 
ty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  and  Thirty-first  regiments, 
comprising  Oglesby’s  brigade,  and  who  had  the 
advance.  Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  batteries,  a  force  of  about  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  hurled 
against  the  brigade  with  a  vigor  which,  made 
against  less  steady  and  well-disciplined  troops, 
must  surely  have  resulted  in  their  entire  demoli¬ 
tion. 

Sudden  and  unexpected  as  was  the  sally  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  it  did  not  find  the  gallant 
Illinoisians  unprepared  to  meet  them.  The  at¬ 
tack  was  made  in  columns  of  regiments  which 
poured  in  upon  the  little  band  from  no  less  than 
three  different  directions.  Every  regiment  of  the 
brigade  found  itself  opposed  to  three,  and  in 
many  cases  to  no  less  than  four  different  regi¬ 
ments.  Undismayed,  however,  by  the  greatly 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  unsupported  by 
adequate  artillery,  the  brigade  not  only  held  their 
own,  but  upon  two  occasions  actually  drove  the 
rebels  fairly  into  their  intrenchments,  but  only 
to  be  pressed  back  again  into  their  former  posi¬ 
tion,  until  at  last,  having  expended  every  round 
of  their  ammunition,  they  were  obliged  to  retire 
and  give  way  to  the  advancing  regiments  of  Col¬ 
onel  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  brigade  of  the  Elev¬ 
enth,  Twentieth,  Seventeenth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty- 
eighth  Illinois,  and  Forty  -  ninth  Indiana  regi¬ 
ments. 

Here  again  was  the  battle  continued  with  re¬ 
doubled  vigor,  now  one  side  and  now  another 
giving  way.  Our  troops  fought  with  the  coolness 
of  veterans  and  the  desperation  of  devils.  I 
would  not  diminish  the  gallantry  of  our  own 
troops  by  saying  that  the  enemy  did  not  fight 
bravely  and  well.  They  did  both.  An  exact 
statement  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  field  for 
the  three  or  four  hours  following  the  first  attack, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  definitely  present. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  our  troops  fought ,  and  not  only 
fought,  and  fought  courageously,  but  fought  cool¬ 
ly  and  scientifically.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
where  officers  had  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  men  out  of  the  way  of  the  backward  wheels, 
regiments  coolly  performed  manoeuvres  which 
Scott  in  his  Tactics  pronounces  impossible  to  be 
made  on  the  battle-field. 
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The  battle,  for  the  most  part,  was  fought  in  a 
forest  with  a  thick  undergrowth  beneath,  and 
regiments  acted  mostly  on  the  principle  of  hitting 
a  head  wherever  it  could  be  found.  Swarming 
on  all  sides  of  them,  they  were  not  at  a  loss  to 
find  them.  One  regiment  was  only  driven  from 
before  them  when  another  sprung  up  to  take  its 
place,  and  there  is  hardly  a  regiment  of  the  force 
engaged  but  was  opposed  to  triple  its  numbers. 
Thus  went  the  tide  of  battle  for  five  hours — now 
gaining  a  little,  but  upon  the  whole  obliged  to 
retire.  Officers  and  men  dropped  upon  all  sides. 
Field-officers  were  borne  killed  and  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  their  next  in  command  coolly 
took  their  place  and  continued  the  fight.  Lieut.- 
Ool.  White,  of  the  Thirty-first,  Lieut. -Col.  Smith, 
of  the  Forty-eighth,  Lieut. -Col.  Irvin,  of  the 
Twentieth,  and  Major  Post,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois, 
and  scores  of  company  officers  were  all  killed, 
gallantly  leading  on  their  men. 

Cols.  Logan,  Lawler,  and  Ransom  were  wound¬ 
ed,  but  yet  firm  in  their  determination  never  to 
yield. 

And  still  with  unyielding  courage  the  gallant 
Illinoisians  and  Indianians  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  themselves  vanquished.  When  the  last 
cartridge  had  been  expended,  and  orders  were 
given  to  retire,  for  other  regiments  to  take  their 
place,  soldiers,  grim  with  smoke  and  powder, 
would  angrily  inquire  for  what,  and  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  use  the  bayonet.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  mortal  men.  occupying  the  position 
ours  did,  and  exposed  to  such  a  raking  artillery 
fire  as  the  enemy  subjected  them  to,  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  overwhelming  force 
which  the  rebels  continued  to  push  against  them. 

Oglesby’s,  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s,  and  McAr¬ 
thur’s  brigades  were  successively  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  a  portion  of  Swartz’s  and  McAllister’s  bat¬ 
teries  had  been  lost  and  gained,  and  lost  again, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  advancing  enemy  had 
reached  Craft’s  brigade,  and  Taylor’s  and  Wil¬ 
lard’s  batteries  could  be  brought  into  action,  that 
we  were  able  to  stem  the  tide.  These  two  bat¬ 
teries  outdid  themselves.  Grape,  canister  and 
shrapnel,  and  an  uninterrupted  musketry  fire 
from  the  First  Nebraska,  Forty-eighth  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Ohio,  proved  too  much  for  the  so  far 
victorious  foe,  and  they  at  last  were  obliged  to 
retire. 

By  this  time  it  was  noon.  Gen.  Grant  had 
just  returned  from  the  landing,  where  he  had  a 
conference  with  Commodore  Foote.  That  officer 
had  informed  the  General  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  put  his  gunboats  in  a  condition  to 
make  another  attack,  for  several  days  at  least. 
Notwithstanding  this,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  severe  repulse  our  troops  had  met  with  in 
the  morning,  he  saw  that  some  immediate  action 
on  our  part  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  day. 

He  immediately  gave  order  to  his  generals  of 
divisions  to  prepare  for  an  immediate  and  general 
attack  along  the  entire  lines.  The  regiments 
which  had  suffered  most  severely  in  the  morning 
were  withdrawn.  Gen  Lew.  Wallace  was  given 
a  division  composed  of  two  regiments  of  his  own 


brigade,  (the  Eighth  Missouri  and  Eleventh  Indi¬ 
ana,)  and  several  other  regiments  whose  loss  in 
the  action  of  the  morning  had  been  but  slight, 
and  was  given  the  job  of  clearing  the  ground  we 
had  lost  in  the  morning,  while  Gen.  Smith,  com¬ 
manding  the  left,  received  orders  to  storm  the 
works  under  which  his  division  was  lying. 

Gen.  Smith  is,  emphatically,  a  fighting  man, 
and  as  may  be  imagined,  the  events  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  had  tended  to  decrease  in  no  measure  his 
pugnacity.  When  he  received  his  long-desired 
orders  for  an  assault  of  the  enemy’s  works,  his 
eyes  glistened  with  a  fire  which,  could  it  have 
been  seen  by  his  maligners,  would  have  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  his  private  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  present  contest.  All  the  arrangements  were 
complete  by  three  o’clock,  and  his  column  was 
put  in  motion  soon  after.  The  force  under  his 
command  was  as  follows  : 

Col.  Cook’s  brigade — Seventh  Illinois,  Fiftieth 
Illinois,  Twelfth  Iowa,  Thirteenth  Missouri,  Fifty- 
second  Indiana. 

Col.  Lauman’s  brigade — Second  Iowa,  Seventh 
Iowa,  Fourteenth  Iowa,  Twenty -fifth  Indiana, 
Fifty-sixth  Indiana. 

Under  cover  of  Capt.  Stone’s  Missouri  battery, 
this  force  began  the  assault.  It  was  a  formidable 
undertaking,  which,  under  a  less  brave  and  skil¬ 
ful  commander  than  Gen.  Smith,  might  have 
proved  a  disastrous  failure. 

The  hills  at  this  point  are  among  the  most  pre¬ 
cipitous  of  those  upon  which  the  enemy  were 
posted.  Selecting  the  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa, 
and  the  Fifty-second  Indiana  for  the  storming 
party,  Gen.  Smith  deflected  the  main  portion  of 
his  division  to  the  right,  and  having  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  enemy  at  this  point, 
himself  headed  the  storming  party  and  advanced 
upon  the  works  from  his  extreme  left.  It  was  a 
most  magnificent  sight.  Unappalled  by  the  per¬ 
fect  storm  of  bullets  which  rained  about  him,  the 
General  on  horseback,  and  with  his  hat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  preceded  his  troops,  and  in¬ 
spired  them  with  a  furore  there  was  no  with¬ 
standing. 

Steadily,  with  unbroken  line,  the  gallant  Hawk- 
eyes  and  Indianians  advanced.  The  enemy’s 
grape  and  canister  came  ploughing  through  their 
ranks,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired  in  return.  Clos¬ 
ing  up  the  ranks  as  one  after  another  of  the  brave 
fellows  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  animated  by 
the  fearless  example  of  their  undaunted  leader, 
they  pressed  steadily  on.  The  works  gained, 
one  tremendous  volley  was  poured  into  the  as¬ 
tonished  enemy,  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  a 
charge  was  made  into  their  ranks  which  there 
was  no  withstanding.  They  fled  in  confusion 
over  the  hills,  and  at  last  we  had  penetrated  the 
rebel  Sebastopol,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the 
morning  were  retrieved.  Capt.  Stone’s  battery, 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  doing  tremen¬ 
dous  execution  in  the  rebel  ranks,  was  promptly 
advanced  to  the  position  gained,  and  instantly, 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  his  division,  the 
point  was  secured  against  any  force  the  enemy 
could  bring  to  bear  against  it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  ene¬ 
my  occupying  the  position  he  had  wrested  from 
us  in  the  morning,  some  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  right.  Just  as  his  column  was  being  put 
in  motion,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  joyful 
tidings  that  Smith  was  inside  of  the  intrench- 
ments. 

With  a  cheer  that  resounded  far  and  near,  the 
irresistible  Eighth  Missouri  and  Eleventh  Indiana, 
which  occupied  the  front,  advanced  on  the  double- 
quick  into  the  encounter  they  had  so  long  been 
seeking.  These  two  regiments,  from  their  supe¬ 
riority  in  drill  and  fighting  capacities,  have  been 
considered  a  “crack  corps,”  and  most  nobly 
did  they  uphold  to  the  letter  their  enviable  rep¬ 
utation. 

They  did  not  tarry  long  to  bother  with  powder 
and  ball,  but  with  a  shout  of  itself  terrific  enough 
to  appal  their  foes,  gave  them  the  cold  steel  with 
a  will  which  will  long  be  remembered.  Shell 
and  round  shot,  grape  and  canister  were  hurled 
at  them  in  vain.  Still  onward  they  pressed,  and 
regiment  after  regiment  fled  before  them.  Val¬ 
iantly  supported  by  the  First  Nebraska,  Thir¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  and  other  regiments  of  Colonel 
Thayer’s  and  Crafts’  brigades,  a  steady  advance 
was  made,  until  by  dusk  the  ground  which  had 
been  so  hotly  contested  in  the  morning,  was  ours 
again,  and  once  more  the  rebels  were  forced  to 
seek  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  earthworks. 

The  effect  of  these  successes  upon  the  army 
was  electrical — six  hours  before,  with  gunboats 
disabled,  and  the  enemy  in  possession  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  ground,  the  position  of  affairs  was 
gloomy,  indeed.  But  now  all  was  changed. 
Elated  with  victory,  and  the  knowledge  that  at 
last  they  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  enemy’s 
fortification,  and  savage  at  the  thought  of  the 
privations  they  had  encountered,  and  at  being  so 
long  balked  in  the  possession  of  their  prey,  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  alike  clamored  for  an  immediate  as¬ 
sault  that  night. 

Gen.  Grant,  however,  mindful  of  the  risks  at¬ 
tending  such  an  operation,  even  with  troops  ex¬ 
hibiting  such  veteran  characteristics  as  those 
under  his  command  had  displayed,  wisely  post¬ 
poned  the  final  coup  de  main  till  the  coming  of 
the  morrow’s  light. 

What  the  morrow  brought  forth,  and  how  the 
rebels,  worn  out  and  dispirited  by  the  protracted 
beleaguerment,  concluded  to  give  up  their  strong¬ 
hold  and  lay  down  their  arms,  is  already  well 
known.  The  more  detailed  particulars  of  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  its  cordon  of 
field-works,  the  departing  mail  allows  me  no  time 
to  speak  of.  G.  W.  B. 

SECESSION  NARRATIVES. 

“  Personne,”  the  correspondent  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Courier ,  writes  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  under 
date  of  February  twenty-first,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Lieut.  F.  II.  Duqueeron,  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  engaged  in  the  recent  battle  of  Fort  Donel¬ 
son,  who  has  arrived  here  disabled  by  a  wound 


in  the  leg,  received  during  that  terrible  contest. 
From  one  fragmentary  conversation  I  have  woven 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  events  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  not  including,  the  surrender  of  the 
confederate  army.  Though  incomplete,  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  connected  account  yet  given  to 
the  public,  of  the  scenes  which  have  so  stirred 
the  Southern  heart  for  the  last  ten  days,  and 
that  the  participant  was  a  Charlestonian  by  birth, 
must  render  the  history  peculiarly  welcome  to 
every  reader  of  the  Courier. 

Lieut.  Duqueeron  is  an  officer  of  the  Fourteenth 
Mississippi  regiment,  Col.  Baldwin,  and  his  state¬ 
ment,  therefore,  embraces  only  the  incidents 
which  came  under  his  observation,  with  reference 
to  his  regiment. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  February,  the  Missis- 
sippians  had  been  stationed  at  Bowling  Green. 
Affairs  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  however, 
being  in  a  precarious  condition,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  Federal  advance  having  been  ascertained,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  latter  point,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  troops  already  concentrated  around  the 
Fort.  Here  they  arrived  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  ninth  of  February,  and  landed  at  a  little  place 
called  Dover,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our 
stronghold,  on  the  river.  It  was  reported  then 
that  the  enemy  were  in  sight,  and  a  line  of  battle 
was  immediately  formed,  in  anticipation  of  an  at¬ 
tack.  The  day  passed  away,  however,  without 
any  other  demonstration  than  an  occasional  en¬ 
counter  between  the  pickets.  Monday  went  by 
in  the  same  way.  Tuesday,  a  regiment  or  bat¬ 
talion  of  cavalry,  (I  could  not  learn  which,)  called 
the  “Forrest  Rangers,”  under  command  of  Col. 
Forrest,  of  Mississippi,  was  sent  out  as  a  scouting 
party,  met  the  enemy  in  considerable  force,  and 
engaged  them  in  a  severe  skirmish,  but  with  what 
loss  is  not  known.  On  Monday  night  the  Federal 
camp-fires  were  plainty  discernible ;  large  bodies 
of  troops  could  be  seen  in  motion,  and  scouts  re¬ 
ported  the  enemy  to  be  concentrating  in  great 
numbers,  and  extending  their  lines  in  front. 

I  may  briefly  interrupt  the  narrative  here  to 
say  that  Fort  Donelson  is  located  on  the  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  but  of  the  character  or 
strength  of  the  work  my  informant  knows  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Pillow.  The  surrounding  country 
is  a  succession  of  hills,  sometimes  heavily  timber¬ 
ed,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick  un¬ 
dergrowth  and  small  woods.  This  had  been  cut 
down  by  both  armies,  to  allow  full  scope  for  the 
play  of  their  artillery,  and,  whether  so  intended 
or  not,  subsequently  seriously  obstructed  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  In  front  of  the  Fort, 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  more  or  less,  the  con¬ 
federates  had  thrown  up  a  long  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  the  Federals  being  likewise  protected  be¬ 
hind  defences  of  a  similar  character. 

Wednesday  morning  found  both  armies  pre¬ 
pared  for  serious  work.  At  daylight  our  artillery 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  from  this  time  until 
nightfall,  the  cannon  from  the  Fort,  and  the 
rifles  of  the  sharpshooters,  played  incessantly  be¬ 
tween  the  yet  couchant  armies.  For  either  party 
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on  the  outposts,  it  was  certain  death  for  a  man  to 
show  his  head.  A  picked  regiment  from  Illinois, 
nine  hundred  strong,  acting  as  skirmishers  and 
sharpshooters,  fired  with  deadly  aim  at  every 
living  object  exposed,  while  the  keen  eyes  that 
flashed  along  the  rifle-barrels  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  allowed  no  Federal  invader  to  escape 
the  well-directed  bullets  which  flew  from  them. 
Still  the  casualties  were  few. 

Whether  the  gunboats  commenced  their  attack 
upon  the  Fort  this  day,  my  informant  does  not 
know,  but  his  impression  is,  that  they  did. 

Thursday  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  events 
of  Wednesday,  varied  perhaps  with  the  exchange 
of  a  few  volleys  from  the  infantry  behind  the  in- 
trencliments.  The  shot  and  shell  of  the  Federals 
made  sad  rents  in  our  ranks,  and  in  return  they 
received  a  compound  interest  of  destruction. 
Great  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded,  the 
latter,  on  our  side,  being  sent  to  the  little  town 
of  Dover  mentioned  above,  from  whence  they 
were  removed  to  other  and  safer  localities. 

Friday  was  another  warm  day,  the  enemy’s  as¬ 
saults  being  fierce  and  more  vigorous  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  cannonading  was  terrible  ;  the  rain  of 
shot  and  shell  incessant.  The  air  was  filled  with 
flying  missiles,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  now 
sounded  ominously  along  the  entire  line,  not  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  at  intervals,  as  occasion  made  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  gunboats,  said  to  be  seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  again  opened  fire,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
narrator,  “blazed  away  as  if  they  would  tear 
everything  loose.”  During  the  day  a  desperate 
charge  was  made  by  two  Illinois  regiments  upon 
the  Second  Kentucky  and  the  Tenth  Tennessee, 
but  with  equal  desperation  they  were  met  by  the 
brave  confederates,  who  poured  volley  after  vol¬ 
ley  into  their  ranks,  and  drove  them  back  to  their 
intrenchments  with  almost  sickening  slaughter. 
This  seemingly  satisfied  the  enemy  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  making  a  breach  anywhere  in 
our  lines,  and  for  that  day  at  least  no  other  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  kind  was  made. 

Saturday,  however,  was  a  glorious  day ;  glori¬ 
ous  for  the  indomitable  daring  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  our  troops,  and  glorious  in  its  re¬ 
sults. 

There  was  our  little  army  of  eighteen  thousand, 
composed  of  the  men  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  con¬ 
fronted  by  an  army  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  of 
the  best  fighting  stock  of  the  North  and  West, 
well  drilled,  well  armed,  well  fed,  and  well  offi¬ 
cered.  What  a  spectacle  must  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  when  that  mere  handful,  as  it  were,  stood 
face  to  face  with  an  enemy  three  times  their 
number,  and  yet  faltered  not  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  “  do  or  die”  for  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  enlisted.  IIow  great,  too,  must  have  been 
their  moral  as  well  as  physical  heroism  when  the 
order  to  “charge”  ran  through  their  lines,  and 
they  dashed  into  legions,  whose  ample  propor¬ 
tions  seemed  capable  of  overwhelming  and  crush¬ 
ing  them  out  of  existence. 

Our  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Floyd, 
Buckner,  B.  It.  Johnson  and  Pillow.  Aligned 


behind  their  entrenchments,  three  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  found  them  resting  on  their 
arms,  awaiting  the  decisive  movements  which 
were  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  snow 
lay  upon  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  inches 
— soon  to  be  the  pall  of  the  bridegroom  death  to 
many  a  brave  fellow — and  a  cold,  blinding  sleet 
came  slanting  down  like  a  shower  of  lances.  .A  I. 
cany  dawn  the  firing  commenced,  as  usual,  with 
the  artillery.  Fortress  and  battery  responded  to 
each  other  with  fearful  vindictiveness,  and  every 
man  felt  from  that  hour  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  mettle  of  the  respective  antagonists  was 
to  be  put  to  a  final  test.  Time  progressed.  It 
became  a  military  emergency  that  the  right  wing 
of  the  Federals  should  be  turned.  They  were 
thirty-five  thousand  strong,  and  posted  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  under  Gen.  Grant.  This  move¬ 
ment  took  place  in  the  morning.  Artillery,  cav¬ 
alry  and  infantry,  under  command  of  Gens.  Pil¬ 
low,  Floyd,  and  Buckner,  in  battle  array,  passed 
out  of  the  intrenchments,  and  the  struggle  com¬ 
menced.  The  onset  was  terrible.  Our  left  wing, 
numbering  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
fought  as  if  they  were  irresistible,  and  the  Fed¬ 
erals  everywhere  gave  back  before  their  impetu¬ 
ous  advance.  Charges  were  made  upon  the  ene¬ 
my’s  intrenchments  at  various  points,  and  in  eve¬ 
ry  instance  they  were  driven  in  confusion  from 
the  works.  Four  of  the  Federal  batteries,  several 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  prison¬ 
ers,  were  captured.  The  latter  are  still  in  our 
possession,  and  by  this  time  are  probably  in  a 
confederate  prison. 

The  charge  which  resulted  thus  successfully 
took  place  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  in  the 
day,  the  principal  regiments  engaged  in  it  being 
Floyd’s  brigade  and  several  from  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  charges  that  Lieut.  Buque- 
cron  received  his  wound,  and  from  that  time  he 
is  consequently  unable  to  state  anything  of  “  his 
own  personal  knowledge.”  From  others  he  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  later  in  the  day — towards  even¬ 
ing — the  Federals  receiving,  according  to  their 
own  account,  a  reenforcement  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  made  an  attack  upon  our  right 
wing,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  tremendous 
slaughter,  both  of  our  own  and  their  troops. 
Subsequently,  while  lying  in  a  temporal  hospi¬ 
tal,  he  was  informed  that  as  the  enemy  were  hour¬ 
ly  increasing  in  numbers,  the  probability  was  that 
the  Fort  would  have  to  be  abandoned  or  surren¬ 
dered. 

Of  the  circumstance  of  the  surrender  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  he  knows  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  enemy’s  army  completely  surrounded 
our  own  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  either 
end  rested  on  Cumberland  River,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  Fort  Donelson.  Through  this  line  a  part 
of  our  troops  may  have  cut  their  way  to  Nash¬ 
ville  or  elsewhere,  but  his  impression  is,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  those  who  made  their 
escape  did  so  by  means  of  boats  with  which  they 
crossed  the  Cumberland^  from  Dover  and  other 
points  in  the  rear  of  our  position. 
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During  Saturday  no  attack  was  made  by  the 
gunboats,  several  of  them  having  been  seriously 
crippled  and  Commander  Foote  being  wounded. 

During  the  entire  engagements  of  the  three 
days,  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  be¬ 
haved  with  a  gallantry  which  excited  the  admir¬ 
ing  cheers  of  their  entire  command.  They  were 
constantly  among  the  brave  men  who  were  fall¬ 
ing  by  scores,  encouraging  them  by  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  example.  As  the  Fourteenth  Mis¬ 
sissippi  advanced  to  make  a  charge,  Gen.  Floyd 
rode  up,  and,  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups,  his 
words  were:  “Be  steady,  boys,  and  aim  low.” 
Col.  Baldwin,  commanding  the  regiment,  was  de¬ 
tached  for  the  time  being,  and  acted  as  a  Briga¬ 
dier-General  in  another  part  of  the  field,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  Major  Doss,  of  the  Choctaw 
Agency. 

Lieut.  D.  says  that  the  enemy  fought  nobly. 
Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

As  in  other  engagements  during  the  war,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  some  mark  by  which 
friend  could  be  recognised  from  foe,  and  that 
adopted  was  a  white  band  on  the  arm.  The  flag 
carried  for  the  same  purpose,  had  a  blue  ground 
with  a  white  globe  in  the  centre.  This  and  the 
confederate  flag  were  always  borne  together. 

The  appearance  of  the  field,  and  the  hospitals 
during  and  after  the  fight,  is  represented  to  have 
been  horrible.  On  the  first,  the  dead  lay  on  eve¬ 
ry  side.  Wherever  the  eye  rested,  there  was  a 
gory  corpse.  They  could  be  counted  not  by  scores 
but  by  hundreds.  Subsequent  reports  bring  us 
intelligence  that  at  least  four  thousand  of  the  Fed- 
erals  and  fifteen  hundred  confederates  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  latter  were  carried  to  Nashville  as  rapidly 
as  steamboats  from  Dover  could  convey  them  • 
no  less  than  four  boat-loads  starting  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  The  attention  paid  to  their  wants, 
however,  was  excellent.  There  were  plenty,  both 
of  physicians  and  refreshments. 

I  have  endeavored  to  learn  the  names  of  some 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  following  is 
the  fullest  list  I  can  yet  make  out : 

KILLED. 

Lieut. -Col.  Clough,  of  Texas;  Lieut. -Col.  Robb, 
of  Clarksville ;  Capt.  May,  of  Memphis ;  Capt.  Por¬ 
ter,  of  Nashville.  ’  * 

FOURTEENTH  MISSISSIPPI  REGIMENT. 

Judge  Rogers,  Monroe  County,  Mississippi- 
Sergeant  John  Clark,  R.  M.  Beil,  J.  Q.  Wall 
George  James. 

WOUNDED. 

Major  Hew  itt,  Second  Kentucky  regiment,  (since 
reported  dead;)  Capt.  Many,  of  Nashville;  Capt 
Cngier,  Fourteenth  Mississippi;  Capt.  Gholson 
Fourteenth  Mississippi;  Lieut.  Duquecron,  Four¬ 
teenth  Mississippi. 

Company  C,  to  which  the  latter  gentleman  be¬ 
longed,  had  seventeen  killed  and  wounded. 

Col.  Baldwin,  of  the  same  regiment,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him. 

We  had  four  light  field-batteries  in  the  fight, 


namely,  those  of  Captains  Porter,  Graves,  Jack- 
son,  (a  Virginia  battery,)  and  another,  name  un¬ 
known. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  D.  that  ten  thousand 
troops  were  not  taken  prisoners.  First  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  does  not  admit  of  the  supposi¬ 
tion  ,  and  second,  the  avenues  of  escape  were  such 
that  thousands  must  have  got  away,  though  in  a 
disorganized  condition.  Some  of  them  could  have 
crossed  the  Cumberland,  and  others  have  stolen 
through  the  I  ederal  lines.  It  was  the  general 
belief  at  Nashville,  that  fully  five  thousand  of 
Gen.  Floyd’s  division  were  safe.  What  became 
of  the  cavalry,  of  which  there  were  several  splen¬ 
did  regiments,  is  not  known ;  but  throughout  the 
day  they  fought  nobly,  and  are  reported  to  have 
done  great  execution  in  several  charges. 

The  opinion  prevalent  in  the  anny  of  the  West 
is,  that  if  the  troops  retired  from  Bowling  Green 
could  have  concentrated  at  Donelson,  or  a  reen¬ 
forcement  of  ten  thousand  fresh  men  been  added 
to  the  exhausted  army  at  noon  on  Saturday,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand 
Federals  -were  opposed  to  us,  we  should  have  put 
them  to  utter  rout.  It  is  much  easier,  however 
to  criticise  a  battle  after  it  is  over  than  before— 
especially  if  one  has  not  been  there. 

Lieut.  Duquecron  left  Fort  Donelson  on  Satur- 
day  night  on  a  steamboat  in  company  with  the 
prisoners,  and  arrived  at  Nashville  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  about  eight  o’clock.  At  that  time  the  city 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  apparently  all  the  enemy 
had  to  do  wras  to  step  down  and  ask  permission 
to  come  in  to  have  the  request  granted.  He  inti¬ 
mates  that  a  strong  Union  feeling  exists  there, 
and  in  proof  of  the  statement  quotes  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Gen.  McClernand,  that  he  was  daily  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  from  the  city  concerning  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  our  forces.  During 
the  panic  which  followed  the  battle,  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people  in  the  greatest  state  of 
excitement.  The  government  stores  were  thrown 
open  to  the  poor,  or  anybody  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking  away  all  they 
could  carry.  J 

Barrels  of  meat  and  barrels  of  flour  were  also 
thrown  into  the  river,  while  enough  soldiers  and 
idle  men  were  in  the  city  to  have  made  a  long  and 
not  ineffectiv  e  stand  against  any  force  brought 
against  it.  The  armory  at  Nashville  has  been 
moved  to  Atlanta,  together  with  much  valuable 
machinery.  When  Lieut.  D.  arrived  in  the  city, 
he  was  told  that  it  had  been  surrendered  at  three 
o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  from  this  false 
statement  probably  originated  the  absurd  reports 
that  have  since  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

Certain  it  is  that,  up  to  Wednesday  night,  Nash- 
\  ille  had  not  fallen  into  the  hanejs  of  the  enemy, 
though  it  was  likely  to  do  so  in  a  few  hours] 
Gen.  Johnston  having  indicated  his  inability  to 
defend  the  place  effectively. 

Our  army  has  fallen  back  upon  Murfreesboro’, 
upon  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  thirty  miles  from  the  latter  city,  where 
it  is  supposed  another  stand  will  be  made. 
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So  much  for  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the 
much-vexed  question— “ Has  Nashville  fallen?” 

Incomplete  as  the  above  account  necessarily  is, 
from  the  limited  opportunity  afforded  the  narra¬ 
tor  for  seeing  the  general  movements  upon  an  ex¬ 
tended  battle-field,  it  will  not  be  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  may  possibly  shed  fresh  light  upon  the 
sad  reverse  we  have  experienced. 

RICHMOND  “  DISPATCH  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  22, 1S62. 

I  have  just  obtained  the  following  particulars 
of  the  fight  at  Fort  Donelson  from  an  eye-witness 
and  participant,  which  will  doubtless  be  welcome 
to  the  readers  of  the  Dispatch  as  the  first  news 
from  a  Southern  source. 

Fort  Donelson  is  on  the  Cumberland  River,  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Dover.  The  surrounding 
country  is  a  succession  of  hills,  heavily  timbered 
in  places,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
small  trees  and  brushwood.  This  had  been  level¬ 
led  to  allow  the  play  of  artillery,  but,  as  was  sub¬ 
sequently  found,  seriously  interfered  with  the 
movements  of  the  troops.  In  front  of  the  Fort, 
at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts,  were 
our  lines  of  intrenchments,  and  beyond,  still 
further,  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

Our  troops  numbered  about  eighteen  thousand, 
and  were  under  the  command  of  Gens.  Floyd, 
Pillow,  Buckner,  and  Bushrod  R.  Johnson.  Most 
of  the  regiments  were  from  Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  also  contributed  their  quota,  and  swelled  the 
dimensions  of  the  army  to  the  number  I  have 
named.  Active  hostilities  commenced  as  early  as 
Tuesday  morning,  but  were  confined  to  the  out¬ 
posts  and  pickets.  A  battalion  of  Mississippi 
cavalry,  under  command  of  Col.  Forrest,  that  day 
encountered  a  strong  skirmishing  party  of  Union¬ 
ists,  but  finally  succeeded  in  repulsing  them  with 
considerable  loss.  At  night  the  fires  of  the  Union 
camps  were  plainly  visible,  and  at  dusk  long 
lines  of  troops  could  be  discerned  moving  into 
position. 

On  Wednesday  morning  our  artillery  opened 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  both  armies  prepared 
for  serious  work  ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
infantry  encounters  interrupted  the  cannonading, 
which  continued  during  the  day. 

Thursday  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  events 
of  Wednesday.  There  was  some  fighting  between 
the  infantry  and  sharpshooters  of  both  armies 
that  were  engaged  in  picking  off  those  who  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  to  this  species  of  certain  death. 
The  gunboats  on  this  day  came  up  the  river  and 
opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  Fort  Donelson ;  but 
after  a  severe  exchanging  of  shots  for  several 
hours,  fell  back  disabled. 

Friday  the  cannonading  was  more  terrible  than 
at  any  time  during  the  week.  Again  the  gun¬ 
boats  renewed  their  attack,  and  again  they  were 
compelled  to  retire,  this  time  thoroughly  hors  d-u 
combat.  The  infantry  also  engaged,  and  the  blaze 
of  musketry  was  visible  along  our  entire  lines. 
During  the  fight  a  desperate  charge  was  made  by 
two  Illinois  regiments  upon  the  Second  Kentucky 


and  Tenth  Tennessee,  but  they  were  met  almost 
hand  to  hand,  and  sent  back  howling  to  their 
intrenchments,  leaving  a  frightful  proportion  of 
their  number  dead  and  mangled  upon  the  field. 
I  he.  day  closed  without  any  practical  advantage 
to  either  party.  TV  e  held  our  own  and  the  ene¬ 
my  maintained  their  position.  The  loss  was  less 
than  one  hundred  on  our  side,  principally  from 
shell,  and  that  of  the  Unionists  severe. 

Saturday  was  the  rubicon  of  Fort  Donelson. 
The  enemy  had  received  strong  reenforcements 
during  the  week,  and  now  they  numbered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  estimates,  fifty  thousand 
men.  .  Snow  lay  on  the  ground  to  the  depth  of 
thiee  inches,  and  a  cold,  blinding  sleet  poured  in¬ 
cessantly  in  the  faces  of  our  soldiers.  Still,  with 
all  these  odds,  they  faltered  not.  Early  in  the 
day  the  order  came  from  headquarters  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Union 
army,  which,  thirty-five  thousand  strong,  was 
posted  on  the  opposite  hills,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Grant.  Not  more  than  ten  thousand  of  our 
men  engaged  in  this  movement,  but  such  was  the 
impetuosity  of  their  advance  that  the  enemy  fled 
in  confusion  from  their  intrenchments. 

Charge  after  charge  was  made  by  our  regi¬ 
ments,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the 
slain.  Three  hundred  prisoners,  including  sever¬ 
al  officers  belonging  to  an  Illinois  regiment,  four 
batteries,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  stand 
of  arms,  were  captured.  The  former  are  now  in 
a  confederate  prison.  The  two  latter  may  have 
been  retaken,  but  this  is  not  yet  known.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  our  flag  was 
victorious. 

The  Union  commander,  finding  that  his  right 
had  been  turned,  and  that  the  day  would  be  lost 
but  for  some  decisive  effort,  concentrated  his 
troops  in  the  afternoon  on  our  right,  and  making 
a  sudden  plunge,  after  a  long  and  desperate  strug¬ 
gle,  redeemed  the  morning’s  loss  by  capturing  a 
portion  of  our  intrenchments.  The  dead  lay  piled 
up  in  heaps,  their  gore  trickling  in  red  lines  along 
the  snow  in  every  direction.  Still  our  troops 
fought  on,  contesting  inch  by  inch  the  ground 
they  were  compelled  to  vacate.  At  nightfall  the 
firing  ceased,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  Pillow  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Nashville:  “The  day  is  ours;  we 
have  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  to  them, 
and  with  considerable  loss  to  ourselves.  We 
want  reenforcements.”  Reenforcements  were  not 
forthcoming,  however,  and  Sunday  morning  found 
the  Union  army  strengthened  by  thirty  thousand 
fresh  men,  encompassing  the  place  and  complete¬ 
ly  surrounding  our  forces.  The  fight  was  re¬ 
newed  at  five  o’clock  a. si.  ;  but  it  being  useless 
to  contend  against  such  odds,  the  Fort  and  army 
capitulated  to  the  enemy  on  their  own  terms. 

^  I  loyd,  Pillow,  and  Buckner  fought  like  heroes. 
They  were  everywhere,  animating  their  men,  con¬ 
stantly  under  fire,  and  encouraging  them  by  their 
example  and  presence.  As  the  regiments  moved 
on  to  the  charge,  Floyd  svould  rise  in  his  stirrups 
and  shout:  “  Be  steady,  boys,  and  aim  low — fear 
not,  the  day  will  be  ours.” 

The  total  number  of  our  killed  and  wounded  is 
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estimated  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand.  That  of  the  Unionists  at  from 
four  to  six  thousand. 

We  had  four  field-batteries  and  several  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  all  of  which  have  doubtless  fall¬ 
en  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  former 
were  commanded  by  Capts.  Porter,  Graves,  and 
Jackson,  of  Virginia,  and - . 

To  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  our  men  had  a 
white  band  tied  around  the  arm,  and  in  the  regi¬ 
ments  there  was  carried  by  the  side  of  the  con¬ 
federate  flag  a  banner  of  blue  with  a  white  globe 
in  the  centre. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  wounded  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  town  of  Dover,  above  alluded  to, 
and  from  thence  by  steamers  to  Nashville.  The 
care  bestowed  upon  them  was  excellent,  there 
being  an  abundance  of  both  physicians  and  re¬ 
freshments. 

The  enemy  are  represented  to  have  fought  no¬ 
bly,  far  better  than  the  Northern  soldiers  have 
ever  fought  before  ;  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
were  from  the  West,  sturdy  farmers  and  back¬ 
woodsmen,  and,  like  ourselves,  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms.  The  safety  of  Floyd  and  Pillow, 
with  a  portion  of  their  command,  is  beyond  doubt. 
Buckner  is  also  supposed  to  have  escaped,  as  a 
despatch  is  said  to  have  been  received  by  his  wife, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  within  in  the  past  four  days,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  well.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
was  not  in  the  fight. 

Had  reenforcements  been  sent  forward,  so  that 
eight  or  ten  thousand  fresh  men  could  have  stood 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  Saturday  afternoon  in¬ 
stead  of  our  jaded  soldiers,  Fort  Donelson  would 
not  have  fallen  ;  but  the  lack  of  this  effective 
strength  enabled  the  enemy  to  completely  hem 
our  little  army  in,  and  extend  their  lines  in  cres¬ 
cent  shape  from  river-bank  to  river -bank  around  us. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  reached  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  by  telegraph,  on  Sunday  morning  about 
church-time,  while  many  of  the  citizens  were  on 
their  way  to  the  accustomed  places  of  worship. 
Instantly,  of  course,  every  other  consideration 
gave  place  to  the  thought  of  personal  safety. 
Every  means  of  transportation  at  hand  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  remove  furniture  and  valuables  ;  the 
depots  were  thronged  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  anxious  to  leave  the  city  ;  train  after 
train  was  put  in  motion ;  government  stores  were 
thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  carry  them  away, 
and  negroes,  Irish  laborers,  and  even  genteel-look¬ 
ing  persons,  could  be  seen  “  toting”  off  their  pile 
of  hog,  clothing,  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  army,  though,  by  order  of  the  military  author¬ 
ities,  much  of  this  was  recovered  on  the  ensuing 
day.  In  a  single  word,  the  city  was  crazy  with  a 
panic.  Gov.  Harris  is  said  to  have  rode  through 
the  streets,  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  on  horseback, 
crying  out  that  the  papers  in  the  capital  must  be 
removed;  and,  subsequently,  with  the  Legislature, 
which  had  at  once  assembled,  left  the  city  in  a 
special  train  for  Memphis.  Still  there  were  some 
in  the  city  who  manifested  a  determination  to 
make  a  stand  and  apply  the  torch  to  every  house 


before  it  should  be  surrendered.  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted,  without  much  modification,  until 
Monday  evening,  when  the  excitement  began  to 
subside.  All  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads 
converging  in  Nashville  was  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  the  machinery  in  the  armory,  guns,  and 
much  valuable  provisions,  etc.,  were  removed. 
Seven  trains,  loaded  with  women  and  children 
inside,  and  crowded  with  frightened  men  on  the 
top,  left  the  city  in  one  day. 

As  soon  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  enemy 
were  advancing— in  fact,  early  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing — a  meeting  of  prominent  citizens  was  held, 
and  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Ex- 
Gov.  E.  S.  Brown,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing,  and 
the  Hon.  Edwin  Ewing,  decided  that  the  surren¬ 
der  should  be  made  only  on  condition  that  pri¬ 
vate  persons  and  property  should  be  respected  ; 
but  these  terms  had  not,  at  the  latest  advices, 
been  submitted  to  the  Union  commander.  Gen. 
Johnston  informed  the  citizens  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  on  account  of  his 
inability  to  defend  it  with  the  force  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  Gen.  Pillow  subsequently  made  a 
speech  to  the  public,  in  which  he  informed  them 
that  the  army  would  fall  back  and  endeavor  to 
retrieve  their  losses  from  another  point. 

On  Sunday,  the  army  evacuating  Bowling 
Green  passed  through  Nashville,  en  route  for 
Murfreesboro,  or  some  other  locality  in  that 
vicinity  —  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  ambulances,  wagons,  and  ne¬ 
groes,  all  worn  down  with  their  long  forced 
march  of  eighty  miles. 

The  city  is  said  to  have  been  very  unsound, 
and  McClernand  himself  confessed  that  he  was  in 
daily  receipt  of  information  concerning  the  move¬ 
ments  of  our  troops.  Phosphorous  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  compounds  have  since  been  found  con¬ 
cealed  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  a 
batch  of  Union  flags  were  discovered  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  these  were  the  remains  of  some  for¬ 
mer  celebration  is  unknown. 

By  this  time  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Unionists  are  in  possession  of  the  city,  but  from 
positive  intelligence  received  here  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  occupied  on  Wednesday  last. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  officers  and  citi¬ 
zens  have  been  active  in  removing  the  most  valu¬ 
able  articles  that  could  be  transported,  and  the 
Yankees  have  undoubtedly  found  a  very  incon¬ 
siderable  share  of  the  booty  they  expected. 

I  forgot  to  add,  in  its  proper  place  above,  that 
the  names  of  our  killed  and  wounded  are  not  yet 
known,  but  from  several  sources  I  have  made  the 
following  brief  list : 

Killed. — Lieut. -Col.  Clough,  Texas;  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Robb,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  ;  Capt.  May,  Mem¬ 
phis  ;  Capt.  Porter,  Nashville. 

Fourteenth  Mississippi  Regiment. — Judge 
Rogers,  Monroe  Co.,  Miss.  ;  Sergt.  Jno.  Clark, 
Sergt.  John  Montgomery,  R.  M.  Bell,  J.  G.  Watt, 
George  James. 

Wounded. — Major  Hewitt,  Second  Kentucky 
regiment,  (since  reported  dead ;)  Capt.  Many, 
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Nashville  ;  Capt.  Crigier,  Fourteenth  Mississippi  - 
Capt.  Gholson,  Fourteenth  Mississippi;  Lieut. 
Duquecron,  Fourteenth  Mississippi. 

In  company  C,  of  the  last-named  regiment, 
seventeen  were  killed  and  wounded.  Col.  Bald¬ 
win  of  the  same  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  during  the  day  acted  as  a  Brigadier-General. 

Such  is  a  history  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  already  memorable  as  the  fiercest  on  record 
of  the  Southern  confederacy,  and  an  attempt  at 
a  description  of  affairs  in  and  around  Nashville. 
It  is  necessarily  meagre,  because  one  pair  of  eyes 
in  a  wounded  body  could  not  see  all  that  trans¬ 
pired  upon  an  extensive  battle-field ;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  worse  than  meagre,  because  your  cor¬ 
respondent  has  not  had  time,  before  the  closing 
of  the  mail,  to  dress  the  facts  in  that  garb  which 
might  possibly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  nar¬ 
ration. 

THE  FALL  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

After  three  days  of  the  most  desperate  fighting 
ever  witnessed  on  this  continent,  (so  declares  a 
veteran  regular  officer,)  the  most  desperate  fight- 
ing  against  the  most  tremendous  odds,  in  which 
day  after  day  the  multitudinous  host  of  invaders 
was  driven  back  past  their  own  camp,  our  glori¬ 
ous  Spartan  band  from  sheer  exhaustion  has 
been  borne  down  by  a  new  avalanche  of  reen¬ 
forcements  piled  upon  the  already  enormous 
weight  against  which  they  have  hitherto  strug¬ 
gled  with  complete  success,  and  has  suffered  one 
of  those  misfortunes  which  are  common  to  war, 
but  which  entail  no  dishonor  on  our  cause,  and 
which  will  only  animate  to  the  most  stern  and 
undying  resistance  every  true  Southern  heart. 
If  these  bloody  barbarians,  whose  hands  are  now 
soaked  to  the  elbows  in  the  life-blood  of  men  de¬ 
fending  their  own  homes  and  firesides,  dream 
that  they  are  now  one  inch  nearer  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  South  than  when  they  started  on  their 
infernal  mission,  they  prove  themselves  to  be 
fools  and  madmen  as  well  as  savages  and  mur¬ 
derers.  They  have  taught  us  a  lesson,  we  ad¬ 
mit  ;  they  have  admonished  us  to  be  more  wary 
and  circumspect,  to  husband  with  greater  care 
our  limited  resources,  and  not  to  underrate  our 
enemy.  But  they  have  also  placed  between  them 
and  us  a  gulf  that  can  never  be  crossed  by  their 
arts  and  arms,  and  a  universal  determination  to 
die,  if  die  we  must,  for  our  country,  but  never 
permit  her  to  be  subjugated  by  the  most  malig¬ 
nant,  the  most  murderous,  the  meanest  of  man¬ 
kind,  whose  name  is  at  this  very  moment  such  a 
by-word  of  scorn  and  reproach  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  their  combined  cruelty  and  cowardice, 
that  their  own  ambassadors  cannot  stand  the 
storm  of  the  world’s  contempt,  and  are  all  anx¬ 
ious  to  fly  back  to  the  United  States.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  at  Fort  Donelson,  gained  only  by  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  numbers,  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
converting  the  whole  population  of  the  South  — 
men,  women,  and  children  —  into  an  immense 
army,  who  will  resist  them  at  every  step,  and 
everywhere  “welcome  them  with  bloody  hands 
to  hospitable  graves.”  The  glorious  valor  of  our 


troops  at  Fort  Donelson  is  not  dimmed  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  their  inability  to  hold  their 
ground  against  overwhelming  odds  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shines  through  the  black  clouds  of  dis¬ 
aster  with  a  radiance  which  will  kindle  the  whole 
South  into  a  blaze,  and  surround  their  own 
names  with  a  halo  of  imperishable  renown. 

Confederate  Killed  and  Wounded  at  Fort 
Donelson. — The  Nashville  Patriot  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  a  corrected  copy  of  its  list  of  rebel 
losses  at  Fort  Donelson : 


Rcgt. 

Colonel , 

Acting  Com. 

No.  Ene.  Kill.  WnM. 

4bth  lenn . .  Voorhies, . . 

— 

230 

0 

1 

42<1  do. 

. .  Quarles, . . . 

498 

0 

11 

53d  do. 

. .  Ahernethy, 

280 

6 

12 

49th  do. 

.  .Bailsy, - 

— 

300 

4 

13 

30th  do. 

.  .Head, . 

654 

11 

30 

18th  do. 

.  .Palmer, _ 

— 

615 

4 

40 

10th  do. 

. .  Ileitnan,. . . 

750 

1 

5 

26th  do. 

.  .Lillards,. . . 

400 

11 

85 

41  st  do. 

. .  Farqualiarson - 

450 

2 

6 

32d  do. 

. .  Cooke,  .... 

_ _ 

55S 

3 

35 

3d  do. 

.  .Brown,. . . . 

650 

12 

75 

51  st  do. 

. .  Clark, . 

— 

80 

0 

o 

50th  do. 

.  .Sugg, . 

650 

2 

4 

2d  Ky . 

.  .Danson, . . . 

618 

13 

57 

8th  do.  . 

...Burnett,.  . . 

300 

19 

60. 

7th  Texas. Gregg. . 

300 

20 

30 

15th  Ark. 

...Gee, . 

270 

7 

17 

27th  Ala. 

..Hughes, _ 

216 

0 

1 

1  st  Miss 

.  .Simonton, . 

•  Lt.-Col.  Hamilton  280 

17 

76 

3d  do. 

..Davidson,. . 

Lt.-Col.  Wells, 

500 

5 

19 

4th  do. 

..Drake,.  ... 

535 

8 

88 

14th  do. 

..Baldwin,. . . 

.Major  Doss,. . . . 

.  . .  475 

17 

84 

20th  do. 

..Russell,.  .. 

....  562 

19 

59 

26th  do. 

..Reynolds,.. 

.Lt.-Col.  Boon,.  . 

...434 

12 

71 

50th  Va.. 

..  -  .  .  . 

.Major  Thornburgh,  400 

8 

68 

51st  do. 

..Wharton, . . . 

275 

5 

45 

56th  do. . 

..Stewart . 

350 

0 

0 

36th  do. . 

..McCauslin, 

250  lossnotknown. 

but  severe. 

Tenn.  Battalion . 

.Major  Colms, .. 

. ..  270 

0 

0 

do. 

do . 

.  Major  Gowan,. . 

..  60 

3 

3 

do. 

do.  Cavalry. 

.Gantt, . 

. .  227 

0 

1 

do. 

do.  do.  . 

.  Capt.  Milton, . . . 

..  15 

0 

0 

do. 

do.  do.  . 

.Forest, . 

..  600 

8 

15 

Artilllery, 

.  Murray’s, . 

..  80 

0 

2 

do. 

Porter, . 

...  113 

0 

9 

do. 

Graves, . 

..  50 

0 

4 

do. 

Maney, . 

...100 

5 

9 

do. 

Jackson, . 

..  84 

0 

0 

do. 

Guy . 

0 

0 

do. 

Ross, . 

2 

2 

do. 

Green, . 

..  76 

0 

1 

Total, . . 

.13,829 

281 

1,007 

Doc.  47. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  QUANTRIL. 

MISSOURI  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  23. 
The  event  which  has  above  all  others  marked 
the  day,  and  communicated  a  joyousness  to  the 
Union  men  of  this  vicinity  —  second  only  to  that 
felt  upon  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson — was  the 
discomfiture  and  rout  of  Quantril  and  Parker,  with 
seventy-five  men,  by  two  companies  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Ohio  Cavalry  under  Lieut.  Nettleton.  The 
facts  are  as  follows  : 

Learning  that  Parker,  with  a  company  of  sixty 
men  from  Waverly,  Mo.,  and  Quantril,  with  fif¬ 
teen  men,  were  at  Independence,  engaged  in  their 
usual  amusements  of  plundering,  bragging,  etc., 
Major  Purington  of  the  Second  Ohio  Cavalry, 
sent  out  the  above-mentioned  force  to  capture 
them. 
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Starting  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Lieut. 
Nettleton  reached  and  surrounded  Independence 
by  daylight ;  but  after  a  thorough  search,  it  was 
found  that  those  marauders  had  again  eluded  us. 
The  command  left  Independence  for  this  place 
about  eight  a.m.,  this  morning,  but  stopped  about 
half  a  mile  from  town  to  feed  their  horses.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smiley,  a 
member  of  the  State  militia,  and  one  of  the  Ohio 
boys,  had  remained  behind,  and  were  about  start¬ 
ing  to  overtake  the  command,  when  they  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Quantril’s 
men,  who  had  just  arrived  in  town.  The  Ohio 
soldier  escaped,  but  Smiley  wa(S  captured.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  in  came  Quantril,  and  Parker 
with  seventy  -  five  men,  who  disarmed  him  and 
deliberately  shot  him  with  his  own  pistol. 

By  this  time  the  Ohio  troops  were  informed  of 
the  state  of  things,  and  came  dashing  into  town 
before  the  astonished  rebels,  who  supposed  them 
to  be  half-way  to  Kansas  City,  were  aware  of 
their  approach.  Quantril  and  Parker  precipitate¬ 
ly  fled,  leaving  their  men  to  follow  as  best  they 
could.  They  were  overtaken,  however,  in  the 
public  square,  where  a  brief  skirmish  ensued  in 
which  two  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and  one  Ohio 
soldier.  A  second  attempt  to  escape  was  made, 
and  a  second  time  they  were  overtaken  ;  this 
time  just  east  of  the  Court-House.  In  this  skir¬ 
mish  two  more  of  the  rebels  were  killed  and  five 
prisoners  taken,  with  a  quantity  of  arms,  etc., 
most  of  which  were  still  loaded,  not  having  been 
discharged. 

After  a  brief  fight  through  the  town,  among  the 
dwellings,  behind  the  fences,  etc.,  the  enemy  all 
scattered  and  were  lost  in  the  fog. 

The  result  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  death  of 
the  rebel  gang,  including  (as  the  prisoners  say) 
Parker  himself.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  affair  has 
been  a  great  benefit  to  the  community,  as  this 
Parker  has  been  the  terror  of  all  isolated  Union 
families  in  this  region  of  country. 

Lieut.  Nettleton  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  affair  was  conducted,  and 
the  boys  “  went  in  ”  with  a  relish  which  shows 
that  their  title  of  “  Wade  and  Hutchins  cavalry,” 
is  not  out  of  compliment  to  their  men  alone,  but 
because  they  combine  the  pluck  and  fierceness  of 
old  Ben  Wade  with  the  activity  of  Hutchins. 


Doc.  48. 

THE  “CONFEDERATE”  CONGRESS. 

MEETING  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Tuesday ,  Feb.  18,  1862. — The  Senate  convened 
at  noon.  The  Vice-President  elect  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Vice-President,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  formally  opened  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  He  called  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  published  acts  passed  by  the  Provisional  Con¬ 
gress,  and  caused  the  temporary  clerk  to  read  the 


last  clause  of  the  permanent  Constitution  ;  also, 
the  act  of  the  Provisional  Congress  putting  in 
operation  the  permanent  government  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  and  the  act  supplemental  to  the 
same. 

The  roll  being  called,  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names  : 

Arkansas — Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Florida — Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Baker. 

Georgia — Mr.  Hill. 

Kentucky — Mr.  Simms. 

Louisiana — Mr.  Sparrow. 

Mississippi — Mr.  Brown. 

Missouri — Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Peyton. 

North- Carolina — Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Dortch. 

South- Carolina — Mr.  Barnwell  and  Mr.  Orr. 

Tennessee — Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Henry. 

Texas — Mr.  Oldham. 

Virginia — Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Preston. 

Nineteen  Senators  being  present,  (a  quorum,) 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  was  then 
administered — the  Senators  taking  the  oath  in 
parties  of  four  at  a  time. 

The  Vice-President  announced  that  the  first 
business  before  the  Senate  was  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North-Carolina,  moved  that  the 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  be  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Carried. 

The  election  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be¬ 
ing  in  order,  the  following  nominations  were 
made : 

Mr.  Sparrow,  of  Louisiana,  nominated  Richard 
Charles  Downs,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  nominated  Andrew  H. 
H.  Dawson,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Oldham,  of  Texas,  nominated  J.  Johnson 
Hooper,  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Virginia,  nominated  Jno.  L. 
Eubank,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Barnwell,  of  South-Carolina,  nominated 
Jas.  II.  Nash,  of  South-Carolina. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  Dawson, 
6;  Nash,  4;  Hooper,  4;  Eubank,  2;  Downs,  2; 
Montague,  1.  No  candidate  having  a  majority. 

Four  additional  ballots  were  had  without  an 
election. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  sixth  and 
last  ballot,  in  detail : 

For  Mr.  Nash  —  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Baker, 
Brown,  Clark,  Haynes,  Henry,  Hill,  Hunter, 
Orr,  Preston,  and  Simms — 11. 

For  Mr.  Hooper  —  Messrs.  Davis,  Maxwell, 
Mitchell,  Oldham,  Peyton,  and  Sparrow — 6. 

For  Mr.  Dawson — Messrs.  Johnson  and  Dortch 
—2. 

James  II.  Nash,  of  South-Carolina,  having  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  came  forward  and  was  duly 
qualified. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  Doorkeeper. 

Two  ballots  were  had,  the  last  resulting  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  James  Page,  of  North-Carolina. 

During  the  balloting  Mr.  Wigfall,  the  Senator 
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from  Texas,  appeared  in  his  seat  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  took  the  oath. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  daily  hour  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  fixed  at  twelve 
o’clock  M. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

At  twelve  o’clock  precisely,  the  House  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  late  Provi¬ 
sional  Congress,  who  stated  that  it  was  made  his 
duty  by  an  act  of  the  Provisional  Congress  to 
preside  over  the  Permanent  Congress  until  its 
organization.  An  earnest  and  impressive  prayer 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  of  the 
M.  E.  Church. 

The  call  of  the  roll  of  the  members  was  then 
commenced,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  presiding 
officer  announced  that  a  quorum  was  present, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  administer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  oath,  which  was  done  by  calling  up  the 
delegations  from  the  several  States  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  : 

“  You  and  each  of  you  do  solemnly  swear  that 
you  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  confed¬ 
erate  States  :  So  help  you,  God.” 

This  was  the  most  deeply  impressive  part  of 
the  whole  ceremony.  As  the  delegation  from 
each  State  gathered  around  the  desk  of  the 
Speaker,  a  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  entire 
hall,  and  the  whole  crowd,  members  and  specta¬ 
tors,  seemed  to  feel  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  this  new  and  as  yet  untried  body. 

Each  delegation  having  thus  reverently  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  the  high  and  honorable  responsi¬ 
bility  of  supporting  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
government,  Mr.  Cobb  announced  that  the  next 
duty  devolving  upon  them  was  the  election  of  a 
Speaker  to  preside  over  their  future  delibera¬ 
tions. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  Speaker  be¬ 
ing  in  order,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Tennessee,  offered  a 
resolution  declaring  the  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
of  Virginia,  the  choice  of  the  House  for  Speaker. 
The  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote  was  adopted  with 
but  one  or  two  dissenting  voices,  and  Mr.  Bocock 
was  duly  declared  the  Speaker-elect  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  permanent  government  of 
the  confederate  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South-Carolina,  a 
committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  conduct  him 
to  the  chair. 

The  presiding  officer  appointed  Messrs.  Boyce, 
of  South-Carolina,  and  Foote,  of  Tennessee. 

After  assuming  the  chair,  the  new  Speaker 
delivered  the  following  patriotic  address,  which 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  was 
received,  at  its  conclusion,  with  warm  applause  : 

Gentlemen  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  selecting  me  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations  during  this,  the  first  Congress 
under  our  permanent  Constitution.  And  I  desire 
to  say  that  it  will  be  my  one  great  aim,  in  dis¬ 


charging  the  duties  of  this  office,  so  to  conduct 
myself,  as  to  show  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  that 
your  confidence  has  not  been  altogether  misap¬ 
plied.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have  a 
firm  determination,  so  far  as  I  may  be  able,  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  preserve  the  decorum 
of  this  body ;  to  administer  its  rules  with  firm¬ 
ness  and  courtesy,  and  to  conduct  its  business 
with  strict  impartiality.  If  such  a  determination, 
united  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  our  legislation 
take  such  shape  as  will  best  tend  to  secure  the 
independence,  maintain  the  honor,  and  advance 
the  welfare  of  this  entire  Confederacy  —  if  this 
could  command  success,  I  am  sure  I  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed.  But  other  qualifications  are  re¬ 
quisite,  about  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  promise. 
If  in  anything  I  may  fall  short,  I  trust  that  the 
same  kind  partiality,  which  has  called  me  to  this 
position,  will  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over 
my  defects,  and  will  give  me  in  every  time  of 
trial  that  kind  cooperation  and  generous  support 
which  my  deficiencies  may  require.  The  una¬ 
nimity  with  which  you  have  made  this  election, 
is  a  happy  augury  of  the  spirit  with  which  your 
proceedings  will  be  governed.  This  is  no  time 
for  resentments — no  time  for  jealousies  or  heart¬ 
burnings.  Influenced  by  a  great  common  pur¬ 
pose,  sharing  together  the  same  rich  hope,  and 
united  by  a  common  destiny,  let  us  hush  every 
murmur  of  discontent,  and  banish  every  feeling 
of  personal  grief.  Here  let  us  know  no  man, 
save  as  a  co-laborer  in  the  same  great  cause,  sus¬ 
taining  those  whom  circumstances  may  designate 
to  go  forward ;  seeking  nothing  for  the  sake  mere¬ 
ly  of  personal  gratification,  but  willing  rather  to 
yield  everything  for  the  public  good  ;  “in  honor 
preferring  one  another.”  That  some  of  you,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  momentary  impulse,  should  grow 
restive  under  the  enforcements  of  those  rules 
which  you  may  make  for  your  own  government, 
would  be  a  matter  neither  of  surprise  nor  of  com¬ 
plaint.  But  he  will  prove  himself  either  a  weak 
or  a  bad  man  who,  on  reflection,  fails  to  call  back 
his  wayward  spirit,  and  subject  it  to  necessary 
restraint.  Submission  to  constituted  authority 
is  the  primary  necessity  in  all  communities,  and 
self-control  is  the  chief  lesson  of  individual  life. 
In  the  light  of  passing  events,  we  can  measure 
the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  excellence  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  when  it  is  said:  “Better  is  he 
who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  a 
city.”  The  gaze  of  the  world  is  fixed  upon  us. 
Nations  look  on,  curious  to  see  how  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  will  move  off;  and  what  man¬ 
ner  of  men  have  been  chosen  to  guide  its  earliest 
movements.  It  is  indeed  a  new  system ;  for, 
rhough  coinciding  in  many  particulars  with  that 
under  which  we  lived  so  long,  it  yet  differs  from 
it  in  many  essential  particulars.  When  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1787  was  put  in  operation,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  had  been  successfully  closed. 
Peace  prevailed  throughout  our  whole  land,  and 
hallowed  all  its  borders.  The  industrial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  long  held  back,  now  bound¬ 
ed  forward  and  expanded  with  all  the  vigor  and 
rankness  of  tropical  vegetation  beneath  the  influ- 
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ence  of  a  midsummer  sun.  The  trial  which  that 
Constitution  had  to  encounter,  in  its  earliest  as 
well  as  in  more  matured  existence,  was  simply 
one  engendered  by  a  conflict  of  those  interests. 
The  question  was,  whether  it  could  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  all  these  interests,  without  becoming  the 
partisan  of  one  and  the  oppressor  of  the  other ; 
or,  in  fact,  whether  it  has  the  sustaining  power 
to  preserve  its  integrity  against  the  influence  of 
interest,  wielded  by  ambition.  We  have  seen 
the  result.  The  case  with  our  Constitution  is 
very  different.  It  is  put  in  operation  in  time  of 
war,  and  its  first  movements  are  disturbed  by 
the  shock  of  battle.  Its  trial  is  one  created  by 
the  urgencies  of  this  contest.  The  question  to 
be  decided  is,  whether,  without  injury  to  its  own 
integrity,  it  can  supply  the  machinery,  and  afford 
the  means  requisite  to  conduct  this  war  to  that 
successful  conclusion,  which  the  people,  in  their 
heart  of  hearts,  have  resolved  on,  and  which,  I 
trust,  has  been  decreed  in  that  higher  court  from 
whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  The  solution 
of  this  question  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  future. 
But  our  system  can  never  perish  out  like  that  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  When  ambition  and  in¬ 
terest  seized  upon  that,  and  destroyed  its  inte¬ 
grity,  they  were  not  allowed  to  appropriate  the 
rule  altogether  to  themselves.  Fanaticism  came 
forward,  and  demanded  to  be  received  as  a  parti¬ 
cipant  of  power  with  them,  and  it  claimed  not  in 
vain.  Beneath  the  sway  of  this  unholy  trium¬ 
virate,  justice  was  forgotten,  intolerance  was  es¬ 
tablished,  private  morals  were  ruined,  and  public 
virtue  perished.  All  feeling  of  constitutional  re¬ 
straint  passed  away,  and  all  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  was  forever  lost.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  government  degenerated  into  the  abso¬ 
lute  rule  of  a  numerical  majority.  Already  the 
weaker  section  was  marked  out  for  destruction 
by  the  stronger,  and  then  came  disruption  and 
overthrow.  Since  then,  tyranny  the  most  abso¬ 
lute,  and  perjury  the  most  vile,  have  destroyed 
the  last  vestige  of  soundness  in  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  new  system  is  designed  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  old.  Certainly  it  is  founded  in  a 
different  system  of  political  philosophy,  and  is 
sustained  by  a  peculiar  and  more  conservative 
state  of  society.  It  has  elements  of  strength  and 
long  life.  But  at  the  threshold  lies  the  question 
I  have  already  stated.  Can  it  legitimately  afford 
the  means  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  ?  If  not,  it  must  perish,  but  a  successful 
result  must  be  achieved.  But  it  must  be  destroy¬ 
ed  not  by  the  hand  of  violence,  or  by  the  taint 
of  perjury.  It  must  go  out  peacefully,  and  in 
pursuance  of  its  own  provisions.  Better  submit 
to  momentary  inconvenience  than  to  injure  re¬ 
presentative  honor,  or  violate  public  faith.  In 
the  whole  book  of  expedients  there  is  no  place  for 
falsehood  and  perjury.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
assiduously  cultivate  the  feeling  of  respect  for 
constitutional  limitation,  and  a  sacred  reverence 
for  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Seeing,  therefore, 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
we  are  custodians  of  the  nation’s  life,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Constitution’s  integrity,  what 


manner  of  men  should  we  be  ?  How  cool,  how 
considerate,  how  earnest,  how  indexible,  how 
true !  Having  no  prospect  in  the  future,  save 
through  the  success  of  our  cause,  how  regardless 
should  we  be  of  all  selfish  views,  and  plans  of 
personal  advancement !  Selected  by  the  people 
to  take  care  of  the  state  in  this  time  of  difficulty 
and  of  trial,  how  we  ought  to  dedicate  ourselves 
in  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  energy  to  the  public 
service !  Neither  history  has  recorded,  nor  song 
depicted,  nor  fable  shadowed  forth,  higher  in¬ 
stances  of  self-devotion  than  ought  to  be  shown 
in  the  conduct  of  this  Congress.  It  is  not  allow¬ 
ed  us  to  pursue  a  course  of  obscure  mediocrity. 
We  inaugurate  a  government,  we  conduct  a  re¬ 
volution.  W e  must  live,  live  forever,  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  men,  either  for  praise  or  for  blame.  If 
we  prove  equal  to  the  crisis  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  maintain  imperishable  honor.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  show  ourselves  incompetent 
to  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  we  shall  sink  be¬ 
neath  the  contempt  of  mankind.  Truly,  our  po¬ 
sition  is  one  of  great  import.  Our  gallant  army 
now  holds,  as  it  deserves,  the  first  place  in  the 
thoughts  and  affections  of  our  people.  But  of 
scarcely  less  importance  in  the  estimation  of  all, 
is  the  legislative  authority  wffiich  initiates  the  true 
civil  policy  of  the  Confederacy,  and  which  sus¬ 
tains  and  upholds  that  army  itself.  And  when 
the  latter  shall  have  accomplished  its  holy  mis¬ 
sion,  by  driving  the  invader  from  the  soil  which 
he  desecrates  and  pollutes ;  and  when  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  and  free  people,  more  generous  than 
a  Roman  senate,  shall  for  this  service  decree  to.it 
one  life-long  ovation,  if  true  to  ourselves,  and 
competent  to  their  duty,  this  Congress  will  be 
united  in  the  triumphal  honors.  And  if  this 
Constitution  be  desired  to  go  forward,  as  we  hope 
and  believe  it  will,  to  a  distant  future,  gaining 
new  strength  from  trial,  winning  new  triumphs 
from  time,  giving  protection  and  peace  to  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  happy  and  enlightened  people, 
as  the  gray-haired  sires  and  venerated  patriarchs 
of  ages  now  remote,  shall  seek  to  inspire  the  cou¬ 
rage,  and  fire  the  hearts  of  the  ingenuous  youth 
of  their  day,  by  recommitting  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  army  which  achieved  our  independence,  let 
the  lesson  be  extended  and  enlarged  by  enabling 
them  to  tell  also  of  the  self-sacrifice,  patriotism, 
and  enlarged  statesmanship  of  the  Congress  which 
inaugurated  the  permanent  Constitution  of  this 
Southern  Confederacy.  Again,  I  thank  you. 

When  the  Speaker  had  concluded  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Curry,  of  Alabama,  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Clerk,  and  put  in 
nomination  Mr.  Emmett  Dixon,  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pryor,  of  Virginia,  nominated  Mr.  M.  W. 
Cluskey,  of  Tennessee,  and  supported  the  nomi¬ 
nation  earnestly. 

Mr.  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  nominated  Mr.  James 
McDonald,  of  Virginia,  and  earnestly  supported 
the  nomination.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  McD.’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  editors  of  an  influential  journal 
in  this  city — a  journal  which,  he  said,  had  taken 
an  early  and  decided  stand  in  defence  of  our 
rights,  and  which  had  zealously  labored  for  the 
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maintenance  of  constitutional  liberty.  He  hoped 
it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  elect  Mr. 
McDonald,  which  would  be  an  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  in  its  organization,  to  disregard 
former  political  opinions  in  the  selection  of  its 
officers. 

A  member  from  Missouri  nominated  Mr.  Thos. 
B.  Johnson,  of  that  State,  and  sustained  his  nom¬ 
ination  by  an  appropriate  and  touching  allusion 
to  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  citizens,  and  the 
sufferings  she  had  endured  to  release  herself 
from  the  oppressive  thraldom  of  the  Abolition 
Government.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  gentleman  of 
eminent  qualifications,  and  the  State  of  Missouri 
would  accept  as  a  high  compliment  his  selection 
as  the  Clerk  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
government.  The  Clerk  then  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  with  the  following  result :  First  vote — 
Dixon,  thirty-six;  Clusky,  twenty-eight;  John¬ 
son,  twenty-one  ;  McDonald,  seven.  Mr.  Lyons 
withdrew  the  name  of  Mr.  McDonald,  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  a  second  vote,  as  follows : 
Dixon,  forty-one;  Cluskey,  twenty-seven;  John¬ 
son,  nineteen.  There  being  no  election,  a  third 
and  final  vote  was  had,  which  decided  the  con¬ 
test  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dixon.  Third  vote — Dixon, 
forty-four;  Cluskey,  twenty -six;  Johnson,  sev¬ 
enteen. 

Mr.  Dixon  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  was  duly  declared  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  House 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Doorkeeper,  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  R.  H.  Wynn,  of  Alabama. 


“CONFEDERATE”  CONGRESS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
first  Congress  of  the  permanent  government  of  the 
confederate  States. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  provisional  Congress. 

SENATE. 


ALABAMA. 

C.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 
William  L.  Yancey, 

ARKANSAS. 

Robert  W.  Johnson,* 
C.  B.  Mitchell. 

FLORIDA. 

James  M.  Baker, 

A.  E.  Maxwell. 

GEORGIA. 

Robert  Toombs,* 

B.  H.  Hill* 

KENTUCKY. 

H.  C.  Burnett, 
William  E.  Sims. 

LOUISIANA. 

Edward  Sparrow, 

T.  J.  Sommers. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

James  Phelan. 

A.  G.  Brown, 

MISSOURI. 

J.  B.  Clarke, 

R.  L.  E.  Payton. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

George  Davis,* 
William  T.  Dortch. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

R.  W.  Barnwell,* 
James  L.  Orr.* 

TENNESSEE. 

G.  A.  Henry, 

L.  C.  Haynes. 

TEXAS. 

Lewis  T.  Wigfall, 
W.  S.  Oldham.* 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 

Dist. 

1.  T.  J.  Foster, 

2.  W.  R.  Smith, 

3.  J.  P.  Rawls, 

4.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,* 

5.  F.  S.  Lyon, 

6.  W.  P.  Chilton,* 

7.  D.  Clopton, 

8.  J.  L.  Pugh, 

9.  E.  S.  Dargan. 

ARKANSAS. 


NORTH-CAROLTNA. 

Dist. 

1.  W.  N.  H.  Smith,* 

2.  R.  R.  Bridgers, 

3.  0.  R.  Keenan, 

4.  T.  D.  McDowell, 

5.  A.  H.  Herington, 

6.  J.  R.  McLean, 

7.  - Ashe, 

8.  William  Lander, 

9.  B.  S.  Gaither, 

10.  A.  T.  Davidson* 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


1.  G.  A.  Garland, 

2.  James  M.  Patterson,  1.  John  McQueen, 

(Incomplete.)  2.  W.  P.  Miles,* 

3.  L.  M.  Ayer, 

4.  M.  L.  Bonham, 

5.  James  Farrow, 

6.  W.  W.  Boyce.* 


FLORIDA. 


1.  James  B.  Dawkins, 

2.  R.  A.  Hilton. 


GEORGIA. 

1.  Julian  Hartridge, 

2.  Chas.  S.  Munnerlyn, 

3.  Hines  Holt, 

4.  A.  H.  Kenan,* 

5.  D.  W.  Lewis, 

0.  W.  W.  Clark, 

7.  R.  P.  Trippe, 

8.  L.  J.  Gatrell, 

9.  Hardy  Strickland, 
10.  A.  R.  Wright. 

KENTUCKY. 

(Not  yet  elected.) 

LOUISIANA. 


TENNESSEE. 

1.  J.  B.  Ileiskill, 

2.  W.  G.  Swann, 

3.  - Tibbs, 

4.  J.  B.  Gardensliire, 

5.  H.  S.  Foote, 

6.  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 

7.  G.  W.  Jones, 

8.  - Menses, 

9.  J.  D.  C.  Atkins  * 

10.  J.  V.  Wright, 

11.  D.  M.  Currin* 

TEXAS. 

1.  J.  A.  AVilcox, 

2.  C.  C.  Herbert, 


1.  C.  J.  Villere, 

2.  Charles  M.  Canrad,*  o  p  jy  Gray 

3.  Duncan  F.  Kedner,*  4'  p‘  g  gexton 

4.  L.  J.  Dupre,  '  :  -  - 

5.  J.  L.  Lewis, 

6.  J.  Perkins,  Jr.* 


MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  J.  AV.  Clapp, 

2.  Reuben  Davis, 

3.  Israel  AVelch, 

4.  II.  C.  Chambers, 

5.  O.  R.  Singleton, 
G.  E.  Barksdale, 

7.  John  J.  McRae. 

MISSOURI. 

1.  AV.  M.  Cook, 

2.  T.  C.  Harris, 

3.  C.  AV.  Bell, 

4.  A.  II.  Condon, 

5.  G.  G.  West, 

6.  L.  W.  Freeman, 

7.  - Hyer. 


5.  M.  D.  Grapham, 

6.  B.  II.  E.  P.  Person. 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  M.  R.  II.  Garnett, 

2.  J.  B.  Chambliss, 

3.  J.  Tyler, 

4.  R.  A.  Pryor,* 

5.  T.  S.  Bocock,* 

6.  J.  Goode,  Jr., 

7.  J.  P.  Holcombe, 

8.  D.  C.  De  Jarnette, 

9.  William  Smith, 

10.  A.  R.  Boteler, 

11.  J.  B.  Baldwin, 

12.  AV.  R.  Staples, * 

13.  AValter  Preston,* 

14.  A.  G.  Jenkins, 

15.  Robert  Johnson,* 
1G.  C.  W.  Russell. 

-Brandon  (Miss.')  Republican. 


Doc.  49. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  UNION  COM¬ 
MANDERS. 


VIRGINIA. 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter, 
William  B.  Preston. 


Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  February  18,  1862. 
The  mission  of  our  joint  expedition  is  not  to 
invade  any  of  your  rights,  but  to  assert  the  au 
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thority  of  the  United  States,  and  to  close  with 
you  the  desolating  war  brought  upon  your  State 
by  comparatively  a  few  bad  men  in  your  midst. 

Influenced  infinitely  more  by  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions  of  human  nature  than  by  any  show  of  ele¬ 
vated  reason,  they  are  still  urging  you  astray  to 
gratify  their  unholy  purpose. 

They  impose  upon  your  credulity  by  telling 
you  of  wicked  and  even  diabolical  intentions  on 
our  part — of  our  desire  to  destroy  your  freedom, 
demolish  your  property,  liberate  your  slaves,  in¬ 
jure  your  women,  and  such  like  enormities — all 
of  which,  we  assure  you,  is  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  utterly  and  wilfully  false. 

We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourselves,  and 
we  profess  to  know  full  well,  and  to  feel  pro¬ 
foundly  the  sacred  obligations  of  that  character. 

No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the 
demands  of  humanity  or  justice  will  be  disre¬ 
garded. 

We  shall  inflict  no  injury,  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  your  own  acts,  and  upon  this  you  may  con¬ 
fidently  rely. 

Those  men  are  your  worst  enemies.  They,  in 
truth,  have  drawn  you  into  your  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  the  real  disturbers  of  your  peace  and 
the  happiness  of  your  firesides. 

We  invite  you  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilisation,  to 
separate  yourselves  at  once  from  their  malign  in¬ 
fluence,  to  return  to  your  allegiance,  and  not  com¬ 
pel  us  to  resort  further  to  the  force  under  our 
control. 

The  Government  asks  only  that  its  authority 
may  be  recognised,  and,  we  repeat,  in  no  man¬ 
ner  or  way  does  it  desire  to  interfere  with  your 
laws  constitutionally  established,  your  institu¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  property  of  any 
sort,  your  usages  in  any  respect. 

L.  M.  GoLDSBORouon, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  North-Atlantic  Blockading  Squad’n. 

A.  E.  Burnside, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  Department  of  North-Carolina. 


Doc.  50. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GEORGIA. 

_  Fei.low  -  Citizens  :  In  a  few  days  the  provi¬ 
sional  government  of  the  confederate  States  will 
live  only  in  history.  With  it  we  shall  deliver  up 
the  trust  we  have  endeavored  to  use  for  your 
benefit  to  those  more  directly  selected  by  your¬ 
selves.  I  he  public  record  of  our  acts  is  familiar 
to  you,  and  requires  no  further  explanation  at 
our  hands.  Of  those  matters  which  policy  has 
required  to  be  secret  it  would  be  improper  now 
to  speak.  I  his  address  therefore  will  have  no 
personal  reference.  We  arc  well  assured  that 
there  exists  no  necessity  for  us  to  arouse  your 
patriotism  nor  to  inspire  your  confidence.  We 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  unanimity  of  our  State 
in  its  resolutions  and  its  hopes.  And  we  are 
proud  with  you  that  Georgia  has  been  “illus¬ 
trated,”  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  illustrated 
again  by  her  sons  in  our  holy  struggle.  The 


first  campaign  is  over ;  each  partjr  rests  in  place, 
while  the  winter’s  snow  declares  an  armistice 
from  on  high.  The  results  in  the  field  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  you,  and  we  will  not  recount  them.  To 
some  important  facts  we  call  your  attention : 

First.  The  moderation  of  our  own  government 
and  the  fanatical  madness  of  our  enemies  have 
dispersed  all  differences  of  opinion  among  our 
people,  and  united  them  forever  in  the  war  of 
independence.  In  a  few  Border  States  a  waning 
opposition  is  giving  way  before  the  stern  logic  of 
daily  developing  facts.  The  world’s  history  does 
not  give  a  parallel  instance  of  a  revolution  based 
upon  such  unanimity  among  the  people. 

Second.  Our  enemy  has  exhibited  an  energy,  a 
perseverance,  and  an  amount  of  resources  which 
we  had  hardly  expected,  and  a  disregard  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  which  we  can  hardly  credit. 
The  result  of  both,  however,  is  that  power  which 
is  the  characteristic  element  of  despotism,  and 
renders  it  as  formidable  to  its  enemies  as  it  is 
destructive  to  its  subjects. 

Third.  An  immense  army  has  been  organized 
for  our  destruction,  which  is  being  disciplined  to 
the  unthinking  stolidity  of  regulars.  With  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  seas,  our  enemy  is 
enabled  to  throw  upon  the  shores  of  every  State 
the  nucleus  of  an  army.  And  the  threat  is 
made,  and  doubtless  the  attempt  will  follow  in 
early  spring,  to  crush  us  with  a  giant’s  grasp 
by  a  simultaneous  movement  along  our  entire 
borders. 

Fourth.  With  -whatever  alacrity  our  people 
may  rush  to  arms,  and  with  whatever  energy  our 
■government  may  use  its  resources,  we  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  cope  with  our  enemy  either  in  numbers, 
equipments,  or  munitions  of  war.  To  provide 
against  these  odds  we  must  look  to  desperate 
courage,  unflinching  daring,  and  universal  self- 
sacrifice. 

Fifth.  The  prospect  of  foreign  interference  is 
at  least  a  remote  one,  and  should  not  be  relied 
on.  If  it  comes,  let  it  be  only  auxiliary  to  our 
own  preparations  for  freedom.  To  our  God  and 
ourselves  alone  we'  should  look. 

These  are  stern  facts  ;  perhaps  some  of  them 
are  unpalatable.  But  we  are  deceived  in  you  if 
you  would  have  us  to  conceal  them  in  ord£r  to 
deceive  you.  The  only  question  for  us  and  for 
you  is,  as  a  nation  and  individually,  what  have 
we  to  do  ?  We  answer : 

First.  As  a  nation  we  should  be  united,  for¬ 
bearing  to  one  another,  frowning  upon  all  fac¬ 
tious  opposition  and  censorious  criticisms,  and 
giving  a  trustful  and  generous  confidence  to  those 
selected  as  our  leaders  in  the  camp  and  the  coun¬ 
cil-chamber. 

Second.  We  should  excite  every  nerve,  and 
strain  every  muscle  of  the  body  politic,  to  main¬ 
tain  our  financial  and  military  healthfulness,  and, 
by  rapid  aggressive  action,  make  our  enemies  feel, 
at  their  own  firesides,  the  horrors  of  a  war  brought 
on  by  themselves. 

The  most  important  matter  for  you,  however, 
is  your  individual  duty.  What  can  you  do? 

The  foot  of  the  oppressor  is  on  the  soil  of 
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Georgia.  He  comes  with  lust  in  his^  eye,  poverty 
in  his  purse,  and  hell  in  his  heart.  He  comes  a 
robber  and  a  murderer.  How  shall  you  meet  him  ? 
With  the  sword  at  the  threshold !  With  death 
for  him  or  for  yourself !  But  more  than  this- 
let  every  woman  have  a  torch,  every  child  a  fire¬ 
brand — let  the  loved  homes  of  youth  he  made 
ashes,  and  the  fields  of  our  heritage  be  made 
desolate.  Let  blackness  and  ruin  mark  your  de¬ 
parting  steps  if  depart  you  must,  and  let  a  desert 
more  terrible  than  Sahara  welcome  the  vandals. 
Let  every  city  be  levelled  by  the  flames,  and 
every  village  be  lost  in  ashes.  Let  your  faithful 
slaves  share  your  fortune  and  your  crust.  Trust 
wife  and  children  to  the  sure  refuge  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  God — preferring  even  for  these  loved  ones 
the  charnel-house  as  a  home  than  loathsome  vas¬ 
salage  to  a  nation  already  sunk  below  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  civilized  world.  This  may  be  your 
terrible  choice,  and  determine  at  once  without 
dissent,  as  honor  and  patriotism  and  duty  to  God 
require. . 

Fellow  -  Citizens  :  Lull  not  yourselves  into  a 
fatal  security.  Be  prepared  for  every  contingen¬ 
cy.  This  is  our  only  hope  for  a  sure  and  honor¬ 
able  peace.  If  our  enemy  was  to-day  convinced 
that  the  feast  herein  indicated  would  welcome 
him  in  every  quarter  of  this  confederacy,  we 
know  his  base  character  well  enough  to  feel  as¬ 
sured  he  would  never  come.  Let,  then,  the 
smoke  of  your  homes,  fired  by  women’s  hands, 
tell  the  approaching  foe  that  over  sword  and 
bayonet  they  will  rush  only  to  fire  and  ruin. 

We  have  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  you.  He 
is  blind  to  every  indication  of  Providence  who 
has  not  seen  an  Almighty  hand  controlling  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  The  wind,  the  wave, 
the  cloud,  the  mist,  the  sunshine,  and  the  storm, 
have  all  ministered  to  our  necessities,  and  fre¬ 
quently  succored  us  in  our  distresses.  We  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  recount  the  numerous  instances 
which  have  called  forth  our  gratitude.  We  would 
join  you  in  thanksgiving  and  praise.  “  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?” 

Nor  would  we  condemn  your  confident  look  to 
our  armies,  when  they  can  meet  with  a  foe  not 
too  greatly  their  superior  in  numbers.  The  year 
past  tells  a  story  of  heroism  and  success  of  which 
our  nation  will  never  be  ashamed.  These  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  should  only  stimulate  us  to 
greater  deeds  and  nobler  efforts.  An  occasional 
reverse  we  must  expect — such  as  has  depressed 
us  within  the  last  few  days.  This  is  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

We  have  no  fears  of  the  result — the  final  issue. 
You  and  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  holy  cause,  but  our  honor  will  be 
saved  untarnished,  and  our  children’s  children 
will  rise  up  to  call  us  “  blessed.” 

Howell  Cobb, 

It.  Toombs, 

M.  J.  Crawford, 

Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb. 

Yol.  IY.  — Doc.  13 


Doc.  51. 

GOY.  HARRIS’S  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  19,  1862. 

To  the  Commanders  of  the  Militia  : 

1.  The  State  of  Tennessee  has  been  invaded 
by  an  enemy  that  threatens  the  destruction  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  her  people — to  meet 
and  repel  which  you  are  required  to  call  at  once 
to  the  field  the  whole  effective  force  under  your 
command  that  is  or  can  be  armed,  which  you 
will  immediately  organize  and  march  to  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  hereafter  designated. 

2.  You  will  make  vigilant  efforts  to  secure  for 
the  troops  under  your  command  every  available 
weapon  of  defence  that  can  be  had. 

3.  The  militia  in  the  First  division,  from  the 
counties  above  and  adjoining  Knox  County,  will 
rendezvous  at  the  city  of  Knoxville.  The  militia 
from  the  counties  in  this  division  south  of  Knox¬ 
ville  will  rendezvous  at  Chattanooga.  The  militia 
of  the  Second  and  Third  divisions  will  rendez¬ 
vous  at  General  A.  S.  Johnston’s  headquarters. 
The  militia  in  the  Fourth  division,  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Henry,  Weakley,  Gibson,  Carroll,  Benton, 
Decatur,  Hardin,  McNairy,  Hardeman  and  Madi¬ 
son,  will  rendezvous  at  Henderson  Station,  and 
those  from  the  other  counties  of  this  division  will 
rendezvous  at  Memphis. 

4.  The  general  officers  will  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  to  and  the 
supply  and  subsistence  of  their  commands  at 
said  rendezvous.  All  receipts  and  orders  given 
by  them  for  such  purpose  will  be  evidence  of  in¬ 
debtedness  upon  the  part  of  the  State.  They 
will,  by  proper  orders,  consolidate  squads  into 
companies. 

5.  Thorough  and  efficient  drill  and  discipline 
of  the  forces  must  be  enforced  by  all  com¬ 
manders. 

6.  Regular  and  constant  reports  must  be  made 
by  officers  commanding  divisions,  posts  and  de¬ 
tachments  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

7.  R.  C.  Foster,  of  the  county  of  Davidson,  is 
appointed  Acting  Major-General  for  the  Second 
division  of  the  Tennessee  militia. 

8.  Edwin  II.  Ewing,  of  the  county  of  Ruther¬ 
ford,  is  appointed  Acting  Major-General  for  the 
Third  division  of  the  Tennessee  militia. 

9.  Lucius  J.  Polk,  of  the  county  of  Maury, 
is  appointed  Acting  Brigadier- General  for  the 
Twenty-fourth  brigade  of  Tennessee  militia. 

10.  As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done  after  proper 
arrangements  are  made,  as  ordered  herein,  the 
forces  hereby  called  out  will  be  removed  to  their 
respective  rendezvous. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  relies  upon  your  ac¬ 
tivity  and  promptness  in  the  execution  of  this 
order.  It  is  your  attention  to  duty  that  will 
make  efficient  soldiers  of  your  commands.  By 
command  of  Isham  G.  Harris. 

W.  C.  Whitthorne, 

Adjutant-General. 
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PROCLAMATION— TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Executive  Department,  February  19, 1862. 

The  iall  of  Fort  Donelson,  so  bravely  and  so 
gloriously  defended,  and  accomplished  only  by 
vastly  superior  numbers,  opened  the  approaches 
to  your  State,  which  is  now  to  become  the  grand 
theatre  wherein  a  brave  people  will  show  to  the 
world,  by  their  heroism  and  suffering,  that  they 
are  worthy  to  be,  what  they  have  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  themselves  to  be,  freemen. 

Tennesseeans,  the  soil  of  3'our  State  is  polluted 
with  the  footstep  of  the  invader.  Your  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  advance  guard  have  fallen — nobly 
yielding  life  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  for  you  and 
your  children  the  priceless  inheritance  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  tyrant  and  the  usurper  marches  his 
hosts  upon  your  homes.  They  come  flushed  with 
temporary  success  and  confident  in  their  num¬ 
bers,  yet  relying  upon  your  tame  submission. 
The  hour  is  full  of  trial  and  danger,  yet  it  is  such, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  as  will  test  our  manhood 
and  our  spirit.  Let  us,  as  one  man,  rally  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  thus  cast  upon  us  to  repel  the 
invader  and  maintain  the  assertion  of  our  inde¬ 
pendence. 

As  Governor  of  your  State,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  its  army,  I  call  upon  every  able-bodied 
man  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  age,  to  enlist 
in  its  service.  I  command  him  who  can  obtain  a 
weapon,  to  march  with  our  armies.  I  ask  him 
who  can  repair  or  forge  an  arm,  to  make  it  ready 
at  once  for  the  soldier.  I  call  upon  every  citizen 
to  open  his  purse  and  his  storehouses  of  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  brave  defenders  of  our  soil.  I  bid 
the  old  and  the  young,  wherever  they  may  be,  to 
stand  as  pickets  to  our  struggling  armies. 

To  our  soldiers,  the  gallant  volunteers  who  are 
already  enlisted  in  the  defence  of  our  cause,  I  ap¬ 
peal.  Your  discipline,  your  skill,  and  your  cou¬ 
rage,  constitute  the  hope,  the  pride,  and  the  reli¬ 
ance  of  your  State.  Amid  the  thickening  perils 
that  now  environ  us,  undismayed  and  undaunt¬ 
ed,  re-volunteer,  and  from  the  ashes  of  our  re¬ 
verses  the  fire  of  faith  in  the  liberty  for  which  we 
strive  will  be  rekindled.  You  have  done  well  and 
nobly,  but  the  work  is  not  yet  accomplished. 
The  enemy  still  flaunts  his  banner  in  your  face; 
his  foot  is  upon  your  native  soil ;  the  echo  of  his 
drum  is  heard  in  your  mountains  and  valleys  ; 
hideous  desolation  will  soon  mark  his  felon  track, 
unless  he  is  repelled.  To  you  who  are  armed, 
and  have  looked  death  in  the  face,  who  have  been 
tried  and  are  the  “Old  Guard,”  the  State  appeals 
to  uphold  her  standard.  Encircle  that  standard 
with  your  valor  and  your  heroism,  and  abide  the 
fortunes  of  war  so  long  as  an  enemy  of  your  State 
shall  dare  confront  you.  The  enemy  relies  upon 
your  forfeiture  to  reenlist,  and  makes  sure  of  an 
easy  victory  in  your  want  of  endurance.  Disap¬ 
point  him ! 

To  those  who  have  not  enlisted  for  the  war,  I 
appeal.  Go,  cheer  your  brethren  already  there. 
Your  native  land  now  calls  upon  you ;  you  have 
only  waited  until  you  were  needed.  The  confed¬ 
erate  government  calls  upon  me  to  raise  thirty- 
two  regiments.  You  will  be  armed.  Gome, 


then,  it  is  for  your  independence,  your  homes, 
your  wives,  and  your  children,  Tennesseeans,  you 
are  to  fight.  Who  will,  who  can,  remain  idly  at 
home?  Will  you  stand  still  and  let  others  pour 
out  their  blood  for  your  safety  ?  Patriotism  and 
manhood  would  alike  cry  out  against  you. 

Let  not  a  day  pass  until  you  are  enrolled.  Let 
the  volunteer  in  the  field  reenlist.  Let  him  who 
can,  volunteer  for  the  war.  Let  those  of  whom 
imperative  obligations  demand  a  shorter  term  of 
service,  muster  as  militia-men. 

Tennesseeans  !  you  have  a  name  in  history ;  you 
have  a  traditional  renown  ;  shall  these  be  forfeited 
in  the  day  of  your  country’s  trial  ?  Shall  the 
black  banner  of  subjugation  wave  in  triumph  over 
your  altars  and  your  homes  ?  Shall  there  breathe 
between  you  and  your  God  an  earthly  master, 
before  whom  your  proud  spirit  shall  quail,  and 
your  knees  be  made  to  tremble  ?  By  the  memory 
of  our  glorious  dead — by  the  sacred  names  of  our 
wives  and  children  —  by  our  own  faith  and  our 
own  manhood,  no  !  Forbid  it,  sons  of  Tennessee ; 
forbid  it,  men  of  the  plains  and  of  the  mountains. 
I  invoke  you  now  to  follow  me  ;  I  am  of  the  army 
of  Tennessee,  determined  upon  the  field  to  stake 
the  honor  and  the  name  of  that  army  of  which 
you  have  made  me  commander-in-chief.  It  is 
there  that  I  will  meet  with  you  whatever  may 
threaten  or  imperil  the  fair  fame  of  either.  In 
view  of  the  exposed  condition  of  your  capital,  and 
by  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  I  have  called  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  together  at  this  city. 

It  was  a  duty  I  conceived  I  owed  you  to  re¬ 
move,  whilst  it  could  be  done  in  perfect  safety, 
the  archives  of  the  State.  This  is  not  a  fit  occa¬ 
sion  to  inquire  how  your  capital  became  so  ex¬ 
posed.  A  series  of  reverses,  not  looked  for,,  made 
the  way  to  Nashville  comparatively  easy  in  the 
enemy.  Temporarily  and  until  our  armies  have 
made  a  stand,  the  officers  of  state  will  be  located 
in  Memphis. 

Leaving  the  officers  of  state  to  the  immediate 
discharge  of  their  duties,  I  repair  to  the  field,  and 
ao-ain  invoke  you  to  follow  me  to  the  battle 
wherein  the  fortunes  of  all  are  to  be  lost  or  won. 
Orders  to  the  militia  will  be  issued  with  this 
proclamation,  designating  the  rendezvous,  and 
giving  such  other  directions  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper.  I  am  pleased  to  accompany  this 
proclamation  with  the  assurance  that  active  aid 
and  heavy  support  will  be  given  you  by  the  con¬ 
federate  government.  Isham  G.  Harris. 


Doc.  52. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  CLARKSVILLE. 

The  following  is  the  official  announcement  by 
Commodore  Foote  of  the  capture  of  Clarksville, 
in  Tennessee  : 

Clarksville,  Tknn.,  February  20, 1862. 
Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Nary: 

Wo  have  possession  of  Clarksville.  The  citi- 
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zens  being  alarmed,  two  thirds  of  them  have  fled, 
and,  having  expressed  my  views  and  intentions  to 
the  Mayor  and  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  at  their  re¬ 
quest  I  have  issued  a  proclamation  assuring  all 
peaceably  disposed  persons  that  they  may  with 
safety  resume  their  business  avocations,  requir¬ 
ing  only  the  military  stores  and  equipments  to  be 
given  up,  and  holding  the  authorities  responsible 
that  this  shall  be  done  without  reservation. 

I  left  Fort  Donelson  yesterday  with  the  Cone¬ 
stoga,  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps,  and  the  Cairo, 
Lieut.  Commanding  Bryant,  on  an  armed  recon- 
noissance,  bringing  with  me  Col.  Webster  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  and  chief  of  Gen.  Grant’s  staff", 
who,  with  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  principal  fort  and  hoisted  the 
Union  flag  at  Clarksville. 

A  Union  sentiment  manifested  itself  as  we  came 
up  the  river. 

The  rebels  have  retreated  to  Nashville,  having 
set  fire,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens, 
to  the  splendid  railroad-bridge  across  the  Cumber¬ 
land  River. 

I  return  to  Fort  Donelson  to-day  for  another 
gunboat  and  six  or  eight  mortar  -  boats,  with 
which  I  propose  to  proceed  up  the  Cumberland. 

The  rebels  all  have  a  terror  of  the  gunboats. 
One  of  them,  a  short  distance  above  Fort  Donel¬ 
son,  had  previously  fired  an  iron  rolling-mill  be¬ 
longing  to  Hon.  John  Bell,  which  had  been  used 
by  the  rebels.  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer,  Commanding  Naval  Forces, 
Western  Waters. 


Doc.  53. 

FIGHT  AT  OCCOQUAN,  YA. 

NEW- YORK  “HERALD”  ACCOUNT. 

United  States  Steamer  Stepping  Stones,  ) 
Occoquan  Bay,  Potomac  River,  Feb.  20, 1832.  f 

Quite  a  brisk  little  action  has  just  taken  place 
in  Occoquan  Bay,  between  the  Stepping  Stones 
and  a  rebel  field-battery  of  five  guns. 

This  morning  we  ran  alongside  the  Yahkee, 
now  the  flag-ship,  when  a  rifled  twelve-pounder, 
belonging  to  that  vessel,  was  put  on  board  of  us. 
The  gun,  which,  while  on  board  the  Yankee,  had 
been  mounted  on  a  slide,  was  placed  on  a  field- 
carriage,  in  view  of  our  high  bulwarks.  Lieut. 
Commanding  Eastman  came  on  board,  with  the 
gig’s  crew,  to  take  temporary  command.  W e  then 
cast  offj  towing  the  launch  Decatur,  with  a  full 
crew  from  the  Yankee,  commanded  by  Master’s 
Mate  Lawrence,  a  young  gentleman  that  Capt. 
Eastman  generally  intrusts  with  special  duties, 
such  as  that  of  to-day. 

It  was  evident  that  something  was  up,  and  it 
soon  became  certain  that  Occoquan  Bay  was  to 
be  reconnoitred.  We  ran  up  three  or  four  miles, 
when  the  launch  was  cast  loose,  and  proceeded 
toward  the  shore  to  search  some  houses  near  the 
beach.  We  threw  in  one  shell  from  the  rifle, 
under  cover  of  which  the  landing  was  effected. 
The  Stepping  Stones  then  stood  toward  a  schoon¬ 
er,  lower  down  the  creek.  On  our  way,  a  four- 


horse  wagon  was  seen  making  its  way  along,  a 
little  above  the  beach.  We  lay  to  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  launch  again  came  alongside,  and 
was  made  fast  astern.  The  officers  and  crew  had 
found  nothing  suspicious  in  the  houses.  We 
then  stood  for  Freestone  Point,  the  launch  hav¬ 
ing  been  again  sent  on  shore  on  the  way  down 
for  another  domiciliary  visitation,  but  nothing 
illegal  was  found.  Sufficient  time  had  now 
elapsed  for  the  rebels  to  bring  their  forces  down, 
when  Capt.  Eastman  once  more  gave  orders  to 
move  up  the  bay.  All  hands  were  at  quarters 
and  every  preparation  made  for  a  fight,  when,  on 
arriving  abreast  of  the  schooner,  a  little  above 
Freestone  Point,  several  men  were  seen  moving 
about  a  little  way  from  the  beach.  Fire  was  im¬ 
mediately  opened  from  our  rifle,  and  seconded  by 
our  smooth-bore  twelve-pounder,  which  was  with¬ 
in  range,  as  we  were  only  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  The  shells  went  right  into  the  sand. 
Capt.  Eastman  then  ordered  the  launch  to  open 
fire,  which  was  done.  Several  shells  had  been 
thrown  in  when  the  enemy  opened  fire  on  us. 
His  shots,  at  first,  fell  very  short,  but  some  of 
them,  which  ricocheted,  came  near  enough.  At 
length,  when  we  had  got  the  proper  range,  one 
of  our  shells  burst  right  in  the  midst  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  must  have  done  some  execution.  This 
was  followed  by  successive  shots  which  exploded 
in  the  right  place.  The  enemy’s  fire  now  waxed 
fast  and  furious.  Hardly  a  second  intervened 
between  each  gun,  and  the  smoke  curled  away  in 
white  wreaths  to  leeward.  The  smoke  of  their 
guns  and  the  flashes  of  flame  were  intermingled 
with  those  from  our  exploded  shells.  We  had 
now  moved  off  to  such  a  distance  that  the  smooth¬ 
bore  of  the  launch  and  our  own  were  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  use,  and  had  to  cease  firing ;  but  still  the 
shells  from  the  rifle  were  thrown  with  wonderful 
precision,  those  from  the  enemy  falling  short  and 
skipping  along  the  water.  At  length  the  enemy 
opened  fire  from  a  gun  of  much  larger  calibre 
than  the  rest,  sending  a  shot  which  whizzed 
over  our  quarter-deck,  right  over  the  heads  of 
the  men  working  the  rifle.  Capt.  Eastman  had 
a  narrow  escape.  Another  shot  went  over  the 
hurricane-deck,  between  the  smoke-stack  and  the 
walking-beam  ;  another  passed  close  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  pilot-house ;  a  fourth  swept  over  the 
quarter-deck,  in  about  the  same  direction  as  the 
first,  while  another  struck  the  American  ensign, 
passing  through  the  second  white  stripe  from 
the  top,  and  close  to  the  Union.  One  of  the 
enemy’s  shells  struck  the  water,  about  twenty 
yards  from  us,  and  exploded,  throwing  upward  a 
tongue  of  flame,  succeeded  by  smoke.  With  one 
solitary  serviceable  gun,  at  that  range  we  were 
no  match  for  the  enemy  with  his  live,  but  still 
the  unequal  contest  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit 
on  our  part,  till  the  exhaustion  of  our  ammuni¬ 
tion  compelled  us  to  retire. 

The  last  shot  we  fired  was  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  the  enemy,  but  he  continued  to 
blaze  away  at  us,  till  we  were  long  beyond  his 
superior  weight  of  metal.  We  used  percussion- 
shells,  not  one  of  which,  save  the  last,  failed  to 
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reach  the  shore  —  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  we  were  in  motion,  wffth  a  rather  rough  sea 
on  the  whole  time,  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
shells  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  was 
almost  marvellous.  Capt.  Eastman  sighted  the 
gun  himself  several  times,  and  every  one  of  his 
shots  told.  The  number  of  shells  fired  by  us 
was  between  twenty  and  thirty,  while  the  rebels 
must  have  thrown  much  over  a  hundred.  We 
were  not  struck,  and  none  of  our  men  were  hit, 
while  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  several 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  or,  at  least,  wounded. 
As  a  reconnoissance,  the  affair  was  eminently 
successful.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  sajr  that 
officers  and  men  behaved  with  the  accustomed 
bravery  of  American  sailors. 

Capt.  Grumley,  of  the  Stepping  Stones,  is  sick, 
but  he  left  his  bed  and  was  present,  though  not 
actively  engaged,  throughout  the  whole  affair. 


Doc.  54. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  WINTON,  N.  C. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  affair : 

United  States  Steamer  Delaware,  1 
Off  Winton,  N.  C.,  Feb.  21,  1862.  f 

On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  inst,  the 
flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Com.  S.  C.  Rowan, 
set  out  from  Edenton  for  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
Chowan  River  as  far  as  Winton,  and  the  Roanoke 
River  as  far  as  Plymouth.  The  first  detachment, 
under  Com.  Rowan,  consisted  of  the  Delaware, 
his  flag-ship,  and  the  Perry,  having  on  board  a 
company  of  the  Hawkins  Zouaves  ;  the  second 
detachment,  under  command  of  Lieut.  A.  Mur¬ 
ray,  comprised  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  day  was  spent  in  admiring 
the  picturesque  scenery  which  is  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chowan.  Here  and  there  were 
deserted  houses,  and  small  boats  drawn  up  upon 
the  shore  by  their  timid  owners,  who  had  left 
them  upon  our  approach.  Solitary  contrabands 
at  intervals  might  have  been  seen  waving  their 
hats  with  perfect  delight,  with  the  belief,  appa¬ 
rently,  that  Massa  Bobolition”  had  come  to  free 
them.  Not  a  single  white  man,  however,  was  to 
be  seen  until  within  twenty  miles  of  Winton, 
w  hen  a  party  of  fifteen  horsemen,  apparently  re¬ 
connoitring,  was  discovered  on  a  hill  some  dis¬ 
tance  inland. .  As  our  mission  was  one  of  peace, 
we  did  not  disturb  them,  more  especially  as  we 
learned  at  Elizabeth  City  that  five  hundred  Union 
men  at  Winton  had  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  desired  protection,  which  we  were  about 
taking  them.  (Of  the  warm  reception  the  five 
bundled  Union  men  gave  us  I  11  make  mention 
hereafter.)  Toward  evening  the  weather  be¬ 
came  quite  misty,  the  banks  of  the  river  assum¬ 
ing  rather  a  suspicious  character,  being,  in  fact 
natural  embankments,  affording  excellent  protec¬ 
tion  and  concealment,  either  to  infantry  or  artil¬ 
lery.  The  river  at  this  point  is  not  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  wide,  affording  hardly  room  enough 


to  tui  n  in.  When  about  opposite  to  the  landing- 
place  at  Winton,  Col.  Hawkins,  who  was  upon 
the  lookout  at  our  maintop,  sung  out  that  he  saw 
armed  men  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  an  entire 
regiment  drawn  up  in  line  on  the  hill,  covered 
by  the  trees  and  houses.  He  descended  from  his 
perch  in  a  manner  far  from  leisurely,  and  had 
hardly  reached  the  deck  before  a  volley  of  mus¬ 
ket  -  balls  and  buckshot  greeted  us.  For  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  we  were  the  recipients  of 
a  perfect  shower  of  balls,  no  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  piercing  different  parts  of  our  for¬ 
tunate  little  craft.  I  say  fortunate,  for  not  a  man, 
wonderful  to  relate,  was  injured  in  any  way,  al¬ 
though  there  were  some  narrow  escapes.  Mr. 
Gabaudan,  our  signal-officer,  who  was  on  deck 
at  the  time,  had  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  nearly  torn 
off  by  a  charge  of  buckshot,  and  many  of  our  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  escaped  as  narrowly.  The  banks 
of  the  river  being  quite  high,  we  were  at  the  time 
unable  to  bring  our  large  guns  to  bear  with  effect 
upon  them,  but  after  ascending  the  river,  passing 
through  their  terrific  storm  of  lead,  we  at  last 
got  into  range,  and  fired  with  terrible  effect  our 
shell  amongst  them.  When  we  returned  and  an¬ 
chored  some  eight  miles  below  the  village,  we 
afterward  learned  that  they  had  compelled  an 
aged  negro  woman  to  show  herself  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
us  to  land,  when  we  would  have  been,  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  cut  to  pieces.  But,  thank  God,  their  mean 
and  cowardly  device  failed. 

The  following  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  flo¬ 
tilla  got  under  weigh,  our  commander  being  de¬ 
termined  to  teach  them  a  lesson  and  administer 
a  warmer  reception  than  they  greeted  us  with 
the  day  before.  When  nearly  abreast  of  the 
landing,  the  United  States  steamer  Perry  opened 
the  ball  by  throwing  a  nine-inch  shell  into  the 
town,  followed  by  the  balance  of  the  flotilla. 
Signal  was  at  this  time  made  to  land  troops  from 
the  Hunchback  and  other  vessels  containing  the 
Hawkins  Zouaves,  which  was  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  and  they,  together  with  our  two  boat- 
rowitzers,  under  the  command  of  Acting  Master 
Hammond,  (promoted  for  his  bravery  at  Roanoke 
Island,)  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Winton 
situated  some  half  a  mile  back  from  the  landing. 
The  village  was  found  to  be  entirely  deserted, 
even  by  the  five  hundred  Union  men,  of  whom 
we  saw  no  trace,  unless  they  were  the  ones  who 
had  given  us  so  warm  a  reception  on  the  evening 
previous..  No  doubt  the  person  who  reported 
these  Union  men  was  a  rank  secessionist  and  spy. 
About  this  time  we  came  to  anchor,  and  Lieut. 
Commanding  Quackenbush  and  Acting  Assistant 
I  ay  master  F.  R.  Curtis  went  on  shore  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconnoitring,  and  while  there  took  pos¬ 
session  of  a  rebel  sloop  lying  at  the  wharf,  from 
which  place  they  ascended  the  banks  and  entered 
the  village,  where  they  found  the  Zouaves  in  full 
possession,  with  our  two  howitzers  guarding  the 
forks  of  the  road,  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning 
to  cover,  the  soldiers.  After  setting  fire  to  the 
town,  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the  church,)  and 
witnessing  the  total  destruction  of  the  same,  they 
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returned  on  board,  and  the  flotilla  weighed  an¬ 
chor  for  Roanoke  Island,  where  we  arrived  in 
safety. 


Doc.  55. 

BATTLE  OF  FORT  CRAIG,  N.  M. 

FOUGHT  FEBRUARY  21,  1S62. 

In  our  issue  of  the  twenty-second  ult.,  we  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Texans  had  probably  commenced 
a  retreat  South  on  the  nineteenth,  and  that  it 
was  supposed  they  would  not  make  battle  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Craig.  This,  however,  has  proved 
to  be  a  mistake.  Instead  of  making  a  general  re¬ 
treat,  they  only  retired  down  the  river  six  miles 
to  a  ford  by  which  they  could  conveniently  cross 
their  forces  to  the  east  bank. 

The  crossing  was  effected  on  the  nineteenth, 
and  at  an  early  hour  of  the  twentieth  they  were 
observed  to  be  marching  up  the  east  bank  toward 
the  Fort,  but  sufficiently  distant  from  it  to  be 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  largest  guns  on  the 
intrenchments.  The  distance  which  was  observed 
by  them  apparently  threw  them  among  the  sand¬ 
hills  through  which  the  scouts  had  informed  Col. 
Canby  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass  with 
their  batteries,  trains,  etc.  A  closer  inspection 
of  the  ground  brought  about  the  conviction  that 
the  scouts  were  much  mistaken,  and  that  the 
route  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  Texans  was 
practicable,  and  that  unless  they  were  intercepted 
they  would  gain  the  water  above  the  Fort,  obtain 
the  advantage  of  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  off  communication  from  above.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  nineteenth,  Col.  Canby  had  ordered 
the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Tenth  infantry  under 
Capts.  Selden  and  Wingate,  and  Cols.  Carson’s 
and  Pino’s  regiments  of  volunteers  to  cross  the 
river  and  occupy  a  position  on  an  elevation  oppo¬ 
site  the  Fort,  which  it  was  thought  the  enemy 
would  attempt  to  obtain  from  which  to  shell  the 
Fort.  These  forces  remained  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  all  night. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  twentieth,  the  cavalry 
under  Major  Duncan,  and  Capt.  McRae’s  battery 
were  ordered  across,  and  after  some  unavoidable 
delays,  were  brought  into  position  on  the  Pedregal 
between  the  river  and  the  enemy,  and  the  volun¬ 
teers  were  then  ordered  up  to  assume  line  of  bat¬ 
tle.  At  that  time  the  Texans  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  battery  and  cavalry,  under 
which  the  volunteers  were  attempted  to  be  placed 
in  order  of  battle,  but  which  occasioned  confusion 
in  Col.  Pino’s  regiment,  and  rendered  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  restore  them  to  order,  although  Major  Don¬ 
aldson,  Col.  Pino,  and  other  officers,  did  all  it  was 
in  the  power  of  men  to  do  to  quiet  them.  Col.  Kit 
Carson’s  regiment  observed  good  order  during 
the  cannonade.  The  whole  force  was  so  well 
protected  by  the  elevations  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  enemy,  that  the  firing  was  harm¬ 
less,  no  loss  of  life  having  been  occasioned  by  it, 
and  but  one  wounded  slightly,  by  a  splinter  from 
a  ball  which  struck  a  rock  and  broke. 

In  consequence  of  the  unmanageable  condition 


of  Col.  Pino’s  regiment,  Col.  Canby  ordered  a 
countermarch  to  the  Fort,  and  all  safely  returned 
before  night. 

The  Texans  had  now  been  from  water  a  whole 
day,  and  their  animals  were  suffering  extremely 
from  thirst.  So  exhausted  had  they  become,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  for  some  time  to  double 
teams  in  order  to  draw  the  wagons  up  the  hills  ; 
finally  they  broke  down  completely,  and  toward 
night  the  wagons  could  not  be  moved.  During 
the  night  and  next  morning  our  scouts  captured 
over  two  hundred  of  the  animals  which  broken 
away  from  the  inefficient  guard  which  had  been 
placed  over  them,  and  were  wandering  in  search 
of  water.  One  wagon-master  was  taken  prisoner 
during  the  morning  of  the  twenty -first,  who  gave 
the  above  information  in  reference  to  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  teams. 

The  loss  of  so  many  horses  and  mules  made  it 
necessary  for  the  enemy  to  abandon  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  their  wagons  in  the  morning,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  was  burned  by  our  scouts.  Some 
of  the  wagons  contained  provisions,  but  the  wag¬ 
ons  themselves,  as  we  understand,  were  more  loss 
to  the  Texans  than  the  provisions  and  teams. 
Had  the  sequel  been  different  from  what  it  proved 
to  be  in  the  engagement  on  the  twenty-first,  a 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  have  been 
impossible,  because  of  the  absence  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Without  entering  into  the  minutiae,  the 
above-is  a  general  statement  of  the  incidents  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth,  and  which  has  its 
chief  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  follow. 

About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first,  Col.  Canby  ordered  Col.  Roberts 
with  his  cavalry,  Col.  Valdez’s  cavalry,  Col.  Car¬ 
son’s  volunteers,  and  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
Tenth  infantry,  and  Capt.  McRae’s  and  Lieut. 
Hall’s  batteries^  to  proceed  up  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  prevent  the  Texans  from 
reaching  the  water  at  the  only  point  the  river  was 
accessible  by  the  sloping  bank.  This  position 
was  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  Fort,  and 
when  Col.  Roberts’s  command  reached  it,  he 
found  the  enemy  had  anticipated  his  march  and 
had  gained  the  water  first.  Col.  Roberts  imme¬ 
diately  opened  the  batteries  upon  them,  at  which 
they  retreated  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
killed  and  one  cannon.  The  gun  was  dismounted 
by  Capt.  McRae,  and  was  spiked  and  rendered 
useless  before  it  was  abandoned.  When  the  ene¬ 
my  retired  Col.  Roberts’s  force  crossed  the  river 
and  took  position  on  the  east  bank,  where  the 
fighting  was  kept  up  with  varied  success  until 
Capt.  McRae’s  battery  was  charged  and  taken. 

After  one,  Col.  Canby  came  on  the  field  with 
his  gutird  and  staff,  followed  by  Col.  Pino’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  volunteers,  and  assumed  command  in 
person.  Up  to  this  hour  the  fighting  had  been 
done  principally  with  the  batteries  ;  Capt.  McRae 
with  his  battery  occupying  a  position  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  and  Lieut.  Hall  with  two  twenty-four 
pounders  toward  the  right  of  the  line.  On  the 
left  flank  there  was  a  thick  wood  which  skirted 
to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  posi- 
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tion  held  by  Capt.  McRae’s  battery.  In  this  wood 
numerous  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  col¬ 
lecting  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  rather  outside  the  range  of  the  guns.  The 
object  of  this  not  being  known,  and  it  being  im¬ 
possible  to  discover  it  from  scouts,  Col.  Canby 
resolved  to  dislodge  them  from  the  shelter,  and 
ordered  the  battery  to  be  brought  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood  for  that  purpose.  Capt.  McRae’s 
battery,  thus  stationed,  was  to  be  supported  by 
two  companies  of  regulars  and  two  companies  of 
volunteers,  which  were  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
position  to  the  left  and  behind  the  battery.  Lieut. 
Hall’s  guns  were  to  be  supported  by  the  cavalry, 
and  Col.  Carson’s  regiment. 

These  arrangements  having  been  completed,  it 
was  designed  by  Col.  Canby  to  make  an  advance 
movement  toward  the  enemy.  Suddenly  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brisk  rattle  of  musketry  and  other  small 
arms  was  heard  toward  the  right  of  the  field ;  so 
loud  and  unexpected  was  it,  that  it  attracted  the 
general  attention  to  that  quarter,  no  one  being 
able  to  comprehend  why  an  occurrence  of  that 
character  should  take  place  there,  and  at  that 
time.  The  object,  however,  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  Texans  to  divert 
attention  from  the  movements  they  were  putting 
on  foot  for  the  batteries.  About  that  time  they 
began  the  charges,  and  such  charges  as  they  made 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare.  The  one  against  Lieut.  Hall’s 
battery  was  made  by  cavalry,  and  was  success¬ 
fully  repulsed  in  the  midst  of  great  carnage.  But 
the  one  upon  Capt.  McRae’s  cannot  be  described 
with  language.  The  enemy  advanced  steadily  on 
foot,  armed  principally -with  Colt’s  six-shooters. 
The  iron  hail  through  which  they  passed  cut 
through  their  ranks,  making  in  them  frightful 
vacancies,  but  it  had  no  other  effect. 

Volley  after  volley  did  the  faithful  and  brave 
McRae  discharge  upon  the  advancing  column,  un¬ 
til  it  seemed  that  demons  themselves  could  not 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  death-messengers  they 
sent  forth.  Op,  on,  rolled  the  enemy  in  death’s 
face,  as  it  was  belched  from  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
until  they  had  sent  to  their  last  long  homes  every 
one  that  manned  the  guns  except  one  or  two. 
They  gone,  the  battery  fell  easily  into  the  hands 
of  the  Texans,  who  had  dared  all  to  obtain  it. 
We  say  that  when  the  gunners  were  gone  the 
battery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  because 
the  support  which  was  intended  for  it  entirely 
failed.  The  regulars  and  volunteers  to  which  we 
have  referred,  as  having  been  detailed  for  that 
duty,  could  not  be  made  to  comply  with  it.  In 
their  flat  position  they  remained  until  it  was  no 
longer  safe,  and  then  made  a  precipitate  retreat 
for  the  river,  into  which  they  plunged,  in  spite  of 
the  urgent  remonstrances  and  orders  of  Col.  Can¬ 
by  and  others,  like  so  many  scared  cattle  would 
have  done.  Capt.  Lord’s  dragoons,  too,  failed  to 
charge  the  enemy  when  commanded.  We  are 
told  they  were  equally  obstinate  against  command 
or  entreaty  from  Major  Donaldson ;  and  no  effort 
to  rescue  the  battery  from  the  peril  into  which 
they  saw  it  falling  was  made. 


Bravery  and  cowardice  are  seldom  placed  in 
such  striking  contrast  as  they  were  during  this 
charge.  With  their  dead  companions  in  arms  in 
heaps  around  them,  and  over  which  they  had  to 
climb  to  serve  their  pieces,  the  gallant  McRae  and 
his  men  stood  at  the  post  of  duty  and  performed 
acts  of  heroism  worthy  Sparta’s  best  days,  until 
none  of  them  were  left  to  do  more,  while  those 
who  should  have  come  to  their  rescue  ingloriously 
fled,  and  many  of  them  fell  dead,  pierced  with 
balls  of  the  enemy,  received  in  the  back. 

’Alien  the  battery  was  lost,  the  fate  of  the  day 
was  sealed  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  and  our  forces 
retired  to  Fort  Craig  in  good  order,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  the  companies  above  referred  to. 

Col.  Canby  had  in  the  engagement  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  consisting  of  regu¬ 
lars  and  volunteers.  The  force  of  the  enemy  un¬ 
der  Col.  Steele  was  from  one  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand.  Our  loss  was,  according 
to  the  best  information,  fifty  or  sixty  killed,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  based  entirely  upon  sur¬ 
mise,  and  the  correct  number  will  not  be  known 
to  us.  W e  have  heard  nothing  in  regard  to  prison¬ 
ers  taken,  except  that  Capt.  Rossel,  of  the  regulars, 
was  taken  by  the  Texans.  His  horse  swamped 
while  crossing  the  river,  and  he  thus  fell  into  their 
hands. 

Throughout  the  engagement,  Col.  Canby  acted 
with  the  greatest  coolness  and  bravery,  and  was 
often  seen  In  positions  of  the  most  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  encouraging  the  men  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  giving  necessary  commands.  At 
no  time  did  he  avoid  the  exposure  of  his  person 
to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  when  his  presence 
among  them  was  necessary.  In  all  the  trying 
scenes  he  proved  himself  a  true  soldier,  and  by 
his  acts  showed  his  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

Col.  Roberts  and  Maj.  Donaldson,  too,  have  a 
good  report  to  make  for  themselves.  The  delib¬ 
eration  and  courage  with  which  they  conducted 
themselves  on  the  field  was  generally  observed 
and  greatly  admired. 

The  efficiency  with  which  Major  Duncan  and 
Col.  Carson  supported  Lieut.  Hall’s  battery  in  the 
charge  which  was  made  upon  it,  attest  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  by  them.  Lieut.  Hall  re¬ 
ceives  high  commendation  from  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  his  management  of  his  battery,  as  do  also 
those  who  assisted  him. 

Capt.  McRae  having  passed  from  this  stage  of 
action,  his  name  having  been  recorded  among 
those  of  the  world’s  heroes,  and  his  memory  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  we  will 
not  here  attempt  to  add  even  a  spark  to  the  lus¬ 
tre  of  a  fame  early  won  and  to  be  worn  through¬ 
out  time.  His  lieutenants,  Michler  and  Bell,  stood 
by  the  brave  captain  until  all  was  lost  beyond  re¬ 
demption. 

The  former  was  killed — the  latter  escaped  with 
a  very  slight  wound. 

Lieutenants  Anderson  and  Nicodemus  are  said 
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to  have  acted  with  great  gallantry.  The  former 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  by  a  cannon-ball, 
but  fortunately  escaped  without  personal  injury. 

There  may  be  some  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  the  action,  the  omission  of  whose  names  here 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  and  if  such  should 
be  the  case,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  reported  to  us,  and  not  from  any  design 
on  our  part.  Santa  Fe  Gazette. 

Doc.  56. 

GOY.  CLARK’S  PROCLAMATION. 

North-Carolinians  !  Our  country  needs  your 
aid  for  its  protection  and  defence  against  an  in¬ 
vading  foe.  The  President  of  the  confederate 
States  has  made  a  requisition  upon  our  State  to 
complete  her  quota  of  troops  in  the  field.  Our 
own  borders  are  invaded  by  the  enemy  in  force, 
now  threatening  to  an  advance  to  deprive  us  of 
liberty,  property,  and  all  that  we  hold  dear,  as  a 
self-governing  and  free  people.  We  must  resist 
him  at  all  hazards  and  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  He  wages  a  war  for  our  subjugation — a 
war  forced  upon  us  in  wrong  and  prosecuted  with¬ 
out  right,  and  in  a  spirit  of  vengeful  wickedness 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  warfare  among 
civilized  nations. 

As  you  value  your  rights  of  self-government 
and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom — the  hallowed 
endearments  of  home  and  fireside,  of  family  and 
kindred— I  call  upon  you  to  rally  to  their  defence, 
and  to  sustain  the  noble  and  sacred  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  North-Carolina  has  always 
proved  true,  constant  and  brave,  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  of  danger.  Never  let  it  be  said,  that  in 
the  future  she  has  failed  to  maintain  her  high  re¬ 
nown.  If  we  are  threatened  now  more  than  here¬ 
tofore,  and  upon  our  own  soil,  let  our  exertions  be 
equal  to  every  demand  on  our  patriotism,  honor 
and  glory.  No  temporary  reverses  dampened  the 
ardor  of  your  ancestors,  even  though  the  enemy 
marched  in  columns  through  the  State.  The  fires 
of  liberty  still  burned  brightly  in  their  breasts. 

They  were  moved  to  new  energy  and  resisted 
by  gallant  deeds,  with  abiding  hope  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  courage  and  perseverance,  bravely  contending 
with  enemies  at  home  as  well  as  the  foreign  foe, 
until,  after  a  struggle  of  seven  long  years,  our  in¬ 
dependence  was  achieved  and  acknowledged.  Let 
us  imitate  their  glorious  example.  The  enemy  is 
redoubling  his  efforts  and  straining  every  nerve 
to  overrun  our  country  and  subjugate  us  to  his 
domination — his  avarice  and  ambition.  Already 
it  is  proposed  in  their  Congress  to  establish  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  in  a  portion  of  our  State. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  our  zeal  and  animate 
b}r  example.  I  call  upon  the  brave  and  patriotic 
men  of  our  State  to  volunteer,  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  sea. 

You  are  wanted  both  to  fill  up  our  quota  in  the 
confederate  army  and  for  the  special  defence  of 
the  State.  I  rely,  with  entire  confidence,  for  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  response  to  this  call  upon 
your  patriotism  and  valor.  Tender  yourselves  in 


companies  and  squads,  under  officers  of  your  own 
selection.  You  will  be  at  once  accepted  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  regiments  under  the  laws  that  are  or 
may  be  made,  and  which  it  is  my  duty  to  exe¬ 
cute.  The  Adjutant-General  will  issue  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders  for  this  purpose. 

Fellow-citizens !  Your  first  allegiance  is  due  to 
North-Carolina.  Rally  to  her  banners.  Let  eve¬ 
ry  man  do  his  duty  and  our  country  will  be  safe. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State, 
at  Raleigh,  this  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
1862.  [Seal]  Henry  T.  Clark. 


Doc.  57. 

INSCRIPTIONS  UPON  FLAGS. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 

Adjutant-General’s  Office,  v 

Washington,  Feb.  22,  1662.  ) 

General  Orders  No.  19. 

It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  inscribed  upon 
the  colors  or  guidons  of  all  regiments  and  bat¬ 
teries  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
names  of  the  battles  in  which  they  have  borne  a 
meritorious  part.  The  names  will  also  be  placed 
on  the  Army  Register  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  officers  of  each  regiment. 

It  is  expected  that  troops  so  distinguished  will 
regard  their  colors  as  representing  the  honor  of 
their  corps— to  be  lost  only  with  their  lives  ;  and 
that  those  not  yet  entitled  to  such  a  distinction 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they  have  won  it  by 
their  discipline  and  courage. 

The  General  Commanding  the  army  will,  under 
the  instructions  of  this  Department,  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  out  this  order. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  McClellan. 

L.  Thomas, 

Adj  utant-General. 

Doc.  58. 

INAUGURATION  OF  JEFF.  DAVIS. 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA.  FEBRUARY  22,  1862. 

»  PROGRAMME. 

I.  Col.  Charles  Dimmock  to  be  Chief-Marshal, 
assisted  by  four  aids. 

II.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
will  meet  in  their  respective  halls  at  half-past 
eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  and  then,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  officers,  repair  to  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  which  has  been  kindly 
tendered  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

III.  The  President  and  Vice-President- elect 
will  be  conducted  to  the  hall  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  at  a  quarter  to  twelve 
o’clock,  and  be  received  by  the  assembly  stand¬ 
ing. 

IV.  The  President  of  the  Senate  will  occupy 
the  scat  on  the  right  of  the  President-elect ;  the 
Vice-President-elect  that  on  the  left  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  on  the 
left  of  the  Vice-President. 
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Y.  Invitations  are  extended  to  the  following- 
persons  and  bodies,  to  wit:  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  will  be  seated  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  his 
staff,  the  Governors  of  any  other  of  the  confed¬ 
erate  States  who  may  be  in  Richmond,  and  Ex- 
Gov.  Lowe,  of  Maryland;  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  with  their  respective 
officers;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  other 
of  the  confederate  States  who  may  be  in  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  the  Judge  of  the  confederate  District 
Court  at  Richmond,  and  any  other  Judge  of  a 
confederate  Court  who  may  be  in  Richmond  ; 
the  members  of  the  late  Provisional  Congress,  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate  States  who  may  be  in  Richmond  ;  the  Mayor 
and  corporate  authorities  of  t>he  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  the  reverend  clergy  and  Masonic  and  other 
benevolent  societies,  and  the  members  of  the 
Press. 

VI.  At  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the  procession 
will  move  from  the  hall  by  the  eastern  door  of 
the  capitol  to  the  statue  of  Washington,  on  the 
public  square,  by  such  route  as  the  Chief-Mar¬ 
shal  may  direct,  in  the  following  order,  to  wit : 

1.  The  Chief- Marshal. 

2.  The  Band. 

3.  Six  members  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  including  their  respective  Chairmen. 

4.  The  President-elect,  attended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  Vice-President-elect,  attended  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

T.  The  officiating  clergyman  and  the  Judge  of 
the  confederate  Court  at  Richmond. 

8.  The  Senate  of  the  confederate  States,  with 
its  officers,  in  column  of  fours. 

9.  The  House  of  Representatives,  with  its  offi¬ 
cers,  in  column  of  fours. 

10.  The  Governors  of  Virginia  and  other  States, 
and  staff. 

11.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia  and  their  officers. 

,  ^he  Judges  of  the  Supreme.  Court  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  States,  who  may  be  in  the  city 
of  Richmond. 

13.  J  he  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

14.  The  reverend  clergy. 

15.  The  Mayor  and  corporate  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Richmond. 

10.  The  Masons  and  other  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties. 

17.  Members  of  the  press. 

18.  Citizens  generally. 

Seats  will  be  provided  by  the  Chief-Marshal  for 
the  Governors  of  States,  the  Judges,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  for  the  other  guests. 

The  invited  guests  are  requested  to  present 
themselves  at  the  door  of  the  Hall  in  the  order 
above  indicated. 

At  the  statue  of  Washington  the  President¬ 
elect,  the  Vice-President-elect,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives,  the  officiating  clergyman,  confederate 
Judge,  Governors  of  States,  Judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Courts  of  States,  the  Chief-Marshal  and 
his  aids,  and  six  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  will  take  position  on  the  platform.  Prayer 
will  then  be  offered  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Johns. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  then  be  delivered, 
[given  below,]  after  which  the  oath  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  the  President  by  the  confederate 
Judge,  in  Richmond,  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Halyburton, 
and  the  result  will  be  announced  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate. 

The  oath  will  then  be  administered  to  the  Vice- 
President  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
will  also  announce  the  result. 

The  several  legislative  bodies  will  then  return 
to_  their  respective  halls,  and  the  President  and 
Vice-President  will  then  be  escorted  to  their  re¬ 
spective  homes  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments. 

THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  On  this  the  birthday  of  the 
man  most  identified  with  the  establishment  of 
American  Independence,  and  beneath  the  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  commemorate  his  heroic  virtues 
and  those  of  his  compatriots,  we  have  assembled 
to  usher  into  existence  the  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  confederate  States.  Through  this 
instrumentality,  under  the  favor  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  hope  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
our  Revolutionary  fathers.  The  day,  the  memory 
and  the  purpose  seem  fitly  associated. 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  humility  and 
pride  that  I  appear  to  take,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  and  before  high  heaven,  the  oath  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  qualification  for  the  exalted  station 
to  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  has 
called  me.  Deeply  sensible  of  all  that  is  implied 
by  this  manifestation  of  the  people’s  confidence, 

I  am  yet  more  profoundly  impressed  by  the  vast 
responsibility  of  the  office,  and  humbly  feel  my 
own  unworthiness. 

In  return  for  their  kindness  I  can  only  offer 
assurances  of  the  gratitude  with  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  can  but  pledge  a  zealous  devotion  of 
every  faculty  to  the  service  of  these  who  have 
chosen  me  as  their  Chief  Magistrate. 

When  a  long  course  of  class  legislation,  direct¬ 
ed  not  to  the  general  welfare,  but  to  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union, 
culminated  in  a  warfare  on  the  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Southern  States — when  the  dogmas 
of  a  sectional  party,  substituted  for  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  constitutional  compact,  threatened  to  \ 
destroy  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  States,  six  of 
those  States,  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  con¬ 
federated  together  to  exercise  the  right  and  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  instituting  a  government  which 
would  better  secure  the  liberties  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  which  that  Union  was  established. 

V  hatever  of  hope  some  may  have  entertained 
that  a  returning  sense  of  justice  would  remove 
the  danger  with  which  our  rights  were  threat-  • 
ened,  and  render  it  possible  to  preserve  the  Union 
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of  the  Constitution,  must  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  malignity  and  barbarity  of  the  Northern 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war. 
The  confidence  of  the  most  hopeful  among  us 
must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  disregard  they 
have  recently  exhibited  for  all  the  time-honored 
bulwarks  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Bastiles 
filled  with  prisoners,  arrested  without  civil  pro¬ 
cess  or  indictment  duly  found  ;  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  suspended  by  Executive  mandate ;  a  State 
Legislature  controlled  by  the  imprisonment  of 
members  whose  avowed  principles  suggested  to 
the  Federal  Executive  that  there  might  be  an¬ 
other  added  to  the  list  of  seceded  States ;  elec¬ 
tions  held  under  threats  of  a  military  power ; 
civil  officers,  peaceful  citizens  and  gentle  women 
incarcerated  for  opinion’s  sake,  proclaimed  the 
incapacity  of  our  late  associates  to  administer  a 
government  as  free,  liberal  and  humane  as  that 
established  for  our  common  use. 

For  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  to 
maintain  our  ancient  institutions,  we  may  point 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
laws  enacted  under  it,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
through  all  the  necessities  of  an  unequal  struggle 
there  has  been  no  act  on  our  part  to  impair  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  or  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  thought 
or  of  the  press.  The  courts  have  been  open,  the 
judicial  functions  fully  executed,  and  every  right 
of  the  peaceful  citizen  maintained  as  securely  as 
if  a  war  of  invasion  had  not  disturbed  the  land. 

The  people  of  the  States  now  confederated  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sectional 
majority,  who  would  pervert  that  most  sacred  of 
all  trusts  to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  which  it 
was  pledged  to  protect.  They  believed  that  to 
remain  longer  in  the  Union  would  subject  them 
to  a  continuance  of  a  disparaging  discrimination, 
submission  to  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
their  welfare,  and  intolerable  to  a  proud  people. 
They  therefore  determined  to  sever  its  bonds  and 
establish  a  new  confederacy  for  themselves. 

The  experiment  instituted  by  our  Revolution¬ 
ary  fathers,  of  a  voluntary  union  of  sovereign 
States  for  purposes  specified  in  a  solemn  compact, 
had  been  perverted  by  those  who,  feeling  power 
and  forgetting  right,  were  determined  to  respect 
no  law  but  their  own  will.  The  Government  had 
ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  or¬ 
dained  and  established.  To  save  ourselves  from 
a  revolution  which,  in  its  silent  but  rapid  prog¬ 
ress,  was  about  to  place  us  under  the  despotism 
of  numbers,  and  to  preserve  in  spirit,  as  well  as 
in  form,  a  system  of  government  we  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  our  condition,  and  full  of 
promise  for  mankind,  we  determined  to  make  a 
new  association,  composed  of  States  homogene¬ 
ous  in  interest,  in  policy  and  in  feeling. 

True  to  our  traditions  of  peace  and  our  love  of 
justice,  we  sent  commissioners  to  the  United 
States  to  propose  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement 
of  all  questions  of  public  debt  or  property  which 
might  be  in  dispute.  But  the  Government  at 
Washington,  denying  our  right  to  self-govern¬ 


ment,  refused  even  to  listen  to  any  proposals  for 
a  peaceful  separation.  Nothing  was  then  left  to 
us  but  to  prepare  for  war. 

The  first  year  in  our  history  has  been  the  most 
eventful  in  the  annals  of  this  continent.  A  new 
government  has  been  established,  and  its  ma¬ 
chinery  put  in  operation  over  an  area  exceeding 
seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
great  principles  upon  which  we  have  been  willing 
to  hazard  everything  that  is  dear  to  man  have 
made  conquests  for  us  which  could  never  have 
been  achieved  by  the  sword.  Our  Confedera¬ 
cy  has  grown  from  six  to  thirteen  States ;  and 
Maryland,  already  united  to  us  by  hallowed 
memories  and  material  interests,  will,  I  believe, 
when  able  to  speak  with  unstifled  voice,  connect 
her  destiny  with  the  South.  Our  people  have 
rallied  with  unexampled  unanimity  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  great  principles  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  firm  resolve  to  perpetuate  by  arms 
the  rights  which  they  could  not  peacefully  se¬ 
cure.  A  million  of  men,  it  is  estimated,  are  now 
standing  in  hostile  array,  and  waging  war  along 
a  frontier  of  thousands  of  miles.  Battles  have 
been  fought,  sieges  have  been  conducted,  and  al¬ 
though  the  contest  is  not  ended,  and  the  tide  for 
the  moment  is  against  us,  the  final  result  in  our 
favor  is  not  doubtful. 

The  period  is  near  at  hand  when  our  foes  must 
sink  under  the  immense  load  of  debt  which  they 
have  incurred,  a  debt  which  in  their  effort  to  sub¬ 
jugate  us  has  already  attained  such  fearful  di¬ 
mensions  as  will  subject  them  to  burthens  which 
must  continue  to  oppress  them  for  generations  to 
come. 

We,  too,  have  had  our  trials  and  difficulties. 
That  we  are  to  escape  them  in  future  is  not  to  be 
hoped.  It  was  to  be  expected  when  we  entered 
upon  this  war  that  it  would  expose  our  people  to 
sacrifices  and  cost  them  much,  both  of  mone)r 
and  blood.  But  we  knew  the  value  of  the  object 
for  which  we  struggled,  and  understood  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  so  bad  as  failure,  and  any  sacrifice 
would  be  cheap  as  the  price  of  success  in  such  a 
contest. 

But  the  picture  has  its  lights  as  well  as  its 
shadows.  This  great  strife  has  awakened  in  the 
people  the  highest  emotions  and  qualities  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  cultivating  feelings  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  virtue  and  courage.  Instances  of  self  sacri¬ 
fice  and  of  generous  devotion  to  the  noble  cause 
for  which  we  are  contending,  are  rife  throughout 
the  land.  Never  has  a  people  evinced  a  more  de¬ 
termined  spirit  than  that  now  animating  men, 
women  and  children,  in  every  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Upon  the  first  call,  the  men  fly  to  arms ; 
and  wives  and  mothers  send  their  husbands  and 
sons  to  battle,  without  a  murmur  of  regret. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  ordination  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  that  we  were  to  be  taught  the  value  of  our 
liberties  by  the  price  which  we  pay  for  them. 

The  recollections  of  this  great  contest,  with  all 
its  common  traditions  of  glory,  of  sacrifice  and 
of  blood,  will  be  the  bond  of  harmony  and  endur- 
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ing  affection  amongst  the  people ;  producing  unity- 
in  policy,  fraternity  in  sentiment,  and  joint  effort 
in  war. 

Nor  have  the  material  sacrifices  of  the  past  year 
been  made  without  some  corresponding  benefits. 
If  the  acquiescence  of  foreign  nations  in  a  pre¬ 
tended  blockade  has  deprived  us  of  our  commerce 
with  them,  it  is  fast  making  us  a  self-supporting 
and  an  independent  people.  The  blockade,  if 
effectual  and  permanent,  could  only  serve  to  divert 
our  industry  from  the  production  of  articles  for 
export,  and  employ  it  in  supplying  commodities 
for  domestic  use. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that  we  have  maintained  the 
war  by  our  unaided  exertions.  We  have  neither 
asked  nor  received  assistance  from  any  quarter. 
Yet  the  interest  involved  is  not  wholly  our  own. 
The  world  at  large  is  concerned  in  opening  our 
markets  to  its  commerce.  When  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  confederate  States  is  recognised  by 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  free  to  fol¬ 
low  our  interests  and  inclinations  by  cultivating 
foreign  trade,  the  Southern  States  will  offer  to 
manufacturing  nations  the  most  favorable  mar¬ 
kets  which  ever  invited  their  commerce.  Cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  provisions,  timber  and  naval 
stores,  will  furnish  attractive  exchanges.  Nor 
would  the  constancy  of  these  supplies  be  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  war.  Our  confederate  strength 
will  be  too  great  to  tempt  aggression  ;  and  never 
was  there  a  people  whose  interests  and  princi¬ 
ples  committed  them  so  fully  to  a  peaceful  policy 
as  those  of  the  confederate  States.  By  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  productions  they  are  too  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  foreign  commerce  wantonly  to  disturb 
it.  War  of  conquest  they  cannot  wage,  because 
the  constitution  of  their  confederacy  admits  of  no 
coerced  association.  Civil  war  there  cannot  be 
between  States  held  together  by  their  volition 
only.  The  rule  of  voluntary  association,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  conservative,  by  securing  just 
and  impartial  government  at  home,  does  not  di¬ 
minish  the  security  of  the  obligations  by  which 
the  confederate  States  may  be  bound  to  foreign 
nations.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  at  the  first  moment  of  asserting  their  right 
of  secession,  these  States  proposed  a  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  liability  for  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  General  Government. 

Fellow-citizens,  after  the  struggles  of  ages  had 
consecrated  the  right  of  the  Englishman  to  con¬ 
stitutional  representative  government,  our  colo¬ 
nial  ancestors  were  forced  to  vindicate  that  birth¬ 
right  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  Success  crowned 
their  efforts,  and  they  provided  for  their  posterity 
a  peaceful  remedy  against  future  aggression. 

The  tyranny  of  an  unbridled  majority,  the 
most  odious  and  least  responsible  form  of  despot¬ 
ism,  has  denied  us  both  the  right  and  remedy. 
Therefore  we  are  in  arms  to  renew  such  sacrifices 
as  our  fathers  made  to  the  holy  cause  of  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty.  At  the  darkest  hour  of  our  strug¬ 
gle  the  provisional  gives  place  to  the  permanent 
government.  After  a  series  of  successes  and  vic¬ 
tories,  which  covered  our  arms  with  glory,  we 
have  recently  met  with  serious  disasters.  But  in 


the  heart  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free,  these 
disasters  tend  but  to  stimulate  to  increased  re¬ 
sistance. 

To  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  we  must  emulate  that  heroic  devotion  which 
made  reverse  to  them  but  the  crucible  in  which 
their  patriotism  was  refined. 

With  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
those  who  will  share  with  me  the  responsibility, 
and  aid  me  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  se¬ 
curely  relying  on  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 
the  people,  of  which  the  present  war  has  furnished 
so  many  examples,  I  deeply  feel  the  weight  of 
the  responsibilities  I  now,  with  unaffected  diffi¬ 
dence,  am  about  to  assume ;  and,  fully  realizing 
the  inequality  of  human  power  to  guide  and  to 
sustain,  my  hope  is  reverently  fixed  on  Him 
whose  favor  is  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  cause  which 
is  just.  With  humble  gratitude  and  adoration, 
acknowledging  the  Providence  which  has  so  visi¬ 
bly  protected  the  Confederacy  during  its  brief  but 
eventful  career,  to  Thee,  0  God !  I  trustingly  com¬ 
mit  myself,  and  prayerfully  invoke  thy  blessing 
on  my  country  and  its  cause. 


Doc.  59. 

MESSAGE  OF  GOY.  HARRIS. 

Executive  Office,  Memphis,  February  20, 1802. 

Gentlemen  of  toe  Senate  and  Holtse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives:  Under  jour  joint  resolution,  adopted 
the  tenth  of  February,  inst.,  providing  “That  the 
Governor  and  heads  of  Executive  Departments 
may  at  any  time  during  the  present  war,  by  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  Governor,  temporarily  change  the 
seat  of  government,  remove  the  papers  and  records 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  and  the  Governor, 
by  proclamation,  shall  convene  the  Legislature, 
when  he  deems  it  necessary,  at  the  place  deter¬ 
mined  upon  as  the  temporary  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,”  and  the  report  of  a  Legislative  Committee 
from  the  House,  which  called  upon  me  upon  the 
sixteenth  inst.,  to  inform  me  that  the  Legislature 
was  ready  to  meet  at  such  a  time  and  place  as  I 
might  designate,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  remove 
the  records  of  the  government  to  and  convene  the 
Legislature  at  this  city,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
The  disaster  to  our  arms  at  Fishing  Creek  had 
turned  the  right  flank  of  our  army,  and  left  the 
country  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Nashville  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  advance  of  the  Union  army. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry  had  given  the  enemy  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River,  through 
which  channel  he  had  reached  the  southern  bound- 
arjr  of  Tennessee,  and  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson 
left  the  Cumberland  River  open  to  his  gunboats 
and  transports,  enabling  him  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  State,  and  reach  its  capital  at  any  time 
within  a  few  hours,  when  he  should  see  proper 
to  move  upon  it. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Fort 
Donelson,  I  called  upon  Gen.  Johnston  and  render¬ 
ed  to  him  all  the  resources  of  the  State  which 
could  be  made  available,  with  my  full  cooperation 
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in  any  and  all  measures  of  defence  for  our  State 
and  capital.  Gen.  Johnston  informed  me  that, 
under  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him 
with  the  small  force  then  under  his  command,  he 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  the  army  he  command 
ed  and  the  government  he  represented,  to  fal 
back  with  his  army  south  of  Nashville,  making  no 
defence  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would  do  so  im 
mediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  Bowl 
ing  Green.  The  necessity  for  this  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  I  am  certain,  was  deeply  regretted  by  Gen 
Johnston.  None  could  have  deplored  it  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  myself. 

You  have  for  months  past  witnessed  the  con¬ 
stant  and  earnest  efforts  which  I  have  made  to 
raise  troops,  collect  arms,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  defence  of  our  long  line  of  frontier,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  country  has  not  been  sufficiently 
aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  the  dangers  with  which 
it  was  menaced.  While  it  is  true  that  Tennessee 
has  sent  large  numbers  of  her  sons  to  the  field 
who  are  performing  their  duty  nobly,  and  her  peo¬ 
ple  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  energy  in  devel¬ 
oping  all  the  resources  of  the  State,  which  could 
aid  the  government  in  this  struggle,  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  locality  within  our 
limits  \Vhich  could  not  have  done,  and  which  can¬ 
not  now  do,  more.  Many  weeks  before  this  crisis 
in  our  affairs,  Gen.  Johnston  sent  a  highly  accom¬ 
plished  and  able  engineer,  Major  Gilmer,  to  Nash¬ 
ville,  to  construct  fortifications  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  Laborers  were  needed  for  their  con¬ 
struction.  I  joined  Major  Gilmer  in  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  people  to  send  in  their  laborers  for 
the  purpose,  offering  full  and  fair  compensation 
This  appeal  was  so  feebly  responded  to  that  I  ad 
vised  Gen.  Johnston  to  impress  the  necessary  la¬ 
bor  ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
laborers,  the  works  were  not  completed — indeed, 
some  of  them  but  little  more  than  commenced — 
when  Fort  Donelson  fell. 

Tinder  the  act  of  May  sixth,  1861,  I  raised,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  equipped  a  large  volunteer  force, 
but  under  the  Military  League  and  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  it  was  made  my  duty  to  trans¬ 
fer  that  army,  with  all  of  our  munitions,  to  the 
government  of  the  confederate  States,  which  I 
did  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1861. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  no  authority  to  raise 
or  means  of  subsisting  a  State  army,  being  only 
authorized  to  raise,  organize,  and  put  into  the 
field  such  troops  as  were  demanded  of  the  State 
by  the  government  of  the  confederate  States,  that 
government  having  control  of  the  defences  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  our  munitions  and  means  of  de¬ 
fence. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May,  1861,  I 
have  organized  and  put  into  the  field  for  the  con¬ 
federate  service,  fifty-nine  regiments  of  infantry, 
one  regiment  of  cavalry,  eleven  cavalry  battalions, 
and  over  twenty  independent  companies,  mostly 
artillery.  The  confederate  government  has  arm¬ 
ed  about  fifteen  thousand  of  these  troops,  but  to 
arm  the  remainder  of  this  large  force,  I  have  had 
to  draw  heavily  upon  the  sporting-guns  of  our 
citizens. 


Having  bent  every  energy  to  fill  the  requisi¬ 
tions  made  upon  me  by  the  confederate  States  for 
troops,  when  Fort  Donelson  fell  there  was  not  a 
single  organized  and  armed  company  in  the  State, 
subject  to  my  command,  the  only  force  under  my 
control  being  an  undisciplined,  unarmed  militia, 
which,  under  our  inefficient  and  sadly  defective 
militia  system,  I  have  had  no  power  to  discipline, 
drill  and  prepare  for  service  in  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  confederate  army 
fell  back  from  the  capital,  leaving  it  exposed  to 
the  assault  of  a  large  army  of  the  enemy,  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  folly  in  me  to  have  attempt¬ 
ed  its  defence. 

There  was  no  alternative  left  but  for  the  officers 
of  the  government  to  remove  the  public  records 
to  a  place  of  greater  security,  or  allow  themselves 
and  those  records  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Union  army,  resulting  in  the  subversion. of  the 
State  government  and  the  establishment  of  a  mil¬ 
itary  despotism  or  a  provisional  government,  un¬ 
der  Federal  authority,  over  the  people  of  the  State. 
I  could  not  doubt  or  hesitate  as  to  my  duty  under 
such  circumstances. 

Having  assembled  here,  at  a  time  when  a  part  of 
our  territory  is  overrun,  and  other  portions  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  by  the  invader,  the  one  great 
duty  which  devolves  upon  us  is  the  immediate 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  concentrate 
every  possible  energy  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
State  in  a  determined  effort  to  drive  back  the  in¬ 
vader,  redeem  every  inch  of  our  soil,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  our  State. 

By  a  majority  approximating  unanimity,  we 
have  voted  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  peo¬ 
ple.  Shall  we  falter  now  in  maintaining  that  de¬ 
claration  at  any  cost  or  at  any  sacrifice  ?  The 
alternative  presented  to  us  is  the  maintenance  of 
our  independence,  however  long  or  bloody  the 
struggle,  or  subjugation,  dishonor,  or  political 
slavery.  I  trust  there  are  very  few  Tennessee¬ 
ans  “  who  can  long  debate  which  of  the  two  to 
choose.” 

The  apprehensions  which  I  expressed,  and  the 
dangers  of  which  I  warned  you,  in  my  special 
message  of  the  first  instant,  have  been  fully  real¬ 
ized  by  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  prompt, 
energetic,  and  decided  action  is  even  more  imper¬ 
ative  now  than  at  that  time. 

I  now  respectfully  repeat  to  you  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  that  message,  and  earnestly  urge 
that  you  so  amend  our  militia  system  as  will  not 
only  enable  the  Executive  to  fill  promptly  all  re¬ 
quisitions  made  by  the  confederate  government 
upon  Tennessee  for  her  just  proportion  of  troops, 
mt  also  give  full  power  to  discipline  and  prepare 
for  efficient  service  in  the  field  the  whole  military 
strength  of  the  State,  classifying  the  militia  so 
that  the  burdens  of  our  defence  will  fall  upon  the 


young 


and  vigorous,  who  are  best  able  to  bear 


them.  I  also  recommend  that  you  authorize  the 
organization  of  a  part  of  the  militia  into  cavalry 
and  artillery  corps,  as  well  as  infantry,  and  in  all 
instances  where  it  is  deemed  proper  to  call  out 
the  militia,  authorize  the  reception  of  volunteers 
in  lieu  of  the  militia,  so  far  as  they  may  present 
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themselves ;  and  for  the  present  defence  of  the 
State,  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  raising,  arming,  and  equipping  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  army  of  volunteers,  appropriating  ample 
means  for  this  purpose. 

Believing  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  present 
militia  strength  of  the  State  can  be  armed  by  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  sporting-guns  in  the  country,  I  have 
ordered  that  proportion  to  be  placed  in  camp  im¬ 
mediately.  Appropriations  to  equip,  pay,  sub¬ 
sist,  and  clothe  this  force  while  engaged  in  the 
public  defence  will  be  necessary. 

While  there  is  much  to  regret  in  the  past,  there 
is  much  to  hope  in  the  future.  Our  fathers  in  the 
first  revolution  experienced  more  serious  reverses 
and  many  darker  hours  than  any  we  have  known, 
yet  they  did  not  falter  until  their  independence 
was  achieved.  Tennessee  holds  her  fate  in  her  own 
hands ;  a  fixed  and  unalterable  resolve,  a  bold, 
firm  and  united  effort  to  maintain  our  indepen¬ 
dence  at  any  and  all  hazards,  gives  us  the  means 
of  repelling  the  invader  at  once.  The  confeder¬ 
ate  government  is  sending  her  legions  to  our  aid, 
our  sister  States  of  the  South  are  rallying  their 
gallant  sons  to  the  rescue. 

Let  Tennessee  remember  that  the  invader  is  on 
her  soil ;  that  the  independence  and  freedom  of 
her  people  from  tyranny  and  oppression  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  struggle,  and,  putting  forth  her 
whole  strength,  act  as  becomes  the  high  character 
which  the  gallantry  of  her  sons  has  won  for  her 
on  other  fields.  Respectfully, 

Isham  G.  Harris. 


Doc.  60. 

CAPTURE  OF  FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK. 

GEN.  HALLECK’8  DESPATCH. 

Major-  Gen.  Me  Glellan : 

Gen.  Curtis  has  taken  possession  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  Arkansas,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners, 
stores,  baggage,  etc. 

The  enemy  burnt  part  of  the  town  before  leav¬ 
ing.  They  have  crossed  Boston  Mountains  in 
great  confusion.  We  are  now  in  possession  of 
all  their  strongholds. 

Forty-two  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Mis¬ 
souri  cavalry  were  poisoned  at  Mud  Town  by  eat¬ 
ing  poisoned  food  which  the  rebels  left  behind 
them.  The  gallant  Capt.  Dolfert  died,  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  Van  Deutzh  and  Capt.  Schman  have  suffer¬ 
ed  much,  but  are  now  recovering.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  our  soldiers  is  very  great,  but  they  have 
been  restrained  from  retaliation  upon  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  war.  H.  W.  Hai.leck, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Doc.  61. 

GENERAL  HALLECK’S  ORDER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Missouri,  I 
St.  Louis,  February  23,  1862.  j 

The  Major-General  commanding  this  Depart¬ 
ment  desires  to  impress  upon  all  officers  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  good  order  and  discipline 


among  their  troops.  As  the  armies  of  the  West 
advance  into  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  States, 
let  us  show  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  these  States 
that  we  come  merely  to  crush  out  the  rebellion, 
and  restore  to  them  the  peace  and  benefits  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  by  selfish  and  unprincipled  leaders. 

They  have  been  told  that  we  came  to  oppress 
and  plunder.  By  our  acts  we  will  undeceive.  We 
will  prove  to  them  that  we  come  to  restore,  not  to 
violate  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  In  restor¬ 
ing  to  them  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Union,  we  will 
assure  them  that  they  shall  enjoy  under  its  folds 
the  same  protection  of  life  and  property  as  in 
former  days.  Soldiers,  let  no  excess  on  your  part 
tarnish  the  glory  of  our  arms.  The  orders  here¬ 
tofore  issued  from  this  department,  in  regard  to 
pillaging,  marauding,  and  the  destruction  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  stealing,  and  the  concealment 
of  slaves,  must  be  strictly  enforced. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  military  to  decide 
upon  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such 
questions  must  be  settled  by  the  civil  courts. 
No  fugitive  slaves  will,  therefore,  be  admitted 
within  our  lines  or  camps,  except  when  specially 
ordered  by  the  General  commanding.  Women 
and  children,  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
all  persons  not  in  arms,  are  regarded  as  non-com¬ 
batants,  and  are  not  to  be  molested  either  in  their 
person  or  property.  If,  however,  they  assist  and 
aid  the  enemy,  they  become  belligerents,  and  will 
be  treated  as  such.  As  they  violate  the  laws  of 
war,  they  will  be  made  to  suffer  the  penalties  of 
such  violation. 

Military  stores  and  public  property  of  the  ene¬ 
my  must  be  surrendered,  and  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  such  property  by  fraudulent  transfer  or  other¬ 
wise,  will  be  punished,  but  no  private  property 
will  be  touched  unless  by  order  of  the  General 
commanding.  Wherever  it  becomes  necessary, 
forced  contributions  for  supplies  and  subsistence 
for  our  troops  will  be  made.  Such  levies  will  be 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  be  so  distributed 
as  to  produce  no  distress  among  the  people.  All 
property  so  taken  must  be  receipted  for  fully,  and 
accounted  for  as  heretofore  directed. 

These  orders  will  be  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment,  and  all  officers  are  commanded  to  strict¬ 
ly  enforce  them. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  Halleck. 

N.  II.  McLean,  A.  G. 

Doc.  62. 

EXPEDITION  TO  BEAR  BLUFF,  S.  C. 

LIEUT.  COM.  RHIND’S  REPORT. 

United  Stati  s  Steamf.r  Crusader,  | 
North-Edisto,  March  8, 1S62.  f 

Sir  :  On  the  twenty-third  instant  I  received  in¬ 
formation  that  the  enemy  were  building  a  battery 
at  Bear  Bluff,  opposite  White  Point.  On  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fourth,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Prentiss,  I  went  up  in  our  dingey,  with  three  men, 
and  landed  without  being  discovered  by  the  guard. 
Lieut.  Prentiss  and  I  went  up  and  found  the  bat¬ 
tery  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  looking  about  us 
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discovered  the  magazine,  found  two  of  the  picket- 
guard  asleep  in  it,  got  one  musket  out  from  beside 
them  without  awakening  them,  returned  to  the 
boat  and  brought  up  two  of  the  men  to  secure 
them.  In  doing  so,  I  regret  to  say  one  of  them 
was  shot  through  the  head,  and  instantly  killed — 
the  pistol  in  my  hand  going  off  accidentally  in  the 
struggle.  We  canned  both  to  the  boat,  and  es¬ 
caped  without  discovery. 

The  picket-guard  at  the  battery  that  night  con¬ 
sisted  of  fifteen  infantry  and  two  mounted  men, 
m  command  of  a  lieutenant,  so  the  surviving 
prisoner  states.  We  buried  the  other  properly 
the  next  day  near  the  camp  of  the  Forty-seventh 
regiment.  His  name  is  Jos.  A.  Wilson,  company 
C,  Moore’s  battalion,  stationed  at  Church  Flats. 
The  other,  now  on  board  this  vessel,  is  William 
M.  Evins,  from  Raebun  County,  Ga.,  of  the  same 
company.  According  to  his  account  there  are 
two  regiments  at  Church  Flats,  sending  pickets 
out  regularly  to  Rockville,  Bear  Bluff,  and  other 
points  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  their  men  ill- 
fed,  not  paid  or  clothed,  and  badly  treated. 

Wilson  was  from  Pickens  District,  S.  C.  The 
musket  we  have  taken  from  them  is  of  the  Enfield 
pattern,  has  the  Tower  mark,  date  18(51.  Both 
cartridge-boxes  contained  Ely’s  London  stamped 
cartridges . 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  Rh-ind, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

Flag-Officer  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Doc.  63. 

OCCUPATION  OF  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  BRYANT. 

Nashville,  February  25, 1862. 

Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote ,  Commanding  Flotilla 

Western  Waters: 

Sir  :  Uncertain  that  my  letter  of  the  twenty- 
third  instant  reached  you,  I  repeat  that  I  de¬ 
parted  from  Clarksville  for  this  point  by  the 
request  of  Brig.  -  Gen,  Smith,  commanding  at 
Clarksville,  and  arrived  here  this  morning,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  seven  steamboats  conveying  an  army 
commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Nelson. 

The  troops  landed  without  opposition.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  free  from  hostile  forces. 
The  railroad  and  suspension  bridges  here  are  all 
destroyed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  Bryant, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

GENERAL  BUELL’S  ORDER. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  Gen.  Buell  to  his 
soldiers  when  that  officer  entered  Nashville  : 

General  Orders,  No.  13. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio,  ) 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  26,  1862.  ( 

The  General  Commanding  congratulates  his 
troops  that  it  has  been  their  privilege  to  restore 
the  national  banner  to  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 


He  believes  that  thousands  of  hearts  in  every 
part  of  the  State  will  swell  with  joy  to  see  that 
honored  flag  reinstated  in  a  position  from  which 
it  was  removed  in  the  excitement  and  folly  of  an 
evil  hour;  that  the  voice  of  her  own  people  will 
soon  proclaim  its  welcome,  and  that  their  man¬ 
hood  and  patriotism  will  protect  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  it. 

The  General  does  not  deem  it  necessary,  though 
the  occasion  is  a  fit  one,  to  remind  his  troops  of 
the  rule  of  conduct  they  have  hitherto  observed 
and  are  still  to  pursue.  We  are  in  arms  not  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  the  rights  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  anywhere,  but  to  maintain  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  Union  and  protect  the  Constitution 
under  which  its  people  have  been  prosperous  and 
happy.  We  cannot  therefore  look  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  on  any  conduct  which  is  designed  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
defeat  those  objects  ;  but  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  such  cases  rests  with  certain  authorized  per¬ 
sons,  and  is  not  to  be  assumed  by  individual  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers.  Peaceable  citizens  are  not  to 
be  molested  in  their  personal  property.  All 
wrrongs  to  either  are  to  be  promptly  corrected, 
and  the  offenders  brought  to  punishment.  To 
this  end  all  persons  are  desired  to  make  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  immediate  commander  of  officers  or 
soldiers  so  offending,  and  if  justice  be  not  done 
promptly,  then  to  the  next  commander,  and  so  on 
until  the  wrong  is  redressed.  If  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service  should  require  the  use  of 
private  property  to  public  purposes,  fair  compen¬ 
sation  is  to  be  allowed.  No  such  appropriation 
of  private  property  is  to  be  made,  except  by  the 
authority  of  the  highest  commander  present ;  and 
any  other  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  presume  to 
exercise  such  privilege  shall  be  brought  to  trial. 
Soldiers  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  residences 
or  grounds  of  citizens  on  any  plea  without  au¬ 
thority. 

No  arrests  are  to  be  made  without  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Commanding  General,  except  in  case  of 
actual  offence  against  the  authority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  fact  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  immediate!}’-  be  reported  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  headquarters  through  the  intermediate 
commanders. 

The  General  reminds  his  officers  that  the  most 
frequent  depredations  are  those  which  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  worthless  characters  who  straggle 
from  the  ranks  on  the  plea  of  being  unable  to 
march ;  and  where  the  inability  really  exists,  it 
will  bo  found  in  most  instances  that  the  soldier 
has  overloaded  himself  with  useless  and  unau¬ 
thorized  articles.  The  orders  already  published 
on  this  subject  must  be  enforced. 

The  condition  and  behavior  of  a  corps  are  sure 
indications  of  the  efficiency  and  fitness  of  its  offi¬ 
cers.  If  any  regiment  shall  be  found  to  disregard 
that  propriety  of  conduct,  which  belongs  to  soldiers 
as  well  as  citizens,  they  must  not  expect  to  occu¬ 
py  the  posts  of  honor,  but  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  be  placed  in  position,  where  they  can¬ 
not  bring  shame  on  their  comrades  and  the  cause 
they  are  engaged  in.  The  Government  supplies 
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with  liberality  all  the  wants  of  the  soldier.  The 
occasional  deprivations  in  hardships,  incident  to 
rapid  marching,  must  be  borne  with  patience  and 
fortitude.  Any  officer  who  neglects  to  provide 
properly  for  his  troops,  and  separates  himself 
from  them  to  seek  his  own  comfort,  will  be  held 
to  a  rigid  accountability. 

By  command  of  Gen.  Buell. 

James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official,  J.  M.  Wright,  A.  A.  G. 

NEW- YORK  “TIMES”  ACCOUNT. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Thursday,  February  27,  1S62. 

Tuesday,  the  gunboat  Conestoga  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  Cairo  to  this,  place,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  orders  to  such  of  the  gunboat 
Meet,  as  might  be  up  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
substance  of  the  order  was,  I  suppose,  that  all 
the  boats  which  could  be  spared,  should,  together 
with  the  mortar-boats,  report  immediately  at  Cairo, 
with  a  view  to  operations  down  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  Conestoga,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  three 
wooden  boats,  and  apart  from  her  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  several  fights,  including  the  gallant 
struggles  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  has  been 
engaged  in  active  operations  ever  since  last  June. 
There  is  not  a  resident  on  the  banks  of  any  of 
the  rivers  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Cairo,  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  the  Conestoga  is  not  ,as 
familiar  as  the  trim  of  his  own  whiskers,  or  the 
features  of  his  helpmate.  One  day  she  might  be 
seen  moored  near  some  house  far  up  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  while  her  suave  commander,  Capt.  Phelps, 
explained  to  some  wondering  native  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  present  rebellion  ;  the  next  day 
she  would  probably  pitch  a  shell  into  the  works 
at  Fort  Henry,  or  carefully  cruise  along  the  shore, 
in  search  of,  or  exchanging  broadsides  with,  some 
masked  battery  ;  twenty  -  four  hours  after  she 
would  be  cruising  around  Columbus,  or  possibly 
convoying  transports,  laden  with  troops,  on  some 
of  the  thousand  and  one  expeditions  that  charac¬ 
terized  for  so  long  a  period  the  operations  at  Cai¬ 
ro,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861. 

The  swiftest  boat  on  the  river,  she  has  always 
been  used  for  an  express  as  well  as  gunboat,  and 
thus,  in  one  capacity  or  the  other,  has  had  scarce¬ 
ly  an  hour’s  leisure  since  she  was  first  set  afloat. 
There  is  not  a  house  between  Cairo  and  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  Cumberland,  but  what  claims  a  friendly  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Conestoga.  She  never  passes  any  of 
them  without  hats,  sun-bonnets,  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs,  hurrahs,  and  “How  are  you’s?”  being 
brought  into  requisition  to  show  their  recognition 
and  joyfulness.  Until  this  last  trip,  the  Conesto¬ 
ga  has  been  lucky  beyond  all  precedent.  During 
all  her  fights  she  has  never  lost  a  man,  and  was 
never  struck  but  once,  and  then  by  a  charge  of 
grape,  which  did  no  further  damage  than  to  lite¬ 
rally  perforate  her  smoke-stack,  and  slightly 
wound  a  setter  belonging  to  some  of  the  crew. 

At  Lucas  Bend,  last  September,  she  silenced  a 
battery  of  twelve  pieces  that  suddenly  opened 
upon  her  from  the  shore ;  at  Henry  and  Donel¬ 


son  the  iron  shower  fell  all  around  her ;  time 
and  again  has  she  been  opened  upon  by  batteries 
which  the  rebels  had  stationed  on  the  river-bank 
for  her  special  benefit ;  scores  of  times  have  rebel 
riflemen  poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  her  as  she 
steamed  by  some  well-timbered  bluff ;  but  in  no 
case  has  she  met  with  a  single  loss,  or  had  a 
splinter  raised  by  hostile  bullets,  save  with  the 
single  exception  above  referred  to.  Even  that  was 
not  serious,  as  the  dog  was  long  since  convalescent, 
and  can  now  “  set”  a  bird,  or  wag  a  tail  with  any 
dog  in  Christendom. 

If  the  Conestoga  be  not  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  term  lucky,  there  is  no  luck  extant.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  names  of  the  officers :  Captain,  S. 
L.  Phelps ;  First  Master,  John  F.  Duke ;  Second 
Master,  Chas.  P.  Noble;  Third  Master,  Benjamin 
Sebastian;  Fourth  Master,  H.  Cutter;  Master’s 
Mate,  James  Kearney ;  Surgeon,  W.  H.  Wilson  ; 
Purser,  Alfred  Phelps  ;  Pilots,  A.  M.  Jordan, 
Wm.  M.  Attenborough;  Gunner,  Henry  Hamil¬ 
ton  ;  First  Engineer,  Thos.  Cook ;  Second  Engi¬ 
neer,  Alexander  Magee ;  Third  Engineer,  Michael 
Norton ;  Fourth  Engineer,  James  O’Neil.  I  may 
add,  that  the  officers,  without  exception,  are  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word,  and 
possess,  in  addition  to  this  qualification,  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  their  duties.  The  efficacy  of 
Capt.  Phelps  is  so  well  known,  that  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice  it  that 
an  abler  or  more  gallant  officer  never  trod  a  plank. 

Fort  Donelson,  as  we  passed  it,  seemed  more 
formidable  than  ever  ;  its  peculiar  characteristics 
are  such  that,  like  a  master-piece  in  painting,  or 
an  extended  view  of  some  grand  mountain  scen¬ 
ery,  it  cannot  be  appreciated  at  one  view,  but 
becomes  huger  and  more  formidable  in  proportion 
as  one  examines  it.  Why  such  a  position  was 
ever  surrendered  to  less  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  and  before  it  had  been  besieged  six  months, 
is  a  mystery  of  the  most  impenetrable  character. 
With  ten  thousand  Yankees  behind  the  works, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  munitions,  all 
the  rebels  this  side  of  Hades  cannot  take  the 
Fort  within  the  next  decade.  There  was  one 
pleasing  difference  between  the  Fort  as  we  saw  it 
this  time,  and  on  the  Thursday  which  preceded 
its  capture;  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  floating 
gaily  from  the  loftiest  bastion  of  the  works ; 
companies  in  blue  were  manoeuvring  about  the 
grounds  ;  brass  bands  enlivened  the  air  with 
everything  but  “Dixie;”  clean  white  tents,  and 
fine-looking  soldiers  covered  the  surroundings  of 
Dover,  and,  in  short,  everything  appeared  as 
though  determination,  enterprise  and  go-ahead- 
ativeness  had  got  possession  of  the  place. 

All  the  way  up  to  Clarksville  we  found  evi¬ 
dences  of  loyalty  among  the  scattered  residences 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Beyond  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  seemed  to  be  a  decided  change.  The 
people  were  just  as  plenty,  and  expressed  just  as 
much  curiosity  to  sec  us,  but  instead  of  waving 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  they  stared  at  us  in  sul¬ 
len  silence.  They  seemed  benumbed,  stupifiod 
at  the  change,  as  though  they  hardly  yet  appre¬ 
ciated  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
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instead  of  the  stars  and  bars,  that  hung  from  our 
flagstaff. 

Even  the  negroes,  usually  so  demonstrative, 
stood  like  ebony  statues  of  astonishment  and  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  gave  their  supposed  deliverers  never 
a  cheer.  One  old  fellow  did  indeed  get  up  a  little 
enthusiasm  —  he  was,  however,  a  long  distance 
from  any  house,  and  only  ventured  to  shake  his 
battered  hat  from  behind  the  protection  of  an  oat- 
stack. 

The  only  other  case,  in  which  a  sign  of  welcome 
was  vouchsafed,  was  that  of  a  pretty  Miss,  of 
some  seventeen  or  thereabouts,  who  leaned  over 
the  balcony  of  an  aristocratic  house  below  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  shook  a  delicate  white  mouchoir  and 
her  pretty  curls  at  us  as  long  as  we  remained  in 
sight.  Whether  she  did  it  from  patriotism,  for 
fun,  or  because  her  romantic  nature  was  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  quantities  of  gold-lace  that  so  plenti¬ 
fully  bedecked  our  gallant  officers,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Probably  it  was  simply  one  of  those 
impulses,  to  which  “gushing”  girlhood  is  liable, 
and  hence  cannot  logically  be  construed  as  an 
evidence  of  public  sentiment  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  a  week  or  so, 
there  will  be  a  marked  difference.  They  have  so 
long  been  lied  to,  and  deceived  by  the  political, 
religious  and  editorial  scoundrels  of  the  South, 
that  they  dread  our  coming  as  they  would  the 
advent  of  a  pestilence.  The  following  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  pabulum  upon  which  the  masses  of 
the  South  are  fed.  It  is  taken  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  of  Peace ,  published  by  the  Reverend 
(Lying)  W.  E.  W  ard : 

“We  have  felt  too  secure,  we  have  been  too 
blind  to  the  consequences  of  Federal  success.  Tf 
they  succeed,  we  shall  see  plunder,  insult  to  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  murder  of  innocents, 
release  of  slaves,  and  causing  them  to  drive  and 
insult  their  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  most 
most  menial  services,  the  land  laid  waste,  houses 
burned,  banks  and  private  coffers  robbed,  cotton 
and  every  valuable  taken  away  before  our  eyes, 
and  a  brutal,  drunken  soldiery  turned  loose  upon 
us.  Who  wants  to  see  this  ?  If  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  you  will  see  it ;  look  at  Missouri.” 

As  soon  as  our  troops  have  occupied  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  few  weeks,  and  by  their  action  given 
the  lie  to  such  assertions  as  the  above,  the  latent 
Union  sentiment,  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  will 
develop  itself  to  an  extent  that  will  overwhelm 
the  traitors  beyond  redemption.  Another  week 
will  witness  a  change  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  river -banks,  and  the  country  adjoining, 
from  Donelson  up  to  Nashville,  are  of  &  most 
charming  character.  The  bluffs,  on  either  side, 
are  broken,  now  towering  up  three  hundred  feet, 
a  square,  solid  wall  of  rock,  again  isolated  conical 
peaks,  whose  tops  are  green  with  cedars ;  here 
and  there  sweeping  back  from  the  river,  in  an 
irregular  semi -circle,  leaving  a  rich  bottom,  in 
which  nestles  a  comfortable  farm-house,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  orchards  and  springing  fields  of 
winter  grain.  The  air  was  warm  and  delicious  5 
birds  chirped  and  twittered  among  the  boughs, 


which  already  are  half  concealed  by  the  bursting 
buds  and  green  young  leaves  of  spring.  Tennes¬ 
see  may,  judging  from  the  glimpses  caught  from 
the  river,  be  well  termed  the  “  Garden  State,”  for 
never  were  there  scenes  better  calculated  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  or  the  uti¬ 
litarian,  than  those  which  spread  away  on  either 
side  of  the  Cumberland. 

Six  miles  below  Nashville  we  reached  Fort  Zol- 
licoffer.  It  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
some  sixty  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  mount¬ 
ed  with  eight  guns — thirty-twos  and  sixty-fours. 
Although  the  guns  are  mounted,  the  Fort  is  un¬ 
finished,  being  nothing  more  as  yet  than  a  series 
of  breastworks — one  for  each  gun.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  guns  have  been  thrown  down  the  bank 
and  lie  close  to  the  water’s  edge — one  or  two 
others  are  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  in  the 
river,  while  the  balance  are  indifferently  well 
spiked.  The  rebels  who  constructed  the  Fort 
evidently  knew  but  little  of  the  existence  of  the 
gunboats,  or  else  they  would  have  placed  the 
pieces  in  quite  a  different  position.  The  guns 
stand  very  nearly  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  river, 
thus  exposing  them  to  our  enfilading  fire  from  the 
gunboats.  The  gallant  Commodore  Foote,  with 
his  fleet,  would  have  swept  the  whole  battery  out 
of  existence  in  half  an  hour ;  but  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  intended  to  operate  against  transports  car¬ 
rying  troops,  in  which  case  they  would  have  an¬ 
swered  admirably. 

Soon  after  passing  Fort  Zollicoffer  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  state  house,  situated  upon  the  highest  hill 
of  Nashville,  came  into  view,  with  the  glorious 
old  flag  waving  proudly  from  a  staff  upon  the 
roof.  A  little  further,  and  the  lofty  piers  of  the 
ruined  bridges  become  visible — a  few  minutes 
later,  and  the  Conestoga  was  fast  at  the  wharf  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Nashville. 

The  telegraph  has  long  ere  this  made  your  read¬ 
ers  familiar  with  the  main  outlines  of  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Nashville,  but  at  the  risk  of  repetition 
I  will  give  a  summary  of  the  events. 

Up  to  Sunday  morning,  the  sixteenth  inst.,  the 
day  upon  which  Fort  Donelson  surrendered,  the 
impression  was  prevalent  in  Nashville  that  the 
“Yankees”  were  being  “cleaned  out”  in  the  usual 
wholesale  slaughter,  buncombe  style,  customary 
in  the  cases  of  the  gallant  sons  of  chivalry.  Satur¬ 
day  a  despatch  was  published  as  follows : 

“enemy  retreating! — glorious  result!! — OUR 

BOYS  FOLLOWING  AND  PEPPERING  TIIEIR 
REAR  !  ! — A  COMPLETE  VICTORY.” 

Gen.  Pillow  also  sent  up  a  despatch : 

“on  THE  HONOR  OF  a  SOLDIER  THE  DAY  IS  OURS  !  !” 

Pillow,  however,  failed  in  his  prognostication. 
His  “honor,”  apparently,  is  not  worth  speaking 
of.  The  only  “  despatch”  that  he  can  pride  him¬ 
self  on  is  the  despatch  with  which  he,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  valiant  Floyd,  got  himself  out  of 
Dover,  danger,  and  the  range  of  Yankee  bullets. 

The  despatch  of  the  other  sanguine  individual 
is  also  liable  to  objection,  both  on  account  of  its 
lack  of  truthfulness  and  its  inelegant  allusions. 
Instead  of  pickling  the  Nationals,  the  rebels 
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became  the  recipients  of  the  condiment  above 
named,  both  in  front  and  “  rear,”  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  being  thoroughly  punched  in  by  the  bayo¬ 
nets  of  the  veteran  Smith’s  division,  they  were 
glad  to  get  out  of  their  pickle  by  a  surrender. 

Cave  Johnson  was  also  seized  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  hopefulness  and  the  despatch-mania,  and  from 
the  safe  distance  of  Clarksville,  cheered  the  re¬ 
joicing  spirits  of  Nashville  as  follows : 

“  The  fighting  on  yesterday  was  mainly  be¬ 
tween  two  gunboats  and  the  Fort.  Boats  greatly 
damaged  and  retired.  Three  out  of  seven  "in  this 
river  are  believed  to  be  disabled.  Firing  kept  up 
all  day  on  our  lines  without  loss  on  our  side. 
We  hear  firing  again  this  morning.  They  have 
had  large  reenforcements.  Their  whole  force  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  near  one  hundred  thousand.  Our 
officers  feel  confident  of  success,  and  our  troops 
equally  so,  and  cannot  be  conquered.  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  regiment,  McCaustin,  took  one  of  their  bat¬ 
teries  night  before  last  without  any  loss  on  our 
side.  Reports  of  the  capture  of  Russellville  and 
Elkton  not  believed.  Their  whole  loss,  it  is 
thought,  exceeds  one  thousand. 

“Cave  Johnson.” 

Of  course  the  virtuous  and  Christianly  traitors 
of  Nashville  w ere  highly  delighted  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  to  receive  these  encouraging  assurances  of  the 
thrifty  progress  of  rebellion.  They  were  ming¬ 
ling  this  glad  intelligence  with  their  devotions — 
indulging  in  cheerful  anticipations  of  the  future 
of  Dixie,  while  they  gave  vent  to  Old  Hundred 
and  other  Te  Beums,  when  suddenly  the  delicious 
union  of  religion  and  rebellion  was  strangled  as 
mercilessly  as  one  throttles  a  litter  of  blind  pup¬ 
pies,  by  the  advent  of  the  gallant  Floyd,  who 
commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  retreat  from 
Donelson. 

Old  Hundred  was  dropped  instanter — devotion 
was  silenced — and  if  the  name  of  Him  they  had 
met  to  worship  was  again  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  that  memorable  Sunday,  it  was  generally  with 
the  addition  of  an  emphatic  “d — n.” 

Harris  instantly  convened  his  Legislature,  but, 
finding  no  parliamentary  remedy  against  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Yankees  with  rifles  and  armored  gun¬ 
boats,  they  adjourned  without  calling  for  the  nays, 
and  took  a  special  train  for  Memphis. 

Before  night,  Johnston,  with  his  retreating 
hordes  from  Bowling  Green,  entered  the  city  and 
struck  straight _  south  for  Dixie.  This  added  to 
the  general  panic,  and  when  a  rumor  became  cur¬ 
rent  that  the  dreaded  gunboats  had  taken  Clarks¬ 
ville  and  were  advancing  up  the  river,  the  excite¬ 
ment  grew  to  be  tremendous. 

lo  save  the  trouble  of  writing,  I  take  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  account  from  an  extra  of  the  lie- 
publican  Banner ,  issued  this  morning: 

“Such  hurrying  to  and  fro  was  never  seen. 
Before  nightfall  hundreds  of  citizens  with  their 
families  were  making  their  way,  as  best  they 
could,  for  the  South,  many  of  them  having  no 
idea  why  they  were  thus  recklessly  abandoning 
comfortable  homes  or  where  they  were  going. 
About  night  it  was  announced  that  the  military 


authorities  would  throw  open  the  public  stores 
to  all  who  would  take  them. 

“The  excitement  continued  through  Sunday 
night,  constantly  gaining  strength,  aided  by  the 
destruction  of  two  gunboats  at  the  wharf,  which 
were  in  process  of  construction,  two  fine  New- 
Orleans  packets,  the  James  Woods  and  James 
Johnson,  having  been  taken  for  that  purpose. 
The  retreating  army  of  Gen.  Johnston  continued 
its  march,  encamping  by  regiments  at  convenient 
points  outside  of  the  city. 

“Monday  morning  the  drama  opened  in  the 
city  intensely  exciting.  The  public  stores  were 
distributed  to  some  extent  among  the  people, 
while  the  army  and  hospitals  were  making  heavy 
requisitions,  and  pressing  all  vehicles  and  men 
that  they  could,  to  convey  their  supplies  to  their 
camps.  At  the  same  time  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  were  removed  to  the  depots  for  transporta¬ 
tion  South.  Evening  came  and  no  gunboats  and 
no  Federal  army  from  Kentucky.  Gen.  Johnston 
left  for  the  South,  placing  Gen.  Floyd  in  command, 
assisted  by  Generals  Pillow  and  Hardee.  The 
apprehensions  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy 
having  been  found  groundless,  it  was  determined 
by  Gen.  Floyd  that  the  destruction  of  the  stores 
was  premature,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  close 
the  warehouses,  and  a  force  detailed  to  collect 
what  had  been  given  out.  This  was  done  as  far 
as  practicable ;  but  on  Tuesday  the  distribution 
commenced  again,,  and  continued  with  more  or 
less  restrictions,  under  the  eye  of  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  citizens,  until  Saturday  morning.  Tuesday 
night  the  wire  bridge  and  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Cumberland  were  destroyed  in  spite  of  the 
most  earnest  and  persistent  remonstrances  of  our 
leading  citizens.  The  wire  bridge  cost  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  the  lamented 
Gen.  Zollicoffer,  and  was  the  chief  reliance  for  the 
support  of  his  orphaned  daughters.  The  railroad 
bridge  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  draw-bridges  in 
the  country. 

“The  scenes  which  were  enacted  during  the 
following  days  up  to  Monday  morning,  the  twenty- 
fourth,  beggar  description.  The  untiring  energy 
of  the  Mayor  and  city  authorities,  who  through¬ 
out  this  whole  affair  acted  with  a  prudence,  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  city  which  cannot  be  too  high¬ 
ly  commended,  was  inadequate  to  keep  down  the 
selfish  and  unprincipled  spirit  of  mammon,  which 
run  riot,  grasping  from  the  mouths  and  backs  of 
suffering  widows  and  orphans  the  poor  pittance 
of  meat  and  clothing  which  was  left  them  as  in¬ 
demnity  for  months  of  toil  with  their  needles,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  in 
defence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Mayor,  however,  a  plan  was 
adopted  on  Saturday  by  which  most,  if  not  all  of 
these  poor  and  unprotected  creditors  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  fully  secured  by  quartermaster  and 
commissary  stores. 

“  Here  was  an  entire  week  of  panic  and  confu¬ 
sion,  during  which  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
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property  was  lost  to  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  wantonly  destroyed,  all  of  which  might  have 
been  quietly  and  safely  removed,  had  the  panic- 
stricken  leaders  been  able  to  maintain  their  equa¬ 
nimity  in  the  face  of  a  vague  and  unauthentic 
rumor  that  the  enemy  were  near  at  hand.  Com¬ 
ment  upon  such  management  is  unnecessary  in 
these  columns — it  can  be  heard  loud  and  unspar¬ 
ing  from  every  mouth  in  the  land.” 

Sunday  morning  a  small  advance  of  Gen.  Buell’s 
column  arrived  and  took  possession  of  Edgefield, 
a  small  town  opposite  Nashville.  Nothing  was 
done  until  Monday  evening,  when  Gen.  Buell  ar¬ 
rived  at  Edgefield,  and  was  immediately  visited 
by  a  committee  from  Nashville,  headed  by  Mayor 
Cheatham.  The  hour  for  a  formal  interview  was 
fixed  at  eleven  a.m.  Tuesday,  before  which  time 
Gen.  Nelson  arrived  with  his  column  on  trans¬ 
ports,  accompanied  by  the  gunboat  St.  Louis. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Mayor  and  some  ten 
citizens  waited  on  Gen.  Buell  and  surrendered  the 
city,  receiving  assurances  that  the  liberty  and 
property  of  all  citizens  would  be  sacredly  re¬ 
spected. 

The  interview  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  result¬ 
ed  in  the  issuing  of  the  following  proclamation  by 
the  Mayor : 

PROCLAMATION. 

The  committee,  representing  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  people,  have  discharged  their  duty 
by  calling  on  Gen.  Buell,  at  his  headquarters  in 
Edgefield,  on  yesterday.  The  interview  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  and  there  is 
every  assurance  of  safety  and  protection  to  the 
people,  both  in  their  persons  and  in  their  proper¬ 
ty.  I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  busi¬ 
ness  be  resumed,  and  all  our  citizens,  of  every 
trade  and  profession,  pursue  their  regular  voca¬ 
tions. 

The  county  elections  will  take  place  on  the 
regular  day,  and  all  civil  business  be  conducted 
as  heretofore  ;  and  the  Commanding  General  as¬ 
sures  me  that  I  can  rely  upon  his  aid  in  enforc¬ 
ing  our  police  regulations.  One  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  interdicted  —  the  sale  or  giving  away  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  Gen.  Buell  in  case  the  recent  laws 
upon  this  subject  are  violated. 

I  most  earnestly  call  upon  tho  people  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  are  inside  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  lines,  to  resume  their  commerce  with  the 
city,  and  bring  in  their  market  supplies,  espe¬ 
cially  wood,  butter,  and  eggs,  assuring  them  that 
they  will  be  fully  protected  and  amply  remuner¬ 
ated.  R.  B.  Cheatham, 

February  20,  1862.  Mayor. 

Of  course,  Floyd,  Pillow  and  Co.,  long  ere  the 
National  troops  had  possession,  were  long  milps 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  Nashville.  No  pri¬ 
soners,  save  one,  were  captured,  and  no  stores  of 
any  amount,  as  the  latter  were  all  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  mob.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  guns  in  the  city,  but  they  wore  either  spiked, 
thrown  in  the  river,  or  placed  on  the  bridges  be 
fore  they  were  fired.  The  two  gunboats,  allud- 
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ed  to  in  the  Banner  extra,  were  also  partially 
burned,  and  sunk  close  by  the  railroad  bridge, 
but  fortunately  not  in  a  position  to  interfere  with 
navigation.  Several  fine  steamers  were  captured, 
the  rebels  leaving  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  had 
not  time  to  burn  them.  Among  them  were  the 
Pink  Yarrble,  Gen.  Anderson,  G.  W.  Hillman, 
J.  H.  Baldwin,  Charter,  B.  M.  Runnion,  W.  Y. 
Baird,  and  two  others.  About  half  of  them  are 
side-wheelers  and  first-class  boats.  The  Baldwin 
was  captured  yesterday.  She  had  been  some¬ 
where  up  the  river,  and  not  knowing  the  import¬ 
ant  changes  which  had  occurred  in  Nashville 
during  her  absence,  came  unsuspiciously  into  the 
national  net,  and  was  taken. 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  to-day  in  con¬ 
versing  with  the  citizens,  and  found  but  little 
Union  sentiment.  Men  asserted  that  they  were 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  —  didn’t  want 
any  protection  from  the  Government,  and  in 
several  cases  even  refused  to  sell  any  goods  to 
the  soldiers  or  officers.  One  man  said  he  was 
a  Union  man,  but  never  had  dared  say  so  for  fear 
of  being  hung  ;  another  said  the  only  two  nights’ 
sleep  he  had  had  in  weeks  were  since  the  arrival 
of  the  National  army.  Another  individual  as¬ 
sured  me,  with  a  very  haughty  air,  that  there 
were  no  Union  men  in  Nashville  except  among- 
mechanics  and  laborers ;  no  gentlemen,  he  said, 
were  anything  but  secessionists,  or  rebels,  if  1 
liked  the  term  any  better. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  masses  have  been  so  lied 
to  and  misled  about  the  purposes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  they  listen  with  incredulity  to  the 
assertion  that  we  do  not  come  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  their  “niggers,”  and  other  property. 
As  soon  as  their  minds  are  disabused  of  these 
and  kindred  lies,  they  will  be  prepared  to  return 
to  their  first  love — the  Union.  They  admit  that 
our  troops  behave  in  a  manner  as  entirely  unex¬ 
ceptionable  as  it  is  unexpected.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  this  belief  will  ripen,  ere  long,  into 
a  substantial  loyalty. 

At  present  an  air  of  gloom  hangs  heavily  over 
the  whole  city.  The  stores  are  closed  almost 
without  exception,  and  the  inhabitants  gather  in 
sullen  knots  to  talk  over  the  new  order  of  things. 
One  thing  they  all  agree  upon  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  suspension  and  railroad 
bridges  was  a  most  cowardly  and  wanton  out¬ 
rage  upon  the  city.  This  wholesale  destruction, 
when  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
National  troops  disabled,  without  destroying,  the 
bridges  on  the  Tennessee,  invites  a  comparison 
between  the  two  forces  that  must  result  favorably 
to  the  latter. 

Gen.  Grant  and  staff  came  up  here  to-day  from 
Clarksville,  and  spent  several  hours  in  looking 
around  the  city.  Among  others  whom  they 
called  upon  was  Mrs.  Polk,  the  widow  of  James 
K.  Polk,  formerly  President  of  tho  whole  United 
States.  The  residence  of  the  relict  of  the  late 
President  is  a  handsome  brick  mansion,  on  a  fine 
street,  and  shows  by  her  surroundings  that  she 
is  a  woman  of  taste.  A  large  yard  lies  between 
tho  street  and  the  house,  which  is  filled  with 
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clumps  of  the  trim  and  elegant  cedar,  stately 
magnolias,  all  green  as  in  summer,  while  here 
and  there  daffodils  and  other  plants  have  pushed 
forth  their  leaves  and  flowers  with  all  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  a  Northern  midsummer.  In 
one  corner,  surrounded  by  emblematic  ever¬ 
greens,  is  a  tasteful,  costly  tomb,  beneath  which 
sleeps  the  once  powerful  chief  of  a  then  united 
nation. 

Mrs.  Polk  is  a  well-preserved  lady  of  perhaps 
fifty  years  of  age.  She  received  her  visitors 
courteously,  but  with  a  polished  coldness  that 
indicated  sufficiently  in  which  direction  her  sym¬ 
pathies  ran — she  was  simply  polite  and  ladylike ; 
in  no  case  patriotic.  While  she  discreetly  fore- 
bore  to  give  utterance  to  any  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  South,  she  as  rigidly  avoided  say¬ 
ing  anything  that  might  be  construed  into  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  Government.  She  hoped, 
she  said,  that  the  tomb  of  her  husband  would 
protect  her  household  from  insult  and  her  pro¬ 
perty  from  pillage  ;  further  than  this  she  expect¬ 
ed  nothing  from  the  United  States,  and  desired 
nothing. 

Soon  after  this  her  visitors  left,  satisfied  that 
Ephraim  was  joined  to  his  idols,  and  might  as 
well  be  “let  alone.”  As  the  widow  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  owes  the  ample 
fortune  which  smooths  the  declivity  of  her  old  age 
to  the  Government,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
she  should  he  at  once  so  blindly  ignorant  of  the 
true  character  of  the  present  war,  and  so  un¬ 
grateful. 

The  ladies  of  Nashville  —  that  is,  the  few  of 
them  who  have  not  struck  for  the  warmer  and 
less  Yankee-haunted  portions  of  Dixie  —  are,  of 
course,  as  full  of  treason  as  they  are,  in  occasional 
cases,  of  loveliness.  I  have  seen  only  two  cases 
of  women  who  are  loyal,  and  both  of  these  are 
among  what  might  be  called  the  “lower  walks” 
of  social  life.  One  of  these  was  a  bare-armed, 
bare-headed  female  that  issued  from  a  shanty  on 
the  bluffs  as  we  passed  along  the  front  of  the 
city,  and  commenced  waving  her  hands  wildly  up 
and  down,  at  the  same  time  tetering  violently  on 
her  toes,  like  some  devotee  before  the  altar  of  an 
Aztec  idol.  She  continued  this  demonstrative 
but  original  welcome,  till  a  couple  of  other  fe¬ 
males  issued  from  the  same  shanty  and  forcibly 
carried  her  in-doors.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
her  loyal  recognition  sprang  rather  from  whisky 
than  patriotism  —  a  suspicion  that  my  own  mind 
is  not  altogether  free  from,  as  I  have  carefully 
reflected  upon  this  singular  and  almost  isolated 
case  of  Union  feeling. 

The  other  case  was  also  that  of  an  Irish  lady, 
and  seemed  more  the  result  of  genuine  loyalty 
than  of  stimulants.  As  Gen.  Grant  and  staff 
were  riding  through  the  city,  a  woman  rushed 
out  from  a  house,  and  throwing  up  her  hands  in 
the  style  adopted  by  cruel  parents  when  they 
say,  “Bless  you,  my  children,”  in  fifteen-cent 
novels,  exclaimed  :  “  God  bless  ye,  gintlemen  ! 
Success  go  wid  ye  !  Arrah,  git  in  there,  ye  tbafe, 
and  don’t  be  boderin’  the  life  out  o’  me !”  The 
last  remark,  I  may  say,  was  accompanied  by  a  * 


resounding  slap,  and  was  addressed  to  a  dirty- 
faced  gossoon  that  thrust  his  unkempt  head  be¬ 
yond  the  doorway — and  not,  as  may  be  surmised, 
to  the  Ulinoisian  hero.  The  youth  set  up  one  of 
those  vigorous  howls  so  peculiar  to  offended  juve¬ 
nility,  and  amid  a  chorus  of  slaps,  blessings,  and 
the  roars  of  the  suffering  infant,  the  General 
turned  a  corner  and  disappeared. 

A  little  further,  and  the  party  passed  slowly 
by  a  costly  carriage,  out  of  one  of  whose  win¬ 
dows  was  thrust  the  head  of  an  elegantly -dressed 
lady.  She  was  giving  some  directions  to  the 
liveried  darkey  that  held  the  reins  ;  but  looking 
up  as  the  party  passed,  she  caught  sight  of  the 
Federal  uniforms.  With  a  “baugh!”  as  if  she 
had  swallowed  a  toad,  she  spat  toward  the  ground, 
and  with  a  contemptuous  and  expressive  grimace 
of  disgust  upon  her  features,  drew  in  her  head, 
and  threw  herself  back  in  her  carriage.  Quite 
possibly  such  movements  are  the  very  height  of 
Southern  breeding — further  North,  in  the  land 
of  Yankees  and  wooden  clocks,  a  woman  who 
would  perpetrate  an  act  of  the  kind,  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances,  would  be  regarded — well,  to 
use  a  convenient  everyday  expression,  as  “no 
better  than  she  should  be  ” — a  somebody  closely 
akin  to,  if  not  the  identical  scarlet  feminine  spoken 
of  in  Revelation. 

Occasionally  I  met  other  specimens  of  Nash¬ 
ville  ladies,  who,  in  many  cases,  supposing  me  to 
be  a  soldier,  from  the  possession  of  a  blue  over¬ 
coat,  described  upon  meeting  a  wide  semicircle 
of  avoidance,  swinging,  as  they  did  so,  their  ro- 
tundant  skirts  with  a  contemptuous  flirt  far  out, 
as  if  the  very  touch  of  a  blue  coat  would  be  con¬ 
tamination.  And  then  the  angle  at  which  the 
noses  of  the  naughty  darlings  went  up,  and  the 
extent  to  which  their  lips  and  eyes  went  down, 
were  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  these 
little  by -plays,  and  assisted  materially  in  show¬ 
ing  the  exquisite  breeding  of  these  amiable  de¬ 
moiselles. 

A  more  cynical  observer  than  myself  would, 
perhaps,  assert  that  all  this  flirting  of  dresses 
was  mainly  gotten  up  for  the  better  display  of 
pretty  ankles,  and  that  those  to  whom  nature 
had  not  been  kind  in  this  respect,  were  among 
those  who  omitted  from  their  performance,  to 
give  their  rustling  silks  the  outward  sweep.  Pos 
sibly  this  view  may  be  true,  but  I  will  not  be  un¬ 
charitable  enough  to  endorse  it. 

It  is  not  probable  that  our  soldiers  will  allow 
these  evidences  of  disdain  to  affect  them  to  any 
great  extent.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  ladies 
in  town :  hundreds  have  fled  in  horror  from  the 
approach  of  the  ruthless  Hessians  of  the  North ; 
others,  unable  to  leave,  have  put  triple  bars  be¬ 
fore  their  doors  and  windows,  and  hide  at  once 
their  fears  and  beauty  behind  these  protections. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  those  who  now  wander 
through  the  streets  are  not  formidable  as  to  num¬ 
ber,  and  they  will,  doubtless,  soon  become,  to 
some  extent,  civilized. 

The  rebels  had  stores  here  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  none  of  which  they  were  able  to  take  away. 
All,  after  several  days  of  riot,  which,  in  terror. 
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almost  exceeded  the  three  days  in  Paris,  in  1848, 
were  divided  among,  or  rather  seized  by,  the 
mob.  There  were,  in  addition  to  the  food,  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  barrels  of  whisky,  the  heads  of 
which  were  knocked  in,  and  the  contents  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland. 

About  one  hundred  of  our  prisoners,  who  were 
captured  by  the  rebels  at  Donelson,  were  found 
at  this  place  upon  the  arrival  of  our  troops — all 
of  them  were  either  sick  or  wounded.  That  they 
were  glad  to  once  more  find  themselves  among 
friends,  will  not  be  doubted. 

It  is  not  known  precisely  to  what  point  the 
enemy  is  retiring,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  are  concentrating  at  Chattanooga,  in  this 
State.  I  doubt  very  much  their  making  any 
more  stands  of  any  magnitude  at  any  point  where 
they  can  be  reached  by  gunboats.  “We  can 
whip  you  even-handed,”  said  a  Fort  Donelson 
prisoner  to  me,  “on  land,  but  d — n  your  gun¬ 
boats  !  ” 

The  water  is  very  high  in  the  Cumberland 
River ;  higher,  in  fact,  than  it  has  been  in  many 
years.  This  has  favored  the  gunboats,  and  to 
their  prestige  we  owe  much  in  gaining  Nashville 
so  easily.  Said  a  citizen  an  hour  since :  “  I 
think  the  Old  Monster  has  sent  this  high  water 
on  us ;  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that,  the  gunboats 
couldn’t  have  come  up,  and  you  wouldn’t  have 
got  Nashville  without  a  big  fight !  ”  Doubtless 
this  is  pretty  much  so.  The  ground  around 
Nashvile  is  broken  and  covered  with  timber,  and 
could  have  been  defended  for  weeks  by  a  deter¬ 
mined  moderate-sized  army. 

No  movements  of  great  importance  need  be 
anticipated  at  this  place  within  a  short  time. 
Gen.  Smith’s  division  has  reached  here  from 
Clarksville,  and  has  taken  quarters  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city.  Several  skirmishes  have  taken 
place  between  our  pickets  and  guerrilla  parties 
of  the  enemy,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  consider¬ 
able  force  of  the  enemy  is  within  fifty  miles  of 
Nashville.  Galway. 

A  REBEL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAPTURE. 

A  gentleman  who  left  Nashville  shortly  after 
the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson  communicates  to  the 
Mobile  Tribune  an  interesting  account  of  the 
evacuation  and  surrender  of  the  city,  a  portion 
of  which  we  append : 

“  The  fight  at  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  February,  was  of  in¬ 
tense  concern  to  us,  and  each  day’s  work  down 
there  wound  up  with  the  statement  that  the  fight 
would  be  renewed  to-morrow.  The  fears  that 
the  fall  of  Fort  Henry  wTere  calculated  to  inspire 
had  been  well-nigh  dispelled  by  the  way  Fort 
Donelson  was  Holding  out.  It  was  better  located, 
and  stronger  in  men  and  guns.  Pillow,  Floyd, 
and  Buckner  were  there.  Pillow  had  said,  ‘Let 
come  what  might,  he  never  would  surrender  the 
place,’  and  Nashville  felt  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  lose  that  battle.  Saturday’s  work  was  glori¬ 
ous.  Our  citizens  shouted  over  it.  Many  were 
saying :  *  I  never  liked  Pillow,  but  forgive  him 
now — he  is  the  man  for  the  occasion.’  A  sober, 


modest  citizen,  an  Old  Line  Whig  and  Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor,  wras  heard  to  say,  Saturday  afternoon,  on 
being  asked  how  the  fight  went  on :  ‘  First-rate  ; 
Pillow  is  giving  them  h— 11,  and  rubbing  it  in.’ 

“  The  despatches  closed  on  Saturday  as  they 
had  for  three  successive  days  before — ‘  The  ene- 
are  expecting  large  reenforcements,’  but  we  slept 
soundly,  and  expected  to  have  great  news  on  the 
morrow.  About  nine  o’clock  Sunday  morning  I 
rode  out  into  the  country  seven  or  eight  miles, 
and  leaving  the  turnpike,  dined  with  a  friend  in 
one  of  the  quiet  and  luxurious  farmer-homes  of 
Middle  Tennessee.  Returning  leisurely,  I  struck 
the  pike  about  four  p.m.,  and  as  everybody  I  had 
met  in  the  morning  had  asked  me  the  latest  news 
from  the  city,  I  asked  the  first  man  I  met,  ‘Any 
news  ?  ’ — prepared  to  hear  only  of  victory. 

“  ‘  News !  What’s  the  last  you’ve  heard  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Last  night’s  despatches.’ 

“  ‘None  since  ?  The  latest  out,  and  plenty  of 
it.  Fort  Donelson  has  fallen,  and  Nashville  is 
surrendered !  They  say  the  white  flag  is  wav¬ 
ing  now  on  the  capitol,  and  the  gunboats  will  be 
up  before  sundown.’ 

“  I  thought  he  was  hoaxing  me,  but  quickened 
my  pace.  The  next  morning  confirmed  it  all 
and  more.  I  saw  there  was  literally  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  pouring  along  the  turnpike  leading  to 
Franklin.  Convalescent  soldiers,  quitting  the 
hospitals,  were  waddling  along  with  their  scanty 
baggage.  Travellers,  in  groups  and  squads,  had 
left  the  hotels,  carrying  carpet-bags  and  satchels, 
and  saddle  -  bags  in  hand.  The  family  of  the 
owner  of  the  omnibus  line  were  rolling  out  in 
those  vehicles.  Double  and  one-horse  carriages 
were  full  of  living  freight.  On  reaching  the  toll- 
gate,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  Nashville, 

I  strained  my  eyes  to  see  the  white  flag  on  the 
capitol.  The  tall  flag-staff  was  naked.  There 
was  no  flag  of  any  sort  on  it. 

“Passing  down  Broad  street  by  the  Nashville 
and  Decatur  road,  the  first  man  f  saw  was  Gov. 
Harris,  about  to  leave  on  a  special  train,  with 
the  Legislature  and  archives  of  the  State.  The 
town  was  in  commotion.  Over  the  wire  bridge 
that  spans  the  Cumberland,  Gen.  Johnston’s 
army  were  passing,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Murfreeeboro  turnpike.  The  train  of  wagons 
and  soldiers  reached  out  of  sight,  and  did°not 
get  over  that  night.  The  sight  of  a  withdrawing 
or  retreating  army  is  very  disheartening. 

“My  residence  is  in  Edgefield,  a  little  village  sep¬ 
arated  from  Nashville  by  the  Cumberland  River. 
For  several  days  Gen.  Johnston’s  headquarters 
had  been  established  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
and  near  me. .  The  lady  with  whom  ho  and  his 
staff  took  their  meals  is  my  neighbor  and  friend, 
and  tells  mo  that  the  General  opened  the  news 
to  her  at  table,  in  these  words : 

“  ‘Madam,  I  take  you  to  be  a  person  of  firm¬ 
ness,  and  trust  your  neighbors  are.  Don’t  be 
alarmed.  Last  night,  my  last  despatch,  up  to 
twelve  o’clock,  was  favorable,  and  I  lay  down  ex¬ 
pecting  a  great  victory  to-day ;  but  this  morning, 
at  four  o’clock,  I  was  waked  by  a  courier,  with 
the  news  that  our  forces  at  Fort  Donelson  were 
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surrounded,  and  must  surrender.  They  are  not 
made  of  steel.  Our  soldiers  have  fought  as  brave¬ 
ly  as  ever  soldiers  did ;  but  they  cannot  hold  out 
day  after  day,  against  fresh  forces  and  such  odds. 
I  cannot  make  men.  Stay  at  home.  Tell  all 
your  friends  from  me  to  stay  at  home.  I  cannot 
make  a  fight  before  Nashville,  and,  for  the  good 
of  the  city,  shall  retire.  I  know  Gen.  Buell  well. 
He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  not  suffer  any  vio¬ 
lence  to  peaceable  citizens,  or  disturb  private 
property.’ 

“It  might  have  been  well  if  the  General  had  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation.  He  and  staff  crossed  the 
bridge  that  night  at  eleven  o’clock.  Gen.  Breck¬ 
inridge  followed,  and  your  correspondent  followed 
soon  after. 

“  The  question  has  often  been  asked ‘  Why 
didn’t  the  people  of  Nashville  make  a  stand  ? 
What !  give  up  their  city  without  striking  a 
blow  ?  ’ 

“  The  people  were  astonished  and  indignant  at 
the  way  they  were  handed  over  to  the  enemy’s 
mercy  and  occupation.  But  what  could  they  do  ? 
When  generals,  and  armed  and  drilled  soldiers, 
give  up  and  retire,  what  can  unarmed  and  un¬ 
disciplined  citizens  do  before  a  foe  advancing  by 
land  and  water? 

“  ‘  Throw  brickbats  at  them,’  said  one.  Indeed  ! 
that  would  be  well  enough,  if  the  enemy  would 
deal  in  the  same  missiles. 

“The  bones  of  Gen.  Jackson,  the  defender  of 
New-Orleans,  must  have  turned  in  his  grave,  at 
the  Hermitage,  a  few  miles  away,  at  such  a  sur¬ 
render. 

“A  few  months  before,  on  urgent  call,  every 
man  who  had  a  rifle  or  double-barrel  gun,  had 
brought  it  forward  and  given  it  up  for  army  serv¬ 
ice.  Not  fifty  serviceable  guns  could  our  citizens 
have  mustered.  No,  not  even  pikes,  though  they 
had  just  enrolled  themselves  and  resolved  to 
have  them  made,  and  if  Gen.  Johnston  made  a 
stand  before  the  city,  they  were  resolved  to  stand 
with  him.  Such  of  them  as  were  not  willing  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
Lincolndom,  with  the  prospect  of  having  the  oath 
tendered  them  or  the  bastile,  followed  the  retir¬ 
ing  army. 

“  After  taking  my  family  as  far  as  Decatur,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Nashville  on  Wednesday.  The  stores 
were  closed  and  bolted ;  the  streets  deserted, 
save  by  a  guard  here  and  there,  and  a  press-gang 
taking  up  every  man  they  could  find,  and  send¬ 
ing  him  to  load  government  pork  into  barges, 
upon  which  it  was  being  taken  up  the  river,  and 
put  out  of  the  enemy’s  way.  Had  a  stand  beep 
made  before  the  city,  or  even  a  feint  of  a  stand, 
no  doubt  all  the  government  stores  could  have 
been  removed  safely.  As  it  is,  vast  amounts 
have  been  thrown  away,  wasted,  given  out,  both 
from  the  quartermaster’s  and  commissary’s  de¬ 
partments.  At  one  time  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  whomsoever  would,  under  the  impression 
that  they  had  better  let  the  poor  have  these  pro¬ 
visions  than  the  enemy,  who  was  expected  in¬ 
stantly.  A  friend  said  he  saw  quantities  of  meat 
lying  on  the  roadside,  where  persons,  having 
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overloaded  their  carts,  had  thrown  it  out.  Barrels 
of  flour,  sacks  of  coffee,  tierces  of  lard  and  meat, 
were  rolled  into  private  houses  and  back-yards, 
with  hundreds  of  boxes  of  candles,  belts  of  cloth, 
etc.  Afterwards  this  order  was  countermanded, 
as  the  enemy  was  not  exactly  at  the  door,  and  a 
guard  placed  over  the  stores,  and  an  effort  made 
to  get  them  off  by  railroad  and  boat.  Private 
carriages,  hacks  and  carts,  were  stopped  in  the 
street  and  pressed  into  service,  and  some  of  my 
friends  had  to  get  their  baggage  to  the  station  in 
wheel-barrows.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  dismay  of  the  hour  for  private  injust¬ 
ice  and  irresponsible  oppression.  The  selfishness 
developed  in  such  a  crisis  is  humiliating. 

“  The  opinion  prevails  there  that  Nashville  will 
be  burnt,  first  or  last — if  not  when  we  leave  it, 
then  when  we  drive  the  enemy  out  of  it.  For 
Tennesseeans  are  resolved  that  the  enemy  shall 
not  rest  on  their  soil.  Gen.  Floyd  and  staff  left 
Thursday  morning,  and  it  was  understood  that 
Capt.  John  H.  Morgan,  with  his  company,  would 
retire  slowly,  as  the  enemy  in  force  entered.  The 
Louisiana  cavalry,  Col.  Scott,  were  near  Frank¬ 
lin,  on  their  way  to  the  vicinity  of  Nashville, 
where  they  will  act  as  scouts  and  hold  the  enemy 
closely  in  bounds. 

“As  far  out  as  Brentwood,  Franklin  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  some  people  are  leaving  their  homes  and 
sending  off  their  slaves.  Others,  deeply-commit¬ 
ted  Southerners,  stand  and  risk  the  consequences. 
They  look  for  inconveniences  and  heavy  losses, 
staying  or  going. 

“In  reply  to  the  question  often  asked,  whether 
any  Union  element  has  been  developed  by  these 
events  :  There  was  always  some  of  this  element 
in  Nashville,  but  in  very  inconsiderable  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population.  Let  Unionists  show  their 
hands  and  heads  now;  it  is  hoped  they  will.  We 
have  friends  enough  left  to  watch  them ;  and 
when  the  tide  of  war  rolls  back,  the  country  will 
finally  be  purged  of  them,  for  they  will  have  to 
leave  with  the  Lincoln  army. 

“The  great  mass  of  Tennesseeans,  especially 
Middle  and  West,  are  sound  to  the  core,  and 
thoroughly  aroused  for  the  first  time.  They  chafe 
under  the  humiliation  and  disgrace  of  the  surren¬ 
der  of  their  capital.  Those  that  can  will  move 
their  families  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  harm, 
and  return  to  face  the  foe  on  a  hundred  fields. 
The  great  battles  of  the  war  are  to  be  fought  in 
the  West.  This  is  but  the  beginning.  The  peo¬ 
ple  realize  now  what  is  at  stake,  and  they  will 
measure  out  wealth  and  blood  without  stint.” 

Doc.  G4. 

THE  REBEL  RETREAT  FROM  SPRING- 
FIELD,  MO. 

GENERAL  PRICE’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  M.  S.  G.,  Camp  on  Cove  Creek,  ) 
Arkansas,  February  25,  1862.  ( 

To  His  Excellency  C.  F.  Jackson ,  Governor  of 

Missouri : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  my  com¬ 
mand  within  the  last  two  weeks,  compelling  me 
to  evacuate  Springfield  and  retreat  beyond  the 
State  line  into  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  which  has  no  doubt  reached  you. 

About  the  latter  part  of  December,  I  left  my 
camp  on  Sac  River,  St.  Clair  County,  fell  back, 
and  took  up  my  quarters  at  Springfield,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  within  reach  of  supplies,  pro¬ 
tecting  that  portion  of  our  State  from  both  Home 
Guard  depredations  and  Federal  invasion,  as  well 
as  to  secure  a  most  valuable  point  for  military 
movements.  At  Springfield  I  received  from  Grand 
Glaze  considerable  supplies  of  clothing,  camp  and 
garrison  equipage,  and  having  built  huts,  our 
soldiers  were  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  I  am  pleased  to  say  few  com¬ 
plaints  were  either  made  or  heard.  Missouri  hav¬ 
ing  been  admitted  as  an  equal  member  of  the 
confederate  States,  and  having  my  command 
much  augmented  by  recruits,  I  was  enabled  to 
raise  and  equip  about  four  thousand  men  for  the 
confederate  service.  A  brigade  of  these,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  two  light  batteries  of  artillery,  have 
been  tendered  to  the  confederate  government. 

About  the  latter  part  of  January  my  scouts  re¬ 
ported  that  the  enemy  were  concentrating  in  force 
at  Rolla,  and  shortly  thereafter  they  occupied 
Lebanon.  Believing  that  this  movement  could 
be  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  attack  me,  and 
knowing  that  my  command  was  inadequate  for 
such  successful  resistance  as  the  interests  of  my 
army  and  the  cause  demanded,  I  appealed  to  the 
commanders  of  the  confederate  troops  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  to  come  to  my  assistance.  This,  from  cor¬ 
respondence,  I  was  led  confidently  to  expect, 
and  relying  upon  it,  I  held  my  position  to  the 
last  moment,  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  almost 
too  long,  for  on  Wednesday,  February  twelfth, 
my  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  reported  the  en¬ 
emy  advancing  upon  me  in  force.  No  resource  was 
now  left  me  except  retreat,  without  hazarding  all 
with  greatly  unequal  numbers  upon  the  result  of 
one  engagement.  This  I  deemed  it  unwise  to  do. 

I  commenced  retreating  at  once.  I  reached  Cass- 
ville  with  loss  unworthy  of  mention  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  Here  the  enemy  in  my  rear  commenced  a 
series  of  attacks  running  through  four  days.  Re¬ 
treating  and  fighting  all  the  way  to  the  Cross 
Hollows  in  this  State,  I  am  rejoiced  to  say  my 
command,  under  the  most  exhausting  fatigue,  all 
that  time,  with  but  little  rest  for  either  man  or 
horse,  and  no  sleep,  sustained  themselves,  and 
came  through,  repulsing  the  enemy  upon  every 
occasion  with  great  determination  and  gallantry. 
My  loss  does  not  exceed  four  to  six  killed,  and 
some  fifteen  to  eighteen  wounded.  That  of  the 
enemy  we  know  to  be  ten  times  as  great. 

Col.  Henry  Little,  commanding  the  First  bri¬ 
gade,  with  Cols.  B.  A.  Rives  and  J.  Q.  Burbridge, 
of  the  infantry,  and  Col.  E.  Gates,  of  the  cavalry, 
covered  this  retreat  from  beyond  Cassville,  and 
acted  as  the  rear-guard.  The  Colonel  command¬ 
ing  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  unceasing 


watchfulness,  and  the  good  management  of  his 
entire  command.  I  heartily  commend  him  to 
your  attention.  All  these  officers  merit,  and 
should  receive,  the  thanks  of  both  government 
and  people.  To  all  the  officers  and  men  of  my 
army  I  am  under  obligations.  No  men  or  officers 
were  ever  more  ready  and  prompt  to  meet  and 
repel  an  enemy.  Governor,  we  are  confident  of 
•the  future.  Sterling  Price, 

Major-General  Commanding  M.  S.  G. 


Doc.  65. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  SENATOR  SEMMES. 

The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
in  full  of  Senator  Semmes,  of  Kentucky,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  confederate  Congress,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  twenty-sixth : 

Whereas,  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  the  late  United 
States  was  not  provoked  nor  inaugurated  by  the 
government  or  people  of  the  confederate  States, 
and  is  now  prosecuted  and  maintained  by  them 
only  in  vindication  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
rights  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ; 

And,  whereas,  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
the  right  to  change,  alter,  or  abolish  their  form  of 
government  by  the  people  of  these  States,  and 
ordain  and  establish  another,  by  their  authority, 
better  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
secure  their  liberties,  are  rights  inherited  and  in¬ 
alienable,  and  by  them  never  surrendered,  and 
which  they,  in  most  solemn  manner,  do  now 
pledge  themselves  never  to  surrender ;  and, 
whereas,  the  war  now  waged  against  them  is  the 
work  of  Northern  fanaticism,  and  was  conceived 
and  is  now  prosecuted  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
people  of  these  States,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
social  and  domestic  institutions,  and  finally  for 
their  enslavement  and  degradation  before  the 
civilized  world ;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  confederate 
States,  that  the  people  of  these  States  will,  to  the 
last  extremity,  maintain  and  defend  their  right  to 
self-government,  and  the  government  ordained 
and  established  by  them ;  and  to  this  end,  by  the 
representatives,  do  hereby  most  solemnly  pledge 
the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar  within  the  limits 
of  this  Confederacy  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  until  their  independence  as  a  nation  is  re¬ 
cognised  and  acknowledged. 

Resolved ,  That  a  brave  and  manly  people  can 
neither  be  appalled  by  danger  nor  intimidated  by 
defeat,  and  that  the  people  of  these  States  will 
submit  to  any  sacrifice,  and  endure  any  trial, 
however  severe,  when  there  are  necessary  means 
of  escape  from  subjugation  and  enslavement,  and 
firmly  relying,  as  they  do,  upon  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  humbly  trusting  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  they  will  maintain  their  position 
before  the  world  and  high  heaven,  while  they 
have  a  voice  to  raise  or  an  arm  to  defend. 
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Doc.  66. 

THE  REBEL  PLAN  TO  BURN  COTTON. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  at  the  African 
church,  Richmond,  Thursday  evening,  February 
twenty-sixth,  to  take  into  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  burning  the  present  crops  of 
tobacco  and  cotton,  should  the  enemy  reach  the 
interior.  The  Examiner  of  Friday  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account : 

At  seven  o’clock  the  doors  of  that  building 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd,  among  whom 
were  many  ladies,  began  immediately  to  pour  in. 
By  half-past  seven  o’clock  the  house  was  filled 
by  one  of  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intel¬ 
lectual  meetings  ever  assembled  in  this  city. 

At  five  minutes  past  seven  o’clock  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  of  Mississippi,  entered  the  house,  and  was 
greeted  by  a  round  of  applause,  in  compliment, 
we  presume,  to  his  spirited  speech  delivered  at 
the  City  Hall  on  Wednesday  night.  It  was  a 
subject  of  remark  with  gentlemen  who  had  been 
frequenters  of  the  African  church  in  old  political 
times  gone  by,  that  few  of  the  faces  of  the  vast 
assemblage  were  familiar. 

Gen.  T.  J.  Green,  of  North-Carolina,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  Hon.  C.  K.  Marshall  arose 
and  said :  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  I  ever  attended.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  do  what  will  have  a  serious  influence 
not  only  within  the  city  of  Richmond,  but  may 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  race  of  mankind 
at  large.  The  resolutions  I  am  about  to  read 
have  received  the  sober  and  serious  consideration 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  and  introduce 
them.  I  respectfully  submit  them  : 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  made  an  unprovoked,  flagrant,  and  wicked 
war  on  the  government  and  people  of  the  confed¬ 
erate  States,  and  have  conducted  that  war  on 
principles  hitherto  unknown  among  civilized  na¬ 
tions  ;  and,  whereas,  we  feel  that  our  only  safety 
against  so  ruthless  and  unrelenting  a  foe  is  to  be 
found  in  the  courage,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  spirit  of  our  people ;  and,  whereas,  no  sacrifice, 
however  enormous,  is  too  great  if  it  only  brings 
us  freedom  from  our  oppressors ;  and,  whereas, 
the  tyrants  and  despots  of  the  North  have  open¬ 
ly  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  desolate  our  homes 
and  appropriate  our  property  to  their  own  use, 
and  have,  in  various  instances,  carried  the  infam¬ 
ous  threat  into  practical  execution  by  plundering 
our  people  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and,  whereas,  fire,  when  applied  by  heroic 
hands,  is  more  formidable  than  the  sword ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is,  by  this  meeting, 

Resolved,  I  hat  as  a  means  of  national  safety, 
dictated  alike  by  military  necessity  and  true  pa¬ 
triotism,  we  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
government  to  adopt  measures  for  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco  now  on 
hand,  with  the  purpose  of  at  once  preventin'*-  the 
appropriation  of  them  by  the  invaders  of  our  soil 
and  country,  and  making  a  fair  and  equitable 
compensation  for  the  same  to  their  owners,  by 
such  arrangements  as  shall  enable  the  govern¬ 


ment  to  meet  the  debt  incurred  thereby  without 
involving  the  public  treasury  in  any  serious  lia¬ 
bility  on  account  of  the  said  purchase.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  government  liability  to  be  given  for  the 
entire  property. 

Resolved ,  That,  as  the  owners  of  these  great 
staples,  the  government  would  hold  in  its  hands 
the  power  of  removing  so  great  temptation  from 
the  path  of  the  Federal  army,  now  making  its 
raids  into  our  country  and  robbing  our  citizens 
under  the  avowed  pledges  of  supplying,  by  force, 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  these  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  of  demand,  which  must  necessarily  be  done, 
if  those  pledges  are  redeemed,  by  the  total  bank- 
ruptcy  of  our  planting  interests  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  utter  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  the 
people  of  the  South  on  the  other. 

Resolved ,  That  possessed  of  these  products,  it 
would  become  the  solemn  duty  of  the  government 
to  take  immediate  action  through  commissioners 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  otherwise  to  take 
an  account  of  such  portions  of  said  crops  as  are 
at  exposed  places,  first  furnishing  the  owners 
thereof  with  certificates  of  the  amount  and  value 
of  their  crops  as  evidences  of  debt  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  therefor,  and  consign  the  property  to  the 
devouring  flames. 

Resolved ,  That  in  case  the  owners  of  said 
staples  decline  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 

government,  a  tax  of - cents  per  pound  should 

be  assessed  and  collected  from  such  crops,  and  if 
finally  lost  or  sacrificed,  as  a  measure  of  public 
safety  thereafter,  such  owners  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  any  compensation  for  the  same. 

Resolved ,  That  where  other  articles  of  produce 
or  stock  are  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  enemy, 
they  should  be  removed,  if  practicable,  and  if  not 
practicable,  an  inventory  of  them  should  be  taken, 
with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  by  military  au¬ 
thority,  or  a  government  agent,  or  in  the  absence 
of  either,  by  competent  citizens,  and  certified  to  by 
them,  and  said  property  forthwith  destroyed,  and 
the  parties  thus  deprived  of  their  property  should 
be  indemnified  by  the  government. 

The  resolutions  were  called  for  jointly,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  any  one  could  now  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting  who  should  be  called  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Marshall  was  called,  and  arose  and  said : 
The  resolutions  we  have  presented  to  you,  are  the 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  night. 
We  live  in  a  world  where  it  is  really  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?”  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  bloody  war.  We  have  to  contend  against 
great  odds.  We  have  been  driven  by  the  block¬ 
ade  to  many  strange  expedients.  Men  have  seiz¬ 
ed  pikes  and  lances,  for  want  of  proper  arms,  to 
defend  their  wives  and  daughters  and  mothers. 
(Applause.)  Hitherto  the  authorities  who  have 
had  our  destiny  in  charge,  seem  not  to  have  been 
awake  to  the  exigency  of  the  times.  AVe  have 
razeed  the  Merrimac,  and  clad  her  in  a  jacket  of 
iron.  Why  have  we  not  many  such  vessels  ?  If 
the  confederate  government  had  at  first  bought 
the  whole  cotton  crop,  we  might  now  have  thir¬ 
ty  such  vessels.  The  Northern  invaders  crowd 
around  us  to  desolate  our  homes,  and  put  us  on 
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an  equality  with  our  slaves.  They  crowd  upon 
us  in  countless  numbers ;  but  no  Southern  heart 
worthy  of  the  name  feels  downcast.  (Applause.) 
A  man  is  fit  for  no  position  in  life  until  he  has 
met  reverses.  After  the  great  successes  of  Ma¬ 
nassas,  we  began  to  believe  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  was  visibly  on  our  side,  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  our  late  reverses  have  taught 
us  we  must  brace  our  nerves  to  the  contest,  and 
no  manly  bosom  quails.  We  come  to  the  cotton 
question.  The  last  crop  is  now  actually  rotting 
unbaled.  We  have  been -taught  to  believe,  that 
England  and  France  were  dependent  on  this  sta¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  would  come  and  get  it.  Why 
do  they  not  come  ?  I  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  such  countries  as  France  and  England. 
The  enemy  found  cotton  at  Ship  Island ;  some,  it 
is  true,  they  found  in  flames,  but  not  enough  of 
it.  At  Florence,  they  went  up  and  took  an  in¬ 
considerable  quantity.  No  one  seemed  to  think 
of  setting  fire  to  it.  At  Nashville  they  will  per¬ 
haps  get  fifty  thousand  bales,  and  the  owners,  to 
save  their  property,  will  have  to  swear  allegiance 
to  that  miserable  tyrant,  Abe  Lincoln.  And 
presently  they  will  descend  the  Mississippi,  with, 
perhaps,  fifty  gunboats,  and  compel  the  negroes 
to  load  them  with  cotton,  and  send  it  to  Europe, 
and  say,  We  have  opened  a  cotton  port — there 
is  the  evidence.  I  want  us  to  do  something  man¬ 
ly  —  something  grand.  I  want  the  confederate 
government  to  buy  all  the  cotton,  and,  if  need 
be,  destroy  it.  If  one  of  those  pillars  which  sup¬ 
port  this  temple  were  cotton,  and  the  other  to¬ 
bacco,  and  England,  France,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  ourselves,  depend¬ 
ed  on  them  for  existence,  and  it  were  necessary, 

I  would,  Samson-like,  drag  them  down,  and  let 
one  universal  ruin  overwhelm  civilisation.  Sup¬ 
pose,  as  these  resolutions  propose,  the  govern¬ 
ment  buys  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  pay  for 
them.  Hardships  will  be  the  consequence.  Great 
numbers  must  suffer.  A  tax  will  have  to  be  im¬ 
posed.  (Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines  entered  the  house.)  No 
one  is  more  welcome  to  such  an  assembly  as  this 
than  Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines.  (Great  applause.)  I  will 
suppose  that  half  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crop 
has  been  burned.  My  cotton  has  been  burned, 
and  I  have  received  seven  cents  a  pound  from 
the  government,  while  my  neighbor’s,  whose  crop 
has  not  been  burned,  has  been  enhanced  double 
in  value.  Ilis  small  crop  of  cotton  would  be  a 
fortune,  yet  who  among  us  would  hesitate  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  torch  to  it,  sooner  than  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemjr  ?  But  suppose  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  to  buy  the  whole  crop,  and  deter¬ 
mine  to  burn  it — as  I  want  them  to  do — that  the 
world  may  see  that  this  little  republic,  as  they 
may  choose  to  consider  us,  can  strike  a  blow  that 
will  send  consternation  through  the  world,  while 
they  are  talking  about  conquering  the  republic, 
and  hanging  the  President.  I  want  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  come  forward  and  say,  Here  is  the  money 
for  four  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  give  it  to  her 
commissioners,  and  say,  burn  it.  I  want  the 


government  to  go  in  search  of  the  cotton,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  be  captured  by  her  iron -clad 
steamers.  The  government  have  two  million 
bales  as  a  financial  measure.  There  are  some 
gentlemen  present,  who  raise  as  much  as  four 
thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  who  say  the3r  will 
themselves  burn  it,  indemnity  or  not,  rather  than 
the  Yankees  shall  get  possession  of  it.  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  has  said,  she  will  not  only 
burn  her  crop,  but  her  house  itself,  and  take  to 
the  forest,  rather  than  see  the  enemy  possess  it. 
(Applause.)  We  shall  ruin  our  own  interest  by 
letting  this  crop  lie  here,  and  put  another  crop 
upon  it.  Cotton,  instead  of  being  ten  cents,  will 
not  command  more  than  three  cents.  Suppose 
the  blockade  were  opened  now,  we  could  not  get 
it  to  market  by  August.  The  boats  which  used 
to  transport  our  cotton  are  engaged  in  making 
war  upon  us,  and  some  of  them  have  got  well 
peppered  at  Fort  Donelson.  They  are  to-day 
planting  cotton  in  Texas,  and  next  week  they  will 
begin  to  plant  further  North.  I  needn’t  enlarge 
on  this  to  planters.  It  is  evident  to  them,  there 
will  be  two  crops  on  the  market  before  next  Jan¬ 
uary.  Some  will  sajq  we  will  force  England  to 
go  to  India  for  cotton.  I  will  say  to  her,  Go ! 
England  has  spent  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  and  gotten  Louisiana  planters  to  go 
to  those  distant  countries,  and  has  been  obliged 
to  give  it  up  as  a  forlorn  hope.  But  suppose 
England  finds  other  cotton-fields,  I’d  like  to  know 
if  we  can’t  find  other  spinners  for  our  crops,  and 
be  forever  independent  of  her.  To  the  west  of 
us  are  two  little  countries,  China  and  Japan.  In 
China  they  desire  to  put  all  their  lands  in  tea, 
but  they  fear  to  discontinue  the  raising  of  cotton. 
If  they  could  get  cotton  elsewhere,  they  would 
put  all  the  land  in  tea.  Well,  then,  the  best 
spinners  and  weavers  in  China  can  be  hired  for 
nine  cents  a  day,  and  we  can  get  them  to  spin 
and  weave  our  cotton  long  before  England  can 
find  other  cotton-fields.  China  and  Japan  are 
not  so  distant  from  us,  as  we  were  from  England 
when  Whitney  put  the  first  cotton-gin  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Savannah.  I  hope  Congress  will  take  up 
and  pass  these  resolutions.  I  have  great  hope 
from  this  meeting.  So  much  have  these  resolu¬ 
tions  to  recommend  them  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  that  were  I  addressing 
them  to-night,  I  believe  I  could  get  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote  for  government  buying  the  entire 
crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  consigning  them 
to  the  flames.  (Applause.) 

Gov.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  being  called  on,  then 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  speech  advocating  the 
resolutions,  which  elicited  much  applause,  and 
which  we  regret  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
publish. 

On  motion  of  Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  the  reso¬ 
lutions  were  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  the  Hon. 
II.  S.  Foote  was  called  to  the  stand,  and  in  a 
strong  address  approved  the  resolutions.  At  a 
late  hour  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Doc.  67. 

MARTIAL  LAW  AT  NORFOLK,  YA. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES 
OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  has  by  law  vested  in  the  President  the  pow¬ 
er  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  cities  in 
danger  of  attack  by  the  enemy :  Now,  therefore, 
I,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  mar¬ 
tial  law  is  extended  over  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth,  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  said  cities,  and  all  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  suspend¬ 
ed  within  the  limits  aforesaid.  This  proclamation 
will  remain  in  force  until  otherwise  ordered. 

In  faith  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  Jefferson  Davis. 


Doc.  68. 

THE  STEAMER  NASHVILLE. 

HOW  SHE  RAN  TOE  BLOCKADE. 

Petersburgh,  March  1,  1S62. 

The  confederate  States  steamer  Nashville  reach¬ 
ed  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  yesterday  morning,  at  seven 
a.m.,  from  Southampton,  having  successfully  elud¬ 
ed  the  blockading  steamers  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  one  of  which,  the  Albatross,  it  is  supposed, 
fired  some  twenty  or  thirty  shots  at  her  without 
effect.  She  brings  about  three  millions  dollars’ 
worth  of  stores,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  Post-Office  Departments.  From  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Nashville  we  gather  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trip : 

Leaving  Southampton  at  four  p.m.,  on  the  third 
of  February,  within  full  sight  of  the  Tuscarora, 
which  had  but  just  returned  from  a  six  days’ 
cruise  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  was  then  engaged 
in  coaling-up,  the  Nashville  steered  for  Bermuda, 
and,  after  successfully  weathering  a  terrific  gale 
of  six  days’  duration,  which  disabled  one  of  her 
engines,  reached  her  destination  at  two  p.m.,  on 
the  twentieth,  without  having  caught  so  much  as 
a  glimpse  even  of  the  eight  vessels  of  war  which 
had  been  expressly  detailed  by  the  Lincoln  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  effect  her  capture,  and  whose  vigilance 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  prize  money  for  the  “rebel” 
steamer. 

Supplying  herself  with  coal,  the  Nashville  de¬ 
parted  from  Bermuda  at  eleven  a.m.,  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  ult.,  under  the  pilotage  of  the  master  of 
a*  Southern  schooner  which  had  run  the  blockade 
a  few  days  before  with  a  cargo  of  turpentine  and 
rosin,  and  who  expressed  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  conduct  the  ship  safely  into  port. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  ult.,  she  encountered,  on  the 


margin  of  the  Gulf  Stream  the  Yankee  schooner 
Robert  Gilfillan,  Capt.  Smith,  bound  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  St.  Domingo,  with  an  assorted  cargo 
of  flour,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions. 
Removing  from  the  schooner  such  of  her  cargo  as 
was  deemed  valuable,  and  transferring  her  crew 
to  the  steamer  as  prisoners,  the  prize  was  fired, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  completely  destroyed. 

About  dawn  on  Friday  morning,  the  steamer 
reached  the  vicinity  of  her  destined  harbor,  off 
which  was  espied  a  Yankee  war  -  steamer,  appa¬ 
rently  in  watch  of  the  approaching  vessel.  It  was 
the  crisis  of  the  trip  :  and  its  perilous  nature  may 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  entire 
armament  of  the  Nashville  consisted  of  two  rifled 
six-pounders,  while  that  of  her  antagonist  consist¬ 
ed  of  several  formidable  guns  of  immense  calibre 
and  range. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  but  with  every 
energy  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  deter¬ 
mination,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Nashville 
displaying  the  “  Stars  and  Stripes  ”  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  and  with  it  a  signal-flag,  which,  in  the  un¬ 
certain  light  of  the  morning,  was  well  calculated 
to  blind  the  Yankee  commander  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  stranger,  ordered  his  vessel  to  be 
steered  boldly  toward  the  blockading  steamer. 
The  manoeuvre  was  promptly  performed,  and  the 
Nashville  was  almost  within  musket-range  of  the 
Yankee,  but  between  her  and  the  harbor,  when 
Capt.  Pegram  ordered  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be 
lowered,  and  in  their  stead  the  stars  and  bars  of 
the  Confederacy  displayed  at  fore,  main,  and  peak. 
This  defiant  movement  of  the  Nashville  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  responded  to  by  the  Yan¬ 
kee,  who,  as  if  now  recognising  the  “  rebel  ”  steam¬ 
er,  fired  a  voile}''  after  her,  and  started  in  rapid  pur¬ 
suit,  firing  as  rapidly  as  the  guns  could  be  loaded 
and  discharged ;  but  the  eager  agitation  of  the 
Yankee  gunners  marred  their  aim,  and  the  shots 
fell  far  wide  of  our  noble  steamer,  which  was  then 
dashing  onward  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  and 
in  a  comparatively  few  minutes  was  safely  with¬ 
in  range  of  the  protecting  guns  of  Fort  Macon, 
and  beyond  the  range  of  her  chagrined  pursuer. 

From  Beaufort,  Capt.  Pegram  and  Paymaster 
R.  Taylor,  of  the  Nashville,  proceeded  to  this  city, 
from  whence  they  started  for  Richmond,  in  the 
nine  o’clock  train  this  morning. 

My  informant  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
kindness  of  the  English  people,  who  showered 
upon  the  crew  and  officers  of  the  Nashville  all 
manner  of  sympathetic  attentions.  As  an  instance 
of  the  good  feeling  of  the  English  towards  us,  and 
of  their  confidence  in  our  cause,  it  is  related  to 
me  by  an  officer  of  the  Nashville,  that  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  sterling  —  two  millions  of 
dollars — was  at  one  period  advanced  to  the  Nash¬ 
ville  by  a  single  English  mercantile  house.  All 
classes  are  loud  and  earnest  in  their  expression 
of  sympathy  for  the  confederacy,  and  of  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  “Yankee  nation.” 

The  ladies  of  England  are  especially  prominent 
in  their  manifestations  of  favor  and  regard  for  the 
South,  and  are  designated  by  my  informant  as  the 
“  fiercest  secessionists”  he  ever  saw.  It  was  to- 
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mored  in  England,  and  the  rumor  confidently  re¬ 
ported  here  by  Capt.  Pegram,  that  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  first  recognis¬ 
ed,  and  that  right  speedily,  by  Belgium. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  : 

Commander. — R.  P.  Pegram. 

Lieutenants. — J.  W.  Bennett,  and  W.  C.  Whit¬ 
tle. 

Acting-Master. — J.  H.  Ingraham,  Jr. 

Paymaster. — Richard  Taylor. 

Surgeon. — J.  L.  Ancrum. 

Midshipmen.  —  Cary,  Dalton,  Pegram,  (son  of 
the  commander,)  Sinclair,  Hamilton,  Bullock, 
McClintock,  and  Thomas. 

Captain's  Cleric. - Hasell. 

Her  crew  consists  of  sixty  men. 

The  Nashville  brings  the  intelligence,  that  on 
February  twenty-second,  an  order  was  officially 
promulgated  at  Bermuda,  prohibiting  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Government  the  use  of  the  port  as  a 
coal  depot.  Several  schooners  laden  with  coal 
reached  Bermuda  a  few  days  before  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  order. 

The  Sumter  was  at  Gibraltar  at  latest  accounts. 
She  had  captured  twentjr-one  Yankee  vessels, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  subsequently  destroyed. 
The  arrival  of  the  Nashville  creates  great  rejoic¬ 
ing  here.  The  news  she  brings  has  restored  the 
cheerful  spirits  of  our  people,  and  inspired  them 
with  renewed  hopes. 

Some  disappointment  was  expressed  by  almost 
everybody  that  the  Nashville  brought  no  arms 
from  Europe  for  the  use  of  our  government. 
When,  however,  it  is  recollected  that  the  Nash¬ 
ville  was  tolerated  in  English  waters,  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  destruction  by  the  neutrality  and 
courtesy  of  the  British  government,  our  readers 
will  at  once  perceive  that  to  have  taken  in  a  car¬ 
go  of  war  material  such  as  had  been  interdicted 
by  the  Queen’s  proclamation,  would  have  been  a 
gross  violation  not  only  of  hospitality,  but  of 
courtesy  and  the  laws  of  neutrality.  The  Nash¬ 
ville,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  government 
war-ship,  and  not  a  merchantman. 

—Richmond  Enquirer  Extra ,  March  1. 


Doc.  69. 

ACCIDENT  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

COMMANDER  GLISSON’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Modnt  Vernon,  ) 
Off  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  March  1, 1SG2.  f 

Sir  :  I  have  to  report  to  you  that  yesterday  I 
discovered  a  vessel  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
at  eleven  a.m.  I  got  under  weigh  and  stood  for 
her,  and  soon  discovered  her  to  be  a  vessel  on  shore, 
on  the  Frying-Pan  shoals.  On  a  nearer  approach 
she  proved  to  be  a  large  steamer  with  her  Ameri¬ 
can  ensign  down.  We  were  soon  boarded  by  a 
boat  containing  an  army  officer,  who  informed  me 
that  the  vessel  was  the  steam -transport  Missis¬ 
sippi,  from  Boston,  for  Ship  Island,  (Miss.,)  hav¬ 
ing  Major-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  and  fourteen  hundred 
troops  on  board.  I  approached  her  cautiously, 


sending  a  boat,  in  charge  of  Acting-Master  Henry 
S.  Strange,  to  sound  between  us  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  At  half-past  three  p.m.,  we  w'ere  enabled 
(though  at  a  great  risk  to  this  vessel)  to  anchor 
sufficiently  near  to  send  a  hawser  to  the  steamer. 
We  steamed  ahead,  and  succeeded  in  running  her 
about  half  her  length  ahead,  and  in  hauling  her 
head  off’ about  two  points,  but  at  about  five  o’clock 
we  found  this  vessel’s  head  paying  off  broadside 
on  to  the  shoal,  and  was  compelled  to  let  go  the 
hawser.  Her  head  still  paying  off,  we  let  go  the 
starboard  anchor  to  get  the  vessel’s  head  to  the 
wind  and  sea.  She  then  struck  heavily  on  the 
shoal  three  times,  and  we  were  obliged  to  slip  the 
cable  and  steam  ahead  to  clear  the  shoal.  In 
steaming  on  east  the  low  rope  of  the  shipped  ca¬ 
ble  got  foul  of  the  propeller,  and  we  had  to  stop 
the  engine  and  cut  it,  thereby  losing  the  starboard 
bow-anchor  and  fifteen  fathoms  of  chain-cable, 
but  saving  the  ship. 

I  sent  Acting  -  Master  Henry  L.  Stringer  on 
board  the  Mississippi,  to  assist  in  getting  her  off. 
She  was  leaking  badly  in  the  forward  compart¬ 
ment,  being  filled  with  water  up  to  the  berth-deck, 
in  spite  of  the  bailing  of  the  troops,  which  was 
continued  through  the  night.  They  kept  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  provisions  and  other  heavy  articles 
to  lighten  the  ship,  and  all  of  our  boats  were  kept 
assisting  those  of  the  Mississippi  in  transporting 
the  troops  to  this  ship ;  and,  further,  I  received 
Mrs.  Gen.  Butler  and  her  attendant  on  board  this 
vessel. 

At  about  seven  p.m.,  when  we  had  received 
about  three  hundred  troops  on  board,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Mississippi  come  off  the 
shoal.  I  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  cautiously  into  deep  water,  display¬ 
ing  lights  to  guide  the  other  vessel.  At  midnight 
both  vessels  anchored  off  Baldhead  Lighthouse. 
This  morning  we  transferred  the  troops  to  the 
Mississippi ;  also  Mrs.  Gen.  Butler  and  attendant. 

I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that 
we  were  instrumental  in  saving  the  noble  ship, 
with  her  large  number  of  passengers.  It  also  af¬ 
fords  me  much  gratification  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  every  officer  and  man  under  my  command 
exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  abilities  in  this  no¬ 
ble  cause.  The  damage  and  loss  sustained  by 
this  vessel  is  trivial,  when  compared  with  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  lives  of  fourteen  hundred  persons  who 
were  on  board  the  Mississippi. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.  S.  Glisson, 

Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsbokougii. 


Doc.  70. 

THE  REBEL  NAVY. 

On  board  of  one  of  the  rebel  gunboats  captured 
in  the  North-Carolina  waters  were  found  their 
book  of  naval  signals,  uniform-books,  many  des¬ 
patches,  log-books,  together  with  their  naval- 
register,  containing  a  list  of  all  their  officers  who 
deserted  the  flag  of  the  Union  to  take  service 
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in  the  insurgent  navy.  All  these  papers  and 
documents  were  transmitted  by  Com.  Goldsbo- 
rough  to  the  Navy  Department.  The  following 
list  of  the  navy  is  among  them : 

CAPTAINS. 


Law.  Rousseau, 
French  Forrest, 
Josiah  Tatnall, 

Y.  M.  Randolph, 
Frank  Buchanan, 


Geo.  N.  Hollins, 
D.  N.  Ingraham, 
Samuel  Barron, 
Wm.  F.  Lynch, 
Isaac  S.  Sterctt. 


COMMANDERS. 


Sidney  S.  Lee, 

Wm.  C.  Whittle, 
Robt.  D.  Thorburn, 
Robt.  G.  Robb, 

Wm.  W.  Hunter, 
Henry  K.  Hoff, 
Ebenezer  Farrand, 

H.  K.  Thatcher, 

John  S.  Missroon, 
Richard  L.  Page, 
Frederick  Chatard, 
Arthur  Sinclair, 

C.  H.  A.  H.  Kennedy, 
Thomas  W.  Brent, 


John  K.  Mitchell, 
Mat.  F.  Maury, 
Raphael  Scmmes, 
John  R.  Tucker, 
Thomas  J.  Page, 
George  Minor, 
Robt.  F.  Pinkney, 
Thos.  R.  Rootes, 
H.  J.  Hartstene, 

J.  L.  Henderson, 
Wm.  T.  Muse, 
Thos.  T.  Hunter, 
Chas.  F.  McIntosh. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


James  W.  Cooke, 

C.  F.  M.  Spottswood, 
W.  L.  Maury, 

F.  B.  Rensliaw, 

Robt.  B.  Pegram, 
Geo.  T.  Sinclair, 

C.  B.  Poindexter, 
Henry  H.  Lewis, 
Geo.  W.  Harrison, 
John  N.  Maffit, 
Wash.  Gwathmey, 
Wm.  A.  Wayne, 
Peter  U.  Murphy, 
Isaac  N.  Brown, 
John  J.  Guthrie, 

Jos.  N.  Barney, 
Thos.  B.  Huger, 

Jno.  Rutledge, 

C.  ap  C.  Jones, 

Van  R.  Morgan, 
Edw.  L.  Winder, 
Joel  S.  Kennard, 
Jno.  Wilkinson, 

C.  M.  Morris, 

C.  M.  Fauntleroy, 
Wm.  B.  Fitzgerald, 
John  S.  Maury, 

Chas.  W.  Hays, 

R.  Stephens, 

A.  F.  Warley, 
Reginald  Fairfax, 
Wm.  A.  Webb, 
Chas.  C.  Simms, 


Jno.  W.  Bennett, 
J.  H.  Carter, 

Aug.  McLaughlin, 
Wm.  H.  Parker, 

J.  P.  Jones, 

Wm.  L.  Powell, 
W.  H.  Murdaugh, 
John  M.  Brooke, 
John  Kell, 

J.  II.  Rochelle, 
Robt.  D.  Minor, 

D.  P.  McCorkle, 
Wm.  Sharp, 
Joseph  Fry, 

Chas.  P.  McGary, 
II.  Davidson, 

Robt.  R.  Carter, 

0.  F.  Johnston, 
Beverley  Kennon, 
J.  R.  Eggleston, 

J.  R.  Hamilton, 

B.  P.  Loyall, 

R.  T.  Chapman, 

J.  W.  Dunnington 
F.  E.  Shepperd, 
Thos.  P.  Pelot, 
Geo.  S.  Shayock, 
Wm.  L.  Bradford, 
Wm.  G.  Dozier, 
Wm.  E.  Ewan, 

J.  W.  Alexander, 
Jno.  M.  Stribling, 
Philip  Porcher. 


SURGEONS. 


Wm.  F.  Patton, 
Geo.  Blacknall, 

W.  A.  Spotswood, 
Lewis  W.  Minor, 
W.  F.  McClenahan, 


Daniel  S.  Green, 
John  T.  Mason, 
Wm.  B.  Sinclair, 
R.  F.  Mason. 


PASSED  ASSISTANT- 

-SURGEONS. 

James  F.  Harrison, 

C.  H.  Williamson, 

J.  W.  B.  Greenhow, 

Arthur  M.  Lynch, 

D.  B.  Phillips, 

Wm.  E.  Wysham, 

John  Ward, 

Daniel  B.  Conrad, 

W.  F.  Carrington, 

Francis  L.  Galt. 

ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

H.  W.  M.  Washington, 

Robt.  J.  Freeman, 

A.  S.  Garnett, 

Bennett  W.  Green, 

Fred.  Van  Bibber, 

Joseph  D.  Grafton, 

J.  W.  Sandford,  Jr., 

Chas.  M.  Morfitt, 

Chas.  E.  Lining, 

M.  P.  Christian, 

Thos.  J.  Charlton. 

PAYMASTERS. 

John  DeBree, 

John  W.  Nixon, 

Thos.  R.  Ware, 

James  A.  Semple, 

Geo.  W.  Clarke, 

Geo.  Ritchie, 

John  Johnston, 

Jas.  0.  Moore, 

Wm.  W.  J.  Kelly, 

Richard  Taylor, 

Henry  Myers, 

Felix  Senac, 

Jas.  E.  Cumour. 

MASTERS  IN  THE  LINE 

OF  PROMOTION. 

Thomas  B.  Mills, 

John  Grimball, 

Wm.  C.  Whittle, 

W.  B.  Hall, 

Wm.  A.  Kerr, 

J.  E.  Meyerre, 

S.  W.  Averill. 

ACTING  MIDSHIPMEN. 

A.  M.  Mason, 

Geo.  R.  Bryan, 

Wm.  E.  Pinkney, 

A.  T.  Brady, 

R.  C.  Fant, 

D.  Talbott, 

D.  II.  Daugherty, 

E.  H.  Edwards, 

Thos.  L.  Moore, 

D.  H.  Dyke, 

F.  M.  Robey, 

J.  T.  Mahan, 

H.  B.  Littlepage, 

Ya.  Newton, 

H.  If.  Marmaduke 

W.  F.  Clayton, 

R.  S.  Flag, 

T.  Boughman, 

R.  A.  Camm, 

H.  St.  G.  T.  Brooke. 

F.  T.  Chew, 

Wm.  Carroll, 

John  T.  Walker, 

J.  A.  Merriwether, 

Barron  Carter, 

J.  M.  Gardner, 

R.  H.  Bacot, 

Thos.  S.  Garrett, 

H.  C.  Holt, 

W.  D.  Goode, 

W.  C.  Hutter, 

D.  G.  McClintoc, 

Wm.  P.  Mason, 

W.  R.  Mays, 

I.  C.  Holcome, 

C.  Meyer, 

D.  M.  Scales, 

J.  M.  Morgan, 

E.  J.  McDermott, 

R.  J.  Moses,  Jr., 

D.  A.  Telfair, 

J.  A.  Peters, 

W.  C.  Jackson, 

Jeff.  Phelps, 

W.  W.  Read, 

C.  T.  Sevier, 

Daniel  Carroll, 

G.  W.  Sparks, 

A.  S.  Worth, 

J.  M.  Stafford, 

A.  P.  Bierne, 

H.  L.  Vaughn, 

S.  S.  Gregory, 

Daniel  Trigg, 

L.  H.  Washington, 

C.  K.  Mallory,  Jr., 

John  R.  Price, 

J.  B.  Ratcliffe, 

H.  S.  Cooke, 

J.  W.  Pegram, 

J.  C.  Long, 

G.  T.  Sinclair,  Jr., 

II.  C.  McDaniel, 

M.  H.  Ruggles, 

W.  F.  Robinson, 

F.  M.  Harris, 

F.  M.  Thomas, 

W.  H.  Vernon, 

W.  W.  Wilkinson, 

Wm.  Anslicw, 

R.  Flournoy, 

F.  S.  Hunter, 

J.  S.  Baldwin, 

L.  R.  Rootes, 

T.  M.  Berrien, 

Clarence  Cary, 

0.  A.  Browne, 

W.  P.  Hamilton, 
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W.  H.  Sinclair, 

Palmer  Saunders, 

W.  N.  Shaw, 

W.  H.  Hunter, 

S.  P.  Blanc, 

J.  H.  Rodman, 

A.  H.  Sterling, 

J.  S.  Bullock, 

D.  M.  Lee, 

P.  H.  McCarrick, 

J.  H.  Hamilton, 

CHIEF  (steam) 

W.  P.  Williamson, 
Michael  Quinn, 

Jas.  H.  Warner, 

T.  A.  Jackson, 


C.  W.  Tyler, 

R.  Pinckney, 

J.  A.  G.  Williamson, 
James  R.  Norris, 

H.  H.  Tyson, 

E.  A.  Swain, 

E.  M.  Maffit, 

E.  M.  Andrews, 

W.  A.  Wilson, 

W.  B.  Sinclair. 


ENGINEERS. 

Y.  Freeman, 

E.  W.  Manning, 
E.  A.  Ramsey. 


FIRST  ASSISTANT-ENGINEERS. 


E.  W.  Manning, 
H.  A.  Ramsey, 
Chas.  Schroeder, 
Geo.  W.  City, 

M.  P.  Jordan, 

J.  H.  Loper, 


M.  J.  Freeman, 
C.  H.  Geddes. 
Hugh  Clark, 

B.  J.  Collins, 
B.  B.  Wright. 


SECOND  ASSISTANT-ENGINEERS. 


C.  H.  Levy, 

J.  W.  Tynan, 
L.  Campbell, 
Geo.  D.  Lining, 
W.  0.  Brooks, 


J.  E.  Esnard, 
J.  J.  Darcey, 
Geo.  Williams, 
W.  H.  Todd, 


THIRD  ASSISTANT-ENGINEERS. 


II.  K.  Wright, 
Benj.  Herring, 
Henry  Fagan, 

J.  T.  Tucker, 

C.  W.  Jordan, 

J.  II  Toombs, 

W.  H.  Jackson, 

J.  P.  W.  Gormley, 
J.  Hanks, 

J.  W.  Hanks, 

G.  W.  Moran, 


W.  Ahern, 

J.  J.  Henderson, 
F.  J.  Miller, 

J.  H.  Dent, 

M.  O’Brien, 

S.  W.  Cummings, 
J.  H.  Bailey, 

E.  G.  Hall, 

Wm.  Quinn, 

W.  M.  Fauntleroy. 


Doc.  71. 

GENERAL  CURTIS’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OP  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Southwest,  ) 
Camp  Halleck,  Ark.,  March  1,  1862.  j 

I  have  received  a  private  communication  from 
an  intelligent  writer,  a  citizen  of  Arkansas,  who 
says  :  “We,  as  citizens,  have  left  our  homes  and 
firesides  for  the  purpose,  as  we  supposed,  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  brutal  soldiery 
that  would  lay  waste  our  humble  homes,  and 
outrage  the  chastity  of  our  waves  and  daughters, 
and  place  our  own  lives  in  jeopardy.  We  have 
organized  what  is  called  Home  Guard  Companies, 
partly  of  Union  men  and  partly  of  Southern 
men,  all  of  whom  are  anxious  to  return  to  their 
homes.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  you  and  your 
men  are  not  composed  of  that  class  of  persons 
commonly  called  jayhawkcrs,  who  do  not  regard 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  property,  but  confine 
the  war  to  its  legitimate  object.” 

The  falsehoods  circulated  concerning  us  have 


driven  thousands  from  their  homes,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  responding  publicly  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  the  writer,  because  these 
falsehoods  have  involved  the  whole  community  in 
the  troubles  which  he  seeks  to  mitigate. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  the  war  is  peace, 
and  the  writer  only  does  me  justice  when  he 
says  I  adhere  to  this  legitimate  object.  Peace 
able  citizens  shall  be  protected  as  far  as  possi 
ble.  I  act  under  strict  orders  of  Major-Gen.  Hal¬ 
leck.  The  flight  of  our  foes  from  their  camps, 
and  the  imitation  of  their  conduct  by  the  citi 
zens,  in  fleeing  from  their  homes,  leaving  their 
effects  abandoned  as  it  were  for  their  victors,  has 
much  embarrassed  me  in  my  efforts  to  preserve 
discipline  in  my  command,  as  these  circumstances 
offered  extraordinary  temptations. 

The  burning  of  farms  and  fields  of  grain  in 
Missouri,  and  extensive  barracks  and  valuable 
mills  in  Arkansas  by  the  enemy,  has  induced 
some  resentments  on  the  part  of  my  troops, 
which  I  have  severely  punished.  Necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  my  command  could  not  keep  up  with 
my  rapid  movements,  and  peaceable  citizens  not 
being  at  home  to  sell  them  to  my  quartermasters, 
I  am  compelled  to  take  them  without  purchase, 
making  settlement  difficult  and  doubtful ;  occa¬ 
sioning  irregularities  which  I  have  always  labored 
to  counteract.  If  peaceably  disposed  citizens 
will  stay  at  home,  or  return  home,  and  check  the 
clandestine,  stealthy  warfare  that  is  carried  on 
under  the  cover  and  cloalc  of  peaceable  citizens, 
much  of  the  havoc  of  war  will  be  avoided,  and 
many  poor  families  can  be  protected  from  dis¬ 
tress  and  misery.  I  have  followed  the  war-path 
through  the  entire  State  of  Missouri,  have  seen 
the  havoc  and  devastation  surrounding  it,  and  I 
deplore  the  prospect  of  these  disasters  in  the  vir¬ 
gin  soil  of  Arkansas. 

Armed  men,  in  the  garb  of  citizens,  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  citizens,  and  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  Missouri  will  be  transferred  to  Arkanas,  if  you 
allow  this  complicity  of  yourselves  in  the  struggle. 
If  you  do  not  discriminate  by  requiring  soldiers 
to  wear  some  distinctive  badge,  you  must  not 
complain  if  we  cannot  discriminate. 

There  is  no  honor,  no  glory,  no  good  that  can 
be  gained  by  taking  up  arms  in  this  way,  to  de¬ 
fend  your  homes,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  molest 
them  if  you  are  peaceably  disposed.  We  only 
wish  to  put  down  rebellion  by  making  war  against 
those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  We 
come  to  vindicate  the  Constitution,  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty,  under 
a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  the  blood  of  our 
Revolutionary  fathers.  Under  that  flag  we  have 
lived  in  peace  and  prosperity  until  the  flag  of  re¬ 
bellion  involved  us  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

We  have  restored  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  North¬ 
western  Arkansas,  where  I  am  glad  to  find  many 
who  rejoice  to  see  the  emblem  of  their  former 
glory,  and  hope  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  they  have  enjoyed  under  its  folds.  A 
surrender  to  such  a  flag  is  only  a  return  to  your 
natural  allegiance,  and  is  more  honorable  than  to 
•  persist  in  a  rebellion  that  surrendered  to  the  Na- 
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tional  power  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  at 
Nashville  and  at  Roanoke,  and  throughout  the 
most  powerful  Southern  States.  Why  then  shall 
the  West  be  devastated  to  prolong  a  struggle 
which  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North-Carolina  and  Tennessee  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintain  ? 

Disband  your  companies ;  surrender  your  arms ; 
for  in  all  instances  where  men  in  arms  have  volun¬ 
tarily  surrendered  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  our  common  country,  they  have  been  discharged. 
No  prisoners  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  shot  or 
hung,  or  cruelly  treated  by  us. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  my  troops  have 
treated  females  with  violence,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  complaint  of  any  kind.  I  enjoin  on  the  troops 
kindness,  protection  and  support  for  women  and 
children.  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  main¬ 
tain  our  country’s  flag  in  Arkansas,  and  continue 
to  make  relentless  war  on  its  foes,  but  shall  re¬ 
joice  to  see  the  restoration  of  peace  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories  of  our  country — that  peace 
which  we  formerly  enjoyed  and  earnestly  desire  ; 
and  I  implore  for  each  and  all  of  us  that  ultimate, 
eternal  peace  “  which  the  world  cannot  give  or 
take  away.”  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  R.  Curtis, 

Brig. -Gen.  Commanding  Army  of  the  Southwest. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  6, 1S62. 

Doc.  72. 

FIGHT  AT  PITTSBURGH,  TENN. 

COMMODORE  FOOTE’S  REPORT. 

Cairo,  March  3,  1862. 

L Ton.  Gideon  Welles: 

Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk  has  this  moment  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  Tennessee  River,  and  brings  full 
despatches  from  Lieut.  Commanding  Gwin,  of  the 
gunboat  Tyler,  a  synopsis  of  which  is,  that  the 
two  gunboats  proceeded  up  to  Pittsburgh,  near  the 
Mississippi  line,  where  a  rebel  battery  was  opened 
upon  them,  consisting  of  six  guns,  one  of  them 
being  rifled,  which  were  soon  silenced  by  the  gun¬ 
boats. 

Ninety  mounted  men  landed  under  cover  of  the 
gunboats,  and  charged  upon  the  enemy,  driving 
them  some  distance,  until  they  were  strongly  re¬ 
enforced,  when  our  party  withdrew  to  the  boats. 
Then  three  rebel  regiments  opened  upon  the  gun¬ 
boats,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  casualties  on  our  side  amounted  to  five  killed 
and  missing  and  five  wounded.  Lieutenants  Com¬ 
manding  Gwin  and  Shirk,  with  their  commands, 
have  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  judgment. 

An  election  for  town-officers  has  just  taken 
place  in  Harding  County,  Tenn.,  which  resulted 
in  two  hundred  votes  for  the  Union  and  thirteen 
for  secession.  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

LIEUT.  COMMANDING  GWIN’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Gunboat  Tyler,  ) 
Savannah,  Tenn.,  March  1, 1862.  j 

Sir  :  Having  learned  that  the  rebels  had  occu¬ 
pied  and  were  fortifying  a  place  called  Pittsburgh, 


nine  miles  above,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
(the  best  point  in  the  river  for  that  purpose,)  I 
determined  to  attack  them. 

At  twelve  m.  the  Tyler,  followed  by  the  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk,  proceeded  up  the 
river.  When  within  twelve  hundred  yards  of 
Pittsburgh  we  were  opened  upon  by  the  rebel 
batteries,  consisting,  as  well  as  we  could  deter¬ 
mine,  of  six  or  eight  field-pieces,  some  rifled.  Get¬ 
ting  within  one  thousand  yards,  the  Tyler  and 
Lexington  opened  a  well-directed  fire,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  silencing  their  batteries. 

We  then  proceeded  abreast  of  the  place,  and, 
under  the  cover  of  grape  and  canister,  landed  two 
armed  boats  from  each  vessel,  containing,  besides 
their  crews,  a  portion  of  company  C,  Capt.  Thad- 
deus  Phillips,  and  company  K,  First  Lieut.  John 
C.  Rider,  of  the  Thirty-second  regiment,  Illinois 
volunteers,  (sharpshooters,)  Second  Master  Jason 
Goudy,  commanding  the  boats  of  the  Tyler,  and 
Second  Master  Martin  Dunn,  commanding  the 
boats  of  the  Lexington.  The  landing  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished,  and  this  small  force  actually 
drove  back  the  rebels  and  held  them  in  check 
until  they  accomplished  their  difficult  object, 
which  was  to  discover  their  real  strength  and 
purpose,  and  to  destroy  a  house  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  where  the  batteries  had  been  placed. 

I  found,  in  addition  to  their  artillery,  they  had 
•a  force  of  not  less  than  two  regiments  of  infantry 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  state  that  the  result 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  Their  batteries  were 
silenced  in  a  short  time,  the  landing  was  effected, 
the  house  destroyed,  and  we  discovered  from  then- 
breastworks  that  they  were  preparing  to  fortify 
strongly  this  point. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Shirk  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
his  vessel  was  handled.  My  thanks  are  due  to 
Capt.  Phillips,  Lieut.  Rider,  and  their  men,  for 
the  gallant  manner  in  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  they  charged  up  the  hill,  drove  back  and 
held  in  check  the  rebels,  until  the  boats’  crews 
had  effected  the  destruction  of  the  house  desig¬ 
nated.  The  officers  and  men  of  this  vessel  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  First  Master  Edward  Shaw 
and  Third  Master  James  Martin,  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  batteries  were  worked.  I 
would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  of  Second  Master  Jason  Goudy,  in 
charge  of  the  boats  in  shore,  who  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  house  under  such  heavy  fire,  and 
Gunner  Hermann  Peters,  in  charge  of  the  howit¬ 
zer,  who  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  cour¬ 
age,  although  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the 
enemy,  all  but  one  of  his  men  having  been  wound¬ 
ed.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Pilots  Hener  and 
Sebastian,  for  their  coolness  under  such  a  tremen 
dous  fire  of  musketry,  our  vessel  being  perfectly 
riddled  with  balls.  My  aid,  Acting  Paymaster 
Wm.  B.  Coleman,  rendered  me  valuable  assistance 
during  the  action. 

I  have  sent  Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk  to  Cairo 
with  the  transport  Izetta,  loaded  with  the  balance 
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of  the  wheat  I  left  at  Clifton.  I  shall  remain  about 
here,  paying  Pittsburgh  a  daily  visit,  which  I  hope 
will  prevent  the  rebels  from  accomplishing  their 
object.  Capt.  Shirk  will  lay  before  you  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  open  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
points  above  here. 

I  have  learned  from  reliable  authority  that  the 
rebels  have  some  four  thousand  troops  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  five  or  six  thousand  in  and  about  Eastport 
and  I-u-k-a,  (near  Bear  Creek  Bridge,)  and  that 
they  are  fortifying  in  that  vicinity.  You  will, 
therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  my  remaining  here. 

We  expended  ninety-five  shells,  thirty  stand 
of  grape,  ten  of  canister,  and  sixty-seven  rounds 
of  shrapnel,  grape,  etc.,  from  howitzer. 

Enclosed  is  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  II. 
Kearney’s  report  of  casualties,  to  whom  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  wound¬ 
ed.  I  feel  confident  that  we  inflicted  a  severe  loss 
on  the  enemy,  as  several  bodies  were  seen  on  the 
ground,  and  many  seen  to  fall.  I  also  enclose 
Lieut.  Commanding  Shirk’s  report. 

Hoping  that  my  course  will  meet  your  appro¬ 
bation,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Wm.  Gwin, 

Lieut.  Commanding. 

Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote. 

The  report  of  Acting  -  Surgeon  Thomas  II. 
Kearney  states  the  casualties  as  follows  : 

On  the  gunboat  Tyler.— Pleasant  Gilbert,  sea¬ 
man,  gunshot  wound  of  leg,  necessitating  am¬ 
putation  of  the  limb ;  Crawford  T.  Hill,  seaman, 
gunshot  wound  of  forearm  ;  John  Matthews,  sea¬ 
man,  gunshot  (flesh)  wound  of  shoulder,  slight ; 
G.  W.  Shull,  seaman,  gunshot  wound  of  back, 
slight;  Robt.  Bell,  seaman,  gunshot  wound  of 
arm  (flesh)  and  chest,  not  penetrating. 

In  detachment  of  Thirty-second  regiment  of 
Illinois  Volunteers  (company  C)  carried  on 
board.  —  Capt.  Phillips,  gunshot  wound  of  leg, 
flesh  ;  Daniel  Messick,  orderly  sergeant,  killed. 

LIEUTENANT  SHIRK’S  REPORT. 

IT.  S.  Gunboat  Lexington',  j 
Savannah,  (Tenn.,)  March  1, 1802.  ) 

Sir:  In  company  with  the  gunboat  Tyler, 
Lieut.  Commanding  Gwinn,  I  this  day  proceeded 
in  this  vessel  up  the  river  to  a  landing  on  the  west 
side  called  Pittsburgh,  distant  about  nine  miles 
from  this  place. 

When  we  had  arrived  within  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  yards  of  Pittsburgh  we  were  fired  upon 
by  a  rebel  battery,  consisting,  as  well  as  I  could 
judge,  of  six  or  eight  field-pieces,  one  of  which  at 
least  was  rifled.  We  returned  their  fire  with 
shell,  which  were  exceedingly  well  directed,  and 
continued  until  after  their  guns  were  silenced. 

By  order  of  Lieut.  Commanding  G  winn,  I  des¬ 
patched  on  shore  two  armed  boats,  in  charge  of 
Second  Master  Martin  Dunn,  containing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  proper  crews,  a  detachment  of 
company  K,  Thirty-second  regiment  Illinois  Vol¬ 
unteers,  with  orders  to  follow  the  motions  of  the 
Tyler’s  boats. 

While  the  boats  were  being  landed  we  kept  up 


a  steady  fire  of  grape  and  shell,  raking  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

The  landing  party  having  accomplished  their 
object,  and  being  met  by  a  much  superior  force, 
retired,  receiving  in  their  retreat  a  terrific  fire  of 
musketry.  The  enemy  also  fired  several  volleys 
of  musketry  at  the  gunboats,  and  then  retired 
back  from  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

After  the  boats  returned  we  gave  the  rebels  a 
few  more  shell,  and  receiving  no  answer,  we 
dropped  down  the  river  to  this  place. 

My  men  report  having  seen  several  dead  rebels 
upon  the  hill,  and  I  myself  saw  a  shell  from  this 
vessel,  after  the  return  of  the  boats,  take  effect 
upon  a  field-officer,  emptying  his  saddle,  and 
dropping  three  foot-soldiers. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  gal¬ 
lantry,  good  discipline,  and  patriotic  spirit  evinced 
by  the  officers  and  men  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  command.  For  the  efficient  services  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  command  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
First  Lieut.  John  S.  Rider,  Co.  K,  Thirty-second 
regiment  Illinois  Volunteers. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  following  casual¬ 
ties,  namely:  James  Sullivan,  seaman,  killed; 
Patrick  Sullivan,  seaman,  missing ;  Thomas  M. 
Borland,  seaman,  missing ;  John  Hines,  corporal 
Co.  K,  Thirty-second  regiment  Illinois  Volun¬ 
teers,  missing.  James  Sullivan  was  seen  to  fall 
upon  the  field,  shot  through  the  breast. 

During  the  action  there  were  expended  forty- 
five  eight-inch  shell,  twenty-five  six-inch  shell, 
and  sixteen  stand  of  grape. 

Two  rifles  and  one  musket  are  missing.  They 
are  those  taken  by  the  unfortunate  men  whom 
we  have  lost. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  James  W.  Shirk, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

To  Flag-Officer  A.  II.  Foote, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  Cairo,  Ill. 

CHICAGO  “POST”  NARRATIVE. 

Cairo,  Monday,  March  8. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  rebel  battery  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  mentioned  by  telegraph,  was 
made  in  this  wise.  Hearing  that  the  rebels  were 
planting  a  new  battery  somewhere  near  Savan¬ 
nah,  the  wooden  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington 
were  ordered  to  make  a  reconnoissance  up  the 
river  and  shell  them  out.  The  boats  left  Fort 
Henry  Friday  morning,  and  proceeded  slowly, 
examining  the  shores  carefully  as  they  went 
along.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  transport 
Izetta,  with  two  companies  of  the  Thirty-second 
Illinois  regiment.  They  passed  Savannah  about 
ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning,  having  as  yet  dis¬ 
covered  no  signs  of  the  expected  battery.  But 
now  the  transport  was  ordered  to  keep  well  in  the 
river,  as  at  any  moment  a  shell  or  round  shot 
might  announce  the  unpleasant  proximity  of  the 
object  they  were  in  quest  of. 

Eight  miles  above  Savannah  we  came  to  a  little 
town  called  Pittsburgh,  a  miserable-looking  little 
hamlet,  as  they  nearly  all  are  in  this  region. 
There  is  an  island  here  in  the  river,  called  Dia- 
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mond  Island,  and  just  as  we  came  out  of  the 
channel  at  its  head,  bang  !  went  a  rebel  cannon, 
and  a  twenty -four-pound  shot  came  plunging  to¬ 
ward  us  from  the  rebel  battery  situated  less  than 
half  a  mile  in  our  advance.  It  was  followed  by 
two  other  shots  from  smaller  guns,  before  our 
big  guns  responded.  We  steamed  right  on  to¬ 
ward  them,  and  opened  at  about  six  hundred 
yards,  with  shell.  Their  battery  consisted  of  one 
'twenty-four-pounder  rifled  gun  and  three  twelve- 
pound  howitzers.  The  Jwenty-four-pounder  fired 
only  six  shots,  when  it  was  silenced,  either  by 
our  fire  or  from  some  other  cause.  The  three 
smaller  guns  blazed  away  for  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  when  they  also  ceased  firing,  not  a  single 
one  of  their  shots  from  the  beginning  having 
touched  either  of  our  boats.  Our  gunboats  kept 
up  their  fire  for  half  an  hour  longer,  shelling  the 
woods  in  all  directions. 

When  the  firing  commenced,  a  small  body  of 
rebel  infantry  was  also  discovered,  who  under¬ 
took  to  put  in  practice  the  plan  which  some  Mem¬ 
phis  newspaper  editors  proposed,  namely,  to  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  on  the  bank  and  pick  off  the 
pilots  of  our  gunboats.  They  soon  found  they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  swallow  an  oyster  with¬ 
out  opening  the  shell.  A  few  discharges  of  grape 
sent  them  helter-skelter  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

After  the  woods  had  been  shelled  pretty  tho¬ 
roughly,  and  nothing  more  been  seen  or  heard  of 
the  enemy,  about  forty  soldiers  and  marines, 
under  command  of  a  lieutenant,  were  sent  ashore 
to  reconnoitre  the  neighborhood.  They  proceed¬ 
ed  up  the  long  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  yards  or  more  from  the  landing,  when 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
two  or  three  regiments  of  rebel  infantry,  who  im¬ 
mediately  shot  at  them.  Our  men  returned  the 
compliment,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  log  house,  some  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  where  they  made  a  stand,  and  pep¬ 
pered  away  at  the  rebels  as  vigorously  as  if  they 
expected  to  drive  back  the  rebel  ten  or  fifteen 
hundred. 

The  gunboats  hesitated  to  reopen  on  the  reb¬ 
els,  lest  they  should  kill  some  of  our  own  men, 
but  waited  in  the  momentary  expectation  that 
they  would  return  to  the  boats.  They  did  not 
do  so,  however,  until  the  lieutenant  commanding, 
(whose  name  I  cannot  learn)  discovered  that  the 
rebels  were  flanking  him  on  both  sides,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  prisoners  of  his  little  com¬ 
mand.  He  then  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  gal¬ 
lant  forty  made  the  best  time  they  could  to 
the  boats,  which  they  reached,  with  the  loss  of 
three  men  killed  and  seven  or  eight  wounded. 
The  rebels  pursued  hotly,  and  getting  behind 
trees,  fired  both  at  our  men  in  the  boats  and  at 
the  gunboats,  perforating  the  latter  with  a  good 
many  musket-balls,  but  injuring  no  one  except 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  boat-howitzer  on 
the  upper-deck,  one  of  whose  legs  was  shattered 
by  a  Minie-ball,  rendering  amputation  necessary. 

The  gunboats  reopened  their  batteries  with 
grape,  which  caused  the  rebels  to  retreat  with 
most  undignified  rapidity  over  the  hill  again. 


Seeing  and  hearing  no  more  of  them,  the  gun¬ 
boats  moved  down  the  stream  a  short  distance, 
and  lay  at  anchor.  Having  none  but  fifteen-sec¬ 
ond  fuse  shells,  the  gunboats  were  unable  to  do 
the  execution  at  short  range  which  they  could 
have  done  with  shorter  fire.  Accordingly  the 
Lexington  was  despatched  to  Cairo  for  a  supply 
of  the  desired  ammunition,  while  the  Tyler  re¬ 
mained  to  look  after  the  new  rebel  battery.  The 
place  where  it  was  found  is  a  sort  of  natural  fortifi¬ 
cation,  the  hill  furnishing  a  hollow  just  over  the 
first  ridge,  in  which  the  rebel  infantry  took  shel¬ 
ter  from  our  fire.  In  this  particular  it  resembles 
Fort  Donelson. 


Doc.  73. 

OCCUPATION  OF  COLUMBUS,  IvY. 

GENERAL  IIALLECK’S  DESPATCH. 

St.  Louis,  March  4,  1S62. 
Major- General  McClellan: 

Sir  :  The  cavalry  from  Paducah  marched  into 
Columbus  yesterday,  at  six  p.m.,  driving  before 
them  the  enemy’s  rear-guard.  The  flag  of  the 
Union  is  flying  over  the  boasted  Gibraltar  of  the 
West.  Finding  himself  completely  turned  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  or  surrender.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  artillery  and  stores  wrefe  captured. 

II.  W.  IIalleck. 

GENERAL  CULLUM’S  REPORT. 

Columbus,  Kt.,  March  4,  1869. 
To  Major-General  McClellan : 

Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West,  is  ours, 
and  Kentucky  is  free,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
strategy  of  the  campaign,  by  which  the  enemy’s 
centre  was  pierced  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
his  wings  isolated  from  each  other  and  turned, 
compelling  thus  the  evacuation  of  his  stronghold 
of  Bowling  Green  first,  and  now  Columbus. 

The  flotilla  under  Flag-Officer  Foote  consisted 
of  six  gunboats,  commanded  by  Capts.  Dove, 
Walke,  Stemble,  Paulding,  Thompson  and  Shirk, 
and  four  mortar-boats,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Phelps, 
United  States  Navy,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Ford,  ad¬ 
vance  corps  United*  States  Army,  and  three  trans¬ 
ports,  conveying  Col.  Buford’s  Twenty  -  seventh 
Illinois  regiment,  cind  a  battalion  of  the  Fifty- 
fourth  and  Seventy-fourth  Ohio,  and  Fifty-fifth 
Illinois,  commanded  by  Majors  Andrews  and  San¬ 
ger,  the  whole  brigade  being  under  Brig. -Gen. 
Sherman,  who  rendered  the  most  valuable  and 
efficient  assistance. 

On  arriving  at  Columbus  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  fortifications  were  occupied  by  our 
own  cavalry,  or  a  scout  from  Paducah,  or  by  the 
enemy.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  open¬ 
ing  fire  and  landing  the  infantry,  when  General 
Sherman  and  Capt.  Phelps,  with  thirty  soldiers, 
made  a  dashing  reconnoissance  with  a  tug,  steam¬ 
ing  directly  under  the  water-batteries.  Satisfied 
that  our  troops  had  possession,  they  landed,  as¬ 
cended  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  and  together 
planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  amid  the  heartiest 
cheers  of  our  brave  tars  and  soldiers. 
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Though  rising  from  a  sick-bed  to  go  upon  the 
expedition,  I  could  not  resist  landing  to  examine 
the  works,  which  are  of  immense  strength,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tiers  upon  tiers  of  batteries  on  the  river¬ 
front,  and  a  strong  parapet  and  ditch,  crossed  by 
a  thick  abattis,  on  the  land  side.  The  fortifica¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  evacuated  hastily,  con¬ 
sidering  the  quantities  of  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores,  and  number  of  anchors,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  chain  which  was  once  stretched  over  the 
river,  and  a  large  supply  of  torpedoes  remaining. 
Desolation  was  visible  everywhere,  huts,  tents 
and  barricades  presenting  but  their  blackened 
remains,  though  the  town  was  spared.  I  discov¬ 
ered  what  appeared  a  large  magazine,  smoking 
from  both  extremities.  I  ordered  the  train  to  be 
immediately  cut.  A  garrison  was  left  in  the 
work  of  nearly  two  thousand  infantry  and  four 
hundred  cavalry,  which  I  will  strengthen  imme¬ 
diately.  George  W.  Cullum, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

FLAG-OFFICER  FOOTE’S  REPORT. 

Columbus,  Kt.,  Tuesday,  March  4,  1862. 

Sir:  Columbus  is  in  our  possession.  My  armed 
reconnoissance  on  the  second  instant  caused  a 
hasty  evacuation,  the  rebels  leaving  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  and  carriages,  ammunition  and  stores, 
a  large  quantity  of  shot  and  shell,  a  considerable 
number  of  anchors,  and  the  remnant  of  chain 
lately  stretched  across  the  river,  with  a  large 
number  of  torpedoes.  Most  of  the  huts,  tents 
and  quarters,  were  destroyed. 

The  works  are  of  very  great  strength,  consist¬ 
ing  of  formidable  tiers  of  batteries  on  the  north 
side,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  abattis.  Gen. 
Sherman,  with  Lieut.  Commanding  Phelps,  not 
knowing  that  they  were  last  evening  occupied  by 
four  hundred  and  six  of  the  Second  Illinois  cav¬ 
alry,  a  scouting  party  sent  by  General  Sherman 
from  Paducah,  made  a  bold  dash  to  the  shore, 
under  the  batteries,  hoisting  the  American  flag 
on  the  bluffs.  It  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  cheers 
of  our  brave  tars  and  soldiers. 

The  force  consisted  of  six  gunboats,  four  mor¬ 
tar-boats,  and  three  transports,  having  on  board 
three  regiments  and  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
under  command  of  Col.  Buford.  Gen.  Cullom 
and  General  Sherman  being  in  command  of  the 
troops. 

The  former  leaving  a  sick-bed  to  go  ashore,  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  evidently  a  magazine  on  fire, 
at  both  extremities,  and  immediately  ordered  the 
train  to  be  cut,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  of  the 
garrison.  While  I  cannot  express  too  strongly 
my  admiration  of  the  gallantry  and  wise  counsels 
of  the  distinguished  aid  and  engineer  of  General 
Ilalleck,  Gen.  Cullum,  I  must  add,  that  Comman¬ 
ders  Davis,  Walke  and  Stemble,  and  Lieuts.  Com¬ 
manding  Paulding,  Thompson,  Shirk  and  Phelps 
— the  latter  being  in  command  of  the  mortar  di¬ 
vision,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Luford,  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  —  nobly  per¬ 
formed  their  duty. 

I.  have  my  flag  on  board  the  Cincinnati,  com¬ 


manded  by  the  gallant  Commander  Stemble.  Gen, 
Sherman  remains  temporarity  in  command  at  Co¬ 
lumbus.  [Signed]  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT. 

Columbus,  Ky.,  March  4. 

In  my  letter  of  the  second  instant,  I  stated 
that  Columbus  had  been  evacuated  and  burned 
by  the  rebels.  This  assertion  was  based  upon 
observations  made  by  the  officers  of  the  gunboats 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh — the  two  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  reconnoissances  of  Sunday  last. 
Since  Monday  all  sorts  of  rumors  have  obtained 
circulation  in  Cairo.  It  has  been  said  by  differ¬ 
ent  parties  that  Columbus  was  evacuated;  that 
Columbus  was  reenforced;  that  Columbus  was 
burned,  and  that  Columbus  was  neither  reen¬ 
forced,  evacuated,  or  burned.  I  see  by  the  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches  of  the  associated  press  that 
Com.  Foote  informed  the  authorities  of  Washing¬ 
ton  on  Sunday  that  the  evacuation  had  taken 
place.  His  actions  to-day  hardly  warrant  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Commodore  would  require  a  fleet 
of  six  gunboats  and  four  mortars,  and  an  “army” 
of  four  thousand  men,  to  take  possession  of  a 
town  which  he  knew  to  be  empty.  Idowever,  I 
will  not  discuss  this  point,  but  will  merely  nar¬ 
rate  the  occupation,  by  the  Federal  troops,  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  America,  as  our  Southern  brethren 
have  been  prone  to  style  what  will  be  better 
known  as  Columbus,  Ky.,  with  such  details  con¬ 
nected  therewith  as  have  come  under  my  observ¬ 
ation  after  a  residence  of  six  hours. 

The  steamboat  Lexington  arrived  at  Cairo  on 
Monday  morning  from  the  Tennessee  River,  where 
she  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent.  It  was  rumored  that  she  came  down  for 
reenforcements,  and  that  several  iron-clad  gun¬ 
boats  would  be  sent  back  with  her.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  and  Pittsburgh 
“  got  up  steam,”  and  toward  evening  anchored 
in  the  river.  The  belief  up  to  this  time  was  that 
the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Florence,  Alaba¬ 
ma.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  however,  it  leaked 
out,  despite  the  efforts  at  secrecy  on  the  part  of 
military  officers,  that  Columbus  was  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  morning.  Before  twelve  o’clock 
Cairo  was  alive  with  excitement  on  the  subject, 
and  the  old  rumors  of  evacuation,  reenforcement, 
conflagration  and  occupation  were  again  in  circu¬ 
lation.  At  about  two  o’clock  this  morning  the 
embarkation  of  troops  in  three  transport  steam¬ 
ers  commenced.  This  strengthened  the  belief 
that  Columbus  was  the  point  to  be  visited,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  known  that  troops  would  not  be  sent 
from  Cairo  for  the  Tennessee  expedition. 

At  four  o’clock  this  morning  an  order  was  sent 
by  Commodore  Foote  to  the  captains  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  St.  Louis,  Carondelet,  Pittsburgh,  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  desiring  them  to  get  under  way  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  these  vessels 
had  their  anchors  up  and  were  headed  down 
stream.  The  Cincinnati  preceded  them  as  the 
flag-ship.  The  stern-wheel  steamers  Ike  Hammet 
and  J.  F.  Wilson  followed,  each  towing  two  inor- 
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tar-boats.  Behind  these  were  the  wooden  gun¬ 
boat  Lexington  and  three  transports — the  Illinois, 
the  Aleck  Scott,  and  the  T.  A.  Magill,  haying  on 
board  the  following  troops  :  Six  companies  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  four  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Ohio,  and  one  company  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Ohio — all  for  Paducah,  under  command  of  Major 
Sanger  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Gen.  Sherman,  now  in  command  at  Pa¬ 
ducah  ;  the  Twenty-eighth  Illinois,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Beaufort ;  and  the  Forty-second 
Illinois,  under  command  of  Col.  Roberts. 

We  came  down  the  river  at  a  good  rate  of 
speed,  probably  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  gun¬ 
boats  did  not  preserve  any  regular  position  with 
respect  to  each  other,  but  kept  a  safe  distance 
apart,  the  only  object  being  to  have  a  sharp  look 
out  for  signals  from  the  flag-ship.  After  a  little 
less  than  two  hours’  sailing,  we  came  in  sight  of 
Lucas  Bend,  three  miles  above  Columbus.  It 
was  then  nearly  seven  o’clock.  The  morning  was 
clear,  bright,  and  cold. 

The  bluffs  of  Columbus  were  visible  from  the 
bend,  and  former  reconnoissances  had  made  us 
familiar  with  the  positions  of  the  batteries,  but 
we  could  see  nothing  from  the  decks  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  to  indicate  whether  the  place  had  been 
evacuated  or  not.  The  flag-ship  rounded  to,  and 
the  other  four  iron  -  clad  vessels  followed  her. 
We  maintained  our  position  in  the  river  for 
a  while,  keeping  the  engines  at  work  just  enough 
to  prevent  our  drifting  further  down  the  stream. 
The  mortars  and  transports  were  now  about  two 
miles  in  our  rear.  The  Commodore  was  evident¬ 
ly  waiting  on  them. 

About  an  hour  after  daybreak  all  hands  on  the 
gunboats  were  set  to  work  in  various  ways  to 
prepare  the  vessels  for  participation  in  the  con¬ 
test  that  most  of  us  had  by  this  time  made  up 
our  minds  was  imminent.  The  guns  were  all 
manned  and  loaded.  Magazine  stewards,  shell- 
passers,  and  powder-boys,  were  stationed  at  their 
different  posts,  ready  to  pass  the  ammunition 
from  the  ship’s  hold  to  the  cannon’s  mouth.  All 
fires  and  lights,  except  those  connected  with  the 
engine-room,  etc.,  were  extinguished.  The  ward¬ 
room  and  cabin-furniture  was  removed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  working  of  the  stern-guns.  All  hawsers 
and  lines  were  coiled  upon  the  deck  to  afford  ad¬ 
ditional  protection  to  the  boilers  and  machinery. 
These  many  preparatory  acts  were  the  work  of 
not  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Meantime  the  four  mortar-boats,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  George  Johnson,  of  Cincinnati, 
had  been  towed  to  the  right  bank  (the  Missouri 
side)  of  the  river,  and  made  fast  to  some  trees 
near  the  Belmont  Point.  The  transports  had 
come  as  near  to  the  bluffs  as  was  consistent  with 
their  safety,  and  were  standing  off  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  above  us. 

The  fleet  was  now  ready  to  make  the  attack. 
It  was  necessary  first,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  anything  to  attack.  Spy-glasses  were 
brought  into  requisition,  but  in  our  position,  three 
miles  distant,  we  could  discover  nothing  very 
plainly.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  at  this  time 


to  notice  the  varied  results  of  observation  made 
by  different  persons  on  board  the  gunboats.  One 
man,  after  carefully  scrutinizing  everything  he 
saw  on  the  bluff  through  the  ship’s  glass,  said 
he  had  positive  evidence  that  no  evacuation  of 
the  town  had  taken  place — that  several  regiments 
of  troops  were  plainly  visible  on  the  hills,  ma¬ 
noeuvring  or  drilling.  Another,  after  an  equally 
lengthy  view,  became  convinced  that  the  guns 
were  all  there  —  that  the  batteries  were  all 
manned,  and  that  the  rebels  were  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  flotilla.  A  third  beheld  a 
chaos  of  fallen  trees,  a  steep  and  rocky  hill,  and 
a  couple  of  bare  “  table-bluffs,”  the  latter  look¬ 
ing  as  if  they  might  once  have  been  in  use  for 
fortifications  of  some  kind.  A  fourth  saw  in 
the  dim  distance  large  clouds  of  smoke,  and  felt 
quite  sure  that  a  great  conflagration  was  in  pro¬ 
gress — that  military  stores  and  army  quarters 
were  in  flames,  and  that  the  rumored  evacuation 
had  certainly  taken  place. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Commodore  Foote  felt 
a  little  dubious  on  the  question  at  issue.  He  did 
not  wish  to  get  within  range  of  the  rebel  guns 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  and  seen  that  there 
was  or  -was  not  somebody  there  to  fire  them. 

On  the  right  -  hand  side  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  Columbus,  we  saw  a  farmer 
running  through  a  corn-field  in  the  rear  of  his 
house.  He  had,  I  think,  become  frightened  at 
the  appearance  of  the  gunboats,  and  was  beat¬ 
ing  a  hasty  retreat  from  what  he  feared  would 
be  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  although,  according  to 
his  own  account,  there  were  no  troops  in  the  fort 
to  give  us  battle.  The  Commodore’s  tug  was 
despatched  to  the  river-bank,  to  hail  him  and  get 
from  him  what  information  he  had  about  the 
rebel  stronghold.  He  appeared  to  be  an  honest, 
hard-working  man,  one  of  a  class  largely  repre¬ 
sented  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee — 
who  love  the  Union  and  abhor  secession,  but 
cannot  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  pray  for  peace  and  the  Union,  though 
they  know  the  two  cannot  be  maintained  at  the 
present  time.  He  told  us  that  the  rebels  had  left 
Columbus,  carrying  their  arms  and  munitions 
with  them,  and  that  they  had  burned  the  greater 
part  of  the  town. 

The  testimony  of  the  former,  added  to  what 
was  already  known  on  the  subject,  led  the  flag- 
officer  to  believe  that  the  evacuation  had  taken 
place.  We  had  been  drifting  slowly  down  the 
stream  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  were  now 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Columbus  batteries. 
By  the  aid  of  the  spy-glass  a  large  flag  could  be 
seen  waving  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  main  fort.  At  first  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  flag.  It  was 
too  large  for  a  rebel  flag,  we  thought,  and  had 
too  many  stripes  on  it.  We  therefore  concluded 
that  the  rebels  had  all  vacated  the  town,  leaving 
behind  them,  as  they  generally  do,  a  leaven  of 
Unionism,  which  had  already  begun  to  work. 
We  were  mistaken  in  the  latter  part  of  our  sup¬ 
position,  for  we  ascertained  after  landing  that  a 
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detachment  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry — about 
six  hundred  men — under  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Hogg,  had  entered  the  place  on  Monday  evening, 
finding  it  unoccupied,  and  were  in  joyful  posses¬ 
sion  when  we  came  in  sight.  The  flag  we  saw 
was  one  which  the  cavalrymen  had  improvised 
for  the  occasion,  manufactured  out  of  colored 
calico— the  object  being  to  present  to  the  gaze  of 
Commodore  Foote  a  banner  of  almost  any  de¬ 
scription,  provided  it  intimated  that  treason  did 
not  rule  supreme. 

The  nature  of  the  ensign  being  discovered,  Com¬ 
modore  Foote  ordered  a  detachment  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-seventh  Illinois,  (Col.  Beaufort,)  to  disembark 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  batteries.  Two  tugs 
accompanying  our  fleet  were  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition  to  aid  in  this  work.  About  fifty  men  were 
transferred  to  these  “junior  gunboats,”  and  with 
great  puffing  and  steaming — infinitely  more  than 
comes  from  the  Great  Eastern — they  started  down 
the  stream  with  their  martial  cargo.  The  officers 
in  charge  of  this  detail  were  not  quite  clear  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  enemy  ashore  to  meet  or 
repulse  them.  The  tugs  approached  within  a  mile 
of  the  Fort,  then  retired,  and  stood  out  like  two 
small  specks  upon  the  river,  nothing  but  the  noise 
they  made  indicating  to  a  person  at  a  moderate 
distance  that  they  were  anything  but  two  large 
saw -logs  at  the  mercy  of  the  current.  Finally  the 
spy-glass  revealed  the  real  character  of  the  flag 
on  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  moments  Col.  Beaufort’s 
men  were  landed. 

I  do  not  believe  a  hill  of  the  same  altitude  was 
ever  clambered  as  rapidly  as  was  the  great  bluff 
of  Columbus  to-day  by  the  Illinois  volunteers 
just  named.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
first  man  set  foot  on  shore,  the  entire  squadron 
was  in  the  main  fort,  and  had  unfurled  a  beau¬ 
tiful  silk  flag.  The  appearance  of  this  handsome 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  they  proudly 
floated  where  blatant  Southrons  have  boasted  of 
treason’s  impregnability,  had  a  magical  effect  upon 
everjr  one  in  our  fleet,  and  cheer  after  cheer  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  surrounding  woods  and  hills. 

Shortly  after  this,  all  the  transports  came  down, 
and  the  troops  were  landed  at  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  town. 

I  have  now  come  to  a  point  at  which  I  should 
describe  the  fortifications  of  Columbus,  about 
which  the  people  in  the  North  have  heard  so 
much,  and  of  which  many  of  our  Generals  have 
entertained  so  much  horror.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  our  Generals  have  been  ignorant,  from  the 
first,  of  the  real  strength  of  the  rebels  at  this 
point.  They  have  taken  at  par  the  reports  of  the 
“  Sessia  scouts”— a  parcel  of  men  who  never  went 
within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and  whoso  chief 
office  seems  to  be  to  lie  and  steal.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  fort  has  ever  been  properly  reconnoi¬ 
tred,  and  I  am  borne  out  in  this  belief  by  the 
statements  of  those  who  arc  conversant  with  the 
past  military  operations  of  this  department. 

The  fortifications  at  Columbus  are  erected  on 
a  bluff  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  im¬ 
mediately  north  of  the  town.  '\  he  position  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  defence.  By  cutting  down  a 
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number  of  trees  on  the  Belmont  point  nearly  op¬ 
posite,  the  rebels  were  enabled  to  command  a  per¬ 
fect  view  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  four  miles. 
The  bluff  faces  north  and  projects  slightly  into 
the  Mississippi  beyond  a  ridge  extending  a  mile 
above  it.  There  are,  or  rather  there  were,  three 
rows  of  batteries  upon  it :  the  first  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  river,  the  second  about  —  feet 
above  this,  and  the  third  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  guns  cither  of  these 
mounted,  as  the  rebels  threw  most  of  their  heavy 
pieces  into  the  river,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  though 
many  of  them  failed  to  reach  their  destination, 
and  stopped  on  the  bank,  where  they  are  now 
visible.  It  is  presumed  that  the  three  main  bat¬ 
teries  mounted  fifty  guns,  and  we  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  citizens  who  frequently  visited  the  camp 
to  this  effect.  An  attacking  party  would  have 
had  one  great  advantage.  There  was  no  shelter 
erected  for  the  artillery -men,  and  those  who  worked 
the  guns  in  the  lower  batteries  would  be  exposed 
during  the  entire  action  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats. 
The  water-battery  was  on  a  sort  of  table  about 
fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  deep.  It  formed 
an  excellent  mark  for  a  good  gunner,  and  if  the 
gunboats  could  have  held  out  against  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  would  have  been  silenced.  The 
upper  batteries  were  not  quite  so  much  exposed, 
but  in  none  of  them  were  the  men  sufficiently 
well  sheltered  from  bursting  shell,  grapeshot  or 
canister. 

The  entire  works  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  cover 
an  area  of  about  four  miles.  The  fortifications 
are  equally  strong  on  all  sides,  and  calculated  to 
repulse  an  army  attacking  from  the  south  as  well 
as  from  the  north.  The  fort  can  be  reached  from 
the  town  of  Columbus  by  four  different  roads,  cut 
through  the  high  hills  at  an  immense  outlay  of 
labor. 

The  quarters  for  the  troops  are  small  cabins  or 
huts,  about  six  feet  square,  built  of  clay,  by  dig¬ 
ging  three  feet  into  the  earth,  for  the  body  of  the 
tenement,  and  making  out  of  the  soil  thus  evacu¬ 
ated  a  slanting  roof,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases 
is  well  shingled.  There  are  enough  of  these  apart¬ 
ments  to  accommodate  thirty  thousand  men. 
Regimental  and  company  officers’  quarters  are 
constructed  in  the  same  manner,  but  a  little  more 
tastily  finished. 

Near  the  river,  below  the  water-battery,  is  the 
principal  magazine  of  the  fort.  It  is  a  subterra¬ 
nean  work,  about  twenty  feet  square,  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  from  all  parts  of  the  fortifications.  About 
half  way  up  the  bluff — seventy-five  feet  above 
this — is  another  magazine,  equal  in  size  and  simi¬ 
lar  in  construction  to  the  first. 

The  fort  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  river, 
by  means  of  a  force-pump,  worked  by  an  engine. 

Among  the  objects  which  excited  curiosity  to¬ 
day  was  Pillow’s  great  chain,  designed  to  span 
the  Mississippi,  so  as  to  prevent  the  downward 
passage  of  the  Federal  gunboats.  It  is  a  very 
strong  and  heavy-looking  affair,  stretching  down 
the  hill  and  into  the  river,  where,  I  believe,  it  is 
broken. 

The  rebel  forces  at  Columbus  numbered  over 
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twenty  thousand  on  Sunday  week,  when  the  gun¬ 
boat  fleet  came  down  the  river,  and  was  prevent¬ 
ed  by  a  flag  of  truce  from  reconnoitring  or  attack¬ 
ing.  "  They  were  under  the  impression  then  that 
they  could  not  resist  an  attack  from  the  gunboats, 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  a  deserter  from  their 
ranks  for  saying  that  they  would  have  fled  rather 
than  fought.  What  was  the  object  or  what  the 
result  of  the  flag  of  truce  I  do  not  know. 

The  evacuation  of  the  place  commenced  a  week 
ago  to-day.  It  was  carried  on  rapidly.  Every 
wagon  within  miles  around  was  impressed  to 
transport  stores  and  ammunition  to  the  depot  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad — a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  Civilians  were  entirely  excluded 
from  the  camp  on  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  ult. 

Gen.  Polk  left  Columbus  on  Thursday,  the  twen¬ 
ty-seventh,  for  some  point  South,  supposed  to  be 
New-Orleans. 

By  Sunday  last  all  the  infantry  had  gone.  Gen. 
Cheatham  then  departed,  leaving  the  fort  in  charge 
of  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  cavalry,  with 
instructions  to  burn  the  camp  and  fly  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Federals.  This  last  command  left 
on  Monday  morning,  having  destroyed  everything 
on  the  previous  night.  They  set  fire  to  all  the  sta¬ 
bles,  and  burned  eighteen  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
and  about  five  thousand  tons  of  hay.  They  also 
burned  a  quantity  of  stores  which  had  been  left 
behind  by  the  evacuators  for  want  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  troops  that  left  Columbus  went  to  three 
different  places — one  third  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  one 
third  to  Island  No.  Ten,  and  the  remainder  start¬ 
ed  to  Nashville,  but  where  they  went  to  I  am  not 
informed. 

The  t'own  of  Columbus  is  a  small,  unimportant 
place,  with  a  population,  in  its  palmiest  days,  of 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants.  As  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  it  has  a  busi¬ 
ness  significance  that  would  not  otherwise  belong 
to  it.  It  is  situated  in  a  low,  flat  ground,  and  for 
mud  and  dirt  of  its  thoroughfares  resembles  Cairo. 
There  are  four  large  brick  buildings  in  the  town — 
one  of  them  a  hotel,  whose  principal  patronage 
was  that  of  railroad-passengers.  We  found  near¬ 
ly  every  house  vacant  to-day.  The  people  were 
driven  off  last  summe?  when  the  rebels  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  hills.  There  are  no  provisions  to 
be  had  for  miles  around — the  “  Southerners”  hav¬ 
ing  depleted  every  farmer  of  his  produce,  without 
giving  him  even  confederate  scrip  therefor.  There 
are  a  few  stores  scattered  through  the  streets,  but 
they  are  all  closed — the  Davisites  having  “  cleaned 
them  out”  also.  Altogether,  Columbus  is  one 
of  the  poorest  and  gloomiest  towns  I  have  come 
across,  even  in  the  benighted  regions  of  Secessia. 

I  believe  the  only  woman  I  met  in  my  rambles 
through  this  metropolis  to-day  was  a  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
wife  of  the  Ex  Mayor  of  the  city  —  for  Columbus 
is  nothing  short  of  a  Southern  city.  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
on  seeing  the  Federal  soldiers  in  the  streets,  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  the  officers,  remarking  that  she 
hoped  “  the  Union  men  would  not  desert  her,  as 
she  had  stuck  up  for  the  Union  cause  while  the 
secession  soldiers  threatened  to  tear  her  house 


down.”  She  informed  us  further  that  the  rebels 
had  forcibly  taken  her  husband  to  the  South. 
The  reason  was  because  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  many  faults  and  foibles,  and  they 
feared  he  might  narrate  his  experience,  derived 
from  a  lengthy  residence  among  them,  to  the 
Federal  officers.  They  decoyed  him  into  their 
camp  on  Sunday  morning,  and  forced  him  away 
on  the  cars  on  Sunday  night.  Mr.  Sharpe  is  an 
old  citizen  of  Columbus,  a  wealthy  and  highly 
respectable  citizen.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  has  held  several  public  offices. 

The  rebels  did  not  burn  the  depot  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  nor  did  they  destroy  the 
track  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus.  They  left  in 
too  great  haste  to  do  any  damage  to  this  end  of 
the  road.  I  believe  they  destroyed  a  culvert  or 
two  beyond  Moscow  —  about  twenty  miles  from 
this  place. 

The  first  thing  that  met  the  Federal  eye  on 
entering  the  camp  to-day  was  an  effigy  marked, 
“  Bill  Seward  the  d — d  Abolitionist.”  Not  far 
distant  from  this  was  a  similar  representative  of 
“  Tilghman  the  traitor,”  and  a  third  one  of 
“  Floyd  the  runaway.”  Trophies  are  numerous 
about  town.  There  are  no  shot-guns  or  rifles  to 
be  had,  however.  They  were  all  carried  off'  be¬ 
ing  rather  scarce  in  the  South  just  now. 

W e  counted  fourteen  guns — mostly  thirty-two- 
pounders — that  had  been  thrown  down  the  river- 
bank,  but  were  not  submerged.  There  are  a  few 
good  gun-carriages  in  the  fort. 

The  gunboat  St.  Louis  and  two  mortar-boats 
have  been  left  here  to  protect  the  town  from  at¬ 
tack  by  river.  I  suppose  a  few  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  will  be  sent  down  to-morrow. 

Com.  Foote,  with  the  gunboats  Cincinnati,  Ca- 
rondelet,  Louisville,  and  Pittsburgh  has  gone 
to  Cairo.  Mack. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  occupation : 

Columbus,  Kt.,  March  4,  via  Cairo. 

Columbus,  w'hich  is  the  strongest  rebel  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  has  been 
evacuated,  burnt,  and  otherwise  destroyed.  So 
incensed  were  the  rebels  that  they  spared  nothing 
in  their  work  of  destruction  except  a  portion  of 
private  property. 

The  evacuation  commenced  on  Thursday  last, 
but  all  the  rebels  did  not  leave  until  a  late  hour 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  torch  of  the  incendi¬ 
ary  was  first  applied  on  Friday,  and  the  confla¬ 
gration  raged  with  great  fury  until  Sunday. 
Even  now  large  portions  of  the  enemy’s  barracks, 
magazines,  and  other  quarters  are  still  burning, 
sending  up  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes. 

The  rebels  did  not  destroy  the  fortifications, 
which  have  cost  them  so  much  labor,  but  left 
them  unmolested.  Everything  which  they  could 
not  carry  away  with  them  they  either  burnt  or 
threw  into  the  river.  A  great  many  cannon  of 
the  most  effective  range  have  been  dismantled 
and  sunk  in  the  river.  In  one  place  I  saw  five 
heavy  guns,  and  in  another  seven,  which  had 
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been  thrown  from  a  high  bluff  on  the  hank  of  a 
river.  But  in  their  descent  they  had  been  stopped 
by  the  trees  which  overhang  the  stream  below. 
It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many 
cannon  the  rebels  have  thrown  into  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  supposing  that  in  so  doing  they  would  render 
them  useless  to  us. 

Lieut.-Gol.  Hogg,  of  the  Second  Illinois  cavalry, 
from  Paducah,  in  company  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
works  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

Our  gunboats  and  transports  reached  this  place 
at  eight  o’clock  to-day ;  but  the  officers  not  know¬ 
ing  that  the  position  had  been  evacuated  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  troops,  the  gunboats  were  cleared 
for  action  and  moved  down  the  river  in  line  of 
battle.  Although  there  were  no  guns  in  the 
water-batteries,  still  the  gun-carriages  which  re¬ 
mained  presented  a  similar  appearance  to  mount¬ 
ed  guns.  As  soon  as  the  “Stars  and  Stripes” 
were  discovered  on  the  rebel  works  the  crews  of 
the  different  gunboats  gave  hearty  cheers,  which 
were  answered  with  a  will  from  the  fortifications. 
The  transports  were  then  signaled  to  come  down 
the  river,  and  our  troops  were  soon  in  the  works. 

The  fortified  works  are  very  extensive,  as  they 
reach  from  the  iron-banks  above  the  town  round 
to  the  chalk  bluffs  below,  probably  four  miles  in 
extent.  Every  prominent  bluff  on  the  river  and 
around  the  town  is  fortified. 

The  rebels  entirely  destroyed  their  barracks, 
commissary  and  quartermaster’s  stores,  and  in 
one  lot  burned  six  thousand  bushels  of  corn. 
One  building,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
bacon,  being  very  much  soaked  with  water, 
would  not  burn,  and  a  lady  told  me  that  when 
the  rebels  found  they  could  not  destroy  this 
bacon  by  fire,  they  sprinkled  poison  over  it. 

The  massive  chain  which  the  enemy  had 
stretched  across  the  Mississippi  still  remains, 
although  the  Missouri  end  is  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  shore  is  strewn  with  the  greatest 
quantity  of  torpedoes  and  anchors.  The  large 
magazine  is  still  on  fire,  but  whether  or  not  all 
the  powder  has  been  removed,  is  not  known. 

But  few  persons  remain  in  the  town,  and  those 
only  who  have  not  heretofore  taken  sides  in  favor 
or  against  secession.  The  remainder,  from  three 
to  five  hundred  in  number,  have  fled,  leaving 
their  houses  and  stores,  where  not  destroyed, 
open. 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation,  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  troops  in  and  around  the  place,  the 
entire  force  oommanded  by  Gen.  (Bishop)  Polk. 
Gens.  Cheatham  and  Pillow  were  in  command  of 
brigades.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  not  here,  but 
was  hourly  expected,  having  been  delayed  by 
sickness. 

The  rebels,  when  they  evacuated  Columbus, 
not  only  went  by  railroad,  but  also  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  twenty  trans¬ 
ports. 

The  railroad-track  was  torn  up  for  six  miles, 
and  the  bridges  burned.  Where  the  railroad 
crosses  the  Ohio  River  the  bridge  was  burnt,  but 


what  other  destruction  was  accomplished  is  not 
yet  known. 

A  lady  resident  informs  me  that  the  troops 
who  left  by  the  river  were  destined  for  Island 
Number  Ten,  ihirty  miles  below,  and  for  New- 
Madrid,  forty  miles  distant.  The  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson  and  occupation  of  Nashville  had 
disheartened  them  ;  and  the  men,  becoming  de¬ 
moralized  and  reckless,  said  they  would  soon  be 
surrounded  and  starved  out,  and  they  would  no 
longer  obey  the  commands  of  their  superiors. 
Gen.  Polk  and  the  officers  generally  had  become 
unpopular,  because,  as  the  troops  remarked,  they 
had  done  nothing, but  fortify.  The  town  had 
been  fired  several  times,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  untiring  exertions  and  the  constant  vigilance 
of  the  officers,  who  feared  that  their  demoralized 
condition  would  thus  be  made  known  to  the 
Union  troops. 

Ex-Mayor  Sharpe  was  suspected  of  treason  to 
the  so  -  called  Southern  confederacy,  and  was 
seized  before  they  left  and  carried  off  a  prisoner, 
without  being  allowed  even  to  address  a  parting 
word  to  his  wife.  Yesterday  morning  a  force  of 
rebel  cavalry  returned  and  captured  twenty  Union 
men,  who  had  come  to  town,  knowing  it  to  have 
been  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  and  expecting  to 
find  our  troops  in  possession. 

Strong  guards  have  been  detailed,  and  private 
property  —  under  which  head  may  be  mentioned 
large  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  and 
grain,  etc. — will  be  protected.  It  is  suspected 
this  property  belongs  to  the  rebel  army,  and  if  it 
proves  true,  will  be  seized  by  the  Government. 


Doc.  74. 

A  PEACEFUL  EXPEDITION  TO  PORT 
ROYAL. 

DEPARTURE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  first  missionary  expedition  to  propagate 
industry,  religion,  and  education  among  the  con¬ 
trabands  at  Hilton  Head,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  like  useful  measures,  sailed  from 
New-York  City  March  third,  1862.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  some  sixty  persons,  about  fifteen  of 
whom  are  ladies.  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  the 
Government  agent,  in  charge  of  the  plantations 
and  contrabands  at  Port  Royal,  is  to  be  the  direct¬ 
ing  genius  of  this  association ;  and  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  he  has  already  gained,  the  selection  of 
that  gentleman  for  the  position  is  considered  very 
judicious.  The  duty  of  the  men,  who  include 
persons  of  about  every  trade  and  business,  will 
be  to  take  charge  of  the  abandoned  estates  of  the 
chivalry,  and  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  negroes, 
who  are  to  be  employed  in  such  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  as  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  raising 
of  necessary  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
The  ladies  go  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
an  industrial  school,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  French,  of  this  city.  Among  the 
ladies  we  should  mention  the  name  of  Mrs.  Harlan, 
wife  of  the  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 
who  proceed  to  Port  Royal  as  active  participants 
in  the  operations  of  the  society  ; 


Doc.  75. 

ENGAGEMENT  NEAR  NEW -MADRID,  MO. 

GENERAL  HALLECK’S  DESPATCH. 


WASHINGTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

Walter  R.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  Donalson, 

Miss  Susan  Walker. 


NEW-YORK. 


N.  R.  Johnson, 
Geo.  B.  Peck, 
Harvey  Hyde, 
John  L.  Lathrop, 
Robert  N.  Smith, 
F.  H.  Cowdeny, 
Albert  Norton, 
Geo.  C.  Fox, 

Jas.  D.  Strong, 
John  II.  Brown, 
Albert  Belamy, 
Mrs.  M.  0.  Quoiff, 
Mrs.  Nicholson, 
Miss  Doxy, 


J.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
Theodore  Holt, 
Edmund  Price, 

D.  F.  Cooper, 

J.  W.  Macomber, 

J.  P.  Greves, 

J.  T.  Ashley, 

Jas.  Hoy, 

David  Fitch, 

Lyman  Knowlton, 
Miss  Hannah  Curtis, 
Miss  M.  Albright, 
Mrs.  Jane  Harlan, 
Miss  R.  Patton. 


BOSTON. 


E.  W.  Hooper, 

Wm.  C.  Gannett, 

J.  E.  Zachos, 

Jas.  F.  Sisson, 

J.  W.  R.  Hill, 

D.  F.  Thorpe, 

T.  Edwin  Ruggles, 

F.  E.  Barnard, 
Richard  Soule,  Jr., 
Dr.  C.  II.  Brown, 
James  E.  Taylor, 
Daniel  Bowe, 

Samuel  D.  Phillips, 
Geo.  M.  Wells, 

Miss  Mena  Hale, 

Miss  M.  A.  Waldeck, 


E.  S.  Philbrick, 

Geo.  II.  Blake, 

Dr.  A.  J.  Wakefield, 
Isaac  W.  Cole, 

Jas.  H.  Palmer, 

David  Mack, 

J.  M.  F.  Howard, 

Dr.  Jas.  Waldock, 
Leonard  Wesson, 

Wm.  E;  Peck, 
Frederick  A.  Eustis, 
Wm.  S.  Clarke, 

Jules  L.  DeCroix, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Hale, 
Miss  E.  II.  Winsor. 


It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  persons  composing 
the  expedition  do  not  come  from  one  locality,  but 
hail  from  Washington,  New-York,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  other  places.  Some  go  as  volunteers, 
but  the  bulk  proceed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Freedman’s  Relief  Association  of  this  city, 
and  the  Educational  Commission  in  Boston.  Each 
member  was  obliged  to  take  the  following  oath  of 
allegiance  before  being  finally  accepted  : 

I, - ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  sup¬ 

port,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  against  all  ene¬ 
mies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign  ;  that  I  will 
bear  true  and  faithful  allegiance  and  loyalty  to 
the  same,  any  allegiance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any 
State  convention  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
And  further,  that  I  do  this  with  a  full  determina¬ 
tion  and  pledge  to  perform  it,  without  any  mental 
reservation  whatever ;  and  further,  that  I  will 
faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  which  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  me  by  law.  So  help  me  God. 

The  Atlantic,  which  conveys  the  expedition, 
takes  out  with  her  a  large  cargo,  consisting  of 
army  stores,  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  cloth¬ 
ing,  sewing-machines,  and  numerous  contributions 
toward  the  success  of  the  object. 


St.  Lodis,  March  8. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  Jeff.  Thompson, 
with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  came 
North  from  New-Madrid.  Our  forces  advanced 
from  Bird’s  Point,  and  met  his  force  at  Sykestown. 
He  was  pursued  into  the  swamps  by  the  cavalry 
of  Gen.  Hamilton  and  Col.  Morgan’s  brigade,  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  captured.  Gen.  Pope  pur¬ 
sued  another  detachment  south,  capturing  three 
more  pieces  of  artillery,  one  captain,  one  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  a  number  of  privates. 

H.  W.  IIalleck, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

CINCINNATI  “COMMERCIAL”  ACCOUNT. 

Army  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Field,  near  ) 
New-Madrid,  Mo.,  Tuesday,  March  4,  1862.  f 

Marching  orders  were  issued  on  Thursday  night, 
and  on  Friday  morning,  February  twenty-eighth, 
the  division  was  on  its  way  for  New-Madrid. 
The  roads  were  in  fine  order  for  the  infantry,  and 
there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  moving  the  bag¬ 
gage-train.  We  encamped  the  first  night  some 
twelve  miles  from  Commerce.  The  second,  had 
the  interesting  feature  of  a  skirmish  of  our  caval¬ 
ry  and  some  rebel  cavalrjq  near  Sykestown,  in 
which  we  took  four  prisoners  and  three  small 
rifled  cannon,  one  of  our  men  being  slightly 
wounded.  We  encamped  at  night  at  Sykestown, 
on  the  Bird’s  Point  and  Fulton  (Ark.)  Railroad. 
About  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  we  had  a 
terrific  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  andj 
gained  a  rough  experience  of  camp-life.  The 
camp  was  flooded,  but  the  men  continued  in  good 
spirits,  especially  as  there  was  expectation  of  a 
fight  before  night.  The  roads  were  bad  and  the 
day  cold,  such  weather  as  March  usually  brings 
to  us  in  Ohio.  At  night  we  encamped  in  order 
of  battle  not  more  than  nine  miles  from  New- 
Madrid.  The  night  was  cold,  ice  forming  near  an 
inch  thick.  We  were  moving  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  men  eager  to  see  the  enemy,  and  growing 
more  impatient  at  every  step. 

At  one  o’clock  p.m.  we  had  approached  within 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  town,  and  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  and  the  smoke  and  steam  from 
the  steam  and  gunboats  were  plainly  visible.  At 
this  point  Sands’  battery  and  the  Twenty-seventh 
Ohio  were  sent  forward,  the  infantry  in  and  on 
either  side  of  the  road  as  skirmishers.  Having 
advanced  about  one  mile,  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed,  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  and  some 
companies  of  the  Second  Michigan  cavalry,  on  the 
right  and  left  flanks.  The  Forty-third  Ohio  was 
on  the  left,  west  of  the  road,  the  Thirty-ninth 
Ohio  on  the  right  of  the  road,  across  a  lane  cut 
by  the  enemy  to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  their  fort.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  were  the  Sixty-third  Ohio  on 
the  extreme  right ;  the  Twenty-sixth  Illinois  and 
the  Eleventh  Missouri  was  on  the  left,  in  the  rear 
j  of  the  Forty-third  Ohio. 

‘  The  report  was  that  there  were  five  gunboats 
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at  the  river-wharf,  and  about  five  thousand  troops 
in  and  about  the  fort,  just  beyond  the  southern 
part  of  the  town.  There  had  been  some  earth¬ 
works  thrown  up  on  the  road  by  which  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  town,  but  they  were  not  defended. 
AVe  learned  also  that  Columbus  was  evacuated 
and  that  the  force  had  moved  to  an  island  about 
ten  miles  above  the  town,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the 
gunboats  at  New-Madrid. 

As  the  line  of  battle  was  being  formed,  a  gun¬ 
boat  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  threw  a 
shell  which  burst  at  a  short  range  in  mid-air. 
They  fired  at  intervals,  but  the  range  was  short. 
Soon,  however,  they  began  to  play  more  accu¬ 
rately  on  the  right  wing,  and  the  cannonading 
was  as  brisk  as  we  could  desire.  The  shot  and 
shell  fell  in  and  around  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
Sixty-third  in  a  style  that  few  of  us  had  ever 
seen  before,  and  the  courage  of  the  men  was  fully 
tested.  They  stood  firm,  and  gave  indications  of 
as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  were  veterans. 

We  occupied  our  position  near  two  hours,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  infantry  and  cavalry  did  not  fire  a 
shot,  and  only  a  few  guns  of  our  artillery  were 
heard.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  our  artillery 
shots  smashed  the  wheel-house  of  a  gunboat. 

At  about  four  o’clock,  Gen.  Pope  gave  orders  for 
the  force  to  fall  back  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and 
prepare  for  the  night. 

The  order  was  obeyed  without  any  confusion, 
and  the  men  rested  well  in  their  tents,  and  talked 
over  the  wonders  of  the  day. 

The  casualties  of  the  day  were  as  follows  : 

Killed — Louis  Nine,  company  B,  Thirty-ninth 
Ohio ;  a  shell  struck  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  killing  him  instantly. 

Wounded — Wm.  Van  Horn,  company  G,  Thir¬ 
ty-ninth  Ohio  ;  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  ;  the  wound  is  not  serious. 

One  of  the  Michigan  cavalry,  company  I,  whose 
name  I  have  not  heard,  is  reported  to  have  his 
arm  torn  off.  I  hear,  also,  that  an  artillerist  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  slightly. 

L.  Besse,  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  company  M, 
was  shot  in  the  foot  by  a  comrade  in  dismount¬ 
ing. 

To-day  we  remained  in  position  of  last  night 
till  two  o’clock  p.m.,  when  the  whole  force  fell 
back  in  line  of  battle,  and  are  now  encamped 
principally  in  corn-fields  north  of  the  town. 


Doc.  76. 

CAPTURE  OF  FERNANDINA,  FLA. 

COMMODORE  DU  PONT’S  REPORT. 

Flag  Ship  Mohican,  I 

Harbor  of  Fernandina,  March  4, 1862.  f 
Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  last 
despatch,  that  the  expedition  for  Fernandina  was 
equipped,  and  waiting  only  for  suitable  weather 
to  sail  from  Port  Royal.  I  have  now  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  in  full  possession  of 
Cumberland  Island  and  Sound,  of  Fernandina 
and  Amelia  Island,  and  of  the  river  and  town  of 
St.  Mary’s. 


I  sailed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  in  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  second  inst. 
entered  Cumberland  Sound,  by  St.  Andrew’s  In¬ 
let,  in  the  Mohican,  Com.  S.  W.  Godon,  on  board 
of  which  ship  I  have  hoisted  my  flag.  The  fleet 
comprised  the  following  vessels,  sailing  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  are  named  : 

Ottawa,  Mohican,  accompanied  by  the  Ellen, 
Seminole,  Pawnee,  Pocahontas,  Flag,  Florida, 
James  Adger,  Bienville,  Alabama,  Keystone 
State,  Seneca,  Huron,  Pembina,  Isaac  Smith, 
Penguin,  Potomska,  armed  cutter  Henrietta,  arm¬ 
ed  transport  McClellan,  the  latter  having  on  board 
the  battalion  of  marines,  under  the  command  of 
Maj.  Reynolds,  and  the  transports  Empire  City, 
Marion,  Star  of  the  South,  Belvidere,  Boston, 
George’s  Creek,  containing  a  brigade,  under  the 
command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Wright. 

We  came  to  anchor  in  Cumberland  Sound  at 
half-past  ten,  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  channel,  and  wait 
for  the  tide. 

Here  I  learned  from  a  contraband,  who  had 
been  picked  up  at  sea  by  Com.  Lanier,  and  from 
the  neighboring  residents  on  Cumberland  Island, 
that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  in  haste  the  whole 
of  the  defences  of  Fernandina,  and  were  even  at 
that  moment  retreating  from  Amelia  Island,  car¬ 
rying  with  them  such  of  their  munitions  as  their 
precipitate  flight  would  allow. 

The  object  of  carrying  the  whole  fleet  through 
Cumberland  Sound,  was  to  turn  the  heavy  works 
on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland,  and  the  north 
end  of  Amelia  Islands ;  but  on  receiving  this  in¬ 
telligence,  I  detached  the  gunboats  and  armed 
steamers  of  light  draft  from  the  main  line,  and 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  Commander 
P.  Drayton,  of  the  steam-sloop  Pawnee,  I  ordered 
him  to  push  through  the  Sound  with  the  utmost 
speed,  to  save  public  and  private  property  from 
threatened  destruction ;  to  prevent  poisoning  the 
wells,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  those  outrages  by 
the  perpetration  of  which  the  leaders  of  this  ne¬ 
farious  war  hope  to  deceive  and  exasperate  the 
Southern  people.  In  the  mean  time  1  went  out 
of  the  Sound,  and  came  by  sea  to  the  main  en¬ 
trance  of  this  harbor. 

In  consequence  of  bad  weather,  I  was  unable 
to  cross  the  bar  till  this  morning.  Commander 
Drayton,  accompanied  by  Commander  C.  R.  P. 
Rodgers,  with  the  armed  launches  and  cutters, 
and  the  small-armed  companies  from  the  Wabash, 
had  arrived  several  hours  before  me. 

Immediately  on  his  entering  the  harbor,  Com. 
Drayton  sent  Lieut.  White,  of  the  Ottawa,  to 
hoist  the  flag  on  Fort  Clinch,  the  first  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  forts  on  which  the  ensign  of  the  Union  has 
resumed  its  proper  place  since  the  first  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
issued. 

A  few  scattering  musket-shots  were  fired  from 
the  town  by  the  flying  enemy.  When  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  railroad-train  was  about  to  start, 
Com.  Drayton,  on  board  the  Ottawa,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Stevens,  chased  this  train  for  two  miles, 
and  fired  several  shells  at  it,  aiming  at  the  loco- 
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motive,  some  of  which  took  effect.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Hon.  David  Yulee,  late  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
escaped  from  this  train,  and  took  to  the  bush. 
Com.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  pushing  ahead  with  the 
launches,  captured  the  rebel  steamer  Darlington, 
containing  military  stores,  army  wagons,  mules, 
forage,  etc.,  and  fortunately  secured  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  which  was  held  during  the  night  by  the 
second  launch  of  the  Wabash. 

There  were  passengers,  women  and  children, 
in  the  Darlington,  and  the  brutal  captain  suffered 
her  to  be  fired  upon,  and  refused  to  hoist  a  white 
flag,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  the  women. 
No  one  was  injured. 

I  send  the  captain  of  the  steamer  home,  a  pris¬ 
oner.  His  name  is  Jacob  Brock ;  he  is  a  native 
of  Vermont,  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Florida 
for  twenty-three  years. 

The  same  night,  Com.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  as¬ 
cended  the  St.  Mary’s  with  the  Ottawa,  and  took 
possession  of  the  town,  driving  out  a  picket  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  town  of  Fernandina 
was  also  occupied  by  a  party  of  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines  from  Com.  Drayton’s  command.  In  both 
places  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  by  order, 
it  is  said,  of  the  rebel  authorities. 

A  company  of  seamen  and  marines,  under 
Lieut.  Miller,  was  sent  from  the  Mohican,  to  hold 
Fort  Clinch. 

It  is  reported  to  me  by  Lieut.  Commanding 
Downes,  of  the  Huron,  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  railroad  on  the  Fernandina  side,  including 
the  swinging  draw -bridge,  is  quite  uninjured. 
The  rebels  have  done  some  damage  by  fire  to  the 
trestle-work  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  I 
am  not  yet  informed  of  its  extent.  Several  loco¬ 
motives,  baggage  -  cars,  tenders,  freight  -  cars,  and 
some  other  property,  besides  that  found  in  the 
steamer  Darlington,  have  been  recovered. 

The  whole  number  of  guns  discovered,  up  to 
this  time,  is  thirteen,  embracing  heavy  thirty- 
two  -  pounders,  eight -inch  guns,  and  one  eighty 
and  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-pounder  rifled 
guns. 

The  towns  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Fernandina  are 
uninjured.  I  visited  the  town,  Fort  Clinch,  and 
the  earthworks  on  the  sea-face  of  the  island.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  these  preparations  for  a 
vigorous  defence,  without  being  surprised  that 
they  should  have  been  voluntarily  deserted. 

The  batteries  on  the  north  and  north-east  shores 
are  as  complete  as  art  can  make  them.  Six  are 
well  concealed,  and  protected  by  ranges  of  sand¬ 
hills  in  front,  contain  perfect  shelter  for  the  men, 
and  are  so  small,  and  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
natural  growth,  and  by  the  varied  contours  of 
the  land,  that  to  strike  them  from  the  water, 
would  be  the  mere  result  of  chance.  A  battery 
of  six  guns,  though  larger,  and  therefore  afford¬ 
ing  a  better  mark,  is  equally  well  sheltered  and 
masked. 

The  batteries  and  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on 
Fort  Clinch,  command  all  the  turnings  of  the 
main  ship-channel,- and  rake  an  approaching  en¬ 


emy.  Besides  these,  there  was  another  battery 
of  four  guns  on  the  south  end  of  Cumberland  Is¬ 
land,  the  fire  of  which  would  cross  the  channel 
inside  of  the  bar.  The  difficulties  arising  from 
the  indirectness  of  the  channel,  and  from  the 
shoalness  of  the  bar,  would  have  added  to  the 
defences  by  keeping  the  approaching  vessels  a 
long  time  exposed  to  fire,  under  great  disad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  when  the  ships  of  an  enemy  had 
passed  all  their  defences,  they  would  have  to  en¬ 
counter  a  well  -  constructed  and  naturally  mask¬ 
ed  battery  at  the  town,  which  commands  the 
access  to  the  inner  anchorage.  W e  are  told  that 
General  Lee  pronounced  the  place  perfectly  de¬ 
fensible;  we  are  not  surprised  at  this,  if  true. 
We  captured  Port  Royal,  but  Fernandina  and 
Fort  Clinch  have  been  given  to  us. 

We  had  in  the  expedition  Mr.  W.  H.  Dennis, 
an  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  who  possessed 
accurate  local  knowledge  of  a  part  of  the  ground 
we  passed  over,  of  which  indeed  he  had  made  the 
topographical  map,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  He  was  zealous  and  active,  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  mention  it. 

The  Empire  City,  on  board  of  which  was  Gen. 
Wright,  grounded  on  the  bar.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived,  (in  another  steamer,)  immediate  steps 
wrere  taken  to  transfer  to  him  the  forts  and  all 
authority  and  possession  on  the  land. 

I  desire  to  speak  here  of  the  harmonious  coun¬ 
cils  and  cordial  cooperation,  which  have  marked, 
throughout,  my  intercourse  with  this  able  officer. 
Our  plans  of  action  have  been  matured  by  mutual 
consultation,  and  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  mutual  help. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reminding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  one  principal  and  ultimate  object  of 
the  naval  expedition,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
command,  was,  in  its  first  conception,  to  take 
and  keep  under  control  the  whole  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Georgia,  knowing  (to  use  the  language 
of  the  original  paper)  “  that  the  naval  power  that 
controls  the  sea -coast  of  Georgia  controls  the 
State  of  Georgia.” 

The  report  that  the  fortifications  at  St.  Simon’s, 
armed  with  heavy  columbiads,  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  which  first  reached  me  at  Port  Royal,  is 
confirmed.  This  being  the  case,  the  entire  sea- 
coast  of  Georgia  is  now  either  actually  in  my  pos¬ 
session,  or  under  my  control,  and  thus  the  views 
of  the  Government  have  been  accomplished. 

Very  respectfully  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Oflicer  Commanding  South  Atlantic  Block.  Squad. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

COMMANDER  DRAYTON’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Pawnee,  Fernandina,  March  4, 1S62. 

Silt :  In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  second 
of  March,  I  left  at  daylight  on  the  next  morning, 
accompanied  by  the  following  gunboats  and  other 
light -draft  vessels,  namely  :  the  Ottawa,  Lieut. 
Commanding  Y.  H.  Stevens  ;  Seneca,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  D.  Ammen ;  Huron,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  G.  Downes  ;  Pembina,  Lieut  Commanding 
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J.  P.  Bankhead ;  Isaac  Smith,  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson ;  Penguin,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  T.  A.  Budd.  There  were  also  with  us 
three  armed  launches  of  the  Wabash,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  sailors,  all  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
mander  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  of  that  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  transports  McClellan,  Capt.  Gray,  on  board  of 
which  was  the  battalion  of  marines  of  Major  S. 
G.  Reynolds  ;  the  Boston,  with  the  Ninety  -  sev¬ 
enth  Pennsylvania  regiment.  Col.  Guss,  and  the 
armed  cutter  Henrietta,  Capt.  Bennett. 

We  proceeded  at  once  down  the  Cumberland 
Sound.  The  navigation,  however,  proved  to  be 
quite  intricate,  and  beside,  the  Pawnee,  the  Ot¬ 
tawa,  and  Huron  (the  latter  the  only  one  wTith  a 
pilot  except  myself)  were  alone  able  to  cross  the 
flats  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  tides  that 
meet  in  the  Sound  from  the  north  and  south. 

With  these  I  continued  on,  until,  at  three 
o’clock,  and  when  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Fort  Clinch,  all  except  the  Ottawa  grounded,  and 
as  the  tide  was  falling,  there  was  little  hope  of 
getting  them  off  until  its  change.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  push  on  in  that  vessel,  with  the 
three  armed  launches  of  the  Wabash.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  Fort  Clinch,  it  was  so  evidently  desert¬ 
ed  that  I  would  not  stop,  but  merely  sent  Lieut. 
G.  M.  White  of  the  Ottawa  on  shore,  with  an  arm¬ 
ed  boat,  to  hoist  the  American  flag  there,  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  to  yourself,  at  anchor  outside  in  the  Mohican. 
This  he  did,  and  returned  to  the  vessel  later. 

On  coming  in  sight  of  Old  Fernandina,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  by  some  persons  on  shore. 
Shortly  after,  and  when  passing  New-Fernandina, 
a  few  rifle  -  shots  were  fired  from  some  bushes, 
and  a  railroad-train  was  perceived  just  starting. 
As  it  was  naturally  supposed  to  contain  soldiers 
.escaping,  I  directed  Lieut.  Commanding  Stearns 
to  try  and  stop  it ;  and  the  road,  passing  for  some 
distance  near  the  river,  and  we  were  going  at  full 
speed,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  firing  several 
shots  at  the  two  locomotives  attached  to  the  train, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  escape  across 
the  railroad-bridge,  which  is  four  miles  from  the 
town,  and  it  was  soon  lost  in  the  woods  on  the 
other  side.  We  afterwards  found  on  the  track 
the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had  been  killed  bj^ 
our  shot,  one  of  whom  was  a  soldier ;  and  the 
report  was  that  ex-Senator  Yulee  was  on  board 
one  of  the  cars,  and  had  also  been  struck,  but 
this,  I  think,  was  a  mistake. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  small  steamer  was  discov¬ 
ered  attempting  to  escape  up  the  narrow  creek 
over  which  the  railroad-bridge  passes,  the  draw 
of  which  she  went  through  very  soon  after  the 
train  had  crossed.  Several  shots  were  fired  at 
her  without  effect,  and  as  the  Ottawa  could  not 
go  up  the  creek,  Commander  Rodgers  followed  her 
with  two  of  his  armed  boats,  captured,  and 
brought  her  alongside.  She  was  found  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  principally  with  women  and  children,  but  also 
had  on  board  a  surgeon  in  the  confederate  army, 
and  a  number  of  mules  and  wagons  belonging  to 
the  quartermaster’s  department. 

As  everything  had  been  done  now  that  could 
be  in  this  direction,  and  as  it  was  quite  dark,  be¬ 


ing  near  eight  o’clock,  we  returned  off  the  town 
of  Fernandina,  where  I  left  the  Ottawa  and  went 
on  board  of  the  steamer  that  we  had  captured  to 
bring  up  the  Pawnee  and  Huron.  Soon  after, 
Commander  Rodgers,  with  the  Ottawa,  proceeded 
to  occupy  the  town  of  St.  Mary’s,  Ga.,  a  small 
town  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  distant  ten  miles 
from  here,  and  where  we  supposed  some  of  the 
guns  removed  from  Fort  Clinch  had  been  taken. 

Owing  to  various  detentions,  I  was  not  able  to 
reach  the  Pawnee  until  midnight,  nor  to  bring 
her  up  till  daylight,  when,  with  the  Huron,  I  an¬ 
chored  off  this  town. 

During  the  night  an  armed  launch  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash,  Under  charge  of  Acting  Master  R.  H.  Lam- 
son,  had  been  left  for  the  protection  of  the  rail¬ 
road  bridge,  the  draw  of  which  had  been  opened. 
Toward  morning,  however,  a  number  of  soldiers 
came  down,  and  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  set 
the  farther  end  on  fire.  They  were  repeatedly 
fired  on  and  driven  off,  but  succeeded  in  very 
much  injuring  its  western  portion.  On  seeing  the 
smoke  I  sent  the  Huron  up  to  prevent  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  from  being  injured,  in  which  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Downes  was  successful. 

The  batteries  on  and  near  Fort  Clinch,  on  the 
southern  part  of  Cumberland  Island,  and  at 
New-Fernandina,  although  many  guns  had  been 
removed,  might  have  offered  most  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  to  our  approach,  as  will  be  seen  by  my  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  them.  They  were,  however,  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  disarmed,  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
the  War  Department,  but  it  was  determined  to 
defend  them  from  any  attack  by  sea  until  the 
place  could  be  regularly  evacuated  ;  and  the  bar 
being  a  very  intricate  one,  and  well  under  fire, 
they  might  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
had  our  advance  been  made  from  that  side. 

At  eight  o’clock  of  the  night  previous  to  my  ar¬ 
rival,  however,  (the  second,)  a  telegram  came 
from  Brunswick,  mentioning  that  twenty-four  of 
our  armed  vessels  were  in  Cumberland  Sound. 
This  news  seems  to  have  produced  a  perfect  panic, 
as,  by  twelve  o’clock  the  next  day,  the  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  the  inhabitants,  had 
gone  off. 

Shortly  after  bringing  up  the  Pawnee,  and  at 
about  seven  o’clock  tins  morning,  I  occupied  the 
town  with  our  marines  and  the  Wabash’s  com¬ 
pany  of  rifles,  and  endeavored,  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  to  quiet  the  few  people  left,  and  to  prevent 
any  injury  to  public  or  private  property. 

Midshipman  M.  L.  Johnston  pushed  along  the 
railroad  with  some  of  his  men,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  brought  in  two  locomotives  and  three 
railroad-cars. 

He  also  collected  and  put  a  guard  over  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  rosin,  turpentine,  and  cotton,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  off  or  injured.  At  nine  o’clock 
the  Isaac  Smith  arrived,  when  I  immediately  sent 
her  out  to  communicate  with  your  vessel,  which 
she  met,  however,  on  the  way  in. 

The  report  of  Commander  Rodgers  accompa¬ 
nies  this,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  defences 
of  the  harbor  and  their  armament. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  express  the  great 
obligations  I  am  under  to  Commander  Rodgers 
and  Lieut.  Commanding  Stevens.  Except  for  the 
former  and  his  boats,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  capture  the  steamer ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  constant  watchfulness  and  good  man¬ 
agement  of  the  latter,  his  vessel  would  not  have 
been  able  to  follow  the  Pawnee  so  far  as  she  did 
without  a  pilot,  and  thus  at  last  enable  us  to  act 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  next  morning,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Drayton, 

Commander  Commanding  the  Pawnee. 

To  Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 

U.  S.  S.  Mohican,  Fernandina  Harbor. 

BALTIMORE  “AMERICAN”  NARRATIVE. 

Fernandina,  Florida,  March  10, 1S62. 

Another  bloodless  victory  has  been  won.  An¬ 
other  point  occupied  and  another  chapter  of  Gen. 
McClellan’s  plan  has  been  unfolded.  Fernandina 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Union  forces.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  are  once  more  unfolded  to  the  breeze 
in  that  ancient  city.  Finding  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  attack  the  city  of  Savannah  with 
the  small  force  which  Gen.  Sherman  had  under 
his  command,  he  determined  to  attack  Fernan¬ 
dina,  Florida,  and  Brunswick,  Georgia.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  Commodore  Du  Pont  he  arranged 
the  expedition,  which  left  Hilton  Head  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  twenty  -  seventh  and  the 
morning  of  February  twenty-eighth,  and  arrived 
at  Warsaw  Sound  at  twelve  o’clock  m.  At  even¬ 
ing  they  left  Warsaw  Sound  in  the  following 
order:  Wabash,  Susquehanna,  Florida,  Flag,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Seneca,  Huron,  Pembina,  Isaac  Smith,  Pen¬ 
guin,  Pawnee,  James  Adger,  Potumska,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  pilot-boat  Hope,  Seminole,  Ellen,  Alaba¬ 
ma,  Henrietta,  Mohican,  sailing  ship  Onward. 
Transports  —  Empire  City,  containing  General 
Wright  and  staff,  and  the  Fourth  New-Hamp- 
shire  regiment ;  Star  of  the  South,  Ninth  Maine 
and  towing  schooner  Sarah  Cullen,  having  stores 
on  hoard ;  Marion,  towing  schooner  J.  G.  Steele, 
with  army  stores ;  Belvidere,  having  on  board 
Hamilton’s  battery  and  towing  schooner  R.  J. 
Mercer,  with  army  stores ;  Boston,  having  on 
board  Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania,  and  towing 
schooner  Susan  F.  Abbott,  with  army  stores  ; 
George’s  Creek,  towing  schooner  Blackbird,  with 
army  stores. 

The  fleet  entered  St.  Andrew’s  Sound  Sunday 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  March  second,  and  lay  all 
evening  until  eight  o’clock  Monday  morning.  A 
portion  of  the  light  gunboats  then  went  around 
Cumberland  Island,  whilst  the  balance  of  the 
fleet  went  by  sea.  The  Wabash  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  having  previously  gone  ahead  of  the  gun¬ 
boats,  and  arrived  off  Fernandina  on  Sunday 
morning  at  ten  o’clock.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Brunswick,  Georgia,  that  the  gunboats  had  left 
Warsaw  Sound  and  entered  St  Andrew’s,  it  was 
telegraphed  immediately  to  Fernandina,  Florida 
The  garrison  in  Fort  Clinch  decided  to  remain 


when  they  saw  the  frigates,  and  to  give  them 
battle,  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  gunboats  be¬ 
ing  in  the  expedition,  they  evacuated  the  Fort  at 
two  a.m.,  Monday  morning,  March  third. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  March  fourth,  at  half- 
past  nine  a.m.,  the  transports  weighed  anchor  and 
followed  the  Mohican,  and  arrived  at  the  bar  off 
Fernandina  at  eleven  o’clock.  At  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  p.m.,  Gen.  Wright  and  staff  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Empire  City  to  the  Belvidere,  and 
at  two  o’clock  were  landed  at  the  wharf.  In  the 
mean  time  the  gunboats  arrived  by  the  way  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  and  the  Ottawa  being  fired 
upon  from  a  railroad-train,  retui’ned  the  fire,  kill¬ 
ing  two  men,  M.  Savage  and  John  M.  Thompson, 
both  clerks  in  stores  in  Fernandina.  The  Ottawa 
continued  to  fire  at  the  train,  but  the  conductor 
having  cut  off  some  of  the  rear  cars  and  put  on 
extra  steam,  managed  to  escape.  The  steamboat 
Darlington  was  not  quite  so  fortunate. 

The  Ottawa  pursued  her,  firing  at  her  eleven-inch 
shells,  but  her  captain  did  not  surrender  until  he 
ran  aground,  although  the  boat  was  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  and  although  he 
was  appealed  to  by  the  women  on  their  bended 
knees,  for  God’s  sake,  to  surrender.  The  cries 
of  the  women,  the  shrieks  of  the  children,  and 
the  bursting  of  the  shells  around  the  boat,  did 
not  melt  the  obdurate  heart  of  the  unmerciful 
wretch.  For  the  sake  of  the  almighty  dollar, 
he  was  perfectly  willing  that  every  soul  on  board 
should  perish.  His  excuse  for  not  surrendering 
at  first  was  that  he  would  be  charged  with  cow¬ 
ardice  by  the  rebels,  had  he  acted  differently ; 
but  the  true  reason  was  he  owned  the  boat  and 
a  part  of  the  negro  crew.  The  captain’s  name, 
which  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  execration  for  his  inhumanity  and  treason, 
is  Brock,  from  Connecticut.  He  has  been  resid¬ 
ing  here  for  thirty  years,  and  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortune.  He  owns  about  one  hundred  ne¬ 
groes,  besides  plantations,  etc.  The  Engineer’s 
name  is  John  Curry,  from  the  North.  Henry  G. 
Limgrenc,  a  surgeon  in  the  confederate  regular 
army,  and  J.  S.  Driggs,  Esq.,  a  citizen  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  from  Long  Island,  New-York, 
were  among  the  prisoners  taken.  Mr.  Driggs  is 
a  Union  man  and  was  obliged  to  go  on  board  the 
steamboat,  the  order  being  given  for  all  citizens 
to  leave  the  town.  He  has  taken  the  oatli  of 
allegiance,  and  intends  going  North  by  the  first 
steamer.  Ex-Senator  D.  L.  Yulee,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  Florida,  escaped  by  a 
small  boat  to  the  main-land.  He  was  among  the 
last  to  leave  and  came  near  being  caught. 

The  Ottawa,  after  the  capture  of  the  Darling¬ 
ton,  steamed  up  the  St.  Mary’s  River  to  Albertis’ 
plantation,  this  side  of  King’s  Ferry,  and  fifty- 
two  miles  from  Fernandina,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoissance.  On  returning,  as  they  were  ap¬ 
proaching  a  bend  in  the  river,  (the  water  being 
shallow,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the 
bank,)  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Twenty -ninth 
Mississippi.  A  perfect  hail-storm  of  bullets  fell 
upon  the  deck.  All  the  guns  were  immediately 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  bushes  behind  which 
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the  rebels  were  concealed.  The  guns  being 
heavily  charged  with  grape,  were  fired,  and  the 
effect  was  truly  appalling.  The  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  could  be 
distinctly  heard,  while  the  sailors  at  the  mast¬ 
head  could  see  the  men  falling.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  very  heavy,  as  they  were 
in  large  squads  together.  Only  five  sailors  on 
the  Ottawa  were  wounded  and  a  number  of  others 
had  their  clothes  torn  by  bullets. 

On  Sunday,  March  second,  prior  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  the  sailing  ship  Onward,  which  was  block¬ 
ading  the  coast,  approached  towards  the  harbor 
of  Fernandina.  She  set  up  a  Jack  and  French 
colors.  Lieut. -Colonel  Holland,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  with  a  boat’s  crew  of  six  men,  moved  from 
the  wharf  at  Fort  Clinch,  and  approached  within 
short  musket-range  of  the  ship  Onward,  when  she 
lowered  her  French  colors,  and  raised  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Lieut. -Colonel  Holland  seeing  this, 
raised  a  fiag  of  truce  which  had  been  tying  in  the 
boat,  but  the  ruse  did  not  succeed.  He  and  his 
men  were  taken  prisoners  of  war.  His  design 
was  to  pilot  the  ship  in,  your  correspondent  fully 
believes.  A  ship  was  expected  about  this  time 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  He  and  his  men 
have  since  been  released  by  order  of  Gen.  Wright, 
and  sent  into  the  enemy’s  lines  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  an  act  of  leniency  which  your  correspond¬ 
ent  docs  not  think  the  circumstances  will  justify. 
Had  Lieut. -Col.  Holland  raised  his  flag  of  truce 
the  moment  he  left  the  wharf,  and  kept  it  up 
until  he  reached  the  ship  and  then  have  'been  de¬ 
tained  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  circumstances  would 
have  been  different.  Possibly  Gen.  Wright’s  de¬ 
sign  may  be  to  conciliate  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  troops  were  landed,  and  on  entering  the 
Fort  and  town  they  found  both  deserted.  The 
latter  has  about  two  hundred  persons,  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  both  white  and  black,  who 
were  left  behind  by  the  rebels. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Capt.  Goodrich,  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department,  with  one  hundred 
men,  went  out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition. 
About  a  mile  from  the  depot  he  found  a  locomo¬ 
tive  and  two  cars.  With  Yankee  ingenuity  he 
had  the  engine  fired  up,  and  ran  her  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  about  five  miles  from  Fernandina,  and 
which  was  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  depot.  Four  more  locomotives,  a 
Pot  of  cars,  car-wheels,  rosin,  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  a  lot  of  cotton  were  captured,  The 
cotton  was  taken  by  the  schooner  McClellan  to 
Hilton  Head. 

The  schooner  Surtt,  laden  with  coffee  and  medi¬ 
cines,  etc.,  was  taken,  together  with  her  crew,  by 
the  gunboat  Bienville.  A  Nova  Scotian  schooner 
from  Halifax,  which  had  run  the  blockade  sev¬ 
eral  times,  was  captured  a  short  distance  up 
Pell’s  River.  She  had  on>  board  a  few  bales  of 
cotton,  and  a  few  barrels  of  rosin.  She  ran  the 
blockade  a  short  time  since  with,  two  hundred 
barrels  salt,  fifty  barrels  pork,  fifty  barrels  pota¬ 
toes,  and  a  general  assortment  of  dx-y -goods  and 


groceries,  and  was  to  return  with  a  cargo  of  cot¬ 
ton,  rosin  and  turpentine.  A  small  lighter  was 
also  captured. 

New  -  Fernandina  is  built  on  Amelia  Island, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Old  Fernandina. 
It  has  been  built  within  the  last  five  years.  Its 
great  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  terminus  of  the  Florida  Railroad.  It 
contains  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  white 
inhabitants,  and  about  three  hundred  negroes. 
It  has  a  Baptist,  an  Episcopal,  a  Catholic,  a 
Methodist,  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  not  very  warm  for  this 
latitude,  as  there  is  a  fine  breeze  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  ocean. 

The  defences  of  Fernandina  consist  of  Fort 
Clinch,  which  is  of  pentagonal  shape,  built  of 
brick  and  concrete.  It  has  detached  towers  and 
bastions,  and  detached  scarps,  which  are  loop- 
holed  for  musketry.  The  work  is  flanked  by 
musketry,  not  completed ;  the  water-front  is  near¬ 
ly  finished,  and  the  land-front  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  top  of  the  loopholes  for  musketry.  The 
water-front  has  two  thirty-two-pounders  in  the 
bastion.  On  the  north  side  it  has  one  rifled  gun 
and  two  thirty-two-pounders  on  the  curtain  be¬ 
yond.  There  was  on  the  beach  one  rifled  gun — 
a  one-hundred-ancL-twenty -eight-pounder  —  on  a 
sling-cart,  and  three  thirty-two  pounders  on  the 
wharf.  All  the  guns  were  spiked.  The  Fort 
had  originally  twenty-seven  guns,  but  when  the 
rebels  evacuated  it  they  carried  away  eighteen 
guns  to  Savannah.  There  were  four  thirty -two- 
pounders  and  one  rifled  gun  in  a  masked  battery 
near  the  wharf  at  Fernandina.  The  gun-car¬ 
riages  were  burned  and  the  guns  spiked.  There 
was  also  a  battery  on  Cumberland  Island,  but 
the  guns  were  removed. 

The  rebel  forces  consisted  of  the  Fourth  Florida, 
Colonel  Hopkins ;  one  company  Third  regiment, 
Colonel  Dilworth  ;  one  company  cavalry  - —  the 
Marion  dragoons — Capt.  Owens  ;  one  battalion 
of  artillery,  six  companies,  Col.  McBlair,  garri¬ 
soning  Fort  Clinch  and  batteries,  and  one  com¬ 
pany  light  artillery,  Capt.  Martin.  Colonel  Dil¬ 
worth  commanded  the  Fort.  The  Twenty-fourth 
Mississippi,  Colonel  Dodd,  were  stationed  on  the 
railroad,  about  nine  miles  from  Fernandina  ;  the 
whole  under  command  of  Gen.  Trappier.  The 
entire  force  did  not  number  two  thousand  men,  a 
great  number  of  whom  were  not  effective.  They 
were  dying  from  eight  to  ton  daily.  The  diseases 
were  principally  the  measles,  the  pneumonia,  and 
the  small-pox,  and  superinduced  by  the  troops 
being  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and  badly  paid. 
Bad!  whisky  and  exposure  to  heavy  dews  at 
night  carried  off  a  great  many.  The  troops  were 
very  disorderly,  and  when  the  confederates  en¬ 
tered'  the  town,  a  great  many  citizens  left  with 
their  families.  Those  that  remained  were  obliged 
to  endure  unnumbered  insults,  and  submit  to 
their  provisions  being  taken  from  them  without  a 
murmur.  They  could  well  say :  “  Deliver  me 
from  my  friends,  I  pray  you.” 

When,  the  Federal  troops-  landed,  they  expect¬ 
ed  to  be' treated  more  harshly  than  before,  b.ut  to 
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their  great  surprise,  they  have  not  been  in  the 
least  molested.  Provisions  were  very  high,  and 
very  scarce  at  that.  Flour  was  selling  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -five  dollars  per  barrel ;  tea, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
pound ;  coffee,  seventy -five  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  pound ;  common  shoes,  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  pair,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  The 
inhabitants  are  rather  in  a  bad  fix.  They  have 
no  Federal  money,  and  their  stock  of  provisions 
and  merchandise  is  running  short.  There  was  a 
chance  of  getting  some  provisions  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  but  that  is  now  prevented  by  the  rebels. 
If  the  Government  at  Washington  will  only  allow 
vessels  from  the  North  to  come  here,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  be  relieved,  otherwise  they  will  either 
starve,  or  the  army  will  have  to  feed  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  act 
promptly  in  this  matter. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  was  found  in 
an  old  wallet  in  Fort  Clinch,  Fernandina,  Fla. : 

(Copy.) 

“Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  26,  1862. 

“  Dear  Son  :  I  had  not  much  time  to  write  to 
you,  for  we  are  retreating  from  Nashville.  The 
d — d  Yankees  have  driven  us  out  of  our  old 
quarters,  and  they  will  soon  drive  us  out  of  this 
place.  They  are  about  thirty  thousand  strong, 
and  fight  like  devils.  I  am  afraid  they  will  take 
Stephens,  for  he  only  left  here  yesterday.  I  don’t 
think  the  South  can  hold  out  much  longer,  for 
the  people  are  starving  to  death,  and  so  are  the  sol¬ 
diers  up  this  way.  I  think  they  will  rebel  against 
themselves.  Won’t  it  be  awful  for  us  now  to 
give  up  to  the  d — d  Yankees  ?  ” 

Cumberland  Island,  opposite  Amelia  Island, 
was  once  the  property  of  General  Nat.  Greene, 
of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants.  It  was  donated  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  to  the  General,  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  The 
plantation  and  houses  are  at  present  deserted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  few  old  negroes.  The  property  is  in 
good  order ;  the  walls  and  gardens  are  beautiful 
and  well  laid.  To  prevent  plundering  this  Mecca 
of  the  South,  Gen.  Wright  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  order : 

“  Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  E.  C.,  | 

“Fernandina,  Fla.,  March  9,  1S62.  ) 

“New-Deugeness,  once  the  property  of  General 
Greene,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  and  now  the 
residence  of  a  descendant,  is  represented  without 
protection,  and  liable  to  plunder  by  evil-disposed 
persons  of  all  parties. 

“I  have  therefore  ordered  a  guard,  composed 
of  one  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  men,  to 
be  stationed  at  the  place,  not  for  its  military  oc¬ 
cupation,  but  for  its  protection  from  marauders, 
with  instructions  not  to  permit  any  person  to  en¬ 
ter  the  premises  without  a  written  permission 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  senior  officer  of  the 
naval  forces ;  and  that  such  person  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  buildings  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  member  of  the  guard,  whose  duty  it 
shall  bo  to  see  that  nothing  is  injured  or* re¬ 
moved. 


“  I  have  further  directed  that  a  white  flag  be 
displayed  from  the  premises,  to  indicate  that  the 
place  is  not  occupied  for  military  purposes,  and 
that  the  guard  there  stationed  is  entitled  to  the 
immunities  which  are  accorded  to  the  flag  by  all 
civilized  nations.  H.  G.  Wright, 

“  Brig. -Gen.  Commanding.” 

The  following  additional  order  was  also  issued : 

“  Douglas  House,  March  6.  1862. 

“  This  property,  belonging  originally  to  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene,  a  Revolutionary  hero  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Rhode  Island,  is  now  the  property  of  his 
grandson,  Mr.  Nightingale.  It  is  hereby  ordered 
and  enjoined  upon  all  who  may  visit  this  place  to 
hold  everything  about  the  place  sacred,  and  in  no 
case  disturb  or  take  away  any  article  without  a 
special  order  from  Flag-Officer  Du  Pont  or  Gen. 
Wright.  [Signed]  John  Rodgers, 

Charles  Stedman, 

Commanders  United  States  Navy. 

[Approved]  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

H.  G.  Wright.” 

The  following  order  was  published  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fernandina : 

“Order: 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Fernandina,  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  friends  beyond  the  lines,  can 
do  so  by  means  of  unsealed  letters  left  at  this 
office  to-day,  March  twelfth,  1862. 

“By  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  H.  G.  Wright.” 

An  order  was  also  issued  ordering  all  persons 
on  Amelia  Island,  not  connected  with  the  rebel 
army  or  navy,  to  immediately  present  themselves 
at  the  office  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  in  order  that 
their  names  might  be  registered  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  protected.  Any  person  failing  to  comply 
with  the  above,  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  inhabitants  we  learn  that  the  rebels 
intend  to  desert  all  their  seaport  towns,  and  then 
retire  into  the  interior,  where  they  will  make  a 
grand  fight.  It  is  reported  that  fifty  thousand  men 
can  be  thrown  either  into  Savannah  or  Charles¬ 
ton  at  four  hours’  notice.  Brunswick  is  evacu¬ 
ated.  At  the  high  bluff  on  the  St.  John’s  River, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jacksonville,  there  was 
a  heavy  battery  planted,  and  some  five  thousand 
men  stationed. 

By  the  contrabands  we  learn  that  Jacksonville 
is  evacuated,  and  that  our  fleet  passed  the  high 
bluff  without  firing  a  shot.  St.  John’s  River  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Fernandina.  It  is  on  the 
mainland.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  vessels,  namely : 
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By  special  express,  March  eighth,  we  learn 
that  the  battery,  consisting  of  four  thirty -two- 
pounders,  at  Nassau,  Fort  Georgia  Island,  was 
deserted. 

Jacksonville  is  quite  a  flourishing  town.  It 
has  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade.  In  busy 
seasons  there  were  generally  from  eight  to  twenty 
schooners  loading  lumber,  which  was  shipped  to 
New-York  and  the  West-Indies.  There  is  ten  feet 
of  water  on  the  bar  at  high  tide.  The  men  of 
wealth,  and  the  most  enterprising  portion  of 
Jacksonville,  are  for  the  Union,  but  they  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  quiet.  St.  Mary’s,  a  town 
of  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
is  also  in  our  possession. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  March  twelfth,  a  deserter 
from  the  Twenty-fourth  Mississippi,  arrived  with¬ 
in  our  lines,  and  was  at  once  taken  to  General 
Wright’s  headquarters.  He  gave  his  name  as 
David  Hodgdon.  He  is  from  Clifton,  Maine,  and 
has  been  working  in  the  lumber  business  on 
White  River,  Arkansas.  On  going  into  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  on  some  private  business,  he  was 
impressed.  When  the  Federals  arrived  at  Fer¬ 
nandina,  the  Twenty-fourth  Mississippi  retreated 
twelve  miles,  and  then  encamped.  On  breaking 
up  their  camp  he  found  an  opportunity  to  desert, 
which  he  heartily  embraced.  He  brought  with 
him  a  fine  Enfield  rifle  with  sabre-bayonet.  He 
was  rather  coarsely  clothed. 

On  Thursday,  March  thirteenth,  the  flag  of 
truce  in  charge  of  Capt.  Sears,  of  Serrell’s  engi¬ 
neers,  left  Fernandina  on  board  the  Darlington 
with  Lieut. -Col.  Holland  and  six  men.  When 
the  Darlington  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  they  found 
the  gunboat  Penguin  guarding  the  town.  There 
Capt.  Sears  obtained  a  boat  and  crew  and  was 
rowed  four  miles,  when  they  arrived  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  widow  De  Bow.  The  whole  party  went 
up  to  the  house,  where  they  found  six  ladies,  and 
Capt.  Sears  had  the  pleasure  of  recognising  one 
of  the  ladies  as  the  wife  of  one  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  After  some  fifteen  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation,  Lieut. -Col.  Holland  notified  Capt.  Sears 
that  he  desired  to  be  left  there  with  his  six  men. 
He  gave  the  following  receipt : 

“ -  Township,  March  13,  1862. 

“  I  was  delivered  here,  at  my  own  request,  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  flag  of  truce,  by  Capt.  Sears, 
United  States  Army,  and  the  naval  boat,  by  the 
order  of  Gen.  Wright  and  Commodore  Du  Pont, 
with  the  same  men  I  brought. 

“D.  P.  Holland, 

“  Lieut.-CoL  Commanding  First  Florida  Battalion.” 

A  deserter  named  John  Farles,  a  native  of 
Florida,  came  in  to-day,  March  thirteenth,  at 
noon.  He  lived  at  Callahan,  on  the  Florida  Rail¬ 
road,  twenty  seven  miles  from  Fernandina.  He 
reports  that  drafting  commenced  throughout  the 
State  on  March  eighth,  and  that  the  last  rebel 
picket  left  Callahan  on  yesterday,  March  twelfth. 
Lofton  Creek  bridge,  on  the  railroad,  and  all 
small  bridges  between  it  and  Fernandina,  are 
burned. 


Capt.  Towles,  of  the  New-IIampshire  Fourth, 
company  F,  is  appointed  Provost  -  Marshal  for 
Fernandina.  Yours  truly,  B.  M.  B. 

Doc.  77. 

GENERAL  BEAUREGARD’S  ORDER 

ON  ASSUMING  COMMAND  IN  THE  WEST. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  Mississippi,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  March  5.  f 

Soldiers  :  I  assume  this  day  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  defence  of 
our  homesteads  and  liberties,  and  to  resist  the 
subjugation,  spoliation,  and  dishonor  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  mothers  and  wives,  our  sisters  and 
children,  expect  us  to  do  our  duty,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lives. 

Our  losses  since  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  are  now 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

He  must  be  made  to  atone  for  these  reverses 
we  have  lately  experienced.  Those  reverses,  far 
from  disheartening,  must  nerve  us  to  new  deeds 
of  valor  and  patriotism,  and  should  inspire  us 
with  an  unconquerable  determination  to  drive 
back  our  invaders. 

Should  any  one  in  this  army  be  unequal  to  the 
task  before  us,  let  him  transfer  his  arms  and 
equipments  at  once  to  braver,  firmer  hands,  and 
return  to  his  home. 

Our  cause  is  as  just  and  sacred  as  ever  animat¬ 
ed  men  to  take  up  arms ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  it 
and  to  ourselves,  with  the  continued  protection 
of  the  Almighty  we  must  and  shall  triumph. 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Appeal  says:  “The 
exact  limits  of  his  department,  which  is  distinct, 
it  appears,  from  Gen.  Sidney  Johnston,  is  not 
known  to  us. 

“  Gens.  Polk  and  Bragg  will  be  connected  with 
him  in  command  of  the  army — the  former  making 
his  headquarters  at  Humboldt,  and  the  latter 
probably  at  Memphis. 

“As  affairs  now  progress,  we  may  well  expect 
that  Gen.  Beauragard  will  very  soon  perfect  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  his  army,  and  in¬ 
crease  its  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  will 
compare  favorably  in  efficiency  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.” 


Doc.  78. 

GOVERNOR  PICKENS’  PROCLAMATION 

CALLING  FOR  TROOPS  AND  THREATENING 
CONSCRIPTION. 

State  of  South-Carolina,  ) 
Headquarters,  March  6,  1862.  ) 

The  President  of  the  confederate  States, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  has  called  on  me, 
as  Governor  of  South-Carolina,  to  furnish  five 
more  regiments  for  and  during  the  war. 

Now,  then,  under  this  requisition,  I  do  hereby 
call  for  men  to  come  forward  as  volunteers,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  separately,  or  by  companies  now 
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formed,  of  not  less  than  sixty-eight  aggregate  to 
each  company,  and  to  be  organized  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council,  hereunto  attached.  Tenders  of  service 
will  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Adjutant-General’s 
office,  in  Columbia.  Those  volunteering  as  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  formed  into  companies  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  requisition,  says 
that  “  each  soldier  will  receive  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  when  the  regiment  or  company  is  mus¬ 
tered  into  service,  and  will  be  allowed  transporta¬ 
tion  from  his  home  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,” 
and  will  also  be  clothed,  supplied,  and  armed  at 
the  expense  of  the  confederate  States.  No  man 
liable  to  duty  will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  other 
company  now  in  service  for  any  term  less  than 
the  war,  until  this  requisition  for  five  infantry  re¬ 
giments'  be  complied  with.  If  these  regiments 
are  not  formed  by  volunteers ,  by  the  twentieth 
instant ,  then  a  conscription  will  be  made  to 
meet  the  balance  of  the  requisition ,  upon  princi¬ 
ples  which  will  be  announced  in  general  orders 
of  detail,  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Military  De¬ 
partment,  in  conjunction  with  the  Adjutant  and 
Inspector-General. 

I  need  not  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
meet  this  requisition.  The  country  is  in  danger. 
We  have  met  with  reverses.  There  is  no  alter¬ 
native.  We  must  fight  for  our  homes  and  our 
altars.  No  people  are  fit  to  be  free  unless  they 
are  willing  to  march  through  the  perils  of  severe 
conflict  and  battle.  This  State  was  the  cradle  of 
the  revolution.  Let  her  sons  now  hang  out  their 
Battle- flags  from  every  home.  Let  us  make  the 
State  one  intrenched  camp,  and  if  we  are  to  fall, 
let  every  freeman  find,  at  least,  a  soldier’s  grave. 
Let  all  come  to  their  country’s  call.  If  we  are 
brave  and  true,  there  is  no  permanent  danger. 
”\\  ithout  difficulty  and  peril,  independence  itself 
would  not  be  valued.  No  people  were  ever  free 
without  dangers  and  struggles.  Our  true  safety 
is  to  meet  every  danger  with  more  indomitable 
courage,  and  to  rise  higher  with  any  and  every 
disaster.  In  the  war  of  our  first  Revolution 
South-Carolina  passed  through  far  more  desperate 
trials.  .  Under  the  guide  of  the  God  of  battles,  we 
must  rise  to  our  destiny,  and  from  our  very  de¬ 
feats  gather  renewed  strength  in  the  defence  of 
our  firesides  and  of  our  homes. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  State, 

at  Columbia,  this,  the  fifth  day  of  March,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of 

the  State  of  South-Carolina  the  eighty -sixth. 

F.  W.  Pickens. 

Resolved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  That, 
in  view  of  the  recent  requisition  for  troops  for  the 
war  by  the  confederate  government,  no  person 
not  now  under  orders,  subject  to  military  duty  in 
South-Carolina,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  con¬ 
federate  service  for  a  less  time  than  for  the  war. 

Itesolved,  That  the  Chief  of  the  Military  De¬ 
partment,  together  with  the  Adjutant-General, 


proceed  at  once  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  all 
the  arms-bearing  white  male  inhabitants  of  South- 
Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  sJuill  be  enrolled,  as  well  those  now  in  serv¬ 
ice  for  a  less  period  than  the  war,  as  those  not  in 
service,  from  which  roll  the  troops  raised  shall 
be  selected,  by  lot,  except  such  volunteers  as  shall 
come  in  ofs  hereinafter  provided. 

Resolved,  That  individual  volunteers,  for  in¬ 
fantry  service,  will  be  received  until  the  twenti¬ 
eth  of  March  instant,  who  shall  be  organized  into 
companies,  battalions,  and  regiments — all  officers 
to  be  appointed  and  assigned  by  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  the  troops  so  organized  shall  be 
mustered  immediately  into  confederate  service. 

F.  J.  Moses,  Jr., 

March  6.  Secretary. 

Doc.  79. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  MESSAGE. 

SENT  TO  CONGRESS  MARCH  6,  1862. 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
by  your  honorable  bodies  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to 
cooperate  with  any  State  which  may  adopt  a 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such 
State  pecuniary  aid  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its 
discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences, 
public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of 
system.” 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
country,  there  is  the  end ;  but  if  it  does  command 
such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the 
States  and  people  immediately  interested  should 
be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the  fact,  so  that 
they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or 
reject  it.  The  Federal  Government  would  find 
its  highest  interest  in  such  a  measure  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  of  self-preservation.  The 
leaders  of  the  existing  insurrection  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  Government  will  ultimately  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some 
part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the 
slave  States  north  of  such  parts  will  then  say : 

“  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being 
already  gone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  south¬ 
ern  section.”  To  deprive  them  of  this  hope,  sub¬ 
stantially  ends  the  rebellion,  and  the  initiation  of 
emancipation  completely  deprives  them  of  it  as  to 
all  the  States  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating 
slavery  would  very  soon,  if  at  all,  initiate  emanci¬ 
pation,  but  that  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to 
all,  the  more  northern  shall,  by  such  initiation, 
make  it  certain  to  the  more  southern  that  in  no 
event  will  the  former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  confederacy.  I  say  “initiation,”  be¬ 
cause,  in  my  judgment,  gradual  and  not  sudden 
emancipation  is  better  for  all.  In  the  mere  finan¬ 
cial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress, 
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with  the  census  tables  and  the  treasury  reports 
before  him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very 
soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would 
purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any 
named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  general 
Government  sets  up  no  claim  of  a  right  by  Federal 
authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within  State 
limits,  referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of 
the  subject  in  each  case  to  the  State  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  immediately  interested.  It  is  proposed  as  a 
matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  with  them. 

In  the  annual  message  last  December  I  thought 
fit  to  say  :  “  The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and 
hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed.” 
I  said  this  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be  an  indispensable 
means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowledg- 
ment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the 
war  unnecessary,  and  it  would  at  once  cease.  If, 
however,  resistance  continues,  the  war  must  also 
continue,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
incidents  which  may  attend,  and  all  the  ruin 
which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  may  seem  indis¬ 
pensable,  or  may  obviously  promise  great  effi¬ 
ciency  toward  ending  the  struggle,  must  and 
will  come.  The  proposition  now  made  is  an  offer 
only,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no  offence 
to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  ten¬ 
dered  would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States 
and  private  persons  concerned  than  are  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  resolution  would  be  merely  initia¬ 
tory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  soon 
lead  to  important  results.  In  full  view  of  my 
great  responsibility  to  my  God  and  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  people  to  the  subject.  Abkaiiam  Lincoln. 

OPINIONS  OP  TIIE  PRESS. 

[From  the  Louisville  Journal.'] 

The  measure  is  obnoxious  to  no  constitutional 
objection,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  rights  of  the 
States  are  concerned,  whatever  objections  of  this 
sort  the  Abolitionists  may  bring  forward  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  measure  is  in  itself  a  lawful  and  innocent  one. 
Herein  we  agree  with  the  President. 

The  end  is  certainly  legitimate.  Is  the  mea¬ 
sure  adapted  to  accomplish  the  end  ?  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  persuaded  that  it  is.  Herein  we  differ 
with  the  President.  The  whole  efficacy  of  the 
measure,  as  the  President  admits,  depends  on  the 
“free  choice”  of  the  States  concerned.  But  what 
one  even  of  the  Border  slaveholding  States  has  in 
any  manner  shown  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
wish  or  willingness  to  adopt  a  system  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  gradual  or  otherwise  ?  Assuredly  not  one. 
On  the  contrary,  the  settled  opinion  of  these 
States,  without  exception,  appears  to  be  that  the 
present  is,  of  all  times,  the  most  opportune  for 
the  voluntary  agitation  of  the  question  of  emanci¬ 
pation  in  any  of  its  aspects.  We  believe  this  is 
in  fact  the  settled  opinion  of  them  all.  Conse¬ 


quently  the  measure,  if  adopted  by  Congress, 
would  be  inoperative.  It  would  lie  inert  on  the 
statute-book.  As  not  one  of  the  States  would 
call  for  the  cooperation  the  measure  offers,  the 
measure  would  be  not  merely  ineffectual  but  in  the 
line  of  its  purpose  absolutely  without  results. 
Nay,  it  might,  by  serving  to  inaugurate  a  domes¬ 
tic  controversy  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  not  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  for 
many  years,  nourish  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
hope  at  which  the  President  would  strike.  The 
casting  of  an  apple  of  discord  into  the  loyal  ranks 
of  the  Border  slaveholding  States,  at  this  time, 
could  but  prove  unfavorable  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  country ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  would  be  such  a  move¬ 
ment.  In  short,  the  measure,  if  adopted,  could 
not,  as  we  conceive,  produce  the  effect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  designs,  and  might  produce  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  We,  therefore,  whilst  agreeing  with 
the  President  that  the  measure  is  in  itself  lawful 
and  innocent,  differ  with  him  in  respect  to  its 
policy.  We  do  not  think  it  is  adapted  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  proposed,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Indeed,  there  is,  according  to  our  judgment,  but 
one  feasible  mode  of  accomplishing  the  end  pro¬ 
posed  so  far  as  it  yet  remains  unaccomplished, 
and  that  mode  is  the  wise  and  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Government. 

[From  the  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Commonwealth .] 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
would  rather  the  President  had  left  this  matter 
alone,  and  let  the  appeal  come  from  such  States 
as  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Our  main  objection  to  the  Message  is,  that  it 
will  be  wrested  from  its  real  meaning,  and  be  so 
construed  as  to  represent  the  President  as  giving 
way  to  Abolition  pressure,  which  we  are  satisfied 
would  be  an  unjust  imputation.  We  believe  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  disagreement  between 
him  and  them. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Repxiblican.] 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  mere  principle 
of  the  Federal  Government  assisting  a  State  in 
any  lawful  enterprise  in  which  the  latter  may  en¬ 
gage,  and  none  will  pretend  that  any  State  may 
not,  under  the  Constitution,  legislate  with  perfect 
right  upon  all  matters  of  domestic  concern.  Ex¬ 
pediency  is  another  and  quite  different  question, 
but  this  consideration  is  far  from  alarming,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  left  wholly  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  feel  the  greatest  social  and  mate¬ 
rial  interest  in  the  decision. 

We  receive  this  document  as  a  renewal  of  the 
President’s  assurance  that  the  war  is  not  to  de¬ 
generate  into  a  violent  revolutionary  struggle,  but 
to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  with  all  the  rights  of  the  States  un¬ 
impaired.  It  is  sufficient  that  Mr.  Lincoln  recog¬ 
nises  the  complete  and  sole  authority  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  to  form,  change  and  regulate  their 
own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  and 
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that  he  puts  himself  in  opposition  to  all  violent 
revolutionary  measures  affecting  the  loyal  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  disloyal.  Whenever  the 
question  of  emancipation  in  this  State,  or  any 
other,  comes  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  alone  interested  in  it,  and  who  alone 
can  determine  it,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
take  a  hand  in  it.  If  Congress  shall  stop  all  agi¬ 
tation  just  where  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  leave 
it,  and  kick  the  whole  subject  out  of  it,  the  citizens 
of  the  several  States  will  be  in  a  better  temper  to 
discuss  it,  in  all  its  bearings. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Jfoios.] 

The  President’s  Special  Message  to  Congress, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  declar¬ 
atory  of  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
cobperate  with  any  State  that  may  adopt  a  plan 
for  the  gradual  removal  of  slavery,  brings  before 
the  public  a  subject  of  vast  importance,  and  yet 
suggests  it  with  a  carefulness  and  a  prudence  of 
manner  fitting  the  dignity  of  the  question  .... 
It  leaves  the  subject  of  emancipation  where  it 
properly  belongs,  to  the  States  themselves,  mere¬ 
ly  proposing  to  aid  such  a  measure  if  a  State 
should  adopt  it. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  President’s  re¬ 
commendation,  we  cannot  but  think  it  will  meet 
with  the  deliberate  and  decided  approval  of  the 
conservative  minds  of  the  country.  The  radical 
press  will,  no  doubt,  vehemently  oppose  it,  since 
it  overthrows  their  revolutionary  idea  of  confisca¬ 
tory  abolition,  by  substituting  the  better  and 
wiser  measure  of  gradual  emancipation  ;  but  the 
assaults  of  the  radicals  against  the  proposition 
will  only  demonstrate  its  wisdom  and  eventually 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  policy. 

[From  the  National  Intelligencer .] 

We  have  been  greatly  gratified  to  observe  that 
the  recent  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  recom¬ 
mending  the  adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the 
“  gradual  and  not  sudden  emancipation  ”  of  slaves 
as  being  “better  for  all”  concerned,  and  this  too 
on  terms  recognising  the  right  of  slave-owners  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interest  they 
now  possess  in  persons  held  to  service  for  life  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  certain  States,  is  received  with 
favor  by  the  only  class  who  might  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  an  unwillingness  to  accept  a  proposition 
so  just  and  at  the  same  time  so  prudent  in  its 
leading  features.  W e  allude,  of  course,  to  that 
class  of  men  who  have  been  distinguished  for  the 
fervor  of  their  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  in  whose 
eyes  the  very  act  of  slaveholding,  however  entail¬ 
ed  on  its  unwilling,  or,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  its 
unassonting  subjects,  has  seemed  such  an  odious 
anomaly  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  that 
nothing  short  of  its  immediate  and  unconditional  ] 
abolition  could  satisfy  the  demand  of  justice.  ' 
From  time  to  time  the  project  of  paying  for  the  ! 
slaves  of  the  South,  out  of  the  national  purse  has 
been  suggested  by  many  well  -  meaning  ’  and 
thoughtful  men,  but  the  idea  has  been  loudly  de¬ 
nounced  by  those  who  held  that  the  “  body  and 
soul  ”  of  man  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  * 
pecuniary  purchase  or  compensation,  except  at  I 


the  sacrifice  of  admitting  the  rightfulness  of  the 
slave-owner’s  “  claim  ”  to  his  “  pretended  prop¬ 
erty.” 

In  the  proposition  now  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  President  very  clearly  signifies  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  this  extreme  theoretical  view,  and 
therefore  aims  to  treat  a  great  practical  subject  as 
a  practical  man,  “  in  full  view  of  his  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  God  and  his  country.’  Should  any  object 
to  the  proposition  on  the  ground  of  its  expensive¬ 
ness,  he  suggests  that  “  in  the  mere  financial  or 
pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress,  with 
the  census  tables  and  the  Treasury  reports  before 
him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the 
current  expenditures  of  this  war  would  purchase, 
at  a  fair  valuation ,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named 
State." 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  as  the  President  con¬ 
templates  a  “  gradual  and  not  a  sudden  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves,”  the  cost  of  their  “purchase”  will, 
on  his  theory,  be  spread  over  a  wide  space  of 
time.  It  is  well  said  by  a  contemporary  that  the 
policy  advocated  by  the  President  recognises 
three  distinct  principles,  wdiich  underlie  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  social  system  of  slavery,  and  which 
are  necessary  to  be  regarded  in  the  ultimate  re¬ 
moval  of  the  institution  : 

1.  That  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  a 
relation  of  ownership  and  property,  for  which 
compensation  ought  to  be  made. 

2.  That  the  people  of  the  whole  nation,  North 
and  South,  either  from  having  in  common  toler¬ 
ated  the  system,  which  once  existed  by  British 
law  and  under  British  protection  throughout  the 
land,  or  for  other  political  reasons,  may  of  right 
be  called  on  to  aid  those  who  are  pecuniarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  system  to  remove  or  modify  it,  so 
as  gradually  to  extinguish  the  quality  of  proper¬ 
ty  now  sanctioned  by  State  law  in  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave. 

3.  That  the  several  States  are  the  proper  and 
only  powers  to  accept  or  reject  emancipation 
plans. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  find 
that  it  has  received  such  an  unanimous  approval 
at  the  hands  of  the  ultra-anti-slavery  journals 
equally  with  the  more  moderate  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  the  country.  And  it  is  so  received 
with  a  cheerful  recognition  of  its  true  character, 
and  with  very  little  disposition,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  to  bring  it,  by  construction  or  miscon¬ 
struction,  into  conformity  with  individual  wishes 
or  opinions. 

In  illustration  of  this  fact,  we  may  cite  the 
subjoined  language  of  the  New-York  Tribune ,  a 
leading  anti-slavery  paper : 

“  The  Message  ought,  and  we  think  will,  unite 
all  parties.  The  conservative,  who  abhors  rash 
measures,  and  dreads  innovation,  will  approve  a 
measure  which  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  cause 
of  rebellion,  to  give  the  country  permanent  peace 
and  not  periodical  panic,  and  to  do  this  gradually 
and  with  as  little  injustice  as  is  possible  in  so 
great  a  social  revolution.  The  radical  will  not 
withhold  his  approbation  from  a  proposal  that 
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promises  to  the  eye  of  faith  so  much.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  Border  slave  States  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
if  they  do,  the  North  will  as  gladly  accept  its 
share  of  so  great  an  act.” 

Of  similar  purport  is  the  following  language  of 
the  New-York  Daily  Times,  an  influential  Re¬ 
publican  journal : 

“  In  dealing  with  this  vexed  subject,  we  think 
the  President  has  hit  the  happy  mean,  upon 
which  all  parties  in  the  North  and  all  loyalists  in 
the  South  can  unite.  The  radical  will  wish  he 
had  gone  further,  but  will  be  content  with  the 
national  expression  in  favor  of  freedom.  The 
conservative  will  see  that  no  rash  or  ill-advised 
steps  will  be  taken ;  while  all  will  admit  that 
Government  should  be  conservative,  and  not 
accept  every  ebullition  of  passion  or  expression 
of  immature  sentiment  as  the  sober  sense  of  the 
nation.” 

To  these  expressions  of  opinion,  selected  from 
the  Anti-slavery  and  Republican  press,  we  may 
add  the  following  endorsement  of  the  President’s 
policy  by  the  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce,  a 
paper  representing  a  different  class  of  political 
ideas : 

“  The  President  adopts  the  views  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  contemporaries,  for  which  we  have  so 
often  and  so  laboriously  contended  against  much 
obloquy  and  reproach,  and  the  principles  on 
which  the  Constitution  was  founded,  and  ex¬ 
presses  his  conviction  that,  whatever  plan  be 
adopted,  gradual  emancipation  would  be  better 
than  immediate  abolition.  Good  men,  from  the 
earliest  days,  have  desired  to  see  some  plan  for 
the  removal  of  the  slave-system,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  another  labor-system  in  its  place  ;  and 
their  desires  would  long  ago  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  several  States,  now  known  as  slave 
States,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  radical  aboli¬ 
tion  schemes,  which  effectually  blocked  all  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  free-labor  plans  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  other  States.” 

It  only  remains  for  us,  in  common  with  all 
these  journals,  and  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  to 
express  the  hope  that  “the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  President  will  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
Whenever  a  State  shall  propose  to  emancipate  its 
slaves,  we  regard  it  as  eminently  proper  that  the 
nation  should  lend  its  aid,  judiciously,  to  effect 
the  object.  The  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  once 
the  governing  power  of  all  the  country,  forced 
the  institution  on  unwilling  colonists,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  their  social  system.  Let  the  whole 
people,  who  have  in  one  sense  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  the  nation,  aid  any  State  that  may 
need  it,  and  that  shall  desire  and  ask  for  aid  in 
changing  from  slave-labor  to  free-labor.  This  is 
right.  Hereafter,  when  the  principle  is  established, 
we  can  discuss  and  arrange  the  amount  of  aid,  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  granted  to  each  State 
as  it  shall  need.  And  each  State  will  decide  for  it¬ 
self  whether  it  will  ask  or  accept  such  aid.” 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  from  this  pre¬ 
sent  consideration  without  recalling  to  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  our  readers  that  the  rightfulness  of  President 


Lincoln’s  policy  was  prefigured  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  his  great  speech  delivered  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  1850,  when  the  relations  of  slavery,  as 
they  then  existed,  were  passed  in  comprehensive 
review.  On  that  occasion  the  eminent  Massachu¬ 
setts  statesman  found  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
policy  in  the  fact  of  the  great  and  valuable  terri¬ 
torial  cession  made  to  the  Union  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  slaveholding  States.  His 
language  in  that  speech  was  as  follows  : 

“  In  my  observations  upon  slavery  as  it  has 
existed  in  the  country,  and  as  it  now  exists,  I 
have  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  ex¬ 
tinguishment  or  melioration.  I  will  say,  however, 
though  I  have  nothing  to  propose  on  that  subject, 
because  I  do  not  deem  myself  so  competent  as 
other  gentlemen  to  consider  it,  that  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  South  shall  propose  a  scheme  of 
colonization,  to  be  carried  on  by  this  Government 
upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  transportation  of  free 
colored  people  to  any  colony  or  any  place  in  the 
world,  I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  incur  almost 
any  degree  of  expense  to  accomplish  that  object. 
Nay,  sir,  following  an  example  set  here  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  by  a  great  man,  then  a  Senator 
from  New-York,  I  would  return  to  Virginia,  and 
through  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  South, 
the  money  received  from  the  lands  and  territories 
ceded  by  her  to  this  Government  for  any  such 
purpose  as  to  relieve,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in 
any  w'ay  to  diminish  or  deal  beneficially  with  the 
free  colored  population  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  have  said  that  I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession 
of  this  territory.  There  have  been  received  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty  millions 
of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  ceded  by  Virginia.  If  the  residue  should 
be  sold  at  the  same  rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will 
exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  South  see  fit  to  adopt  any  proposi¬ 
tion  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  free  people  of 
color  among  them,  they  have  my  free  consent  that 
the  Government  shall  pay  them  any  sum  of  money 
out  of  its  proceeds  which  may  be  adequate  to  the 
purpose.” 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  FOREIGN  PRESS. 

[Prom  the  London  Times,  March  81.] 

For  some  time  it  has  been  expected  among  the 
people  of  the  Northern  American  States,  that  their 
Government  was  about  to  make  some  important 
decision  in  respect  to  slavery.  A  manifesto  which 
should  electrify  the  Old  World,  cause  a  general 
revulsion  of  feeling  to  the  side  of  the  North,  and 
seal  the  doom  of  the  rebellion  even  in  the  more 
remote  slave  States,  has  been  looked  for  by  per¬ 
sons  supposed  to  share  in  some  measure  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Government.  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  Americans  will  consider  that  their 
expectations  have  been  fulfilled.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  has  made  a  move  towards  emancipation.  He 
has  ventured  to  look  “  the  everlasting  negro”  in 
the  face.  The  highest  person  in  the  State  does 
not  continue  to  ignore  what  has  been  in  the  minds 
and  on  the  tongues  of  millions  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  So  far,  then,  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
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Black  Republicans  may  be  satisfied.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  invited  the  discussion  of  a  very  delicate 
and  dangerous  question,  and  may  give  courage  to 
all  who  wanted  to  speak  their  minds  on  it,  but 
who  were  withheld  by  the  fear  of  hampering  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Like  the  sovereign  at 
an  old  tournament,  Mr.  Lincoln  gives  the  signal 
to  the  knights  to  come  forward  and  show  their 
prowess.  But  the  message  which  has  just  been 
sent  to  Congress  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
anything  more  than  such  an  invitation.  The 
champions  and  the  foes  of  slavery  are  summoned 
to  the  fight  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Border  States.  But,  as  yet, 
the  President  does  not  show  that  he  has  any  plan 
for  assuring  victory  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  it  is 
already  clear  that,  if  slavery  is  to  cease,  even  in 
the  Border  States,  the  change  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  other  means  than  those  at  which  he 
points. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  should  read  and  re-read  the  paragraphs  of 
the  President’s  Message  in  the  endeavor  to  under¬ 
stand  their  purpose,  for  the  Americans  themselves 
are  evidently  puzzled.  The  abolitionist  newspa¬ 
pers  are,  of  course,  pleased  to  find  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  length  gives  countenance  to  their 
cause,  and  there  is,  moreover,  in  all  probability, 
such  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  public  mind 
as  is  naturally  produced  among  a  people  who  are 
exhausting  themselves  in  a  contest  of  which  they 
cannot  see  the  end  by  the  semblance  of  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  original  policy  in  their  chiefs.  But  the 
President’s  outline  of  legislation  does  not  seem 
to  have  commended  itself  even  to  journals  most 
favorable  to  his  administration.  It  is  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  pledge  itself  to  cooperate  with  the 
slave  States  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
should  devote  the  Federal  revenues  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  masters.  Now,  the  first  thing 
that  occurs  to  us  is,  that  this  is  a  scheme  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  whole  Union  which  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  his  friends  declare  to  be  still  in  existence. 
The  slaves  throughout  the  States  were  returned 
by  the  last  census  at  four  millions.  Their  value 
is  so  enormous  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  calculate 
it.  Since  the  great  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  the  price  of  a  good  field-hand  has  more 
than  doubled ;  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  States, 
the  slaves  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  property 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  sums  that  these 
negroes  represent,  and  then  consider  the  compara¬ 
tive  poverty  of  the  Federation,  the  difficulty  of 
taxation,  the  present  financial  embarrassments, 
tfye  debt  so  rapidly  increasing,  the  flood  of  paper 
money,  and  the  real  lukewarmness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  the  cause  of  the  negro,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  South.  The  ne¬ 
groes  of  Alabama  or  Texas  may  be  as  much  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  philanthropists  as  the  negroes 
of  Maryland ;  they  have  the  same  claims  to  be 
men  and  brothers;  they  are,  beyond  a  doubt, 
more  hardly  worked ;  they  are  more  often  sold 
away  from  their  families,  and  the  pictures  which 


orators  and  novelists  have  given  of  negro  suffer¬ 
ing  have  been  copied  from  incidents  sought  for  in 
the  annals  of  the  Cotton  States.  But  the  aboli¬ 
tionist  zeal  of  the  President  stops  short  of  the  re¬ 
gion  where  slaves  are  most  numerous  and  most 
coerced.  With  a  frankness  which  seems  to  be 
natural,  he  avows  that  his  design  is  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  in  certain  of  the  Border  States,  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  negroes  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  few,  and  comparatively  of  little 
value.  In  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  even  Tennes¬ 
see,  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  population. 
It  has  entered  the  minds  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
friends  that  it  will  be  not  impossible  to  induce 
these  Border  States  to  sell  their  slaves  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  or,  in  other  words,  to  abolish 
slavery  on  the  receipt  of  compensation  from  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  In  a  doubtful  tone, 
and  with  awkward  phraseology,  the  President  tells 
Congress  that  he  recommends  the  scheme  to  their 
notice,  but  that  if  it  does  not  meet  with  their  ap¬ 
proval  and  the  approval  of  the  country,  it  is  at  an 
end.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  in¬ 
viting  their  consideration. 

The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  we  are  told,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be  ulti¬ 
mately  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  some  part  of  the  disaffected  region,  and  that 
then,  even  though  the  Border  States  might  remain 
for  the  time  with  the  North,  they  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  seceding  and  joining  the 
Southern  Republic,  which  would  by  that  time  be 
fully  organized  and  capable  of  giving  them  help. 
W e  know  not  if  this  policy  has  really  found  ad¬ 
vocates  at  Richmond.  It  certainly  seems  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  very  last  resolutions  of  the 
confederate  Congress,  which  were  to  the  effect 
that  the  Confederacy  would  never  make  peace  on 
the  basis  of  giving  up  any  State  which  belonged 
to  it.  However,  the  theory  of  the  Washington 
Government  is,  that  as  long  as  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Missouri,  and  even  Maryland,  contain 
slave-owners  and  slaves,  the  confederates  will  count 
on  their  sympathy  and  be  disposed  to  prolong  re¬ 
sistance  ;  but  that  if  slavery  be  abolished  in  these 
important  States,  the  confederates,  reduced  to  the 
Cotton  and  Tobacco  States,  and  being  the  most 
populous  members  of  their  league  thereby  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  old  Union,  will  be  glad  to  submit. 
Thus,  the  great  object  of  the  “moderate”  men  at 
the  North  would  be  attained.  There  would  be 
in  the  newly  reconstituted  Union  a  sufficient  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  free  States  to  make  another  seces¬ 
sion  impossible ;  while  the  material  interests  of 
New-England  and  New-York  would  not  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  any  ill-advised  application  of  aboli¬ 
tionist  principles  at  the  extreme  South,  where  ne¬ 
gro  slavery  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
great  national  staple. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  Utopia  of  compro¬ 
mise  will  be  difficult  of  access.  Although  Mr. 
Lincoln  talks  in  the  most  cautious  manner  of 
“initiation,”  and  says  that  “a  gradual  and  not  a 
sudden  emancipation  will  be  better  for  all,”  and 
although  he  suggests  in  a  rather  significant  man¬ 
ner  that  “the  current  expenditure  of  the  war 
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would  very  soon  purchase  all  the  slaves  in  any 
named  State,”  yet  we  cannot  think  that  there  is 
much  chance  of  Congress  voting  the  purchase 
even  of  the  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  negroes 
to  be  found  in  the  Border  States.  A  people  which 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  paper  for  every  article  which 
its  army  requires,  which  cannot  obtain  a  loan  in 
any  European  market,  and  which  now,  in  the 
desperate  hope  of  raising  a  revenue,  is  putting 
on  all  the  war-taxes  which  our  benighted  coun¬ 
try  has  abolished,  is  not  likely  to  fancy  an  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  of  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  transform  a  horde  of  negroes  into 
citizens.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Border 
States  are  likely,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
military  occupation,  to  abolish  slavery  within  their 
limits.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  will  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  conflict 
between  the  two  lie  much  deeper  than  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  and  slave  labor.  A  jealousy  of  the 
growing  preponderance  of  the  North  in  Congress 
— a  preponderance  caused  by  the  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  which  flowed  into  the  States  of  more  tem¬ 
perate  climate — has  now  deepened  into  an  antipa¬ 
thy  which  overcomes  all  considerations  of  interest. 

But  there  is  one  light  in  which  the  President’s 
Message  may  be  favorably  viewed.  As  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  cessation 
of  this  frightful  conflict,  it  will  be  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  though  we  think  there  is  little  advantage 
in  adopting  it  in  its  present  form.  The  President 
truly  said  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  would  buy 
up  the  slaves  in  any  given  State.  If  this  has  any 
meaning,  it  is  that  the  money  now  devoted  to 
keeping  up  the  four  armies  of  the  North  might 
be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  the  extinction 
of  slavery  in  those  regions  which  are  incontesta¬ 
bly  in  its  power.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
North  to  spend  the  same  money  on  fighting  and 
on  emancipation.  If  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  wish  to  make  any  real  progress  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  slave  question,  they  will  give  up 
the  policy  of  burdening  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  an  European  debt  paying  American  in¬ 
terest.  ,Another  year  of  such  war  will  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  buy  negro  liberty  even  in 
Maryland.  If  they  are  content  to  keep  the  slave 
States  which  have  not  seceded,  and  to  try  the 
plan  of  emancipation  and  compensation  on  them, 
they  may,  if  they  are  really  in  earnest,  accomplish 
after  a  time  a  great  work.  But,  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  two  million  dollars  a  da}q  and  with  nothing 
but  “shinplasters”  for  money,  the  plan  of  attaching 
wavering  slave-owners  by  compensation  must  fol¬ 
low  the  fate  of  so  many  other  attempts  at  com¬ 
promise. 

[From  the  London  News,  March  21.] 

Military  successes,  unequivocal  and  extensive, 
have  enabled  President  Lincoln  to  propose  a  po¬ 
litical  measure  from  which  important  consequen¬ 
ces  may  reasonably  be  expected.  In  a  message 
to  Congress  he  recommends  the  two  Houses  to 
agree  in  a  resolution  to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States,  by  pecuniary  aid,  for  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  explains  his 
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views  and  expectations  with  a  frankness  which 
some  may  deem  excessive,  but  which  is  very 
characteristic,  and  at  least  leaves  no  excuse  for 
misunderstanding  his  meaning.  At  every  crisis 
of  the  present  conflict,  the  President  has  declared 
that  the  first  object  of  the  war  was  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  This  was  one  side  of  his  po¬ 
licy,  that  one  which  was  naturally  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  The  other  side,  that  which  aims  at 
the  final  extinction  of  slavery,  has  not  been  seen 
until  now,  because  hitherto  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  it,  has  arisen.  Indeed,  not  only  has 
this  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  policy  been  concealed, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  be  denied  by  facts.  He  was 
advised  to  adopt  the  principle  of  abolition  in  all 
its  naked  absolutism,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  refused.  He  would  proceed  to  his  end  legally 
and  constitutionally.  Many  of  us  thought  that, 
to  say  he  would  only  attain  it  in  that  way,  was 
equal  to  saying,  that  he  gave  it  up  altogether. 
But  let  justice  be  done.  Whatever  merits  are 
denied  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion,  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character 
will  not  be  called  in  question. 

The  time  has  come  when  Mr.  Lincoln  believes 
he  has  found  a  political  basis,  a  basis  of  fact,  for 
his  policy  of  emancipation.  And  he  seems  care¬ 
ful  to  make  it  plain,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  poli¬ 
tical  measure  which  he  proposes.  He  tells  the 
Federal  Congress,  that  the  Federal  Government 
“would  find  its  highest  interest”  in  assisting  the 
States  as  proposed,  “as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  self-preservation.”  He  avows  that  his 
immediate  aim  is  to  secure  the  Border  States  to 
the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  convey  that  he 
does  not  hold  the  Gulf  States  in  much  account. 
He  knows  very  well  that  they  cannot  exist  as  a 
separate  nation  without  the  Border  States ;  that 
their  poverty  and  weakness  would  expose  them 
to  general  contempt,  and  make  separate  existence 
intolerable.  And  although  he  will  not  permit 
them,  on  that  account,  to  secede,  and  so  give  a 
foothold  to  ambitious  and  intriguing  European 
powers,  he  is  not  much  concerned  about  their 
opinion  of  his  scheme.  If  the  Federal  Congress 
assents,  and  the  Border  States  adopt  it,  slavery 
in  North-America  is  doomed,  and  the  Gulf  States 
may  be  left  to  come  their  senses.  Whenever  they 
do  so,  the  Federal  Government  will  assist  them 
in  getting  rid  of  a  curse. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  proposition  appears  to  have  start¬ 
led  the  American  public  by  its  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  to  learn  what  im¬ 
pression  it  will  make  on  the  country.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  we  give  from  the  New-York  papers,  can 
tell  us  little.  It  is  natural  for  us,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  learn  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  from  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  capitals,  where  government  and  public 
life  is  centralized,  to  study  the  opinions  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  great  American  city,  and  take  them  for 
those  of  the  Union.  This  error  has  led  us  astray 
a  thousand  times  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
But  in  truth,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  all  that  belongs  to  government,  is  so  com- 
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pletely  decentralized  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
looking  at  the  probabilities  of  the  situation,  we 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Lincoln  propounds  rath¬ 
er  an  aim  than  a  plan. 

Should  Congress  adopt  this  resolution,  it  will 
proclaim  a  policy,  and  assume  a  duty,  but  the 
means  and  mode  of  its  execution  will  be  left  open 
to  deliberation.  We  do  not  gather  from  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  words,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  plan  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  compensation,  to  be  paid  to  slave-own¬ 
ers  on  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  but  rather 
the  Federal  Government  should  cooperate  for  that 
purpose  with  the  government  of  the  States.  The 
President  intimates  gently,  but  plainly,  that  the 
slave-owners  of  the  Border  States  may  fare  worse 
if  they  refuse  his  proposition.  The  war  has  been, 
and  will  be,  one  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  war  into  a  slave  State, 
without  depreciating  property  in  slaves.  When 
the  masters  are  in  trouble,  the  blacks  run  away, 
or  become  unprofitable  from  the  interruption  of 
industry. 

Such  is  the  fair,  moderate  and  magnanimous 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  hour  of  success.  And  what  are  the  leaders 
of  secession  doing  ?  In  the  face  of  Mr.  Davis’s 
admission,  that  the  Confederacy  attempted  more 
than  it  could  carry  out  when  it  undertook  to 
force  secession  on  the  Border  States,  it  has  pass¬ 
ed  a  resolution  declaring  “that  the  honor  of  the 
government  imperatively  demands  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  war  be  prosecuted  until  the  enemy  shall 
have  been  expelled  from  every  foot  of  soil  within 
each  and  every  one  of  the  confederate  States ; 
and  no  proposition  of  peace  shall  be  considered, 
which  contemplates,  however  remotely,  the  relin¬ 
quishment,  by  this  government,  of  any  portion 
of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.”  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  Message,  and  the  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
federate  Senate,  aptly  distinguish  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  two  governments. 

Doc.  80. 

FIGHT  AT  MISSISSIPPI  CITY,  LA. 

MARCH  8,  1862. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  subjoined  account 
of  this  affair: 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  troops  at  Ship 
Island,  and  the  meagre  facilities  for  encamping 
them,  Gen.  Phelps  determined  to  send  an  officer 
to  reconnoitre  Mississippi  City,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  camp  at  that  point.  An  order 
was  procured  from  the  senior  officer  of  the  Ship 
Island  squadron,  Capt.  James  Alden,  of  the  sloop- 
of-war  Richmond,  for  the  gunboat  Calhoun,  Capt. 
E.  J.  De  Haven,  to  proceed  to  Mississippi  City, 
under  orders  of  Col.  E.  F.  Jones,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  assigned  the 
command  of  the  expedition  by  Gen.  Phelps.  On 
Saturday,  the  eighth  inst.,  at  two  o’clock  p.m., 
fifty  men  each  from  companies  B  and  I,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Twenty-sixth,  embarked  on  board  the 


Calhoun,  with  forty  rounds  of  cartridges  and  a 
day’s  rations.  Company  B  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  E.  S.  Clark  and  First  Lieut.  William  H. 
Lamson,  and  company  I  by  Capt.  John  Picker¬ 
ing  and  First  Lieut.  C.  E.  Drew.  A  cutter  from 
the  Richmond,  with  eleven  armed  sailors,  com¬ 
manded  by  Master’s  Mate  R.  P.  Swan,  of  the 
Vincennes,  but  temporarily  attached  to  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  accompanied  the  Calhoun.  A  few  officers 
from  the  Richmond,  Capt.  Howes,  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  your  correspondent,  were  the  only 
guests.  We  also  had  a  prisoner  from  New-Or- 
leans,  who  was  to  be  landed  at  Mississippi  City, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  New-Orleans.  After  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  a  considerable  delay 
occurred  in  getting  up  steam,  so  that  it  was  half¬ 
past  three  when  we  got  under  way.  In  about  an 
hour  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  the  draft 
of  the  Calhoun  being  only  six  feet  and  a  half,  we 
were  able  to  run  directly  up  to  the  wharf.  As 
we  approached  the  village,  we  saw  a  man  on 
horseback  riding  rapidly  away  from  the  place. 

Excepting  two  or  three  other  persons  whom  we 
could  see,  the  place  seemed  utterly  deserted. 
The  two  companies  were  immediately  landed, 
and  the  march  up  the  wharf — which  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  eight  feet  wide  — 
commenced.  When  about  a  third  of  the  way  to 
the  shore,  we  found  the  planks  torn  up  for  about 
thirty  yards.  The  cross-ties  were  left  standing, 
but  in  some  instances  were  cut  nearly  through. 
A  few  men  were  detailed  to  tear  up  the  outside 
planks,  and  lay  them  along  the  ties ;  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  we  had  a  twelve-inch  walk  over  the  gap. 
We  met  no  other  obstruction  until  we  were  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  pier,  when  suddenly  we  discov¬ 
ered  another  gap,  worse  than  the  first.  The  piles 
on  which  the  pier  stood,  had  been  cut  away  for 
some  sixty  feet,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  plank- 
walk  had  dropped  into  the  water,  eight  or  ten 
feet  below,  while  the  inner,  or  shore  end,  hung 
to  the  remainder  of  the  pier  by  one  corner. 
Searching  two  small  houses  on  the  wharf,  we 
found  three  short  flights  of  steps,  which  we  lash¬ 
ed  to  a  board,  and  lowered  to  the  broken  pier, 
and  passing  lightly  down  the  steps,  and  over  our 
frail  bridge,  we  were  soon  gathered  on  the  beach 
of  Mississippi  City.  Everything  seemed  as  quiet 
as  the  grave,  and,  anticipating  no  danger,  the 
muskets  of  the  soldiers  were  not  loaded. 

The  spot  where  we  landed  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  Mississippi  City,  towards  Biloxi. 
Like  most  of  the  gulf-towns  of  Mississippi,  it  is 
of  very  little  consequence  except  as  a  resort  for 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  New-Orleans  in  summer. 
The  houses  are  stretched  along  the  beach,  and 
some  of  them  are  fine  residences. 

In  a  straight  line  from  Harrison’s  wharf,  (where 
we  debarked,)  a  broad  sawdust  road  runs  up 
through  the  village  to  Hansboro’,  a  town  two 
miles  distant.  A  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  this  road,  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  a  piece 
of  thick  pine  woods  commences  and  extends 
further  back  than  I  can  say.  The  reason  why 
,  1  am  unable  to  speak  definitely  on  this  point  will 
appeal-  in  a  later  part  of  this  letter. 
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Accompanied  by  Capt.  Clark  and  his  company, 
we  marched  up  the  beach,  to  the  right  of  the 
wharf,  and  visited  several  houses,  but,  with  one 
exception,  we  found  no  one  with  whom  we  could 
exchange  a  word.  The  houses  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  very  recently  abandoned. 
We  finally  found  an  Irishman  and  his  whole 
family,  and  the  Irishman  told  us  there  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  force  over  at  Hansboro’,  consisting  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Beyond  this,  the  man  was 
exceedingly  reticent.  We  then  returned  to  the 
head  of  the  wharf,  and  were  told  by  Capt.  Pick¬ 
ering  that  there  were  evidences  of  cavalry  up  the 
road.  Col.  Jones  ordered  Capt.  Pickering  to 
leave  one  half  of  his  company  at  the  wharf,  and 
deploy  the  other  half  on  the  beach  to  the  left. 
Capt.  Clark  was  ordered  to  deploy  one  half  of 
his  company  up  the  road,  and  to  march  up  with 
us  toward  the  woods  with  the  other  half.  We 
had  gone  but  a  half-dozen  rods  when  we  saw  in 
the  woods  about  a  dozen  horsemen  wheeling  into 
position,  and  Col.  Jones  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
ammunition-box  of  a  caisson.  He  immediately 
gave  the  order  to  retreat  to  the  wharf,  and  called 
in  the  platoons  that  were  deployed  to  the  front 
and  left  flank.  The  men  retreated  in  good  order 
and  formed  in  line  at  the  wharf.  They  were  then 
ordered  to  retreat  in  platoons  to  the  Calhoun. 
All  but  the  last  platoon  had  left  the  shore  and 
were  on  the  wharf  when  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun,  and  in  a  moment  canister  shot  was 
rattling  around  us  like  hail.  The  last  platoon 
then  moved  toward  the  wharf  in  side-step,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  discovering  our  retreat. 
As  soon  as  all  were  on  the  pier  Col.  Jones  gave 
the  order  for  the  “double-quick — steady.”  We 
all  started  on  a  quick  run,  but  our  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  breaks  in  the  wharf,  though — 
owing  to  the  prudent  thoughtfulness  and  fore¬ 
sight  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Swan,  commanding  the  Rich¬ 
mond’s  cutter — our  passage  over  the  outer  gap 
was  greatly  facilitated.  After  we  had  gone  ashore 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Swan  that  we  might  be  in 
some  hurry  to  return ;  so,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  he  sent  some  sailors  to  lay  extra  planks 
over  the  gap.  Mr.  Swan’s  conduct  was  most 
creditable,  and  Col.  Jones  did  not  fail  to  thank 
him  for  his  prudence.  While  crossing  the  pier 
the  enemy  fired  six  times  at  us  with  canister  and 
round  shot,  but  not  a  man  was  injured,  though 
one  was  struck  in  the  thigh  with  a  spent  canister- 
shot,  which  made  a  slight  abrasure  of  the  skin 
and  then  fell  into  his  boot.  He  did  not  stop  to 
remove  the  ball,  but  carried  it  to  the  steamer  in 
his  boot. 

The  shot  fell  directly  around  us,  and  one  charge 
of  canister  scattered  the  dirt  all  over  Col.  Jones. 
If  the  enemy  had  thrown  shell  as  well  as  they 
threw  shot,  very  few  of  us  would  have  been  left 
to  have  told  the  story.  Just  before  we  reached 
the  Calhoun,  Mr.  Swan  fired  a  shell  at  the  rebels 
from  the  twenty  -  four  -  pounder  Parrott  on  the 
steamer's  after-deck,  and  after  we  were  on  board 
we  threw  two  or  three  more  shells,  one  of  which 
appeared  to  burst  right  in  the  piece  of  woods 
where  the  battery  was  planted.  W c  could  not, 


of  course,  see  what  damage  was  done  by  the 
shell. 

The  men  behaved  thoroughly  well.  There  was 
no  confusion,  and  Col.  Jones’s  only  complaint  is 
that  he  could  not  hurry  them  enough.  In  cross¬ 
ing  the  broken  places  in  the  pier  there  was  no 
pushing  or  disorder  of  any  kind.  The  only  re¬ 
gret  of  the  men  was,  that  they  were  obliged,  for 
prudential  reasons,  to  retreat  without  getting  a 
chance  to  fire  at  the  enemy,  while,  at  the  same 
time  they  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  their 
commander.  Of  Col.  Jones’s  conduct  I  can  speak 
decidedly,  and  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Throughout  the  whole  affair  he  was  perfectly 
cool  and  collected.  Not  an  excited  word  escaped 
his  lips.  Until  the  last  platoon  had  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  wharf  he  stood  on  the  shore  trying  to 
discern  the  movements  of  the  rebels  through  his 
glass,  and  when  all  had  left  he  followed  at  the 
rear.  He  was  the  last  man  to  cross  the  pier  and 
the  last  man  to  get  aboard  the  Calhoun. 

The  New-Orleans  papers,  with  their  usual  con¬ 
scientious  regard  for  the  truth,  will  probably 
have  an  account  of  a  splendid  battle  at  Missis¬ 
sippi  City,  in  which  several  hundred  will  be  said 
to  have  been  killed  on  the  Union  side,  and  Gen. 
Butler  will  be  sure  to  be  reported  as  having  been 
present.  The  simple  truth  is  this:  We  went  for 
the  single  purpose  of  reconnoitring,  and  sud¬ 
denly  catching  sight  of  a  battery  masked  in  the 
woods,  and  night  rapidly  drawing  near,  Colonel 
Jones  did  the  only  thing  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  We  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
force  of  the  rebels;  we  only  knew  that  they 
were  using  two  guns,  and  had  us  in  the  very 
worst  position.  If  they  had  dared  to  come  sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  woods  and  plant  their  pieces  at 
the  head  of  the  road  before  we  commenced  the 
retreat,  they  could  have  enfiladed  us,  mowing  us 
down  like  grass. 

Col.  Jones  was  attended  on  the  expedition  by 
the  members  of  his  staff,  namely,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Bradt,  Adjutant  George  E.  Davis,  Quartermaster 
James  Munroe,  and  his  Quartermaster’s  Sergeant, 
Mr.  Stone. 


Doc.  81. 

BATTLE  OF  PEA  RIDGE,  ARK. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  CURTIS. 

Headquarters  Army  op  the  South-west,  ) 
Pea  Ridqe,  Arkansas,  March  9.  f 

General  :  On  Thursday,  the  sixth  instant,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack  on  my  right,  assail¬ 
ing  and  following  the  rear  guard  of  a  detach¬ 
ment,  under  General  Sigel,  to  my  main  lines  on 
Sugar  Creek  Hollow,  but  ceased  firing  when  he 
met  my  reSnforcoment,  at  about  four  p.m.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  I  became  convinced  he  had  moved 
on  so  as  to  attack  my  right  or  rear.  Therefore, 
early  on  the  seventh,  I  ordered  a  change  of  front 
to  right,  on  my  right,  which,  thus  becoming  my 
left,  still  rested  on  Sugar  Creek  Hollow.  This 
brought  my  line  across  Pea  Ridge,  with  my  new 
right  resting  on  the  head  of  Cross  Timber  llol- 
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low,  which  is  the  head  of  Big  Sugar  Creek.  I 
also  ordered  an  immediate  advance  of  cavalry 
and  light  artillery,  under  Col.  Osterhaus,  with 
orders  to  attack  and  break  what  I  supposed  would 
be  the  reenforced  line  of  the  enemy. 

This  movement  was  in  progress,  when  the 
enemy,  at  eleven  a.m.,  commenced  an  attack  on 
my  right.  The  fight  continued  mainly  at  these 
points  during  the  day,  the  enemy  having  gained 
a  point,  hotly  contested  by  Col.  Carr,  at  Cross 
Timber  Hollow,  but  were  entirely  repulsed  with 
the  fall  of  their  commander,  McCulloch,  in  the 
centre,  by  the  forces  of  Col.  Davis. 

The  plan  of  attack  on  the  centre  was  gallantly 
carried  forward  by  Col.  Osterhaus,  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  sustained  and  superseded  by  Col.  Da¬ 
vis’s  entire  division,  supported  also  by  Gen.  Sigel’s 
command,  which  had  remained  till  near  the  close 
of  the  day  on  the  left.  Col.  Carr’s  division  held  the 
right  under  a  galling  and  continuous  fire  all  day. 

In  the  evening  the  fire  having  entirely  ceased 
on  the  centre,  and  there  having  been  none  on  the 
left,  I  reenforced  the  right  by  a  portion  of  the 
Second  division,  under  Gen.  Asboth.  Before  the 
day  closed  I  was  convinced  that  the  enemy  had 
concentrated  his  main  force  on  the  right.  I  there¬ 
fore  commenced  another  change  of  front,  forward, 
so  as  to  face  the  enemy,  where  he  had  deployed 
on  my  right  flank,  in  strong  position.  The  change 
had  been  only  partially  effected,  but  was  fully  in 
progress,  when,  at  sunrise  on  the  eighth,  my  right 
and  centre  renewed  the  firing,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  answered  by  the  enemy,  with  renewed 
energy,  all  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line.  My 
left,  under  Sigel,  moved  close  to  the  hills  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  enemy,  driving  him  from  the  heights, 
and  advancing  steadily  toward  the  head  of  the 
Hollows.  I  immediately  ordered  the  centre  and 
right  wing  forward,  the  right  turning  the  left  of 
the  enemy  and  cross  -  firing  on  his  centre.  This 
final  position  enclosed  the  enemy  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  A  charge  of  infantry,  extending  through¬ 
out  the  whole  line,  completely  routed  the  whole 
rebel  force,  which  retired  in  great  confusion,  but 
rather  safely,  through  a  deep  and  impassable  de¬ 
file  of  cross  timber. 

Our  loss  is  heavy,  the  enemy’s  can  never  be  as¬ 
certained,  for  the  dead  are  scattered  over  a  large 
field,  and  their  wounded,  too,  may,  many  of  them, 
be  lost  and  perish.  The  foe  is  scattered  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  but  I  think  his  main  force  has  returned 
to  the  Boston  Mountains.  Sigel  follows  towards 
Keitsville,  while  my  cavalry  is  pursuing  him  to¬ 
wards  the  mountains,  scouring  the  country,  bring¬ 
ing  in  prisoners,  and  trying  to  find  the  rebel  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  Van  Dorn,  who  had  command  of  the  en¬ 
tire  force. 

I  have  not  as  yet  the  statements  of  the  dead 
and  wounded,  so  as  to  justify  a  report,  but  I 
will  refer  you  to  a  despatch  1  will  forward  very 
soon.  Officers  and  soldiers  have  displayed  such 
unusual  gallantry,  that  I  hardly  dare  to  make 
distinctions.  I  must,  however,  name  the  com¬ 
manders  of  divisions.  Gen.  Sigel  gallantly  carried 
the  heights,  and  drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Asboth,  who  is  wounded  in  the  arm,  in 


his  gallant  effort  to  reenforce  the  right.  Colonel 
and  Acting  Brig.  -  Gen.  Davis,  who  commanded 
the  centre  where  McCulloch  fell  on  the  seventh, 
and  pressed  forward  the  centre  on  the  eighth. 
Col.  and  Acting  Brig. -Gen.  Carr  is  also  wounded 
in  the  arm,  and  was  under  the  continuous  fire  of 
the  enemy,  during  the  two  hardest  days  of  the 
struggle.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  may  proudly  share  the  honors  of  the  vic¬ 
tory,  which  their  gallant  heroes  won  over  the 
combined  forces  of  Van  Dorn,  Price  and  McCul¬ 
loch,  at  Pea  Ridge,  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of 
Arkansas. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  R.  Curtis, 

Brigadier-General. 

REPORT  OP  ACTING  MAJOR-GEN.  COL.  JEFF.  C.  DAVIS. 

Headquarters,  Th:rd  Division,  ) 
Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March  — ,  18ti-2.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Third  division, 
under  my  command,  in  the  recent  engagement 
with  the  rebel  forces  at  this  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  inst.,  in  obedience 
to  instructions  from  the  General,  I  broke  up  my 
camp  near  Cross  Hollows,  and  took  position  on 
the  heights  of  Pea  Ridge,  on  the  north  side  of 
Sugar  Creek,  commanding  the  main  road. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth,  I  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  from  the  General, 
and  of  his  intention  to  concentrate  his  forces  on 
my  right  and  left,  and  give  battle  at  this  point. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  I  deployed  the  First 
brigade  of  my  division,  consisting  of  the  Eighth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Twenty-second  Indiana,  with 
Klaus’s  Indiana  battery,  commanded  by  Col. 
Thomas  Pattison,  on  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville 
road,  so  as  to  command  the  approach  completely. 
The  Second  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Fifty -ninth  Illinois,  (formerly  Ninth 
Missouri,)  with  Davidson’s  Illinois  battery,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Julius  White,  I  ordered  to  take 
position  on  the  left  of  this  road.  This  battery 
commanded  the  valley  of  Sugar  Creek,  east  and 
west,  and  strongly  supporting  Klaus’s  battery  on 
the  right.  This  battery  was  well  posted,  and 
protected  by  a  small  earthwork,  which  I  had 
ordered  to  be  thrown  up  during  the  night.  The 
Eighth  and  Eighteenth  Indiana,  under  Cols.  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Washburn,  strengthened  their  positions 
by  falling  timber  and  throwing  up  some  small 
intrenchments. 

During  the  night  the  General  himself  arrived, 
followed  by  a  part  of  Col.  Carr’s  division  from 
Cross  Hollows,  which  took  position  on  the  left. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  Gen.  Sigel’s 
column  arrived  from  Bentonville,  and  took  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  right.  During  the  night  my  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  ground,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  enemy’s  approach.  On  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  was 
making  an  effort  to  turn  our  right  flank,  and  to 
attack  us  in  the  rear.  In  order  to  prevent  this. 
Col.  Osterhaus  was  ordered,  with  some  cavalry 
and  artillery,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  Leetown.  The  First  Missouri  cavalry, 
under  Col.  Ellis,  and  the  Twenty-second  Indiana, 
under  Col.  Hendricks,  were  ordered  to  support 
this  movement.  Col.  Osterhaus  advanced  about 
a  mile  beyond  Leetown,  and  found  the  enemy 
in  force,  moving  rapidly  along  the  road  leading 
from  Bentonville  to  Elkhorn  Tavern,  where  Col. 
Carr’s  division  had  already  sharply  engaged  him. 
At  this  time  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
Third  Iowa  cavalry  from  the  field,  gave  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  reenforcements  being  sent  at 
once  in  the  direction  of  Leetown,  and  an  order  to 
that  effect  was  timely  received.  Passing  through 
Leetown  a  few  hundred  yards,  I  found  Col.  Os¬ 
terhaus  with  the  Forty-fourth  Illinois,  Twenty- 
second  Indiana  and  some  artillery,  had  taken  po¬ 
sition  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  was  contesting 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  over  a  large  open  field 
in  his  front.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  was 
rapidly  approaching  and  advancing  his  forces  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  had  already  lodged 
himself  in  large  numbers  in  a  thick  oak  scrub, 
extending  to  our  camp.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  Second  brigade  to  deploy  to  the  right  and  en¬ 
gage  him.  This  was  done  in  a  vigorous  manner 
by  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth  Illinois, 
assisted  by  Davidson’s  battery,  which  I  had  put 
in  position  for  that  purpose. 

I  soon  became  satisfied,  from  the  increasing 
and  excessive  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  he  was  being 
rapidly  reenforced,  and  ordered  the  Eighteenth 
and  Twenty  -  second  Indiana  to  make  a  flank 
movement  to  the  right  and  perpendicular  to  the 
enemy,  and  then  to  move  forward  and  attack 
him.  This  was  accomplished  with  alacrity,  but 
not,  however,  until  the  Second  brigade  had  begun 
to  recede  before  the  excessive  fire  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  now  concentrated  his  forces  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  several  thousand,  under  McCulloch  and 
McIntosh,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  under 
Pike  and  Iloss.  The  Second  brigade  being  thus 
overwhelmed,  I  ordered  it  to  fall  back  and  change 
front  to  rear  on  its  right,  and  the  First  brigade 
to  change  front  forward  on  its  left,  so  as  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  rear,  who  was  now  exultingly 
following  up  his  temporary  success.  The  Eight¬ 
eenth  Indiana  soon  executed  the  movement  as  di¬ 
rected,  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire  upon  the 
enemy’s  rear,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  his 
fire  and  disconcerting  his  pursuit  so  as  to  enable 
the  Second  brigade  to  re-form  their  lines  as  di¬ 
rected,  but  not  until  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  two  guns  of  Davidson’s  battery,  which, 
owing  to  the  precipitate  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  disabled  horses,  could  not  be  withdrawn. 
The  Eighteenth  Indiana  pushed  rapidly  forward 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  this  part  of  the  field,  and 
advancing  to  the  open  ground,  found  these  pieces 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  charged  and  routed 
him  with  a  heavy  loss  from  them.  The  Twenty- 
second  Indiana,  during  all  this  time,  engaged  a 
large  force  of  the  Arkansas  troops  and  Indians, 
and,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  put  them  to  flight. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Second  brigade  renewed  the 
engagement,  when  the  enemy  fled  from  the  field, 
leaving  behind  him  many  of  his  killed. and  wound¬ 


ed.  Among  the  former  were  Gens.  McCulloch 
and  McIntosh.  At  this  moment  I  ordered  the 
cavalry  to  charge  the  fleeting  foe,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  it  was  not  done.  The  enemy 
made  an  attempt  to  re-form  on  his  former  posi¬ 
tion,  near  the  Bentonville  road,  but  was  easily 
driven  from  it  by  the  action  of  our  batteries. 
Two  regiments  of  reenforcements,  with  two  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery,  (eighteen-pounders,)  arrived  at 
this  time  from  Gen.  Sigel’s  command.  These  I 
ordered  to  take  position  on  the  right,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  move  the  more  readily  to  the  support  of 
Col.  Carr’s  division,  which  had  been  hotly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  vicinity  of  Elkhorn  Tavern  for  seve¬ 
ral  hours.  Gen.  Sigel  soon  arrived  himself,  and, 
accompanied  by  Osterhaus’s  command,  moved  in 
the  direction  of  Carr’s  left.  I  at  the  same  time 
threw  forward  the  Second  brigade  to  the  Benton¬ 
ville  and  Elkhorn  Tavern  road. 

Finding  the  enemy  gone,  and  night  upon  us,  I 
ordered  the  troops  to  bivouac  on  the  field  they 
had  so  gloriously  won.  After  reporting  to  the 
General  the  entire  rout  of  the  enemy  at  Leetown, 
he  directed  me  to  move  my  division  during  the 
night  to  the  support  of  our  position  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  day  at  Elkhorn  Tavern.  The  fore  part  of  the 
night  was  occupied  by  the  troops  in  collecting 
the  wounded  and  dead.  Daylight,  however, 
found  us  in  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  at  Elk¬ 
horn  Tavern,  where  the  troops  under  Col.  Carr 
had  so  nobly  fought  the  day  before.  That  gal¬ 
lant  officer,  though  suffering  much  from  a  wound, 
was  still  upon  the  ground  to  assist  in  disposing 
of  my  troops. 

The  First  brigade  was  deployed  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road  to  sup¬ 
port  Klaus’s  battery,  which  was  placed  at  the 
edge  of  an  open  field  intervening  between  the 
range  of  hills  at  Elkhorn  Tavern  and  the  timber 
protecting  our  camp.  Here  the  five  companies  of 
the  Eighth  Indiana,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Shunk, 
joined  their  brigade.  These  companies  had  the 
previous  day  participated  in  the  engagement  with 
Col.  Carr’s  forces,  and  had  bivouacked  on  the  field 
during  the  night.  Davidson’s  battery  was  placed 
in  a  similar  position  on  tire  left  of  the  road,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Second  brigade.  At  sunrise  the 
enemy’s  position  was  discovered  by  a  few  shots 
being  thrown  from  Davidson’s  battery,  which 
was  at  once  responded  to  by  the  rebel  batteries. 
Klaus’s  battery  responded,  but  after  a  sharp  con¬ 
test  of  a  few  rounds,  was  forced  to  retire  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  heretofore 
undiscovered  batteries,  which  opened  closely 
upon  his  flank  with  grape  and  canister.  This 
battery,  however,  soon  withdrew  on  discovering 
dispositions  being  made  by  the  First  brigade  to 
charge  it.  The  Second  brigade  at  this  time  was 
much  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  guns,  and  I  ordered  it  to  fall  back  and  take 
position  under  shelter  of  the  timber.  By  this 
time  the  position  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  was 
well  developed,  and  Davidson  now  took  a  more 
commanding  position  in  the  open  field.  He  was 
soon  joined  by  Klaus,  whom  I  had  ordered  to 
support  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  contest 
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was  opened  and  maintained  with  great  spirit  on 
both  sides,  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Sigel’s  force 
about  half-past  eight  o’clock. 

S'gel’s  artillery  soon  took  position  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right,  and  engaged  with  spirit  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  approach  of  Sigel’s  infantry  on  the  left 
of  my  division,  rendered  the  position  of  my  bat¬ 
teries  secure,  and  enabled  me  to  withdraw  the 
Second,  brigade  from  their  support,  and  prepare 
my  entire  division  for  a  general  attack  upon  the 
enemy’s  left.  The  gradual  decrease  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  his  guns 
offered  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  I  immediate¬ 
ly  ordered  an  advance  across  the  field.  Previous 
to.  this  movement,  Col.  Dodge  had  taken  position 
with  his  brigade  on  my  right,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to  attack  me 
on  this  flank. 

The  Second  brigade,  together  with  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  and  Twenty-second  Indiana,  soon  warmly 
engaged  the  enemy’s,  infantry,  occupying  a  strong- 
position  in  the  “  thick  scrub-oak  ”  skirting  the 
base  of  the  hill,  on  which  his  artillery  was  posted. 
The  enemy  soon  began  to  yield  to  the  steady  fire 
and  determined  advance  of  our  troops,  and  finally 
broke  and  fled  in  much  confusion,  leaving  behind 
his  dead  and  wounded. 

The  heights  were  soon  carried,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  ordered  a  halt  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  my  artillery  in  position  on  the  road 
leading  to  Huntsville,  my  left  resting  at  Elkhorn 
Tavern.  Here  Col.  Benton,  with  five  companies 
of  the  Eighth  Indiana,  and  a  section  of  artillery, 
who  had  been  kept  back,  guarding  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  irom  Cross  Hollows,  joined  their  command. 
Much  to  their  chagrin,  and’ that  of  their  gallant 
commander,  the  enemy  did  not  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity.  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  already 
won  at  Rich  Mountain. 

The  division  lost  during  the  engagement  sixty 
killed,  two  hundred  and  seventy  wounded,  and 
eight  missing.  Total  killed,  wounded  and  miss¬ 
ing,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Ic  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  brigade  commanders,  Cols.  Pattison 
and  W  hite,  conducted  their  brigades  throughout 
the  entire  engagement.  The  regimental  comman¬ 
ders,  Col.  Benton,  Eighth  Indiana,  Col.  Hendricks, 
iwenty- second  Indiana,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Wash¬ 
burn  Eighteenth  Indiana,  of  the  First  brigade, 
and  Lieut. -Cols.  Barnes,  Thirty  -  seventh,  and 
Frederick,  Fifty -ninth  Illinois,  of  the  Second 
brigade,  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction. 

u-  /  .n<*f  fel1  carly  in  the  engagement,  after 

which  Major  Daily  commanded  the  regiment  with 
gieat  credit  to  himself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  battle. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Peoria  light  artillery, 
(Ills.,)  under  Capt.  Davidson,  and  the  First  Indi¬ 
ana  battery,  under  Capt.  Klaus,  have  been  so 
conspicuously  described  in  the  above  report,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  call  further  attention  to 
their  efficiency  and  gallant  conduct  The  First 
Missouri  cavalry,  under  Col.  Ellis,  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  the  sixth,  from  a  four  days’  scout 


on  the  White  River,  during  which  time  they  cap¬ 
tured  fifty  rebels  with  their  arms  and  horses. 

The  bearing  and  efficiency  of  my  staff-officers, 
Lieut.  Holstein,  A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenants 
Pease  and  Morrison,  aids-de-camp,  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  everywhere,  fearlessly  executing  every  order. 
Every  part  of  the  field  witnessed  their  gallantry. 

My  Division  Surgeon,  Benjamin  Newland,  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  commendation  for  his  prompt¬ 
ness  and  skill  —  establishing  his  hospitals  and 
taking  care  of  the  wounded. 

My.  Division  Quartermaster  and  Commissary 
Captain,  Branson  and  Bradley,  performed  their 
duties  equally  prompt  and  efficiently.  The  snpe- 
rior  number  of  the  enemy’s  forces,  engaged  as  he 
was  in  his  favorite  “scrub,”  his  utter  rout  when 
led  on  to  desperation  at  the  loss  of  two  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  generals  on  the  field,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the  troops  displayed 
in  every  conflict  with  the  enemy.  Both  officers 
and  men  fought  with  a  courage  and  determination 
seldom  excelled,  and  which  will  ever  entitle  them 
to  the  gratitude  of  a  grateful  country. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jeff.  C.  Davis, 

Colonel  Commanding  Third  Division. 

Capt.  F.  J.  McIvenny, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  Army  South-west. 

REPORT  OP  COL.  PATTISON. 

Headquarters,  First  Brigade,  ) 
Third  Division,  March  10.  j 

To  Col.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  Commanding  Third  Divi¬ 
sion  South-western  Army : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  order,  and  as  is 
customary  in  such  cases,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
brigade  under  my  command,  in  achieving  the  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  the  enemy,  in  the  late  battles, 
fought  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  instants,  at 
Leetown  and  Elkhorn  Tavern,  in  Benton  County 
Arkansas. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  in  obedience  to 
your  command,  I  moved  my  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Eighteenth  Indiana  regiment,  under  Lieut.° 
Col.  Washburn,  the  Eighth  Indiana,  under  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton,  the  Twenty -second  Indiana,  under  Col.  Hen¬ 
dricks,  and  the  First  Indiana  battery,  of  six  field- 
pieces,  under  Capt.  Klaus,  and  took  possession  of 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Sugar  Creek,  and 
immediately  west  of  the  principal  telegraph’ road 
from  Springfield  to  Fort  Smith,  the  Twenty-sec¬ 
ond  occupying  the  left  on  the  ridge  next  the 
road ;  the  Eighth,  with  Klaus’s  battery,  in  the 
centre,  on  another  prominent  point,  and  the 
Eighteenth  upon  the  next  ridge  to  the  right,  each 
point  being  separated  by  deep  ravines  extending 
back  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cassville  road.  Col.  Benton,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Washburn,  in  compliance  with  orders,  set  their 
respective  commands  to  work,  throwing  up  in  the 
course  of  five  hours,  quite  a  respectable  breast¬ 
work,  which  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Cross  Hollows,  would  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  defence. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  the  brigade  bivou 
acked  in  this  position.  Nothing  of  moment  trans 
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pired  until  about  ten  o’clock  of  the  seventh, 
when  the  firing  of  artillery  was  heard  a  mile  or 
two  to  our  right  rear  ;  also,  heavy  firing  heard 
in  the  direction  of  Cassville,  immediately  in  our 
rear. 

The  Twenty -second,  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  ordered  by  you  to  reenforce  Col.  Vandevier, 
near  the  village  of  Leetown,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Eighth,  under  Lieut.  -  Col.  Shunk,  and  Captain 
Klaus,  with  one  section  and  a  half  of  his  bat¬ 
tery,  were  ordered  to  support  Col.  Carr,  whose 
division,  in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Asboth’s,  was 
then  engaged  with  Price’s  force  near  Elkhorn 
Tavern.  About  two  p.m.  I  received  your  order 
to  proceed  with  the  Eighteenth  to  the  scene  of 
action,  which  order  was  executed  with  despatch 
by  Lieut. -Col.  Washburn.  On  arriving  I  found 
the  Twenty-second  in  line  of  battle,  on  the  left 
and  rear  of  Davidson’s  Peoria  battery,  which  was 
in  position  in  the  south-east  corner  of  a  large  open 
field.  We  immediately  formed  on  their  right. 
Here  I  took  command  of  both  regiments.  Col. 
White’s  brigade  being  warmly  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  the  woods,  on  the  right  of  the  clear 
land,  I  was  ordered  to  his  support.  Moving  in 
double-quick  time  by  the  right  fiank,  and  passing 
through  the  timber  to  a  small  hill,  I  found  the 
Fifty-ninth  Illinois  retiring  in  disorder,  having 
been  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior  numbers 
and  a  murderous  fire  from  the  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Cherokee  troops.  I  closed  up  my  line, 
as  soon  as  the  Fifty-ninth  passed  through,  and 
advancing  through  the  field,  changed  my  line  of 
battle  by  wheeling  to  the  left,  until  I  got  about 
parallel  with  the  right  side  of  the  large  field  first 
named ;  then  pressing  forward,  I  found  the  enemy 
rushing  up  on  Davidson’s  battery,  (Col.  White, 
with  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois,  having  retired 
to  change  his  line,)  having  taken  two  guns,  which 
they  turned  on  my  command,  with  some  effect. 
Here  they  received  a  full  volley  from  us,  which 
threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion,  when 
they  abandoned  the  guns  taken,  and  retreated 
from  the  field,  a  part  of  them  passing  to  our  right 
rear,  and  a  large  force  taking  immediately  through 
the  line  of  the  Twenty-second,  which  gave  way 
by  order  of  Col.  Hendricks,  and  retired  from  the 
field,  leaving  the  Eighteenth  alone.  About  this 
time  Col.  Hendricks  fell,  having  received  two 
mortal  wounds.  About  the  time  the  enemy  found 
that  I  had  them  flanked,  Col.  White  rallied  the 
Thirty-seventh,  and  nobly  seconded  my  efforts  to 
retake  the  battery.  That  portion  of  the  enemy 
which  passed  my  left  flank,  poured  a  desperate 
volley  on  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth,  which  was 
rendered  comparatively  harmless  by  having  the 
men  fall  flat  down.  The  left  wing  was  promptly 
faced  by  the  rear- rank,  and  returned  the  fire,  with 
terrible  effect,  on  the  enemy,  while  the  right  wing 
fired  to  the  right  front  on  those  who  were  rapidly 
retreating  in  that  direction.  We  then  passed 
through  to  the  open  ground  in  front,  having  se¬ 
cured  a  complete  victory  over  a  force  three  times 
our  number,  of  the  best  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
troops,  assisted  by  a  large  body  of  Cherokee  In¬ 


dians,  many  of  whom  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
base  ingratitude  to  the  Government  that  has  so 
bountifully  provided  for  their  welfare. 

After  some  little  time,  the  Twenty  -  second  re¬ 
turned  and  took  their  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Eighteenth,  where  we  bivouacked  on  the  same 
ground  where  we  first  formed.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  near  Leetown,  in  which  the  enemy  lost 
Generals  McCulloch  and  McIntosh,  with  many 
other  officers  of  distinction. 

About  ten  p.m.,  your  orders  were  received  di¬ 
recting  me  to  move  my  command  to  the  support 
of  Col.  Carr’s  division,  who  had  been  warmly  en¬ 
gaged  all  day  with  Price’s  forces.  At  twelve  we 
moved,  returning  to  the  main  road ;  thence  north  to 
the  cleared  land  south  of  Elkhorn  Tavern,  where 
we  took  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
the  left  of  the  Eighteenth  resting  on  the  road,  and 
the  right  of  the  Twenty-second  closing  up  to  the 
right  wing  of  the  Eighth,  which  had  rendered  gal¬ 
lant  service  during  the  day  under  Lieut. -Colonel 
Shunk,  in  conjunction  with  the  right  wing  of 
Klaus’s  battery,  which  I  found  in  position  oppo¬ 
site  the  centre  of  my  command.  Here  we  bivou¬ 
acked  on  the  edge  of  the  brush  until  morning. 

At  half-past  seven  a.m.,  the  fire  was  opened  by 
Davidson’s  and  Klaus’s  batteries,  which,  in  a 
short  time,  was  answered  by  a  tremendous  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  from  a  masked  battery  in 
a  point  of  scrubby  timber  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  my  line.  Klaus’s  battery, 
after  firing  a  few  rounds,  were  forced  to  retire, 
the  Twenty  -  second  and  Eighth  likewise  falling 
back  in  haste.  The  Eighteenth  remained  in 
ambush  unobserved,  as  yet,  by  the  enemy,  their 
fire  passing  over,  until  I  deemed  it  advisable 
to  bring  them  to  the  rear,  which  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted  without  loss  and  in  good  order.  I  now 
re-formed  the  Twenty-second  and  Eighth,  and  di¬ 
rected  my  line  of  battle  parallel  with,  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  from,  my  first  position  in 
the  woods ;  but,  on  receiving  orders  from  you,  I 
changed  my  line  of  battle  by  throwing  the  right 
back  a  little,  in  which  position  we  cautiously  ad¬ 
vanced  until  my  right  rested  on  the  clear  land  ad¬ 
joining  our  first  position.  Here  I  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  the  masked  battery  had  retired  ;  that  I 
had  to  change  position  to  get  out  of  the  line  of 
fire  of  our  batteries,  which  were  then  moving  for¬ 
ward,  the  enemy  having  given  way.  Here  we 
passed  to  the  front  by  file  from  the  right  until 
we  were  on  the  ground  pointed  out  for  us  near 
the  brush  concealing  the  enemy’s  batteries,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
take  in  supposing  it  withdrawn,  as  a  perfect  show¬ 
er  of  canister  belched  forth  from  the  thick  brush 
in  front,  which,  fortunately,  was  aimed  too  high. 
Lieut.  -  Col.  Washburn  being  forward,  promptly 
gave  orders  to  change  front  forward  and  form  line 
along  the  fence,  which  was  rapidly  executed ; 
our  own  batteries,  and  that  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
meantime,  playing  over  us. 

An  order  to  charge  and  take  the  battery  was 
now  given,  which  was  received  with  cheers,  the 
line  advancing  steadily,  with  fixed  bayonets,  in- 
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creasing  the  speed  to  a  double-quick,  our  men 
cheered  with  undaunted  spirit,  which  caused  the 
rebels  to  hastily  withdraw  their  battery,  and  a 
general  stampede  ensued.  We  now  deployed  to 
the  right,  the  Eighteenth  being  in  the  advance, 
and  the  Eighth  and  Twenty-second  being  separ¬ 
ated  by  Col.  White’s  brigade,  which,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  consequent  upon  the  unexpected  attack 
from,  and  subsequent  charge  on  the  battery,  had 
formed  on  its  left ;  in  this  position  the  two  bri¬ 
gades  pushed  on  the  enemy,  in  full  retreat,  fre¬ 
quently  giving  them  a  heavy  fire  from  muskets 
and  rifles,  the  chase  being  kept  up  through  heavy 
fallen  timber,  passing  which  we  got  into  open  tim¬ 
ber,  and  moved  rapidly  forward  ;  the  enemy  now 
having  passed  out  of  sight,  and  the  men  being 
exhausted,  I  gave  up  the  chase,  but  advanced 
steadily  up  to  the  Huntsville  road,  when  I  halted 
on  the  Eighteenth,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  brigade,  which  came  up  in  a  short 
time.  Col.  Benton  arrived  with  the  right  wing 
of  the  Eighth,  and  the  balance  of  Klaus’s  battery, 
who  had  been  left  to  hold  the  crossing  at  Sugar 
Creek,  no  doubt  thinking  their  lot  a  hard  one  at  not 
being  permitted  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
achievement  of  so  glorious  a  victory.  This  was 
the  first  time  my  command  got  all  together  since 
the  engagement  first  commenced. 

_  During  the  engagement  of  both  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  Capt.  Klaus  rendered  the  most  efficient 
service,  being  several  times  the  first  day  unsup¬ 
ported  by  infantry,  consequently  in  great  danger 
of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  noticing  the 
promptitude  with  which  nearly  all  the  officers 
executed  the  commands  given,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  would  I  return  thanks  for  the  efficient  aid 
rendered  by  Lieut. -Col.  Washburn,  Major  Thom¬ 
as,  and  Capt.  Short,  Acting  Major  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth,  to  Col.  Benton  and  Lieut. -Col.  Shunk  of 
the  Eighth  ;  also  to  my  Acting  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General,  Lieut.  George  S.  Marshall,  and 
Lieut.  William  F.  Davis,  aid-de-camp,  who  both 
rendered  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  deliver¬ 
ing  orders  on  the  field. 

The  officers  of  the  line  tried  to  emulate  each 
other  in  forwarding  the  good  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  the  men  deserve  the  praise  and 
congratulation  of  the  whole  country  for  the  cour¬ 
age  and  efficiency  exhibited  on  all  occasions  in 
the  face  of  a  desperate  and  unscrupulous  foe. 

In  consideration  of  the  galling  fire  to  which  my 
command  was  frequently  exposed,  I  am  happy  to 
say  but  little  loss,  comparatively,  was  sustained, 
every  advantage  being  taken  to  save  the  men  from 
exposure  by  lying  down  and  otherwise,  to  which 
the  accompanying  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  will  bear  testimony. 

_  The  following  officers  have  been  favorably  no¬ 
ticed  by  their  respective  commanders  in  ’regi¬ 
mental  reports,  namely : 

Capts.  Jonathan  II.  Williams,  John  C.  Jenks 
and  Dr.  G.  W.  Gordon,  of  the  Eighteenth,  and 
Lieut.-Col.  David  Shunk,  of  the  Eighth. 

Many  others,  no  doubt,  deserve  particular  men¬ 


tion,  who  have  escaped  the  observation  of  myself 
and  their  immediate  commanders. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TiiomaS  Pattison, 

Colonel  Commanding  First  Brigade,  Third  Division. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  WASHBURN. 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Reg.  I 
Ijjd.  Vols.,  March  8.  f 

Col.  Thos.  Pattison ,  Commanding  First  Brigade , 

Third  Division ,  South-western  Army : 

In  obedience  to  Order  No.  — ,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  Eighteenth  regiment  Indiana  volunteers 
in  the  recent  engagement  near  Sugar  Creek,  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

On  the  sixth  instant,  the  regiment  under  my 
command  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  one 
of  the  high  points  commanding  the  approach  to 
Sugar  Creek  by  way  of  the  main  Texas  road 
leading  through  Cross  Hollows,  and  to  prepare 
rifle-pits,  which  we  did,  working  on  the  same 
until  about  eleven  o’clock  of  the  seventh,  when 
the  firing  having  opened  some  two  miles  in  our 
rear,  near  the  village  of  Leetown,  we  were  by 
your  orders  transferred  to  the  scene  of  action. 
On  arriving  at  the  point  we  were  ordered  to  take 
position  on  the  left,  but  had  hardly  formed  our 
line  when  we  were  ordered  to  change  our  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  move  down 
to  the  right  half  a  mile,  and  endeavor  to  get  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  left,  who  were  engaged 
with  the  Second  brigade  of  our  division.  On 
endeavoring  to  gain  our  position  we  met  the 
Fifty-ninth  Illinois  retreating,  having  been  driven 
back  by  an  overwhelming  force.  We  were  de¬ 
layed  a  few  moments  by  their  running  through 
our  lines.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed  us  we 
made  a  left  half-wheel  and  moved  forward  through 
a  dense  growth  of  timber  and  underbrush,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  wer'e  pursuing  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois, 
which  was  falling  back  in  good  order.  The  first 
notice  they  had  of  our  approach  was  receiving 
our  fire. 

The  enemy’s  force,  consisting  of  the  Third 
Louisiana,  two  regiments  of  Arkansas  troops, 
and  a  regiment  of  Cherokee  Indians,  immediately 
turned  upon  us,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack,  but 
having  ordered  my  men  to  lie  down,  we  received 
but  little  damage.  The  Twenty-second  Indiana, 
which  was  on  my  left,  gave  way  in  confusion, 
and  the  enemy  commenced  passing  around  my 
left  to  the  rear.  I  immediately  faced  my  regi¬ 
ment  by  the  rear  rank,  lying  close  to  the  ground, 
and  replied  to  thoir  fire  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
soon  throw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
Finding  my  rear  clear,  I  faced  again  by  the  front 
rank,  and  pressed  on,  driving  the  enemy  back 
into  the  open  field1  into  the  fire  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Illinois,  which  rallied  in  the  woods  to 
our  left.  The  enemy  fled  in  great  disorder,  leav¬ 
ing  the  guns  of  the  Peoria  light  artillery,  which 
they  had  taken  and  been  using  upon  us,  throw¬ 
ing  canister  and  shelly  the  eflects  of  which  were 
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only  avoided  by  keeping  my  men  close  to  the 
ground.  We  were  then  ordered  to  bivouac  for 
the  night. 

At  twelve  o’clock  we  were  ordered  to  move  in 
silence  from  our  station,  and  take  position  on  the 
right  of  the  main  road,  in  the  thick  brush,  bor¬ 
dering  on  a  low  bottom  field.  On  our  right  were 
three  pieces  of  artillery  —  the  Twenty  -  second 
Indiana  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Eighth  Indiana. 
In  this  position  we  lay  until  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  our  battery  opened  upon  the 
woods  in  our  front.  After  a  couple  of  shots 
from  our  battery,  we  were  opened  upon  by  a 
masked  battery,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  in  our  front.  The  fire  was  so  hot  as  to 
oblige  the  battery  and  infantry  on  our  right  to 
retire  in  some  confusion.  My  regiment,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  remained  in  their  position  until 
ordered  by  you  to  fall  back,  while  the  enemy 
poured  in  a  perfect  storm  of  shell  and  grape-shot, 
and  we  only  avoided  a  heavy  loss  by  lying  down. 
When  ordered  to  fall  back,  we  formed  our  line 
on  the  hill,  and  awaited  orders.  Between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock  we  were  ordered  to  move  by 
our  right  flank  to  a  position  beyond  the  enemy’s 
left.  The  Eighteenth  being  on  the  extreme  right 
of  our  whole  line,  we  were  ordered  to  fix  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  to  drive  back  and  turn  the  enemy’s 
flank,  which  order  was  obeyed,  driving  them 
back  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Our  column  was 
halted,  and  our  men,  wearied  by  charging  over 
hills  and  hollows,  through  thick  underbrush, 
were  allowed  to  rest,  the  enemy  having  aban¬ 
doned  the  field. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  calling  your 
attention  to  the  coolness  and  courage  displayed 
by  the  men  and  officers  of  my  command  ;  and  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  Major  D.  C.  Thomas,  who 
had  charge  of  the  right  wing,  for  his  coolness 
and  bravery  during  the  whole  action,  and  his 
prompt  action  in  carrying  out  all  my  orders.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Capt.  S.  W.  Short,  who 
had  charge  of  the  left  wing,  discharged  his  whole 
duty  with  promptness  and  fidelity.  Indeed,  my 
commissioned  officers  on  this  occasion  proved 
themselves  not  only  brave  but  equal  to  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Without  disparaging  ,the  merits  of  the 
rest,  I  mention  the  names  of  Captains  J.  W. 
Williams,  and  John  C.  Jenks,  who  were  thrown 
under  my  immediate  notice,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  their  coolness  and  bravery  shown  on 
this  occasion  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  To 
Dr.  G.  W.  Gordon  we  are  much  indebted  for  the 
promptness  with  which  he  followed  the  regiment 
to  every  part  of  the  field,  and  the  skilful  atten¬ 
tion  he  paid  to  the  wounded. 

Enclosed  please  find  the  report  of  our  dead, 
wounded  and  number  engaged. 

With  great  respect,  I  am  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  H.  D.  Wasiibuhn, 

Lieut. -Col.  Com.  Eighteenth  Iteg.  Iud.  Vols. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WHITE. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  TmitD  Division,  | 
Camp  on  Sugar  Creek,  Arkansas,  .  > 

Tuesday,  March  11,  1862.  ) 

General  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  received 


at  about  one  o’clock  p.m.,  of  the  seventh  instant, 
this  command,  consisting  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Illinois  volunteers,  the  Fifty-ninth  Illinois  volun¬ 
teers,  (late  Ninth  Missouri,)  and  the  Peoria  light 
artillery — in  all  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six 
men — took  position  in  front  of  the  enemy  near 
Leetown,  in  this  county.  The  force  we  encoun¬ 
tered  consisted  of  the  Third  Louisiana,  under  C61. 
Herbert — regiment  formerly  commanded  by  Gen. 
McIntosh  ;  Col.  Mitchell’s  and  Col.  McRae’s  two 
regiments  of  Arkansians,  and  a  large  body  of 
Indians  under  the  command  of  Gen.  McIntosh, 
with  a  reserve  of  several  other  regiments — all 
being  under  the  chief  command  of  General  Ben. 
McCulloch. 

The  enemy  taking  position  in  a  dense  thicket 
on  our  right,  the  command  was  moved  in  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  in  perfect  order  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  front. 
Both  lines  then  advanced,  not  a  gun  being  fired 
until  the  distance  between  them  was  reduced  to 
sixty  or  seventy  yards,  when  the  fire  opened 
about  simultaneously  from  both  sides,  and  was 
maintained  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
with  very  little  intermission,  at  very  short  range. 

At  this  time,  finding  that  the  enemy  were  out¬ 
flanking  our  right,  notwithstanding  I  had  de¬ 
ployed  this  command  to  an  extent  which  was  of 
itself  hazardous  in  the  effort  to  perfect  such  a 
result,  and  desiring  to  execute  a  change  of  front 
corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  emer¬ 
gency,  I  threw  back  the  Thirty-seventh  Illinois 
in  good  order  to  the  corner  of  the  field  on  our 
left,  where  it  was  again  formed.  While  in  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  a  fresh  regiment  of  the 
enemy  made  a  sudden  charge  from  the  brush¬ 
wood,  and  after  disabling  a  number  of  horses  by 
their  volley,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  guns  of 
the  light  artillery.  Their  triumph  was  short¬ 
lived,  however,  for  the  Thirty-seventh  immedi¬ 
ately  fired  upon  them  and  charged,  routing  their 
right  wing,  at  the  same  time  that  the  First  bri¬ 
gade,  under  Col.  Pattison,  came  into  action  on  our 
right,  driving  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
fusion  from  the  field,  and  retaking  our  guns. 
After  following  the  enemy  into  the  woods,  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  battle  -  field,  this  command 
rested  for  about  two  hours,  when  we  marched 
by  your  direction  to  a  position  on  the  main  road 
in  the  direction  of  Crossville,  where  we  bivou¬ 
acked  for  the  night. 

Among  officers  who  all  exhibited  the  utmost 
gallantry  and  efficiency,  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  individuals.  Of  Lieut. -Colonel  M.  S. 
Barnes,  of  the  Thirty  -  seventh,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
C.  II.  Frederick,  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  they  -were  cool,  determined,  and  dis¬ 
charged  their  duties  as  commanding  officers  of 
their  respective  regiments  in  a  manner  that  en¬ 
titles  them  to  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen. 
Both  Major  Chas.  Black,  of  the  Thirty-seventh, 
and  Major  P.  Sidney  Post,  were  wounded  earl)' 
in  the  engagement,  each  severely  in  the  sword- 
arm.  The  former  continued  on  the  field  until 
peremptorily  ordered  by  myself  to  leave  it  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  wound  dressed.  Major 
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Post  also  refused  to  leave  the  field  until  it  was 
insisted  on  by  Surgeon  Maynard.  Capt.  0.  F. 
Dickerson,  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  and  Capt.  Clin¬ 
ton  F.  Hunter,  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  who  by  virtue 
of  seniority  filled  the  places  of  Major  Black  and 
Major' Post,  respectively  discharged  the  duties 
devolving  upon  them  with  great  gallantry  and 
efficiency. 

All  the  officers  of  the  line,  without  exception, 
deserve  the  highest  praise  ;  not  one  flinched  or 
shrunk  from  his  duty  ;  the  same  of  all  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  Peoria  light  artillery  company,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Peter  Davidson,  deserves  hon¬ 
orable  mention.  Although  not  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion  until  late  in  the  day,  their  fire  was  delivered 
with  precision  and  great  effect,  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  that  command  displaying  the  utmost  firm¬ 
ness  and  efficiency. 

Our  loss  was  as  follows : 

Thirty-seventh  Illinois,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Myron  S.  Barnes  : 

Killed  on  the  field — Corporal  James  Valentine, 
company  A  ;  Corporal  James  E.  Lee,  company  B ; 
Corporal  Fred.  A.  Payne,  company  C  ;  Corporal 
George  H.  Smith,  company  G,  and  sixteen  pri¬ 
vates— total  killed,  twenty-one. 

Mortally  wounded — First  Lieut.  0.  R.  Powers, 
of  company  E,  (since  dead.) 

Wounded — Major  Charles  Blent ;  Capt.  Henry 
Curtis,  Jr.,  company  A  ;  Capt.  E.  B.  Payne,  com¬ 
pany  C  ;  First  Lieut.  J.  J.  Huntly,  company  C  ; 
Capt.  E.  B.  Misser,  company  F ;  Second  Lieut. 
M.  F.  Atkinson,  company  G  ;  First  Lieut.  H.  W. 
Woodford,  company  H;  Capt.  W.  J.  Black,  com¬ 
pany  I,  and  one  hundred  and  four  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates  —  total  wounded,  one 
hundred  and  twelve. 

Fifty-ninth  Illinois  volunteers,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  C.  S.  11.  Frederick : 

Killed  and  mortally  wounded,  who  have  since 
died  —  Capt.  Richard  Everitt,  company  B  ;  Capt. 
Willard  H.  Shepard,  company  K,  and  twelve 
privates — total  killed,  fourteen. 

Wounded — Major  P.  Sidney  Post;  Second  Lt. 
Jas.  A.  Beach,  company  I ;  acting  Sergt. -Major 
John  F.  Smith,  and  forty-eight  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  —  total  wounded,  fifty  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

Peoria  light  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Peter  Davidson :  killed,  none ;  wounded, 
five — none  mortally. 

All  our  wounded  have  been  attended  to  by 
Assistant  Surgeons  E.  A.  Clark,  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  and  Maynard,  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  in  the 
most  assiduous  manner.  Their  skill  and  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  their  responsible  position  is 
worthy  of  high  commendation. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ENGAGEMENT  OF  TnE  EIGHTH  INST. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  inst.  I  took  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  enemy,  our  right  resting  on 
the  Springfield  road,  three  companies  supporting 
the  battery  of  the  Peoria  light  artillery  on  the 
extiwne  right,  and  the  remainder  of  the  brigade 


to  the  left  in  an  open  field,  with  no  shelter  from 
the  enemy’s  batteries  but  a  rail-fence. 

Our  battery,  by  my  direction,  opened  fire  (the 
first  of  the  day)  upon  the  woods  in  front,  where 
a  portion  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  were  discerned 
in  the  act  of  forming  their  line  of  battle. 

Our  fire  was  responded  to  by  the  guns  of  the 
enemy  to  our  right,  where  they  were  masked  by 
a  dense  growth  of  underbrush,  and  within  grape 
and  canister  distance.  For  about  half  an  hour  I 
sustained  this  position  alone,  with  but  four  guns, 
our  infantry  being  entirely  out  of  range,  and 
therefore  useless,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  greatly  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire  which 
began  to  tell  upon  them  ;  at  this  time  I  directed 
a  movement  to  the  left,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant,  placing  the  infantry  out 
of  range  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  and  establishing 
Davidson’s  battery  on  an  eminence  within  easy 
range  of  the  enemy.  From  this  position  our  fire 
was  received  and  told  with  fearful  effect.  The 
artillery  of  Gen.  Sigel’s  and  Col.  Carr’s  divisions 
soon  formed  on  our  left,  and  the  action  became 
general. 

The  artillery  gradually  advanced  on  the  enemy, 
while  my  command  under  the  same  order  moved 
to  the  right,  in  connection  with  the  first  brigade 
under  Col.  Pattison,  forming  a  continuous  line, 
and  connecting  with  Gen.  Sigel’s  infantry  ;  we 
now  advanced  in  perfect  order  upon  the  enemy’s 
left,  delivering  volley  after  volley  with  great 
rapidity,  precision,  and  effect.  The  rout  of  the 
enemy  was  complete,  and  we  halted  at  the  “Elk- 
horn  Tavern,”  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  our  first  position,  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  be¬ 
ing  continued  by  Gen.  Sigel’s  column. 

The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  day.  None  faltered ; 
all  performed  their  duty  nobly. 

The  Peoria  light  artillery,  however,  on  this 
day,  had  the  opportunity  which  they  had  not  so 
fully  before,  to  exhibit  the  great  skill  and  daring 
of  their  officers,  and  the  discipline  and  bravery  of 
their  men.  Their  guns  were  served  with  the 
regularity  and  rapidity  of  a  parade-day,  and  that 
under  a  terrible  fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  canister, 
from  more  than  double  the  number  of  their  own 
guns,  for  some  time  before  any  artillery,  except 
that  of  the  First  brigade  of  this  division,  was 
brought  into  action. 

This  battery  was  subsequently  moved  to  the 
front  and  right,  where,  after  taking  position  near 
the  main  road,  it  opened  a  very  effective  fire  of 
canister  upon  the  enemy,  who  was  concealed  in 
the  brush,  but  was  immediately  routed  from  their 
position  by  this  fire. 

The  officers  of  this  battery,  Capt.  Peter  David¬ 
son,  and  Lieuts.  Burns,  Hintel,  and  Fenton,  have 
exhibited  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and 
thanks  of  their  countrymen. 

To  Brigade  Adjt.  J.  C.  Dodge,  I  am  indebted 
•  for  prompt  aid  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
■  of  the  seventh,  but  having  been  sent  to  yourself 
j  with  a  message,  he  was  prevented  from  joining 
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the  command  again  till  near  the  close  of  the 
action. 

Chaplains  Anderson,  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  and 
Shoemaker,  of  the  Fifty-ninth,  were  present  in 
the  field,  rendering  all  the  aid  in  their  power  in 
removing  the  wounded  and  relieving  their  suffer¬ 
ings. 

I  should  do  injustice  if  I  omitted  to  mention 
the  very  valuable  aid  received  at  various  times 
from  your  aids,  Cols.  Henry  Pease  and  Morrison, 
also  from  Adjt.  Holstein.  The  form  and  voice  of 
Col.  Pease  were  often  seen  and  heard  along  the 
line,  cheering  and  encouraging  the  men  on  to  vic¬ 
tory,  regardless  of  personal  dangers  which  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  encounter  except  on  official 
business. 

The  Quartermasters  of  both  regiments,  Capts. 
Peck,  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  and  Buarhin,  of  the 
Fifty-ninth,  the  Brigade-Quartermaster,  Lieut.  S. 
M.  Jones,  and  Brigade-Commander,  A.  D.  Becker, 
have  during  the  three  days  of  the  enemy’s  pres¬ 
ence  discharged  their  duties  patiently  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  their  several  departments  so  exerted  to 
the  welfare  of  their  troops  having  been  always  in 
order. 

Losses  during  the  action  of  the  eighth :  Thirty- 
seventh  Illinois  volunteers — killed,  none ;  wound¬ 
ed,  six. 

Davidson’s  battery  —  killed,  none;  wounded, 
twelve.  Total,  eighteen. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Thirty-seventh  Illinois— killed,  on  the  seventh, 
twenty-one ;  wounded,  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen. 

Thirty-seventh  Illinois — killed,  on  the  eighth, 
twenty-one ;  wounded,  six. 

Fifty-ninth  Illinois— killed,  on  the  seventh,  four¬ 
teen  ;  wounded,  fifty-one. 

Fifty-ninth  Illinois —  killed,  on  the  eighth,  — ; 
vrounded,  — . 

Peoria  light  artillery  —  wounded,  on  the  sev¬ 
enth,  five. 

Peoria  light  artillery — wounded,  on  the  eighth, 
twelve. 

Total  —  killed,  thirty -five  ;  wounded,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-seven. 

I  close  this  report  with  my  warmest  thanks  to 
you,  General,  for  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  abil¬ 
ity  with  which  the  movements  of  my  command 
have  been  directed  by  yourself,  and  for  your 
kindness  to  my  wounded. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  Julius  White, 

Colonel  Thirty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers, 
Commanding  Second  Brigade  Third  Division. 

To  Acting  Brig. -Gen.  J.  C.  Davis, 

Commanding  Third  Division. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  KNOBELSDORFF. 

Headquarters  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  } 
North-western  Rifle  Regiment,  v 
Camp  I’ea  Ridoe,  Ark.,  March  11,  1862.  | 

Gen.  Sigel ,  Commanding  First  and  Second  Divi¬ 
sions  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  action  of 
this  regiment  from  the  sixth  to  ninth  of  March, 


inclusive.  The  regiment,  stationed  at  Camp  Coop¬ 
er,  near  Bentonville,  received  marching  orders  at 
eleven  p.h.  of  the  fifth,  and  at  two  o’clock  a.h. 
of  the  sixth  commenced  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  Sugar  Creek  Hollow. 

Other  marching  orders  were  received.  Com¬ 
pany  F,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Hickey,  were 
stationed  at  Williams’  Mill,  seven  miles  west, 
grinding  flour  for  the  use  of  the  regiment.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  sent  for  them,  and 
they  made  a  very  rapid  march,  reaching  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  time  to  march  "with  us,  bringing  also  a 
quantity  of  flour.  The  regiment,  with  the  First 
division,  passed  Bentonville  at  sunrise,  and  arrived 
at  Sugar  Creek  Hollow  at  eleven  a.m.  We  had 
hardly  stacked  our  arms  before  information  was 
received  that  the  Twelfth  Missouri  regiment  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  we  were  ordered 
by  you  to  hasten  back  to  their  assistance,  which 
was  immediately  done,  the  regiment  going  double- 
quick  some  six  miles,  but  as  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated,  we  were  ordered  back  and  took  position 
on  the  bluff  west  of  the  Hollow.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  enemy  attacked  our  forces  the 
next  morning  on  the  north-west  side  of  our  lines, 
and  the  battle  of  Leetown  commenced.  My  regi¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois, 
Seventeenth  Missouri,  and  part  of  W aede’s  battery, 
were  held  in  reserve  until  one  o’clock  f.m.,  when 
we  were  all  ordered  by  you  to  the  field  and  to  the 
rescue.  Companies  C  and  A,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Russell,  were  previously  ordered  to  skir¬ 
mish  the  woods  in  front  of  our  position,  and  secure 
the  march  of  the  reserve  to  the  battle-field.  Cap¬ 
tain  Russell  succeeded,  by  skilful  management,  in 
taking  many  prisoners  and  driving  back  scatter¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  our  left 
flank.  Eight  companies  proceeded,  double-quick, 
to  the  battle-ground  near  Leetown.  Arriving  on 
the  field,  they  were  ordered  by  Brig. -Gen.  Davis 
to  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  road,  where 
the  hardest  fighting  had  been  done.  A  line  of 
skirmishers  was  immediately  thrown  out,  and  the 
regiment  followed  with  great  promptness,  passing 
over  the  dead  and  wounded,  who  lay  in  every 
direction.  Finding  the  enemy  were  retreating,  I 
followed  them  rapidly,  taking  a  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  and  keeping  up  a  lively  skirmishing  fire.  Af¬ 
ter  pursuing  them  over  a  mile,  I  took  position  on 
a  high  ridge  commanding  the  surrounding  ground. 
At  this  moment  you  arrived  with  artillery  and 
other  forces,  and  ordered  us  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy.  Night  overtaking  us,  we  were  or¬ 
dered  into  an  open  field  on  the  left,  and  slept  on 
our  arms  in  front  and  near  the  enemy.  Early  the 
next  morning,  together  with  other  regiments,  we 
changed  position  and  went  towards  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Gen.  Curtis,  near  Pea  Ridge.  At  seven 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  we  took 
position  on  the  left  of  Col.  Carr’s  regiment  from 
the  north-east.  After  taking  our  position  and 
throwing  out  skirmishers,  the  enemy  commenced 
a  heavy  fire  on  our  right  flank,  forcing  Col.  Carr’s 
regiment  and  the  two  batteries  they  were  sup¬ 
porting,  to  retire.  Part  of  the  infantry  broke 
through  our  line,  but  our  men  behaved  with  the 
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greatest  coolness,  and  did  not  fall  back  until  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so.  Gen.  Curtis  then  ordered  me  to 
take  a  new  position,  supporting  the  First  Iowa 
and  one  other  battery.  The  order  was  obeyed 
with  promptness,  and  as  the  batteries  advanced 
the  regiment  also  advanced  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  open  field,  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries.  You  ordered  me  at  this  instant 
to  the  support  of  Woeff’s  and  Hoffman’s  batte¬ 
ries,  stationed  on  the  open  field  in  front  of  the 
high  ridge  occupied  by  the  enemy,  which  was 
done  with  the  greatest  ’  alacrity.  Having  taken 
this  position,  companies  A,  C,  G,  and  K,  were 
ordered  forward  to  support  our  forces,  which  were 
then  storming  the  ridges,  which  was  done  in  the 
most  spirited  manner,  our  companies  joining  with 
other  regiments  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their 
strong  position,  whilst  the  balance  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  followed  as  a  reserve.  The  enemy  having 
been  driven  forward,  we  pursufcd-them  some  four 
miles  on  the  road  toward  Keitsville.  Arriving  at 
the  junction  of  the  Bentonville  road,  I  was  or¬ 
dered,  after  being  joined  by  two  companies  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Illinois  regiment,  and  one  company 
of  the  Benton  Hussars,  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  on  the  Bentonville  road.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  I  marched  toward  Ben¬ 
tonville,  going  within  five  miles  of  the  place. 
Having  no  orders  to  proceed  further,  and  Col. 
Ellis’s  cavalry  regiment  having  overtaken  me,  I 
returned  to  within  one  mile  of  the  Keitsville  road, 
and  the  next  day  joined  your  command,  leaving 
t  to  companies  to  guard  the  road. 

Owing  to  the  coolness  and  discipline  of  the 
oldiers,  and  the  fortunate  positions  which  were 
selected,  our  loss  was  very  small,  being  only  one 
man  killed,  two  wounded,  and  seventeen  missing. 
All,  officers  and  soldiers,  behaved  with  the  great¬ 
est  spirit  and  courage.  I  would  especially  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  Capt.  A.  A.  Barret,  Acting 
Major,  Capt.  .J.  Russell,  Capt.  L.  M.  Sabin,  Capt. 
Max  Crone,  of  the  Potomac  army,  who  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  occasion,  Adj.  Jas.  S.  Ransom  and 
Lieut.  Davis,  who  displayed  great  energy  and 
courage. 

The  regiment  has  taken  in  this  engagement  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  among  them  one 
acting  brigadier-general,  one  colonel,  one  major, 
one  chaplain,  three  captains,  and  two  lieutenants. 
They  have  also  captured  one  stand  of  colors,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  stand  of  arms,  and  sixty 
horses.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  Knobelsdorff, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

SIGEL’S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

Headquarters  First  and  Second  Divisions,  I 
Camp  Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas,  March  15,  1862.  ) 

To  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  First  and 

Second  Divisions : 

After  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  of  this 
war  in  the  West,  a  great  and  decisive  victory  has, 
for  the  first  time,  been  attained,  and  the  army 
of  the  enemy  overwhelmed  and  perfectly  routed. 
The  rebellious  flag  of  the  confederate  States  lies 
in  the  dust,  and  the  same  men  who  had  organized 


armed  rebellion  at  Camp  Jackson,  Maysville  and 
Fayetteville— who  have  fought  against  us  at  Boon- 
ville,  Carthage  and  Wilson’s  Creek,  at  Lexington 
and  Milford,  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  sedi¬ 
tious  work  with  their  lives,  or  are  seeking  refuge 
behind  the  Boston  Mountains  and  the  shores  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

The  last  days  were  hard,  but  triumphant. 
Surrounded  and  pressed  upon  all  sides  by  an  en¬ 
terprising,  desperate  and  greedy  enemy — by  the 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  mountaineer,  the  Texas 
ranger,  the  finest  regiment  of  Louisiana  troops, 
and  even  the  savage  Indian — almost  without  food, 
sleep  or  camp-fires,  you  remained  firm  and  un¬ 
abashed,  awaiting  the  moment  when  you  could 
drive  back  your  assailants  or  break  through  the 
iron  circle  by  which  the  enemy  thought  to  crush 
or  capture  us  all,  and  plant  the  rebellious  flag  on 
the  rocky  summit  of  Pea  Ridge. 

You  have  defeated  all  their  schemes.  When 
at  McKissick’s  farm,  west  of  Benton  f  file,  you  ex¬ 
tricated  yourselves  from  their  grasp  by  a  night’s 
march,  and  secured  a  train  of  two  hundred  wagons 
before  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  direction 
you  had  taken.  Instead  of  being  cut  off,  weak¬ 
ened  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  giving  battle 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  you 
joined  your  friends  and  comrades  at  Sugar  Creek, 
and  thereby  saved  yourselves  and  the  whole  army 
from  being  separated  and  beaten  in  detail. 

On  the  retreat  from  Bentonville  to  Sugar  Creek 
— a  distance  of  ten  miles — you  cut  your  way 
through  an  enemy  at  least  five  times  stronger 
than  yourselves.  The  activity,  self-possession, 
and  courage  of  the  little  band  of  six  hundred  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war. 

When,  on  the  next  day,  the  great  battle  began, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Asboth,  you  assist¬ 
ed  the  Fourth  division  with  all  the  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  of  good  and  faithful  soldiers— that 
division  on  that  day  holding  the  most  important 
position — while  Col.  Osterhaus,  cooperating  with 
the  Third  division,  battered  down  the  hosts  of 
McCulloch  on  our  left,  and  Major  Paten  guarded 
our  rear. 

On  the  eighth,  you  came  at  the  right  time  to 
the  right  place.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  you 
had  of  showing  your  full  strength  and  power.  In 
less  than  three  hours  you  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
advanced  and  cooperated  with  our  friends  on  the 
right,  and  routed  the  enemy  so  completely  that 
he  fled  like  dust  before  a  hurricane.  And  so  it 
will  always  be  when  traitors,  seduced  by  selfish 
leaders  and  persecuted  by  the  pangs  of  an  evil 
conscience,  are  fighting  against  soldiers  who  de¬ 
fend  a  good  cause,  are  well  drilled  and  disciplined, 
obey  promptly  the  orders  of  their  officers,  and  do 
not  shrink  from  dangerous  assault  when,  at  the 
proper  and  decisive  moment,  it  is  necessary. 

You  may  look  with  pride  on  the  few  days  just 
passed,  during  which  you  have  so  gloriously  de¬ 
fended  the  flag  of  the  Union.  From  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  when  you  left  Mc¬ 
Kissick’s  farm,  until  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  ninth,  when  you  arrived  from  Keitsville 
in  the  common  encampment,  you  marched  fifty 
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miles,  fought  three  battles,  took  not  only  a  bat¬ 
tery  and  a  flag  from  the  enemy,  but  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners— among  them 
Acting  Brig. -Gen.  Herbert,  the  commander  of  the 
Louisiana  forces,  and  his  major ;  Col.  Mitchell, 
of  the  Fourteenth  Arkansas;  Col.  Stone,  Adju¬ 
tant-General  of  Price’s  forces,  and  Lieut. -Colonel 
John  H.  Price,  whose  life  was  twice  spared,  and 
who  has  now  for  the  second  time  violated  his 
parole,  and  was  arrested  with  arms  in  his  hands. 

You  have  done  your  duty,  and  you  can  justly 
claim  your  share  in  the  common  glory  of  this  vic¬ 
tory.  But  let  us  not  be  partial,  unjust  or  haughty. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  alone  we  were  too  weak  to 
perform  the  great  work  before  us.  Let  us  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  great  services  done  by  all  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  divisions, 
and  always  keep  in  mind  that  “united  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall.”  Let  us  hold  out  and  push  the 
work  through — not  by  mere  words  and  great 
clamor,  but  by  good  marches,  by  hardships  and 
fatigues,  by  strict  discipline  and  effective  battles. 

Columbus  has  fallen — Memphis  will  follow — 
and  if  you  do  in  future  as  you  have  done  in  these 
past  days  of  trial,  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
you  will  pitch  your  tents  on  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  there  meet  our  iron¬ 
clad  propellers  at  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith. 
Therefore,  keep  alert,  my  friends,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence.  F.  Sigel, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  First  and  Second  Divisions. 
v. 

NEW-YORK  “HERALD”  NARRATIVE. 

Pea  Ridge,  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  March  9, 1862. 

The  first  battle  in  Arkansas  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  has  terminated  favorably  to  the 
Union  arms.  After  an  engagement  of  fifteen 
hours,  extending  through  the  larger  portion  of 
two  consecutive  days  ;  the  rebel  forces  have  been 
driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
hoisted  in  triumph  over  the  contested  ground. 
Defeated  and  demoralized,  the  confederate  troops 
are  in  full  retreat,  and  have  been  hotly  pursued 
by  a  portion  of  our  gallant  army  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  State. 

Early  in  the  past  week,  several  small  expedi¬ 
tions  were  sent  out  in  various  directions,  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  rebel  bands  said  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  in  South-western  Missouri  and  Northern  Ar¬ 
kansas.  One  that  proceeded  to  Pincville,  Mo., 
arrived  within  a  half-mile  of  the  object  of  its  pur¬ 
suit,  but  failed  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  The 
expedition  returned  safe  to  the  camp  of  the  army, 
crossing  the  route  of  the  rebel  forces  but  an  hour 
before  the  latter  reached  the  point  of  the  roads’ 
intersection.  Another  expedition,  under  Major 
Coonrad,  consisting  of  six  hundred  infantry,  with 
a  section  of  artillery,  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry, 
proceeded  to  Maysville,  near  the  line  of  the  In¬ 
dian  nation,  and  failed  to  return  in  due  season. 
At  last  accounts  it  was  marching  northward  from 
Maysville,  to  escape  the  rebel  army,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  immediate  danger.  Still  another, 
under  Col.  Vandever,  and  accompanied  by  your 
correspondent,  was  sent  to  Huntsville,  Madison 


County,  with  the  object  of  capturing  a  portion  of 
an  Arkansas  regiment,  said  to  be  encamped  there. 
The  rebel  troops  had  left  two  days  before  our  ar¬ 
rival,  and  the  only  prizes  of  importance  were  sev¬ 
eral  men  just  returned  from  the  rebel  army.  Two 
of  these  had  been  sent  away  on  the  previous  morn¬ 
ing,  and  gave  the  exciting  intelligence  that  the 
whole  rebel  force  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  about  thir¬ 
ty  thousand,  was  then  marching  to  attack  the 
Union  camp.  A  messenger  was  at  once  sent  to  head¬ 
quarters  with  this  information,  but  he  had  scarce¬ 
ly  left  town  before  a  despatch-bearer  arrived  from 
Gen.  Curtis  making  the  same  announcement,  and 
ordering  our  immediate  return.  A  forced  march 
of  forty-one  miles  was  made  to  the  camp  of  the 
main  army,  with  but  three  halts  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  each,  during  the  entire  distance.  The  infant¬ 
ry,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  Ninth  Iowa  and 
Phelps’s  Twenty -fifth  Missouri,  were  much  fa¬ 
tigued  by  the  long  journey,  but  awoke  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  refreshed  and  ready  for  the 
encounter.  No  troops  ever  fought  better. 

THE  ENEMY  ATTACK  GEN.  SIGEL’s  REAR-GUARD. 

On  the  first  inst.,  Gen.  Sigel  moved  his  camp 
from  Osage  Springs  to  a  point  near  Bentonville, 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  region  for  foraging  pur¬ 
poses.  About  the  same  time  Col.  Davis  moved 
to  Sugar  Creek,  while  Colonel  Carr  remained  at 
Cross  Hollows.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
rebel  advance,  Gen.  Curtis  decided  to  concentrate 
his  forces  at  Sugar  Creek,  a  short  distance  south 
of  Pea  Ridge,  a  good  point  of  defence  and  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  water.  On  the  fifth,  General 
Sigel  received  orders  from  Gen.  Curtis  to  join  him 
at  Pea  Ridge,  and  on  the  sixth  marched  from 
Bentonville  in  obedience  to  those  orders.  His 
rear-guard  consisted  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois 
infantry,  and  a  portion  of  the  Second  Missouri. 
Four  rebel  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  sur¬ 
rounded  this  rear-guard,  and  engaged  it  vigorous¬ 
ly,  but  Gen.  Sigel,  who  had  remained  behind,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  cutting  his  way  through,  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-eight  killed  and  wounded.  A  portion  of 
company  B,  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois,  were  cap¬ 
tured  during  the  encounter. 

The  camp  whence  the  rebels  marched  upon  Gen¬ 
eral  Curtis,  was  situated  on  and  near  the  Boston 
Mountains,  about  fifty  miles  from  Pea  Ridge.  The 
rebel  commander,  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  ordered  the 
men  to  take  four  days’  cooked  rations  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  and  move  forward  to  the  en¬ 
counter.  As  our  camp  near  Sugar  Creek  was  in 
its  front  a  strong  natural  position  and  difficult  of 
access  on  either  flank,  Gen.  Yan  Dorn  decided  to 
make  his  attack  in  our  rear,  thus  cutting  off  our 
base  of  supply  and  reenforcement.  The  Union 
position  was  on  the  main  road  from  Springfield 
to  Fayetteville,  and  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  in  marching 
northward,  left  that  road  near  the  latter  town, 
and  turned  to  the  westward,  passing  through 
Bentonville  and  entering  the  main  road  again  near 
the  State  boundary,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Sugar  Creek.  A  small  force  was  left  to  make  a 
feint  upon  our  front,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
Indians,  under  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  took  position 
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about  two  miles  on  our  right  to  divert  attention 
from  the  main  attack  in  the  rear. 

The  Union  forces  engaged  in  the  battle  were  as 
follows : 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  R.  Curtis. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Col.  Osterhaus  commanding. 

Thirty-sixth  Illinois  infantry. 

Twelfth  Missouri  infantry. 

Seventeenth  Missouri  infantry. 

Battalion  Third  Missouri  infantry. 

Two  battalions  Benton  hussars,  (cavalry.) 

One  battalion  Thirty-ninth  Illinois  cavalry. 
Battery  A,  Capt.  Welfrey,  six  guns. 

Battery  B,  six  guns. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Coler  commanding. 

Twenty-fifth  Illinois  infantry. 

Forty-fourth  Illinois  infantry. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Greusel  commanding. 

second  division. 

Brig.-Gen.  Asboth  commanding. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Scha,efer  commanding. 

Second  Missouri  infantry. 

Second  Ohio  battery,  six  guns,  Lieut.  Chap¬ 
man. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Joliet  commanding. 

Fifteenth  Missouri  infantry. 

Capt.  Elbert’s  flying  battery,  six  guns. 

Sixth  Missouri  cavalry,  Col.  Wright. 

Battalion  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry,  Major  Mes- 
saur. 

Gen.  Sigel  commanded  the  First  and  Second 
divisions,  thus  filling  the  position  of  Field-Marshal. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Col.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  commanding. 

First  Brigade. 

Col.  Barton,  commanding. 

Eighth  Indiana  infantry. 

Twenty-second  Indiana  infantry. 

Eighteenth  Indiana  infantry. 

Indiana  battery,  six  guns. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  White,  commanding. 

Thirty-seventh  Illinois  infantry. 

Ninth  Missouri  infantry. 

First  Missouri  cavalry. 

Battery,  four  guns. 

[The  Ninth  Missouri  has  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  Illinois  regiments,  and  now  ranks  as  the 
“  Fifty-ninth  Illinois.”] 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Col.  Carr,  commanding. 


First  Brigade. 

Col.  Dodge,  commanding. 

Fourth  Iowa  infantry. 

Thirty-fifth  Illinois  infantry. 

First  Iowa  battery,  Capt.  Jones,  six  guns. 

Second  Brigade. 

Col.  Yandever  commanding. 

Ninth  Iowa  infantry. 

Twenty-fifth  Missouri  infantry,  (Phelps’s  regi¬ 
ment.) 

Third  Illinois  cavalry. 

Dubuque  battery,  Capt.  Hayden,  six  guns. 

The  following  were  not  brigaded  : 

Third  Iowa  cavalry,  two  battalions,  Colonel 
Bussy. 

Mountain  howitzer  battery,  four  guns,  Captain 
Stevens. 

Battalion  of  cavalry,  Gen.  Curtis’s  body-guard, 
Major  W.  D.  Bowen. 

But  few  of  the  above  regiments  were  full,  many 
of  them  having  left  considerable  numbers  of  sick 
at  Rolla  and  Lebanon.  The  aggregate  number 
of  effective  men  in  the  Federal  army,  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
mention,  but  it  is  much  smaller  than  generally 
supposed. 

TIIE  confederate  strength. 

The  rebel  army,  from  reports  of  spies  and  pris¬ 
oners,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

Major-General  Earl  Van  Dorn. 

Missouri  troops,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Price,  about 
nine  thousand. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  troops,  under 
Brig.-Gen.  McCulloch,  about  thirteen  thousand. 

Choctow,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  other  In¬ 
dian  troops,  with  two  white  regiments,  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Pike,  about  seven  thousand. 

Estimated  aggregate  of  rebel  army  under  Gen. 
Van  Dorn,  thirty  thousand. 

At  the  hour  of  reveille,  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  there  was  an  unusual  stir  in  the  Union 
camp.  Nearly  every  drum  and  fife  that  could 
be  found  was  put  into  use,  and  the  forest  became 
vocal  with  martial  notes.  Orders  had  been  is¬ 
sued  to  prepare  rations  for  two  days,  to  strike 
tents,  load  the  wagons,  and  prepare  to  move  at 
any  moment.  At  a  little  past  seven  I  issued  from 
the  tent  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  prominent  in 
the  fight,  and  found  his  men  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  busy  loading  their  guns,  preparatory  to 
marching  to  the  field.  This  operation  required 
but  a  short  time,  and  after  it  was  performed  the 
order  for  movement  was  anxiously  awaited.  Pass 
ing  through  the  principal  portion  of  the  camp, 
the  troops  were  nearly  all  found  occupied  with 
similar  duties,  and  everywhere  anxious  to  meet 
the  enemy  they  had  marched  so  far  to  encounter. 

At  about  half-past  seven  a  scout  arrived  at 
headquarters,  reporting  a  strong  force  of  the  en¬ 
emy  posted  on  some  hills  and  fields,  about  three 
miles  to  the  westward.  In  a  few  moments  a 
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messenger  came  in  from  the  north,  (our  rear,) 
stating  that  the  enemy  was  appearing  on  the  hills 
and  ridges  near  the  junction  of  the  Bentonviile 
and  Springfield  roads,  and  about  four  miles  from 
camp.  As  the  reports  indicated  the  force  to  the 
westward  to  be  much  the  larger,  Gen.  Curtis  or¬ 
dered  Gen.  Sigel,  with  his  command,  (the  First 
and  Second  divisions,)  to  proceed  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  dislodge  and  disperse  the  enemy.  His 
troops  were  all  in  readiness,  and  a  few  moments 
found  him  on  the  way.  About  three  miles  from 
the  camp,  Col.  Osterhaus’s  division  encountered 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  small  body  of  the  re¬ 
bels,  posted  in  the  edge  of  some  timber  and  brush¬ 
wood,  and  brought  three  guns  to  bear  upon  them. 
After  a  few  rounds  of  shell,  grape  and  canister, 
the  artillery  was  ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  the 
Third  Iowa  cavalry,  which  then  accompanied  Col. 
Osterhaus,  moved  forward,  to  complete  the  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  timber.  The  supposition  that  but 
few  rebels  were  posted  there,  proved  erroneous, 
for  the  woods  swarmed  with  such  numbers,  that 
the  charge  was  at  once  broken,  and  the  Iowa  cav¬ 
alry  driven  back  in  disorder.  The  rebels  follow¬ 
ed  up  the  cavalry  in  its  retreat,  and,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confusion,  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  three  guns  with  which  they  had  been  shelled. 
Col.  Osterhaus  brought  up  his  Indiana  regiments, 
and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  volleys  of  musketry, 
followed  by  a  bayonet-charge,  covered  the  ground 
with  dead  Texans  and  Indians,  and  brought  back 
the  guns  lost  but  a  few  moments  before.  Gen. 
Sigel  then  came  forward  with  the  remainder  of 
his  command,  and  the  force  of  rebels  in  the  tim¬ 
ber  being  strengthened  at  the  same  time,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  action  commenced.  The  rebels  brought  their 
artillery  into  position,  and  a  duel  of  heavy  guns 
ensued,  ending  with  the  rebels  abandoning  their 
position.  A  running  fight  next  transpired,  and 
a  vigorous  pursuit  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three 
miles,  the  rebels  fleeing  toward  the  north,  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  a  junction  with  the  force  in  our  rear. 
Gen.  Sigel  then  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  camp  of  the  army. 

About  the  time  Gen.  Sigel  came  up  with  the 
rebels,  and  commenced  the  action  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  force,  consisting  of  two  or  three  regiments 
of  Arkansas  infantry,  and  a  light  battery,  appear¬ 
ed  in  front  of  Col.  Davis’s  position,  evidently  in¬ 
viting  attack.  Subsequent  events  show  that  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  together 
with  the  one  upon  Gen.  Sigel,  were  feints  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  concentration  of  our  strength  upon  the 
rear,  where  their  grand  attack  was  made.  For 
the  time  they  were  thus  successful,  and  had  their 
energy  been  equal  to  their  strategy,  it  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  success.  Col.  Davis  re¬ 
sponded  to  their  invitation  to  battle,  and  moved 
out  for  an  encounter.  A  short  but  bloody  con¬ 
test,  and  the  flight  of  the  enemy  by  a  circuitous 
route  in  the  direction  of  their  main  force  in  our 
rear,  were  the  results  of  this  movement.  In  this 
affair,  as  well  as  in  Gen.  Sigel’s,  many  of  the  en¬ 
emy  remained  scattered  in  the  timber.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  small  parties  and  individuals, 
attempting  to  visit  the  battle-grounds,  later  in 


the  day,  were  repeatedly  fired  upon.  These  guer¬ 
rillas  have  not  yet  been  completely  driven  out, 
but  some  of  our  cavalry  are  engaged  in  scouring 
the  brush  with  a  view  to  their  expulsion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  departure  of  General 
Sigel  to  the  westward,  Col.  Carr’s  division  was 
sent  to  our  rear  to  engage  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  From  the  position  of  the  army  on  the 
night  of  the  sixth  to  the  Missouri  line,  is  about 
eight  miles.  The  country  here  consists  of  level 
areas,  wooded  with  large  timber,  and  generally 
with  but  little  underbrush.  At  intervals  are 
large  farms,  with  cleared  fields  for  grass  and  ce¬ 
reals,  some  of  them  extending  along  the  road  for 
a  half-mile  or  more,  and  reaching  away,  on  either 
side,  from  one  to  three  miles.  In  places  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  is  broken  by  gradual  slopes,  with  an 
occasional  steep  ascent,  covered  with  sharp,  an¬ 
gular  fragments  of  stone,  and  bearing  a  scanty 
growth  of  low  oak-trees.  West  of  the  road,  and 
converging  so  as  to  strike  it  near  the  State  line, 
is  a  high  ridge,  accessible  at  numerous  points, 
and  commanding  the  road  to  Bentonviile,  and 
also,  in  some  places,  the  battle-ground  of  the 
eighth. 

As  the  Missouri  line  is  neared,  low  hills  ap¬ 
pear,  sloping  away  to  the  north,  but  presenting 
an  abrupt  and  precipitous  face  to  the  south. 
These  hills  are  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  two  miles  below  the  State  boundary.  They 
unite  into  a  continuous  double  ridge,  forming  a 
narrow  valley,  six  miles  in  length,  with  steep  and 
heavily -timbered  sides.  The  main  road  passes 
through  this  valley,  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north.  When  McCulloch  retreated  from  Missou¬ 
ri,  in  September  last,  after  his  quarrel  with  Price, 
he  ordered  much  of  this  timber  to  be  felled  across 
the  way,  to  impede  any  pursuit  that  might  be 
made  by  the  Union  army.  These  obstructions 
the  rebels  were  themselves  compelled  to  remove, 
when  they  subsequently  advanced  to  encounter 
Fremont.  The  valley  is  looked  upon  by  all  mili¬ 
tary  engineers  as  a  good  position  to  hold  against 
an  enemy. 

Col.  Carr’s  division  advanced  up  this  road  to  a 
point  about  four  miles  from  the  State  line.  Col. 
Dodge’s  brigade  filed  off  upon  a  road  leading  to 
the  east  from  the  Elkhorn  hotel,  and  opened  its 
battery  upon  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  in  a 
wood  on  a  declivity  in  front.  They  were  prompt¬ 
ly  replied  to,  and  a  brisk  encounter  of  artillery 
and  infantry  speedily  ensued.  Col.  Yandever’s 
brigade  passed  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  hotel 
and  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  road.  In 
front  of  them  the  ground  descended  to  a  dry  ra¬ 
vine,  and  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  some¬ 
what  abrupt  and  covered  with  low  oaks,  was  held 
by  the  enemy.  The  Dubuque  battery  opened 
upon  the  rebels,  and  the  scattering  of  some  of 
the  infantry  of  the  latter  showed  that  the  guns 
were  well  aimed.  The  rebel  batteries  replied, 
and  at  the  third  fire  a  shell  from  their  guns  blew 
up  one  of  the  Union  limber-chests.  It  was  about 
nine  a.m.  when  the  first  gun  was  fired.  Within 
fifteen  minutes  afterward  the  whole  line  of  the 
division  was  fairly  engaged.  The  explosion  of 
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the  limber-chest  showed  the  rebels  that  their 
shots  wTere  well  directed,  and  they  appeared  in 
large  numbers,  and  poured  in  a  terrific  fire.  Ten 
minutes  after  the  blowing  up  of  the  limber-chest, 
another,  belonging  to  the  same  battery,  was  ex¬ 
ploded  in  like  manner,  badly  burning  Frank 
Thompson,  one  of  the  cannoniers.  This  explo¬ 
sion  was  the  signal  for  a  rush  by  the  rebels  upon 
the  Union  battery,  and  they  succeeded  in  cap¬ 
turing  one  of  the  guns  before  they  were  driven 
back  by  the  infantry.  The  enemy  fell  back  to 
their  cover,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their 
dead  and  wounded,  who  had  fallen  before  the 
rifles  of  the  Iowa  Ninth. 

At  the  time  of  these  occurrences,  your  corre¬ 
spondent  and  a  fellow-journalist  were  standing  in 
the  road  in  front  of  the  Elkhorn  hotel,  where  a 
good  view  was  afforded.  Shells  which  were 
thrown  too  high  for  effect  upon  Col.  Yandever’s 
brigade  were  just  the  elevation  for  the  Elkhorn, 
and  a  rifled  cannon  projectile  passing  within  a 
few  feet,  and  bursting  twenty  yards  beyond  me, 
rendered  my  notes  of  that  moment  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decipher.  Two  companies  of  infantry 
were  drawn  up  near  the  house,  awaiting  moving 
orders.  A  shell  burst  in  their  midst,  killing  two 
men  and  wounding  five  others.  Another  struck 
in  the  yard,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  in  its  explo¬ 
sion  shattering  the  leg  of  an  old  regular  soldier  in 
Quartermaster’s  Carr’s  employ.  Still  another  fell 
among  some  horse-teams,  frightening  one  into 
running  away,  directly  up  the  road  and  over  into 
the  enemy’s  lines,  where  it  w'as  lost.  In  its 
(light  several  of  our  soldiers  were  run  over,  one 
being  seriously  and  three  or  four  slightly  wound¬ 
ed.  The  drivers  of  some  twenty  or  morew'agons 
took  fright,  and  started  for  the  camp  at  full 
speed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  determined 
course  of  Quartermaster  Carr,  who,  pistol  in 
hand,  brought  them  to  a  halt,  a  serious  stampede 
would  have  been  the  result.  A  solid  shot  struck 
the  house  and  passed  completely  through,  injur¬ 
ing  no  one,  as  the  family  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
cellar.  Long  ago,  at  Wilson’s  Creek,  I  learned 
sufficient  of  the  sound  and  substance  of  military 
projectiles  to  remove  everything  like  novelty  from 
the  present  scene,  and  accordingly  sought  a  locali¬ 
ty  affording  a  fine  view,  but  further  removed  from 
‘‘the  perilous  edge  of  battle.” 

One  hour’s  fighting  in  position  on  the  slope  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  for  Col.  Carr’s  division,  ex¬ 
cept  to  reveal  the  presence  of  an  immense  force 
of  the  enemy  preparing  to  charge  upon  the  Union 
troops.  As  such  a  movement,  with  the  rebels’ 
overwhelming  numbers,  would  be  likely  to  lose 
us  a  battery,  Col.  Carr  withdrew  to  a  better  point, 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  his  rear.  Here  the 
fight  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  the  rebels  re¬ 
peatedly  attempted  to  charge,  but  as  often  being 
driven  back  by  the  well-directed  volleys  from  the 
Iowa  infantry  and  the  Missouri  regiment.  Col. 
Phelps  and  Lieut. -Col.  Galligan,  of  the  Fourth 
Iowa,  and  Major  Coyle  and  Adjutant  Scott,  of 
the  Ninth  Iowa,  were  wounded  by  a  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  .and  carried  to  the  hospitals  at  the  cainp. 
Another  charge  was  made  by  the  rebels,  in  which  I 


they  captured  a  second  piece  of  artillery  and  a 
caisson-limber.  The  ground  after  each  of  these 
charges  wras  thickly  strewn  with  their  dead  and 
dying,  mingled,  too  often,  with  the  bodies  of  the 
brave  men  who  opposed  them.  The  charges  of 
the  rebels  were  not  made  with  the  bayonet,  but 
with  double-barreled  shot-guns,  loaded  with  ball 
and  ten  buckshot.  They  discharged  their  pieces 
as  they  advanced,  retaining  most  of  their  fire 
until  within  short  range.  The  shot-gun  thus 
used  is  a  terrific  weapon,  as  the  scattering  of  the 
charge  renders  it  pretty  certain  to  do  execution 
without  much  regard  to  accuracy  of  aim.  It  was 
again  necessary  to  fall  back,  and  this  time  a  stand 
was  made  near  the  hotel,  and  along  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  east. 

The  day  had  opened  clear  and  still,  and  before 
the  battle  commenced  the  purity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  rendered  every  object  on  the  hills  and 
slopes  distinctly  visible.  The  smoke  from  the 
guns  settled  like  a  cloud  upon  the  field,  and  an 
hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  the 
position  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  was  oftentimes 
only  to  be  ascertained  by  the  dull  red  flash  at  the 
moment  of  discharge.  As  the  day  advanced  this 
cloud  grew  more  and  more  dense,  and  long  before 
nightfall  the  contending  masses  of  infantry  were 
unable  to  discern  each  other,  except  at  very  short 
range.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still 
that  one  division  wras  coping  with  a  rebel  force 
nearly  quadruple  its  strength.  They  were  driven 
back  inch  by  inch,  until  they  were  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Messen¬ 
gers  had  been  constantly  going  to  headquarters, 
bearing  appeals  for  assistance,  but  none  could  be 
sent  them.  Sigel  and  Davis  had  not  returned 
from  the  forces  they  had  been  pursuing,  and 
there  had  been  nothing  left  in  camp  for  its  pro¬ 
tection.  “  Two  batteries  and  three  regiments,  or 
sunset  and  darkness,  are  the  only  alternatives  for 
our  safety,”  was  the  remark  of  Col.  Carr  after  his 
division  for  the  third  time  fell  back.  About  four 
p.m.  Gen.  Asboth  returned  from  his  pursuit  of 
the  rebels  to  the  westward,  and  immediately 
went  with  two  infantry  regiments  and  a  battery 
to  the  aid  of  Col.  Carr.  The  latter  by  that  time 
had  fallen  back  to  an  open  field,  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  camp.  The  reenforcements  thus  re¬ 
ceived  enabled  him  to  hold  his  ground,  and  when 
night  closed  upon  the  conflict,  and  ended  the  car¬ 
nage,  the  little  division  was  still  in  position  at 
that  field.  The  lines  of  the  contending  armies 
during  the  night  were  not  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  apart,  and  each  party  rested  on  its 
arms  and  passed  the  long  hours  till  dawn  without 
lighting  fires.  The  air  was  still,  and  conversation 
was  carried  on  in  low  voices  and  whispers,  through 
fear  that  ordinary  tones  would  be  overheard. 

In  the  main  camp  of  the  army  everything  was 
bustle  and  commotion.  Coffee,  bread,  and  meat 
were  prepared  and  sent  out,  with  blankets  and 
overcoats,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  so 
nobly  fought  during  the  day  and  were  intending 
to  renew  the  conflict  at  dawn.  Gen.  Sigel  and 
Col.  Davis  had  returned,  and  were  making  all 
preparation  to  throw  their  whole  force  to  the  aid 
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of  Col.  Carr.  The  teams  were  still  attached  to 
the  wagons,  and  the  braying  of  the  mules — never 
melodious — became  doubly  dismal  and  discord¬ 
ant.  The  poor  animals  had  been  without  food 
for  forty-eight  hours,  and  without  water  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  They  had  been  standing  in  har¬ 
ness  since  daybreak,  and  their  usually  hoarse 
tones  gradually  softened  to  a  low,  plaintive  moan 
that  was  painful  to  hear. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  fearful  of  the  results 
of  the  conflict  on  the  morrow,  since  those  of  the 
day’s  battle  had  been  so  unfavorable.  Some 
turned  their  thoughts  on  escape,  but  saw  not 
how  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  as  our  only  lines 
of  retreat  to  the  north  were  completely  cut  off. 
Among  the  soldiers,  as  they  sat  by  the  camp-fires, 
there  was  generally  but  one  expression:  “We 
must  fight  like  heroes  or  surrender  to  the  rebels. 
There  is  no  falling  safely  back,  as  there  was  at 
Wilson  Creek.  Our  only  alternative  is  desperate 
fighting,  and  we  will  all  do  our  best.” 

Around  headquarters  most  of  the  commanders 
passed  a  sleepless  night.  Though  there  were  but 
few  words  spoken,  nearly  every  one  felt  that  the 
following  dawn  would  but  usher  in  our  defeat. 
Gen.  Sigel  brought  his  division  into  camp,  where 
it  was  ready  at  call,  and  then  calmly  lay  down 
to  sleep.  Col.  Davis  moved  his  command  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  anxiously  waited  the  coming  light. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  hopeful  but  fear¬ 
ful.  Col.  Dodge  and  Col.  Yandever  sent  in  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  and  about  midnight 
visited  the  camp  in  person  to  swallow  a  sup  of 
coffee  and  return  to  the  field.  Ambulances  were 
in  constant  motion,  bringing  the  wounded  to  the 
hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  sur¬ 
geons  were  active  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers. 

In  the  action  of  the  day  the  Iowa  regiments 
had  suffered  fearfully.  Nearly  two  hundred  each 
had  been  the  loss  of  the  Iowa  Fourth  and  Ninth, 
and  the  latter  had  not  a  single  field  officer  fit  for 
duty.  Its  Colonel  was  commanding  a  brigade,  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel  (Herron)  was  made  prisoner 
while  gallantly  cheering  his  men,  after  losing  a 
horse  and  receiving  a  severe  wound,  and  its  Major 
and  Adjutant  were  disabled  and  in  the  hospital. 
Still  none  of  the  men  were  despondent,  but  were 
all  ready  for  the  work  of  the  morrow.  From  the 
camp  of  a  German  regiment,  the  notes  of  some 
plaintive  air,  possibly  a  love-ditty,  was  wafted  on 
the  breeze  in  words  unintelligible  to  my  car.  It 
reminded  me  that  long  ago  in  the  Crimea,  on  the 
night  before  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff,  the 
entire  .British  army  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas¬ 
topol  joined  in  singing  a  famous  Scottish  ballad, 
one  of  the  sweetest  ever  known  : 

“  They  sang  of  love  and  not  of  fame  ; 

Forgot  was  Britain’s  glory, 

Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 

But  all  sang  Annie  Laurie.” 

Daybreak  and  sunrise  at  last.  Not  the  bright, 
clear  sun  that  rose  over  Austerlitz  and  cheered 
Napoleon  to  his  great  victory,  but  a  dull,  copper- 
tinted  globe,  slowly  pushing  itself  up  through 
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the  murky  cloud  of  cannon-smoke  that  even  the 
long  hours  of  a  winter  night  had  not  dispelled. 
The  heavens  soon  became  overcast,  as  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  themselves  foreshadowed  an  impending 
calamity.  Every  ear  was  open  to  catch  the 
sound  of  the  first  dull  boom  of  cannon,  and 
every  eye  was  watching  for  the  first  curling 
wreath  of  smoke  that  should  usher  in  the  con¬ 
test  of  the  eighth. 

The  fortune  of  the  day  was  depending  upon 
Gen.  Sigel,  and  that  officer  calmly  but  carefully 
prepared  his  command  for  the  conflict.  Our 
whole  force  was  concentrated  to  the  north  of 
our  camp,  and  what,  till  then,  had  been  our  rear 
became  our  front.  Colonel  Carr’s  division  was 
placed  in  the  centre,  occupying  the  road  a  short 
distance  on  either  side.  The  enemy  during  the 
night  had  planted  some  of  his  batteries  on  an 
eminence  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  sloping 
away  to  the  north,  but  precipitous  on  the  side  in 
our  front.  Batteries  and  large  bodies  of  infantry 
were  posted  at  his  right  base  of  this  hill  and  at 
the  edge  of  some  timber  to  its  left.  Infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  a  few  guns,  were  posted  on  his  ex¬ 
treme  left  beyond  the  road,  and  to  oppose  these 
Col.  Davis  was  sent  to  our  extreme  left.  It  was 
apparent  that  if  we  could  dislodge  the  rebels 
from  this  hill,  the  victory  would  be  with  our 
banners.  With  the  skill  of  an  expert  in  milita¬ 
ry  science,  Gen.  Sigel  arranged  his  columns  for 
the  coming  action.  His  foremost  line  was  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  all  in  their  proper  positions.  At  a  suit¬ 
able  distance  in  the  rear  his  reserves  were  placed, 
ready  to  be  brought  forward  at  any  needed  mo 
ment.  A  level,  open  field  of  great  extent  gave 
splendid  opportunity  for  an  imposing  display.  It 
had  last  been  a  corn-field,  and  the  white  and  with¬ 
ered  stalks  were  still  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
fine  background  for  the  dark  blue  uniforms  worn 
by  our  men.  Throughout  the  morning  skirmish¬ 
ing  and  light  encounters  had  transpired  with  the 
portion  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  our  centre  and 
right,  but  on  the  left  not  a  gun  was  fired  until 
the  whole  of  Gen.  Sigel’s  command  was  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

At  a  little  past  eight  o’clock  the  decisive  portion 
of  the  engagement  commenced.  Along  the  entire 
line  the  cannoniers  stood  to  their  guns,  and  at  the 
word  of  command  fire  was  opened.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  artille¬ 
rists  in  getting  the  range.  Each  gunner  took  a 
tree  for  his  mark  and  tried  upon  it  the  effect  of 
his  first  shell.  “  Too  high,”  was  the  remark 
of  the  captain  of  a  gun  stationed  near  where  I 
was  standing.  A  turn  of  the  elevating  screw,  a 
reload,  and  another  shot  followed.  “  Still  too 
high,”  and  a  second  turn  of  the  screw  was  made 
previous  to  another  shot.  “Just  right  this  time,” 
was  the  commentary  on  the  direction  of  the  third 
projectile.  For  the  future  trees  were  not  the  ob¬ 
jects  aimed  at.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up 
for  upward  of  two  hours,  with  occasional  inter¬ 
vals  of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes’  duration. 
The  sharp  booming  of  the  six,  twelve,  and  eight¬ 
een-pounders  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sue- 
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cession,  and  with  such  regularity  that  one  could 
easil3r  imagine  that  the  huge  dark  object  in  that 
yellow  field  was  an  enormous  organ  on  which  a 
Mozart  or  a  Y erdi  was  executing  one  of  his  latest 
compositions. 

The  shot  from  the  rebel  batteries  were  well 
directed,  but  failed  of  execution  equal  to  thoge 
from  ours.  Several  guns  were  disabled  and  taken 
to  the  rear,  and  their  places  speedily  supplied  by 
others.  During  the  cannonade  Col.  Carr’s  and 
Col.  Davis’s  divisions  advanced  slowly  upon  the 
enemy,  until  they  held  the  edge  of  the  timber 
where  the  rebels  had  position  in  the  morning. 
A  battery  of  three  guns  in  front  of  a  wooded 
space  on  the  left  of  the  road  at  length  became 
troublesome,  and  orders  were  issued  for  a  bayo¬ 
net-charge  to  capture  it.  Just  at  this  moment  a 
gust  of  wind  blew  away  the  smoke  from  the  front 
of  the  rebels,  revealing  their  exact  position.  The 
Twelfth  Missouri  was  designated  for  the  honor 
of  taking  the  battery,  and  nobly  acquitted  them¬ 
selves,  advancing  at  the  pas  de  charge  under  a 
terrible  musketry  fire,  possessing  themselves  of 
the  guns  and  holding  them  until  their  supports 
came  up.  Twelve  of  their  men  were  killed  in 
this  charge,  and  a  large  number  wounded.  An¬ 
other  gun  was  shortly  after  taken  in  the  timber 
near  by,  and  still  another  spiked  piece  on  the 
extreme  right  of  Davis’s  division. 

After  sustaining  a  heavy  cannonade  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  the  rebels  showed  signs  of  a 
desire  to  leave  the  ground.  Their  batteries  were 
withdrawn  from  the  hill,  and  their  infantry  was 
fast  melting  away,  large  numbers  of  them,  as  we 
since  learn,  fleeing  in  terror  at  the  fearful  fire 
under  which  they  had  stood.  The  Eighteenth 
and  Twenty-second  Indiana  regiments  were  or¬ 
dered  to  charge,  and  did  so  in  gallant  style ;  but 
the  rebels  were  too  quick  for  the  movement  to 
succeed  in  taking  the  guns.  Their  infantry  fled 
in  disorder,  and  their  artillerymen  had  barely  op¬ 
portunity  to  attach  their  horses  to  the  guns  and 
move  them  from  the  field.  It  was  useless  to  pur¬ 
sue  with  cavalry,  the  country  being  too  densely 
wooded  to  admit  of  using  this  arm  of  the  service. 
The  entire  line  moved  forward  to  the  support  of 
the  Indiana  regiments,  and  up  and  down  its  en¬ 
tire  length  the  air  resounded  with  cheer  upon 
cheer  from  our  exultant  troops.  The  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  its  stronghold,  and  the  victory 
was  upon  our  banners. 

Gen.  Sigel  went  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  rebels, 
following  their  main  body  for  twelve  miles  and 
capturing  a  considerable  quantity  of  wagons,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  several  ammunition-wagons,  a  load  of 
powder,  and  nearly  a  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
They  fled  too  rapidly  to  permit  of  a  capture  of 
the  entire  force,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
Gen.  Sigel’ s  division  returned  to  camp.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rebels  fled  to  the  eastward,  felling 
timber  across  the  road  to  prevent  pursuit.  An¬ 
other  portion  turned  to  the  westward,  fleeing  by 
the  way  of  Bentonville  toward  the  sunny  South. 
When  last  heard  from,  they  were  in  camp  eight 
miles  to  the  southward.  A  flag  of  truce  came  in 


to-day  to  arrange  for  burying  the  dead  and  mak¬ 
ing  exchange  of  prisoners. 

The  morning  of  the  eighth  I  passed  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  where  most  of  our  wounded  were  carried  on 
the  previous  night.  Here  lay  dead  officers  and 
soldiers  mingled  indiscriminately  together,  most 
of  them  having  died  after  or  during  amputations. 
Outside  of  the  buildings  were  several  legs  and 
arms,  the  former  with  the  stocking  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  portion  of  the  pantaloons  still  unremoved. 
A  row  of  corpses  lay  in  front  of  the  principal 
hospital,  and  a  number  of  attendants  were  busy 
in  their  removal.  Each  was  covered  with  a 
blanket,  and  the  utmost  nonchalance  was  dis¬ 
played  in  all  their  movements.  “  That’s  Captain 

- ,”  was  a  remark  as  a  blanket  was  turned 

down  from  the  face  of  a  corpse,  revealing  at  the 
same  time  the  double  -  barred  shoulder  -  strap. 

“That’s  private - ,  of  company — ,”  or  “That’s 

a  sergeant  of  -  regiment,”  and  similar  re¬ 

marks  were  the  only  hospitable  eulogiums  as 
the  column  of  dead  was  passed  by.  Whatever 
bravery  and  daring  were  shown  when  these  death- 
wounds  were  received  was  here  unnoticed,  the 
duties  of  the  surgeon  and  his  aids  not  requiring 
such  knowledge.  Satiated  with  these  horrors,  I 
turned  away  and  hastened  to  the  field,  where  the 
final  battle  was  about  commencing. 

The  appearance  of  the  hill  and  woods  shelled 
by  Gen.  Sigel’s  division  attests  the  terrific  shower 
of  missiles  that  fell  upon  them.  Walking  over 
the  ground  immediately  after  the  flight  of  the 
enemy  and  the  pursuit  by  our  forces,  I  found  it 
thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded,  most  of 
them  having  fallen  by  the  deadly  artillery  pro¬ 
jectiles.  Tree  after  tree  was  shattered  or  perfo¬ 
rated  by  shot  and  shell,  and  many  were  filled  with 
grape  and  canister-balls.  One  tree  was  pierced 
through  and  through  by  a  solid  shot,  its  top 
shivered  by  a  shell,  and  the  base  of  its  trunk 
scarred  by  seventeen  canister  and  rifle-balls.  In 
one  place  lay  the  fragments  of  a  battery-wagon, 
wherein  a  shell  had  exploded,  utterly  destroying 
the  wagon  and  killing  two  mules,  which  had 
been  its  motive  power.  A  ruined  caisson  and 
five  cannon-wheels  were  lying  near  it.  Two  dead 
artillerymen-  were  stretched  on  the  earth,  each 
killed  by  a  grapeshot,  and  by  their  side  was  a 
third,  gasping  his  last,  with  his  side  laid  open  by 
a  fragment  of  a  shell.  On  the  hill,  where  the 
cannonade  had  been  severe,  trees,  rocks,  and 
earth  bore  witness  to  its  fierceness.  Fifteen 
wounded  rebels  lay  in  one  group,  and  were 
piteously  imploring  each  passer-by  for  water 
and  relief  for  their  wounds.  A  few  rods  from 
them  was  another,  whose  arm  had  been  'torn  off 
by  a  cannon-shot,  leaving  the  severed  member 
on  the  ground  a  few  feet  distant.  Near  him  was 
the  dead  body  of  a  rebel,  whose  legs  and  one  arm 
had  been  shattered  by  a  single  shot.  Behind  a 
tree  a  few  yards  distant  was  stretched  a  corpse, 
with  two  tliirds  of  its  head  blown  away  by  the 
explosion  of  a  shell,  and  near  it  a  musket,  broken 
into  three  pieces.  Still  further  along  was  the 
body  of  a  rebel  soldier,  who  had  been  killed  by 
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a  grapeshot  through  the  breast.  A  letter  had 
fallen  from  his  pocket,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  long  and  well-written  love-epistle 
from  his  betrothed  in  East-Tennessee.  It  was 
addressed  to  Pleasant  J.  Williams,  Churchill’s 
regiment,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  Around  him 
in  all  directions  were  his  dead  and  dying  com¬ 
rades,  some  stretched  at  full  length  on  the  turf, 
and  others  contorted  as  if  in  extreme  agony. 
The  earth  was  thickly  strewn  with  shot  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  shell. 

The  bursting  of  shells  had  set  fire  to  the  dry 
leaves  on  the  ground,  and  the  woods  were  burn¬ 
ing  in  every  direction.  Efforts  were  made  to  re¬ 
move  the  wounded  before  the  flames  should  reach 
them,  and  nearly  all  were  taken  to  places  of  safety. 
Several  were  afterward  found  in  secluded  spots, 
some  of  them  still  alive,  but  horribly  burned  and 
blackened  by  the  conflagration. 

The  rebels,  in  nearly  every  instance,  removed 
the  shoes  from  the  dead  and  mortally  wounded, 
both  of  their  own  army  and  ours.  Of  all  the 
corpses  I  saw  I  do  not  think  one  twentieth  had 
been  left  with  their  shoes  untouched.  In  some 
cases  pantaloons  were  taken,  and  occasionally  an 
overcoat  or  a  blouse  was  missing.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  killed  among  the  rebels  were  shot 
through  the  head,  while  the  majority  of  our 
dead  were  shot  through  the  breast.  The  rebels, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  fired  from  cover ;  and 
as  often  as  a  head  appeared  from  behind  a  tree 
or  bush,  it  became  a  mark  for  our  men.  The 
Union  troops  generally  stood  in  ranks,  and  ex¬ 
cept  when  skirmishing,  made  no  use  of  objects 
of  protection. 

Adjutant  Sullivan,  of  the  Third  Illinois  caval¬ 
ry,  passed  through  the  entire  action  unhurt.  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  will  probably  re¬ 
cover  from  the  wound.  Adjutant  Sullivan  is  the 
Sergeant  Sullivan  who  received,  in  the  charge  at 
Dug  Spring,  in  August  last,  five  severe  wounds, 
two  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  mortal.  The 
horse  which  was  wounded  yesterday  is  the  same 
that  he  rode  at  Dug  Spring,  and  now  carries  four¬ 
teen  balls  received  on  that  occasion. 

Where  all  the  troops  did  well,  it  is  difficult  to 
particularize  instances  of  special  regimental  valor. 
The  Iowa  infantry  came  from  the  field  covered 
with  blood  and  glory,  and  the  two  batteries  from 
the  same  State  are  equally  deserving  .of  praise. 
The  Twelfth  Missouri  was  successful  in  a  bayo¬ 
net-charge  for  the  capture  of  a  battery,  and  the 
Indiana  regiments,  by  their  determined  bravery, 
more  than  trebly  atoned  for  unpleasant  memo¬ 
ries  of  Buena  Vista. 

Ool.  Hendricks,  of  the  Twenty-second  Indiana, 
was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  in  the 
action  of  the  seventh,  under  Col.  Davis.  Two  of 
the  German  regiments  illustrated  the  Teutonic 
love  of  music  by  singing  one  of  the  songs  of  la- 
derland  while  they  stood  under  fire  of  the  rebel 
batteries  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  regiments  were  not  prominent  in  the  action, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  (wounded,)  and  the  Thirty -sixth,  Col. 
Greusel,  but  they  were  all  prompt  to  execute  every 


order  which  they  received.  The  Forty-fourth  Illi¬ 
nois  was  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  and  returned, 
bringing  nearly  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  as  many 
horses.  Col.  Phelps,  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  was 
prominent  in  fhe  action  of  the  seventh,  and  lost 
nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  the  number  that  went 
into  battle.  Corp.  J.  H.  Rowles,  of  Hayden’s  Du¬ 
buque  battery,  was  attached  to  one  of  the  guns  tak¬ 
en  by  the  enemy.  While  the  gunners  were  retreat¬ 
ing,  he  rushed  back  and  spiked  the  piece,  which 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  rebels.  He  received 
a  musket-ball  in  each  leg,  and  is  now  lying  in  the 
hospital.  In  a  battle  of  such  magnitude,  there 
were  numerous  deeds  of  individual  daring  and 
personal  hardihood,  rivalling  the  romantic  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry,  that  will  re¬ 
quire  days  and  weeks  around  the  camp-fires  to 
learn  their  history. 

The  wooded  nature  of  the  country  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  rendered  cavalry  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  value.  The  loss  of  the  Third  Illinois, 
the  First  Missouri,  and  the  Third  Iowa  cavalry 
regiments,  was  nevertheless  quite  heavy.  Lieut. - 
Col.  H.  H.  Trimble,  of  the  Third  Iowa,  and  Col. 
C.  A.  Ellis,  of  the  First  Missouri,  were  wounded, 
the  former  severely  and  the  latter  slightly.  The 
loss  of  rank  and  file  of  the  cavalry,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  is  about  one  twentieth  their  strength. 

There  are  no  data  as  yet  by  which  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  Their  dead,  and 
wounded  on  the  ground  were  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  ours ;  at  least  one  half  or  two  thirds 
more.  For  ten  miles  on  the  road  by  which  they 
retreated,  the  houses  were  full  of  wounded.  The 
whole  line  of  buildings  on  the  route  hence  to 
Keitsville  is  one  grand  hospital.  Our  entire  loss 
is  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  a  thousand,  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  are  killed.  The  full  re¬ 
turns  will  not  be  in  for  several  days.  A  flag  of 
truce  that  has  just  arrived,  with  reference  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  exchange  of  prisoners,  re¬ 
ports  that  Brig. -Gens.  McIntosh,  Slack  and  Mc- 
Brido  were  killed.  By  numerous  prisoners  we 
have  a  report  that  General  McCulloch  was  also 
killed;  but  the  redoubtable  ranger  has  been 
slaughtered  on  so  many  occasions,  and  afterward, 
like  the  first  husband  of  poor  Pillicoddy’s  wife, 
turned  up  again,  that  we  are  all  skeptical.  Perhaps 
Benjamin  has  been  “gathered  to  his  fathers,” 
but  nobody  at  present  appears  to  see  it. 

At  present  all  is  confusion  with  reference  to 
the  conflict,  and  the  various  statistics  inseparably 
connected  with  an  engagement.  We  hardly  know 
what  we  have  •ccomplished,  whither  the  enemy 
has  fled,  what  is  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  his 
present  position,  his  strength,  and  his  designs  for 
the  immediate  future.  Neither  are  we  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  own  condition,  our  casualties, 
our  deeds  of  daring,  and  our  ability  again  to  en¬ 
ter  the  arena  and  cope  with  an  enemy  nearly 
treble  our  strength.  When  the  smoke  shall  have 
cleared  away  from  the  battle-field,  and  the  clouds 
that  now  obscure  it  are  dispelled  by  the  clear 
sunshine,  we  can  speak  more  definitely  of  its 
losses,  its  griefs,  its  incidents  of  knightly  brav¬ 
ery,  its  triumphs,  and  its  accomplished  results. 
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Our  number  of  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  estimated  that  our  en¬ 
tire  casualty  -  list  will  not  exceed  a  thousand. 
The  reports  will  not  be  in  for  several  days.  Our 
heaviest  loss  was  on  the  first  day,  with  Colonel 
Carr’s  division.  Our  lines  sustained  but  little 
damage  on  the  second  day,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  under  which  they  stood  for 
two  hours. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT  BY  AN  OFFICER  IN  THE  REGULAR 

ARMY. 

The  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  emphatically  the 
Buena  Yista  of  this  war.  Commencing  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  March  by  the  attack  of 
the  combined  confederate  forces  upon  Gen.  Sigel’s 
division,  then  stationed  at  Bentonville,  Gen.  Si- 
gel  sending  his  train  ahead,  and  reserving  one 
battery,  with  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  commenced  one  of  those  masterly 
retreats  which  have  already  rendered  his  name 
famous.  Planting  a  portion  of  his  guns,  with  his 
infantry  to  sustain  them,  he  would  pour  the  grape 
and  shell  into  their  advancing  squadrons,  until, 
quailing  before  the  murderous  fire,  they  would 
break  in  confusion.  Before  they  could  re-form, 
Sigel  would  limber  up  and  fall  back  behind  an¬ 
other  portion  of  his  battery,  planted  at  another 
turn  in  the  road.  Here  the  same  scene  would 
be  gone  through  with,  and  so  on  continuously 
for  ten  miles.  What  made  this  march  a  more 
difficult  achievement  was  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  which  were  in  many  places  very  narrow 
and  badly  cut  up.  This  brought  Gen.  Sigel’s  di¬ 
vision  to  the  west  end  of  Pea  Ridge,  where  he 
formed  a  junction  with  Gens.  Davis’s  and  Carr’s 
divisions.  Night  coming  on,  strong  pickets  were 
placed,  the  teams  corralled,  and  the  soldiers  lay 
upon  their  arms. 

During  this  day,  Gen.  Curtis  was  diligently 
preparing  earth-work  defences,  cutting  timber, 
etc.,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  along 
the  Fayetteville  road,  where  they  were  confident¬ 
ly  expected  by  him.  During  the  day  and  night 
of  the  sixth,  Van  Dorn  moved  his  entire  forces 
around  the  west  side  of  our  army,  Gen.  Price  oc¬ 
cupying  the  Fayetteville  road,  north  of  Gen.  Cur¬ 
tis’s  camp,  while  McCulloch  and  McIntosh  lay 
north  of  Gen.  Sigel.  The  confederate  forces 
fronting  south,  Price’s  forces  formed  their  left 
wing.  The  distance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the 
two  wings  of  each  army  apart  was  near  three 
miles,  thus  forming,  in  fact,  four  distinct  armies. 
Van  Dorn  and  Price  being  opposed  to  Gen.  Cur¬ 
tis,  who  had  with  him  Gens.  Davis’s,  Carr’s,  and 
Asboth’s  divisions,  while  McCulloch  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  were  opposed  to  Sigel,  who  had  but  one 
division— that  of  Gen.  Osterhaus.  Gen.  Curtis 
was  compelled  to  make  a  change  of  front.  In  do¬ 
ing  this,  he  withdrew  all  his  forces  from  the 
south  range  of  hills,  except  a  few  companies  to 
guard  the  Fayetteville  road,  and  placed  them  al¬ 
most  two  miles  north,  their  front  resting  on  the 
brow  of  a  range  of  hills  fronting  to  the  north. 

Oil  the  seventh  the  battle  commenced  on  the 
right  cf  our  column,  and  raged  furiously  during 


the  entire  day,  Col.  Carr’s  division  bearing  the 
brunt  of  it  on  our  side.  The  confederates,  owing 
to  their  immensely  superior  numbers,  the  numer¬ 
ous  and  deep  ravines,  and  the  thick  brush  which 
covered  the  hills,  succeeded  in  driving  our  right 
wing  from  the  ground  occupied  in  the  morning. 
The  loss  here  was  severe  on  both  sides,  the  short 
range  at  which  the  fighting  wras  done  giving  the 
rebel  shot-guns,  which  were  loaded  with  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  buckshot  each,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  our  more  deadly  but  single  balls.  The 
confederate  forces  camped  on  the  battle-ground, 
while  our  right  wing  fell  back  about  from  one  half 
mile  to  a  mile.  The  entire  fighting-ground  occu¬ 
pied  by  this  portion  of  the  armies  did  not  exceed 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  fisrhtine 
on  the  left  wing  this  day  proceeded  with  various 
changes,  and  occupied  a  far  greater  field,  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  space  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles.  McCulloch  commenced  moving  his  forces 
to  the  south  and  east,  evidently  intending  to  form 
a  junction  with  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  and  by  so 
doing  surround  our  entire  army  on  three  sides, 
at  the  same  time  cut  off  totally  all  hope  of  retreat 
of  our  forces.  Gen.  Sigel,  detecting  this  move¬ 
ment,  sent  forward  three  pieces  of  flj'ing  artillery, 
with  a  supporting  force  of  cavalry,  to  take  a  com¬ 
manding  position,  and  delay  their  movements 
until  the  infantry  could  be  brought  up  into  pro¬ 
per  position  for  an  attack. 

These  pieces  had  hardly  obtained  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  opened  fire,  when  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  came  down  upon  them 
like  a  whirlwind,  driving  our  cavalry,  scattering 
them,  and  capturing  the  artillery,  and  setting  it 
on  fire.  This  onslaught,  which  -was  made  in  the 
most  handsome  style,  allowed  their  infantry  to 
reach  unmolested  the  cover  of  a  dense  wood. 
West  of  this  wood  was  a  large  open  field.  Here, 
and  in  the  surrounding  wrood,  a  protracted  strug¬ 
gle  ensued  between  McCulloch  and  Osterhaus. 
Gen.  Davis  was  ordered  up  to  Col.  Osterhaus’s  as¬ 
sistance,  and  our  forces  thus  strengthened  final¬ 
ly  routed  and  drove  the  enemy  in  all  directions. 
McCulloch,  McIntosh,  and  a  number  of  the  con¬ 
federate  officers  were  killed. 

Thus,  while  the  confederate  forces  had  been 
successful  on  our  right,  we  had  equally  been  suc¬ 
cessful  on  our  left.  The  morale,  however,  was  in 
our  favor — the  discipline  of  our  troops  enabling 
our  defeated  wing  to  remain  compactly  together, 
while  their  defeated  right,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
discipline,  and  loss  of  commanding  officers,  was 
very  much  disorganized. 

During  the  night  of  the  seventh  both  armies 
lay  upon  their  arms.  The  confederates,  however, 
managed  to  form  a  junction  of  all  their  forces 
upon  the  ground  held  by  their  left  wing,  which 
was  naturally  a  position  of  great  strength. 

The  morning  of  the  eighth  was  one  of  the  deep¬ 
est  anxiety  on  the  part  of  our  army.  The  con¬ 
federate  forces  held  the  only  road  for  our  retreat ; 
both  armies  had  drawn  their  lines  close.  The 
woods  and  hills  literally  swarmed  with  foes.  The 
prisoners  we  had  taken  assured  us  that  the  con¬ 
federates  were  perfectly  sanguine  of  capturing  our 
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A— Camp  of  Gen.  Curtis  at  Sugar  Creek  crossing. 

B  B — Route  taken  by  Sigel— points  of  nrst  day’s  fighting. 
II  II— Timber  felled  by  hurricane. 

F  F— Route  by  which  Price  retreated. 

G  G— Route  by  which  Van  Dorn  retreated. 

I — Spot  where  McCulloch  fell. 

D— Captured  rebel  battery— McIntosh  fell. 

K— Miser’s  farm— desperate  struggle. 


J— Table  land,  wooded,  called  Pea  Ridge. 

R — Cavalry  skirmish. 

- ,  Baggage  trains. 

■  ~  . ,  First  line  of  battle. 

- -  ,  Second  line  of  battle. 

"  : .  :  — - r,  Third  line  of  battle. 

- ,  Route  by  which  the  rebels  approached. 
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entire  force,  together  with  all  our  supplies.  They 
outnumbered  us  three  to  one  ;  besides,  our  men 
were  much  exhausted  with  two  days’  fighting  and 
the  loss  of  sleep — the  nights  being  too  cold  to 
sleep  without  fire,  and  our  proximity  to  the  ene¬ 
my  and  position  not  allowing  us  to  build  fires 
along  our  advance-lines.  Near  a  thousand  of  our 
men  were  dead  or  wounded.  Both  parties  were 
eager  for  the  tray ;  one,  stimulated  by  an  appa¬ 
rent  certainty  of  success  and  hopes  of  plunder ; 
the  other  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  rising  sun  was  saluted  with  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  cannon.  Colonel  Carr’s  division  was 
strengthened  by  a  large  part  of  Colonel  Davis’s 
division — thus  enabling  our  right  wing  barely  to 
maintain  its  position.  General  Sigel  having  learn¬ 
ed  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
commenced  to  form  his  line  of  battle  by  changing 
his  front  so  as  to  face  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy’s  position.  Probably  no  movement  dur- 
ring  the  war  has  shown  more  skill  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  forces,  or  caused  as  great  destruction  to 
the  partjr  attacked,  with  so  little  loss  to  the  attack¬ 
ing  party.  lie  first  ordered  the  Twenty-fifth  Il¬ 
linois,  under  the  command  ‘of  Col.  Coler,  to  take 
a  position  along  a  fence,  in  open  view  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  batteries,  which  at  once  opened  fire  upon 
them.  Immediately  a  battery  of  six  of  our  guns 
(several  of  them  twelve-pounders,  rifled)  were 
thrown  into  line  one  hundred  paces  in  the  rear 
of  our  advanced  infantry,  on  a  rise  of  ground. 
The  Twelfth  Missouri  then  wheeled  into  line,  with 
the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  on  their  left,  and  another 
battery  of  guns  was  similarly  disposed  a  short 
distance  behind  them.  Then  another  regiment 
and  another  battery  wheeled  into  position,  until 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  each  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  from  the  other,  were  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  line,  with  infantry  lying  down  in  front.  Each 
piece  opened  fire  as  it  came  in  position.  The  fire 
of  the  entire  line  was  directed  so  as  to  silence 
battery  after  battery  of  the  enemy. 

Such  a  terrible  fire  no  human  courage  could 
stand.  The  crowded  ranks  of  the  enemy  were 
decimated,  their  horses  shot  at  their  guns,  large 
trees  literally  demolished ;  but  the  rebels  stood 
bravely  to  their  post.  For  two  hours  and  ten 
minutes  did  Sigel’s  iron  hail  fall  thick  as  autumn 
leaves,  furious  as  the  avalanche,  deadly  as  the  si¬ 
moom.  One  by  one  the  rebel  pieces  ceased  to 
play.  Onward  crept  our  infantry  ;  onward  came 
Sigel  and  his  terrible  guns.  Shorter  and  shorter 
became  the  range.  No  charge  of  theirs  could 
face  that  iron  hail,  or  dare  to  venture  on  that 
compact  line  of  bayonets.  They  turned  and  fled. 
Again  Sigel  advanced  his  line,  making  another 
partial  change  of  front.  Then  came  the  order  to 
charge  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and  those  brave 
boys  who  had  lain  for  hours  with  the  hail  and 
shot  of  the  enemy  falling  upon  them,  and  the 
cannon  of  Sigel  playing  over  them,  rose  up  and 
dressed  their  ranks  as  if  it  were  but  an  evening 
parade,  and  as  the  “forward”  was  given,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Illinois  moved  in  compact  line, 
supported  on  the  left  by  the  rJ  wclfth  Missouri, 
acting  as  skirmishers,  and  on  the  right  by  the 


Twenty-second  Indiana.  As  they  passed  into 
the  dense  brush  they  were  met  by  a  terrible  vol¬ 
ley.  This  was  answered  by  one  as  terrible  and 
far  more  deadly.  Volley  followed  volley  ;  yet  on 
and  on  went  that  line  of  determined  men.  Stead¬ 
ily  they  pushed  the  rebel  force  until  they  gained 
more  open  ground.  Here  the  confederate  forces 
broke  in  confusion  and  fled.  The  day  was  ours, 
and  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  was  added  to  the 
already  long  list  of  triumphs  clustering  around 
the  old  starry  flag. 

THE  REBEL  ATROCITIES  AT  THE  BATTLE. 

The  following  is  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  commander  of  the  army 
in  Arkansas  and  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army, 
after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge : 

Headquarters  Trans-Mississippi  District,  I 
March  9, 1869.  ) 

To  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  United  States 

Forces  on  Sugar  Creek ,  Arkansas : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  usages  of  war,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  permit 
the  burial  party  whom  I  send  from  this  army, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  interring  the  bodies  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  fell  during  the  engagement  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  inst. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Earl  Van  Dorn, 

Major-Gen.  Commanding  Army. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Southwest,  | 
Pea  Ridge,  March  9,  1862.  j 

Earl  Van  Dorn,  Commanding  Confederate  Forces : 

Sir:  The  General  commanding  is  in  receipt 
of  yours  of  the  ninth,  saying  that  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  war,  you  send  a  party  to  col¬ 
lect  and  bury  the  dead.  I  am  directed  to  say  all 
possible  facilities  will  be  given  for  burying  the 
dead,  many  of  which  have  already  been  interred. 
Quite  a  number  of  your  surgeons  have  fallen  into 
our  hands,  and  are  permitted  to  act  under  parole, 
and  under  a  General  Order  from  Major-Gen.  Hal- 
leck,  further  liberty  will  be  allowed  them,  if  such 
accommodations  be  reciprocated  by  you.  The 
General  regrets  that  we  find  on  the  battle-field, 
contrary  to  civilized  warfare,  many  of  the  Federal 
dead  who  were  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  their 
bodies  shamefully  mangled,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  this  important  struggle  may  not  degenerate 
to  a  savage  warfare.  By  order  of 

S.  R.  Curtis, 

Brig.-General. 

T.  J.  McKinney, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from 
Van  Dorn,  in  response  to  the  above : 

FROM  VAN  DORN. 

Headquarters  Trans-Mississippi  District,  | 
Van  Buren,  Ark.,  March  14, 1862.  ) 

General  :  I  am  instructed  by  Major-Gen.  Van 
Dorn,  commanding  this  district,  to  express  to  you 
his  thanks  and  gratification  on  account  ot  the 
courtesy  extended  by  yourself  and  the  officers 
under  your  command,  to  the  burial-party  sent  by 
him  to  your  camp  on  the  ninth  inst. 
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He  is  pained  to  learn  by  your  letter,  brought 
to  him  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  party, 
that  the  remains  of  some  of  your  soldiers  have 
been  reported  to  you  to  have  been  scalped,  toma¬ 
hawked,  and  otherwise  mutilated. 

He  hopes,  you  have  been  misinformed  with  re¬ 
gal'd  to  this  matter,  the  Indians  who  formed  part 
of  his  forces  having  for  many  years  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  civilized  people.  He  will,  however,  most 
cordially  unite  with  you  in  repressing  the  horrors 
of  this  unnatural  war ;  and  that  you  may  coope¬ 
rate  with  him  to  this  end  more  effectually,  he  de¬ 
sires  me  to  inform  you  that  many  of  our  men  who 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  were  re¬ 
ported  to  him  as  having  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  their  captors,  who  were  alleged  to  be 
Germans.  The  General  commanding  feels  sure 
that  you  will  do  your  part,  as  he  will,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  such  atrocities  in  future,  and  that  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  them  will  be  brought  to  justice,  whether 
German  or  Choctaw. 

The  privileges  which  you  extend  to  our  medical 
officers  will  be  reciprocated,  and  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  means  will  be  taken  for  an  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Dubury  H.  Maury,  A.  A.  G. 

REPLY. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  ) 
Camp  at  Cross  Timber  Hollows,  March  21,  1862.  f 

Captain  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  inst.,  expressing  the  reasonable  regret  of 
your  Commanding  General  for  the  barbarities 
committed  by  the  Indians  at  the  recent  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge.  The  fact  of  many  bodies  having 
been  found  scalped  and  mutilated  wras  patent,  and 
the  General  commanding  the  army  wishes,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  the  testimony  was  not  in¬ 
contestable. 

In  reply  to  your  information  that  “  men  who 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  General  as  having  been  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  their  captors,  who  were  alleged 
to  be  Germans,”  I  may  say,  the  Germans  charge 
the  same  against  your  soldiers.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Gen.  Sigel,  addressed  to  me  be¬ 
fore  the  receipt  of  yours,  in  which  the  subject  is 
referred  to.  As  “dead  men  tell  no  tales,”  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  these  charges  may  be  proven, 
and  the  General  hopes  they  are  mere  “camp 
stories,”  having  little  or  no  foundation.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  army  have  taken  and  turned  over 
many  prisoners,  and  the  General  has  not  before 
heard  murder  charged  against  them  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  have  seemed  peculiarly  anxious  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  number  of  their  captured  as  evidence 
of  their  valor.  Any  act  of  cruelty  to  prisoners, 
or  those  offering  to  deliver  themselves  as  such, 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  of  this  army,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  General  commanding, 
will  be  punished  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law. 

Exceptions  may  undoubtedly  occur,  as  we  have 
murderers  in  all  communities,  but  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Indians  involves  a  probability  of  savage 
ferocity,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  ex¬ 


ception  to  the  rule.  Bloody  conflicts  seem  to  in¬ 
spire  their  ancient  barbarities ;  nor  can  we  expect 
civilized  warfare  from  savage  tribes.  If  any  pre¬ 
sumption  has  been  raised  in  their  favor  on  the 
score  of  civilisation,  it  has  certainly  been  demol¬ 
ished  by  the  use  of  the  tomahawk,  war-club  and 
scalping-knife  at  Pea  Ridge. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  General  commanding 
directed  a  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Indian  regiments, 
taken  at  the  battle,  to  be  sent  to  St.  Louis,  a  close 
prisoner,  while  other  surgeons  are  allowed,  on 
parole,  the  freedom  of  our  camps. 

Believing  the  General  commanding  the  oppos¬ 
ing  army  is  equally  anxious  to  suppress  atroci¬ 
ties  which  are  too  often  evinced  by  our  species, 
the  General  commanding  the  army  hopes  Indians 
will  hereafter  be  excluded  from  your  forces. 

I  am,  captain,  very  respectfully,  etc.,  yours, 

H.  Z.  Curtis, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Gen.  Sigel’s  letter, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above. 

Headquarters  First  and  Second  Divisions,  > 
Camp  Hoffman,  Mo.,  March  20,  1862.  f 

General  :  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  information  which  was  received  yesterday 
at  Keitsville,  by  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  battery.  While  Capt.  Elbert’s  three  pieces 
of  artillery  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  our 
men  serving  the  guns  were  surrounded,  they  were 
shot  dead  by  the  rebels,  although  seeking  refuge 
behind  the  horses. 

When  such  acts  are  committed,  itis  very  natural 
that  our  soldiers  will  seek  revenge,  if  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  commander  of  the  confeder¬ 
ate  army. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Sigel, 

Brig. -Gen.  Commanding  First  and  Second  Divisions. 

To  Brig.-Gen.  Curtis, 

Commanding  Army  of  the  South-west. 

A  REBEL  NARRATIVE. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  April'  ninth,  contains 
the  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
which  they  call  the  battle  of  Elkhorn  : 

The  following  interesting  and  reliable  account 
of  the  late  battle  in  Askansas  was  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  G.  G.  Vest,  through  whose  courtesy 
we  are  enabled  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  this 
morning.  The  letter  is  from  an  officer  of  Price’s 
army,  who  was  in  the  engagement : 

“  The  battle’s  fought,”  but  whether  or  not 
“won,”  neither  confederates  nor  Federals  can  tell. 
Yet  all  can  understand.  We  have  abandoned  the 
field,  and  have  had  to  ask  permission  of  them  to 
bury  our  dead.  Capt.  Schonburg,  who  went  up 
with  our  flag,  reports  that  he  superintended  the 
interment  of  eighty-eight  bodies,  and  the  enemy 
claim  that  they  have  buried  others  of  our  dead. 
They  may  have  done  so,  but  it  was  unintention¬ 
ally  omitted  on  our  part,  and  in  isolated  instances. 
Our  loss  in  hilled  docs  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  thirty ;  it  cannot  go  up  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Among  them,  however,  are  McCulloch, 
McIntosh,  Rives,  and  that  gallant  young  embodi- 
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ment  of  chivalry,  Capt.  Churchill  Clark.  A  crim¬ 
son  ocean  drawn  from  Hessian  and  Yankee  veins 
would  be  no  recompense  for  the  loss  of  these  he¬ 
roic  sons  of  the  South,  Generals  Price  and  Slack, 
and  Col.  Carneal,  were,  with  many  others,  wound¬ 
ed,  the  two  latter  seriously.  Slack  almost  in  the 
same  spot  he  was  shot  at  Springfield.  Carneal 
has  his  shoulder  badly  bruised,  and  Gen.  Price 
an  ugly  hole  through  the  arm  below  the  elbow. 
But  I  must  tell  you  what  came  under  my  own 
observation  during  the  conflict. 

When  the  enemy  left  Cove  Creek,  which  is 
south  of  Boston  Mountain,  Generals  Price,  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  Pike  and  McIntosh  seemed  to  think  — 
at  least  camp  -  talk  amongst  officers  high  in  com¬ 
mand  so  represented  —  that  our  united  forces 
would  carry  into  action  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men,  more  frequently  estimated  at  thirty  -  five 
thousand,  than  a  lower  figure.  I  believe  General 
Van  Dorn  was  confident  that  not  a  man  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  were  panting  to  follow  his 
victorious  plume  to  a  field  where  prouder  honors 
awaited  than  any  he  had  yet  gathered.  Besides 
this,  he  under  -  estimated  the  number  of  our  foes. 
In  no  case  did  our  estimate  reach  seventy -five 
per  cent  of  their  actual  number.  It  was  believed 
that  Curtis  left  Rolla  with  not  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand  men.  A  part,  of  course, 
would  be  left  as  they  came  along  to  hold  Spring- 
field  and  other  points.  I  am  certain  the  enemy 
have  more  accurate  information  in  regard  to  us 
than  we  of  them ;  and,  besides  this,  caution  ac¬ 
companies  superior  discipline. 

Well,  out  we  marched,  with  music  and  ban¬ 
ners,  thinking  we  had  thirty-five  thousand  men 
“eager  for  the  fray,”  besides  teamsters  and  camp- 
followers.  The  army  went  without  tents,  carry¬ 
ing  a  blanket  each,  with  three  days’  rations.  Long 
and  energetically  did  the  poor  fellows  trudge  on 
through  mud  and  snow,  until  twenty  -  five  miles 
were  measured  the  first  day.  The  second  day 
discovered  no  abatement  in  their  zeal,  and  the 
third  morning  confronted  them  with  Sigel’s  forces 
in  the  environs  of  Bentonville.  Gates’s  regiment, 
the  battalion  forming  Gen.  Price’s  body  -  guard, 
and  the  Louisiana  regiment,  charged  and  routed 
the  enemy,  the  gallant  Louisianians  and  Missou¬ 
rians  rivalling  each  other  in  deeds  of  desperate 
valor,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  our  heroic  Gen¬ 
eral.  Sigcl  retreated  several  times,  but  with 
characteristic  stubbornness,  placing  his  batteries 
and  receiving  our  charges,  once  or  twice  damaging 
the  assailing  columns  very  much,  and  in  no  in¬ 
stance  losing  a  gun.  In  this  way  he  moved  back¬ 
ward  toward  where  Curtis  held  the  main  wing. 
Quite  a  number  of  men  were  lost  in  this  day’s 
skirmishing  on  both  sides,  the  Louisiana  regiment 
being  the  greatest  sufferer  on  our  side. 

And  now  I  have  clumsily  brought  you  up  to 
Friday,  the  day  of  the  fall  of  McCulloch  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  At  night  a  friend  and  myself,  within  five 
miles  of  Bentonville,  rose  and  started  for  the  scene 
of  the  impending  battle.  About  nine  or  ten  miles 
up  Sugar  Creek,  north  of  Bentonville,  I  stopped 
to  get  a  drink  of  water,  my  friend  going  on  ahead. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Federal  scouts,  and  then 


one  of  their  regiments,  galloped  into  the  road, 
and  occupied  it  just  behind  my  friend  and  before 
me.  I  rode  out  into  the  brush,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  the  roar  of  cannon  four  miles  in  advance, 
where  Van  Dorn  and  Price  pushed  forward  some 
six  or  seven  thousand  Missourians  against  twice 
that  number  of  well-posted  Federals.  After  lis¬ 
tening  some  moments  to  the  terrible  tumult  in 
the  distance,  suddenly,  and  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  me,  two  or  three  cannon  opened  their 
brazen  throats,  hurling  their  missiles  of  death 
through  the  undergrowth  in  almost  every  direc¬ 
tion.  As  the  sound  of  the  cannon  came  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  like  the  noise  in  spring  -  time 
on  the  marshy  margin  of  a  lake,  only  more  shrill, 
loud,  and  apparently  more  numerous  than  even 
the  frogs,  came  the  war-whoop  and  hideous  yell 
of  the  Indians.  Here  I  was  unconsciously  in  the 
midst  almost  of  McCulloch’s  charging  squadron, 
and  in  range  of  a  battery  of  three  guns  that  were 
hurling  death  and  defiance  at  them. 

The  battery  was  speedily  charged  and  captur¬ 
ed,  those  supporting  it  being  borne  backward 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  by  the  impetuous  forward 
press  of  the  confederates.  Their  retreat,  most  of 
the  way,  was  through  a  corn-field  down  a  road 
upon  its  borders,  but  continuing  into  woods  adja¬ 
cent,  full  of  undergrowth,  where  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy’s  strongest  wing  was  posted.  Here 
began  the  rattling  musketry,  which  soon  increas¬ 
ed  to  a  Niagara  in  sound.  For  hours  there  was 
hardly  an  intermission  save  that  created  by  the 
stunning  roar  of  the  cannon,  so  close  that  the  ears 
of  both  parties  were  deafened.  Within  this  vor¬ 
tex  of  fire  fell  McCulloch  and  McIntosh.  At  one 
time,  having  concluded  to  make  my  way  to  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Price,  after  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  corn-field  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  just  as  four  of  us  entered  the  woods,  a 
shell  was  thrown  at  us,  bursting  in  our  midst,  but 
without  injury  to  any  of  our  party.  We  were 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  in  an  instant  another 
was  shrieking  in  the  same  path.  Whether  any 
more  came  in  the  same  direction  I  am  unable  to 
say.  We  yielded  the  place,  not  drawing  off’  in 
as  good  order  as  people  generally  preserve  at  fu¬ 
nerals.  I  then  went  leisurely  over  the  corn-field, 
and  rode  back  to  the  deserted  guns. 

About  forty-five  men  lay  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  battery, 
all  save  one  entirely  dead,  and  all  but  three  Dutch¬ 
men.  One  was  gasping  in  the  agonies  of  dissolu¬ 
tion — three  were  our  comrades.  Here  was  a  stern¬ 
er  feature  of  war  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  The 
Texans,  with  their  large,  heavy  knives,  had  driv¬ 
en  skulls  in  twain,  mingling  blood  and  brains  and 
hair.  The  sight  was  a  sad  one,  but  not  devoid 
of  satisfaction  to  our  own  exiles  from  home  and 
wife.  The  character  of  the  bloody  victims,  as  de¬ 
noted  by  their  countenances,  betoken  victory  tor 
the  South  I  looked  upon  the  faces  of  many  dead 
enemies  that  day,  and  among  them  all  found  no 
expression  of  that  fixed  fierce  determination  which 
Yankees  describe  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
heroic  hirelings  who  enlist  lor  pay  to  desolate  our 
homes.  On  the  contrary,  each  face  of  the  defunct 
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pillagers  that  had  any  expression  save  that  of' 
agony,  exhibited  in  its  last  sleep  the  look  of  ter¬ 
ror  which  illiterate  plunderers  take  on  in  flight 
■when  the  avenger’s  arm  is  stretched  forth  and  its 
grasp  upon  them  becomes  inevitable.  The  Yan¬ 
kee,  in  death,  shows  his  inferiority  to  the  South¬ 
ron  as  in  life.  The  battery  which  we  captured 
consisted  of  two  beautiful  brass  rifled,  and  one 
brass  smooth-bore  cannon. 

It  is  now  sunset,  and  we  have  everywhere  ad¬ 
vanced  the  “  stars  and  bars.”  I  have  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  Generals  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  I  have  been  separated  from  them  during 
the  entire  fight ;  but  all  accounts  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  state  that  the  Missourians  surpassed  all  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  history  of  valor,  under  these 
generals.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  exclaims:  “The  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon  was  not  composed  of  braver 
men.”  “I  have  never  in  battle  seen  their  equals,” 
etc.,  etc.  Truly  can  he  say  so.  We  have  seen 
their  trials  and  their  gallantry.  Amidst  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  we  know  that  the  array  of 
Missouri  and  its  leader,  Sterling  Price,  should 
have  the  highest  place. 

The  next  morning  (Saturday)  we  all  expected 
to  capture  the  entire  Federal  army.  I  was  on  the 
way  in  my  second  attempt  to  reach  Gen.  Price, 
when  the  most  terrific  shocks  from  artillery  that 
ever  saluted  the  Western  ear  burst  forth.  The 
guns  of  friend  and  foe,  at  least  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  number,  were  in  concert.-  Amidst 
this  terrific  cannonade,  and  whilst  the  Missouri¬ 
ans  again  struggled  fiercely  with  the  foe,  our 
army  fell  back.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
head  of  Churchill  Clark  (gallant  young  hero)  was 
taken  off  by  a  shot  from  a  rifled  cannon ;  and 
here,  too,  Rives,  the  dashing  hero  of  other  fields, 
was  killed  by  a  wound,  which,  as  he  told  me  a 
few  days  before,  he  most  dreaded,  a  Ninie  hall 
in  the  how  els. 

The  reasons  for  retreating  were  doubtless  good. 
At  any  rate  we  are  not  disheartened :  and  of  one 
thing  rest  assured,  the  army  under  Gen.  Price 
will  never  surrender.  The  enemy’s  loss  in  this 
battle  was  fully  four  times  as  great  as  ours.  They 
were  so  utterly  paralyzed  as  to  be  unable  to  pur¬ 
sue  us,  and  are  said  to  be  now  falling  back.  The 
result  is  that  in  fighting  we  have  shown  ourselves 
their  superiors,  as  we  always  do  ;  but  the  acci¬ 
dental  deaths  of  McCulloch  and  McIntosh  depriv¬ 
ed  us  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 


Doc.  82. 

FIGHT  IN  HAMPTON  ROADS,  VA., 
march  8th  and  9tii,  1862. 
FLAG-OFFICER  MARSTON’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Steamer  Roanoke,  ) 
Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1SC2.  J 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  yes¬ 
terday,  at  one  o’clock,  one  of  the  lookout  vessels 
reported,  by  signal,  that  the  enemy  was  coming 
out.  I  immediately  ordered  the  Minnesota  to  get 


under  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  tugs  appoint¬ 
ed  to  tow  this  ship  came  alongside,  I  slipped  our 
cable.  The  Merrimac  was  soon  discovered  pass¬ 
ing  out  by  Sewall’s  Point,  standing  up  toward 
Newport  News,  accompanied  by  several  small 
gunboats.  ■ 

Every  exertion  was  made  by  us  to  get  all  the 
speed  on  the  Roanoke  that  the  two  tugs  were 
capable  of  giving  her,  but  in  consequence  of  our 
bad  steerage,  wre  did  not  get  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
we  desired  to. 

The  Merrimac  went  up  and  immediately  at¬ 
tacked  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  the  latter  ship,  which  was  hid  from  us  by 
the  land. 

When  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  Minnesota  grounded.  W e  continued  to 
stand  on,  and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  we  saw  that  she  had  careened  over,  ap¬ 
parently  full  of  water. 

The  enemy,  who  had  been  joined  by  two  or 
three  steamers  from  James  River,  now  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  Congress,  but  she  be¬ 
ing  aground,  could  bring  but  five  guns  to  bear 
on  him,  and  at  ten  minutes  before  four  o’clock 
we  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  haul  down 
her  flag.  I  continued  to  stand  on  until  we  found 
ourselves  in  three  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water, 
and  was  on  the  ground  astern.  Finding  that  we 
could  go  no  further,  I  ordered  one  of  the  tugs  to 
tow  us  round,  and  as  soon  as  the  Roanoke’s 
head  was  pointed  down  the  bay,  and  I  found  she 
was  afloat  again,  I  directed  the  tugs  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Minnesota,  under  the  hope  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  two  others  which  had 
accompanied  her,  they  would  be  able  to  get  her 
off-;  but  up  to  the  time  that  I  now  write,  have  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

At  five  o’clock  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  in  tow 
of  the  Cambridge,  passed  us,  and  not  long  after 
she  also  grounded,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  she  was  got  afloat  again,  and  being  unable 
to  render  any  assistance  to  the  Minnesota,  came 
down  the  harbor. 

In  passing  the  batteries  at  Sewall’s  Point,  both 
going  and  returning,  the  rebels  opened  fire  on  us, 
which  was  returned  from  our  pivot-guns,  but  the 
range  was  too  great  for  them,  while  the  enemy’s 
shot  fell  far  beyond  us.  One  shot  went  through 
our  foresails,  cutting  away  two  of  our  shrouds, 
and  several  shell  burst  over  and  near  the  ship, 
scattering  their  fragments  on  the  deck. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  we  discovered 
that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  Congress,  and 
she  continued  to  burn  till  one  o’clock,  when  she 
blew  up.  This  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to 
me,  for  as  she  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of'  the 
enemy,  it  was  far  better  to  have  her  destroyed 
than  she  should  be  employed  against  us  at  some 
future  day. 

It  was  the  impression  of  some  of  my  officers, 
that  the  rebels  hoisted  the  French  flag,  but  1 
heard  that  the  Monitor  had  arrived,  and  soon 
after  Lieut.  Commanding  Worden  came  on  board, 
and  I  immediately  ordered  him  to  go  up  to  the 
Minnesota,  hoping  she  would  be  able  to  keep  off 
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an  attack  on  the  Minnesota  till  we  had  got  her 
afloat  again. 

This  morning  the  Merrimac  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Minnesota,  but  she  found,  no  doubt 
greatly  to  her  surprise,  a  new  opponent  in  the 
Monitor. 

The  contest  has  been  going  on  during  most  of 
the  day  between  these  two  armored  vessels,  and 
most  beautiful^  has  the  little  Monitor  sustained 
herself,  showing  herself  capable  of  great  endur¬ 
ance.  I  have  not  received  any  official  accounts 
of  the  loss  of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  but 
no  doubt  shall  do  so,  when  it  will  be  transmitted 
to  you. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  this  military  depart¬ 
ment  did  I  not  inform  you  that  every  assistance 
was  freely  tendered  to  us  —  sending  five  of  their 
tugs  to  the  relief  of  the  Minnesota,  and  offering 
all  the  aid  in  their  power.  I  would  also  beg  leave 
to  say  that  Capt.  Poor,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  kindly  volunteered  to  do  duty  temporarily 
on  board  this  ship,  and  from  whom  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  assistance. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Marston, 

Captain  and  Senior  Officer. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  VAN  BRUNT. 

United  States  Steamer  Minnesota,  | 
March  10,  1862.  J 

Sir  :  On  Saturday,  the  eighth  instant,  at  forty- 
five  minutes  after  twelve  o’clock  p.m.,  three  small 
steamers,  in  appearance,  were  discovered  round¬ 
ing  Sewall’s  Point,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  into 
full  broadside  view,  I  was  convinced  that  one  was 
the  iron-plated  steam-battery  Merrimac,  from  the 
large  size  of  her  smoke-pipe.  They  were  head¬ 
ing  for  Newport  News,  and  I,  in  obedience  to  a 
signal  from  the  senior  officer  present,  Capt.  John 
Marston,  immediately  called  all  hands,  slipped  my 
cables,  and  got  under  way  for  that  point,  to  en¬ 
gage  her.  While  rapidly  passing  Sewall’s  Point, 
the  rebels  there  opened  fire  upon  us  from  a  rifle- 
battery,  one  shot  from  which  going  through  and 
crippling  my  mainmast.  I  returned  the  fire  with 
my  broadside-guns  and  forecastle-pivot.  We  ran 
without  further  difficulty  within  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  Newport  News,  and  there,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  grounded.  The  tide  was  running  ebb, 
and  although  in  the  channel  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  water  for  this  ship,  which  draws  twenty- 
three  feet,  I  knew  the  bottom  was  soft  ar.d 
lumpy,  and  endeavored  to  force  the  ship  over, 
but  found  it  impossible  so  to  do.  At  this  time 
it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  Merrimac  had 
passed  the  frigate  Congress  and  run  into  the 
sloop-of-war  Cumberland,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
after,  I  saw  the  latter  going  down  by  the  head. 
The  Merrimac  then  hauled  off,  taking  a  position, 
and  about  half- past  two  o’clock  p.m.,  engaged 
the  Congress,  throwing  shot  and  shell  into  her 
with  terrific  effect,  while  the  shot  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  glanced  from  her  iron-plated  sloping  sides, 
without  doing  any  apparent  injury.  At  half-past 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  the  Congress  was  compelled  to 
haul  down  her  colors.  Of  the  extent  of  her  loss 


and  injury,  you  will  be  informed  from  the  official 
report  of  her  commander. 

At  four  o’clock  p.m.,  the  Merrimac,  Jamestown 
and  Patrick  Henry,  bore  down  upon  my  vessel. 
Very  fortunately,  the  iron  battery  drew  too  much 
water  to  come  within  a  mile  of  us.  She  took  a 
position  on  my  starboard  bow,  but  did  not  fire 
with  accuracy,  and  only  one  shot  passed  through 
the  ship’s  bow.  The  other  two  steamers  took 
their  position  on  my  port  bow  and  stern,  and 
their  fire  did  most  damage  in  killing  and  wound¬ 
ing  men,  inasmuch  as  they  fired  with  rifled  guns; 
but  with  the  heavy  gun  that  I  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  them,  I  drove  them  off,  one  of  them 
apparently  in  a  crippled  state.  I  fired  upon  the 
Merrimac  with  my  ten -inch  pivot -gun,  without 
any  apparent  effect,  and  at  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  she 
too  hauled  off,  and  all  three  vessels  steamed  to¬ 
ward  Norfolk. 

The  tremendous  firing  of  my  broadside  guns 
had  crowded  me  further  upon  the  mud -bank, 
into  which  the  ship  seemed  to  have  made  for 
herself  a  cradle.  From  ten  p.m.,  when  the  tide 
commenced  to  run  flood,  until  four  a.m.,  I  had 
all  hands  at  work,  with  steamtugs  and  hawsers, 
endeavoring  to  haul  the  ship  off"  the  bank  ;  but 
without  avail,  and  as  the  tide  had  then  fallen 
considerably,  I  suspended  further  proceedings  at 
that  time. 

At  two  a.m.  the  iron  battery  Monitor,  Com. 
John  L.  Worden,  which  had  arrived  the  previous 
evening  at  Hampton  Roads,  came  alongside  and 
reported  for  duty,  and  then  all  on  board  felt  that 
we  had  a  friend  that  would  stand  by  us  in  our 
hour  of  trial. 

At  six  a.m.  the  enemy  again  appeared,  coming 
down  from  Craney  Island,  and  I  beat  to  quarters ; 
but  they  ran  past  my  ship,  and  were  heading  for 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  retreat  was  beaten,  to 
allow  my  men  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  Mer¬ 
rimac  ran  down  near  the  Rip  Raps,  and  then 
turned  into  the  channel  through  which  I  had 
come.  Again  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters, 
and  opened  upon  her  with  my  stern -guns,  and 
made  signal  to  the  Monitor  to  attack  the  enemy. 
She  immediately  ran  down  in  my  wake,  right 
within  the  range  of  the  Merrimac,  completely 
covering  my  ship,  as  far  as  was  possible  with  her 
diminutive  dimensions,  and,  much  to  my  aston¬ 
ishment,  laid  herself  right  alongside  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimac,  and  the  contrast  was  that  of  a  pigmy  to  a 
giant.  Gun  after  gun  was  fired  by  the  Monitor, 
which  was  returned  with  whole  broadsides  from 
the  rebels,  with  no  more  effect,  apparently,  than 
so  many  pebble-stones  thrown  by  a  child.  After 
a  while  they  commenced  manoeuvring,  and  we 
could  see  the  little  battery  point  her  bow  for  the 
rebel’s,  with  the  intention,  as  I  thought,  of  send¬ 
ing  a  shot  through  her  bow -porthole ;  then  she 
would  shoot  by  her,  and  rake  her  through  her  stern. 
In  the  mean  tunc  the  rebels  were  pouring  broad¬ 
side  after  broadside,  but  almost  all  her  shot  flow 
over  the  little  submerged  propeller ;  and  when 
they  struck  the  bomb-proof  tower,  the  shot  glanc¬ 
ed  off  without  producing  any  effect,  clearly  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  that  wooden  vessels  cannot  eon- 
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tend  successfully  with  iron-clad  ones,  for  never 
before  was  anything  like  it  dreamed  of  by  the 
greatest  enthusiast  in  maritime  warfare.  The 
Merrimac,  finding  that  she  could  make  nothing 
of  the  Monitor,  turned  her  attention  once  more 
to  me  in  the  morning.  She  had  put  one  eleven- 
inch  shot  under  my  counter,  near  the  water-line, 
and  now,  on  her  second  approach,  I  opened' upon 
her  with  all  my  broadside-guns  and  ten-inch  piv¬ 
ot — a  broadside  which  would  have  blown  out  of 
water  any  timber-built  ship  in  the  world.  She 
returned  my  fire  with  her  rifled  bow-gun,  with  a 
shell  which  passed  through  the  chief  engineer’s 
state-room,  through  the  engineer’s  mess-room 
amidships,  and  burst  in  the  boatswain’s  room, 
tearing  four  rooms  all  into  one,  in  its  passage  ex¬ 
ploding  two  charges  of  powder,  which  set  the 
ship  on  fire,  but  it  was  promptly  extinguished  by 
a  party  headed  by  my  first  lieutenant.  Her  second 
went  through  the  boiler  of  the  tugboat  Dragon, 
exploding  it,  and  causing  some  consternation  on 
board  my  ship  for  the  moment,  until  the  matter 
was  explained.  This  time  I  had  concentrated  upon 
her  an  incessant  fire  from  my  gun-deck,  spar- 
deck  and  forecastle  pivot-guns,  and  was  informed 
by  my  marine  officer,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
poop,  that  at  least  fifty  solid  shot  struck  her  on 
her  slanting  side,  without  producing  any  appa¬ 
rent  effect.  By  the  time  she  had  fired  her  third 
shell,  the  little  Monitor  had  come  down  upon  her, 
placing  herself  between  us,  and  compelled  her  to 
change  her  position,  in  doing  which  she  ground¬ 
ed,  and  again  I  poured  into  her  all  the  guns  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  As  soon  as 
she  got  off,  she  stood  down  the  bay,  the  little 
battery  chasing  her  with  all  speed,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  Merrimac  turned  around,  and  ran  full 
speed  into  her  antagonist.  For  a  moment  I  was 
anxious,  but  instantly  I  saw  a  shot  plunge  into 
the  iron  roof  of  the  Merrimac,  which  surely  must 
have  damaged  her,  for  some  time  after  the  rebels 
concentrated  their  whole  battery  upon  the  tower 
and  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  and  soon  after  the 
latter  stood  down  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  we 
thought  it  probable  she  had  exhausted  her  sup¬ 
ply  of  ammunition,  or  sustained  some  injury. 
Soon  after  the  Merrimac  and  the  two  other  steam¬ 
ers  headed  for  my  ship,  and  I  then  felt  to  the 
fullest  extent  my  condition.  I  was  hard  and  im¬ 
movable  aground,  and  they  could  take  position 
under  my  stern  and  rake  me.  I  had  expended 
most  of  my  solid  shot,  and  my  ship  was  badly 
crippled,  and  my  officers  and  men  were  worn  out 
with  fatigue ;  but  even  in  this  extreme  dilemma 
I  determined  never  to  give  up  the  ship  to  the  re¬ 
bels,  and  after  consulting  my  officers,  I  ordered 
every  preparation  to  be  made  to  destroy  the  ship, 
after  all  hope  was  gone  to  save  her.  On  ascend¬ 
ing  the  poop-deck,  I  observed  that  the  enemy’s 
vessels  had  changed  their  course,  and  were  head¬ 
ing  for  Craney  Island;  then  I  determined  to 
lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  overboard  my  eight- 
inch  guns,  hoisting  out  provisions,  starting  water 
etc.  At  two  p.5i.  I  proceeded  to  make  another 
attempt  to  save  the  ship,  by  the  use  of  a  number 
of  powerful  tugs  and  the  steamer  S.  R.  Spaulding 


— kindly  sent  to  my  assistance  by  Captain  Tal- 
madge,  Quartermaster  at  Fortress  Monroe — and 
succeeded  in  dragging  her  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
then  she  was  again  immovable,  the  tide  having 
fallen.  At  two  a. si.  this  morning  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ship  once  more  afloat,  and  am  now  at 
anchor  opposite  Fortress  Monroe. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  during 
the  whole  of  these  trying  scenes,  the  officers  and 
men  conducted  themselves  with  great  courage 
and  coolness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  jmur  very  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  G.  J.  Van  Brunt, 

Captain  IT.  S.  N.,  Commanding  Frigate  Slinnesota. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMANDER  RADFORD’S  REPORT. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  March  10, 1862. 

Sir  :  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  have  to  report 
the  loss  of  the  United  States  ship  Cumberland, 
under  my  command,  on  the  eighth  inst.,  at  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.  I  was  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Roanoke,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  as  member  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  when  the  Merrimac  came  out  from  Nor¬ 
folk.  I  immediately  procured  a  horse,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  all  despatch  to  Newport  News,  where 
I  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  Cumberland 
sunk,  by  being  run  into  by  the  rebel  iron -clad 
steamer  Merrimac.  Though  I  could  not  reach 
the  Cumberland  before  the  action  was  over,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that,  so  long  as 
her  guns  were  above  water,  every  one  on  board 
must  have  done  his  duty  nobly.  I  send  with  this 
the  report,  by  Lieut.  George  W.  Morris,  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  he  being,  in  my  absence,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer,  and  also  the  Surgeon’s  report  of  the  wounded 
saved.  The  loss  was  very  large  in  killed,  wound¬ 
ed  and  drowned,  though  the  number  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to 
make  the  loss  one  hundred.  I  send  also  a  list 
of  the  men  known  to  have  been  saved,  but  have 
no  accurate  means  of  giving  the  names  of  those 
lost  or  killed,  as  no  officer  or  man  brought  any¬ 
thing  on  shore  save  what  he  stood  in,  conse¬ 
quently  I  have  no  muster-roll  of  the  crew. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Radford, 

Commander. 

The  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Report  of  the  Side  and  Wounded  of  the  United 

States  sloop -of -war  Cumberland.  March  10, 

1862: 

Geo.  W.  Butt,  seaman,  Virginia,  hospital  of 
Seventh  regiment,  Camp  Butler  ;  burns  and  con¬ 
tusions  of  head  and  face. 

John  Grady,  seaman,  Ireland,  hospital  of  the 
Seventh  regiment,  Camp  Butler ;  lacerated  wound 
of  right  arm,  burns  of  face. 

John  McGwin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  hospital  at 
Fort  Monroe  ;  slight  wound  right  side  of  head. 

John  Bates,  New-York  City,  hospital  at  Fort 
Monroe ;  slight  wounds  on  left  arm  and  buttock. 
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John  Orvine,  Assistant  Mate,  Roxbury,  Mass., 
hospital  at  Fort  Monroe  ;  wound  on  left  heel. 

Edward  Cobb,  Signal  -  Quartermaster,  Boston, 
hospital  at  Fort  Monroe;  wounds  slight  of  head, 
throat  and  abdomen. 

John  Gardner,  Quartermaster,  New-York  City, 
hospital  at  Fort  Monroe ;  contusion  of  right  thigh. 

_  Alexander  McFadden,  Mate,  Philadelphia,  hos¬ 
pital  at  Fort  Monroe ;  lacerated  wound  of  left 
fore-arm. 

John  B.  Cavenaugh,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  hospital 
at  Fort  Monroe ;  slight  wound  over  the  left  temple. 

John  Bart,  Ireland,  hospital  at  Fort  Monroe; 
contusion  and  abrasion  of  back. 

J.  Y.  Russell,  Philadelphia,  hospital  at  Fort 
Monroe;  exhaustion — a  long  time  in  the  water. 

Lochlin  Livingston,  Boston,  Mass.,  hospital  at 
F ort  Monroe  ;  intermittent  fever. 

James  Benson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  hospital  at  Fort 
Monroe ;  rheumatism. 

M.  Stuyvesant,  Master,  Cincinnati,  0.,  hospital 
at  Fort  Monroe;  slight  penetration-wound  on  left 
forearm  from  splinter. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

Chas.  Martin, 

United  States  Navy. 
Wm.  Radford, 
Commander  United  States  Navy. 

LIEUTENANT  MORRIS’S  REPORT. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  March  9, 1862. 

Sir  :  Yesterday  morning,  at  nine  a.m.,  I  discov¬ 
ered  two  steamers  at  anchor  off  Smithfield  Point, 
on  the  left-hand  or  western  side  of  the  river,  dis¬ 
tant  about  twelve  miles.  At  twelve  meridian  I 
discovered  three  vessels  under  steam,  standing 
down  the  Elizabeth  river  toward  Sewall’s  Point. 
I  beat  to  quarters,  double-breeched  the  guns  on 
the  main  deck,  and  cleared  ship  for  action. 

At  one  p.m.  the  enemy  hove  in  sight,  gradual¬ 
ly  nearing  us.  The  iron-clad  steamer  Merrimac, 
accompanied  by  two  steam  gunboats,  passed 
ahead  of  the  Congress  frigate  and  steered  down 
toward  us.  We  opened  fire  on  her.  She  stood 
on  and  struck  us  under  the  starboard  fore-chan¬ 
nels.  She  delivered  her  fire  at  the  same  time. 
The  destruction  was  great.  We  returned  the  fire 
with  solid  shot  with  alacrity. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  three  the  water  had 
gained  upon  us,  notwithstanding  the  pumps  were 
kept  actively  employed  to  a  degree  that,  the  for¬ 
ward-magazine  being  drowned,  we  had  to  take 
powder  from  the  after-magazine  for  the  ten-inch 
gun.  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  three,  the 
water  had  risen  to  the  main  hatchway,  and  the 
ship  cantered  to  port,  and  we  delivered  a  parting 
fire — each  man  trying  to  save  himself  by  jump¬ 
ing  overboard. 

Timely  notice  was  given,  and  all  the  wounded 
who  could  walk  were  ordered  out  of  the  cockpit ; 
but  those  of  the  wounded  who  had  been  carried 
into  the  sick  bay  and  on  the  berth-deck,  were  so 
mangled  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  individualize.  Alike, 
ths  officers  and  men  all  behaved  in  the  most  gal¬ 
lant;  manner.  Lieut.  Selfridge  and  Master  Stuy¬ 


vesant  were  in  command  of  the  gun-deck  divi¬ 
sions,  and  they  did  all  that  noble  and  gallant  offi¬ 
cers  could  do.  Acting  Masters  Randall  and  Ken- 
nison,  who  had  charge  each  of  a  pivot-gun,  show¬ 
ed  the  most  perfect  coolness,  and  did  all  they 
could  to  save  our  noble  ship  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  without  avail.  Among  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship  were  Sergeant  Martin  and  Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon  Kershaw,  who  did  all  they  could  for  the 
wounded  promptly  and  faithfully. 

The  loss  we  sustained  I  cannot  yet  inform  you 
of,  but  it  has  been  very  great.  The  warrant  and 
steerage  officers  could  not  have  been  more  prompt 
and  active  than  they  were  at  their  different  sta¬ 
tions.  Chaplain  Lenhart  is  missing.  Master’s 
mate  John  Harrington  was  killed.  I  should 
judge  we  have  lost  upward  of  one  hundred  men. 
I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  all  did  their 
duty,  and  we  sank  with  the  American  flag  flying 
at  the  peak.  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

Geo.  M.  Morris, 

Lieut,  and  Executive  Officer. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  PENDERGRAST. 

Lieut.  Pendergrast  states  that,  “  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  late  commanding  officer,  Joseph  B. 
Smith,  it  becomes -my  painful  duty  to  make  a 
report  to  you  of  the  part  which  the  United  States 
frigate  Congress  took  in  the  efforts  of  our  vessels 
at  Newport  News  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  rebel 
flotilla  on  the  eighth  instant.”  The  report  says 
that  “when  the  Merrimac,  with  three  small  gun¬ 
boats,  was  seen  steaming  down  from  Norfolk,  and 
had  approached  near  enough  to  discover  her 
character,  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action.  At 
ten  minutes  past  two  the  Merrimac  opened  with 
her  bow-gun  with  grape,  passing  us  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards,  receiving  our  broadside  and  giving  one  in 
return.  After  passing  the  Congress,  she  ran  into 
and  sunk  the  Cumberland.  The  smaller  vessels 
then  attacked  us,  killing  and  wounding  many  of 
our  crew.  Seeing  the  fete  of  the  Cumberland, 
we  set  the  jib  and  topsail,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gunboat  Zouave,  ran  the  vessel  ashore. 
At  half-past  two,  the  Merrimac  took  a  position 
astern  of  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  and  raked  us  fore  and  aft  with 
shells,  while  one  of  the  smaller  steamers  kept  up 
a  fire  on  our  starboard  quarter.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Patrick  Henry  and  the  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  rebel  steamers,  appeared  from  up  the  James 
River,  firing  with  precision,  and  doing  us  great 
damage.  Our  two  stern-guns  were  our  only 
means  of  defence.  These  were  soon  disabled, 
one  being  dismounted,  and  the  other  having  its 
muzzle  knocked  away.  The  men  were  knocked 
away  from  them  with  great  rapidity  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy.” 

Lieut.  Pendergrast  first  learned  of  the  death 
of  Lieut.  Smith  at  half-past  four  o’clock.  “  The 
death  happened  ten  minutes  previous.  Seeing 
that  our  men  were  being  killed  without  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  relief  from  the  Minnesota,  which  vessel 
had  run  ashore  in  attempting  to  get  up  to  us  from 
Hampton  Roads,  not  being  able  to  get  a  single 
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gun  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  ship  being 
on  tire  in  several  places,  upon  consultation  with 
Commander -William  Smith,  we  deemed  it  proper 
to  haul  down  our  colors,  without  any  further  loss 
of  life  on  our  part.  We  were  soon  boarded  by 
an  officer  of  the  Merrimac,  who  said  he  would 
take  charge  of  the  ship.  He  left  shortly  after¬ 
ward,.  and  a  small  tug  came  alongside,  whose 
captain  demanded  that  we  should  surrender  and 
get  out  of  the  ship,  as  he  intended  to  burn  her  im¬ 
mediately.  A  sharp  fire  with  muskets  and  artil¬ 
lery  was  maintained  from  our  troops  ashore  upon 
the  tug,  having  the  effect  of  driving  her  off.  The 
Merrimac  again  opened  upon  us,  although  we  had 
a  peak  to  show  that  we  were  out  of  action.  Af¬ 
ter  having  fired  several  shells  into  us,  she  left  us, 
and  engaged  the  Minnesota  and  the  shore-batte¬ 
ries,  after  which,  Lieut.  Pendergrast  states,  the 
wounded  were  taken  ashore  in  small  boats,  the 
ship  having  been  on  fire  from  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  from  hot  shot  fired  by  the  Merrimac, 
lie  reports  the  death  of  the  following  officers : 
Lieut.  Joseph  B.  Smith,  Acting  Master  Thomas 
Moore,  and  Pilot  Wm.  Rhodes. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  WATSON. 

United  States  Steamer  Dragon,  March  8,  1S62. 

At  six  p.m.,  went  alongside  of  the  Roanoke, 
and  was  ordered  to  get  up  a  big  head  of  steam, 
and  go  on  the  starboard  side  and  make  fast,  as 
the  Merrimac  wras  in  sight,  and  the  signal  given 
to  get  under  weigh  and  go  after  her.  At  half-past 
one  p. si.,  slipped  the  anchors  of  the  Roanoke 
and  started  for  the  Merrimac.  At  two  p.m.,  re¬ 
ceived. orders  to  take  a  hawser  and  go  ahead,  as 
the  ship  had  got  ashore,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
get  her  head  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  same 
time  the  batteries  at  Sewall’s  Point  opened  on 
the  tow,  which  was  immediately  responded  to  by 
the  Roanoke  and  Dragon.  On  nearing  Newport 
News,  I  was  ordered  to  tow  the  Roanoke  head 
toward  the  Rip  Raps,  and  let  go,  and  go  to  the 
Minnesota  and  render  every  assistance  possible, 
which  was  done  with  a  will.  Arriving  at  the 
Minnesota,  took  position  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Yorktown  and  Jamestown.  Kept  it  up  until 
dark,  when  we  received  orders  to  cease  firing  and 
lay  by  the  ship  until  morning.  At  two  a.m., 
tried  to  tow  the  Minnesota  off  the  bottom,  and 
succeeded  only  to  ground  in  another  and  more  ex¬ 
posed  place.  Made  fast  for  the  night.  Second 
day,  at  eight  a.m.,  we  were  ordered  to  take  up 
position  as  best  we  could,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Yorktown.  and  Jamestown,  with  good  effect  ; 
could  plainly  see  our  shells  bursting  on  the  ene¬ 
my.  At  twelve  m.,  received  orders  to  go  along¬ 
side.  of  the  Minnesota,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in 
towing  her  off.  Made  fast  on  the  port-side,  be¬ 
ing  in  direct  line  of  the  Merrimac’s  batteries.  At 
the  same  moment  received  two  shots  from  her 
one  taking  effect  in  the  boiler,  blowing  up  the 
vessel,  together  with  the  captain  and  three  men  • 
seriously  wounding  Charles  J.  Freese ;  badly 
scalding  Ben.  S.  Hungerford,  and  breaking  the 

legs  of -  McDonald,  which  will  have  to  be 

amputated.  Received  orders  to  get  on  board  the 


Minnesota.  Vessel  on  fire.  Shortly  after  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  get  bags  and  hammocks  on  board 
of  the  Whitehall. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  at  the  time : 

Acting  Master  Commanding. — Wm.  Watson. 

First  Engineer,  r- W m.  A.  Seward. 

Second  Engineer. — Thomas  Jordan. 

Master's  Mate. — Wm.  Bowdin. 

Quartermaster. — Ben.  S.  Hungerford. 

Steward. — Jeferine  Banditche. 

Six  firemen  and  ten  seamen. 

Wm.  Watson, 

Captain. 

Ct.  V.  FOX’S  DESPATCH. 

Fortress  Monroe,  March  9,  6.45  p.m. 
Gideon  Wells ,  Secretary  of  the  Nary : 

The  Monitor  arrived  at  ten  p.m.,  yesterday,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  protection  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota,  lying  aground  just  opposite  Newport 
News.  At  seven  a.m.,  to-day,  the  Merrimac,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  wooden  steamers  and  several 
tugs,  stood  out  toward  the  Minnesota  and  opened 
fire.  The  Monitor  met  them  at  once,  and  opened 
her  fire,  when  all  the  enemy’s  vessels  retired,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Merrimac.  These  two  iron-clad  ves¬ 
sels  fought,  part  of  the  time  touching  each  other, 
from  eight  a.m.  to  noon,  when  the  Merrimac  re¬ 
tired.  Whether  she  is  injured  or  not  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Worden,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Monitor,  handled  her  with  great  skill, 
assisted  by  Chief-Engineer  Stimers.  Lieut.  Wor¬ 
den  was  injured  by  the  cement  from  the  pilot¬ 
house  being  driven  into  his  eyes,  but  I  trust  not 
seriously.  The  Minnesota  kept  up  a  continuous 
fire,  and  is  herself  somewhat  injured.  She  was 
moved  considerably  to-day  and  M  ill  probably  be 
off  to-night.  The  Monitor  is  uninjured,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  repel  any  attack. 

G.  V.  Fox, 

Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

ENGINEER  STIMERS’  LETTER. 

Iron-Clad  Monitor  ) 

Hampton  Roads,  March  9,  1862.  j 

My  Dear  Sir  :  After  a  stormy  passage,  which 
proved  us  to  be  the  finest  sea-boat  I  was  ever  in, 
we  fought  the  Merrimac  for  more  than  three 
hours  this  forenoon,  and  sent  her  back  to  Nor¬ 
folk  in  a  sinking  condition.  Iron-clad  against 
iron-clad.  We  manoeuvred  about  the  bay  here, 
and  went  at  each  other  with  mutual  fierceness. 

I  consider  that  both  ships  were  well  fought ;  we 
were  struck  twenty-two  times :  pilot-house  twice, 
turret  nine  times,  side-armor  eight  times,  deck 
three  times.  The  only  vulnerable  point  was  the 
pilot  -  house.  One  of  your  great  logs  (nine  by 
twelve  inches  thick)  is  broken  in  two.  The  shot 
struck  just  outside  of  where  the  captain  had  his 
eye,  and  it  has  disabled  him  by  destroying  his 
left  eye  and  temporarily  blinding  the  other.  The 
log  is  not  quite  in  two,  but  is  broken  and  pressed 
inward  one  and  a  half  inches.  [The  “  log  ”  al¬ 
luded  to  is  made  of  wrought-iron  of  the  best  ma 
terial.]  She  tried  to  run  us  down  and  sink  us  as 
she  did  the  Cumberland  yesterday,  but  she  got 
the  worst  of  it.  Her  bow  passed  over  our  deck, 
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and  our  sharp  upper-edged  side  cut  through  the 
light  iron  shoe  upon  her  stem  and  well  into  her 
oak.  She  will  not  try  that  again.  She  gave  us 
a  tremendous  thump,  but  did  not  injure  us  in  the 
least.  We  are  just  able  to  find  the  point  of 
contact. 

The  turret  is  a  splendid  structure.  I  don’t 
think  much  of  the  shield,  but  the  pendulums  are 
fine  things,  though  I  cannot  tell  you  how  they 
would  stand  the  shot,  as  they  were  not  hit. 

You  were  very  correct  in  your  estimate  of 
the  effect  of  shot  upon  the  man  inside  of  the  tur¬ 
ret  when  it  was  struck  near  him.  Three  men 
were  knocked  down,  of  whom  I  was  one ;  the 
other  two  had  to  be  carried  below,  but  I  was  not 
disabled  at  all,  and  the  others  recovered  before 
the  battle  was  over.  Captain  Worden  stationed 
himself  at  the  pilot-house,  Greene  fired  the  guns, 
and  I  turned  the  turret  until  the  Captain  was  dis¬ 
abled  and  was  relieved  by  Greene,  when  I  man¬ 
aged  the  turret  myself,  Master  Stodden  having 
been  one  of  the  two  stunned  men. 

Captain  Ericsson,  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  great  success.  Thousands  have  this  day 
blessed  you.  I  have  heard  whole  crews  cheer 
you.  Every  man  feels  that  you  have  saved  this 
place  to  the  nation  by  furnishing  us  with  the 
means  to  whip  an  iron-clad  frigate  that  was,  until 
our  arrival,  having  it  all  her  own  way  with  our 
most  powerful  vessels. 

I  am,  with  much  esteem,  very  truly  yours, 

Ai*ban  C.  Stimeks. 

Captain  J.  Ekicsson, 

No.  95  Franklin  Street,  New-York. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  TO  THE  REBEL  CONGRESS, 

SUNT  IN  MARCH  13,  1862. 
president’s  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and,  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  Confederate  States : 

I  herewith  transmit  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  of  this  date,  covering  the  official  report 
of  the  naval  engagement  between  the  James 
River  squadron  and  the  enemy’s  fleet  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  on  the  eighth  instant.  The  officers 
and  men  of  the  navy  engaged  in  this  brilliant  af¬ 
fair  deserve  well  of  the  country,  and  are  com¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  Congress..  The 
disparity  of  the  forces  engaged  did  not  justify  the 
anticipation  of  so  great  a  victory,  and  it  is  doubly 
gratifying  that  it  has  been  won  upon  an  element 
where  we  were  supposed  to  he  least  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  enemy.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  hoist¬ 
ing,  on  the  frigate  Congress,  a  white  flag,  and  re¬ 
newing  fire  from  that  vessel  under  the  impunity 
thus  obtained.  Jefferson  Davis. 

March  11,  1862. 

C.  S.  Steam-Battery  Virginia,  ) 

Off  Sewall’s  Point,  March  8,  1862.  j 

Flag-Officer  :  In  consequence  of  the  wound 
of  Flag-Officer  Buchanan,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
report  that  the  Virginia  left  the  yard  this  morn¬ 
ing,  at  eleven  a.m.,  steamed  down  the  river  past 
our  batteries  and  over  to  Newport  News,  where 


we  engaged  the  batteries  ashore,  and  also  two 
large  steam  frigates,  supposed  to  be  the  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Roanoke,  and  a  sailing  frigate  and  seve¬ 
ral  small  steamers,  armed  with  heavy  rifled  guns. 
We  sunk  the  Cumberland,  drove  the  Congress 
ashore,  when  she  hauled  down  her  colors  and 
hoisted  the  white  flag ;  but  she  fired  upon  us 
with  the  white  flag  flying,  wounding  Lieut.  Minor 
and  several  of  our  men.  We  again  opened  fire 
upon  her,  and  she  is  now  in  flames.  The  shoal- 
water  prevented  our  reaching  the  other  frigates. 
This,  with  the  approach  of  night,  we  think,  saved 
them  from  destruction.  Our  loss  is  two  killed 
and  eight  wounded.  Two  of  our  guns  have  the 
muzzles  shot  off.  The  prow  was  twisted  and  the 
armor  somewhat  damaged.  The  anchor  and  all 
flagstaff’s  shot  away,  and  smoke-stack  and  steam- 
pipe  were  riddled.  The  bearing  of  the  officers 
and  men  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  in 
fact  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  after  the 
noble  and  daring  conduct  of  the  Flag-Officer, 
whose  wound  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  on  board, 
who  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  themselves  in 
order  to  save  him.  We  were  accompanied  from 
the  yard  by  the  Beaufort  (Lieut.  Parker)  and 
Raleigh,  (Lieut.  Alexander,)  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  up  the  James  River  that  the  ac- 
tion  had  commenced  we  were  joined  by  the 
Patrick  Henry,  (Com.  Tucker,)  the  Jamestown, 
(Lieut.  Barney,)  and  the  Teazer,  (Serg.  Webb,) 
all  which  were  actually  engaged,  and  rendered 
very  effective  service.  Enclosed  I  send  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  report  of  casualties.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Catesby  Ap  R.  Jones. 

Executive  and  Ordnance  0 nicer. 

Flag-Officer  F.  Forest. 

The  official  report  of  the  naval  battle  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  was  read.  The  accompanying  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  Flag-Of¬ 
ficer  F.  Buchanan  was  disabled  near  the  close  of 
tfie  engagement  by  a  painful  wound,  though  not 
very  dangerous.  The  report  was  made  by  the 
executive  officer,  upon  whom  the  command  de¬ 
volved,  Lieut.  Jones.  The  confederate  vessels 
engaged  were  the  steam-sloop  Virginia,  of  ten 
guns ;  the  Patrick  Henry,  Com.  Tucker,  of  six 
guns ;  the  Jamestown,  Lieut.-Com.  Barney,  of 
two  guns  ;  the  Raleigh,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Alexander ;  the  Beaufort,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Parker;  the  Teazer,  Lieut.  Commanding  Webb, 
each  of  one  gun.  With  this  force  (twenty  guns) 
Flag-Officer  Buchanan  engaged  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
consisting  of  the  frigate  Cumberland,  of  twenty- 
four  guns  ;  the  Congress,  of  fifty  guns  ;  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  fifty  guns;  the  steam-frigate  Minne¬ 
sota,  of  forty  guns ;  the  enemy’s  batteries  at 
Newport  News  and  several  small  steamers,  armed 
with  heavy  rifled  guns. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half-past  three 
p. Mi,  and  at  four  p.m.  Capt.  Buchanan  had  sunk 
the  Cumberland,  captured  and  burned  the  Con¬ 
gress,  disabled  and  driven  the  Minnesota  ashore, 
and  defeated  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Roanoke, 
which  sought  shelter  under  the  guns  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  Two  of  the  enemy’s  small  steamers 
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were  blown  up,  and  the  two  transport-steamers 
were  captured. 

The  Cumberland  went  down  with  all  on  board, 
her  tops  only  remaining  above  water,  but  many 
of  her  people  were  saved  by  boats  from  the 
shore. 

The  flag  of  the  Congress  and  the  sword  of  the 
officer  commanding  at  the  time  of  her  surrender 
are  at  the  Navy  Department. 

The  report  concludes  as  follows : 

To  the  dashing  courage,  the  patriotism,  and 
eminent  ability  of  Flag-Officer  Buchanan,  and  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  his  squadron,  our  country 
is  indebted  for  this  brilliant  achievement,  which 
will  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  heroic 
contests  of  naval  history.  S.  R.  Mallory. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

LETTERS  AND  NARRATIVES. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PILOT  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Smith,  pilot  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Cumberland,  at  the  time  of  her  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  iron-plated  steamer  Merrimac,  gives 
the  following  authentic  statement  of  the  great 
naval  battle  in  Hampton  Roads  : 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  United  States  frigate 
Cumberland  laid  off  in  the  roads  at  Newport 
News,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore, 
the  Congress  being  two  hundred  yards  south  of 
us.  The  morning  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
the  day  opened  without  any  noteworthy  incident. 
About  eleven  o’clock,  a  dark-looking  object  was 
discovered  coming  round  Craney  Island  through 
Norfolk  Channel,  and  proceeding  straight  in  our 
direction.  It  was  instantly  recognised  as  the 
Merrimac.  We  had  been  on  the  lookout  for  her 
for  some  time,  and  were  as  well  prepared  then  as 
we  could  have  been  at  any  other  time,  or  as  we 
have  been  during  the  last  six  months.  As  she 
came  ploughing  through  the  water  right  onward 
toward  our  port -bow,  she  looked  like  a  huge 
half-submerged  crocodile.  Her  sides  seemed  of 
solid  iron,  except  where  the  guns  pointed  from 
the  narrow  ports,  and  rose  slantingly  from  the 
water  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  arched  back 
of  a  tortoise.  Probably  the  extreme  height  of 
the  apex  from  the  water’s  edge,  perpendicularly, 
wras  ten  feet.  At  her  prow  I  could  see  the  iron 
ram  projecting,  straight  forward,  somewhat  above 
the  water’s  edge,  and  apparently  a  mass  of  iron. 
Small  boats  were  slung  or  fastened  to  her  sides, 
and  the  rebel  flag  floated  from  one  staff,  while  a 
pennant  was  fixed  to  another  at  the  stern.  There 
was  a  smoke-stack  or  pipe  near  her  middle,  and 
she  was  probably  a  propeller,  no  side-wheels  or 
machinery  being  visible.  She  is  probably  cov¬ 
ered  with  railroad-iron.  Immediately  on  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  Merrimac,  the  command  was  given 
to  make  ready  for  instant  action.  All  hands  were 
ordered  to  their  places,  and  the  Cumberland  was 
sprung  across  the  channel,  so  that  her  broadside 
would  bear  on  the  Merrimac.  The  armament  we 
could  bring  to  bear  on  the  Merrimac  was  about 
eleven  nine  and  ten-inch  Dahlgren  guns,  and  two 
pivot-guns  of  the  same  make.  The  gunners  were 
at  their  posts,  and  we  waited  eagerly  for  her  ap¬ 


proach  within  range.  She  came  up  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  knots  per  hour.  When  the  Merri¬ 
mac  arrived  within  about  a  mile,  we  opened  on 
her  with  our  pivot-guns,  and  as  soon  as  we  could 
bear  upon  her,  our  whole  broadside  commenced. 
Still  she  came  on,  the  balls  bouncing  upon  her 
mailed  sides  like  India-rubber,  apparently  making 
not  the  least  impression,  except  to  cut  off  her 
flag-staff,  and  thus  bring  down  the  confederate 
colors.  None  of  her  crew  ventured  at  that  time 
on  her  outside  to  replace  them,  and  she  fought 
thenceforward  with  only  her  pennant  flying.  She 
appeared  to  obey  her  helm,  and  be  very  readily 
handled,  making  all  her  movements  and  evolu¬ 
tions  with  apparent  facility  and  readiness.  We 
had  probably  fired  six  or  eight  broadsides  when  a 
shot  was  received  from  one  of  her  guns  which 
killed  five  of  our  marines.  It  was  impossible  for 
our  vessel  to  get  out  of  her  way,  and  the  Merri¬ 
mac  soon  crushed  her  iron  horn  or  ram  into  the 
Cumberland,  just  starboard  the  main  chains,  un¬ 
der  the  bluff  of  the  port-bow,  knocking  a  hole  in 
the  side,  near  the  water-line,  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  hogshead,  and  driving  the  vessel  back  upon 
her  anchors  with  great  force.  The  water  came 
rushing  into  the  hold.  The  Merrimac  then  back¬ 
ed  out  and  discharged  her  guns  at  us,  the  shot 
passing  through  the  main  bay  and  killing  five 
sick  men.  The  water  was  all  the  while  rushing 
in  the  hole  made  by  the  ram,  so  that  in  five  min¬ 
utes  it  was  up  to  the  sick-bay  on  the  berth-deck. 
In  the  mean  time  her  broadsides  swept  our  men 
away,  killed  and  maimed,  and  also  set  our  vessel 
on  fire  in  the  forward  part.  The  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  were  wounded. 
The  sick-bay,  berth-deck  and  gun-deck,  were  al¬ 
most  literally  covered  with  men  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  but  the  surviving  ones  still  fought  well,  and 
every  one,  officers  and  men,  displayed  the  utmost 
heroism.  The  fight  lasted  about  three  fourths 
of  an  hour,  the  Cumberland  firing  rapidly,  and 
all  the  time  the  water  pouring  in  the  hold,  and 
by  and  by  the  ports,  as  her  bow  kept  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper.  Near  the  middle  of  the  fight, 
when  the  berth -deck  of  the  Cumberland  had 
sunk  below  water,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Mem- 
mac  came  out  of  a  port  to  the  outside  of  her  iron- 
plated  roof,  and  a  ball  from  one  of  our  guns  in¬ 
stantly  cut  him  in  two.  That  was  the  last  and 
only  rebel  that  ventured  within  sight,  the  rest  re¬ 
maining  in  their  safe,  iron-walled  enclosure.  We 
fired  constantly,  and  the  Merrimac  occasionally, 
but  every  shot  told  upon  our  wooden  vessel  and 
brave  crew.  Her  guns  being  without  the  least 
elevation,  pointed  straight  at  us  along  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  her  nearness,  she  being  much 
of  the  time  within  three  hundred  yards,  made  it 
an  easy  matter  to  send  each  ball  to  its  exact 
mark.  Probably  her  guns  would  be  useless  at  a 
considerable  distance,  as  it  appears  impossible  to 
elevate  them.  Finally,  after  about  three  fourths 
of  an  hour  of  the  most  severe  fighting,  our  vessel 
sank,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  still  waving.  That 
flag  was  finally  submerged,  but  after  the  hull 
grounded  on  the  sands,  fifty -four  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  our  pennant  was  still  flying 
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from  the  topmast  above  the  waves.  None  of  our 
men  were  captured,  but  many  were  drowned  as 
the  vessel  went.  We  had  about  four  hundred  on 
board,  and  I  suppose  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  were  killed  during  the  engage¬ 
ment  and  drowned  at  the  sinking.  Lieut.  George 
M.  Morris  was  in  command  of  the  vessel,  Capt. 
Radford  being  absent  on  the  Roanoke  at  a  court 
of  inquiry.  Very  few  of  our  men  swam  ashore, 
most  of  those  who  were  rescued  from  the  water 
being  saved  by  small  boats.  The  Merrimac  seemed 
to  be  uninjured,  although  her  small  boats  and 
flagstaff  were  shot  away  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action. 

The  Merrimac  then  turned  to  the  Congress, 
which  lay  probably  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
south  of  where  the  Cumberland  was.  The  Mer¬ 
rimac  came  up  under  her  stern,  and  her  crew 
fired  their  pistols  into  the  ports  of  the  Congress 
as  she  approached.  I  saw  her  fire  on  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  sailors  of  that  vessel  say  that  the 
Merrimac  struck  her ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure. 
The  Congress  had  a  good  crew  of  fifty  men  from 
the  Cumberland,  previously  taken  on  board ;  fifty 
from  the  Minnesota,  fifty  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
fifty  from  the  Roanoke,  and  some  others.  Lieut. 
Joseph  Smith,  who  was  in  command,  was  killed 
by  a  shot.  A  great  many  of  the  Naval  Brigade 
were  also  killed.  The  entire  command  seemed 
to  have  acted  bravely  during  the  engagement, 
which  probably  lasted  not  over  a  half  an  hour, 
when  the  white  flag  was  run  up.  During  that 
night,  some  sailors  and  men  of  the  Congress  re¬ 
turned  and  set  fire  to  her,  and  she  blew  up  about 
twelve  o’clock.  Neither  the  shot  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  nor  Congress  appeared  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  Merrimac,  bounding  off  harmlessly,  with  a 
loud  ringing  sound  from  the  iron  plates. 

The  engagement  with  the  Minnesota  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  four  men  on  the  latter  vessel, 
which  was  aground.  The  Merrimac  did  not  seem 
to  like  to  go  near  her,  perhaps  on  account  of  her 
large  armament  of  heavy  guns,  but  more  proba¬ 
bly  because  she  was  afraid  also  of  getting  aground, 
the  water  being  quite  shallow  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  Minnesota  is  not  much  injured.  She 
was  off,  and  steaming  down  about  six  o’clock  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

The  Monitor  came  in  Saturday  night  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  past  the  Minnesota.  The  rebel  steam¬ 
ers  Jamestown  and  Yorktown  were  not  iron-plat¬ 
ed,  or  at  any  rate,  only  partially  so.  They  came 
down  in  the  daylight,  making  for  the  Minnesota, 
but  to  their  surprise  found  the  Monitor  ready  to 
receive  them.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Monitor 
moved  close  up  to  the  Merrimac,  and,  side  by 
side,  engaged  her  for  four  hours  and  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Once  the  Merrimac  dashed  her  iron  prow 
squarely  against  the  Monitor,  but  did  not  injure 
that  vessel  in  the  least.  The  Monitor  in  turn  de¬ 
termined  to  try  her  force  in  a  similar  operation, 
but  in  some  unaccountable  manner  the  wheel  or 
other  steering  apparatus  became  entangled,  it  is 
said,  and  the  Monitor  rushed  by,  just  missing  her 
aim.  Capt.  Worden  is  confident  that  he  put  three 
shot  through  the  hull  of  his  antagonist— probably 
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through  the  ports.  The  Monitor  fired  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  -  eight  pound  cast-iron  shot. 
The  wrought-iron  shot  were  not  used,  because 
their  great  weight  and  peculiar  construction  rend¬ 
ers  the  guns  much  more  liable  to  burst.  The 
Merrimac  fired  about  forty  shots  on  the  Monitor, 
which  replied  rapidly  as  possible,  but,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  neither  vessel  is  damaged.  Those 
on  board  the  Monitor  say  the  balls  rattled  and 
rang  upon  both  vessels,  and  seemed  to  bound  off 
harmless.  The  Merrimac  is  probably  not  injured, 
at  least  more  than  the  starting  of  a  plate  or  so 
of  her  iron  covering,  and  her  machinery  being 
uninjured,  she  is  probably  fit  to  come  out  again. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  Merrimac  from  com¬ 
ing  out.  She  can  sail  three  knots  an  hour  faster 
than  the  Monitor.  From  her  evolutions,  I  should 
judge  she  can  go  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  knots 
per  hour.  It  is  impossible  to  board  the  Merrimac. 
Should  she  come  out  again,  she  will  be  obliged  to 
pass  within  range  of  the  Union  gun  at  the  Rip 
Raps,  and  a  shot  from  it  might  perhaps  crush 
her  sides,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  so 
heavy  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  the  Union  gun,  in 
all  probability,  might  be  fired  fifty  times  without 
touching  her.  I  do  not  think  the  Merrimac  is 
calculated  to  carry  much  coal,  and  that  might 
have  been  a  reason  for  her  retiring  from  the  con¬ 
test.  The  Monitor  perhaps  might  follow  up  the 
rebel  steamers  and  disable  them,  but  if  she  gets 
among  the  rebel  batteries  a  heavy  fire  might  be 
concentrated  on  her  from  different  points,  and 
she  be  thus  injured,  or  possibly  she  might  be 
grappled  to  and  towed  ashore.  These  and  other 
reasons  may  suffice  to  show  why  the  Monitor  did 
not  follow  among  the  batteries  of  Craney  Island 
and  Norfolk.  Gen..  Wool,  I  understand,  has  or¬ 
dered  all  the  women  and  children  away  from  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  in  anticipation  of  the  Merrimac’ s  re¬ 
appearance. 

During  all  Sunday  morning,  while  the  battle 
was  raging  between  the  two  iron-clad  vessels,  the 
high  cliffs  at  Newport  News  and  vicinity  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  earnestly  watching  the 
progress  of  the  fight. 

BALTIMORE  “AMERICAN”  ACCOUNT. 

The  Merrimac  made  her  appearance,  coming  out 
from  Elizabeth  River  about  noon  on  Saturday. 
She  stood  directly  across  the  roads  toward  New¬ 
port  News.  As  soon  as  she  was  made  out  and 
her  direction  ascertained,  the  crews  were  beat  to 
quarters  on  both  the  Cumberland  and  Congress, 
and  preparations  made  for  what  was  felt  to  be  an 
almost  hopeless  fight,  but  the  determination  to 
make  it  as  desperate  as  possible.  The  Merrimac 
kept  straight  on,  making,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  about  eight  miles  an  hour.  As  she 
passed  the  mouth  of  Nansemond  River,  the  Con¬ 
gress  threw  the  first  shot  at  her,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  answered.  The  Merrimac  passed  the 
Congress,  discharging  a  broadside  at  her,  (one 
shell  from  which  killed  and  disabled  every  man 
except  one  at  gun  No.  Ten,)  and  kept  on  toward 
the  Cumberland,  which  she  approached  at  full 
speed,  striking  her  on  the  port  side  near  the  bow, 
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her  stem  knocking  port  No.  One  and  the  bridle- 
port  into  one,  whilst  her  ram  cut  the  Cumberland 
under  water.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  collision, 
the  Merrimac  discharged  from  her  forward  gun 
an  eleven-inch  shell.  This  shell  raked  the  whole 
gun-deck,  killing  ten  men  at  gun  No.  One,  among 
whom  was  master  mate  John  Harrington,  and 
cutting  off  both  arms  and  legs  of  quarter-gunner 
Wood.  The  water  rushed  in  from  the  hole  made 
below,  and  in  five  minutes  the  ship  began  to  sink 
by  the  head.  Shell  and  solid  shot  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  were  rained  on  the  Merrimac  as  she  passed 
ahead,  but  the  most  glanced  harmlessly  from  the 
incline  of  her  iron-plated  bomb-roof. 

As  the  Merrimac  rounded  to  and  came  up  she 
again  raked  the  Cumberland  with  heavy  fire.  At 
this  fire  sixteen  men  at  gun  No.  Ten  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  were  all  subsequently  carried 
down  in  the  sinking  ship. 

Advancing  with  increased  momentum,  the  Mer¬ 
rimac  struck  the  Cumberland  on  the  starboard 
side,  smashing  her  upper  works  and  cutting  an¬ 
other  hole  below  the  water-line. 

The  ship  now  began  to  rapidly  settle,  and  the 
scene  became  most  horrible.  The  cockpit  was 
filled  with  the  wounded,  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  up.  The  former  magazine  was  under 
water,  but  powder  was  still  supplied  from  the 
after-magazine,  and  the  firing  kept  steadily  up 
by  men  who  knew  that  the  ship  was  sinking  under 
them.  They  worked  desperately  and  unremit- 
tingly,  and  amid  the  din  and  horror  of  the  con¬ 
flict  gave  cheers  for  their  flag  and  the  Union, 
which  were  joined  in  by  the  wounded.  The  decks 
were  slippery  with  blood,  and  arms  and  legs  and 
chunks  of  flesh  were  strewed  about.  The  Merri¬ 
mac  laid  off  at  easy  point-blank  range,  discharg¬ 
ing  her  broadsides  alternately  at  the  Cumberland 
and  the  Congress.  The  water  by  this  time  had 
reached  the  after-magazine  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  men,  however,  kept  at  work,  and  several  cases 
of  powder  were  passed  up  and  the  guns  kept  in 
play.  Several  men  in  the  after  shell-room  lin¬ 
gered  there  too  long  in  their  eagerness  to  pass  up 
shell,  and  were  drowned. 

The  water  had  at  this  time  reached  the  berth 
or  main  gun-deck,  and  it  was  felt  hopeless  and 
useless  to  continue  the  fight  longer.  The  word 
was  given  for  each  man  to  save  himself,  but  after 
this  order  gun  No.  Seven  was  fired,  when  the  ad¬ 
joining  gun,  No.  Six,  was  actually  under  water. 
Ihis  last  shot  was  fired  by  an  active  little  follow 
named  Matthew  Tenney,  whose  courage  had  been 
conspicuous  throughout  the  action.  As  his  port 
was  left  open  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  he  jumped 
to  scramble  out,  but  the  water  rushed  in  with  so 
much  foi'cc  that  he  was  washed  back  and  drowned. 

"YV  hen  the  order  was  given  to  cease  firing,  and  to 
look  out  for  their  safety  in  the  best  way  possible, 
numbers  scampered  through  the  port-holes,  whilst 
others  reached  the  spar-deck  by  the  companion- 
ways.  Some  were  incapable  to  get  out  by  either 
of  these  means,  and  were  carried  by  the  rapidly 
sinking  ship.  Of  those  who  reached  the  upper 
deck,  some  swam  off  to  the  tugs  that  came  out 
from  Newport  News. 


Ihe  Cumberland  sank  in  water  nearly  to  her 
cross-trees.  She  went  down  with  her  flag  still 
flying,  and  it  still  flies  from  the  mast  above  the 
water  that  overwhelmed  her,  a  memento  of  the 
bravest,  most  daring,  and  yet  most  hopeless  de¬ 
fence  that  has  ever  been  made  by  any  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  any  navy  in  the  world.  The  men 
fought  with  a  courage  that  could  not  be  excelled. 
There  was  no  flinching,  no  thought  of  surrender. 

The  whole  number  lost  of  the  Cumberland’s 
crew  was  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  Cumberland  being  thoroughly  demolished, 
the  Merrimac  left  her — not,  to  the  credit  of  the  re¬ 
bels  it  ought  to  be  stated,  firing  either  at  the  men 
clinging  to  the  rigging,  or  at  the  small  boats  on 
the  propeller  AVhildin,  which  were  busily  employ¬ 
ed  rescuing  the  survivors  of  her  crew  —  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  Congress.  The  officers  of 
the  Congress,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  aware  that  she  also  would  be  sunk  if  she  re¬ 
mained  within  reach  of  the  iron  beak  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimac,  had  got  all  sail  on  the  ship,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  running  her  ashore.  The  tug -boat 
Zouave  also  came  out  and  made  fast  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  assisted  in  towing  her  ashore. 

The  Merrimac  then  surged  up,  gave  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  broadside,  receiving  one  in  return,  and 
getting  astern,  raked  the  ship  fore  and  aft.  This 
fire  was  terribly  destructive,  a  shell  killing  every 
man  at  one  of  the  guns  except  one.  Coming 
again  broadside  to  the  Congress,  the  Merrimac 
ranged  slowly  backward  and  forward,  at  less 
than  one  hundred  yards  distant,  and  fired  broad¬ 
side  after  broadside  into  the  Congress.  The  lat¬ 
ter  vessel  replied  manfully  and  obstinately,  every 
gun  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  being  discharg¬ 
ed  rapidly,  but  with  little  effect  upon  the  iron 
monster.  Some  of  the  balls  caused  splinters  of 
iron  to  fly  from  her  mailed  roof,  and  one  shot,  en¬ 
tering  a  port-hole,  is  supposed  to  have  dismount¬ 
ed  a  gun,  as  there  was  no  further  firing  from  that 
port.  The  guns  of  the  Merrimac  appeared  to  be 
specially  trained  on  the  after-magazine  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  shot  after  shot  entered  that  part  of  the 
ship. 

Thus  slowly  drifting  down  with  the  current  and 
again  steaming  up,  the  Merrimac  continued  for  an 
hour  to  fire  into  her  opponent.  Several  times  the 
Congress  was  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  kept 
down.  Finally  the  ship  was  on  fire  in  so  many 
places,  and  the  flames  gathering  such  force,  that  it 
was  hopeless  and  suicidal  to  keep  up  the  defence 
any  longer.  The  National  flag  was  sorrowfully 
hauled  down  and  a  white  flag  hoisted  at  the  peak. 

After  it  was  hoisted  the  Merrimac  continued  to 
fire,  perhaps  not  discovering  the  white  flag,  but 
soon  after  ceased  firing. 

A  small  rebel  tug  that  had  followed  the  Merri¬ 
mac  out  of  Norfolk  then  came  alongside  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  young  officer  gained  the  gun-deck 
through  a  port-hole,  announced  that  he  came  on 
ward  to  take  command,  and  ordered  the  officers 
on  board  the  tug. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  refused  to  go  on 
ward,  hoping  from  the  nearness  to  the  shore  that 
they  would  be  able  to  reach  it,  and  unwilling  to 
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become  prisoners  whilst  the  least  chance  of  es¬ 
cape  remained.  Some  of  the  men,  supposed  to 
number  about  forty,  thinking  the  tug  was  one  of 
our  vessels,  rushed  on  board.  At  this  moment 
the  members  of  an  Indiana  regiment  at  Newport 
News,  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to  the  beach 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  rebel  tug.  The  tug 
hastily  put  off,  and  the  Merrimac  again  opened 
fire  upon  the  Congress.  The  fire  not  being  re¬ 
turned  from  the  ship,  the  Merrimac  commenced 
shelling  the  woods  and  camps  at  Newport  News, 
fortunately,  however,  without  doing  much  dam¬ 
age,  only  one  or  two  casualties  occurring. 

By  the  time  all  were  ashore,  it  was  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  Congress  was  in  a 
bright  sheet  of  flame  fore  and  aft.  She  continued 
to  burn  until  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  her  guns, 
which  were  loaded  and  trained,  going  off  as  they 
became  heated.  A  shell  from  one  struck  a  sloop 
at  Newport  News  and  blew  her  up.  At  twelve 
o’clock  the  fire  reached  her  magazines,  and  with 
a  tremendous  concussion  her  charred  remains 
blew  up.  There  were  some  five  tons  of  gunpow¬ 
der  in  her  magazines,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  paymaster  Buchanan’s  safe. 

The  loss  of  life  on  board  the  Congress  is  not 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  possibly  may 
not  exceed  a  hundred.  The  crew  consisted  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  -  seven  blue  jackets, 
eighty-eight  of  the  coast-guards,  forty-seven  ma¬ 
rines,  and  twenty-two  officers  —  in  all,  a  total  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty -four.  At  the  muster  at 
Newport  News,  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  blue 
jackets  and  coast-guards  and  twenty-two  marines 
appeared ;  about  forty  went  on  board  the  rebel 
tugs  and  are  prisoners,  and  about  forty,  it  is  es¬ 
timated,  left  before  the  muster,  and  made  their 
way  to  Fortress  Monroe.  About  one  hundred  are 
thus  unaccounted  for,  and  are  undoubtedly  killed. 

After  sinking  the  Cumberland  and  firing  the 
Congress,  the  Merrimac,  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown,  stood  off  in  the  direction  of  the  steam- 
frigate  Minnesota,  which  had  been  for  some  hours 
aground,  about  three  miles  below  Newport  News. 
This  wras  about  five  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  rebel  commander  of  the  Merrimac,  either 
fearing  the  greater  strength  of  the  Minnesota,  or 
wishing,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  to  capture  this 
splendid  ship  without  doing  serious  damage  to 
her,  did  not  attempt  to  run  the  Minnesota  down, 
as  he  had  run  down  the  Cumberland.  He  stood  off 
about  a  mile  distant,  and  with  the  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  threw  shell  and  shot  at  the  frigate. 
The  Minnesota,  though  from  being  aground  un¬ 
able  to  manoeuvre  or  bring  all  her  guns  to  bear, 
was  fought  splendidly.  She  threw  a  shell  at  the 
Yorktown  which  set  heron  fire,  and  she  was  tow¬ 
ed  off  by  her  consort  the  Jamestown.  From  the 
reappearance  of  the  Yorktown  next  day,  the  fire 
must  have  been  suppressed  without  serious  dam¬ 
age.  The  after-cabins  of  the  Minnesota  were  torn 
away  in  order  to  bring  two  of  her  large  guns  to 
bear  from  her  stern-ports,  the  position  in  which 
she  was  lying  enabling  the  rebels  to  attack  her 
there  with  impunity.  She  received  two  serious 
shots  :  one,  an  eleven-inch  shell,  entered  near  the 


waist,  passed  through  the  chief  engineer’s  room, 
knocking  both  rooms  into  ruins,  and  wounding 
several  men.  Another  shot  went  clear  through 
the  chain-plate,  and  another  passed  through  the 
main-mast.  Six  of  the  crew  were  killed  outright, 
on  board  the  Minnesota,  and  nineteen  wounded. 
The  men,  though  fighting  at  great  disadvantage, 
stuck  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  exhibited  a 
spirit  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  compete 
successfully  with  any  ordinary  vessel. 

About  nightfall,  the  Merrimac,  satisfied  with 
her  afternoon’s  work  of  death  and  destruction, 
steamed  in  under  Sewall’s  Point.  The  day  thus 
closed  most  dismally  for  our  side,  and  with  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  what  would  occur 
the  next  day.  The  Minnesota  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Merrimac,  and  there  appeared  no  reason 
why  the  iron  monster  might  not  clear  the  Roads 
of  our  fleet,  destroy  all  the  stores  and  warehouses 
on  the  beach,  drive  our  troops  into  the  Fortress, 
and  command  Hampton  Roads  against  any  num¬ 
ber  of  wooden  vessels  the  Government  might 
send  there.  Saturday  was  a  terribly  dismal  night 
at  Fortress  Monroe. 

About  nine  o’clock,  Ericsson’s  battery,  the 
Monitor,  arrived  at  the  Roads,  and  upon  her  per¬ 
formance  was  felt  that  the  safety  of  their  position 
in  a  great  measure  depended.  Never  was  a  great¬ 
er  hope  placed  upon  apparently  more  insignificant 
means,  but  never  wras  a  great  hope  more  triumph¬ 
antly  fulfilled.  The  Monitor  is  the  reverse  of 
formidable;  lying  low  on  the  water,  with  a  plain 
structure  amidship,  a  small  pilot-house  forward, 
a  diminutive  smoke-pipe  aft,  at  a  mile’s  distance 
she  might  be  taken  for  a  raft,  with  an  army  am¬ 
bulance  amidship.  It  is  only  when  on  board 
that  her  compact  strength  and  formidable  means 
of  offensive  warfare  are  discoverable. 

When  Lieut.  Worden  was  informed  of  what 
had  occurred,  though  his  crew  were  suffering 
from  exposure  and  loss  of  rest  from  a  stormy 
voyage  around  from  New-York,  he  at  once  made 
preparations  for  taking  part  in  whatever  might 
occur  next  day. 

Before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Mon¬ 
itor  moved  up,  and  took  a  position  alongside 
the  Minnesota,  lying  between  the  latter  ship  and 
the  Fortress,  where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
rebels,  but  was  ready,  with  steam  up,  to  slip  out. 

Up  to  now,  on  Sunday,  the  rebels  gave  no  in¬ 
dication  of  what  were  their  further  designs.  The 
Merrimac  laid  up  toward  Craney  Island,  in  view, 
but  motionless.  At  one  o’clock  she  was  observed 
in  motion,  and  came  out,  followed  by  the  York¬ 
town  and  Jamestown,  both  crowded  with  troops. 
The  object  of  the  leniency  toward  the  Minnesota 
on  the  previous  evening  thus  became  evident. 
It  was  the  hope  of  the  rebels  to  bring  the  ships 
aboard  the  Minnesota,  overpower  her  crew  by 
the  force  of  numbers,  and  capture  both  vessels 
and  men. 

As  the  rebel  flotilla  came  out  from  Sewall’s 
Point,  the  Monitor  stood  out  boldly  toward  them. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  rebels  knew  what  to  make  of 
the  strange -looking  battery,  or  if  they  despised 
it.  Even  the  Yorktown  kept  on  approaching, 
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until  a  thirteen  shell  from  the  Monitor  sent  her 
to  the  right  about.  The  Merrimac  and  the  Mon¬ 
itor  kept  on  approaching  each  other,  the  former 
waiting  until  she  would  choose  her  distance,  and 
the  latter  apparently  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  her  funny-looking  antagonist.  The  first  shot 
from  the  Monitor  was  fired  when  about  one 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Merrimac,  and 
this  distance  was  subsequently  reduced  to  fifty 
yards,  and  at  no  time  during  the  furious  cannon¬ 
ading  that  ensued,  were  the  vessels  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  apart. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  animated  de¬ 
scriptions  given  of  this  grand  contest  between  two 
vessels  of  such  formidable  offensive  and  defensive 
powers.  The  scene  was  in  plain  view  from  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  and  in  the  main  facts  all  the  spec¬ 
tators  agree.  At  first  the  fight  was  very  furious, 
and  the  guns  of  the  Monitor  were  fired  rapidly. 
As  she  carries  but  two  guns,  whilst  the  Merrimac 
has  eight,  of  course  she  received  two  or  three 
shots  for  every  one  she  gave.  Finding  that  her 
antagonist  was  much  more  formidable  than  she 
looked,  the  Merrimac  attempted  to  run  her  down. 
The  superior  speed  and  quicker  turning  qualities 
of  the  Monitor  enabled  her  to  avoid  these  shocks, 
and  to  give  the  Merrimac,  as  she  passed,  a  shot. 
Once  the  Merrimac  struck  her  near  midships,  but 
only  to  prove  that  the  battery  could  not  be  run 
down  nor  shot  down.  She  spun  round  like  a 
top,  and  as  she  got  her  bearing  again,  sent  one  of 
her  formidable  missiles  into  her  huge  opponent. 

The  officers  of  the  Monitor,  at  this  time,  had 
gained  such  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of 
their  battery,  that  they  no  longer  fired  at  random 
nor  hastily.  The  fight  then  assumed  its  most 
interesting  aspects.  The  Monitor  ran  round  the 
Merrimac  repeatedly,  probing  her  sides,  seeking 
for  weak  points,  and  reserving  her  fire  with  cool¬ 
ness,  until  she  had  the  right  spot  and  the  exact 
range,  and  made  her  experiments  accordingly. 
In  this  way  the  Merrimac  received  three  shots, 
which  must  have  seriously  damaged  her.  Neither 
of  these  shots  rebounded  at  all,  but  appeared  to 
cut  their  way  clear  through  iron  and  wood  into 
the  ship.  Soon  after  receiving  the  third  shot, 
the  Merrimac  turned  toward  Sewell’s  Point,  and 
made  off  at  full  speed. 

the  Monitor  followed  the  Merrimac  until  she 
got  well  inside  SewalFs  Point,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Minnesota.  It  is  probable  that  the  pur¬ 
suit  would  have  been  continued  still  further,  but 
Lieut.  A\  orden,  her  commander,  had  previously 
had  his  eyes  injured,  and  it  was  also  felt  that,  as 
so  much  depended  on  the  Monitor,  it  was  irnpru- 
dent  to  expose  her  unnecessarily.  Lieut.  Wor¬ 
den,  at  the  time  he  was  injured,  was  looking  out 
of  the  eye-holes  of  the  pilot-house,  which  are 
simply  horizontal  slits,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  1 
A  round  shot  from  the  Merrimac  struck  against 
these  slits  as  Lieut.  A\  orden  was  looking  through 
causing  some  scalings  from  the  iron,°and  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  paint  to  fly  with  great  force  against 
his  eyes.  The  injury  was  necessarily  very°pain- 
ful,  and  it  was  once  feared  that  he  would  lose  one  , 


of  his  eyes.  Before,  however,  he  left  Old  Point, 
it  was  thought  this  danger  had  been  removed. 

SECESSION  NARRATIVES. 

NORFOLK  “DAY-BOOK”  ACCOUNT. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
March  eighth,  the  iron-clad  steamer  Virginia  cast 
loose  from  her  moorings  at  the  navy-yard,  and 
made  her  way  down  to  Hampton  Roads,  toward 
the  blockading  fleet  lying  off  Newport  News. 
She  reached  their  neighborhood,  after  some  de¬ 
tention  at  the  obstructions  below,  at  two  o’clock. 
Here  she  found  the  two  first-class  sailing  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress.  With  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  Cumberland  first, 
the  Virginia  bore  down  for  that  vessel,  and  while 
passing  the  Congress  she  gave  her  a  broadside 
by  way  of  a  salute.  Her  operations  on  the  Cum¬ 
berland  were  performed  in  the  short  space  of  fif¬ 
teen  minutes’  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Cum¬ 
berland  sunk  just  where  she  had  been  lying. 

The  Virginia,  on  approaching  her  and  getting 
within  point-blank  range,  fired  her  bow -gun 
several  times,  and  ran  into  her,  striking  her  fairly 
with  her  ram,  which  made  her  reel  to  and  fro, 
and  sent  her  speedily  to  the  bottom  ;  but  while 
going  down,  we  understand,  the  after-gun  of  the 
Cumberland  was  discharged  at  the  Virginia,  with 
what  injury  we  know  not. 

The  object  in  first  getting  rid  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  was  probably  to  destroy  the  vpry  heavy 
armament  which  the  frigate  carried,  it  being  the 
heaviest  in  the  Yankee  navy.  The  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Cumberland  made  their  escape  as 
best  they  could,  many  of  them  being  captured  by 
our  gunboats.  The  wounded  on  board  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  went  down  with  the  vessel. 

The  Virginia  next  turned  her  attention  to  the 
Congress,  which  vessel,  it  is  said,  gallantly  re¬ 
sisted  her  inevitable  fate  for  nearly  an  hour,  but 
finally,  finding  the  ship  rapidly  sinking,  she 
hauled  down  her  colors  and  made  for  the  beach, 
where  she  was  run  as  high  aground  as  possible. 
Her  officers  and  crew  were  taken  off  by  our  gun¬ 
boats,  and  while  she  had  her  flag  of  truce  hoisted 
and  was  being  relieved  of  her  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  by  our  boats,  the  Yankees  on  shore  at  New¬ 
port  News,  disregarding  the  flag  of  truce,  with 
Minie  muskets  fired  into  her  and  killed  several  of 
their  own  men  and  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm 
Mr.  John  Hopkins,  one  of  our  pilots,  attached  to 
the  Beaufort. 

While  the  Virginia  was  engaged  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  her  bow-gun,  she  poured  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  shore-batteries  of  the  ene¬ 
my  at  Newport  News.  One  discharge  from  the 
bow -gun  of  the  Virginia,  says  one  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  capsized  two  of  the  guns  of  the  Congress, 
killing  sixteen  of  her  crew  and  taking  off  the  head 
of  a  Lieut.  Smith,  and  literally  tore  the  ship  to 
pieces. 

The  enemy  seemed  entirely  unaware  of  our 
intention  to  attack  them,  and,  it  is  said,  were  so 
completely  lulled  into  security  that  the  Virginia 
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had  got  down  to  Sewall’s  Point  before  they  took 
the  alarm. 

While  the  engagement  was  going  on  between 
the  two  frigates  and  the  Virginia,  the  enemy’s 
steam-frigate  Minnesota  put  out  from  Old  Point 
to  their  assistance.  She  laid  well  over  toward 
Newport  News,  but  not  entirely  out  of  the  range 
of  our  batteries  on  Sewall’s  Point,  which  opened 
on  her,  with  what  effect  we  are  unable  to  say, 
hut  she  replied  to  them  without  any  damage 
whatever.  The  Minnesota  got  aground  when 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Newport  News  Point. 
There  she  stuck,  unable  to  get  off,  while  the  con¬ 
federate  steamers  Patrick  Henry  and  Jamestown 
peppered  her  with  their  batteries,  while  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  attending  to  the  shore  -  batteries  at 
Newport  News. 

The  frigate  St.  Lawrence  then  came  up  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Minnesota,  and  she  also  got 
aground,  and  a  steam-frigate,  supposed  to  be  the 
Roanoke,  put  off  from  Old  Point  with  the  same 
intention,  it  is  supposed,  but  seeing  the  sad 
havoc  which  the  Virginia  was  playing  with  the 
Federal  vessels,  she  put  back  to  Old  Point. 

The  Minnesota  and  St.  Lawrence,  we  learn, 
are  hard  aground  and  in  the  power  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  high  tide,  as  the  latter  vessel  was  at 
Sewall’s  Point,  after  the  engagement,  where  she 
remained  on  Saturday  night,  ready  to  commence 
on  them  on  Sunday  morning.  She  is  between 
them  and  all  assistance  from  Old  Point. 

The  frigate  Congress  was  set  fire  to  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  by  a  boat’s  crew  from  some  of  our 
vessels.  She  illumined  the  whole  Roads  and 
river,  and  about  midnight  her  magazine  exploded 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  Her  conflagration  af¬ 
forded  a  rare  sight  to  many  thousands  of  specta¬ 
tors  who  lined  the  shores  of  our  harbor  to  witness 
the  spectacle  of  a  ship  on  fire.  Many  articles  of 
value,  we  learn,  were  removed  from  her  by  our 
gunboats  before  being  fired. 

Tugs  and  steamers  were  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Minnesota  and  St.  Lawrence  from  Old 
Point,  after  they  grounded,  but  their  efforts  to 
haul  them  off  were  unavailing. 

The  first  gun  fired  in  the  engagement  is  said  to 
have  been  fired  by  the  confederate  gunboat  Beau¬ 
fort  at  the  frigate  Congress.  All  of  our  steamers 
and  gunboats  are  said  to  have  been  managed  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  dexterity,  rendering  great 
assistance  to  the  Virginia  in  this  magnificent  and 
successful  engagement. 

We  are  without  means  of  getting  at  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded,  though  it  is 
believed  to  have  beerj  very  great.  Our  total  loss, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  as  for  as  we  can  learn,  is 
nine  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  most  of  them 
slightly. 

Twenty-three  prisoners  were  brought  up  to 
this  city  on  Saturday  night.  These  were  all 
taken  off  the  frigate  Congress  by  the  gunboat 
Beaufort,  while  our  other  gunboats  took  off 
others.  One  of  these  prisoners  died  while  on  his 
way  to  the  city.  He  and  another  one  wounded 
were  shot  by  their  own  forces  while  being  saved 


from  the  sinking  frigate  Congress.  The  wounded 
prisoners  were  carried  to  the  hospital. 

The  Virginia  had  two  men  killed  and  some  five 
or  six  wounded.  A  shot  entered  the  port-hole 
and  struck  the  gun  in  the  muzzle,  knocking  off  a 
piece  nine  inches  long.  This  disabled  the  gun, 
which  was  immediately  replaced  by  another  of 
the  same  calibre. 

,  Capt.  Buchanan  and  Lieut.  Minor,  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  said  to  be  wounded,  the  former  slightly, 
the  latter  severely. 

On  board  the  Patrick  Henry  a  shot  entered  one 
of  her  ports,  we  understand,  and  passed  through 
one  of  her  boilers,  disabling  it.  She  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  haul  off  temporarily  for  repairs.  There 
were  four  men  killed  and  three  wounded  on 
board  of  her.  Other  damage  not  material. 

On  board  the  gunboat  Raleigh,  Midshipman 
Hutter  was  killed,  we  understand,  though  we  did 
not  learn  of  any  other  casualties. 

The  James  River  steamers  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  action,  it  is  said,  about  one  hour  after  the  en¬ 
gagement  commenced.  They  easily  passed  the 
Newport  News  battery,  and,  after  joining  in  the 
fight,  rendered  very  efficient  aid. 

.By  this  daring  exploit  we  have  raised  the  James 
River  blockade,  without  foreign  assistance,  and 
are  likely,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Virginia,  to 
keep  open  the  communication. 

Several  small  prizes  were  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  our  gunboats  from  the  Yankees,  one  of 
which,  the  schooner  Reindeer,  was  brought  up  to 
the  Navy-Yard  on  Saturday  night.  Two  others 
were  said  to  have  been  carried  over  to  Pig  Point 
on  Saturday. 

Another  report  we  hear  says  that  but  two  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  on  board  the  Virginia. 

Andrew  J.  Dalton,  a  printer,  who  left  our  of¬ 
fice  a  few  days  since  to  join  the  Virginia,  and 
who  was  at  the  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  several  other  engagements  during  the 
war,  we  learn,  was  one  of  the  wounded  on  board 
that  vessel  on  Saturday. 

The  engagement  was  renewed  again  on  Sunday 
morning,  about  half-past  eight  o’clock,  by  the 
Jamestown  and  several  of  our  gunboats  firing 
into  the  Minnesota  and  St.  Lawrence.  At  high- 
water  we  expect  the  Virginia  will  pay  her  re¬ 
spects  to  these  vessels. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  gather  some  additional  particulars. 

Some  detention  occurred  on  board  the  Virginia 
on  Sunday  morning,  we  learn,  or  she  would  have 
commenced  the  engagement  much  earlier  than 
half-past,  eight  o’clock,  at  which  time  she,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Patrick  Henry,  Jamestown,  and 
our  other  gunboats,  opened  fire  on  the  Minnesota, 
which  still  lies  hard  and  fast  aground.  The  tide 
being  at  the  ebb,  the  Virginia  did  not  take  the 
channel  where  the  Minnesota  lay,  probably  for 
fear  of  grounding,  but  getting  within  a  good 
range  of  her,  she  opened  fire  with  terrible  effect, 
completely  riddling  her,  and  rendering  constant 
exertion  at  the  pump  necessary  to  prevent  her 
from  filling. 
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Early  in  the  morning,  the  Ericsson  battery, 
now  called  the  Monitor,  was  discovered  oft'.New- 
port  News  Point,  she  having  gone  up  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  A  sharp  encounter  soon  took 
place  between  her  and  the  Virginia,  during  which 
time  they  were  frequently  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  yards  apart.  Unfortunately,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  ran  aground,  and  the  Ericsson,  using  her 
advantage,  poured  shot  after  shot  into  her,  but 
without  doing  any  serious  damage.  In  a  short 
while,  however,  the  Virginia  succeeded  in  getting 
off,  and,  putting  on  a  full  head  of  steam,  ran  her 
bow  into  the  Ericsson,  doing,  as  it  is  thought, 
great  damage. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  firing  was  much  heavier  than  on  Saturday, 
there  were  no  casualties  on  either  of  our  vessels, 
not  a  man  being  in  the  least  injured  by  shots 
from  the  enemy  or  otherwise. 

Several  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats  being  within 
range,  they  were  favored  with  a  shell  or  two 
from  the  Virginia,  with  telling  effect,  and,  in 
every  case,  disabling  or  sinking  them.  One  of 
these,  lying  alongside  the  Minnesota,  had  a  shell 
thrown  on  board  of  her,  which,  on  bursting,  tore 
her  asunder  and  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 

Having  completely  riddled  the  Minnesota  and 
disabled  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Monitor,  besides, 
as  stated  above,  destroying  several  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  gunboats — in  a  word,  having  accomplished 
all  that  they  designed,  and  having  no  more  ma¬ 
terial  to  work  upon,  our  noble  vessels  left  the 
scene  of  their  triumphs  and  returned  to  the  yard, 
where  they  await  another  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  their  prowess. 

The  enemy’s  loss,  killed  and  wounded,  during 
the  two  days’  battle,  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
estimated  at  from  six  to  twelve  hundred.  The 
scene  around  the  Congress  is  represented  as 
heart-sickening.  The  officers  of  the  Beaufort, 
who  ran  alongside  of  her  on  Saturday  night,  and 
who  boarded  her  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
wounded  aboard  of  her,  and  who  were  brutally 
fired  upon  by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  this 
work  of  mercy  to  their  own  kith  and  kin,  repre¬ 
sented  the  deck  of  the  vessel  as  being  literally 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  One  of  them 
assured  us  that  as  he  went  from  fore  to  aft  his 
shoes  were  well-nigh  buried  in  blood  and  brains. 
Arms,  legs,  and  heads  were  found  scattered  in 
every  direction,  while  here  and  there,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  would  be  found  poor  deluded 
wretches,  with  their  breasts  torn  completely  out. 

_  the  crew  of  the  Cumberland  but  few  sur¬ 
vived  to  tell  the  tale.  As  she  went  down  her 
crew  went  with  her,  except  some  few  who  were 
taken  as  prisoners  by  us,  and  a  few  others  who 
escaped  to  the  shore.  Out  of  the  five  hundred 
aboard  of  her,  it  is  estimated  that  not  over  a 
hundred  at  most  escaped,  the  remainder  either 
being  killed  by  our  shot  or  drowned  as  the  vessel 
went  down. 

Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  those  on  board 
the  gunboats  were  also  drowned,  as  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  for  them  to  have  made  their 
escape.  Added  to  this,  very  many  in  the  camps 


of  the  enemy  at  Newport  News  were  killed  by 
the  shells  which  the  Virginia  threw  among  them. 

On  our  side,  the  loss  was  indeed  small,  and 
when  we  consider  the  storm  of  shell  to  which 
at  times  they  were  subjected,  w.e  can  but  wonder, 
while  we  rejoice,  that  so  few  of  them  suffered 
injury. 

On  the  Virginia,  there  were  two  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  we  regret 
to  mention  Captain  Buchanan  and  Lieut.  Minor. 
Their  wounds,  however,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
are  but  slight. 

On  the  Raleigh,  Midshipman  Hutter  was  killed, 
and  Capts.  Tayloe  and  Alexander  wounded,  the 
first  mentioned  quite  severely. 

On  the  Beaufort,  Gunner  W.  Robinson  and  two 
seamen  were  wounded.  This  was  all  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  vessel  among  her  men.  Two 
Yankee  prisoners  aboard  of  her  were  struck  by 
the  balls  of  their  friends,  one  of  them  killed,  and 
the  other  severely  wounded.  The  former  was 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  at  the  time 
the  Beaufort  was  alongside  the  Congress,  and 
one  of  the  shower  of  balls  sent  by  the  enemy  on 
shore  from  their  Minie  muskets  struck  him  on 
the  forehead,  penetrating  his  brain,  and  killing 
him  almost  instantly. 

On  the  Teaser  one  man  was  wounded  very 
slightly. 

On  the  Patrick  Henry  four  men  were  killed 
and  three  wounded.  While  the  loss  of  the  ene¬ 
my  is  counted  by  hundreds,  ours,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  above,  amounts  to  only  seven  killed  and 
seventeen  wounded. 

The  loss  on  our  part,  as  small  as  it  is,  was  not 
the  work  of  the  enemy’s  shots  from  their  vessels, 
but  the  result,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  fire  of 
muskets  from  shore. 

During  the  contest  the  mainmast  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  was  carried  away.  The  flagstaff's  of  the 
Virginia  were  also  cut  down. 

The  report  that  the  Congress  was  fired  by  the 
Federals  to  prevent  her  falling  into  our  hands  is 
without  a  shadow  of  truth.  She  was  fired  by 
hot  shot  from  the  Virginia,  for  firing  into  our 
boats  while  she  had  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  time 
flying  after  she  had  struck  her  colors  and  sur¬ 
rendered  to  us. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  off  the  Congress 
was  the  slave  Sam,  the  property  of - Drum¬ 

mond,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  escaped  to  the  ene¬ 
my  some  time  in  October  last.  He  is  now  safe, 
having  reached  his  home  sooner  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  than  he  anticipated. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Virginia  at  the  yard,  her 
men  were  mustered  and  addressed  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  in  terms  of  praise  for  their  noble 
bearing  during  the  engagement.  They  responded 
with  hearty  cheers,  and  expressed  a .  desire  to 
again  reenact  the  scenes  through  which  they  had 
just  passed  whenever  opportunity  presented. 

The  injury  sustained  by  the  Patrick  Henry 
was  not  as  great  as  at  first  supposed,  being  so 
trifling  that  a  few  hours’  repairs  were  sufficient 
to  place  her  in  readiness  for  action. 

The  officers  of  the  Virginia  are  represented  as 
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having  acted  with  the  utmost  courage  and  brav¬ 
ery  during  the  contest.  It  is  related  of  Capt. 
Buchanan,  that  during  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
he  remained  on  the  deck  of  the  Virginia,  and 
that  he  discharged  musket  after  musket  at  the 
enemy  as  they  were  handed  up  to  him.  It  was 
while  thus  exposed  that  he  received  the  wound 
of  which  mention  is  made  above. 

It  is  said  that  all  of  the  batteries  on  Newport 
News  were  silenced  except  one,  and  that  our  shot 
and  shell  were  thrown  with  such  unerring  aim 
and  precision  among  the  enemy,  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 

RALEIGH  “STANDARD”  ACCOUNT. 

Petersburg,  Monday,  March  10,  S  p.m. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard : 

The  Merrimac  went  out  from  Norfolk  on  Sat¬ 
urday  at  two  o’clock,  and  sunk  the  Federal  ship 
Cumberland,  burnt  the  Congress,  and  shelled 
Newport  News  until  dark.  The  Minnesota  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  and 
the  Merrimac  got  her  ashore  and  peppered  her 
terribly,  until  eleven  o’clock  p.m. 

The  fight  was  renewed  on  Sunday,  the  Patrick 
Henry  and  Jamestown  running  the  blockade  at 
the  mouth  of  James  River,  and  taking  part  with 
the  Merrimac.  The  Federal  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ericsson  iron  propeller  came  up  from  Old 
Point  and  engaged  the  Merrimac. 

A  terrific  battle  ensued  until  two  p.m.  The 
Ericsson  battered  away  at  the  Merrimac  at  only 
forty  yards  distance,  for  one  hour,  when  the 
Ericsson  made  a  plunge  at  the  Merrimac’s  pro¬ 
peller  and  rudder.  The  latter  evaded  the  blow 
and  plunged  full  tilt  at  the  Ericsson,  causing  the 
Yankee  iron  monster  to  head  instantly  for  Old 
Point,  with  all  hands  at  pumps,  in  a  supposed 
sinking  condition.  The  Merrimac  fired  rifled 
shots  through  the  large  steamer  sent  to  assist 
the  Minnesota,  and  blew  her  up. 

The  Merrimac  then  took  the  Patrick  Henry 
and  Jamestown  in  tow,  and  proceeded  to  Norfolk. 
The  Merrimac  lost  her  enormous  iron  beak  in  the 
plunge  at  the  Ericsson,  and  damaged  her  machin¬ 
ery,  and  is  leaking  a  little. 

The  battle  was  altogether  terrific,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  two  first-class  frigates  of  the 
enemy,  the  supposed  loss  of  the  Minnesota,  and 
serious  damage  to  the  Ericsson  ;  also  the  death 
of  many  Yankees,  and  the  annihilation  of  three 
gunboats. 

Our  loss  was  four  killed  and  ten  wounded — 
among  the  latter  Com.  Buchanan,  of  the  Merri¬ 
mac.  The  Patrick  Henry  was  shot  through  the 
boiler,  and  four  killed,  and  three  wounded  by 
scalding. 

The  Merrimac  is  a  perfect  success.  She  is  a 
terror  to  the  Yankees,  and  will  visit  them  again 
soon. 

WHO  PLANNED  THE  MERRIMAC? 

Confederate  States  Navv  Department,  | 
Richmond,  March  29,  1862.  ( 

lion.  Thomas  S.  Bococ/c,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  eight¬ 


eenth  inst.,  “That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be 
requested  to  make  a  report  to  this  House  of  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  Virginia,  so  far  as 
the  same  can  be  properly  communicated ;  of  the 
reasons  for  applying  the  plan  to  the  Merrimac ; 
and,  also,  what  persons  have  rendered  especial 
aid  in  designing  and  building  the  ship,”  I  have 
the  honor  to  reply,  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  June, 
1801,  Lieut.  John  M.  Brooke,  confederate  States 
navy,  was  directed  to  aid  the  department  in  de¬ 
signing  an  iron-clad  war-vessel  and  framing  the 
necessary  specifications. 

He  entered  upon  this  duty  at  once,  and  a  few 
days  thereafter  submitted  to  the  department,  as 
the  result  of  his  investigations,  rough  drawings 
of  a  casernated  vessel,  with  submerged  ends,  and 
inclined  iron-plated  sides.  The  ends  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  the  eaves  of  the  casemate,  according  to 
his  plan,  were  to  be  submerged  two  feet ;  and  a 
light  bulwark,  or  false  bow,  was  designed  to  di¬ 
vide  the  water,  and  prevent  it  from  banking  up 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  shield  with  the  vessel 
in  motion,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  tank,  to  regulate 
the  ship’s  draft.  His  design  was  approved  by 
the  department,  and  a  practical  mechanic  was 
brought  from  Norfolk  to  aid  in  preparing  the 
drawings  and  specifications. 

This  mechanic  aided  in  {he  statement  of  de¬ 
tails  of  timber,  etc.,  but  was  unable  to  make  the 
dravvings;  and  the  department  then  ordered  Chief- 
Engineer  Williamson  and  Constructor  Porter,  from 
the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  to  Richmond,  about  the 
twenty-third  of  June,  for  consultation  on  the  same 
subject  generally,  and  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Constructor  Porter  brought  and  submitted  the 
model  of  a  flat-bottomed,  light-draft  propeller  case- 
mated  battery,  with  inclined  iron -covered  sides 
and  ends,  which  is  deposited  in  the  department. 
Mr.  Porter  and  Lieut.  Brooke  have  adopted  for 
their  casemate  a  thickness  of  wood  and  iron  and 
an  angle  of  inclination  nearly  identical.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  and  Mr.  Porter  approved  of  the  plan  of 
having  submerged  ends  to  obtain  the  requisite 
flotation  and  invulnerability,  and  the  department 
adopted  the  design,  and  a  clean  drawing  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Porter  of  Lieutenant  Brooke’s  plan, 
which  that  officer  then  filed  with  the  department. 
The  steam-frigate  Merrimac  had  been  burned  and 
sunk,  and  her  engine  greatly  damaged  by  the  en¬ 
emy  ;  and  the  department  directed  Mr.  William¬ 
son,  Lieut.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Porter  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  best  mode  of  making  her 
useful.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was 
their  recommendation  of  the  submerged  ends, 
and  the  inclined  casemates  for  this  vessel,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  department. 

I  he  following  is  the  report  upon  the  Merrimac : 

“  In  obedience  to  your  orders,  we  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  and  considered  the  various  plans 
and  propositions  for  constructing  a  shot-proof 
steam -  battery,  and  respectfully  report  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  steam-frigate  Merrimac,  which  is 
in  such  condition  from  the  effects  of  fire  as  to  be 
useless  for  any  other  purpose,  without  incurring  a 
very  heavy  expense  in  rebuilding,  etc.,  can  be 
made  an  efficient  vessel  of  that  character,  mount- 
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ing  .  .  .  heavy  guns,  and  from  the  further 

consideration  that  we  cannot  procure  a  suitable 
engine  and  boiler  for  any  other  vessel,  without 
building  them,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
time,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  our  only  chance 
to  get  a  suitable  vessel  in  a  short  time.  The 
bottom  of  the  hull,  boilers  and  heavy  and  costly 
parts  of  the  engine  being  but  little  injured,  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  construction  to  about  one  third 
of  the  amount  which  would  be  required  to  con¬ 
struct  such  a  vessel  anew. 

“  We  cannot,  without  further  examination,  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
work,  but  think  it  will  be  about  ....  the 
most  of  which  will  be  for  labor,  the  materials  be¬ 
ing  nearly  all  in  the  navy-yard,  except  the  iron¬ 
plating  to  cover  the  shield.  The  plan  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  shield  for  glancing 
shot,  mounting  guns,  arranging  the  hull,  etc.,  and 
plating,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  the  department. 

“We  are,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient 
servants, 

“William  P.  Williamson, 

“  Chief  Engineer  Confederate  States  Navy ; 

“John  M.  Brooke, 

“  Lieutenant  Confederate  States  Navy ; 

“John  L.  Porter, 

“  Naval  Constructor.” 

Immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
Porter  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  construc¬ 
tor’s  duties.  Mr.  Williamson  was  charged  with 
the  engineer’s  department,  and  to  Mr.  Brooke 
were  assigned  the  duties  of  attending  to  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  iron  and  forwarding  it  from  the  Trede¬ 
gar  Works,  the  experiments  necessary  to  test  the 
plates  and  to  determine  their  thickness,  and  de¬ 
vising  heavy  rifled  ordnance  for  the  ship,  with 
the  details  pertaining  to  ordnance.  Mr.  Porter 
cut  the  ship  down,  submerged  her  ends,  performed 
all  the  duties  of  constructor,  and  originated  all 
the  interior  arrangements  by  which  space  has 
been  economized,  and  he  has  exhibited  energy, 
ability  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Williamson  thorough¬ 
ly  overhauled  her  engines,  supplied  deficiencies, 
and  repaired  defects,  and  improved  greatly  the 
motive  power  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Brooke  attended  daily  to  the  iron,  con¬ 
structed  targets,  ascertained  by  actual  tests  the 
resistance  offered  by  inclined  planes  of  iron  to 
heavy  ordnance,  and  determined  interesting  and 
important  facts  in  connection  therewith,  and  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship ;  devised  and  prepared  the  models  and 
drawings  of  the  ship’s  heavy  ordnance,  being  guns 
of  a  class  never  before  made,  and  of  extraordinary 
power  and  strength. 

It  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  state  the  angle  of 
inclination,  the  character  of  the  plates  upon  the 
ship,  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  or  the  num¬ 
ber,  calibre,  and  weight  of  the  guns ;  and  many 
novel  and  interesting  features  of  her  construction, 
which  were  experimentally  determined,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted. 

The  novel  plan  of  submerging  the  ends  of  the 
ship  and  the  eaves  of  the  casemate,  however,  is 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  feature  of  the  Vir¬ 


ginia.  It  was  never  before  adopted.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  iron  plates  to  heavy  ordnance,  whether 
presented  in  vertical  planes  or  at  low  angles  of 
inclination,  had  been  investigated  in  England  be¬ 
fore  the  Virginia  was  commenced,  and  Major  Bar¬ 
nard,  U.S.A.,  had  referred  to  the  subject  in  his 
“Sea-Coast  Defences.” 

We  were  without  accurate  data,  however,  and 
were  compelled  to  determine  the  inclination  of 
the  plates,  and  their  thickness  and  form,  by  actual 
experiment. 

The  department  has  freely  consulted  the  three 
excellent  officers  referred  to  throughout  the  labors 
on  the  Virginia,  and  they  have  all  exhibited  signal 
ability,  energy,  and  zeal. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  R.  Mallory, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  83. 

OCCUPATION  OF  COCKPIT  POINT,  VA. 

NEW-YORK  “HERALD”  ACCOUNT. 

United  States  Steamer  Stepping  Stones,  ) 

Matta woman  Creek,  Potomac  River,  March  11,  1802.  ( 

On  Sunday,  at  noon,  Lieut.  Commanding  Bad¬ 
ger,  of  the  Anacostia,  observing  the  absence  of  the 
usual  sentries  at  Cockpit  Point,  and  the  familiar 
sights  incident  thereto,  concluded  that  the  rebels 
had  evacuated.  Acting  on  this  supposition,  Capt. 
Badger  ran  alongside  the  Yankee  and  inquired  of 
Commodore  Wyman  what  he  should  do.  The 
Commodore  told  him  to  take  the  Piedmontesa 
and  reconnoitre.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  rebels  had  really  left. 
Capt.  Badger  then  went  back  to  the  Yankee  and 
reported  to  this  effect,  and  asked  permission  to 
test  the  matter  by  shelling  the  battery,  when  the 
Commodore  gave  him  permission  to  do  so  at  long 
range — not  without  reason — apprehending  some 
diabolical  trick.  This  was  done.  Shell  after  shell 
was  thrown  into  the  Point.  Soldiers  of  General 
Hooker’s  division,  who  were  at  Stump  Neck,  where 
they  could  see  every  thing,  declare  that  it  was 
the  prettiest  thing  in  the  way  of  firing  that  they 
had  ever  seen.  Shot  after  shot  went  right  into 
the  battery  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  enemy  had 
“vamosed  the  ranche,”  to  use  a  Californian  phrase. 
Finding  that  the  shots  were  not  returned,  Capt. 
Badger  went  in  closer  and  closer,  and  yet  no  re¬ 
sponse  was  elicited  from  the  enemy.  He  now  de¬ 
termined  on  landing,  and  a  boat’s  crew,  under 
the  command  of  Acting  Master  John  Williams, 
was  sent  a  shore.  Swiftly  they  climbed  the  hill, 
and  quickly  they  arrived  in  the  battery.  But 
here  a  danger  presented  itself.  The  carriages  of 
the  rebel  guns  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a  lot  of 
fascines  were  piled  under  each  gun,  rendering 
them  nearly  red  hot.  The  heat  was  too  intense 
to  approach  them  for  a  time ;  but  it  was  at  length 
discovered  that  the  guns  had  been  spiked,  in  the 
rapid  retreat  of  the  rebels.  A  quant  ty  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  even  rations  of  fresh  beef  for  the  day, 
were  found  hanging  on  the  trees,  showing  that 
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the  evacuation  had  been  effected  with  consider¬ 
able  precipitation. 

Among  the  first  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
gallant  tars  who  had  taken  possession,  was  the 
running  up  of  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 
This  was  a  matter  of  the  most  ordinary  conve¬ 
nience  ;  for  the  rebels,  in  their  haste,  had  actually 
left  the  flagstaff,  with  its  halyards,  standing,  and 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  run  up  by  Acting 
Master  Williams — “  Old  Jack,”  of  Mathias  Point 
— who  has  achieved  a  reputation  for  devotion  to 
the  American  flag. 

On  further  examining  the  fortifications  at  Cock¬ 
pit  Point,  it  was  found  that  some  dangerous  traps 
were  attached  to  the  three  magazines.  By  an  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  a  flap  on  hinges,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  each  magazine,  was  made  to  descend 
on  the  caps  of  conical  shells  of  large  calibre — the 
flap  having  iron  plates  fitting  down  on  the  caps 
— while  heavy  shells  on  the  flap  would  give  an 
impetus  to  the  blow.  Outside  of  the  entrance, 
concealed  strings  were  so  contrived  that,  on  touch¬ 
ing  one  with  the  foot,  the  trap  would  fall,  involv¬ 
ing  all  near  by  in  destruction.  The  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  snare,  and  he  counteracted  it  by  sending  on 
board  the  Anacostia  for  a  pair  of  shears,  with 
which  to  cut  the  accursed  strings,  as  he  thought 
the  jarring  of  even  a  knife  might  have  had  the 
effect  that  the  rebels  contemplated.  Perhaps  they 
relied  on  the  uncalculating  impetuosity  of  seamen. 
If  so,  they  reckoned  this  time  without  their  host. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Cockpit 
Point,  fires  were  seen  in  Quantico  Creek,  and  all 
along  the  line  of  batteries  to  Chapa wamsic  Creek. 
The  rebels  were  evidently  destroying  all  they 
could  not  carry  away,  including  the  burning  of 
the  steamer  George  Page,  and  other  vessels  in 
Quantico  Creek.  Accordingly,  the  Anacostia  soon 
got  under  weigh,  and  stood  down  the  river  to 
Shipping  Point.  Arrived  there,  a  landing  was 
about  to  be  effected,  after  shelling  the  batteries, 
when  a  canal  -  boat  was  seen  putting  off  from 
Budd’s  Ferry,  loaded  with  a  company  of  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  regiments,  that,  without  orders 
from  the  general,  were  willing  to  do  a  little  fight¬ 
ing  “  on  their  own  hook.”  Capt.  Badger  towed 
them  to  Shipping  Point,  and  on  the  way  lent  the 
gallant  boys  a  flag  belonging  to  one  of  his  boats. 
On  nearing  the  shore,  however,  the  tars  were  de¬ 
termined  to  be  ahead  of  the  “sojers”  —  not  a 
hard  matter  with  seamen,  in  their  peculiar  ele¬ 
ment.  Influenced  by  this  sentiment,  they  made 
a  dash  on  shore,  and  soon  Mr.  Williams  came  up 
to  the  flag-staff,  which,  like  that  at  Cockpit  Point, 
was  still  standing,  and  hoisted  the  pennant,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  had  been 
lent  to  the  soldiers.  The  military,  too,  soon 
landed,  when  the  American  ensign  was  hoisted 
amidst  the  most  deafening  cheers  from  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  from  both  banks  of  the  river.  Here,  as 
at  Cockpit  Point,  great  caution  was  observed,  to 
avoid  falling  into  snares,  and  to  steer  clear  of  the 
probable  explosion  of  mines.  But,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  prudence  which  is  always  allied  to 
true  bravery,  under  the  pr  otection  of  Providence,  I 


whatever  of  danger  there  was  did  not  reach  our 
brave  boys.  As  at  Cockpit  Point,  too,  the  gun- 
carriages  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  fascines,  and 
whatever  could  burn,  were  placed  underneath, 
rendering  it  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  ap¬ 
proach  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  guns  had 
been  left  unspiked.  The  guns  had  been  loaded 
nearly  to  their  muzzles,  into  which  bags  of  sand 
had  been  rammed  to  cause  the  guns  to  burst. 
Three  of  them  did  explode,  but,  happily,  none  of 
our  men  were  near  by  at  the  time.  Late  in  the 
evening,  the  increased  heat  caused  two  guns  to 
be  discharged.  One  of  the  shots  passed  between 
the  Yankee  and  the  Anacostia,  which  were  lying 
close  together. 

The  rebel  fortifications  are  perfect  gems  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill,  and  had  they  been  constructed  to 
repel  a  foreign  enemy,  great  credit  would  be  due 
to  the  genius  who  planned  and  superintended 
their  construction.  But  designed  as  they  were 
to  aid  an  unholy  rebellion  against  a  beneficent 
government,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  those 
fabled  contrivances  which  Milton,  in  his  lofty  lan¬ 
guage,  ascribes  to  Satan  and  his  revolted  legions 
of  fallen  angels  when  they  “made  impious  war  in 
heaven.”  Your  correspondent  thus  expresses 
himself  because  he  never  has  been  one  of  those 
who  could  admire  ingenuity  and  skill,  however 
great,  when  they  were  enlisted  in  a  bad  cause. 

At  Cockpit  Point  there  are  four  heavy  guns, 
one  of  which,  a  Parrott,  was  found  to  be  in  frag¬ 
ments.  The  magazines  are  most  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived.  On  entering  one  of  them  you  descend  an 
inclined  plane,  and  after  advancing  about  four 
feet  you  find  yourself  in  a  passage  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  man.  You  turn  within  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  still  going  underground,  to  the 
distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  when  you 
come  to  the  magazine  itself,  which  is  filled  with 
shelves  of  cedar  plank,  on  which  shot  and  shell 
and  other  ammunition  are  stowed.  The  passage¬ 
way  is  lined  with  cedar  planks,  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  caving  in. 

Back  of  the  guns  are  a  number  of  excavations, 
running  underground,  into  which  the  rebel  sol¬ 
diers  could  run  whenever  they  saw  the  flash  from 
the  Union  guns,  either  on  the  river  or  on  the 
Maryland  shore.  Of  course,  these  “rat-holes” 
are  bomb-proof,  and,  provided  a  man  can  get  into 
one  in  time,  he  is  safe  from  hostile  shot  or  shell. 
Like  the  entrances  to  the  magazines,  these  “rat- 
holes”  are  lined  with  cedar  planks.  Still  further 
back,  and  at  divergent  angles,  are  a  number  of 
rifle-pits,  where,  in  the  event  of  the  cannon  being 
taken,  the  rebel  soldiery  could  keep  the  Union 
troops  at  bay  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  further  in 
the  rear  a  large  steel  gun  is,  or  rather  was,  mount¬ 
ed.  This  was  surrounded  by  other  rifle-pits,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  hoped  that,  even  though 
the  intrenchments  in  part  might  be  carried,  the 
rebels  might  make  the  last  stand,  and  either  repel 
the  Unionists,  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
secure  their  own  final  retreat. 

The  batteries  extending  from  Chapawamsic 
Creek  to  Quantico  Creek,  embracing  Shipping 
Point  and  Evansport,  are  provided  with  defences 
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in  the  rear  somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Cockpit 
point.  Shipping  Point  may  be  considered  as  an 
island,  for  the  only  way  to  make  the  mainland 
from  that  place,  is  by  means  of  a  narrow^  wooden 
hi  idge,  thrown  across  a  deep  and  dangerous 
swamp.  It  was  shrewdly  calculated  that  this  nar¬ 
row  passage  would  be  a  point  of  strength  to  them¬ 
selves  in  case  of  a  retreat,  with  the  Unionists  in 
pursuit;  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  burn 
or  otherwise  destroy  the  bridge.  And  yet,  though 
not  pursued,  the  rebels  forgot  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  showing  that  some  unaccountable  panic 
must  have  seized  on  them. 

After  the  crew  from  the  Anacostia  had  landed 
at  Shipping  Point,  the  gunboat  arrived  opposite 
the  Point,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  with  some 
spikes  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  many  of  them 
were  necessary. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Commodore,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Gen.  Hooker,  towed  over  some  canal- 
boats,  containing  two  regiments,  one  from  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  other  from  Massachusetts.  They 
landed  at  Cockpit  Point  and  Shipping  Point, 
when  skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  penetrating 
several  miles  into  the  country.  In  the  rear  of  the 
fortifications  at  Cockpit  Point  they  found  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  a  great  deal  of  the  materials  of 
which  were  but  partially  destroyed,  affording  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  of  the  hurried  flight  of  the  re¬ 
bels,  but  of  the  rebels  themselves  not  a  trace  re¬ 
mained. 

I  annex  the  following  memoranda  of  arms  and 
munitions  found  at  Shipping  Point : 

A  gun,  weighing  nine  thousand  and  sixty-eight 
pounds,  marked  “  W.  P.,  No.  4.” 

A  long  thirty-two-pounder,  weighing  six  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds,  cast  in  1845,  mounted 
on  a  pivot-carriage,  which  was  destroyed. 

A  six-inch  rifled  pivot-gun,  mounted  on  a  pivot- 
carriage — carriage  destroyed. 

Fragments  of  a  six-inch  rifled  gun,  cast  at  the 
i redegar  Iron-Works,  Richmond,  Va.,  mounted 
on  a  pivot -carriage  —  carriage  burned  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Six  long  forty-two-pounders,  on  pivot- carriages 
— carriages  all  destroyed. 

A  seven-and-a-half-inch  rifled  gun,  cast  at  Low 
Moor,  England,  weighing  ten  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  cast  in  1861.  This 
gun  is  in  good  order  ;  it  was  mounted  on  a  pivot- 
carriage,  which  was  cut  with  axes  in  order  to 
weaken  it. 

One  hundred  and  sixty -nine  nine-inch  shells 
with  five  second  fuses. 

A  large  quantity  of  thirty-two  pound  shot  and 
canister. 

X  hii  ty  -five  six-inch  rifle-shells,  in  good  order 
Two  furnaces  for  heating  thirty-two  pound  shot 
Some  shot  were  in  the  grate,  with  fire  under  them 
ready  for  heating. 

Three  passing- boxes. 

To  which  may  be  added  three  “  dummies  ”  or 
wooden  guns,  placed  in  position  to  make  the  bat¬ 
tery  look  more  formidable  than  the  reality.  They 
were  playfully  spiked. 

The  shot  and  shell  have  been  removed.  The 


guns  at  Cockpit  Point  had  their  trunnions  bro¬ 
ken  off,  after  which  they  were  precipitated  over 
the  bluff  into  the  river.  Some  of  those  at  Ship¬ 
ping  Point  and  other  places  remain. 

Among  military  and  naval  officers  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  batteries  on  the  Lower  Potomac  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  military  necessity,  after  the  fall  of 
Roanoke  Island,  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson,  and  the  occupation  of  Nashville,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  advance  of  the  grand 
army  of  the  Potomac  ;  but  the  precipitation  with 
which  they  left  their  batteries  hard  beset,  and  the 
panic  wdth  which  they  were  evidently  filled,  are 
not  so  easy  of  solution.  Perhaps  they  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  if  they  lingered,  their  retreat 
would  be  cut  off  b}-  Gen.  Heintzelman’s  division, 
stationed  at  Pohick  Church.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
throwing  up  of  several  rockets  from  the  Yankee, 
on  Saturday  night,  was  taken  for  signals,  indicat¬ 
ing  an  early  cooperation  with  the  military.  At 
all  events,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  rebels  in¬ 
tended  to  manage  their  retreat  as  secretly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  take  away  all  they  could  with  them  ; 
but  they  were  circumvented  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  flotilla.  Hence  their  rapid  flight  from  Cock¬ 
pit  Point,  and  their  simultaneous  firing  of  their 
combustible  goods  and  chattels  from  Quantico 
Creek  to  below  Aquia  Creek.  No  doubt,  when 
they  found  that  Cockpit  Point  was  in  possession 
of  the  Union  troops,  they  feared  a  simultaneous 
movement  from  across  the  river  and  from  Pohick 
Church,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  save  several  thousands  of 
their  troops  from  capture. 


Doc.  84. 

THE  CHARGE  AT  BURK’S  STATION,  VA. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  March  eleventh,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  affair : 

Two  days  of  excitement  and  the  monotony  of 
camp-life  on  the  Potomac  is  broken.  Companies 
A  and  II,  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry,  were  on  Satur¬ 
day  ordered  to  proceed  to  Burk’s  Station,  (your 
readers  all  know  where  that  is,)  and  guard  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  and  a  bridge,  then  being  re¬ 
paired  by  a  body  of  laborers.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  Gen.  Kearney  and  his  brigade  pushed  for¬ 
ward  to  the  same  point,  feeling  his  way  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  The  enemy’s  scouts  were  hov¬ 
ering  about  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  evident 
that  we  were  close  upon  his  outposts.  About 
eleven  o’clock,  Gen.  Kearney  ordered  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  fourteen  men,  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Hidden,  to  advance  to 
a  certain  point  on  the  road,  feel  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition  and  report.  Flankers  were  furnished,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  up  with  the  cav- 
alry,  which  soon  came  upon  one  of  the  enemy’s 
supports,  where  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  infantry  were  posted.  Seeing  the  cavalry  ad¬ 
vancing,  the  enemy  quickly  formed,  and  com¬ 
menced^  firing,  the  arms  used  being  Kentucky 
rifles.  The  temptation  for  a  dash,  on  the  part 
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of  the  cavalry,  now  became  irresistible.  Quickly 
Lieut.  Hidden  told  off  his  men,  and  placing  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  dashed  down  upon  the  rebels 
at  full  speed,  cheering  and  shouting  to  his  men 
as  he  went.  A  majority  of  the  rebels,  astonished 
at  the  intrepidity  of  the  charge,  took  to  their 
heels,  and  scampered  off  in  true  Virginia  style. 
The  rest  fought  desperately.  Lieut.  Hidden  fell 
from  his  horse  dead.  A  rifle-ball  entered  his 
left  shoulder,  curved  through  his  neck,  and  came 
out  at  the  cheek,  killing  him  almost  instantly. 
Lieut.  Hidden  was  a  brother-in-law  of  William 
Webb,  the  celebrated  ship-builder  of  New-York 
He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  much  beloved  by  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  who  deeply  regret  his  loss.  To 
the  former  he  was  always  the  courteous  gentle¬ 
man  ;  to  the  latter,  he  was  a  true  friend.  Cor¬ 
poral  Eugene  Lewis  now  took  command,  and  the 
fight  became  even  more  desperate.  Several  of 
our  men  had  their  horses  killed,  and  were  forced 
to  engage  the  enemy  hand  to  hand.  Corporal 
Lewis  dismounted,  cheered  his  men  on,  fighting 
himself  like  a  tiger,  killing  two  of  the  enemy  and 
wounding  a  third.  Some  of  these  rebels  had  re¬ 
solved  to  die  rather  than  be  taken  prisoners,  and 
on  refusing  to  surrender,  had  to  be  brought  to 
their  senses  by  a  pistol-shot.  One  fought  until 
deprived  of  his  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  then  drew 
one  of  the  strangest -looking  bowie-knives,  and 
continued  to  defend  himself  in  the  most  desper¬ 
ate  manner,  until  despatched  by  a  ball  from  a 
revolver.  His  weapons  are  now  trophies  in  the 
hands  of  the  trooper  who  proved  his  victor.  The 
whole  thing  was  done  quickly  and  well.  We 
killed  three,  wounded  five,  and  made  prisoners 
of  eleven,  who  were  marched  off  before  their  flee¬ 
ing  comrades  had  time  to  recover  themselves. 
Corporal  Lewis,  seeing  one  of  the  rebel  lieuten¬ 
ants  at  a  distance,  heading  south,  mounted  Lieut. 
Hidden’s  horse  and  went  in  pursuit.  He  soon 
overtook  and  bagged  the  game,  who  turned  out 
to  be  about  as  sorry  a  looking  specimen  of  the 
reduced  chivalry  as  you  ever  saw — a  real  whisky- 
drinker  and  tobacco-grinder.  The  F.  E.  V.  had 
serious  objections  to  being  taken  prisoner,  or 
rather,  as  he  said,  “  surrendering  to  a  corporal.” 
A  few  raps  with  the  back  of  the  corporal’s  sabre 
on  the  rebel’s  shoulders  soon  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  lowered  his  dignity,  lie  is  now  shar¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  his  fellow-rebels  in  a  comfortable 
prison  in  Washington.  Gen.  Kearney,  who  saw 
this  charge  from  a  distance,  declares  it  the  most 
brilliant  dash  and  desperate  bit  of  fighting  he 
ever  saw.  He  took  each  man  by  the  hand  on  his 
return,  and  complimented  him  for  his  bravery. 


Doc.  84£. 

NAVAL  OPERATIONS  IN  FLORIDA. 

REPORT  OF  FLAG-OFFICER  DU  PONT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  Off  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  I 
March  18,  1S62.  ) 

Sir:  Having  on  the  seventh  despatched  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  my  force  to  hold  Brunswick,  consisting  I 


of  the  Mohican,  Pocahontas,  and  Potomska,  un¬ 
der  Commander  Godon,  I  shifted  my  flag  from 
the  first-named  vessel  to  the  Pawnee,  and  organ¬ 
ized  another  squadron  of  light  vessels,  embracing 
the  four  regular  gunboats  Ottawa,  Seneca,  Pem¬ 
bina,  and  Huron,  with  the  Isaac  Smith  and  Ellen, 
under  Lieut.  Commanding  Stevens,  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s 
River ;  cross,  if  possible,  its  difficult  and  shallow 
bar;  feel  the  forts  if  still  held,  and  push  on  to 
Jacksonville;  indeed  to  go  as  far  as  Pilatka, 
eighty  miles  beyond,  to  reconnoitre  and  capture 
river -steamers.  This  expedition  was  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  armed  launches  and  cutters  of 
the  Wabash,  under  Lieuts.  Irwin  and  Barnes, 
and  by  a  light-draft  transport  with  the  Seventh 
New-Hampshire  regiment. 

After  arranging  with  Brig. -Gen.  Wright  on  joint 
occupation  of  the  Florida  and  Georgia  coasts,  in¬ 
cluding  protection  from  injury  the  mansion  and 
grounds  of  Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
originally  the  property  of  the  Revolutionary  hero 
and  patriot,  Gen.  Greene,  and  still  owned  by  his 
descendants,  and  leaving  Commander  Percival 
Drayton  in  charge  of  the  naval  force,  I  rejoined 
this  ship  waiting  for  me  off  Fernandina,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  her  off  St.  John’s,  arriving  there  on 
the  ninth. 

The  gunboats  had  not  yet  been  able  to  cross 
the  bar,  but  expected  to  do  so  the  next  day,  the  El¬ 
len  only  getting  in  that  evening.  As  at  Nassau, 
which  was  visited  by  Lieut.  Commanding  Stevens, 
on  his  way  down,  the  forts  seemed  abandoned. 

There  being  no  probability  that  the  Huron 
could  enter,  I  despatched  her  off  St.  Augustine, 
where  I  followed  her,  arriving  on  the  eleventh. 

I  immediately  sent  on  shore  Commander  C.  R. 
P.  Rodgers,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  if  there  were  any  people  on  this  coast 
likely  to  remain  in  their  houses,  it  would  be  at 
St.  Augustine. 

I  enclose  Commander  Rodgers’  most  interest¬ 
ing  report,  which  I  am  sure  the  Department  will 
read  with  satisfaction.  The  American  flag  is  fly¬ 
ing  once  more  over  that  old  city,  raised  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  people,  who  resisted  the  ap¬ 
peals,  threats,  and  falsehoods  of  their  leaders, 
though  compelled  to  witness  the  carrying  off  of 
their  sons  in  the  ranks  of  the  flying  enemy.  This 
gives  us  possession  of  a  second  national  fort  of 
strength  and  importance. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  by  the 
Isaac  Smith  a  report  from  Lieut.  Commanding 
Stevens  of  his  operations  in  the  St.  John’s  River, 
giving  details  of  great  interest. 

From  Lieut.  Commanding  Nicholson  1  learn 
with  regret  of  acts  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  commanders,  (not  the  people,)  in  setting 
fire  to  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  and  the  saw¬ 
mills  in  that  region,  owned  by  Northern  men, 
supposed  to  have  Union  sympathies. 

In  all  this  varied  and  difficult  service,  having 
to  contend  with  surf  shores,  dangerous  bars,  and 
inland  navigation,  in  an  enemy’s  country,  I  think 
it  due  to  the  officers  and  men  under  my  com¬ 
mand  to  say  that  they  have,  on  all  occasions,  dis- 
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played  great  spirit  and  ability,  fully  coming  up 
to  my  requirements  and  expectations. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  85. 

EVACUATION  OF  MANASSAS,  VA. 

MARCH  11,  1S62. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er  gives  the  following  account  of  his  exploration 
of  the  rebel  camps  at  Centreville  and  Manassas : 

The  fortifications  at  Centreville  look,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  formidable,  extending  from  a  point  half  a 
mile  north  of  the  town,  away  off  to  the  south  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  We  rode  up  to  them 
and  found  them  merely  dirt-trenches  and  sand- 
forts.  They  have  been  evidently  laid  out  by  an 
engineer  who  understands  his  business,  but  have 
been  constructed  by  men  who  merely  wanted  to 
put  in  the  time.  There  has  never  been  a  single 
heavy  gun  mounted  in  them.  Embrasures  have 
been  made  and  logs  of  wood  run  out  in  all  of 
them.  All  were  so  arranged,  however,  that  field 
artillery  could  be  used  in  them.  The  floors 
on  which  they  could  have  stood  were  hemlock 
boards,  one  inch  thick,  and  would  not  have  last¬ 
ed  through  a  single  discharge,  but  would  have 
let  the  guns  down  into  the  sand. 

Some  of  those  on  the  left  have  wicker-work 
around  the  embrasures,  which  has  apparently 
been  done  by  some  old  negro  basket-maker.  On 
two  of  them  were  raw-hides  staked  down  and 
sand-bags  around  the  embrasures,  but  these  were 
intended  to  rake  a  storming  party  should  we 
have  marched  up  in  front.  The  ditches  around 
them  are  nicely  arranged,  so  that  our  troops 
could  have  marched  down  and  up  the  sides  readi¬ 
ly  to  make  a  bayonet-charge.  No  timber  has 
ever  been  placed  in  front  to  obstruct  a  passage, 
nor  were  the  sides  dug  perpendicular,  but  at  an 
angle. 

Five  of  these  forts  command  the  road  to  Cen¬ 
treville  by  which  McDowell  came  in  July.  They 
extend  over  a  line  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  are 
all  connected  by  rifle-pits  dug  deep  enough  to 
allow  artillery  to  move  along  behind  them  with¬ 
out  being  seen  in  front,  under  the  protection  of 
sand-banks  from  four  to  twelve  feet  thick. 

No  precaution  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  a  flank  movement  in  the  rear  of  Centre- 
ville  in  anything  like  such  a  formidable  manner 
as  the  front.  The  ground  to  the  north  is  covered 
with  a  dense  woods  and  stunted  pines.  A  few 
dirt-banks  near  Centreville,  behind  which  artil¬ 
lery  could  have  been  sheltered,  were  the  only 
guards  on  their  left. 

A  piece  of  dense  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Centreville,  would  have  afforded  us 
protection  from  which,  with  siege-guns,  we  could 
have  shelled  them  out  in  a  few  hours.  There 
were  a  few  places  where  they  had  had  masked 


batteries  in  this  piece  of  woods,  and  they  have 
had  a  regiment  in  winter  quarters  here  ;  but  they 
were  only  on  picket,  and  could  have  been  easily 
driven  into  the  Centreville  forts. 

In  the  rear  of  Centreville  was  a  cavalry  camp, 
and  the  only  shelter  for  the  horses  was  somfe 
cedar-trees,  which  had  been  planted  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  cold,  bleak  winds  that  come 
whistling  down  from  the  Bull  Run  mountains. 
How  effective  it  was,  can  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  field  but  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  lie  the 
carcasses  of  over  a  hundred  horses,  some  of  them 
very  fine  ones,  while  further  down  were  innumer¬ 
able  horse  graveyards,  but  none  of  them  have  been 
buried.  Overhead  an  immense  drove  of  vultures 
was  hovering,  and  the  buzzards  were  evidently 
anticipating  a  rich  feast,  and  appeared  to  be  angry 
at  the  delay. 

To  the  left  of  Centreville  was  a  large  number 
of  fine  cabins,  made  of  logs,  plastered  with  mud 
and  roofed  roughly  with  shingles ;  they  were  in 
regular  rows,  and  none  had  been  fired.  The 
grounds  around  them  were  quite  clean,  and  we 
should  judge  that  these  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  troops  who  went  home  on  furloughs— to  re¬ 
enlist — none  of  whom  returned.  These  huts  are 
better  made  than  those  of  our  own  army  on  the 
Potomac,  and  are  now  filled  by  our  troops,  who 
are  highly  delighted  with  them. 

A  line  of  railroad  has  been  built  in  nearly  a 
direct  line  from  Manassas  Junction  to  Centreville, 
crossing  Bull  Run  at  Blackburn’s  Ford.  It  has 
been  built  right  along  the  top  of  the  ground,  and 
contains  some  pretty  sharp  curves  and  heavy 
grades.  The  only  bridge  on  it,  which  is  the  one 
at  Blackburn’s  Ford,  and  which  was  merely  a 
frame  trestle-work,  was  fired  and  burned.  The 
track  remains,  however,  but  is  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  The  cross -ties  are  twice  the  usual 
width  apart,  and  laid  in  the  sand  and  swamp 
without  any  ballast.  Three  or  four  cars  of  the 
M.  S.  R.  R.  arc  broken  up  and  overturned  by  the 
side  of  the  track.  No  cars  were  left  on  it  here, 
and  the  last  train  passed  over  it  on  Sunday 
noon. 

The  telegraph-office  here  was  connected  by  a 
single  wire  with  the  South,  and  the  poles  bear 
evidence  of  its  having  at  one  time  been  extended 
to  Fairfax  Court  House.  The  wire  and  insula¬ 
tion  are  all  gone,  and  nothing  remains  to  tell  the 
tale  but  the  bare  poles. 

The  wagon-road  to  Manassas  has  been  put  in 
good  condition  by  the  plentiful  use  of  planks  and 
logs  ;  through  the  first  piece  of  woods  after  leav¬ 
ing  Centreville  is  a  piece  of  “corduroy  road,” 
which  is  in  terrible  condition;  the  bodies  of  half 
a  dozen  horses  who  had  broken  their  legs  were 
scattered  along  the  side,  a  testimony  against  these 
wretched  inventions. 

The  road  is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  it  will 
be  at  any  time  for  months ;  it  has  been  widened 
for  teams  to  pass  ;  or  two  to  go  abreast.  The 
turnpike  road  to  Warrenton  is  in  as  fine  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  ever  was  ;  the  fields  are  in  good  order 
for  moving  artillery,  and  the  side-roads,  or  those 
of  but  little  use,  are  very  good.  The  roads  are 
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all  good  after  we  leave  the  old  lines  around  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  have  been  so  for  some  time. 

MANASSAS  JUNCTION. 

About  noon  Gens.  McClellan  and  McDowell, 
with  their  staffs,  and  two  thousand  cavalry  for 
an  escort,  came  up  and  took  the  road  to  Ma¬ 
nassas.  We  fell  in  with  them  and  followed  on 
down  to  Manassas.  All  along  to  the  left  of  the 
road  was  one  continuous  string  of  huts,  tents, 
and  forts,  all  empty  now — not  a  human  being  or 
animal  showed  themselves  —  not  a  sound  save 
the  clatter  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  the  shrill  tones 
of  the  bugles,  or  the  loud  orders  of  the  officers. 

At  Blackburn’s  Ford  we  saw  the  old  battle¬ 
field  of  July  eighteenth.  The  Butler  House, 
which  was  between  the  two  forces  and  had  been 
riddled  with  shot  and  shell,  has  been  repaired. 
It  was  here  Beauregard  was  dining,  and  made 
such  a  narrow  escape  at  the  time.  The  tree-tops 
bear  the  evidence  of  the  way  the  shot  and  shells 
flew  around.  Large  limbs  were  cut  off,  and  tree- 
tops  twisted  in  a  hundred  directions,  as  though 
struck  by  lightning.  The  woods  in  which  the 
New-York  Twelfth,  the  First  and  Second  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  the  Massachusetts  First  went  down  has 
all  been  cut  away,  and  we  can  now  see  where 
the  rebels  had  their  artillery,  upon  the  bank  of 
Bull  Run,  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs  and  dirt. 

The  Washington  artillery,  of  New-Orleans,  and 
three  South-Carolina  regiments,  have  been  en¬ 
camped  near  the  Butler  House  for  the  winter, 
but  started  away  some  time  ago.  The  artillery 
left  a  quantity  of  harness,  etc.  None  of  their 
tents  were  destroyed.  Further  down  are  the 
tents  of  a  whole  division,  all  pitched,  as  though 
the  occupants  had  gone  home  to  recruit  and  re¬ 
enlist,  but  had  not  yet  returned. 

The  plains  of  Manassas  are  really  what  their 
name  implies.  The  time  was  when  there  were 
objects  which  obstructed  the  range  of  vision,  but 
they  are  all  gone  now  ;  for  miles  around  we  have 
an  unbroken  view.  On  the  hills  around  are  the 
camps  still  left,  and  a  column  of  smoke  away  off 
to  the  right  indicated  that  Manassas  was  on  fire. 
Our  cavalry  had  gone  there  during  Monday  night, 
and  found  the  rear  of  the  enemy  still  there  ;  but 
they  were  firing  the  remaining  property.  .  A 
captain,  by  whose  side  we  rode,  told  us  of  piles 
of  new  secesh  clothes,  swords,  flags,  etc.  Gallop¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  rest,  we  reached  the  Junction. 

The  sight  here  cannot  be  portrayed  ;  the  large 
machine-shops,  the  station-houses,  the  commis¬ 
sary  and  quartermaster  store-houses,  all  in  ashes. 
On  the  track  stood  the  wreck  of  a  locomotive, 
and  not  far  down  the  remains  of  four  freight-cars 
which  had  been  burned ;  to  the  right  five  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  of  flour  had  been  stove  in,  and  two 
hundred  barrels  of  vinegar  and  molasses  had 
been  allowed  to  try  experiments  in  chemical  com¬ 
binations.  Some  fifty  barrels  of  pork  and  beef 
had  been  scattered  around  in  the  mud,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  down  the  track  a  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  was  arising  from  the  remains  of  a  factory 
which  had  been  used  for  rendering  up  tallow  and 
boiling  bones.  About  a  thousand  good  hides 


were  stretched  in  a  field  close  by,  upon  stakes, 
and  remain  uninjured. 

A  car  upon  the  track,  which  ran  to  Centreville, 
a  short  distance  up,  had  on  it  the  whole  effects 
of  a  printing-office,  ty  pes,  cases,  all  that  is  needed 
in  an  office;  a  large  lot  of  paper  and  a  Washing¬ 
ton  press.  The  forms  had  in  them  blanks  for 
muster-rolls  and  furloughs.  This  car  will  be  a 
great  prize  for  the  regiment  into  whose  hands  it 
falls.  An  infantry  regiment  soon  came  in  and 
commenced  to  ransack  the  tents  and  remaining 
stores,  for  plunder  and  relics,  but  the  printing- 
office  remained  untouched. 

Leaving  the  Junction,  we  all  rode  up  to  the 
Bull  Run  battle-field.  The  different  positions 
occupied  by  the  different  forces  were  explained 
by  Gen.  McDowell.  They  are  the  same  now  as 
when  we  stood  there  on  that  memorable  Sabbath. 
All  was  quiet  through  that  now  peaceful  dale. 
The  roar  of  the  murderous  artillery,  the  flash  of' 
the  musketry,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  seemed  to  be  still  ringing  in  our  ears  ; 
but  the  chirping  of  the  tree-frogs,  or  a  solitary 
bird  perched  upon  a  sheltered  bush,  was  all  that 
really  broke  the  stillness. 

As  we  halted  for  a  moment  we  noticed  on  the 
hill -tops  a  number  of  empty  huts,  along  the 
ravines  were  the  strong  natural  defences  so  lately 
garrisoned  by  the  rebel  hordes ;  but  they  have 
all  gone  now.  Near  the  field  where  Col.  Cam¬ 
eron  fell  are  long  and  broad  trenches,  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  graves  by  the  new-made  earth,  on 
which  the  grass  this  last  summer  has  refused  to 
grow.  The  hill-side  where  Schenck  led  his  divi¬ 
sion  under  the  murderous  fire,  the  ravine  where 
the  rebel  cavalry  outflanked  us,  the  little  old 
negro  hut  and  other  buildings  they  used  as  hospi¬ 
tals,  are  still  there  ;  the  blood-stained  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  dirt.  The  stone  bridge  has  been  blown 
up,  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  We  rode  across 
the  field  where  our  Parrott  guns  were  lost,  picked 
up  a  cannon-ball,  and  pushed  on  to  Centreville, 
reaching  here  at  dark. 

The  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac,  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  has  been  at  times  strong  in  numbers 
and  well  entrenched.  They  may  have  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  they  have  had  over  one  hundred  and  ten 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Whether 
they  could  have  been  cut  off  last  fall  or  this 
winter,  or  could  have  been  driven  from  Manassas 
in  confusion  at  any  time,  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 
Such  as  they  were,  they  have  gone  hence.  Con¬ 
trabands  coming  in  tell  us  that  they  said  they 
will  make  a  stand  at  Warrenton  for  the  present, 
but  will  not  fight  this  side  of  Gordonsville,  and 
will  force  us  to  come  to  their  mountain  fastnesses 
to  meet  them. 

The  rebel  Gen.  Stuart  was  at  Gainesville  last 
night,  with  the  rear  of  his  army,  moving  swiftly 
on,  impressing  all  the  slaves  and  driving  them  on 
to  work  on  the  new  fortifications.  Numbers  o( 
men  suspected  of  Union  sentiments  have  also 
been  carried  away.  Posted  on  a  door  of  a  log- 
house,  where  everything  had  been  abandoned  in 
confusion,  was  the  following  notice : 
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TO  TIIE  GENTLEMEN  (?)  OF  TIIE  NORTH,  THE  CHAM¬ 
PIONS  OF  FREEDOM. 

We  abandon  these  quarters  to  you,  expecting 
to  return  in  a  month  or  two.  Assure  yourselves 
they  are  not  a  gift,  but  are  merely  lent,  with  the 
scriptural  injunction:  “Occupy  till  I  come.” 

W e  feel  constrained  to  burn  our  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  with  the  exception  of  what  will  be  found 
left  as  legacies — our  beds  and  comforts  only — for 
fear  of  acting  treasonably,  for  by  leaving  them 
we  would  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

Look  out  for  another  Manassas  when  we  meet 
ag^in-  Yours,  very  truly, 

A  Retired  but  Not  Cowed  Adversary. 

Crescent  Blues,  La.  Vols.  for  the  War. 

NEW-YORK  “WORLD”  ACCOUNT. 

Centreville,  March  11. 

At  a  late  hour  this  (Tucsdajr)  evening,  I  sit 
down  to  write  you  what  the  grand  army  of  the 
Potomac  has  done  and  learned  within  the  last 
twenty -four  hours.  For  in  so  brief  a  time,  now 
seeming  longer  than  a  month  of  common  life,  the 
entire  front  of  this  long  Virginia  campaign  has 
changed  its  complexion.  The  grand  army  has 
passed  its  grand  climacteric,  and  who  shall  guess 
at  the  story  of  its  life  to  be  ?  Not  I,  for  one  ; 
since  what  we  know  of  future  plans  is  forbidden 
us  to  tell ;  and  the  quick  changes  now  upon  us 
are  so  radical  that  even  the  commanding  general 
cannot  }ret  have  measured  them  in  their  length 
and  breadth. 

Tb  begin  at  the  beginning.  All  the  North  by 
this  time  knows  that  Centreville  and  Manassas 
are  evacuated ;  furthermore,  that  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan’s  vast  column  is  in  motion  —  was,  at  least  — 
and  apparently  following  upon  the  rear  of  a  re¬ 
treating  foe.  Now,  of  what  the  writer  has  per¬ 
sonal  cognizance  ;  more  than  this  much  I  cannot 
attempt  to  tell. 

Sunday  afternoon  it  was  known  in  Washington 
that  Gen.  McClellan  had  crossed  the  Potomac. 
During  the  day,  also,  other  important  matters 
had  occurred,  such  as  the  rapid  sending  of  regi¬ 
ments  up  the  river,  apparently  with  the  view  to 
strengthen  Geary  at  Leesburg,  and  complete  the 
junction  of  our  right  and  centre.  A  “move¬ 
ment”  of  the  grand  column  was  expected  to 
commence  on  Monday ;  one  based  on  the  plans 
of  weeks,  and  not  on  the  as  yet  unconfirmed 
flight  of  our  enemies.  So  when  it  eventuated, 
and,  after  all,  from  the  latter  cause ,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  form  and  direction  from  the  old  strategic 
plan,  no  one  was  surprised,  though  great  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  in  Washington.  An  excitement 
increased  throughout  Monday  by  the  sight  of 
Long  Bridge,  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
with  the  ceaseless  stream  of  “reserve,”  regular 
artillery,  and  cavalry  pouring  over  into  the  Old 
Dominion.  An  army  is  like  a  snake ;  its  head 
cannot  move  without  dragging  body  and  tail  after 
it,  and  by  this  movement  of  the  rear,  all  experts 
knew  that  the  van,  like  John  Brown’s  ghost  was 
a-marching  on.  An  excitement  intensified  by  the 
belief  that  Hooker,  after  occupying  the  Cockpit 


Point  batteries,  was  throwing  his  whole  division 
over  the  Potomac,  below  the  Occoquan  ;  by  the 
meeting  and  departure  of  all  McClellan’s  staff; 
by  the  hundred  other  symptoms  which  proved 
the  arrival  of  a  moment  long  hoped  for,  looked 
for,  or  demanded  by  the  variously  interested  par¬ 
ties  of  the  North. 

It  was  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  yesterday 
before  I  found  myself  in  the  gradually  “  slowing” 
current,  of  which  you  here  have  so  faint  an  idea. 
Uncertain  how  much  of  the  army  had  moved, 
where  it  was  going,  or  where  the  general  staff 
rendezvous  would  be,  I  intuitively  selected  Fair¬ 
fax  Court-House  as  the  latter  point,  and  resolved 
to  reach  it  before  bedtime.  Of  the  labors  result¬ 
ing  in  that  end  let  me  spare  your  readers  a  de¬ 
scription.  But  you  have  heard  for  weeks  of  the 
Virginia  mud.  Starting  late,  (experience  has 
taught  all  army  reporters  to  get  and  keep  in  the 
van,)  the  horseman  had  the  benefit  of  all  the  fur¬ 
rowing,  ploughing,  ditching,  and  miring  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  march  of  thousands  and  thousands, 
mounted  and  foot,  preceding  him  throughout  the 
day.  It  was  the  great  central  route  of  the  army. 
Teams,  trains,  cannon,  caissons,  cavalry,  choked 
the  way.  By  them  my  horse  pushed  on,  floun¬ 
dering  as  best  he  might,  until,  in  the  evening, 
Benton’s  tavern  was  reached,  and  the  smooth, 
hardened  Fairfax  turnpike.  From  that  time  forth 
no  mud,  though  much  desolate  country,  ruined 
estate;  nor  any  mud  to  seriously  retard  the 
transit  of  an  army  even  to  Bull,  otherwise  Bloody 
Run.  There  the  clayey  loam  again  is  found,  and 
from  thenceforward  to  the  Rappahannock  region 
I  learn  that  roads  are  nasty. 

Fairfax  Court-House  at  nine  p.m.  And  here 
one  learns,  first,  that  the  whole  army  moved  at 
sunrise ;  second,  that  all  the  divisions,  except 
Heintzelman’s,  converged  like  the  feathers  of  a 
fan  toward  the  handle,  and  are  now  encamped  in 
exact,  compact,  most  beautiful  and  formidable 
order,  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  about  the 
Court-House;  third,  that  Gen.  McClellan  and 
staff  are  here,  and  all  the  foremost  division 
leaders;  fourth,  that  one  can  find  plenty  of 
friends,  and  good  quarters  on  a  hard  floor  for  the 
first  night  of  the  second  march  to  Richmond. 

The  regiments  — at  least  such  dozens  of  them 
whose  camp-fires  I  could  see— were  mostly  snug¬ 
ly  covered  by  the  French,  tentes  cCalri —  “  shel¬ 
ter-tents  ”  —  of  which  each  marching  soldier  car¬ 
ries  a  portion,  and  is  thus  sure  of  protection 
against  any  delay  of  trains. 

Late  at  night  came  positive  tidings  to  Fairfax, 
confirming  the  rumored  evacuation  of  Centreville 
and  Manassas.  Gen.  Kearney,  of  Franklin’s  di¬ 
vision,  had,  in  fact,  boldly  pushed  into  the  former 
famous  town,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
brigade  ;  had  found  it  desolate,  though  frowning 
in  fortified  grandeur.  Still  later,  we  learned  that 
the  last  of  the  rebels  had  fled  from  Bull  Run,  and 
even  Manassas  Junction  ;  that  a  daring  squad  of 
I  ederal  cavalry  —  hearing  of  this  from  contra¬ 
bands  leaving  the  plains,  and  looking  not  behind 
them  —  had  swooped  into  the  latter  point,  first 
fording  the  Run,  and  found  a  great  conflagration 
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in  full  flame,  bridges  and  machine-shops  just 
blown  up,  other  incendiary  fires  gleaming  in  the 
distance ;  in  short,  a  rapid,  utter,  and  utterly 
successful  evacuation  of  the  Bull  Run  defences, 
town,  forts,  bridges,  huts,  railroads,  and  all ! 

This  morning,  then,  after  breakfast  with  hospit¬ 
able  artillerists,  and  a  resort  to  first  principles  in 
the  currying  of  horses  —  that  is,  each  man  to  take 
care  of  his  own  steed — we  of  the  press  had 
something  to  stimulate  us  on  a  forced  ride  to 
Centreville,  seven  or  eight  miles  yet  ahead.  I  say 
we,  for  by  this  time  four  newspaper  men  found 
themselves  together.  And  what  a  glorious  morn¬ 
ing  ride  !  Skies  warm  and  bright,  air  deliciously 
reminding  us  of  the  last  time  wTe  went  over  this 
same  road;  of  last  July,  and  the  march  to  Cen¬ 
treville,  the  old  skirmishing,  the  gleaming  foe 
ahead,  the  quick,  warning  bugle  order  to  halt  or 
go  forward.  Was  it  a  year  ago?  Say  rather 
yesterday,  we  thought,  and  that  McDowell,  not 
McClellan,  was  still  leading  the  onset.  Had 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  been  fought,  or  did 
we  dream  of  such  a  contest  and  defeat,  and  were 
we  now  going  to  test  those  fastnesses  again,  and 
make  the  actuality  have  more  noble  ending  than 
the  dream  ?  For  even  now,  as  such  thoughts 
would  occur  at  sight  of  every  familiar  creek  and 
grove,  we  met  McDowell,  stern  and  courtly,  just 
as  he  rode  a  year  ago,  riding  back  toward  Fairfax 
at  the  head  of  his  staff.  He  had  been  thus  early 
forward,  to  make  assurance  of  the  evacuation 
doubly  sure,  and  was  rejoining  his  division  — 
most  of  which  we  had  left  behind,  now  being  at 
last  on  the  front  of  our  lines,  and  eagerly  dashing 
onward  to  the  first  glimpse  of  those  high,  sandy, 
strongly-defended  Centreville  ridges,  which  had 
kept  the  grand  army  so  long  at  bay. 

On  the  route  we  met  picturesque  groups  of  con¬ 
trabands,  who  had  all  night  been  facing  toward 
the  free  northern  star.  Uncle  Toms,  Georges, 
and  Topseys,  bundle-laden  and  kerchief-turbaned, 
escaping  from  vassalage,  refusing  to  believe  the 
fearful  stories  told  them  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Lincolnites,  and  trusting,  good-hearted,  kindly 
children,  to  find  rest  and  comfort  somewhere  out 
of  the  Old  Dominion  and  on  the  soil  where  all  who 
tread  are  henceforth,  thank  heaven,  forever  free. 

On  the  route,  too,  we  began  to  thrid  long  open 
fields,  where  a  year  ago  those  dense  thickets  of 
pine  and  oak  were  standing,  and  to  see  here  and 
there  the  outmost  rebel  winter  quarters.  And 
now  to  perceive  great  changes  and  encounter  real 
surprises.  The  rebel  army  has  been  housed  far 
more  comfortably  than  our  own.  The  advance 
camps  we  passed  were  deserted  little  villages, 
with  tidy  streets,  lined  with  neat,  substantial, 
weather-proof  huts.  From  the  outpost  camps, 
and,  in  fact  from  all  except  those  in  the  extreme 
rear,  every  vestige  of  late  occupation  had  been 
skilfully  swept  away. 

Centreville  at  last !  There  it  lay,  completely 
fronted  and  flanked  by  the  earthworks  of  which 
so  much  has  been  rumored ;  there  it  lay,  on  the 
long  ridge  before  us,  and  a  long,  dangerous  na¬ 
tural  glacis  stretching  a  mile  betwixt  our  stand¬ 
point  and  the  parapets.  There  were  five  or  six 


forts,  directly  in  sight,  with  yawning  embrasures, 
and  interconnected  by  rifle-pits  and  covered  ways, 
extended  along  the  very  height  which  I  weeks  ago 
indicated,  from  recollection,  as  the  probable  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  defences.  Up  the  opposite  hill  we 
dashed,  cheering  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  a 
Federal  soldier  was  at  the  moment  waving  from 
the  nearest  structure. 

A  ride  of  a  mile  from  right  to  left  of  the  de¬ 
fences  skirting  the  village  evolved  the  facts  that 
the  site  of  their  line  was  well  chosen  ;  that  the 
works,  though  neither  casemated  nor  bomb-proof 
nor  neatly  finished,  are  almost  as  well  adapted  to 
their  intention  as  our  own  on  the  Potomac,  and 
that  their  natural  advantages  are  superior.  The 
five  forts  within  sight  of  the  turnpike  are  lunettes, 
and  double  lunettes,  stockaded  inside,  and  with  fas¬ 
cine  and  sand-bag  lined  embrasures.  Not  a  gun  was 
visible  in  any  of  them.  From  information  furnish¬ 
ed  by  Centreville  residents,  1  am  confident  that  no 
heavy  siege-guns  have  ever  been  trained  in  these 
defences  ;  but  that  the  regular  field-batteries  of 
the  rebels  were  placed  inside  them,  ready  for  ac¬ 
tion  or  removal  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  range 
of  these  outer  defences  continues  at  intervals  un¬ 
til  Union  Mills  is  reached,  eight  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  Occoquan.  Here  night  before  last 
the  rebels  blew  up  the  railroad-bridge,  (on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,)  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  -was  heard  by  our  pickets  at  Sangster’s 
Station,  and  understood  as  indicative  of  what 
has  since  taken  place. 

Without  much  delay,  wishing  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  one  day,  I  rode  through  Cen¬ 
treville,  making  brief  enquiries  of  the  few  people 
left.  First  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grigsby, 
who  had  bet,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty -first 
of  last  July,  that  I  would  not  come  back  within 
a  year.  Poor  fellow  !  lie  was  not  in  his  quaint 
old  mansion  to  pay  his  lost  wager.  The  rebels, 
retreating  after  plundering  almost  all  his  person¬ 
al  property,  had  forced  him  to  evacuate  with 
them  —  sorely  against  his  will,  as  a  faithful  old 
slave  assured  me. 

Still  onward,  and  now  down  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  —  that  route  of  the  evcr-inemorable  re¬ 
treat —  to  revisit  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run. 

A  ride  of  four  miles,  not  as  of  old,  between 
fenced  and  fruitful  wheat-fields,  but  between  bar¬ 
ren  stretches,  covered  with  interminable  rebel 
huts,  brought  our  party  to  the  gorge  where  Tyler 
fired  his  first  gun  on  the  morning  of  that  Sunday 
battle.  We  were  now  far  ahead  of  the  army’s 
vanguard.  Cols.  Davies  and  Kilpatrick,  of  the 
Harris  light  cavalry,  had  indeed  assured  us  of 
their  last  night’s  presence  at  Manassas  Junction, 
and  of  the  departure  of  the  “last  of  the  rebels.” 
So  excitement  and  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
caution,  and  we  pushed  forward  to  the  Stone 
Bridge,  intending  to  go  as  nearly  as  possible  over 
the  path  of  the  never-forgotten  contest — though 
not  having  time  to  follow  the  extreme  flank  move¬ 
ment  executed  by  Hunter’s  column  as  the  chief 
portion  of  that  day’s  drama. 

Well,  the  battle-field  was  before  us  and  around 
us ;  less  changed  in  the  appearance  of  its  thou- 
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sand  blood-enriched  acres  than  any  portion  of 
the  day’s  previous  journey.  There  were  the 
same  hills,  the  same  valley,  the  same  lowering 
and  murderous  forests,  the  same  blue  sky  and 
gleaming  sun.  Absent  the  din  of  battle,  the  big¬ 
voiced  cannon,  the  victory,  the  repulse,  the  ter¬ 
rific  riot  and  murder.  Slowly  and  sadly  we 
passed  by  the  deep  gorge  where  the  ruins  of  the 
just-shattered  bridge  lay  piled  in  the  swollen  tor¬ 
rent  ;  thence  a  mile  down  the  stream  to  the 
fords,  where  Schenck  endeavored  fruitlessly  to 
cross.  The  current  was  so  high  from  recent  rains 
that  our  horses  were  almost  swimming  before  we 
gained  the  opposite  shore.  Once  on  dry  ground, 
we  rode  on,  and  over  the  arid  Manassas  hills  to¬ 
ward  the  Junction,  still  six  miles  ahead.  Every¬ 
where  more  camps,  hut-villages,  the  graves  of 
soldiers,  the  desolation  of  deserted  Russia,  the 
vague,  unrestful  loneliness  of  a  land  where  noth¬ 
ing  is  save  shadows  and  recollections,  and  the 
empty  shells  of  what  was  dense  life  and  des¬ 
perate  strength  and  purpose. 

On  the  way  to  the  Junction,  we  dined  at  a 
planter’s  house,  (now  tenanted  by  a  dependent 
Scotch  family,)  where  Gen.  Gustavus  A.  Smith 
was  to  have  taken  headquarters  this  week.  Corn- 
cakes  and  bacon,  and  a  stupefied  ignorance  of  the 
purposes  and  numbers  of  their  late  surrounders, 
were  the  results  obtained  from  these  honest,  be¬ 
wildered  people. 

Far  in  the  distance,  along  the  line  of  the  Ma¬ 
nassas  Gap  Railroad,  we  could  see  the  blue  smoke 
arising  from  burning  bridges.  But  close  at  hand, 
a  denser  cloud  guided  us  to  the  Junction.  As 
we  approached  it,  we  met  Gens.  McDowell  and 
McClellan  taking  their  first  reconnoissance  of  the 
late  rebel  quarters,  and — more  significant — gal¬ 
loping  by  the  opposite  road  to  the  battle-field. 
There  was  something  dramatic  in  the  pageant 
thus  sweeping  by.  Three  thousand  cavalry  at¬ 
tended  and  guarded  the  two  chieftains.  The  com¬ 
mander  who  was  guiding  the  commander  who  is 
to  the  field  of  Bull  Run,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
the  haps  and  mishaps  which  are  history  for  ever¬ 
more.  On  they  went,  and  late  at  night  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  circuit,  were  again  in  Centreville,  and 
Perhaps  en  route  for  Fairfax.  But  four  loyal  civil¬ 
ians  had  revisited  the  battle-field  before  these,  or 
any  less  distinguished  Federalists.  We  were  the 
first  Northerners,  high  or  low,  who  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  that  feat. 

After  passing  the  generals,  we  speedily  reached 
the  still-burning  ruins  at  Manassas  Junction.  I 
send  you  maps  of  that  locality,  and  of  the  whole 
region  ai  ound  Centreville,  which  will  give  the 
World  readers  an  exact  understanding  of  the 
position  of  affairs.  My  letter  is  long  ;  it  is  now 
almost  Wednesday  morning,  and  I  must  hasten 
to  a  close.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  Manassas 
Junction  everything  was  ruin  and  ravage.  The 
torch  had  been  applied  to  the  machine-shop,  de¬ 
pot,  other  buildings,  and  camps  thereabout, ’and 
all  were  levelled  to  one  smoking,  flickerin'*  mass 
Locomotives  and  cars  had  shared  the  common 
fate.  Two  camps,  however,  had  been  evacuated 
so  hastily,  that  arms,  hospital- stores,  tents,  and 


baggage,  were  left  behind  unharmed,  but  strewn 
in  infinite  confusion.  Stragglers  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  had  found 
their  way  hither,  and  were  plundering  hu<*e  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  confederate  “  loot.”  Seeing  a  pair 
of  holsters  in  my  path,  I  placed  them  across  my 
saddle-bow,  and  rode  along. 

I  he  earth-works  of  the  Junction  were  chiefly 
built  last  summer.  They  are  turfed  by  nature, 
and  well  ditched,  but  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
character.  They  have  evidently  not  been  relied 
upon  for  defence  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  later  fortification  of  Centreville  heights.  The 
extreme  advanced  range,  however,  is  of  a  pretty 
substantial  and  scientific  structure,  but  could 
never  have  resisted  the  skilful  investment  of  a 
trained  army  in  force.  Through  it  we  rode  again 
for  Centreville,  seven  miles  distant,  this  time  over 
a  corduroy  road,  parallel  with  the  railroad  branch 
which  the  rebels  have  this  wrinter  laboriously 
constructed  on  a  bee-line  from  the  Junction  to 
Centreville.  This  route  passes  across  Blackburn’s 
Ford,  the  spot  near  which  the  minor  battle  of  the 
eighteenth  July  was  fought.  At  the  Ford  we 
found  still  existing  Butler’s  house,  in  which 
Beauregard  was  dining  at  the  commencement  of 
that  action  5  and  in  the  roof  of  the  house  was 
visible  the  very  hole  made  by  the  shell  which 
Lieut.  Babbitt  (of  Tyler’s  artillery)  aimed  so 
skilfully  as  to  disturb  the  rebel  engineer  at  his 
noontide  meal.  I  saw  again  the  same  thicket  in 
which  the  Massachusetts  skirmishers  were  envel¬ 
oped  by  so  murderous  a  fire.  Forsan  meminisse 
olim  hwc  juvabit.  And  so  we  kept  on,  until 
three  miles  beyond  the  Ford  and  battle-valley’ 
Centreville  again  received  us.  And  here  in 
Grigsby’s  deserted  house,  by  the  side  of  a’ fire 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  we  are  writing  our 
rapid  recurrences  of  this  fatiguing  but  exciting 
day. 

We  do  not  know  yet  whether  the  army  will 
go  any  further,  and,  if  we  did,  should  have  no 
right  to  tell.  Only  the  advance  guard  occupies 
Centreville  to  night.  This  the  rebels  will  have 
known  long  before  my  letter  reaches  you. 

But  of  the  results  demonstrated  by  to  day’s  re- 
connoissance  I  can  properly  speak. 

I.  The  rebel  army  has  made  the  most  success¬ 
ful,  complete,  and  handsome  evacuation  —  the 
most  secure  and  perfect  retreat,  of  which  history 
furnishes  an  example.  It  has  safely  escaped, 
with  its  entire  right  and  left  wings,  from  Centre¬ 
ville,  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Potomac,  from 
every  point  threatened  by  our  lines. 

It  has  securely  carried  off  its  every  gun ,  all 
its  provisions  and  munitions ,  and  three  fourths 
of  the  populace ,  black  and  white,  along  its  route. 
Gen.  Stuart  threatened  to  come  back  to-day 
and  swoop  off  the  remaining  people  and  houses, 
and  nothing  but  his  sudden  pursuit  by  our  army 
has  perhaps  prevented  him  from  doing  it. 

It  has  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed  every 
bridge  and  culvert  on  turnpike  and  railroad  along 
its  route. 

It  has  swept  clean  every  camp,  except  the  few 
at  Manassas  Junction,  whence  its  rear-guard  evi- 
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dently  departed  in  hastened  alarm  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  our  army.  Never  was  an  evacuation 
more  complete. 

IT.  Gen.  Jackson  has  escaped  from  Shenandoah 
Valley,  burning  bridges  between  himself  and  Gen. 
Banks.  This  is  positively  stated  by  escaped  con¬ 
trabands  coming  in  to  night. 

III.  The  number  of  camps  and  barracks  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide  would  afford,  even  as  they 
stand  now,  accommodation  for  near  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  this  only  refers  to  those  within 
eight  miles  of  Centreville. 

IV.  A  large  portion  of  this  evacuation  must 
have  been  gradually  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  months.  But  nearly  fifty  thousand 
rebels  were  here  and  at  Manassas  within  the  last 
week,  of  whom  ten  thousand  went  off  by  the 
Warrenton  turnpike  and  forty  thousand  by  rail¬ 
road  to  Warrenton  Junction  and  beyond.  Trains 
were  running  day  and  night.  Gen.  Johnston  left 
on  Thursday  night  ;  Gen.  Smith  on  Saturday, 
and  Gen.  Stuart  on  Sunday  evening.  I  am  now 
writing  in  the  room  lately  occupied  by  all  these 
worthies  in  succession. 

V.  W e  believe  that  the  enemy  has  now  fallen 
back  to  Warrenton,  but  will  make  his  stand  at 
Gordonsville,  and  give  us  battle  there,  or  not  at 
all.  Echo:  Not  at  all. 

THE  BATTLE-FIELD  OF  BULL  RUN. 

Centreville,  Va.,  March  12,  1862. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run 
after  the  occupation  of  Manassas : 

I  have  been  rambling  this  glorious  afternoon 
over  the  fatal  field  of  Bull  Run,  and  roaming 
through  the  country  hereabouts.  The  weather 
has  all  the  sweetness  and  temper  of  a  pleasant 
summer-day,  and  the  coy  and  bracing  breeze  that 
comes  down  from  the  mountains  sends  new  life 
into  the  veins,  and  buoyancy  into  every  nerve. 
Those  mountains !  distant,  dim  and  blue,  they 
trace  their  rugged  and  ragged  peaks  along  the 
horizon,  and  seem  nature’s  type  of  calm  sub¬ 
limity.  Who  does  not  love  these  cloud-wrapped 
homes  of  freedom  ?  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  the 
mountains  and  the  mountaineers  have  preserved 
independence  and  civilisation  and  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  and  wherever,  in  this  glorious  Republic,  these 
majestic  peaks  exist,  liberty  and  loyalty  exist 
among  them.  The  heights  of  Centreville  are  but 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  hills,  which  roll 
and  swell  until  theyreach  the  high  mountain-ridges. 
The  view  is  comprehensive  and  magnificent,  until 
it  abruptly  terminates  in  the  forests  and  fast¬ 
nesses  near  Manassas.  Wo  pass  down  the  old 
road,  along  which  the  centre  of  McDowell’s  col¬ 
umns  advanced,  and  by  which  the  retreat  of  the 
panic-stricken  teamsters  took  place.  On  the  left, 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  Beauregard’s  old  head¬ 
quarters — deserted  and  lonely.  A  little  further 
on  is  a  small  frame  house,  where  a  negro  family 
resides.  The  father  beckons  smilingly  from  his 
door,  as  we  pass  along ;  the  children  gambol  and 
romp  over  the  grass,  shouting  heedlessly.  Most 
of  the  fences  have  been  demolished.  The  race 
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of  fences,  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  seems  to  have 
expired — some  are  in  a  primary  state  of  decay, 
some  are  in  a  secondary  state,  while  most  of 
them  have  passed  away,  and  left  no  token. 

We  ride  along  the  ascending  and  descending 
road.  It  is  covered  with  evidences  of  the  haste 
and  waste  attending  the  retreating  rebel  army. 
Shattered  pots  and  kettles,  half-burned-out  equip¬ 
ages,  tom  cartridge-boxes  and  haversacks,  rem¬ 
nants  of  old  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  pipe-heads  and 
stems,  bones  and  biscuit,  horse -shoes  and  tat¬ 
tered  harness,  strew  the  road  in  great  profusion. 
There  are  long  lines  of  rebel  encampments.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  rebel  soldiers,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  passed  the  winter  in  a  very 
comfortable  manner.  Their  quarters  are  com¬ 
modious  and  compact,  and  consist  of  log-walls 
and  partitions,  densely  plastered  with  mud  and 
mortar. 

Inside  berths  were  erected,  and  furnaces  were 
buried  in  the  earth.  Large  chimneys  projected 
from  the  roof,  and  in  most  of  the  buildings  there 
were  one  or  two  windows.  Many  of  the  encamp¬ 
ments  are  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  occupying 
picturesque  positions.  They  were  left  in  great 
haste,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  around 
Manassas,  none  were  burned.  I  should  think, 
from  iny  own  hasty  observation,  that  there  are 
buildings  enough  now  standing,  and  in  good  or¬ 
der,  to  accommodate  fifty  thousand  men.  In¬ 
deed,  from  Centreville  to  Bull  Run,  the  line  of 
encampments  was  continuous.  I  expressed 
some  surprise  to  a  Virginian,  with  whom  I  rode 
part  of  the  way,  at  the  huts  being  left  unharmed. 
He  replied  by  saying,  that  when  the  retreat  was 
ordered,  on  Saturday,  express  orders  were  given 
by  Gen.  Johnston,  not  to  destroy  anything,  as  he 
intended  to  return  again  very  soon.  “  But  I 
guess  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  got  to  Manas¬ 
sas,”  said  my  companion,  very  quietly ;  “  for 
then  he  commenced  burning,  and  he  keeps  it  up 
all  the  way  along.”  It  was  painful  to  see  the 
number  of  dead  horses  tying  around.  In  every 
field  they  were  festering  away.  They  had  died 
from  over-work,  from  a  want  of  food  and  attention, 
and  from  brutality.  The  sight  was  extremely 
painful,  and  it  was  always  present. 

I  stopped  at  the  hospital-cottage.  It  was  here 
where  the  dead  and  wounded  were  brought  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle.  The  former  owner  had  moved 
away,  and  it  was  now  occupied  by  a  family  of 
negroes.  A  number  of  our  soldiers  were  sitting 
on  the  porch,  sunning  themselves,  and  eating  a 
lunch  of  biscuit  and  bacon.  The  well,  whose 
waters  soothed  the  thirsty  agony  of  many  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  in  their  dying  hours,  was  still 
there,  but  very  much  dilapidated.  At  Cub  Run 
the  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  ford  the  water  to  reach  the 
other  side.  Cub  Run  is  a  narrow,  shallow  and 
insignificant  stream,  which  empties  into  Bull  Run. 
Beyond  this,  the  Ohio  troops  had  held  a  position 
on  the  day  of  the  fight.  To  the  right  Sherman’s 
battery  was  planted.  When  we  came  to  Bull 
Run,  we  found  the  massive  stone  bridge,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  a  fierce  conllict  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  contest,  blown  up.  The  timbers  were 
shattered,  broken,  and  scarred  with  powder.  The 
stream  is  deep,  rapid  and  impetuous.  On  the 
opposite  bank  a  high  bluff  arises,  covered  with 
scanty  foliage,  and  overhung  in  some  places  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Crossing  a  broad  and  open 
field,  we  came  to  Blackburn’s  Ford.  We  can  see 
traces  of  the  conflict  in  shattered  trees,  broken 
trunks,  limbs  and  boughs.  The  grass  is  long 
and  rank,  the  ground  is  uneven  and  marshy,  and 
in  some  places  traversed  by  streams  of  water. 
Crossing  the  ford,  we  go  over  the  Manassas  road. 
Here  the  rebels  were  strongly  intrenched,  and 
along  this  road  came  the  reenforcements  of  Gen. 
Johnston,  which  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
At  this  point  of  the  field  Beauregard  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  and  a  house  was  shown  where  a  stray 
cannon-ball  passed  over  the  table  while  he  was 
eating  his  dinner.  The  wall  of  the  house  is  bro¬ 
ken,  and  although  this  story,  like  many  others, 
may  be  apocryphal,  the  building  evidently  suffer¬ 
ed  from  the  fire  of  the  Union  artillery. 

Beyond  the  ford  the  rebel  cavalry  were  sta¬ 
tioned,  and  over  these  broad  fields  they  made  the 
charge,  which  completed  the  panic  of  our  troops, 
and  captured  Mr.  Ely,  Col.  Corcoran,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners.  On  a  knoll  to  the  right,  at  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  the  battery  of  the  rebels  was 
placed,  which  commanded  the  road,  and  raked 
our  retreating  forces.  The  way  was  narrow, 
straight,  and  for  a  mile  or  two  very  even,  afford¬ 
ing  a  sure  aim  for  the  guns.  The  effect  of  a  few 
rounds  from  heavy  cannon  could  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  and  the  loss  of  life  must  have  been  fearful. 
The  spot  where  Col.  Cameron  fell  was  pointed 
out,  but  in  the  mind  of  my  informant  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  death- 
scene.  The  extent  of  the  battle-field  was  very 
large  and  intricate.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any 
definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  field.  The  scene 
of  the  action  changed  from  one  part  of  the  ground 
to  another,  varying  and  shifting,  advancing  and 
receding,  according  as  the  tide  of  battle  went  with 
us  and  against  us.  I  fancied  I  could  trace,  from 
the  open  field  near  the  ford,  wffiere  the  feigned 
attack  was  made  early  in  the  day,  the  course  of 
our  army,  as  it  slowly  pressed  the  enemy  back. 
On  the  right,  where  it  is  said  the  regulars,  the 
New-York  Sixty-ninth,  and  the  regiment  of  Burn¬ 
side  were  engaged,  the  trees  are  broken  and  shat¬ 
tered.  One  heavy  cannon  -  ball  passed  through 
the  trunks  of  two  large  trees,  and  shivered  them 
into  splinters.  The  limbs  still  remain  brown  and 
decayed.  I  was  curious  to  see  if  any  trace  of  the 
far-famed  masked  batteries  existed,  but  nothing 
was  covered.  The  position  of  the  enemy  was  na¬ 
turally  a  strong  one.  They  had  the  devious,  in¬ 
tricate,  and  heavily-wooded  banks  of  Bull  Run  as 
a  natural  defence ;  they  commanded  every  ford 
and  every  bridge.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course 
it  reminded  me  of  the  scene  along  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Wissahickon,  although  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  surrounding  that  beautiful  stream 
were  wanting.  Nature  was  the  strongest  bul¬ 
wark  of  our  foes,  and  in  failing  to  surmount  it, 
we  were  vanquished. 


In  an  open  field,  from  which  the  fences  had 
been  torn  away,  immediately  beyond  what  is 
known  as  “  Lewis’s  House,”  where  the  rebel 
General  Stuart  had  his  headquarters,  our  dead 
lie  buried.  There  are  no  distinctive  marks  to 
designate  the  names  of  the  fallen,  but  there  they 
lie,  “in  one  red  burial  blent.”  It  was  some  days 
after  the  battle  before  the  dead  soldiers  of  the 
Union  army  were  placed  in  their  graves,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  from  what  I  heard,  all  the 
stories  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  their  re¬ 
mains,  the  plunder  and  rapine,  were  true.  They 
were  huddled  into  a  common  grave,  and  over 
their  resting-place  the  deep  ruts  of  wagons  and 
teams  were  marked.  It  seemed  so  strange,  on 
this  bright  summer  afternoon,  with  nature  burst¬ 
ing  into  spring;  the  songs  of  birds  ringing  mer¬ 
rily  through  the  air  ;  the  distant  humming  of  the 
noisy  stream,  coming  like  a  murmuring  cadence 
upon  the  ear ;  with  all  the  realities  around,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  romantic,  to  ride  over  this  sacred  ground. 
My  companion  had  gone  on  his  errand,  and  I 
came  back  alone.  Everything  was  calm  and  sub¬ 
dued,  and  so  far  as  the  outward  seeming  went, 
there  could  be  no  more  attractive  place  than  the 
battle-field  of  Bull  Run.  An  occasional  soldier 
passed  along  the  road  on  his  pilgrimage,  an  oc¬ 
casional  officer  rode  quietly  and  curiously  along 
the  Manassas  road.  There  were  the  woods,  the 
fields,  the  streams,  the  heights,  the  lonely  en¬ 
campments  of  huts,  as  silent  as  the  city  of  the 
dead ;  no  longer  the  roar  of  cannon,  as  on  that 
sad  Sunday  in  July ;  the  contest  of  angry  and 
infuriated  men ;  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  they 
were  constantly  carried  along  to  the  nearest  hos¬ 
pital  ;  the  rattle  of  musketry ;  the  noise  and  the 
shouting ;  the  long-continued  strife  ;  the  sudden 
lull,  and  the  shameful  retreat  in  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  hour ;  the  panic  and  utter  rout. 

Two  scenes  —  the  summer  day  in  July,  the 
spring  dajr  in  March.  Very  different — very  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Each  with  its  great  lesson,  each  the 
moral  of  a  nation’s  history.  We  come  over  the 
hill  and  Centreville  appears.  Over  its  heights 
the  Union  flag  is  floating,  and  the  Union  musi¬ 
cians  fill  the  air  with  sweet  and  patriotic  sounds. 
I  think  the  lesson  of  Manassas  has  been  learned. 

J.  R.  Y. 


Doc.  86. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  ORDERS. 

PUBLISHED  MARCH  11,  1862. 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 
Washington,  January  27, 1862.  J 

President's  General  War  Order ,  No.  1. 

Ordered,  That  the  Twenty-second  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
against  the  insurgent  forces. 

That  especially 

The  Army  at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe, 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

The  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 

The  Army  near  Mumfordsvillc,  Kentucky, 
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The  Army  and  Flotilla  at  Cairo, 

And  a  Naval  Force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
be  ready  for  a  movement  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with 
their  respective  commanders,  obey  existing  orders 
for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  additional  or¬ 
ders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with  all 
their  subordinates,  and  the  General-in-Chief,  with 
all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land 
and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to  their 
strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  the  prompt  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  order.  Abraham  Lincoln. 


erwise  ordered  Major-Gen.  Halleck  have  command 
of  said  department. 

Ordered ,  also,  That  the  country  west  of  the 
Department  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Mississippi  be  a  military  depart¬ 
ment,  to  be  called  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Fre¬ 
mont. 

That  all  the  Commanders  of  Departments,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them  respectively,  re¬ 
port  severally  and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  prompt,  full,  and  frequent  reports 
will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Executive  Mansion,  ) 
Washington,  March  8, 1862.  f 

President' s  General  War  Order ,  No.  2. 

Ordered,  I.  That  the  Major-General  command¬ 
ing  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  proceed  forthwith 
to  organize  that  part  of  said  army  destined  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  active  operations,  (including  the  reserve, 
but  excluding  the  troops  to  be  left  in  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  about  Washington,)  into  four  army  corps, 
to  be  commanded  according  to  seniority  of  rank, 
as  follows  i 

First  Corps,  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  I.  McDowell. 

Second  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  E.  Y.  Sumner. 

Third  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  S.  P.  Heintzel- 
man. 

Fourth  Corps,  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  E.  L.  Keyes. 

II.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  corps, 
shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of  their  re¬ 
spective  corps. 

III.  The  forces  left  for  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  placed  in  command  of  Brig. -General 
James  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also  be  Military 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

IY.  That  this  order  be  executed  with  such 
promptness  and  despatch,  as  not  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  already  directed 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

V.  A  fifth  Army  Corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed  from  his 
own  and  Gen.  Shields’s,  late  Gen.  Lander’s,  divi¬ 
sion.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 
Washington,  March  11, 1862.  f 

President's  War  Order,  No.  3. 

Major-Gen.  McClellan  having  personally  taken 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  the 
command  of  the  other  military  departments,  he 
retaining  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac. 

Ordered,  further ,  That  the  two  departments 
now  under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals 
Halleck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of 
that  under  Gen.  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north  and 
south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  be  consolidated  and  designated  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  until  oth¬ 


Doc.  87. 

OCCUPATION  OF  WINCHESTER,  YA. 

NEW-YORK  “TIMES”  ACCOUNT. 

The  Army  of  the  Advance — Gen.  Banks’  | 
Division,  Friday,  March  14,  1862.  ( 

En  avant.  With  plans  fully  matured,  the  vast 
army  of  the  Union,  numbering  over  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five  thousand  men,  equipped  in  every 
respect,  and  each  man  filled  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  belongs  to  a  just  and  holy  cause — that  of  a 
good  Government — advance  now  from  every  point, 
not  like  the  “anaconda,”  as  some  are  fond  of  com¬ 
paring  the  force  to,  but  rather  like  the  lordly 
eagle,  at  one  swoop,  falling  on  every  point,  and 
triumphing  everywhere.  Here  at  Winchester,  we 
conquer  to  restore,  and  most  joyously  have  we 
been  received  by  the  people.  On  our  entrance, 
the  old  flag,  which  in  many  a  house  had  been 
hidden  for  many  a  weary  month  of  delay,  waved 
from  balcony  and  house-top;  ladies  applauded, 
too,  and  under  a  perfect  canopy  of  white  banners, 
we  enter  the  old  town.  Our  joy  was  saddened 
with  the  thought  that  the  night  before  over  two 
hundred  Union  Virginians  had  been  carried  off 
by  Jackson’s  troops,  and  as  many  homes  were  left 
sad  and  desolate  in  consequence.  Winchester  cast 
a  strong  vote  against  secession  last  spring,  and 
many  of  the  people,  at  any  and  every  hazard, 
have  remained  true  to  the  flag. 

I  inclose  a  rough  diagram,  showing  the  order 
of  the  advance : 


;  Winchester; 


- Fort. 

Rifle  Pits. 


Thirteenth  Massachusetts. 


Twelfth  Indiana. 


Michigan  Cavalry. 


Battery. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

Wisconsin  Third. 
N.  Y.  Ninth. 

►4 

c 


Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania 
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First  came  a  squadron  of  Michigan  cavalry,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  batteries,  Captains  Mather’s  and 
Hampton’s,  Parrott  and  field-guns.  These  were 
followed  by  our  New-York  Ninth,  Col.  Stiles,  and 
the  Third  Wisconsin,  Col.  Rutger,  who  acted  as 
skirmishers  on  the  right,  along  the  Winchester 
hills.  To  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rail¬ 
road  and  turnpike,  were  the  Thirteenth  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  while  the  Twelfth  Indiana  and  the  Twen¬ 
ty-ninth  Pennsylvania  acted  in  the  open  field  on 
either  side,  being  drawn  up  in  companies.  This 
was  the  regular  order  of  the  immediate  advance, 
and  after  them  followed  the  rest  of  the  vast  army, 
who  now  throng  the  Winchester  streets  almost 
as  thick  as  ants. 

We  found  that  the  most  infamous  stories  had 
been  circulated  here  as  elsewhere  all  along  the 
route,  of  the  “  Lincoln  horde  of  their  intention 
“  to  ravish  women,  murder  children,  and  arm 
the  slaves  against  their  masters,”  etc.  General 
Banks  will  not  stop  here.  Strasburgh  is  only 
eighteen  miles  off,  and  that  place  will  succumb 
ere  many  days.  At  Charlestown  the  women  still 
remain  bitter  and  intense  foes  of  the  Union, 
while  nearly  all  the  men  are  off,  enrolled  in  the 
confederate  States  army.  To  show  the  enmity 
of  the  fair  there,  I  will  mention  that  one  of  the 
Press  Brigade  craved  a  room  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  on  Main  street.  She  met  him  at  the  door 
with  flashing  eyes,  said  that  if  he  was  hungry 
she  would  give  him  something  to  eat,  but  that 
she  would  sooner  die  than  allow  one  of  the  vile 
mercenaries  of  the  North  to  pollute  her  hearth¬ 
stone  for  the  night.  She  pointed  to  her  boy  of 
fourteen :  “  This  is  the  last  that  is  left  at  home. 
Six  of  his  brothers  are  with  our  army,  and  every 
one  of  my  male  relatives  who  is  capable  ;  and  I 
live  in  the  hope  that  when  this  last  one  is  old 
enough,  he  too  will  go  forth,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  plunge  his  sword  deep  into  your  hearts.” 
With  a  grand  air,  this  tragedy-queen  slammed 
the  door.  Such  is  the  madness  of  our  South¬ 
ern  brethren,  fearfully  deluded  by  their  infamous 
leaders.  A  strong  instance  of  this  occurred,  just 
before  General  Banks  entered  Charlestown.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  of  his  staff  rode  up  to  R.  M.  T. 
Hunter’s  house,  and  stated  that  the  General 
had  requested  them  to  state  that  he  wished  to 
make  the  mansion  his  headquarters.  The  ladies, 
refined  and  intelligent,  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  forth  that  they  hoped  “  they  would  not 
be  injured,  that  their  sex  would  be  respected,” 
etc.;  yet  all  along  the  route  the  most  rigid  care 
has  been  taken  of  property,  and  excesses  of  all 
kinds  severely  punished. 

The  table  before  which  John  Brown’s  judges 
sat  is  now  used  by  the  Army  Telegraph  Corps, 
while  the  famous  jail  is  occupied  by  Col.  Maltsby, 
the  Provost-Marshal.  Here  I  saw  a  most  touch¬ 
ing  picture.  A  female  contraband  had  just  been 
brought  in.  She  was  almost  white.  With  her 
were  two  little  children,  both  under  three  years. 
She  stood  awaiting  her  fate  in  an  attitude  of  ex¬ 
quisite  grace,  her  heart  wildly  throbbing,  yet 
with  an  air  of  deep  dejection,  filled  with  sorrow, 


and  the  memories,  perchance,  of  repeated  degrada¬ 
tion.  One  could  see  by  her  unstudied  grace  of 
attitude  and  statuesque  air  that  in  her  blood 
coursed  some  of  the  best  white  blood  in  the 
State ;  yet  she  was  only  a  slave — a  mere  “  chat¬ 
tel.”  At  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  once  famous  engine- 
house  in  which  the  old  man  defied  all  Virginia, 
there  are  now  some  thirty  secession  prisoners — 
a  curious  change  to  those  who  once  howled  at  the 
Union,  because  one  old  man  made  a  mad  stroke 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  There  are  now  only 
thirty  families  left,  where  there  were,  a  year  ago, 
five  thousand  people.  The  day  before  our  troops 
crossed  the  Potomac,  a  messenger  came  to  town 
in  hot  haste,  demanding  that  all  the  citizens 
should  shoulder  a  musket,  and  join  the  militia, 
for  active  service  against  the  “  Yankees.”  The 
next  day,  in  six  hours  the  pontoon-bridge  of  forty 
strong  boats  was  built  ;  and  ere  the  sun  set, 
eight  thousand  men  —  horse,  foot,  and  artillery — 
had  passed  over  in  perfect  safety.  The  old  bridge 
will  be  finished  next  week,  and  by  the  first  of 
April  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be 
running  again. 

The  numerous  graves  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  show  how  busy  death  has  been 
in  the  confederate  ranks  during  the  winter. 
Around  are  seen  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  pierced  at  one  bold  point  by  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  Shenandoah.  Nature  has  lavished  a 
wild  beauty  over  the  whole  scene,  and  man  has 
degraded  it  by  the  basest  treason.  As  our  thick 
ranks  passed  the  lonely  cemetery,  a  meadow-lark, 
perched  on  an  oak,  sent  forth  her  lute-like  notes, 
which  whispered  to  many  a  one  of  the  homes 
they  had  left  behind.  It  was  a  trifling  incident, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  many  were  affected  by 
the  melody. 

When  our  troops  passed  through  Berryville, 
they  found  one  side  of  the  Berryville  Conservator 
all  ready  for  the  forms,  stuffed,  of  course,  with 
secession.  Some  typos  of  the  First  Minnesota 
immediately  went  to  work,  and  printed  the  other 
side  strong  Union,  of  course.  I  enclose  a  copy. 

A  very  funny  incident  happened  near  Martins- 
burg.  As  a  general  rule,  the  army  has  found 
that  many  Virginians  have  deserted,  or  volunta¬ 
rily  thrown  down  their  arms,  alleging  that  they 
had  no  heart  in  the  fight,  but  were  forced  to  en¬ 
list.  This  is  not  the  case  with  many  of  the  Gulf 
troops,  however ;  they  are  dogged  and  obstinate, 
and  very  bitter.  A  son  of  Erin  captured  one  of 
the  “Mississippi  Tigers,”  and  while  bringing  him 
to  camp,  the  “  Tiger  ”  —  an  immense  fellow  — 
managed  to  free  himself  and  run.  The  Hibernian 
disdained  to  use  his  musket,  but  chased  him.  At 
last  seizing  him,  at  it  they  went,  rough-and-tum¬ 
ble.  The  “  Tiger,”  maddened  by  the  heavy  blows, 
basely  bit  him,  nearly  severing  his  thumb.  The 
Celt  dropped  the  soldier  then,  and  retaliated  in 
the  same  style.  Finally  he  conquered  him  after 
a  tremendous  punishment,  which  dislocated  his 
shoulder.  The  next  day  he  visited  the  son  of 
the  “  Repudiation  State,”  in  the  hospital,  went 
up  to  him,  and  shaking  his  well  arm  with  a 
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hearty  grip,  observed:  “‘■I  haven’t  a  bit  of  a 
grudge  against  ye ;  be  jabers,  ye  are  almost  as 
good  as  meself.”  Such  is  some  of  the  side-play 
of  war.  Jasper. 


Doc.  88. 

FIGHT  AT  PARIS,  TENN. 

GEN.  HALLECK’S  DESPATCH. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Mississippi,  ) 

St.  Louis,  March  13,  1862.  j 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War: 

Our  artillery  and  cavalry  yesterday  attacked 
the  enemy’s  works  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Paris,  Tenn.  The  enemy  was  driven  out,  with 
the  loss  of  one  hundred  killed,  wounded,  and  pris¬ 
oners.  Our  loss,  Capt.  Bull,  of  the  artillery,  and 
four  men  killed  and  five  wounded. 

A  cavalry  force,  sent  out  from  Lebanon,  Mo., 
attacked  one  of  Price’s  guerrilla  parties,  killed 
thirteen,  wounded  five,  and  captured  over  twenty 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Brig. -Gen.  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  commander.  H.  W.  Halleck, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  89. 

OCCUPATION  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  STEVENS. 

U.  S.  Gunboat  Ottawa,  ) 
Off  Jacksonville,  March  13.  j 

To  Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Font ,  commanding 
South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Sir  :  I  succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  with  this 
vessel,  the  Seneca  and  Pembina,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  about  four  o’clock,  having  no  water  to 
spare  under  our  keels.  The  Smith  arrived  half 
an  hour  afterward,  and  crossed  without  a  pilot, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  land 
a  company  of  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the 
guns,  before  leaving  the  entrance  of  the  river.  I 
found  it  too  late  to  move  up  to  this  place.  That 
evening,  near  ten  o’clock,  I  discovered  large  fires 
bearing  west-north-west  from  the  anchorage, 
which  proved  to  be,  on  my  arrival  here,  the 
burning  of  mills,  houses,  and  property  belonging 
to  Northern  men  with  suspected  Union  proclivi¬ 
ties,  burnt  by  order  of  the  rebel  commander.  I 
left  Mayport  yesterday,  with  the  vessels  named, 
for  this  point,  ordering  the  Ellen  to  stop  at  John’s 
Bluff  and  take  on  board  the  guns  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war  at  that  point,  and  afterward  to  re¬ 
join  me  here,  which  mission  was  successfully  ac¬ 
complished.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  Jackson¬ 
ville  without  difficulty,  and  at  every  house,  save 
one,  found  evidences  of  peaceful  demonstrations 
and  returning  reason.  On  our  arrival  at  this 
place,  the  corporate  authorities,  through  S.  L. 
Burritt,  Esq.,  came  off  with  a  Hag  of  truce,  and 
gave  up  the  town.  From  conversation  with  intel¬ 
ligent  citizens,  I  find  that  the  inhabitants  are 
seeking  and  waiting  for  the  protection  of  our  Hag ; 
that  they  do  not  fear  us,  but  their  own  people  ; 
and  from  the  occupation  of  this  important  point, 


I  am  satisfied,  if  our  opportunities  are  improved, 
great  results  will  follow.  Many  of  the  citizens 
have  fled,  many  remain,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  most  of  them  will  return.  I  have  just 
heard  the  municipal  government  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  Very  respectfully,  etc. 

T.  H.  Stevens, 

Lieut.  Com’g,  Senior  Officer  present. 

PHILADELPHIA  “  PRESS  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  March  IT,  1862. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  inst.,  at  seven  a.m., 
signals  were  made  by  the  Ottawa  to  get  under 
way,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  we  were  steaming 
up  the  St.  John’s,  bound  to  Jacksonville.  The 
weather  was  rather  inauspicious— sun  obscured, 
air  damp  and  chilly,  and  wind  prophetic  from  N. 
N.  E.  Yet  withal  the  trip  was  not  unpleasant. 
As  we  left  Mayport  astern,  the  vessels  took  their 
regular  positions  in  line  of  sailing  :  Ottawa  (act¬ 
ing  flag-ship)  leading  ;  Seneca,  Pembina,  Isaac  P. 
Smith,  and  Ellen,  following.  The  latter  steamer 
was  detached  soon  after  to  take  aboard  and  bring 
up  some  captured  guns. 

Owing  to  a  comparative  ignorance  of  the  chan¬ 
nel,  which  is  exceedingly  intricate  and  difficult  of 
passage,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed  very  slowly. 
About  four  miles  above  Mayport,  on  St.  John’s 
bluffs,  (the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  Caroline) 
bold  highlands  that  rise  perpendicularly  thirty 
feet  from  the  water,  the  rebels  had  cleared  away 
a  considerable  space,  and  commenced  to  erect  a 
battery  and  barracks  for  troops.  The  location  is 
a  splendid  one,  and  could  readily  be  converted 
into  a  miniature  Gibraltar,  but  their  force  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  work,  and  it  was  abandoned 
after  mounting  a  gun  or  two,  and  partially  com¬ 
pleting  the  quarters.  Four  guns  were  brought 
hither  by  the  Darlington,  (rebel  steamer  captured 
near  Fernandina,)  on  the  second  inst.,  from  Fort 
Clinch.  Some  are  said  to  have  been  submerged 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  How  true  it  is,  we  know 
not.  Passing  this  point,  we  continued  on  up  the 
stream,  and  were  everywhere  greeted  with  cheers 
or  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  colors,  turned  out  en  masse ,  and 
gave  us  a  grand  and  unexpected  ovation.  From 
almost  all  the  houses  white  flags  were  displayed, 
and  in  some  instances  waved  by  the  ladies.  Very 
few  residences,  and  those  the  property  of  rabid 
secessionists,  were  deserted. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  a.m.  we  passed  the 
ashes  of  the  Panama  Lumber-Mills,  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  St.  John’s  Mills,  and  as  we  drew 
near  Jacksonville,  smouldering  ruins  presented 
themselves  on  every  side.  Nothing  but  the  mas¬ 
sive  columns  of  dark  pitch-pine  smoko,  smoth¬ 
ered  flames,  and  blackened  piles  remained  of  the 
huge  saw-mills  that  had  existed  twenty -four 
hours  previously.  Such  vandalism  we  have 
never  witnessed.  Eight  immense  mills,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  valu¬ 
able  lumber,  destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  the 
ruthless  villains — guerrillas,  recognised  by  that 
lovely  government,  the  Southern  Confederacy  ! 
The  principal  sulferers  by  these  incendiaries  are 
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Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Fairbanks,  Hartridge,  Moody, 
Wilson,  Buckman,  and  Allsop,  all  Northern  men. 
Only  two  mills  hereabouts  have  escaped.  The 
owner  of  one  of  these  claimed  British  protection, 
and  hoisted  the  red  ensign. 

At  noon,  we  anchored  off  Jacksonville,  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  wharf.  Our  re¬ 
ception  was  anything  but  enthusiastic.  Several 
large  squads  of  men  collected  on  the  wharves, 
but  evinced  no  manifestations  of  joy  ;  in  short, 
“  they  looked  as  if  they  could  not  help  it.” 
Several  pow-Wows  and  confabs  were  held  by  the 
scribes,  who  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
“turn  Union”  and  make  the  best  of  it;  conclu¬ 
sions  that  were  much  facilitated  by  the  yawning 
mouths  of  our  big,  black  “babies,”  (eleven-inch 
Daldgrens.)  Capt.  Stevens  communicated  with 
the  shore,  and  at  one  p.m.  commenced  landing 
the  Fourth  New-Hampshire  regiment,  Col.  Whip¬ 
ple,  in  the  launches  and  cutters,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  and  occupy  the  town.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  quietly  and  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  pickets  were  posted  and  quarters  selected 
from  the  deserted  houses  and  stores. 

This  city  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
the  South,  and  the  most  important  commercial 
town  in  Florida.  It  is  located  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  contains,  in  all,  three  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Of  these,  at  least  one  half  are,  or 
were,  originally  “Yankees;”  and,  excepting  a 
few  valetudinarians,  were  all  engaged  in  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits.  Many  having  grown  wealthy,  and 
adopted  this  as  their  home,  have  joined  in  the 
secession  movement  and  become  the  most  violent 
of  rebels.  Others  anxious  to  leave  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  troubles,  but  unwilling  to  relinquish 
so  much  valuable  property,  remained  to  protect 
it,  hoping  for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  unhappy 
difficulties.  These  men,  few  in  number,  are  the 
loyal  men  of  Florida.  By  far  the  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  are  avaricious  Yankees,  mercenary  tories, 
who,  clinging  to  the  side  that  happens  uppermost, 
no  matter  which  it  may  be,  ask  only  for  trade, 
showing  us  a  slight  preference,  because  we  pay 
in  gold  instead  of  shin  plasters.  I  have  had  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  of  observation  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  reliable 
Union  men  in  the  town.  When  accused  of  “se- 
cesli  ’  sympathies,  they  reply,  in  extenuation, 
that  it  was  compulsory,  and  that  they  will  join 
us  i(  we  will  protect  them  from  the  guerrillas  and 
soldiery  who  are  bent  upon  burning  the  “Yankee 
town.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Union  men 
now  was  packing  beef  for  the  C.  S.  A.  one  week 
ago.  Versatile  people ! 

Of  four  hundred  families  that  were  here  ten 
days  since,  not  more  than  seventy  remain.  The 
rest  fled  into  the  interior,  carrying  all  their  porta¬ 
ble  property  with  them.  The  young  ladies  still 
here  are  quite  entertaining  to  the  “gold  bands  ” 
and  the  children  and  “niggers”  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  “  de  sogers,”  but  the  men  generally  are 
sullen  and  unsociable.  An  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  noticeable,  and  I  hope  to  give  a  better 
account  of  them  ere  long. 


We  have  learned  since  our  arrival  that  the  con¬ 
federate  gunboat,  that  was  being  built  here,  was 
burned  last  Sunday  morning.  She  was  being 
constructed  by  contract,  of  live  oak ;  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty-seven 
feet  beam,  resembling  very  much  our  new  gun¬ 
boats.  The  planking  outside  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  would  have  been 
launched.  The  engines,  which  were  also  de¬ 
stroyed,  were  built  here  especially  for  her.  In 
order  to  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  they  were  obliged  to  issue  promissory 
notes,  value  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  which 
were  circulated  as  currency  in  large  quantities, 
and  called  “Gunboat  money.”  Another  variety 
of  shinplasters  was  issued  by  the  confederate 
packing-house — an  institution  conducted  by  Col. 
Titus,  of  Kansas  notoriety,  and  a  “Union  man” 
previously  alluded  to.  The  denominations  were 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty- five  cents. 

The  “  Judson  House,”  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  the  State,  built,  owned,  and  occupied  by 
Northern  men,  was  burned  by  the  guerrillas,  an 
independent  association  of  gentlemanly  scoun¬ 
drels,  numbering  nearly  sixty,  on  Tuesday  night. 
In  the  afternoon,  Major  Hopkins,  commanding 
the  battalion  stationed  here,  assured  the  proprie¬ 
tor  that  his  property  was  safe  ;  but  his  authority 
was  not  regarded  "by  the  bandits,  who  are  the 
terror  of  the  people.  To  the  credit  of  the  rebel 
soldiers,  it  is  said  they  refrained  from  all  such 
acts. 


Hoc.  90. 

BEAUREGARD’S  ORDER  RESPECTING  * 
BELL -METAL. 

TO  TIIE  PLANTERS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  I 
Jackson,  Tknn.,  March  8,  1862.  f 

More  than  once  a  people  fighting  with  an  ene¬ 
my  less  ruthless  than  yours ;  for  imperilled  rights 
not  more  dear  and  sacred  than  yours ;  for  homes 
and  a  land  not  more  worthy  of  resolute  and  un¬ 
conquerable  men  than  yours;  and  for  interests 
of  far  less  magnitude  than  you  have  now  at  stake, 
have  not  hesitated  to  melt  and  mould  into  cannon 
the  precious  bells  surmounting  their  houses  of 
God,  which  had  called  generations  to  prayer. 
The  priesthood  have  ever  sanctioned  and  conse¬ 
crated  the  conversion,  in  the  hour  of  their  na¬ 
tion’s  need,  as  one  holy  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

We  want  cannon  as  greatly  as  any  people  who 
ever,  as  history  tells  you,  melted  their  church- 
bells  to  supply  them ;  and  I,  your  general,  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  embodied 
of  your  sons,  your  kinsmen  and  }rour  neighbors, 
do  now  call  on  you  to  send  your  plantation-bells 
to  the  nearest  railroad  depot,  subject  to  my  or¬ 
der,  to  be  melted  into  cannon  for  the  defence  of 
your  plantations. 

Who  will  not  cheerfully  and  promptly  send  me 
his  bells  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Be  of  good  cheer ;  but  time  is  precious. 

G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding. 


DOCUMENTS. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  BELLS. 

The  ordnance  bureau  of  the  government  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  people  for  the  use  of  all  the  bells 
they  can  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  light 
artillery  for  the  public  defence. 

The  reason  for,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  based,  are  given  below,  and  we  invite  the 
attention  of  all  to  it,  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
to  the  press  of  the  country  that  they  may  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  by  giving  it  a  conspicuous  place : 

TO  THE  PATRIOTIC - THE  VALUE  OP  CHURCH-BELLS. 

The  ordnance  bureau  of  the  confederate  States 
solicits  the  use  of  such  bells  as  can  be  spared 
during  the  war,  for  Jthe  purpose  of  providing  light 
artillery  for  the  public  defence.  While  copper  is 
abundant,  the  supply  of  tin  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vert  the  copper  into  bronze.  Bells  contain  so 
much  tin  that  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  bell -metal,  mixed  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  copper,  will  suffice  for  a  field-battery 
of  six  pieces.  Those  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  bells  to  this  patriotic  purpose,  will  receive 
receipts  for  them,  and  the  bells  will  be  replaced, 
if  required,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  they  will 
be  purchased  at  fair  prices.  N 

Bells  may  be  directed  as  follows : 

Richmond  Arsenal,  Richmond,  Va.,  Capt.  B. 
G.  Baldwin. 

Fayetteville  Arsenal,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Capt. 
J.  C.  Booth. 

Charleston  Arsenal,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Capt.  F. 
L.  Childs. 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Lieut. -Col.  W. 
G.  Gill. 

Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Mount  Vernon,  Ala., 
Capt.  J.  L.  White. 

Columbus  Depot,  Columbus,  Miss.,  Major  W. 
R.  Hunt. 

Atlanta  Depot,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Lieutenant  M.  II. 
Wright. 

Savannah  D6pot,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Capt.  R.  M. 
Cuyler. 

Knoxville  Depot,  Knoxville,  Ga.,  Lieut.  P.  M. 
McClung. 

Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  F.  C. 
Humphreys,  military  storekeeper. 

Montgomery  Depot,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  C.  G. 
Wagner,  military  storekeeper. 

The  government  will  pay  all  charges  to  these 
places,  and  receipts  will  be  promptly  returned  to 
the  proper  parties. 

Persons  and  congregations  placing  their  bells 
at  the  service  of  the  government,  are  requested 
to  send  a  statement  of  the  fact,  with  a  description 
and  weight  of  the  bell  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  at  Richmond,  for  record  in  the  war 
department.  —Norfolk.  Day-Book,  April  21. 


Doc.  91. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  ST.  MARY’S. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDING  STEVENS. 

Reconnoissance  cp  St.  Mary’s  River,  ) 

U.  S.  Gunboat  Ottawa,  March  7,  1862.  j 

Sir:  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Isaac  Smith  at 


St.  Mary’s,  I  proceeded  in  this  vessel,  under  your 
instructions  on  a  reconnoissance  up  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  and  reached  a  place  called  Woodstock 
Mills,  about  fifty  miles  from  this  place,  landing 
at  the  plantation  of  a  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  that  of 
a  Mrs.  Downes,  called  the  Brickyard,  and  at 
Woodstock,  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Al- 
burti,  notifying  those  whom  I  met  (which  seem¬ 
ed  to  reassure  them)  of  your  intention  to  protect 
all  peaceable  citizens  in  their  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  inviting  those  who  had  fled  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  I  left  with  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Judge  Alburti, 
to  signify  the  same  to  the  people  generally.  Be¬ 
fore  ieaving  Woodstock  Mills  I  learned  through  a 
negro  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to 
cut  us  off  with  their  light  batteries  and  infantry 
of  the  Mississippi  regiment  which  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  here. 

When  near  the  Brickyard,  the  enemy’s  rifle¬ 
men  attacked  us  in  force  from  both  sides  of  the 
river.  I  opened  upon  them  with  our  battery, 
using  grape  and  canister,  and  small-arms,  killing 
and  wounding  a  large  number.  The  fire  was 
kept  up  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  (here  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide,)  for  about  a  mile,  after 
which  we  saw  nor  heard  anything  more  of  them 
until  just  above  the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Campbell, 
when  discovering  a  large  body  of  cavalry  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  I 
threw  a  few  second  eleven -inch  shells  among 
them,  when  they  fled  in  great  haste  and  confu¬ 
sion.  Passing  down,  when  about  three  miles 
further,  just  where  it  debouches  into  the  marshes, 
we  discovered  in  the  ambush  a  body  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  before  they  had  time  to  fire  we  gave 
them  a  round  from  the  eleven-inch,  loaded  with 
canister,  the  two  twenty-four  pound  howitzers, 
and  the  twelve-pound  howitzer  of  the  Wabash, 
(which  I  had  taken  on  board  before  leaving,) 
which  was  worked  admirably,  as  indeed  all  the 
other  guns  were.  Very  few  of  the  enemy  escaped 
this  destructive  fire. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  casualties  which 
occurred  on  board  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  very  accurate,  as  the  various  narrow 
escapes  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  bullet-holes  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  will 
testify.  I  am  informed  that  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  our  point  I  reached,  there  are  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  turpentine  on  board  of  two  steamers.  The 
steamers  cannot  escape. 

I  saw  also  on  the  bank  of  the  river  the  live- 
oak  frame  complete  for  a  ship  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  tuns,  ready  fbr  shipment,  and  a 
schooner,  in  very  good  order,  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  tuns ;  but  as  the  river  is  very  narrow,  and 
the  turns  following  each  other  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  sharp  and  abrupt,  I  did  not  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  attempt  to  tow  down  with  so  long  a  vessel. 

The  live-oak  abounds  for  many  miles  along  the 
river.  I  am  quite  confident  that  our  visit  will  bo 
productive  of  good  both  to  those  well  disposed 
and  to  our  enemies,  who  have  been  taught  a  les¬ 
son  they  will  not  soon  forget.  From  my  obscrv- 
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ation,  such  a  thing  as  free  speech  among  them 
is  a  tradition,  and  the  reign  of  terror  rules  every¬ 
where.  Still  those  I  saw  were  very  grateful  for 
the  assurances  given,  and  I  doubt  not  many  of 
them  will  avail  themselves  of  our  protection. 

Finally,  permit  me  to  commend  to  you  the  good 
conduct,  uniform  throughout,  of  both  officers  and 
men,  and  to  thank,  through  you,  Midshipman 
Pearson,  of  the  Wabash,  who  commanded  her 
cutter,  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  was  always, 
in  fire  and  out  of  fire,  ready  to  render. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  A.  Stevens, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

United  States  Gunboat  Ottawa,  ) 

St.  Mary’s  River,  March  7,  1862.  f 

Capt.  Stevens,  of  the  United  States  gunboat 
Ottawa,  is  authorised  by  Flag-Officer  Du  Pont  to 
assure  the  peaceable  citizens  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  that  they  will  be  protect¬ 
ed  in  their  persons  and  property;  that  it  is  his 
desire  the}r  should  return  to  their  homes,  where 
nobody  will  come  near  to  harm  them. 

T.  A.  Stevens, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

Doc.  92. 

GEN.  STONEMAN’S  RECONNOISSANCE 

TOWARD  WARRENTON,  VA.,  MARCH  14. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  -  York  Tribune 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  affair  : 

Washington,  Monday,  March  17,  1862. 

On  Friday  last  a  grand  reconnoissance  in  force 
was  made  by  Gen.  Stoneman,  Chief  of  Cavalry, 
about  fourteen  miles  beyond  Manassas,  toward 
Warrenton,  to  which  place  it  was  said  the  rebels 
had  retreated.  Gen.  Stoneman  was  attended  by 
the  following  staff-officers,  regular  and  volunteer : 
Lieut. -Col.  Grier,  Inspector  of  Cavalry ;  Major 
Whipple,  Topographical  Engineers ;  Dr.  McMillan, 
Division  Surgeon;  Capt.  A.  J.  Alexander,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General;  Lieut.  Sumner,  Aide-de-Camp; 
Lieut.  Rowcn,  Topographical  Engineers  ;  Due  de 
Paris,  Due  de  Chartres,  Count  Dillanceau,  Dr. 
G.  Grant,  Assistant  Division  Surgeon.  The  force 
was  composed  of  the  Sixth  United  States  cavalry 
regiment,  Col.  Emery ;  Fifth  United  States  cav¬ 
alry  regiment,  under  command  of  Capts.  Whit¬ 
ing,  Owens,  and  Harrison  ;  Third  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Lieut. Col.  Griffiths;  McClellan  dragoons, 
Major  Barker  ;  and  Fifty-seventh  New-York  vol¬ 
unteers,  infantry,  Col.  Zook. 

At  Bristow’s  Station  the  retreating  rebels  had 
burned  the  railroad-'bridge,  and  it  was  learned 
that  a  squad  of  twenty  cavalry  had  been  there 
that  morning  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  every 
white  man  they  could  find  into  the  service.  One 
of  the  Union  troops  who  had  come  this  distance 
foraging,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A  Mr. 
McCarthy,  living  near  the  station,  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  rebel  scouts  on  Friday  morning, 
secreted  himself  with  five  other  men  in  the  woods 
and  underbrush.  McCarthy  escaped,  but  the 
others  were  captured  by  their  own  imprudence. 


Mr.  Thomas  K.  Davis,  a  Union  man  living  near 
Bristow’s,  was  grossly  insulted  and  rudely  hand¬ 
led  for  refusing  to  join  the  rebel  forces.  Some 
of  his  houses  were  burned,  and  the  chivalrous 
Louisianians  endeavored  to  frighten  him  by  firing 
a  pistol  and  musket  about  his  head. 

Following  the  line  of  the  railroad,  it  was  also 
found  that  Kipp’s  Bridge,  a  structure  of  thirty 
feet  span,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ruins 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  About  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  main  body  halted,  the 
Fifth  cavalry  being  sent  forward  to  feel  the  ene¬ 
my.  When  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Catlipp’s 
Station,  this  body  of  cavalry  halted,  when  observ¬ 
ations  were  made  with  field-glasses,  and  men  on 
horseback  discovered  in  the  distance,  both  on 
the  front  and  upon  the  hills  to  the  right  of  the 
railroad.  Capt.  Whiting  directly  thereafter  des¬ 
patched  two  squadrons,  under  Lieuts.  Custer  and 
McIntosh,  to  drive  in  the  rebel  pickets  on  the 
front,  and  another  squadron  to  accomplish  the 
same  on  the  right.  The  charge  in  front  was 
beautifully  made,  and  as  the  Fifth  rode  up  the 
hill,  the  rebels  took  to  their  heels  and  retreated 
across  Cedar  Run,  destroying  the  railroad-bridge 
by  fire  as  they  went  along. 

As  our  cavalry  approached  the  run  and  were 
attempting  to  save  the  bridge,  the  rebels  secreted 
in  the  forest  fired  two  or  three  volleys  upon 
them.  Private  John  W.  Bryand  was  shot  in  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  not  severely  wounded. 
One  horse  was  wounded,  and  several  shots  passed 
through  the  men’s  stirrups.  The  rebels  had  a 
flag  bearing  St.  Anthony’s  cross,  which  they 
waved  toward  our  troops.  This  body  of  our 
troops  being  armed  only  with  revolvers  beside 
their  sabres,  could  not  injure  the  skulking  cow¬ 
ards  who  were  hid  among  the  trees. 

Capt.  Whiting  sent  for  reenforcements,  when 
the  main  body  came  up,  and  a  position  was  taken 
upon  the  hill-top,  where  the  troops  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  Pickets  were  thrown  out,  and  a 
close  watch  kept  upon  the  rebel  movements. 
The  Union  troops  suffered  severely  on  account 
of  the  heavy  mist  and  rain  that  fell,  nearly  ex¬ 
tinguishing  their  fire.  They  wore  without  any 
sort  of  shelter  except  their  blankets. 

At  daylight  on  Saturday  morning  Gen.  Stone- 
man  received  information  that  the  rebels  were 
endeavoring  to  surround  him  and  cut  off  his  re¬ 
treat,  and  that  they  had  several  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  one  or  two  of  cavalry  beyond  Cedar 
Run.  A  close  watch  was  continued,  and  about 
half- past  seven  o’clock  two  companies  of  the 
Fifty  -  seventh  regiment  New-York  volunteers, 
Major  Parisen,  marched  toward  the  creek  near 
the  bridge,  where  they  deployed.  The  woods  on 
the  other  side  were  seemingly  alive  with  the 
rebels,  who  from  their  hiding-places  poured  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley  upon  our  men.  The  Fifty-seventh 
returned  the  tire,  but  with  what  effect  could  not 
be  clearly  discerned,  owing  to  the  distance.  One 
saddle,  however,  was  emptied,  and  cries  as  if 
from  wounded  men  were  heard. 

Gen.  Stoneman  having  obtained  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  desired,  prepared  to  return,  but  pro- 
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vious  to  starting  toward  Manassas,  which  was 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distant,  he  offered  the 
rebels  fight,  and  drew  up  his  forces  in  line  of 
battle.  The  rebels  would  not  come  out  of  their 
stronghold — the  woods — and  as  their  force  was 
known  to  be  vastly  superior  to  ours,  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  attack.  The  re¬ 
tirement  of  Gen.  Stoneman  was  accomplished 
slowly  and  in  good  order,  and  though  the  rebels 
made  several  charges,  they  retreated  upon  the 
slightest  demonstration  by  our  troops.  After  a 
day’s  march  through  a  drenching  rain,  General 
Stoneman  and  his  men  reached  Manassas  in 
safety. 

Doc.  93. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  NEW-MADRID,  MO. 

GENERAL  POPE’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  District  of  the  Mississippi,  ) 
New-Madrid,  March  14,  1862.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the 
information  of  the  General  commanding  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  this  place. 

I  arrived  before  this  town  with  the  forces  under 
my  command  on  Monday,  the  third  instant.  I 
found  the  place  occupied  by  five  regiments  of 
infantry  and  several  companies  of  artillery.  One 
bastioned  earthwork,  mounting  fourteen  heavy 
guns,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  an¬ 
other  irregular  work  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  mounting  seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
together  with  lines  of  intrenchments  between 
them,  constituted  the  defensive  works.  Six  gun¬ 
boats,  carrying  from  four  to  eight  heavy  guns 
each,  were  anchored  along  the  shore,  between 
the  upper  and  lower  redoubts. 

The  country  is  perfectly  level  for  miles  around 
the  place,  and  as  the  river  was  so  high  that  the 
guns  of  the  gunboats  looked  directly  over  the 
banks,  the  approaches  to  the  town  for  seven  miles 
were  commanded  by  direct  and  cross-fire  from  at 
least  sixty  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  carry  the 
intrenchments ,  but  it  would  have  been  attended 
with  heavy  loss,  and  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  place  half  an  hour,  exposed  to 
the  destructive  fire  of  the  gunboats.  As  there 
seemed  no  immediate  hope  of  the  appearance  of 
our  own  gunboats,  it  became  necessary  to  bring 
down  a  few  heavy  guns  by  land  to  operate  against 
those  of  the  enemy.  They  were  accordingly  sent 
for,  and,  meantime,  forced  reconnoissances  were 
pushed  over  the  whole  ground,  and  into  several 
parts  of  the  town.  Some  brisk  skirmishes  re¬ 
sulted,  in  which  the  enemy  invariably  retreated 
precipitately.  It  was  found  impossible  to  induce 
them  to  trust  any  considerable  force  of  their  in¬ 
fantry  outside  of  their  intrenchments.  As  soon 
as  I  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  await  the 
arrival  of  our  heavy  guns,  I  determined  to  occupy 
some  point  on  the  river  below,  and  establish  our 
small  guns,  if  possible,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
blockade  the  river,  so  far  as  transports  were  con¬ 


cerned,  and  to  cut  off  supplies  and  reenforce¬ 
ments  for  the  enemy  from  below. 

Point  Pleasant,  twelve  miles  below,  was  se¬ 
lected,  as  being  in  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and 
being  the  terminus  of  the  plank-road  from  the 
interior  of  Arkansas.  I  accordingly  threw  for¬ 
ward  Col.  Plummer,  Eleventh  Missouri,  to  that 
point,  with  three  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  a  field-battery  of  ten- 
pound  Parrott  and  rifled  guns,  with  orders  to 
make  a  lodgment  on  the  river-bank,  to  line  the 
bank  with  rifle-pits  for  a  thousand  men,  and  to 
establish  his  artillery  in  sunk  batteries  of  single 
pieces  between  the  rifle-pits.  This  arrangement 
was  made  to  present  as  small  a  marie  as  possible 
to  the  shells  of  the  gunboats,  and  to  render  futile 
the  use  of  round-shot  from  their  heavy  guns. 
Col.  Plummer  marched  with  all  speed,  and  after 
some  cannonading  from  gunboats  which  he  found 
there,  succeeded  in  making  a  lodgment,  construct¬ 
ing  his  batteries  and  rifle-pits,  and  occupying  them 
in  sufficient  force  to  maintain  them  against  any 
open  assault. 

After  persistent  and  repeated  cannonading  from 
the  gunboats,  the  enemy  found  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  him,  and  he  maintained  obstinately  his 
position,  and  the  blockade  of  the  river  to  trans¬ 
ports,  during  the  whole  of  our  operations.  Mean¬ 
time  the  enemy  continued  every  day  to  reenforce 
New-Madrid  from  Island  No.  Ten,  until,  on  the 
twelfth,  they  had  nine  thousand  infantry,  besides 
a  considerable  force  of  artillery,  and  nine  gun¬ 
boats.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Commodore 
Hollins,  the  land-forces  by  Generals  McCown, 
Stewart,  and  Gantt.  On  the  eleventh  the  siege- 
guns  were  delivered  to  Colonel  Bissell’s  engineer 
regiment,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cairo  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  were  at  once  shipped  to  Sikeston, 
reached  here  at  sunset  on  the  twelfth,  were  plac¬ 
ed  in  battery  during  the  same  night,  within  eight 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  main  worlc,  so  as 
to  command  that  and  the  river  above  it,  and 
opened  fire  at  daylight,  on  the  thirteenth,  just 
thirty -four  hours  after  they  were  received  at  Cairo. 
One  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Tenth  and  Six¬ 
teenth  Illinois,  under  Col.  Morgan,  of  the  Tenth, 
was  detailed  to  cover  the  construction  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  and  to  work  in  the  trenches.  They  were 
supported  by  Stanley’s  division,  consisting  of  the 
Twenty -seventh  and  Thirty -ninth  Ohio,  under 
Col.  Groesbeck,  and  the  Forty-third  and  Sixty- 
third  Ohio,  under  Col.  Smith.  Capt.  Mower, 
First  United  States  infantry,  with  companies  A 
and  II  of  his  regiment,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  siege-guns. 

The  enemy’s  pickets  and  grand  guards  were 
driven  in  by  Col.  Morgan,  from  the  ground  select¬ 
ed  for  the  battery,  without  firing  a  shot,  although 
the  enemy  fired  several  volleys  of  musketry. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  in  silence,  and  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  until  at  three  o’clock  a.m.,  two 
small  redoubts,  connected  by  a  curtain,  and 
mounting  the  four  heavy  guns  which  had  been 
sent  me,  were  completed,  together  with  rifle-pits 
in  front  and  on  the  flanks  for  two  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry.  Our  batteries  opened  as  soon  as  the  day 
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dawned,  and  icere  replied  to  in  front  and  on  the 
flanks  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  heavy  artillery 
on  land  and  water.  As  our  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  heavy  artillery  was  very  limited,  I  direct¬ 
ed  Oapt.  Mower  to  fire  only  occasionally  at  the 
enemy’s  land-batteries,  and  to  concentrate  all  his 
fire  upon  the  gunboats.  Our  guns  were  served 
by  Capt.  Mower  with  vigor  and  skill,  and  in  a 
few  hours  disabled  several  of  the  gunboats,  and 
dismounted  three  of  the  heavy  guns  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  main  work.  Shortly  after  our  batteries 
opened  one  of  the  twenty-four  pound  guns  was 
struck  in  the  muzzle  by  a  round-shot  from  the 
enemy’s  batteries  and  disabled. 

The  cannonading  was  continued  furiously  all 
day  by  the  gunboats  and  land -batteries  of  the 
enemy ,  but  without  producing  any  impression 
upon  us.  Meantime,  during  the  whole  day,  our 
trenches  were  being  extended  and  advanced,  as 
it  was  my  purpose  to  push  forward  our  heavy 
batteries  in  the  course  of  the  night  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Whilst  the  cannonading  was  thus 
going  on  on  our  right,  I  instructed  Gen.  Paine  to 
make  demonstrations  against  intrenchments  on 
our  left,  and  supported  his  movements  by  Palm¬ 
er’s  division.  The  enemy’s  pickets  and  grand 
guards  were  driven  into  his  intrenchments,  and 
the  skirmishers  forced  their  way  close  to  the 
main  ditch. 

A  furious  thunder-storm  began  to  rage  about 
eleven  o’clock  that  night,  and  continued  almost 
without  interruption  until  morning.  Just  before 
daylight,  Gen.  Stanley  was  relieved  in  his  trench¬ 
es,  with  his  division,  by  Gen.  Hamilton.  A  few 
minutes  after  daylight,  a  flag  of  truce  approached 
our  batteries,  with  information  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  his  works.  Small  parties  were  at 
once  advanced  by  Gen.  Hamilton  to  ascertain 
whether  such  was  the  fact,  and  Capt.  Mower, 
First  United  States  infantry,  with  companies  A  and 
H  of  that  regiment,  was  sent  forward  to  plant  the 
United  States  flag  over  the  abandoned  works. 

A  brief  examination  of  them  showed  how  hasty 
and  precipitate  had  been  the  flight  of  the  enemy. 
Their  dead  were  found  unburied,  their  suppers 
untouched,  standing  on  the  tables,  candles  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  tents,  and  every  other  evidence  of  a  dis¬ 
graceful  panic.  Private  baggage  of  officers  and 
knapsacks  of  men  were  left  behind.  Neither  pro¬ 
visions  nor  ammunition  were  carried  off.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  ammunition,  as  boxes 
without  number  were  found  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  the  steamers  had  been  landed. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immense  quantities  of  property  and 
supplies  left  in  our  hands.  All  their  artillery , 
field-batteries  and  siege-guns ,  amounting  to  thir¬ 
ty-three  pieces,  magazines  full  of  fixed  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  the  best  character ,  several  thousand  stand 
of  inferior  small-arms ,  with  hundreds  of  boxes  of 
musket-cartridges ,  tents  for  an  army  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men ,  horses,  mules,  wagons,  intrenching 
tools ,  etc.,  are  among  the  spoils.  Nothing  except 
the  men  escaped,  and  they  with  only  what  they 
wore.  They  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  are  scattered  in  the  wide  bottoms.  I 


immediately  advanced  Hamilton’s  division  into 
the  place,  and  had  the  guns  of  the  enemy  turned 
upon  the  river  which  they  completely  command. 

The  flight  of  the  enemy  was  so  hasty  that  they 
abandoned  their  pickets,  and  gave  no  intimation 
to  the  forces  at  Island  No.  Ten.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  one  gunboat  and  ten  large  steam¬ 
ers  which  were  there,  are  cut  off  from  below,  and 
must  either  be  destroyed  or  fall  into  our  hands. 
Island  No.  Ten  must  necessarily  be  evacuated ,  as 
it  can  neither  be  reenforced  nor  supplied  from 
below. 

During  the  operations  here  the  whole  of  the 
forces  were  at  different  times  brought  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  behaved  themselves  with 
great  gallantry  and  coolness.  It  seems  proper, 
however,  that  I  should  make  special  mention  of' 
those  more  directly  concerned  in  the  final  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  place. 

The  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois,  commanded 
respectively  by  Cols.  Morgan  and  J.  R.  Smith, 
were  detailed  as  guards  to  the  proposed  trenches 
and  to  aid  in  constructing  them.  They  marched 
from  camp  at  sunset  on  the  twelfth,  and  drove  in 
the  pickets  and  grand  guards  of  the  enemy,  as 
they  were  ordered,  at  shouldered  arms  and  with¬ 
out  returning  a  shot ;  covered  the  front  of  the  in¬ 
trenching  parties,  and  occupied  the  trenches  and 
rifle-pits  during  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the 
thirteenth,  under  furious  and  incessant  cannonad¬ 
ing  from  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  At  the 
earnest  request  of  their  colonels,  their  regimental 
flags  were  kept  flying  over  our  trenches,  though 
they  offered  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  enemy. 
The  coolness,  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  these 
troops,  exposed  for  two  nights  and  a  day  to  the 
furious  fire  of  the  enemy  at  short  range,  and  to 
the  severe  storm  which,  raged  during  the  whole 
night  of  the  thirteenth ,  are  beyond  all  praise , 
and  delighted  and  astonished  every  officer  who 
witnessed  it.  The  division  of  Gen.  Stanley,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Twenty-seventh,  Thirty-ninth,  For- 
ty-third  and  Sixty-third  Ohio  regiments,  support¬ 
ed  the  battery  from  two  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  to  daylight  on  the  fourteenth,  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  cannonade,  without  being  able 
to  return  a  shot,  and  the  severe  storm  of  that 
night,  and  displayed  coolness,  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  worthy  of  /ill  praise.  In  fact,  the  conduct 
of  all  the  troops  of  this  command  so  far  exceeded 
my  expectations,  that  I  was  astonished  and  de¬ 
lighted,  and  feel  very  safe  in  predicting  for  them 
a  brilliant  career  in  arms. 

To  General  Stanley,  who  commanded  in  the 
trenches  on  the  thirteenth,  and  to  Gen.  Hamilton, 
who  relieved  him  on  the  morning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth,  I  am  specially  indebted,  not  only  for  their 
efficient  aid  on  the  last  days  of  the  operations 
here,  but  for  their  uniform  zeal  and  cooperation 
during  the  whole  of  the  operations  near  this 
place. 

Brig. -General  Plummer,  commanding  at  Point 
Pleasant,  is  entitled  to  special  commendation  for 
the  bold  and  skilful  manner  in  which  he  effected 
a  lodgment  at  that  place,  under  fire  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  gunboats,  and  for  the  determined  persistence 
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with  which  he  maintained  himself  and  the  block¬ 
ade  of  the  river  for  days,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

Capt.  Mower,  first  United  States  infantry,  who, 
with  two  companies  of  his  regiment,  (A  and  H,) 
had  charge  of  the  batteries  and  served  the  guns, 
I  desire  to  present  to  your  special  notice.  A  more 
gallant  and  efficient  officer  is  not  to  be  found 
with  this  command,  and  his  eminent  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  this  place,  entitle  him  to  special 
notice.  Col.  J.W.  Bissell,  engineer  regiment,  ren¬ 
dered  me  most  valuable  service,  both  before  and 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  place.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  erection  of  the  heavy  batteries,  and 
remained  in  them  until  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
place.  Major  Lothrop,  Chief  of  Artillery,  has 
distinguished  himself  throughout  the  operations. 

My  personal  staff"  Major  Butler,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant-General,  Major  C.  A.  Morgan,  and  Capt. 
L.  H.  Marshall,  Aids-de-Camp,  and  Major  Corse, 
Inspector-General,  were  prompt  and  efficient  in 
conveying  my  orders  under  fire  of  the  enemy. 

I  transmit,  enclosed,  the  reports  of  division  and 
brigade  commanders  immediately  concerned  in 
the  final  operations,  as  also  of  Capt.  Mower,  com¬ 
manding  in  the  batteries,  and  of  Major  Lothrop, 
Chief  of  Artillery.  Col.  J.  W.  Bissell,  Engineers, 
has  been  too  incessantly  occupied  to  make  a 
written  report,  but  desires  to  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  of  this  regiment  who  displayed  un¬ 
usual  gallantry : 

Lieut.- Col.  Adams,  Captains  Dean,  Hill,  and 
Tweeddale,  and  Lieuts.  Odenbaugh,  Randolph, 
and  Besier. 

Our  whole  loss  during  the  operation  was  fifty- 
one  killed  and  wounded.  A  detailed  list  will  be 
transmitted  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  loss  cannot  be  ascertained  A  number  of 
his  dead  were  left  unburied,  and  over  a  hundred 
new  graves  attested  that  he  must  have  suffered 
severely. 

I  am,  General,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Pope, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Brig.-Gen.  G.  W.  Cullum, 

Chief  of  Staff  and  of  Engineers, 

Department  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GENERAL  POPE  AND 
REBEL  OFFICERS. 

Headquarters  District  ok  tiie  Mississippi,  I 
New-Madrid,  March  17,  1S62.  j 

Captain  :  I  transmit  the  enclosed  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Major-General  McCown,  command¬ 
ing  confederate  forces,  and  myself,  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  General  commanding  the  department. 

Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Pope, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Capt.  A.  II.  McLean, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  Department  of  the  Mississippi 

Headquarters  Madrid  Bend,  March  17, 1862. 

General  :  I  have  many  sick.  Humanity  de¬ 
mands  that  they  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
receive  treatment  away  from  the  conflict  of  arms. 
Dr.  Yandall,  Medical  Director,  is  commissioned  I 


to  propose  measures  for  their  relief  Your  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  J.  P.  McCown, 

Major-General  Commanding  Confederate  Forces. 


Headquarters  New-Madrid,  March  17, 1862. 

Brigadier- General  Schuyler  Hamilton,  JJ.S.A.: 

You  will  please  repair  to  the  upper  redoubt  and 
ascertain  from  Dr.  Yandall,  who  brought  me  the 
enclosed  letter,  what  measures  he  proposes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sick,  and  obtain  from  him  such  other 
information  as  will  enable  me  to  act  understand¬ 
ing^.  Respectfully,  General,  your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  John  Pope, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

New-Madrid,  March  17,  1862. 

At  my  request  General  McCown  allowed  me  to 
take  the  present  step  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
some  of  our  sick  from  Madrid  Bend.  I  wish  only 
to  remove  those  who  are  too  sick  to  bear  trans¬ 
portation  by  wagon,  and  also,  if  it  be  allowed,  to 
remove  the  women  and  children  from  Madrid 
Bend.  No  army  stores  or  private  property  will 
be  carried  on  the  boat,  save  provisions  for  the 
persons  on  board.  Madrid  Bend  is  the  same  port 
as  Island  No.  Ten. 

Sanford  P.  Yandall,  Jr., 

Medical  Director  Gen.  McCown’s  Division,  C.S.A. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  I 
New-Madrid,  March  17,  1S62.  j 

Sir  :  Your  note  of  this  date,  sent  through  Dr. 
Yandall,  is  before  me.  It  is  proposed  to  me  that 
the  sick  of  your  command  be  permitted  to  pass 
down  on  the  river  to  some  place  of  safety. 

This  seems  to  me  a  singular  request  under  the 
circumstances.  After  a  successful  reduction  of 
this  place  for  the  simple  purpose  of  blockading 
the  river,  I  am  asked  to  suspend  the  blockade  in 
order  that  you  may  disembarrass  yourself  of  the 
sick  and  disabled  of  your  command  during  an 
attack  which  you  must  have  anticipated  long 
enough  to  remove  them  in  advance. 

I  do  not  feel  justified  in  acceding  to  your  re¬ 
quest,  as  I  do  not  propose  to  suspend  the  block¬ 
ade  under  any  circumstances,  until  the  operations 
above  me  are  concluded.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  John  Pope, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

Major-General  J.  P.  McCown, 

Commanding  C.S.A.,  etc. 

COL.  J.  KIRBY  SMITH’S  REI>ORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  FinsT  Division,  ) 

/  Armv  op  the  Mississippi,  Camp  near  v 

New-Madrid,  Mo.,  March  15,  .1862.  ) 

General  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  Second  brigade  of  your 
division,  under  my  command,  in  the  action  of  the 
day  before  yesterday,  (thirteenth  instant.) 

The  brigade  reached  a  point  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  lower  fort,  and  within  supporting  dis¬ 
tance  of  our  siege-batteries,  a  little  after  daylight, 
and  was  then  placed  in  position,  the  Forty-third 
Ohio  in  the  road  leading  west  from  the  town,  and 
the  Sixty-third  in  the  lane  by  which  we  marched 
to  the  position. 
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Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  fire  from  the 
enemy,  in  response  to  one  of  our  batteries,  the 
brigade  was  moved  forward  a  short  distance,  and 
placed  under  a  low  bank  which  ran  at  that  point 
nearly  parallel  to  the  road,  and  forty  or  fifty  yards 
in  advance  of  it,  and  -a  company  was  deployed  as 
skirmishers  in  front  of  the  right.  The  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  road  and  the  bank  was  wooded ;  in 
front  and  rear  it  was  open. 

The  men  were  here  sheltered  from  a  direct  fire 
from  the  lower  fort,  but  exposed  to  an  enfilading 
fire  from  gunboats,  and  apparently  from  some 
light  pieces  placed  in  or  near  the  edge  of  the 
town.  This  fire  of  rifle-shells  of  large  calibre, 
and  twelve-pound  spherical  shot  and  shell,  was 
exceedingly  well  aimed  and  heavy,  and  may,  I 
think,  be  considered  a  fair  test  of  the  coolness 
and  courage  of  the  men  composing  the  brigade. 
They  received  it  in  their  exposed  position  with 
entire  composure. 

The  Forty -third  having  lost  some  men,  and  the 
fire  increasing  in  severity,  I  withdrew  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  the  road  before  mentioned,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  about  forty  yards  in  rear  of  the  bank, 
but  the  movement  was  evidently  seen  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  their  fire  was  directed  with  a  good  deal 
of  precision  upon  the  new  position.  I  then  placed 
this  regiment  in  the  corn-field  on  the  left  of  the 
lane,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the 
Sixty-third,  and  caused  the  men  to  lie  down. 
Their  position  here  not  being  visible  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  were  exposed  only  to  the  direct  fire 
from  the  fort  at  our  batteries.  The  position  of 
the  Sixty-third  seemed  to  be  concealed  from  the 
enemy,  as  the  enfilading  fire  from  our  left  did 
them  no  damage,  but  the  direct  fire,  which  was 
at  times  very  heavy,  passed  close  over  their  heads 
during  the  entire  day.  The  position  of  the  bri¬ 
gade  was  not  changed  until  it  was  relieved  by  a 
portion  of  General  Hamilton’s  division  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth. 

Early  in  the  night  of  the  thirteenth,  three  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Forty-third,  under  Major  Herrick,  of 
that  regiment,  were  moved  to  the  right  and  front 
and  deployed  as  skirmishers,  the  left  resting  near 
the  right  of  the  batteries,  and  the  right  reserved 
and  a  line  of  sentinels  was  then  thrown  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them.  Three  companies,  except  a  small 
reserve,  occupied  a  strip  of  forest  in  front  of  the 
right  of  position. 

About  daylight,  the  brigade  having  been  re¬ 
lieved,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I 
withdrew  it  to  camp. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  officers 
and  men  who  composed  my  command,  without 
exception,  merit  high  praise  for  their  coolness  un¬ 
der  fire,  but  especially  for  their  cheerfulness  and 
soldicr-like  endurance  of  the  fatigue  of  remaining 
thirty  hours  under  arms,  a  large  part  of  the  time 
exposed  to  fire,  and  for  some  hours  of  the  night 
of  the  thirteenth  inst.,  to  a  drenching  rain.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that 
companies  A,  D,  G,  F,  and  C,  of  the  Forty-third 
Ohio,  composing  the  right  wing  of  that  regiment, 
under  command  of  Major  W.  F.  Herrick,  Forty- 


third  Ohio  volunteers,  were  at  work  in  the  trench¬ 
es  during  a  great  part  of  the  night  before  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  that  no  word  or  sign  of  complaint  or 
discontent  was  heard  or  seen  from  any  officer  or 
soldier  of  these  companies  during  the  thirty-six 
hours  of  unremitted  exposure  and  exertion. 

COL.  JOHN  GROESBECK’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  ) 
District  of  the  Mississippi.  ) 

New-Madrid,  Mo.,  March  15, 1S62. 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the 
General  commanding  the  First  division  the  part 
taken  in  the  late  action  before  New-Madrid  by 
the  brigade  under  my  command,  consisting  of  the 
Twenty -seventh  and  Thirty -ninth  regiments  Ohio 
infantry,  under  Col.  Fuller  and  Lieut. -Col.  Gil¬ 
bert,  respectively. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  inst.  I  detailed 
companies  A  and  F,  Twenty -seventh,  and  I  and  H, 
Thirty-ninth  Ohio,  under  command  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Col.  Kennett,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  to  drive 
in  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  hold  an  advanced 
position,  and  cover  the  parties  detailed  to  plant 
our  heavy  artillery.  He  drove  in  the  pickets  and 
took  the  position  assigned  him  within  eight  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  gunboats  and  principal 
fort. 

At  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  I  moved  forward  with  my  brigade,  and 
took  position  on  the  right  of  our  artillery.  The 
enemy’s  skirmishers  immediately  commenced  fir¬ 
ing  upon  us,  but  without  doing  any  injury.  A 
few  minutes  afterward  our  artillery  opened  the 
engagement,  and  my  brigade  was  ordered  to  fall 
back  some  two  hundred  yards,  which  it  did,  in 
good  order,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell. 

While  lying  there,  five  companies  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-seventh  Ohio  were  detached,  to  take  a  position 
several  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  upon  a  road 
leading  past  the  lower  fort,  to  guard  against  any 
flank  movement. 

I  then  moved  the  brigade  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  left,  and  took  position  within  easy  supporting 
distance  of  the  artillery,  where  the  sloping  bank 
of  a  bayou  afforded  considerable  protection  to  the 
men.  We  remained  thus  placed  during  the  day. 

The  firing  ceased  about  sunset.  Having  thrown 
out  a  company  of  pickets  in  front  of  the  extreme 
left,  we  remained  in  our  position  till  daylight, 
when  my  brigade  was  relieved. 

I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  good  conduct 
of  my  command.  It  behaved  with  great  coolness, 
although  exposed  the  whole  day  to  a  heavy  fire. 
Considering  the  closeness  and  rapidity  of  the  fir¬ 
ing,  the  casualties  were  remarkably  few,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  killed  and  three  badly  wounded  in  the 
Twenty-seventh,  and  one  very  slightly  wounded  in 
the  Thirty-ninth  regiment  I  am,  Captain,  very 
respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Groesbeck, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Captain  George  D.  Kellogg, 

A.  A.  General  First  Division,  District  of  the  Mississippi. 
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New-Madrid,  Mo.,  March  14,  1862. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  you  again  until  suc¬ 
cess  crowned  our  efforts.  To-day  I  can  say  our 
victory  is  complete  and  overwhelming.  Ten  days 
ago  we  arrived  here,  and  opened  up  a  little  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  chivalry,  strongly  intrenched  at 
New-Madrid.  We  had  nothing  but  a  few  batteries 
of  light  artillery,  while  they  played  on  us  with 
from  five  to  six  gunboats,  and  eight  thirty-two 
pounders  upon  the  walls  of  two  forts.  Gen.  Pope 
at  once  saw  his  position,  and  sent  back  to  Cairo  for 
four  siege-guns — twenty-four-pounders.  He  kept, 
in  the  mean  time,  constantly  harassing  the  enemy, 
without  exposing  his  own  men,  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  guns.  He  likewise,  during  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  one  night,  had  rifle-pits  dug,  and  a  battery 
of  Parrott  guns  planted  upon  the  river-bank  at 
Point  Pleasant,  seven  miles  below  New-Madrid. 

Gen.  Plummer  was  placed  in  command.  The 
first  introduction  to  the  chivalry  were  a  few  twelve- 
pounders  and  a  shower  of  musket-balls,  well  aim¬ 
ed,  at  a  couple  of  fine  transports  well  laden  with 
luxuries  and  comforts  for  New-Madrid  and  Island 
No.  Ten.  They  suddenly  wheeled  about  and  left 
for  Dixie.  Such  an  insult  must  be  wiped  off  the 
bank  of  the  confederate  river,  and  forthwith  a  gun¬ 
boat  was  despatched  to  shell  Plummer  out  of  his 
holes.  But  the  gunboat  came  a  little  too  near  and 
forthwith  port-holes  and  pilot-house  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  musket-balls  from  the  sharp-shooters  ; 
and  it  speedily  moved  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  easy  shelling  distance,  and  for  seven 
days  from  one  to  three  gunboats  have  done  their 
best  to  dislodge  the  gallant  Plummer,  and  with¬ 
out  success. 

The  honor  of  this  patent  method  of  whipping 
gunboats  should  be  given  to  Gen.  Pope,  as  but 
few  officers  had  any  idea  it  would  succeed.  This 
little  timely  thought  has  prevented  the  enemy 
carrying  troops  or  munitions  of  war  on  transports, 
either  up  or  down  the  river,  and  left  us  all  the 
rich  supplies  we  to-day  found  at  New-Madrid. 
But  of  the  fight  and  the  flight. 

On  Wednesday,  March  twelfth,  our  four  guns  ar¬ 
rived.  We  drove  in  their  pickets  at  sundown,  and 
a  thousand  spades  were  noiselessly  making  trench¬ 
es  and  preparing  hasty  protections  for  the  guns. 
They  were  in  position  before  daylight,  and  as  the 
fog  lifted  from  the  marshes  and  the  river,  four 
shells  were  gently  thrown  over  into  the  upper  fort, 
much  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Dixie.  In  a  few  moments  nine 
gunboats  were  in  position,  some  of  them  throw¬ 
ing  sixty-four  pound  shells,  and  eighteen  thir¬ 
ty-two  pounders  upon  the  two  forts  now  doing 
their  best  to  send  us  all,  as  the  boys  say,  “to  the 
happy  land  of  Canaan.” 

The  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois  were  placed 
in  the  trenches  as  sharpshooters,  and  the  Thirty - 
ninth,  Twenty- seventh,  Sixty-third,  and  Forty- 
third  Ohio  regiments  were  placed  on  the  flanks 
and  in  the  rear  to  support  the  battery.  Ihe  first 
Regular  U.  S.  infantry,  under  Capt.  Mower,  man¬ 
ned  the  guns.  Fortunately  they  had  been  well 
drilled  as  artillerists,  and  behaved  admirably. 


Col.  Bissell’s  engineer  regiment  were  most  valua¬ 
ble  aids.  While  I  have  no  desire  to  puff  any  reg¬ 
iment,  I  must  say  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio  regiments  deserve  great  credit  for 
their  coolness  and  bravery.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  two  companies  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
and  two  of  the  Thirty-seventh,  all  under  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Kennett,  were  ordered  to  drive  in  the  pick¬ 
ets  of  the  enemy  without  firing  a  gun,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  engineers  could  lay  out  the  earth¬ 
works  and  prepare  for  the  guns.  They  came 
upon  the  rebel  pickets  and  drove  them  in  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun. 

The  rebel  pickets,  as  they  retreated,  fired  volley 
upon  volley,  but  did  not  wound  a  man.  These 
four  companies  took  position,  and  remained  upon 
the  field  until  this  morning,  making  thirty-six 
hours.  The  balance  of  these  regiments  took  po¬ 
sition  at  four  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  and 
remained  at  their  posts  until  this  morning.  They 
were  just  in  range  of  the  guns  from  the  fort  and 
battery,  so  they  flew  at  the  guns  they  supported, 
and  for  twelve  hours  the  shot  and  shell  flew 
about  and  over  them  like  hail.  The  two  regi¬ 
ments  were  protected  by  a  low  bluff'  of  a  slough  ; 
besides,  with  pocket-knives  and  bayonets  they 
scooped  out  the  dirt,  so  that  as  small  an  amount 
of  Ohio  humanity  as  possible  should  be  exposed. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  one  hundred  shot 
and  shell  struck  within  from  four  to  six  feet  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  without  killing  a  single  man.  I 
heard  men,  this  morning,  proverbially  profane 
say  :  “  Well,  it’s  no  use  talking,  but  God  was  with 
the  Ohio  boys  yesterday.” 

The  casualties  that  occurred  I  append  below. 
Three  of  the  Twenty-seventh  had  their  legs  shot 
oft’  with  the  same  ball.  Col.  Fuller  saw  the  ball 
he  thought  almost  spent,  and  remarked  it  might 
break  some  poor  fellow’s  leg ;  yet  it  broke 
through  the  fence,  knocked  off  three  legs,  and 
continued  on  its  way.  One  thirty-two  pound  ball 
struck  the  ground,  bounded  and  struck  the  knap¬ 
sack  of  a  soldier  of  the  Thirty-ninth  as  he  lay  flat 
upon  the  ground,  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him, 
and  leaped  on  its  onward  journey.  The  fellow 
recovered  himself  soon  enough  to  see  his  vanish¬ 
ing  visitor.  Another  ball  struck  a  bayonet,  bend¬ 
ing  it  double,  as  it  hung  by  the  side  of  a  soldier, 
and  distributed  his  day’s  rations  in  his  haversack 
to  the  company  generally,  much  to  his  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-seventh  was  struck  and  bent  at  right  angles. 
Shells  frequently  buried  so  near  that,  exploding, 
would  cover  with  dirt  twenty  men.  Gens.  Pope 
and  Stanley  rode  down  and  witnessed  for  a  time 
the  firing,  and  they  remarked  that  it  was  a  mira¬ 
cle  that  so  few  were  killed  or  wounded.  One 
round-shot  from  the  enemy  struck  one  of  our 
large  guns  on  the  muzzle  and  knocked  a  piece 
out  of  it  six  inches  long,  unfitting  it  for  further 
service,  at  the  same  time  killing  two  men  and 
wounding  two  or  three  more.  The  boys,  toward 
evening,  got  tired  of  lying  flat  ;  and  if  the  firing 
ceased  for  a  moment,  every  fellow  would  jump  up 
and  yell  so  as  to  be  heard  a  mile. 
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The  day  was  delightful,  the  warm  spring  air, 
the  first-fruits  of  mother  earth  in  sweet  spring 
flowers  opening  their  buds  amid  the  green  grass- 
blades.  But  as  night  approached  the  sun  sank 
in  the  red  horizon,  and  before  midnight  there 
came  on  a  most  terrific  thunder-storm.  The 
lightning  blinded  you  by  its  brightness,  and  left 
you  bewildered,  while  the  thunder  put  to  blush 
the  puny  columbiads  that  had  all  day  jarred  upon 
our  ears.  Amid  this  storm  our  men  stood  to 
their  posts,  and  moved  still  nearer  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Amid  the  same  storm,  while  Jupiter  hurl¬ 
ed  his  thunderbolts  with  such  fury,  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  fort  and  barracks  took  place  ;  for  lo  !  as 
daylight  appeared,  not  an  enemy  was  seen  upon 
the  works.  Our  flag  was  soon  floating  at  both 
forts,  and  as  I  write  the  sound  comes  to  me  from 
a  band,  with  “Hail  Columbia”  and  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  while  the  boys  catch  the  song,  and  loud, 
prolonged  cheering  is  taken  up  camp  by  camp. 

Gen.  Pope  and  staff  rode  over  the  ground  this 
morning,  and  were  astonished  at  the  great 
strength  of  the  works  and  the  splendid  prize  of 
guns  and  ammunition  left  behind.  Eighteen  thir¬ 
ty-two  pound  guns  were  upon  the  walls  spiked — 
so  hastily  was  it  done  that  Yankee  ingenuity  in 
a  few  hours  removed  sixteen  of  the  spikes,  and 
turned  their  grinning  mouths  to  look  for  gunboats 
from  Island  No.  Ten.  There  was  a  large  stock 
of  ammunition  of  every  kind,  sabres,  guns,  cloth¬ 
ing,  cooking-utensils,  suppers  on  the  table  not 
eaten,  whole  baskets  of  champagne  and  claret  un¬ 
opened — wagons,  three  hundred  horses  and  mules, 
and  tents  to  accommodate  six  thousand  men  — 
left  standing. 

One  side  of  the  fort  was  filled  in  by  sacks  of 
shelled  corn — enough  to  make  mush  for  all  Ire¬ 
land  for  one  year.  Many  fine  pieces  of  light  ar¬ 
tillery  were  tumbled  over  the  banks. 

Derricks  have  been  rigged,  and  we  will  raise 
most  of  them  to-morrow.  We  got  a  large  number 
of  flags  which  belonged  to  the  various  regiments. 
But  in  the  great  haste  in  which  I  am  compelled 
to  write  you  this,  I  cannot  enter  into  detail  ;  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  it  is  a  rich  haul.  They  have  suffer¬ 
ed  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
at  a  very  low  estimate.  Beside,  by  their  own 
hands  the  town,  a  very  pretty  one,  has  been  laid 
in  waste.  Whenever  a  building  interfered  with 
their  guns,  it  was  forthwith  burned.  The  shrub¬ 
bery  and  forest-trees  were  cut  for  a  like  reason. 

Two  men  were  found  asleep  in  the  fort  this 
morning,  not  knowing  their  friends  had,  during 
the  night,  left  for  Dixie.  They,  you  may  judge, 
were  a  couple  of  astonished  individuals.  A  canoe¬ 
load  likewise  came  up  to  the  wharf  and  landed, 
tied  up  their  boat,  and  were  dumbfounded  that 
of  all  the  gay  chivalry  they  left  the  evening  before, 
not  a  knight  remained.  The  dwellings  were  all 
vacated — negroes  and  all,  save  and  except  the 
dogs.  The  last-named  bristled  up  and  barked, 
and  snorted  at  you  from  under  ruin  of  porch  and 
from  kennel  where  so  lately  they  had  been  petted 
and  fed.  What  ruin  and  desolation  these  men 
are  bringing  on  their  loveliest  and  most  fertile 


spots.  This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in 
the  State. 

The  houses  in  the  suburbs  are,  many  of  them, 
elegant,  and  splendidly  fitted  up.  Their  parlors, 
with  fine  pianos  and  rosewood  and  mahogany 
furniture,  all  left.  The  fireside  around  which  so 
many  fond  recollections  cluster,  desolate.  All 
these  luxuries  and  comforts,  and  the  multiplied 
blessings  that  have  crowned  their  lives,  were  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  enjoyed  under  the  old  flag  ;  but 
they  wished  simply  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  stars 
and  a  few  of  the  bars,  and  possibly  they  have  got 
wiped  out  instead.  Well,  they  shot  at  me  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  I  am  not  much  in  a  mood  to  pity 
them.  Wejl,  it  is  a  great  victory,  and  shows  as 
much  generalship  as  in  any  battle  yet  fought. 
Gen.  Pope  could  have  taken  the  fort  the  first  day 
of  his  arrival ;  but  he  told  his  officers,  “  It  would 
be  at  a  sacrifice  of  one  thousand  of  my  men,”  but, 
says  he,  “  I  will  take  it  and  lose  but  few.  My 
conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  sacrifice  useless¬ 
ly  the  lives  of  the  men  entrusted  to  me.” 

He  sent  messengers  to  Cairo  for  larger  guns, 
and  in  thirty-four  hours  after  they  were  loaded 
at  Cairo,  they  were  playing  upon  the  forts  at 
New-Madrid,  behind  safe  breastworks,  which  the 
enemy  never  dreamed  wrere  built  under  their  very 
noses.  To  a  rash  general,  desirous  of  glory,  this 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  go  in  and  wun  the  lau¬ 
rels.  The  General’s  reply  to  some  of  the  anxious 
officers,  “  Gentlemen,  you  shall  have  the  fort;  but 
my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  uselessly 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  my  men,”  gives  an  insight 
irtto  what  I  call  true  generalship,  and  really  re¬ 
quires  more  bravery  to  carry  it  out  than  the  man 
who,  for  fear  of  public  opinion,  or  desirous  to 
make  a  name,  rushes  headlong  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  adversary.  But  what  puzzled  many  was, 
how  four  guns  of  twenty-four  pounds  could  take 
twro  forts,  with  eighteen  thirty -two  pounders,  and 
five  or  six  gunboats  in  the  bargain.  But  it  has 
been  done. 

An  order  has  just  been  issued  that  Gen.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  division,  consisting  of  the  four  Ohio  reg¬ 
iments  mentioned,  together  with  the  First  Regu¬ 
lar  infantry  and  Bissell’s  engineers,  “  in  view  of 
the  distinguished  part”  they  took  in  gaining  the 
recent  victory,  be  allowed  to  march  through  the 
fortifications  and  over  the  field  of  battle  to-morrow 
morning.  Our  boys  will  accept  it  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  favor,  as  many  of  them  have  not 
yet  had  a  near  view  of  the  implements  that  for 
ten  days  have  ministered  almost  as  much  to  their 
amusement  as  discomfort. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  regimental  officers  nor  of 
division  and  brigade  commanders.  I  can  say 
Ohio  need  be  ashamed  of  none  of  them.  Of  the 
men,  I  have  spoken  not  half  complimentary 
enough.  They  have  proved  soldiers  in  the  truest 
and  best  acceptation  of  the  term. 

I  will  now  give  you  as  perfect  a  list  as  I  can 
of  the  killed  and  wounded — my  list  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  is  full.  The  killed  did  not  come  under  my 
observation,  and  w  ill  not  be  reported  by  name 
until  to-morrow  morning : 
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Peter  Nord,  Co.  F,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  shot 
in  both  hands  by  a  shell ;  died  in  six  hours. 

Jos.  Adams,  Co.  H,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  am¬ 
putation  above  the  knee ;  is  quite  comfortable 
to-day. 

John  Clark,  Co.  H,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  am¬ 
putation  above  the  knee ;  doing  well. 

Jos.  Estell,  Co.  H,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  am¬ 
putation  above  the  knee. 

W.  J.  Breed,  Co.  I,  Forty-third  Ohio,  fracture 
of  the  leg ;  doing  well. 

Isaac  A.  Davis,  Co.  E,  Forty-third  Ohio,  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  leg ;  doing  well. 

John  Friend,  Co.  E,  Forty-third  Ohio,  amputa¬ 
tion  below  the  knee  ;  quite  restless,  shock  great ; 
will,  I  think,  recover. 

Jos.  Pearce,  Co.  E,  Forty-third  Ohio,  amputa¬ 
tion  above  the  knee ;  very  restless  to-day ;  will 
recover,  I  think. 

- Clark,  Co.  A,  First  Regular  infantry,  bad 

flesh-wounds  in  face,  shoulder,  and  arm. 

Corporal  Rosey,  Co.  A,  First  Regular  IT.  S.  in¬ 
fantry,  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  clavicle 
and  scapula ;  serious. 

Wm.  Peacock,  Co.  A,  First  Regular  U.  S.  in¬ 
fantry,  four  flesh-wounds ;  serious. 

John  Johnson,  Co.  A,  First  Regular  U.  S.  in¬ 
fantry,  penetrating  wound  of  abdomen  ;  will  like¬ 
ly  die. 

— —  McGown,  brought  into  the  hospital  dy¬ 
ing  ;  lived  six  hours  after  losing  a  teacupful  of 
brains. 

Wm.  John,  Co.  A,  First  Regular  U.  S.  infantry. 

All  the  regulars  were  at  the  guns,  and  injured 
by  the  one  shot,  as  mentioned,  striking  the  gun. 

A  private  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio  battery  was 
killed  by  a  round-shot,  name  lost.  Three  other 
deaths  reported,  but  not  from  Ohio  regiments, 
and  names  not  remembered.  Many  others  re¬ 
ceived  slight  wounds,  not  requiring  treatment. 
The  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  Forty-third  Ohio  had  his 
horse  killed  by  a  round-shot,  a  moment  after  dis¬ 
mounting. 

We  found  on  entering  the  fort  that  we  had 
done  them  far  more  damage  than  they  had  us. 
We  had  knocked  over  three  of  their  heaviest  guns 
and  one  small  one,  shot  through  the  boiler  of  one 
of  their  boats,  and  played  smash  with  them 
generally.  Of  their  number  of  killed  we  do  not 
know  correctly,  and  I  will  not  guess.  There 
were  many  fresh  graves ;  we  found  two  un¬ 
buried,  and  a  grave  begun  and  spades  and  picks 
left,  it  unfinished. 

And  so  ends  the  battle  of  New-Madrid.  We 
control  the  river,  and  no  guns  or  stores  leave 
Island  No.  Ten  for  Dixie.  Tell  Com.  Foote  to 
send  them  along  this  way.  There  are  large  sup¬ 
plies  at  No.  Ten.  Neither  men  nor  supplies  will 
reach  Dixie  until  the  war  closes. 

A  large  transport  hove  in  sight  this  morning 
from  Island  No.  Ten,  but,  seeing  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  the  guns  ready  to  work,  wisely 
turned  about,  and  landed  above  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  I  suppose  her  troops  are  skedad¬ 
dling  through  the  Kentucky  woods  for  better 
society. 


Com.  Hollins  commanded  the  rebel  gunboats. 
Gens.  Stuart  and  McGown  commanded  the  land 
forces.  Gen.  Stuart  was  a  class-mate  and  room¬ 
mate  of  Gen.  Pope  at  West-Point,  and  was  so 
impolite  as  to  leave  this  morning  without  saying 
good-by.  0.  W.  N. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT. 

New-Madrid,  Mo.,  March  15. 

On  tne  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  under 
command  of  Major-Gen.  John  Pope,  left  St.  Louis 
to  commence  its  momentous  journey  down  the 
river.  The  force  was  a  small  one,  compared  with 
the  vast  aggregation  of  men  composing  the  armies 
on  the  Potomac  and  of  Kentucky,  but  it  included 
some  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Federal  service, 
men  originally  of  fine  physical  and  moral  consti¬ 
tution,  and  disciplined  by  a  long  course  of  ardu¬ 
ous  and  trying  service.  They  were  well  appoint¬ 
ed  and  equipped  in  all  points,  and  were  led  by 
officers  of  experience  and  tried  merit. 

The  army  landed  at  Commerce,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
took  up  their  line  of  march  toward  New-Madrid, 
where  the  rebels  were  reported  to  be  fortified  in 
considerable  force.  Up  to  this  time  no  incident 
of  importance  had  occurred. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Commerce, 
however,  the  advance  guard  reached  Hunter’s 
farm,  a  place  of  some  notoriety  in  connection 
writh  rebel  operations  in  this  section,  and  learned 
that  the  notorious  Jeff.  Thompson  had  just  left 
there,  having  been  for  several  days  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  a  force  of  cavalry  for  the  purpose 
of  watching,  and  if  possible,  obstructing  the 
movements  of  our  forces.  On  learning  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  our  troops  he  had,  as  usual,  fled,  and 
although  immediate  chase  was  given,  he  could 
not  be  found. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  cavalry,  under 
Capt.  Webster,  suddenly  came  upon  Jeff,  who 
was  attempting  to  make  a  stand  against  Capt. 
Noleman’s  independent  company  of  cavalry, 
which  had  previously  been  upon  his  track. 
The  rebel  force  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
mounted  men,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery. 
These  were  very  advantageously  posted  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  causeway,  where  the  road 
led  through  a  dense  swamp.  After  several  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  on  the  part  of  our  men  to  out¬ 
flank  the  rebels,  which  were  uniformly  defeated 
by  their  changing  position,  Capt.  Webster  deter¬ 
mined,  although  the  rebel  force  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  own,  to  charge  upon  them  ;  and  plac¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  and  Capt. 
Noleman’s  commands,  led  them  in  a  dashing 
charge  toward  the  foe.  As  he  neared  them, 
however,  the  heart  of  Jeff  failed  him,  and  wildly 
delivering  one  scattering  volley,  which  went  far 
over  the  heads  of  our  men,  he  and  his  command 
turned  tail  and  fled.  Our  cavalry  closely  pur¬ 
sued  them,  and  there  ensued  a  scene  which  has 
scarcely  been  equalled  since  the  days  of  Chevy 
Chase.  The  rebels  dashed  on  at  the  utmost 
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speed  of  their  horses  through  the  mud,  occa¬ 
sionally  turning  to  discharge  their  shot-guns  at 
their  pursuers,  who  replied  with  carbines  and 
revolvers.  Every  now  and  then  squads  or  scat¬ 
tering  individuals  of  the  rebels  would  break  into 
the  woods  on  either  hand,  hiding  behind  trees  to 
fire  at  our  men  as  they  passed,  until  barely  one 
fourth  the  original  force  of  the  enemy  were  left 
together.  The  road  was  strewn  with  guns, 
blankets,  hats,  and  coats,  lost  or  thrown  away 
by  the  rebels  in  their  frantic  flight.  Among 
them  was  the  famous  hat  of  Jeff.  Thompson 
himself,  with  its  white  plume,  almost  as  well 
known  in  this  region  as  was  that  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  his  followers.  His  three  pieces  of 
artillery  also  were  all  run  down  and  captured. 
Thus  for  nearly  twenty  miles  the  flight  and  pur¬ 
suit  swept  on  until  they  approached  New-Madrid, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  flying  foe  sought  the 
shelter  of  its  friendly  guns.  Beside  the  artillery 
and  small  arms,  our  men  captured  six  prisoners, 
two  of  whom  were  officers,  and  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  several  of  the  enemy,  besides  most  effectually 
dispersing  them.  It  was  reported  afterward  by 
prisoners  taken  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of  its  cap¬ 
ture,  that  Jeff,  entered  the  town  at  a  tearing  gal¬ 
lop,  his  horse  almost  exhausted  by  the  race,  and 
immediately  applied  to  Col.  Gautt,  commanding 
the  post,  for  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a 
field-battery,  to  go  out  and  give  battle  to  the 
audacious  Federals.  On  being  refused,  some 
high  words  ensued  between  him  and  Col.  Gautt, 
when  Jeff.,  in  high  dudgeon,  called  his  men  to¬ 
gether  and  left  the  fort,  nor  has  he  been  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  since. 

On  the  following  day  the  main  column  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  New-Madrid,  and  not  knowing 
exactly  the  position  of  the  enemy,  three  regi¬ 
ments,  with  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  pushed 
on  toward  the  river  to  reconnoitre.  On  emerging 
from  the  woods  into  an  open  field,  they  were  met 
by  a  volley  of  shells  from  the  gunboats  lying  in 
the  river,  which,  however,  passed  over  their  heads 
without  doing  any  harm.  The  column  immedi¬ 
ately  fell  back  out  of  range,  and  encamped.  On 
the  next  day  they  took  positions  surrounding  the 
town  and  the  rebel  fortifications. 

Nothing  of  remarkable  note  took  place  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  after  the  arrival  of  our  troops  at  their 
respective  positions.  Several  skirmishes  occurred 
between  pickets  and  reconnoitring  parties  on 
either  side,  but  without  serious  loss  to  either. 
Gradually,  however,  our  lines  were  advancing 
nearer,  until  every  available  spot  not  actually 
swept  by  the  enemy’s  cannon,  was  occupied. 

Several  persistent  attempts  were  made  by  our 
field-batteries  to  drive  away  the  enemy’s  gun¬ 
boats,  but  without  effect.  Fearing  that  the  rebels 
might  receive  reenforcements  from  below,  Gen. 
Pope  despatched  a  force  under  Colonel  (now 
Brigadier-General)  J.  B.  Plummer,  to  plant  a  bat¬ 
tery  at  Point  Pleasant,  some  ten  miles  below,  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  reenforcements  or  sup¬ 
plies  coming  to  the  enemy  from  that  direction 
and  also  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  by  that  route! 

On  Monday,  the  tenth,  Gen.  Pope,  finding  that 


our  gunboats  were  not  likely  soon  to  arrive  to 
his  aid,  and  that  the  field-batteries  which  he  had 
with  him  were  unable  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy,  despatched  CoL 
Bissell,  of  the  Engineer  regiment,  to  Cairo,  for 
some  heavier  guns,  preferring,  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in  reducing 
the  place  by  siege  than  to  sacrifice  the  lives  o'f 
the  men  under  his  command,  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  Col.  Bissell  procured  three 
thirty-two  pound  siege-guns  and  an  eight-inch 
mortar.  These  were  taken  across  the  river  to 
Bird’s  Point,  thence  by  railroad  to  Sykestown, 
and  then  overland  to  their  place  of  destination. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival  there,  a  force  was 
sent  out  to  drive  in  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  darkness  two  parapets,  eighteen 
feet  in  thickness  and  five  feet  high,  were  thrown 
up  three  hundred  yards  apart,  with  a  curtain 
twelve  feet  thick  connecting  them,  and  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  breastwork  and  rifle-pits  one 
hundred  yards  long.  The  platforms  of  hewn  tim¬ 
ber  which  had  been  previously  fitted  were  laid 
down,  the  guns  placed  in  position,  and  ere  day¬ 
light  they  were  in  readiness  to  commence  their 
work.  It  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  what 
the  efforts  of  one  energetic  man  can  accomplish, 
that  in  thirty-five  hours  from  the  time  when  the 
guns  were  loaded  upon  the  cars  at  Bird’s  Point, 
they  opened  upon  the  enemy. 

During  this  time  they  had  been  carried  twen¬ 
ty  miles  by  railroad,  unloaded  from  the  cars 
and  placed  upon  carriages,  drawn  twenty  miles 
more  over  a  rough  road,  through  mud  in  some 
places  almost  impassable  for  teams,  the  enemy’s 
pickets  had  been  driven  in,  these  extensive  earth¬ 
works  thrown  up,  the  gun -platforms  placed  and 
the  guns  put  in  position  within  twelve  hundred 
yards  of  the  enemy’s  entrenchments,  and  all  so 
quietly  that  the  enemy  had  no  idea  of  what  was 
going  on ;  and  when  at  daylight  some  of  their 
pickets  opened  fire  upon  what  they  evidently  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  simple  breastwork  for  sheltering 
our  infantry,  they  were  answered  by  the  boom 
of  a  thirty-two  pounder,  which  sent  them  scurry¬ 
ing  back  to  the  fort  in  the  wildest  alarm. 

No  sooner  did  the  enemy  discover  the  presence 
of  these  new  batteries,  than,  evidently  fearing 
their  effect,  they  opened  upon  them  from  the  gun¬ 
boats  and  the  fort.  Our  gunners  replied  briskly, 
directing  their  fire  chiefly  at  the  boats.  The  a*ir 
seemed  filled  with  smoke  and  fragments  of  burst¬ 
ing  shells.  Some  of  our  field-pieces  were  also 
brought  into  requisition,  and  for  a  time  probably 
not  less  than  sixty  guns  were  being  worked  to 
their  fullest  capacity.  After  a  time,  the  fire  on 
our  side  was  slackened  to  allow  the  guns  to  cool, 
and  for  a  while  the  rebels  seemed  equally  willing 
to  allow  a  cessation  of  hostilities;  but  ere  long  it 
was  renewed  with  all  its  original  fury,  and  thus 
it  continued,  with  occasional  intervals,  during  the 
entire  day.  The  gunboats  would  run  down  the 
river  until  they  were  hidden  by  trees  from  the 
sight  of  our  gunners,  and  there  re-loading,  would 
steam  back  to  a  good  position,  and  hurl  their 
broadsides  in  quick  succession  at  our  batteries. 
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These  replied  most  gallantly,  and  in  spite  of  in¬ 
feriority  of  numbers,  managed  to  return  almost 
gun  for  gun  with  their  heavier  armed  adversaries. 
Our  guns  were  handled  by  companies  A  and  H 
of  the  First  United  States  regular  infantry,  un¬ 
der  command  of  Oapt.  Mower.  The  firing  on  both 
sides  was  generally  accurate.  Early  in  the  day 
one  of  our  guns  was  struck  fairly  in  the  muzzle 
by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  breaking  off  a  large 
piece  from  the  side  and  killing  and  wounding  no 
less  than  eight  men,  and  during  the  day  their 
shells  and  shot  fell  all  around  our  guns,  and 
ploughed  up  the  parapet  and  the  ground  around 
in  every  direction ;  but,  fortunately,  this  shot  was 
the  only  one  which  took  effect  within  the  batte¬ 
ries.  Another  shot,  however,  passed  through  the 
line  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  regiment,  as  they 
were  marching  in  column  behind  the  batteries, 
and  took  off  the  legs  of  three  men.  I  saw  the 
poor  fellows  at  the  hospital.  They  wrere  all  young, 
fine-looking  men,  of  the  best  class  of  our  volun¬ 
teers,  and  my  heart  ached  for  them. 

Our  cross-fire  was  apparently  not  less  effective. 
Several  of  our  shots  were  distinctly  seen  to  strike 
the  gunboats,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  or  two 
of  them  were  seriously  injured.  Early  in  the  day 
one  of  the  boats,  shortly  after  receiving  one  of 
our  shots,  hauled  off1  and  was  not  seen  afterward. 
Later  in  the  day,  immediately  following  a  volley 
from  our  guns,  a  cloud  of  white  steam  was  ob¬ 
served  to  burst  from  another  of  the  boats,  com¬ 
pletely  hiding  her  from  view,  and  when  next  seen 
she  was  apparently  floating  with  the  current  and 
soon  disappeared  behind  the  trees.  In  the  lower 
fort,  also,  as  we  afterward  found,  three  of  their 
guns  had  been  struck  by  our  shot,  and  two  of 
them  disabled. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  flank  our  batteries. 
Two  or"  three  regiments  were  sent  out  from  the 
upper  fort  with  directions  to  pass  around  to  the 
right,  and  if  possible  get  behind  and  capture  our 
batteries.  In  the  course  of  their  route  in  the 
woods  they  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  our  field- 
batteries,  which  was  posted  there,  supported  by 
an  Indiana  regiment,  and  which  opened  upon 
them  so  fiercely  with  grape  and  canister  that 
they  retired  in  confusion  to  their  works,  nor  did 
they  attempt  another  sortie  during  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

All  day  Thursday  there  had  been  indications 
of  an  approaching  storm,  and  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  it  burst  upon  us  with  frightful  fury.  I  think 
I  never  saw  lightning  more  fierce  or  thunder  more 
sharp  and  apparently  near.  The  whole  sky  was 
one  sheet  of  lurid  flame,  across  which  sharp 
tongues  and  spires  of  yet  more  vivid  brightness 
dashed  and  darted  in  every  direction,  while  the 
earth  fairly  trembled  with  repeated  crashes  of  thun¬ 
der,  and  the  rain  seemed  to  fall  in  solid  masses 
of  water.  During  all  this  terrible  commotion  of 
the  elements,  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Ohio,  and  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Illinois 
regiments,  were  on  duty  guarding  the  batteries 
and  rifle-pits.  Notwithstanding  that  they  had 
been  under  arms  since  three  o'clock  of  the  previ- 
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ous  morning,  and  had  lain  all  day  in  the  trenches, 
exposed  to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  endur¬ 
ing  a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  unappreci- 
able  by  one  who  has  never  been  under  fire,  not  a 
man  of  them  flinched.  Like  statues  they  stood 
there — each  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  motionless 
as  marble,  and  chiefly  solicitous  to  keep  their 
muskets  and  ammunition  dry. 

As  they  stood  there,  muffled  in  their  dark  blan¬ 
kets,  from  which  the  rain  was  dripping,  alternate¬ 
ly  revealed  and  hidden  as  the  vivid  flashes  came 
and  went,  they  scarcely  seemed  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  the  mind  involuntarily  went  back 
to  some  of  those  old  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
in  which  whole  armies  are  suddenly  turned  to 
stone  by  the  power  of  enchantment,  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  wonderment  came  over  us,  whether  after 
all  these  stories  might  not  be  true  and  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  actually  before  us.  And  I  doubt  not 
that  if  any,  even  the  bravest  rebel  in  the  enemy’s 
entrenchments,  had  looked  forth  and  beheld  them 
standing  there  so  firm  and  immovable,  he  might 
have  felt  a  wholesome  dread  of  meeting  on  the 
battle-field  men  who  for  an  entire  day  had  so 
patiently  endured  the  storm  of  their  iron  hail,  and 
at  night  could  as  coolly  face  the  conflict  of  heav¬ 
en’s  artillery. 

We  little  thought  then  that  while  our  men  were 
thus  patiently  enduring  the  storm,  to  guard  them¬ 
selves  from  a  surprise,  our  frightened  foes  were 
hurrying  on  board  their  vessels,  to  flee  away  and 
leave  the  labor  of  months  and  thousands  of  dollars 
of  property  behind  them.  This  discovery  came 
later.  * 

About  daylight,  most  of  the  troops  who  had 
been  under  arms  during  the  night,  were  relieved 
and  marched  back  into  camp  for  breakfast.  We 
were  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  that 
meal,  the  men  were  grouped  about  their  camp¬ 
fires,  eating,  drinking,  laughing  and  joking  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  night,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a  series  of  uproarious  cheers  in  the  direction 
of  the  fort.  We  listened.  The  cheers  were  re¬ 
peated.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Presently  a  ru¬ 
mor  began  to  circulate  that  the  enemy  had  evacu¬ 
ated  their  works  during  the  night,  leaving  every¬ 
thing  behind  them.  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Yes, 
for  the  next  moment  thei’e  comes  a  messenger 
confii'ming  the  fact.  In  a  very  few  minutes  your 
correspondent  is  mounted,  thanks  to  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Major  Noyes,  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  and  in 
company  with  the  Major  and  some  other  friends, 
is  on  his  way  to  view  the  works  of  our  late  ad¬ 
versaries. 

I  have  hitherto  in  my  letter  spoken  of  the 
fort,  as  if  there  were  but  one,  for  until  after  the 
evacuation,  I,  in  common  with  most  others,  had 
supposed  that  to  be  the  case.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  two,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  upper  one  might  be  called  an  intrenched 
camp,  protected  by  a  ditch  and  breastwork,  and 
mounting  four  heavy  guns.  This  is  situated  just 
in  the  edge  of  the  village,  at  its  upper  side,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  encloses  perhaps 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  nearly  filled  with 
tents,  which  had  evidently  been  abandoned  in 
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the  greatest  haste.  The  place  more  resembles  a 
den  of  thieves  than  an  encampment  of  a  civilized 
army.  It  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  all  sorts 
of  household  and  domestic  property,  evidently 
the  plunder  of  the  stores  and  houses  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Carpets,  parlor  and  cooking-stoves,  mir¬ 
rors,  tables,  chairs,  crockery,  and  glassware,  were 
mingled  in  promiscuous  confusion  with  old  mus¬ 
kets,  broken  shot-guns,  dilapidated  wearing-ap¬ 
parel,  hats  and  caps,  rusty  knives  and  swords, 
worn-out  harness,  leaky  canteens,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  every  description.  The  village  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  totally  abandoned  by  its  original  in¬ 
habitants,  and  completely  gutted  by  the  rebel 
soldiery,  who,  when  they  abandoned  their  camp, 
had  thrown  everything  in  confusion  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  select  the  most  portable  articles  to  carry 
with  them.  They  had  also  thrown  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  articles  of  every  kind  into  the  river,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  wagons  and  several  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  had  raised  such  a  mound  of 
these  things  that  the  top  of  it  projected  above 
the  water,  and  no  doubt  most  of  the  more  valu¬ 
able  articles,  including  the  cannon,  will  be  recov¬ 
ered  when  the  river  falls. 

The  lower  fort  is  a  much  more  complete  work 
than  the  upper  one.  It  is  a  square  earth-work, 
with  flanking-bastions  on  each  corner,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  a  thousand  men.  It  mounted 
twelve  guns,  as  follows  : 

Five  twenty-four-pound  siege-guns,  four  thirty- 
two-pound  columbiads,  one  eighteen-pound  field- 
piece,  one  long  eighteen  pound  siege-gun,  one 
brass  rifled  six-pound  fie]$-piece. 

In  addition  to  these  there  was,  at  least,  one 
field-battery,  which  the  rebels  took  away  with 
them.  These  guns  were  all  spiked  by  the  rebels 
before  they  left,  but  so  imperfectly  that  in  less 
than  three  hours  after  our  troops  entered  the 
lower  fort,  the  mechanics  of  Col.  Bissell’s  regi¬ 
ment  had  extracted  the  spikes  from  nearly  all, 
cleaned  them  and  loaded  them  for  action.  The 
places  of  two  or  three,  which  could  not  immedi¬ 
ately  be  made  fit  for  service,  were  supplied  by 
our  own  guns,  and  in  twelve  hours  from  the  time 
the  rebels  quitted  the  fort — having  rendered  it, 
as  they  supposed,  useless  for  a  time  at  least — it 
was  again  in  perfect  order,  and  garrisoned  by  a 
detachment  of  Federal  troops.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  most  of  the  rebel  steamers  passed  up 
the  river  to  Island  Number  Ten,  with  their  loads 
on,  and  Gen.  Pope  proposes  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception,  should  they  attempt  again  to  pass  down 
the  river. 

The  fort,  like  all  their  river-fortifications,  is 
situated  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  commands 
the  channel  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  in 
either  direction. 

Below  the  lower  fort,  on  the  river-bank,  is  a 
camp  capable  of  accommodating  several  thousand 
men.  It  is  well  built,  with  cabins  and  tents  of 
good  quality,  and  very  comfortably  furnished, 
but  presents  no  remarkable  features.  Like  the 
other,  it  was  evidently  vacated  in  great  haste,  as 
everything  in  the  tents  is  left  standing,  just  as 
the  owners  last  used  it.  Near  the  camp  is  a 


wagon-yard  and  a  corral  containing  probably  two 
hundred  mules  and  horses.  Very  few  wagons, 
however,  were  found.  These  had  either  been 
removed  some  time  previously  or  were  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  rebels  when  they  left. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  town  itself  as  left  by 
the  secession  soldiery,  and  also  some  incidents 
of  the  siege  and  bombardment,  but  my  letter  has 
already  reached  an  unconscionable  length,  and 
my  time  is  exhausted,  so  I  must  reserve  them  for 
a  future  letter.  I  append  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
them.  The  list  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  I 
believe  it  is  about  full.  Telemaque. 

Killed. — Capt.  Carr,  Tenth  Illinois ;  privates 
Lewis  Nine,  company  B,  Thirty -ninth  Ohio; 
Peter  Ward,  company  F,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  ; 
Wm.  Peacock,  company  A,  First  United  States 
infantry  ;  John  Johnson,  company  A,  First  United 
States  infantry ;  W m.  McGann,  company  A,  First 
United  States  infantry;  Timothy  Nelligan,  com¬ 
pany  A,  First  United  States  infantry. 

Wounded. — Corporal  Chas.  Laney,  company 
A,  First  United  States  infantry  ;  privates  Michael 
Clark,  company  A,  First  United  States  infantry ; 
Wm.  Jahr,  company  A.  First  United  States  in¬ 
fantry  ;  Wm.  Van  Horn,  company  G,  Thirty-ninth 
Ohio;  Joseph  Adams,  company  H,  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio;  John  Clark,  company  II,  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio;  Joseph  Estell,  company  II,  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio ;  W.  J.  Breed,  company  I,  Forty- 
third  Ohio ;  Isaac  A.  Davis,  company  E,  Forty- 
third  Ohio  ;  John  Friend,  company  E,  Forty-third 
Ohio ;  James  Pierce,  company  E,  Forty-third 
Ohio. 
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ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  McCLELLAN 

TO  THE  ARMY  OF  TnE  POTOMAC. 

Headquarters  Armt  of  toe  Potomac,  ) 
Fairfax  Court-House,  Va.,  March  14,  1S62.  j 

Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  : 

For  a  long  time  I  have  kept  you  inactive,  but 
not  without  a  purpose.  You  were  to  be  disci¬ 
plined,  armed,  and  instructed;  the  formidable 
artillery  you  now  have  had  to  be  created ;  other 
armies  were  to  move  and  accomplish  certain  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  held  you  back  that  you  might 
give  the  death-blow  to  the  rebellion  that  has  dis¬ 
tracted  our  once  happy  country.  The  patience 
you  have  shown,  and  your  confidence  in  your 
General,  are  worth  a  dozen  victories.  These  pre¬ 
liminary  results  are  now  accomplished.  I  feel 
that  the  patient  labors  of  many  months  have 
produced  their  fruit ;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
is  now  a  real  army — magnificent  in  material,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  discipline  and  instruction,  excellently 
equipped  and  armed — your  commanders  are  all 
that  I  could  wish.  The  moment  for  action  has 
arrived,  and  I  knQw  that  I  can  trust  in  you  to 
save  our  country.  As  I  ride  through  your  ranks, 
I  see  in  your  faces  the  sure  presage  of  victory  ; 
I  feel  that  you  will  do  whatever  I  ask  of  you. 
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The  period  of  inaction  has  passed.  I  will  bring 
you  now  face  to  face  with  the  rebels,  and  only 
pray  that  God  may  defend  the  right.  In  what¬ 
ever  direction  you  may  move,  however  strange 
my  actions  may  appear  to  you,  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  my  fate  is  linked  with  yours,  and  that  all  I 
do  is  to  bring  you,  where  I  know  you  wish  to 
be — on  the  decisive  battle-field.  It  is  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  place  you  there.  I  am  to  watch  over  you 
as  a  parent  over  his  children ;  and  you  know 
that  your  General  loves  you  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart.  It  shall  be  my  care,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  to  gain  success  with  the  least  possible  loss ; 
but  I  know  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  you  will  willing¬ 
ly  follow  me  to  our  graves,  for  our  righteous  cause. 
God  smiles  upon  us,  victory  attends  us,  yet  I 
would  not  have  you  think  that  our  aim  is  to  be 
attained  without  a  manly  struggle.  I  will  not 
disguise  it  from  you  ;  you  have  brave  foes  to  en¬ 
counter,  foemen  well  worthy  of  the  steel  that 
you  will  use  so  well.  I  shall  demand  of  you 
great,  heroic  exertions,  rapid  and  long  marches, 
desperate  combats,  privations,  perhaps.  We  will 
£  share  all  these  together ;  and  when  this  sad  war 
is  over  we  will  return  to  our  homes,  and  feel  that 
we  can  ask  no  higher  honor  than  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  that  we  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Geo.  B.  McClellan, 

Major-General  Commanding. 


Doc.  95. 

BATTLE  OF  NEWBERN,  N.  C., 
F0UGI1T  MAKCH  14,  1862. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Department  op  North-Caroltna,  ? 

Newbern,  March  16,  1862.  ( 

General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  United 
States  Army : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that, 
after  embarking  the  troops  with  which  I  intended 
to  attack  Newbern,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval 
force,  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh,  a  rendez¬ 
vous  was  made  at  Ilatteras  Inlet.  Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough  having  been  ordered  to  Hampton 
Roads,  the  naval  fleet  was  left  in  command  of 
Com.  Rowan.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth,  the  entire  force  started  for  Newbern,  and 
that  night  anchored  off'  the  mouth  of  Slocum’s 
Creek,  some  eighteen  miles  from  Newbern,  where 
I  had  decided  to  make  a  landing.  The  landing- 
commenced  by  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
under  cover  of  the  naval  fleet,  and  was  effected 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  troops. 
Many,  too  impatient  for  the  boats,  leaped  into 
the  water,  and  waded,  waist-deep,  to  the  shore, 
and  then,  after  a  toilsome  march  through  the 
mud,  the  head  of  the  column  marched  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy’s  stronghold,  at 
eight  p.m.,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
point  of  landing,  where  wo  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  the  rear  of  the  column  coming  up  with  the 
boat-howitzers  about  three  o’clock  next  morning, 
the  detention  being  caused  by  the  shocking  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads,  consequent  upon  the  heavy 


rain  that  had  fallen  during  that  day  and  the 
whole  of  the  night,  the  men  often  wading  knee- 
deep  in  mud,  and  requiring  a  whole  regiment  to 
drag  the  eight  pieces  which  had  been  landed 
from  the  navy  and  our  own  vessels. 

By  signals  agreed  upon,  the  naval  vessels,  with 
the  armed  vessels  of  my  force,  were  informed  of 
our  progress,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  assist 
us  much  in  our  march  by  shelling  the  road  in 
advance. 

At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth, 
I  ordered  an  advance  of  the  entire  division,  which 
will  be  understood  by  the  enclosed  pencil  sketch. 
Gen.  Foster’s  brigade  was  ordered  up  the  main 
country -road,  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left ;  Gen. 
Reno,  up  the  railroad,  to  attack  their  right,  and 
Gen.  Parke  to  follow  Gen.  Foster,  and  attack  the 
enemy  in  front,  with  instructions  to  support 
either  or  both  brigades. 

I  must  defer,  for  want  of  time,  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  action.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
after  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  we  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  continuous  line  of  field-works  of 
over  a  mile  in  length,  protected  on  the  river-bank 
by  a  battery  of  thirteen  heavy  guns,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  a  line  of  redoubts  of  over  half 
a  mile  in  length,  for  riflemen  and  field-pieces,  in 
the  midst  of  swamps  and  dense  forests,  which 
line  of  works  was  defended  by  eight  regiments 
of  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  three  bat¬ 
teries  of  field-artillery,  of  six  guns  each.  The 
position  was  finally  carried  by  a  most  gallant 
charge  of  our  men,  which  enabled  us  to  gain  the 
rear  of  all  the  batteries  between  this  point  and 
Newbern,  which  wTas  done  by  a  rapid  advance  of 
the  entire  force  up  the  main  road  and  the  rail¬ 
road,  the  naval  fleet  meantime  pushing  its  way 
up  the  river,  throwing  their  shots  into  the  forts 
and  in  front  of  us. 

The  enemy,  after  retreating  in  great  confusion, 
throwing  away  blankets,  knapsacks,  arms,  etc., 
across  the  railroad-bridge  and  country-road,  burn¬ 
ed  the  former,  and  destroyed  the  draw  of  the 
latter,  thus  preventing  further  pursuit,  and  caus¬ 
ing  detention  in  occupying  the  town  by  our  mili¬ 
tary  force ;  but  the  naval  force  had  arrived  at  the 
wharves,  and  commanded  it  by  their  guns.  I  at 
once  advanced  Gen.  Foster’s  brigade,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town,  by  means  of  the  naval  ves¬ 
sels,  which  Com.  Rowan  had  kindly  volunteered 
for  the  purpose.  The  city  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
retreating  rebels  in  many  places ;  but,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  naval  officers,  tho  remaining 
citizens  were  induced  to  aid  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  so  that  but  little  harm  has  been  done. 
Many  of  the  citizens  are  now  returning,  and  we 
are  now  in  quiet  possession  of  tho  city.  Wo  have 
captured  the  printing-press,  and  shall  at  once  is¬ 
sue  a  daily  sheet.  By  this  victory  our  combined 
force  have  captured  eight  batteries,  containing 
forty-six  heavy  guns,  and  three  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  of  six  guns  each,  making  in  all  sixty- 
four  guns;  two  steamboats,  a  number  of  sailing 
vessels,  wagons,  horses,  a  large  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition,  commissary  and  quartermaster’s  stores, 
forage,  the  entire  camp  equipage  of  the  rebel 
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troops,  a  large  quantity  of  rosin,  turpentine,  cot¬ 
ton,  etc.,  and  over  two  hundred  prisoners. 

.  ^ur  l°ssi  thus  far  ascertained,  will  amount  to 
ninety-one  killed,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-six 
wounded,  many  of  them  mortally.  Among  these 
are  some  of  our  most  gallant  officers  and  men. 
Ihe  rebel  loss  is  severe,  but  not  so  great  as  our 
own,  they  being  effectually  covered  by  their 
works. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  for  their  untiring  exertion,  and  un¬ 
ceasing  patience,  in  accomplishing  this  work. 
Ihe  effecting  of  the  landing,  and  the  approach 
to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy’s  works 
on  the  thirteenth,  I  consider  as  great  a  victory  as 
the  engagement  of  the  fourteenth. 

Owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  landing, 
our  men  were  forced  to  wade  ashore  waist-deep 
march  through  mud  to  a  point  twelve  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  bivouac  onflow,  marshy  ground,  in  a  rain¬ 
storm,  for  the  night,  engage  the  enemy  at  day- 
light  in  the  morning,  fighting  them  for  four  hours, 
amid  a  dense  fog,  that  prevented  them  from  see¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  finally  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly  over  bad  roads  upon  the  city. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  not  a  complaint  was 
heard;  the  men  were  only  eager  to  accomplish 
their  work.  Every  brigade,  and  in  fact  every 
regiment,  and  I  can  almost  say  every  officer  and 
^e  force  landed,  was  in  the  engagement. 

.  lhe  men  are  all  in  good  spirits,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  are  in  good  health. 

I  beg  to  say  to  the  General  commanding  that  I 
have  under  my  command  a  division  that  can  be 
relied  upon  in  any  emergency. 

A  more  detailed  report  will  be  forwarded  as 
soon  as  I  receive  the  brigade-returns.  The  Bri¬ 
gadier-Generals,  having  been  in  the  midst  of  their 
regiments,  whilst  under  fire,  will  be  able  to  give 
me  minute  accounts.  I  beg  to  say  to  the  General 
commanding  the  army,  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
carryout  the  very  minute  instructions  given  me 
by  him  before  leaving  Annapolis,  and  thus  far 
events  have  been  singularly  coincident  with  his 
anticipations ;  I  only  hope  that  we  may  in  future 
be  able  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  remaining  plans 
ot  the  campaign.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  re¬ 
gret,  is  the  delay  caused  by  the  elements. 

I  desire  again  to  bear  testimony  to  the  gallant¬ 
ry  of  our  naval  fleet,  and  to  express  my  thanks 
o  Lorn.  Rowan,  and  the  officers  under  him,  for 
their  hearty  and  cheerful  cooperation  in  this 
movement.  Their  assistance  was  timely  and  of 
gi  eat  service  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  under¬ 
taking. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  there  was  a  large  ar¬ 
rival  of  reenforcements  of  the  enemy  in  Newbern 
during  the  engagement,  which  retreated  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army  by  the  cars  and  the  coun¬ 
try-roads. 

I  have  the  honor,  General,  to  be 
Your  obedient  servant 

A.  E.  Burnside 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Department  of  North-Carolina. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  the  names  of  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  received.  The  Third  brigade  bcino- 


so.i-  .dlsjt.ant,  j4  is  impossible  to  communicate 
with  it  in  time  for  this  mail. 

COMMANDER  ROWAN’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Flag-Steamer  Philadelphia  ) 

Off  Newberjj,  N.  C.,  March  16.  | 

Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsiorough,  commanding 
or th- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron ,  etc.: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  capture  of 
all  the  rebel  batteries  upon  the  Neuse  river  the  ' 
complete  defeat  and  rout  of  the  enemy’s  forces  in 
this  vicinity,  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Newbern  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  on  yesterday,  Fri¬ 
day,  at  noon.  The  incidents  of  the  expedition 
briefly  stated,  are  these :  ? 

The  fleet  under  my  command,  and  that  of  the 
army,  left  Ilatteras  Inlet  at  half-past  seven  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  twelfth  inst.,  and’  ar¬ 
rived,  without  accident  or  delay,  on  the  point 
selected  for  disembarking  the  troops,  and  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Newbern,  at  sunset  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  where  we  anchored  for 
the  night. 

On  Thursday  morning  I  hoisted  my  pennant 
on  board  the  steamer  Delaware. 

At  half-past  eight  a.m.  our  gunboats  com¬ 
menced  shelling  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  place  of  landing,  taking  stations  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  shore,  to  protect  the  advance  of 
the  troops. 

At  half-past  nine  a.m.  the  troops  commenced 
landing,  and  at  the  same  time  six  naval  boat- 
howitzers,  with  their  crews,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  R.  S.  McCook,  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  » 
were  put  on  shore  to  assist  the  attack.  The 
army  commenced  to  move  up  the  beach  at  about 
half-past  eleven  a.m.,  the  debarkation  of  troops 
still  continuing.  In  the  mean  time  our  vessels 
were  slowly  moving  up,  throwing  shell  in  the 
wood  beyond. 

At  a  quarter-past  four  p.m.  the  first  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  foremost  of 
our  gunboats,  which  was  returned  by  them  at 
long  range.  The  troops  were  now  all  disembark¬ 
ed,  and  steadily  advancing  without  resistance. 

At  sundown  the  firing  was  discontinued,  and  the 
fleet  came  to  anchor  in  position  to  cover  the 
troops  on  shore. 

At  half-past  six  a.m.  on  Friday,  the  fourteenth 
inst.,  we  heard  a  continuous  firing  of  heavy  guns 
and  musketry  inland,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  throwing  our  shells  in  advance  of  the 
position  supposed  to  be  held  by  our  troops.  The 
fleet  steadily  moved  up,  and  gradually  closed  in 
toward  the  batteries.  The  lower  fortifications 
were  discovered  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
enemy.  A  boat  was  despatched  to  it,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  planted  on  the  ramparts. 

As  we  advanced,  the  upper  batteries  opened 
fire  upon  us.  The  fire  was  returned  with  effect, 
the  magazine  of  one  exploding. 

Having  proceeded  in  an  extended  line  as  far  as 
the  obstructions  in  the  river  would  permit,  the 
signal  was  made  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  the  whole  fleet  advanced  in  order, 
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concentrating  our  fire  on  Fort  Thompson,  mount¬ 
ing  thirteen  guns,  on  which  rested  the  enemy’s 
land  defences.  The  army  having  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  driven  them  out  of  those  defences,  the 
forts  were  abandoned. 

Several  of  our  vessels  were  slightly  injured  in 
passing  the  barricades  of  piles  and  torpedoes 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  river. 

The  upper  battery  having  been  evacuated  on 
the  approach  of  the  combined  forces,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  subsequently  blew  up. 

We  now  steamed  rapidly  up  to  the  city.  The 
enemy  had  fled,  and  the  place  remained  in  our 
possession. 

Upon  our  approach,  several  points  of  the  city 
were  fired  by  the  enemy  where  stores  had  been 
accumulated.  Two  small  batteries,  constructed 
of  cotton-bales,  and  mounting  two  guns  each, 
were  also  fired  by  them.  Two  small  steamers 
were  captured,  another  having  been  burnt.  A 
large  raft  composed  of  barrels  of  pitch  and  bales 
of  cotton,  wrhich  had  been  prepared  to  send  down 
upon  the  fleet,  was  fired,  and  floating  against  the 
railroad-bridge,  set  it  on  fire,  and  destroyed  it. 
In  addition  to  the  prizes,  a  quantity  of  cotton, 
pitch,  tar,  a  gunboat,  and  another  vessel  on  the 
stocks,  several  schooners  afloat,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  fell  into 
our  hands. 

At  about  four  p.m.,  I  sent  several  of  our  vessels 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent  River,  to  carry 
Gen.  Foster’s  brigade  to  occupy  the  city  of  New- 
bern.  I  am  respectfully, 

S.  C.  Rowan, 

Com.  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  Pamlico  Sound. 

GEN.  FOSTER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Gen.  Foster’s  Brigade,  ) 
Department  of  North-Carolina,  > 
Newbern,  March  20,  1862.  ) 

Cap t.  Lewis  Richmond ,  Assist.  Adjt- General: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  orders  of  Gen.  Burnside,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon,  I.  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  land  my  brigade,  on  the  thirteenth  inst., 
at  Slocum’s  Creek.  I  took  on  board  the  Pilot- 
Boy  about  five  hundred  men  of  the  Twenty -fourth 
Massachusets  Volunteers,  and  towing  the  boats 
of  my  brigade,  carrying  about  six  hundred  more, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  landed  with¬ 
out  molestation. 

I  landed  with  the  first  detachment,  and  in¬ 
structed  Captain  Messinger  to  remain  on  the  Pilot- 
Boy,  and  land  the  balance  of  the  brigade. 

I  had  sent  orders  to  form  the  Twenty-fourth, 
and  advance  a  short  distance  on  the  main  road, 
and  on  landing  I  took  command  and  moved  on, 
giving  the  advance  to  the  Twenty -first  regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  of  Gen.  Reno’s  brigade, 
by  orders  of  Gen.  Burnside,  assigning  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  Gen.  Reno.  I  left  an  aid  to  form  the 
regiments  as  they  landed,  and  to  order  them  to 
follow. 

I  advanced  on  the  main  road,  throwing  out 
skirmishers  and  an  advance-guard  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Massachusetts,  and  at  a  distance  of  six  miles 


I  heard  from  Capt.  Williamson,  of  the  Topogra¬ 
phical  Engineers,  the  result  of  a  daring  recon- 
noissance  made  by  him,  accompanied  by  Lieuts. 
Pell  and  Fearing,  of  Gen.  Burnside’s  staff,  and  by 
Lieuts.  Strong,  Pendleton,  and  Strong,  of  mine, 
discovering  an  abandoned  breastwork.  I  then 
pushed  on,  and  entered  the  work,  accompanied 
by  Gen.  Reno,  who  had  shortly  before  come  up, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  Twenty -first  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The  work  was  found  to  be  a  breastwork 
well  constructed,  and  running  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  railroad  to  the  river — a  distance  of  about 
one  mile  ;  having  a  flank  facing  the  railroad,  and 
a  fort  on  the  river-flank.  There  were  four  flank¬ 
ing  bastions  for  guns,  and  the  fort  was  prepared 
for  four  guns.  None  were  mounted,  however. 

The  troops  were  halted  inside  the  fort  to  rest 
and  eat. 

Gen.  Burnside  then  coming  up,  I,  agreeably  to 
his  orders,  advanced  my  brigade  about  three 
o’clock,  on  the  country  road — Gen.  Reno  being 
ordered  to  take  the  railroad-track,  w'hich  ran  off 
to  the  left  of  the  country  road. 

We  marched  about  four  miles,  halted,  and 
bivouacked  for  the  night  near  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

At  daylight  of  the  next  morning,  (the  four¬ 
teenth,)  I  advanced  my  brigade  by  order  of  Gen. 
Burnside,  until  I  came  to  the  enemy’s  position, 
(Gen.  Parke  was  ordered  to  the  left  by  General 
Burnside,)  and  made  the  following  dispositions : 
the  Twenty-fifth  was  thrown  to  the  extreme 
right,  followed  in  order  by  the  Twenty -fourth  in 
line  of  battle,  their  left  resting  on  the  country 
road,  just  on  the  left  of  which  I  placed  the  how¬ 
itzer  from  the  Highlander,  under  command  of 
Capt.  Dayton,  supported  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
left  by  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  and 
opened  fire.  On  the  arrival  of  the  navy  boat- 
howitzers,  under  command  of  Lieut.  McCook,  they 
were  placed  in  line  on  the  left  of  Capt.  Dayton’s 
gun,  and  the  Twenty-third  was  ordered  to  the 
left  of  the  Twenty-seventh.  The  firing  was  in¬ 
cessant  and  very  severe  from  the  breastwork 
and  within  a  very  short  range. 

Gen.  Burnside  arriving,  I  communicated  to  him 
the  dispositions  I  had  made,  which  he  approved, 
sending  over  to  Gen.  Parke  to  push  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right,  and  leaving  me  to  hold  the  front,  he 
rode  off'  to  reach  Gen.  Reno’s  position. 

The  Tenth  regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers 
having  arrived,  were  ordered  to  thg  left  of  the 
Twenty-third,  and  to  support  them  if  rendered 
necessary  by  want  of  ammunition.  This  being 
the  case,  they  formed  on  and  to  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  Twenty-third,  and  opened  fire. 
Hearing  from  the  Twenty -seventh  that  they  were 
very  short  of  ammunition,  I  ordered  the  Eleventh 
Connecticut,  of  Gen.  Parke’s  brigade,  which  had 
just  come  up  by  order  of  Gen.  Burnside,  to  their 
support,  and  sent  one  of  my  aids  to  conduct  them 
to  their  position.  The  Twenty  -  seventh  Massa¬ 
chusetts  then  retired  in  good  order,  with  orders 
to  lie  in  a  hollow,  out  of  the  fire,  with  fixed  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  wait  further  orders. 
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The  ammunition  of  the  naval  howitzers  bein- 
neariy  exhausted,  and  one  piece  disabled,  the 
Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  march 
by  the  flank  and  form  so  as  to  support  the  guns 
leaving  the  Twenty-fourth  on  the  extreme  right. . 
About  twenty -five  minutes  from  this  time  the! 
head  of  Gen.  Parke’s  column,  the  Fourth  Rhode 
Island,  had  reached  the  breastwork  at  the  rail- 
road-crossing  and  after  a  brisk  fire,  pushed  on 
and  entered  the  breastwork  in  an  opening  left  for 
the  railroad  -  track,  and  where  the  enemy’s  fire 
had  much  slackened  in  consequence  of  the  steady 
and  constant  fire  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachti- 
setts  and  Tenth  Connecticut.  This  position  of 
affairs  being  discovered,  I  ordered  an  advance 
along  the  line,  which  was  promptly  obeyed,  the 
enemy  retreating  with  great  precipitation.  ’  On 
entering  he  breastwork,  sharp  firing  was  still 
eard  to  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  position,  and 
hearmg  from  Gen.  Parke  that  he  was  engaged 
wfih  the  enemy’s  forces  in  their  works  on  the 
right  of  the  railroad,  I  led  the  Twenty-fifth  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  their  support,  and  received  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Col.  Avery  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  J 

The  breastwork  we  had  entered  was  similar  in 

S  t  r^Ctl°n  t0  the  abandoned  one,  running  from 
ort  Thompson,  at  the  river,  to  the  railrold- 
track  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and 
from  the  railroad-track,  rifle-pits  and  detached  in- 
trenchments  in  the  form  of  curvettes  and  redans 
followed  each  other  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter,  terminated  by  a  two-gun  battery.  Fort 
lompson  a  flanking-bastion,  mounting  thirteen 
guns  all  thirty-two-pounders,  (two  rifled,)  four  of 
which  were  turned  so  as  to  bear  on  our  lines.  The 
breastwork  was  mounted  with  two  complete  ficld- 
battenes,  besides  several  small  pieces  of  heavy 
artdlcry,  and  manned  by  about  six  thousand  men 
I  he  force  in  men  and  artillery  of  the  other  de¬ 
fences  I  am  unable  to  give,  they  not  coming  un¬ 
der  my  observation.  ° 

forward,  then,  with  my  brigade,  I 
reached  the  railroad-bridge  at  Newbem,  which 
being  burnt  to  prevent  our  following  up  the  flyin- 

baEf  trS‘^  ‘,he  Sen  0n  a  »“  theS 
who  h/n  h  l  a  y  0rder  0f  Gen-  Burnside, 

crissod  tm  mUev  -UP,  Wlth  me’  1  shortly  aftar 
crossed  with  my  brigade  over  the  river  and  en- 

Tv3d  fihrfurcGlrnents’  with  the  exception  of  til 

enemvyaftf  tt  Mas?achusetts,  in  the  camp  of  th L 

loft  nd  hL  th  fa‘r  Founds’  ^e  enemy  having 

must  haw r* C«ir\P  equipaSe’. and  from  appearances, 
lust  have  fled  very  precipitately ;  the  Twenty- 

The  Tf  qUarteJeJ  ln  the  town  for  police  duty. 

Slocum’  C^Crrd  haJdships  of  the  “^ch  from; 
Slocum  s  Ci  eek  I  need  not  mention ;  the  horrible 

state  of  he  road  the  wearying  labor  it  cost  to 
drag  for  twelve  miles  the  howitzers,  the  severity 
of  the  storm  and  the  wet  ground  of  the  soldierA 
bivouac  for  the  night,  you  well  know 

±T!l  “,e.nti2!uin.  “7  wlwr.  all  be- 


haved  bravely  with  particular  praise  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts  and  the  Tenth  Connecticut 

I  tic  1  Arm  r»r*  linrlAM  «  _ _ _  r>  * 


rrrr  /»  1  v/uiineCilCUt. 

1  he  former,  under  a  severe  fire  from  musketry  in 
the  front,  and  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  of  grape 


and  canister  from  Fort  Thompson,  unprotected  by 
the  trees,  behaved  with  marked  coolness  and 
steadiness ;  the  latter  advanced  close  under  the 
enemy  s  fire,  in  line  of  battle,  fired  with  the  most 
remarkable  steadiness,  and  stood  steadily  up 
giving  and  taking  the  most  severe  fire, 
nr  -^hc  howitzers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut 
McCook,  Acting  Masters  Daniels  and  Hammond’ 
Captain’s  Clerk  Meeker,  Captain  Rowan’s  Clerk 
Gaberdan,  Lieuts.  Tillotson  and  Hughes,  of  the 
Union  Coast  Guard,  were  most  admirably  served 
during  the  day,  and  when  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  they  lay  down  by  their  pieces  rather 
than  withdraw  from  their  position.  Capt.  Day- 
ton  volunteered  again  to  land  and  command  the 
gun  from  the  Highlander.  His  gun  was  first  in 
position,  and  he  served  it  as  before,  with  steadi¬ 
ness  and  efficiency.  Lieut.  Tillotson,  whose  gun 
was  disabled,  rushed  ahead  after  the  action  in 
pursuit,  with  such  speed  as  to  be  captured  by 
the  enemy.  J 

From  the  joy  of  victory  I  must  turn  to  the 
price  it  cost,  in  the  soldier’s  death  of  Lieut. -Col. 
Merritt,  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts,  who 
fell  early  in  the  action  while  urging  and  cheering 
the  men  on,  and  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Lawton,  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts,  shot  dead  in  the 
field. 

Major  Robert  H.  Stevenson,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  was  wounded  in  the  le«- 
but  stood  up  encouraging  his  men  till  forced  to 
leave  the  field.  Adjutant  W.  L.  Horton,  of  the 
same  regiment,  was  severely  wounded  by  a  grape- 
shot  in  the  shoulder  while  in  the  active  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  duties ;  and  Lieuts.  Daniel  Sargent 
and  James  B.  Nichols  were  each  slightly  wounded. 

Capt.  Y.  V.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts,  had  his  leg  fractured. 

Lieuts.  J.  S.  Aitchison  and  J.  W.  Trafton,  of 
the  Twenty  -  seventh,  were  slightly  wounded. 
Capt.  R.  R.  Swift  also  severely  wounded,  and 
Lieut.  George  Warner  had  a  foot  shot  off. 

Capts.  Wesley  C.  Sawyer  and  William  B.  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  the  Twenty-third  Massachusetts,  were 
both  wounded,  the  former  severely  in  the  leo- 
rendering  amputation  necessary,  and  the  latter  in 
the  hand. 

Lieut.  T.  W.  B.  Hughes,  of  the  Union  Coast 
Guard,  was  also  wounded. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  the  returns  of  killed  and 
wounded,  showing  a  total  of  thirty-nine  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  wounded. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  can  report  all 
of  my  staff  as  uninjured.  They  consisted  during 
the  day  of  Brigade-Surgeon  J.  II.  Thompson,  who 
volunteered  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight  to  carry 
any  order  for  me,  and  he  did  so  till  called  else¬ 
where  by  his  duties,  under  the  hottest  fire ;  Capt 
Southard  Hoffman,  A.  A.  G. ;  Capt.  Edward  E. 
Potter,  A.  C.  S. ;  Lieutenant  John  F.  Anderson 
A.  D.  C. ;  Lieut.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  A.  D.  C. ;  Lieut 
James  II.  Strong,  A.  D.  C ;  Lieutenant  Edward  N. 
Strong,  A.  D.  C.  j  and  Lieuts.  J.  L.  Yan  Buren 
and  R.  T.  Gordon,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  were 
used  as  aids.  And  I  most  cordially  bear  my  tes- 
t  imony  to  the  conduct  of  the  above-mentioned 
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officers  as  a  most  worth}'  and  gallant  set  of  gen¬ 
tlemen.  They  were  indefatigable  in  carrying  or¬ 
ders,  urging  on  men,  and  in  placing  the  regi¬ 
ments,  coqjly  and  correctly  obeying  every  order, 
and  always  under  the  heaviest  fire. 

Without  drawing  any  distinctions  in  the  staff, 
I  would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
mention  the  names  of  Lieutenants  James  M.  Pen¬ 
dleton  and  James  Id.  and  Edward  N.  Strong,  as 
being  volunteers  who,  without  commission  or 
emolument,  have  acted  daring  the  entire  cam¬ 
paign  as  aids,  and  performed  every  duty  zealous¬ 
ly  and  satisfactorily,  and  whose  conduct  during 
the  day  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  to  suggest 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  their  services 
deserve  a  recognition  if  not  award  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  also  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  colonels 
for  the  able  assistance  they  rendered,  in  promptly 
and  correctly  obeying,  with  the  regiments  under 
their  command,  my  orders  during  the  day.  They 
were:  Col.  Edwin  Upton,  of  the  Twenty -fifth 
Massachusetts ;  Col.  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  Twen¬ 
ty-fourth  Massachusetts ;  Colonel  Horace  C.  Lee, 
Twenty-seventh  Massachusetts;  Col.  John  Kurtz, 
Twenty -third  Massachusetts;  Lieut.-Col.  Albert 
W.  Drake,  Tenth  Connecticut;  Lieut.-Col.  Charles 
Mathewson,  Eleventh  Connecticut. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Foster, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A. 

COLONEL  KURTZ’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Massachusetts  Twenty-third,  ) 
Newbern,  North-Cakolina,  March  15,  1862.  j 

To  his  Excellency  John  A.  Andrews ,  Governor 

and  Commander-in- Chief  M.  V.M. : 

Dea^i  Sir  :  On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth 
instant,  I  received  orders  to  disembark  my  regi¬ 
ment  and  land  upon  the  shore  sixteen  miles  be¬ 
low  this  post.  One  of  my  vessels  was  three  or 
more  miles  from  shore,  and  as  I  had  nothing  but 
five  small  surf-boats  to  use,  the  matter  was  some¬ 
what  tedious  ;  however,  at  half-past  two  o’clock, 
we  had  all  landed,  together  with  the  twelve- 
pounder  howitzer.  We  marched  up  toward  New- 
bern  on  the  worst  road  I  ever  saw,  many  places 
sinking  knee-deep  in  a  soft  blue  clay,  making  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  your  feet  out  after  once 
getting  in. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  we  reached  the  place 
where  our  regiment  had  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
and  ascertained  we  had  marched  ten  miles.  We 
formed  in  column  by  division  in  the  woods,  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  stacked  our  arms,  built  fires, 
posted  sentinels,  and  then  retired  for  the  night 
upon  the  wet  ground.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
we  had  what  the  people  out  here  call  a  “  right 
smart  rain,”  and  it  drenched  us  to  the  skin. 

At  daylight  we  received  the  order  to  march, 
and  after  a  march  of  two  miles  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  an  intrenchment  that  looked  very  much 
like  a  railroad  embankment,  and  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  Hank  battery  upon 
either  end,  and  mounting  in  all  fourteen  heavy 
guns,  and  defended  by  five  thousand  rebels.  I  ho 


morning  was  quite  hazy,  making  it  difficult  to 
make  out  the  position.  The  Twenty -seventh 
Massachusetts,  with  my  own,  were  formed  in  a 
line  in  front  of  the  work,  and  had  hardly  got 
into  position  before  the  enemy  opened  a  murder¬ 
ous  fire  upon  us  along  the  whole  line,  which  we 
returned  as  first  as  we  could. 

My  regiment  did  not  flinch,  but  stood  up  to 
the  work  like  veterans,  and  after  continuing  the 
fire  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  we  having  expended 
all  our  ammunition,  (forty  rounds,)  I  sent  to  the 
rear  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  the  mean  time,  fixed 
bayonets,  closed  ranks,  and  lay  down,  watching 
the  next  move  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Con¬ 
necticut  came  to  our  relief;  we  retired  in  good 
order  ten  paces,  while  they  occupied  our  place  in 
front,  opened  their  fire  and  poured  in  a  lively  fu- 
silade,  until  we  received  the  order  to  charge,  when 
the  whole  line  charged  batteries  and  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  enemy  took  the  road  for  Newbern 
as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them. 

My  regiment  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  while 
the  others  were  sent  to  the  right  and  left  through 
the  woods.  We  met,  after  an  hour’s  march,  at 
the  railroad,  about  two  miles  from  this  post,  Gen. 
Foster,  with  the  Twenty  -  fifth  Massachusetts, 
and  had  not  gone  far  in  this  direction  before  we 
discovered  the  enemy  had  set  on  fire  the  beauti¬ 
ful  bridge  over  the  River  Trent,  to  prevent  our 
following  in  his  rear  too  closely. 

This  prevented  our  taking  them  prisoners,  as 
they  filled  everything  in  the  shape  of  cars,  and 
took  the  road  to  Goldsboro’.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire,  but  our  gun¬ 
boats  threw  a  few  shells  at  them,  and  they  did 
not  stop  to  finish  the  work.  The  market-house 
and  one  or  two  turpentine-factories  were  all  they 
succeeded  in  destroying.  When  we  arrived,  (us¬ 
ing  the  boats  of  the  fleet,)  the  negroes  were  pil¬ 
laging  where  they  pleased,  but  we  soon  put  a  stop 
to  all  such  proceedings,  and  have  now  good  or¬ 
der  generally. 

Our  brigade  occupy  the  camp  that  the  enemy 
left  to  attack  us  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  which  they  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
visit  in  their  late  trip  through  the  city,  and  we 
have  very  comfortable  quarters.  From  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  people  here,  there  must  have  been 
twelve  thousand  troops  in  this  vicinity,  and,  with 
their  works,  ought  to  have  given  us  a  week’s  job, 
as  our  men  were  very  much  fatigued  with  their 
march  through  the  mud  the  day  before  ;  but  we 
came  down  here  to  win,  and  if  possible  we  will 
do  it. 

We  shall  move  on  some  other  point  in  a  day  or 
two.  Our  loss  must  be  considerable  in  killed 
and  wounded,  but  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  give 
more  than  that  of  my  own  regiment,  which  I  en¬ 
close. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  have 
to  report  the  loss  of  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Merritt, 
who  was  killed  by  the  first  shot  from  the  ene¬ 
my’s  artillery,  while  bravely  and  gallantly  exe¬ 
cuting  an  order  I  had  given  him  a  moment  before. 
His  loss  is  a  severe  one  to  the  regiment  and  the 
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service,  as  well  as  to  myself.  He  was  a  gallant 
officer  and  a  firm  friend,  and  the  kindest-hearted 
comrade  I  ever  had,  and  I  am  sensibly  affected  by 
the  casualty.  I  have  detailed  Sergt.-Major  Daniel 
Johnson  to  accompany  his  remains  home  to  his 
family,  and  they  will  be  sent  by  the  first  vessel. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  regi¬ 
ment  under  my  command  behaved  gallantly,  and 
particularly  companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G  and  H, 
and  their  officers  and  men  deserve  the  thanks  of 
their  countrymen. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be, 

Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Kurtz, 

Colonel  Twenty-third  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
P.  S. — I  omitted  saying  that  Major  Elwell  and 
Adjutant  Chambers  both  behaved  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  rendered  me  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  aid  during  the  whole  engagement.  J.  K. 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  intrenchments 
above  referred  to  were  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  that  the  battery  on  the  right  had  twelve  guns’ 
the  one  on  the  left  fifteen  guns,  and  the  front 
fourteen  guns.  j  g 

NEW-YORK  “TRIBUNE”  NARRATIVE. 

Newbemi,  N.  C.,  March  15, 1862. 
Our  arms  have  again  been  crowned  with  vic¬ 
tory.  The  city  of  Newbern  with  its  entire  line  of 
defences  has  been  captured,  and  the  routed  ene¬ 
my  have  fled  to  Goldsborough,  leaving  their  can¬ 
non,  camps,  immense  quantities  of  ammunition, 
equipage,  horses,  provisions,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  in  our  hands.  The  battle  has  been  more 
severe  than  that  at  Roanoke,  the  victory  more 
important. 

.The  field  of  operations  was  so  extensive  that 
with  every  desire  to  be  fair  and  in  giving  a  com- 
pi  chensive  sketch  of  the  whole  to  do  justice  to 
each  of  the  brave  regiments  engaged,  it  is  simply 
impossible .  to  avoid  errors.  Every  man  of  the 
division  is  jaded  and  worn  out  by  the  long  march 
and  the  desperate  battle,  and  we  are  to  be  allowed 
barely  a  few  hours  of  rest  before  our  forward 
march  is  to  be  resumed. 

Burnside  fights  like  no  sluggard,  and  now  that 
he  has  tried  the  mettle  of  his  troops  in  two  such 
battles  as  Roanoke  and  Newbern,  his  blows  are 
likely  to  be  struck  as  quickly  as  prudence  dic¬ 
tates  and  circumstances  permit. 

At  daylight  on  Thursday  morning  the  rain  was 
tailing  heavily,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  to 
have  every  disadvantage  of  weather  added  to  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  the  path  of  our  advance 
on  the  city.  By  eight  o’clock,  however,  patches 
khje  sky  Mere  to  be  seen  here  and  there,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  rain  ceased.  The  signal  to 
prepare  for  landing  hoisted  on  each  of  the  bri¬ 
gade  flag-boats  was  greeted  with  cheers  through¬ 
out  the  fleet,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regiments  were  in  the  launches,  readv  for 
the  signal  to  land.  ^ 

At  nine  o’clock  the  Patuxent,  laden  with  troops 
headed  for  the  mouth  of  Slocum’s  Creek  fol¬ 
lowed  bp  the  Alert  with  fourteei  boats  in  ’ tow 


the  Union,  with  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  aboard 
the  Pilot-Boy  with  twelve  launches,  Levy  with 
thirteen,  and  the  Alice  Price,  Gen.  Burnside’s 
flag-boat.  The  Price,  steaming  past  the  others 
led  the  advance,  and,  running  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  shore,  stopped  and  signalled  the  Pilot- 
Boy  to  follow  in  her  wake.  From  the  transport 
fleet  to  shore  the  boats  sailed  in  a  long,  graceful 
sweep,  with  flags  flying,  bands  playing,  and  five 
thousand  bayonets  flashing  in  the  sunshine,  which 
now  streamed  over  the  fleet.  The  picture  was 
really  beautiful,  artistically  speaking,  while  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  business  before  us  lent  to 
the  pageant  an  air  of  grandeur  peculiar  to  itself. 

It  was  almost  ten  o’clock  when  the  Alice  Price 
stopped  near  the  shore.  Her  paddles  had  hard¬ 
ly  ceased  their  revolutions  when  a  small  boat, 
containing  Sergeant  Poppe  and  three  men  of 
Capt.  Wright’s  company  of  the  Fifty-first  New- 
York,  put  off  from  her  side,  and  carried  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  land.  When  the  Color-Sergeant 
planted  his  colors,  and  the  dear  flag  was  given  to 
the  breeze,  one  long,  loud  shout  went  up  from 
the  flotilla  and  fleet.  The  signal  to  cast  off  tows 
was  now  given,  and  the  swarm  of  boats  made 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  beach;  but  the 
water  shoaled  so  gradually  to  the  westward  of 
the  creek  that  they  grounded  while  yet  sixty 
jards  away.  In  a  moment  the  soldiers  were 
over  the  gunwales,  and  the  water  was  swarming 
with  them,  as  they  waded  to  land,  carrying  their 
pieces  and  ammunition  under  their  arms  to  keep 
them  dry.  .  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  some 
boats  containing  portions  of  the  Eighth  Connecticut 
and  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  headed 
for  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek,  and  the  men 
were  all  ashore  before  the  error  was  seen  and  an 
order  could  be  sent  them  to  land  with  the  others. 
Back  to  their  boats  they  had  to  wade,  and  thus 
before  they  rejoined  their  regiment,  they  had  had 
to  go  three  times  further  in  -water  than  if  the 
foolish  mistake  had  not  been  made.  In  view  of 
the  long,  muddy  march  of  sixteen  miles,  from 
Slocum’s  Creek  to  Newbern,  it  seemed  a  great 
pity  that  a  way  had  not  been  provided  to  land 
the  troops  dry-shod.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  would 
seem  as  if  Field’s  floating-bridge  could  have  been 
easily  and  profitably  employed,  and  as  it  was  on 
a  schooner  in  the  fleet,  the  failure  to  use  it  was 
an  oversight. 

In  the  boat-flotilla  there  were  six  navy  barges 
with  mountain  howitzers,  the  whole  battery  be¬ 
ing  under  command  of  Lieut.  McCook  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  guns  respectively  of 
J.  B.  Hammond,  (Acting  Master,)  of  the  Iletzel ; 

E.  C.  Gabaudan  (Commodore  Rowan’s  clerk)  of 
the  Delaware;  Lieut.  Tillotson,  (Union  Coast- 
Guard,)  of  the  Perry ;  Lieut.  T.  W.  B.  Hughes 
(Union  Coast-Guard,)  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  C. 

II.  Daniels,  of  the  Decatur,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Meeker* 
(Commodore  Goldsborough’s  secretary,)  of  the 
Ohio.  Each  gun  was  drawn  by  twelve  sailors, 
assisted,  as  occasion  required,  by  soldiers  who 
stepped  from  the  ranks  and  lent  a  hand  with 
cheerful  alacrity.  Beside  this  battery  of  navy- 
guns,  two  Wiard  rifled  twelve  -  pounders  were 
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landed  from  the  transports — one  from  the  Cos¬ 
sack,  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  W.  Bennett, 
and  the  other  from  the  schooner  Highlander, 
under  Capt.  E.  G.  Dayton.  The  Cossack’s  gun 
was  worked,  in  action,  by  Mr.  Stroud,  the  second 
officer  of  the  ship,  with  great  gallantry  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

Along  the  river,  by  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
t’.ie  ground  is  marshy,  and  while  not  so  much  so 
as  the  landing-place  at  Roanoke  Island,  was  still 
miry  enough  to  make  the  labor  of  dragging  the 
field-pieces  very  heavy.  Our  path  led  for  little 
distance  through  a  fringe  of  woods,  in  which  the 
Spanish  moss  was  hanging  from  almost  every 
tree — a  sad-colored  drapery,  but  quite  appropri¬ 
ate,  I  thought,  for  the  journey  to  spirit-world 
that  many  were  then  treading.  I  recollect  stand¬ 
ing  beneath  a  thick  canopy  of  this  moss  with  the 
gallant  young  Hammond,  who  fought  so  bravely 
at  Roanoke,  to  watch  the  men  as  they  labored  to 
get  his  gun  through  a  bit  of  mire,  and  thinking 
which  of  these  twelve  would  meet  his  death  be¬ 
fore  we  got  to  Newborn.  Alas !  every  man  of 
them  was  killed  or  wounded. 

After  leaving  the  woods,  we  came  upon  a  strip 
of  beach,  and,  after  marching  a  mile  through  the 
sand,  ankle-deep,  struck  across  a  piece  of  fallow 
land,  and  came  upon  the  county  road.  One  of 
the  finest  sights  of  the  day  was  the  march  of  the 
column  diagonally  across  this  clearing,  the  thick¬ 
set  hedge  of  bayonets  shining  like  frosted  grass 
in  the  sunshine,  and  the  long  line  of  blue-clothed 
men  undulating  like  a  great  snake  over  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  ground.  A  little  way  up  the 
road  we  found  extensive  cavalry  barracks,  some 
distance  back,  in  a  wooded  ravine.  So  great  had 
been  the  hurry  of  leaving  that  the  officers  had 
left  their  breakfast  untouched — the  men  theirs  in 
the  mess  -  tins.  Furniture,  books,  clothing,  all 
the  conveniences  of  camp-life,  were  strewn  about 
the  cantonment,  and  in  the  stables  one  solitary 
little  pony  was  found  tied,  and  appropriated  by 
an  aide-de-camp,  whose  undignified  appearance 
when  mounted  elicited  many  a  jest  and  laugh 
from  his  friends  of  the  several  staffs. 

The  rains  of  the  week  preceding  had  brought 
the  county  road  into  a  sad  plight,  and  our  troops 
marched  for  five  miles  through  mud  and  water, 
such  as  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  this  side 
of  the  heavy  clays  of  Yorkshire.  There  was  no 
straggling  or  hanging  back,  however,  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  met  every  loiterer  with  the  order  to  close  up 
ranks  and  keep  together.  The  Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  having  the  right  of  the  First  bri¬ 
gade,  was,  of  course,  at  the  head  of  the  column  ; 
the  Eleventh  Connecticut  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  Third  brigade.  We  had  proceeded,  perhaps, 
five  miles  when  the  skirmishers  came  upon  a 
clearing  with  a  line  of  breastworks  and  batteries 
apparently  a  mile  in  extent.  The  column  was 
immediately  halted,  and  a  reconnoissance  being 
made  by  Capt.  Williamson,  Topographical  En¬ 
gineer  on  Gen.  Burnside’s  staff;  it  was  found  de¬ 
serted.  The  work  must  have  required  the  labor 
of  a  thousand  men  for  a  month,  being  constructed 


in  the  most  thorough  and  scientific  manner.  A 
deep  and  wide  moat  extended  along  the  front, 
and  an  abattis  of  felled  timber  had  been  made  on 
both  flanks.  No  guns  had  been  mounted,  the 
enemy  probably  thinking  the  division  was  to 
move  first  on  Norfolk,  and  that  no  great  haste 
was  required  in  preparing  the  nice  little  thing  for 
our  reception. 

A  mile  further  on,  a  road  crossing  our  line  of 
march  ran  down  to  the  river.  Thinking  that  the 
enemy  might  have  a  fortification  on  the  beach, 
with  a  large  supporting  body  of  infantry,  a  recon¬ 
noissance  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Foster,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Strong,  Pendleton,  Captain  Hudson,  and 
other  of  his  aids  riding  down,  found  a  large  bat¬ 
tery,  which  had  been  deserted  in  haste.  They 
waved  a  white  handkerchief  as  a  signal  to  the 
gunboats,  and  a  boat  put  off  immediately  from 
the  Delaware,  and  the  National  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  parapet. 

All  the  afternoon  it  had  been  raining  by  show¬ 
ers,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  a  continuous 
drizzle,  which  alone  would  have  wetted  the  men 
to  the  skin,  so  that  when  night  was  approaching 
without  our  having  met  the  enemy,  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  should  have  looked  with  anxiety 
for  the  order  to  halt.  Gen.  Reno’s  brigade  had 
been  turned  off  on  the  railroad,  at  the  first  point 
where  the  county  road  crossed  it,  with  the  view 
of  flanking  the  enemy,  while  the  main  body  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  front.  The  two  bodies  met  at 
another  crossing,  and  here  a  man  coming  on  horse¬ 
back  from  Newbern  was  arrested,  and  gave  us 
the  information  that  Manassas  was  evacuated. 
The  joyful  news  was  passed  along  the  column 
from  regiment  to  regiment,  and  was  hailed  with 
such  a  tempest  of  cheers  as  made  the  welkin  ring 
indeed.  Imagine  the  cheering  of  a  whole  army, 
itself  on  the  march  to  a  battle,  on  hearing  such 
joyful  tidings  as  these  !  Whether  true  or  false, 
the  effect  of  the  story  was  excellent,  for  when  the 
order  “  Forward  ”  was  given,  the  men  sprang 
into  their  places  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  of  jaded  men. 

At  six  o’clock  we  had  advanced  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  fortifications,  and  a 
halt  was  ordered.  Generals  Burnside  and  Foster 
and  their  staffs  were  riding  some  distance  in  ad¬ 
vance,  even  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth,  and  I  certainly  expected  that  we  should 
all  (for  I  happened  to  be  with  the  party  for  an 
hour  or  so)  be  bagged  by  some  marauding  squad¬ 
ron  of  rebel  cavalry,  who  would  dash  out  and 
take  us  in  the  rear.  Capt.  Williamson  and  Capt. 
Potter  and  Lieut.  Strong  were  sent  ahead  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  after  riding  half  a  mile  came  upon 
some  cavalry  pickets,  by  whom  they  were  bailed 
and  whom  they  challenged  in  return.  On  their 
reporting  to  Gen.  Burnside,  the  column  was  or¬ 
dered  to  halt  and  bivouac  for  the  night  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  It  was  a  wet,  miserable  night, 
the  rain-drops  showering  down  upon  us  from  the 
trees,  and  the  sodden  leaves  and  woods-mould 
making  anything  but  a  comfortable  couch.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cut  down  some  yellow  pine-trees  for  fuel, 
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and  by  the  genial  warmth  of  bivouac-fires,  were 
soon  smoking  pipes  and  making  feeble  attempts 
to  forget  our  weariness  and  wetness. 

In  the  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  all  the  generals 
were  in  their  saddles,  and  at  seven  the  column 
was  in  motion.  The  column  of  Gen.  Reno,  on 
the  railroad,  was  the  first  to  move,  the  Twenty- 
first  Massachusetts,  as  the  right-flank  regiment, 
leading  the  advance.  (In  its  appropriate  place  I 
would  here  mention  that  Reno’s  brigade  bivou¬ 
acked  alongside  the  track,  two  companies  of  the 
Twenty-first  having  been  thrown  out  as  pickets.) 
The  regiment  had  not  proceeded  far  before,  on 
turning  a  curve  in  the  road,  they  saw  a  train  of 
cars,  which  had  brought  reenforcements  to  the 
enemy,  standing  on  the  track.  In  front  of  the 
locomotive,  on  a  platform-car,  had  been  a  large 
rifled-gun,  which  was  evidently  to  be  placed  in 
position  to  rake  the  road.  Our  men,  however, 
advanced  at  the  double-quick,  and  poured  in  a 
volley  with  such  accuracy  of  aim,  that  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  had  already  rolled  the  gun  and  caisson 
off  the  car,  did  not  stop  to  unload  the  carriage, 
but  ran  into  the  intrenchments,  and  the  train  was 
backed  toward  Newbern,  leaving  the  platform-car 
standing  on  the  track.  The  Twenty-first  had  got 
within  short  range  before  discovering  the  formid¬ 
able  nature  of  the  enemy’s  earthworks,  but  now  fell 
back,  and,  forming  line  of  battle  in  the  woods, 
opened  fire.  The  Fifty-first  New-York  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  left  and  ordered  forward  to  engage  a  se¬ 
ries  of  redans,  the  Ninth  New-Jersey  occupying 
the  left  of  the  line,  and  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  held  in  reserve,  in  rear  of  the  Ninth,  a  little 
to  the  left. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Foster’s  brigade  had  advanc¬ 
ed  up  the  main  road  to  the  clearing,  when  the 
Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  was  sent  into  the 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  opening  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  commenced  the  action 
of  the  First  brigade.  The  Twenty-seventh  was 
sent  to  their  left  to  support  them,  and  news  be¬ 
ing  received  that  the  enemy  were  trying  to  out¬ 
flank  us  on  the  right,  the  Twenty-fifth  was  sent 
out  to  resist  the  movement.  The  Twenty-third 
being  moved  to  the  front  next  in  line  of  battle, 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy,  which  was  replied 
to  by  very  heavy  volleys,  and  a  cannonade  from 
a  park  of  field-pieces  behind  the  breastwork. 
The  very  first  cannon-shot  killed  Lieutenant-Col. 
Henry  Merritt  of  the  Twenty-third,  the  ball  pass¬ 
ing  through  his  body.  As  he  fell  he  threw  up 
his  arms  and  said:  “0  dear!  0  dear!”  Gen. 
Foster’s  line  of  battle  was  completed  by  moving 
the  gallant  Tenth  Connecticut  to  the  extreme 
left,  to  a  position  where  they  had  to  fight  under 
the  most  discouraging  disadvantages.  The 
ground  was  very  wet,  swampy,  and  cut  up  into 
gullies  and  ravines,  which  mostly  ran  toward 
the  enemy,  and,  of  course,  while  offering  no  pro¬ 
tection  from  his  fire,  exposed  them  on  elevations 
and  in  valleys.  The  regiment  had  shown  at 
Roanoke,  however,  the  behavior  of  veterans,  and 
nothing  else  could  have  been  expected  at  this 
time  but  that  they  would  stand  their  ground  to 
the  last. 


Gen.  Parke’s  brigade,  which  had  followed  the 
First  brigade  up  the  main  road,  was  placed  in  line 
between  the  Tenth  Connecticut  and  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  holding 
the  right  of  line,  the  Eighth  Connecticut  the  next 
place,  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  next,  and  the  Elev¬ 
enth  Connecticut  on  the  left.  Our  line  of  battle 
was  now  complete,  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  at  the  extreme  left,  and  extended 
more  than  a  mile.  The  naval  battery  was  in  po¬ 
sition  at  our  centre,  with  Capt.  Bennett’s  and 
Capt.  Dayton’s  rifles  alongside,  and  were  all  work¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  gallantry  throughout  the  day. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  pieces,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  I  believe,  displayed  perfect  coolness,  and 
stood  by  their  guns  in  some  cases  when  a  single 
man  was  all  the  assistance  they  had  to  work  them. 
This  was  the  case  with  Acting  Master  Hammond 
of  the  Hetzel,  and  Lieut.  T.  W.  B.  Hughes  of  the 
Union  coast-guard,  the  former  losing  every  man, 
and  the  latter  all  but  one.  The  few  hours  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  battle,  have  not  permitted 
my  seeing  the  naval  officers  in  person,  to  obtain 
particulars  of  their  part  of  the  action,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  my  for¬ 
tune  to  assist  Lieut.  Hughes  to  a  trifling  extent 
after  he  was  wounded,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
coolness  with  which  he  bore  his  injury.  Acting 
Master  Hammond  lost  both  his  shoes  in  the  tena¬ 
cious  clay  of  the  road,  and  for  several  hours  was 
compelled  to  walk  in  stocking-feet  through  mud 
and  mire. 

The  battle  had  waged  for  something  less  than 
an  hour,  when  the  Twenty-first  lost  one  of  its  no¬ 
blest  officers,  in  the  person  of  Adjutant  Frazar  A. 
Stearns,  the  young  man  who  bore  himself  so 
bravely  in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  charge  on 
the  right  of  the  enemy’s  battery  on  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land.  Poor  Stearns  received  a  bullet  in  his  right 
breast,  and  fell  dead  in  his  place.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  love  of  his  commanding  officer  and  the 
whole  regiment.  Lieut.-Col.  Clark,  who  is  in 
command  of  the  Twenty-first,  was  affected  to 
tears  when  relating  the  circumstances  of  his  un¬ 
timely  death,  for  he  felt  almost  the  love  of  a  father 
for  the  young  man. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now  telling  so  severe¬ 
ly  upon  the  Twenty-first,  that  Col.  Clark  ordered 
the  regiment  forward  on  a  double-quick,  and  at 
the  head  of  four  companies,  entering  the  breast¬ 
works  from  the  railroad-track  in  company  with 
Gen.  Reno,  the  colors  were  taken  into  a  frame 
house  which  stood  there,  and  waved  from  the 
roof.  The  men  at  the  nearest  guns  seeing  the 
movement,  abandoned  their  pieces  and  fled,  and 
the  four  companies  being  formed  again  in  line  of 
battle,  charged  down  the  line  upon  the  battery. 
Col.  Clark  mounted  the  first  gun  and  waved  the 
colors,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  second,  when 
two  full  regiments  emerged  from  a  grove  of  young 
pines  and  advanced  upon  our  men,  who,  seeing 
that  they  were  likely  to  be  captured  or  cut  to 
pieces,  leaped  over  the  parapet  and  retired  to  their 
position  in  the  woods.  At  this  time  Capt.  J.  I). 
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Frazer  of  company  H,  was  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  and  dropped  his  sword,  but  taking  it  in  his 
left  hand,  he  attempted  to  escape  with  his  com¬ 
pany,  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  dragged  inside  again  over  the  parapet.  A 
guard  of  three  men  was  placed  over  him,  his 
sword  was  taken,  but  his  revolver  being  over¬ 
looked,  he  seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  a 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  and  by  the 
judicious  display  of  his  pistol,  captured  all  three 
of  his  guard. 

On  being  driven  from  the  battery,  Col.  Clark 
informed  Col.  Rodman  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  of  the  state  of  affairs  inside,  and  that  officer, 
unable  to  communicate  with  Gen.  Parke  in  the 
confusion  of  the  fight,  acted  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  after  consultation  with  Lieut.  Lydig, 
one  of  the  General’s  aids,  and  decided  upon  a 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  As  the  Fourth  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  regiments  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  well  to  go  back  a  little  in  our  nar¬ 
rative,  and  trace  them  up  to  that  point.  Their 
position  in  the  line  of  battle,  as  ordered  by  Gen. 
Parke,  was  in  front  of  a  battery  of  five  guns,  and 
the  rifle-pits  or  redans  which  were  situated  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  rear  of  and  protected  the  right- 
flank  of  the  main  battery  of  nine  guns.  Until 
the  charge  was  decided  upon  by  Col.  Rodman, 
the  regiment  had  been  firing,  like  the  rest  of  the 
line,  by  companies  and  otherwise.  When  the 
command  was  given  to  charge,  they  went  at  the 
double-quick  directly  up  to  the  battery,  firing  as 
they  ran,  and  entering  at  the  right  flank,  between 
a  brick-yard  and  the  end  of  the  parapet.  When 
fairly  inside,  the  Colonel  formed  the  right  wing 
in  line  of  battle,  and  at  their  head  charged  down 
upon  the  guns  at  double-quick,  the  left  wing  form¬ 
ing  irregularly,  and  going  as  they  could.  With  a 
steady  line  of  cold  steel,  the  Rhode  Islanders  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  routing  them,  cap¬ 
tured  the  whole  battery,  with  its  two  flags,  and 
planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  upon  the  parapet. 
The  Eighth  Connecticut,  Fifth  Rhode  Island,  and 
Eleventh  Connecticut,  coming  up  to  their  sup¬ 
port,  the  rebels  fled  with  precipitation,  and  left 
us  in  undisputed  possession. 

Gen.  Reno’s  brigade  were  still  attacking  the  re¬ 
dans  and  small  battery  on  the  right  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  the  firing  was  very  heavy.  The  Twen¬ 
ty-first  was  engaging  the  battery  of  five  small 
pieces,  the  Fifty-first  New-York  the  first  of  the 
redans,  the  Ninth  New- Jersey  the  next  two,  and 
the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  were  still  in  reserve. 
Lieut. -Col.  Robert  B.  Potter,  of  the  Fifty -first 
New-York,  when  in  advance  with  Capt.  Hazard’s 
company  of  skirmishers,  was  shot  through  the 
side  and  fell,  but  making  light  of  the  wound,  he 
got  his  servant  to  put  on  a  bandage,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  returned  to  his  place  and  was  cheer¬ 
ing  on  his  men.  The  regiment  was  drawn  up  in 
a  hollow  or  ravine,  from  which  they  would  move 
up  to  the  top  of  the  eminence,  discharge  then- 
volleys,  and  retire  to  such  cover  as  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  ground  might  furnish.  G  en.  Reno,  be¬ 
coming  impatient  at  the  loss  of  life  which  his  reg¬ 
iments,  and  particularly  Col.  Ferrcro’s,  was  suffer¬ 


ing,  wished  the  regiment  to  advance  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  Lieut. -Col.  Potter  took  a  color  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  into  another  hollow,  and  from 
here  charged  up  an  acclivity  and  over  brushwood 
and  abattis  into  the  redan.  The  Fifty-first  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  a  long  time  held  in  reserve,  was 
ordered  up  to  participate  in  the  decisive  charge 
of  the  whole  brigade  upon  the  line  of  redans,  and 
passing  through  the  Fifty-first  New-York,  as  it 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  after  having  exhausted 
all  its  ammunition,  came  under  the  heaviest  fire, 
and  without  flinching  or  wavering,  moved  to  its 
place,  and  rushed,  with  the  other  regiments,  upon 
the  defences  of  the  enemy.  The  movement  of  Col. 
Hartranft’s  regiment  was  executed  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  and  proved  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 


The  movement  of  the  Third  brigade  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  charge  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island 
from  the  captured  main  battery  upon  the  works 
which  were  being  assailed,  and  the  enemy,  already 
demoralized  by  the  breaking  of  their  centre,  fell 
back  before  the  grand  charge  upon  the  left  and 
front  of  their  position,  and  fled  in  confusion.  On 
our  extreme  right  the  brave  Twenty-fourth  and 
its  supporting  regiments  had  been  advancing  inch 
by  inch,  standing  up  against  the  enemy’s  mus¬ 
ketry  and  cannonade  without  flinching,  and  at 
about  the  time  when  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island 
charged  in  at  the  right  flank,  the  colors  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  were  planted  on  the  parapet  at 
the  left,  and  the  whole  of  the  First  brigade  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  fortification.  The  whole  line  of  earth¬ 
works  was  now  in  our  hands,  and  the  cheers  of 
our  men,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  broke 
out  with  fresh  spirit  as  each  new  regimental  color 
was  unfurled  on  the  parapet. 

While  all  the  regiments  engaged  in  the  battle 
are  deserving  of  high  praise  for  their  steadiness 
under  fire,  the  spirit  with  which  they  surmounted 
the  most  formidable  obstacles,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  gener¬ 
als,  certain  regiments,  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
distribution,  perhaps,  were  made  more  prominent 
for  their  gallantry.  These  were  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  Fourth  Rhode  Island, 
Tenth  Connecticut,  Twenty-first  Massachusetts, 
and  Fifty-first  New-York.  When  the  charge  of 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  had  been  made,  and  the 
colors  were  carried  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  battery,  Gen.  Burnside  asked  some  one  what 
regiment  that  was.  On  being  told  the  Fourth 
Rhode  Island,  he  said:  “I  knew  it.  It  was  no 
more  than  I  expected.  Thank  God,  the  day  is 
ours.” 

Beside  the  casualties  already  referred  to  in  this 
narrative  there  were  a  vast  number  more,  many 
of  them  of  a  lamentable  nature.  In  the  Fourth 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  saddest  cases  is  that  of 
Capt.  Chas.  Tillinghast  of  company  II,  who  was 
killed  in  the  charge  made  in  support  of  Gen. 
Reno’s  brigade.  Only  the  day  before  the  landing 
at  Slocum’s  Creek  he  received  news  of  the  death 
of  a  favorite  brother,  and  on  Wednesday  evening 
and  Thursday  morning  he  seemed  sad  and  ab¬ 
stracted,  as  if  a  presentiment  of  his  own  death 
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were  weighing  upon  him.  In  the  excitement  of  | 
the  advance  upon  the  enemy  his  cheerfulness  re¬ 
turned,  and  all  through  the  tight  he  kept  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  cheering  his  men,  and  set¬ 
ting  them  the  example  of  unflinching  courage. 
He  was  a  fine  officer  of  a  fine  regiment,  and  is 
deeply  regretted  by  the  officers  and  men  of  his 
regiment.  Capt.  William  S.  Chase,  of  company 
E,  severely  wounded  in  the  cheek  and  neck,  but 
for  whose  recovery  hopes  are  entertained,  is  also 
a  fine  officer  and  genial  companion.  When  he 
was  struck  he  was  waving  his  sword  over  his 
head  and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  Of 
the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts,  Major  Robert 
B.  Stevenson  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  but  made 
so  light  of  the  matter,  that  when  he  turned  to 
Capt.  Pratt,  of  company  C,  who  was  lying  beside 
him  and  said  he  was  wounded,  the  Captain 
thought  he  was  joking.  Adjutant  William  L. 
Horton,  one  of  the  most  gallant  fellows  in  the  di¬ 
vision,  is  severely  if  not  mortally  wounded,  a 
grape-shot  having  passed  through  his  left  shoul¬ 
der,  shattering  the  bones.  Major  Charles  W.  Le 
Gendre,  of  the  Fifty-first  New-York,  mortally 
wounded,  was  shot  in  the  swamp,  in  the  attack  on 
the  redans.  Capt.  D.  R.  Johnson,  of  the  same 
regiment,  a  most  intrepid  officer,  and  one  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Roanoke,  was  shot  in  the 
swamp  at  about  the  same  time  as  Major  Le  Gen¬ 
dre,  the  ball  entering  his  stomach  and  passing 
through  his  body.  He  remarked  to-day  that  he 
would  willingly  die  if  it  could  be  the  means  of  sup¬ 
pressing  this  wicked  rebellion  and  restoring  peace 
to  his  country. 

I  regret  that  my  memoranda  of  the  casualties 
in  the  First  brigade  should  be  so  meagre,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  collate  all 
the  details  of  so  desperate  a  battle  as  this  in  the 
few  hours  at  his  disposal  before  the  sailing  of  the 
despatch-boat. 

The  approaches  to  Newborn  were  defended  by 
a  line  of  water-batteries  or  forts  communicating 
with  field  fortifications  of  the  most  extensive  na¬ 
ture.  The  lower  fort  is  about  six  miles  from  the 
city  ;  the  next  communicates  with  the  unfinished 
batteries  and  breastworks  passed  on  our  march, 
and  the  others  distributed  at  about  equal  dis¬ 
tances  along  the  shore.  The  line  of  fortifications 
attacked  and  stormed  in  the  brilliant  engagement 
of  yesterday  was  some  three  miles  in  extent.  At 
the  river-bank  a  hexagonal  fort,  or  water-battery, 
with  a  large  bomb-proof  and  thirteen  heavy  guns, 
commanded  not  only  the  river  approach,  but  by 
means  of  pivot-carriages  the  cannon  could  be 
turned  upon  an  advancing  land-force,  and  even  to 
sweep  the  line  of  breastworks  itself  in  case  the 
garrison  should  be  driven  out.  The  fire  of  this 
fort  would  have  proved  very  destructive  to  us 
after  the  batteries  were  stormed  if  the  gunners 
had  not  deserted  their  pieces.  From  the  fort  to 
the  centre  of  the  line,  a  well-made  breastwork 
extended,  with  a  deep  moat  in  front.  At  the 
centre  was  a  bastion  and  sally-port,  after  which 
the  breastwork  was  continued  to  the  railroad 
embankment,  which  was  itself  made  to  contribute 
a  means  of  defence.  Beyond  the  railroad,  but 


completely  protecting  the  right  flank  of  the  main 
battery,  was  a  small  battery  of  irregular  shape, 
communicating  with  a  system  of  thirteen  redans, 
or  rifle-pits,  each  pair  of  which  were  constructed 
on  a  knoll  rising  between  ravines,  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  furnishing  in  itself  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  basis  for  field-works.  The  locality  was 
chosen  with  rare  judgment,  and  all  that  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  could  devise  was  done  to  make  these 
fortifications  an  impassable  barrier  to  our  troops. 
From  the  railroad  westward,  a  swift,  deep  brook 
with  muddy  bottom,  and  a  wide  border  of  swamp 
on  both  sides,  ran  in  front  of  the  redans,  and  on 
our  side  of  approach,  the  timber  was  so  very 
heavy  that,  when  felled,  it  presented  a  barricade 
which  would  seem  enough  of  itself  to  stop  an 
army  of  French  Zouaves.  On  the  brow  of  each 
mound  brushwood  had  been  piled  with  regulari¬ 
ty  to  the  height  of  four  feet  in  front  of  the  redans, 
to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  take  them  by  as¬ 
sault  from  the  front.  The  redans  were  construct¬ 
ed  of  heavy  timbers  covered  with  at  least  five  feet 
thickness  of  earth,  while  an  interior  ditch  of  say 
three  feet  in  depth  gave  complete  protection  to  the 
garrison  from  volleys  of  musketry,  or  discharges 
of  grape  or  canister-shot. 

Inside,  the  battery  presented  a  most  revolting 
appearance.  Beneath  the  parapet,  in  the  ditch, 
on  the  open  ground,  under  the  gun-carriages,  lay 
the  dead  bodies  of  rebels,  some  mangled  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  On  every  side  were  the 
bleeding  carcasses  of  artillery -horses,  all,  so  far 
as  I  noticed,  killed  by  musket  or  rifle-balls.  Here 
and  there  a  broken  gun-carriage,  or  caisson,  lay' 
tilted  into  the  mud.  Stores  of  all  kinds  were 
scattered  over  the  ground  or  trampled  in  the 
black  mire.  Muskets  with  broken  stocks  or  bent 
barrels  thrown  about  in  every  direction.  Pools 
of  blood  where  the  wounded  had  lain,  and  stripes 
of  it  along  the  ground  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  had  been  carried ;  but  it  is  as  distasteful  as 
it  is  unnecessary  to  paint  the  horrors  of  a  battle¬ 
field,  and  I  forbear. 

We  did  not  know  with  certainty  that  there 
was  not  another  battery  as  formidable  as  this 
still  further  up  the  road,  but  thinking  it  best  to 
feed  the  panic  which  had  seized  upon  the  enemy, 
Gen.  Burnside  ordered  an  advance.  Gen.  Foster 
immediately  sent  forward  the  Twenty -fourth, 
Twenty- fifth,  Twenty  -  seventh,  and  the  whole 
brigade  by  the  straight  road.  In  the  charge  on 
the  rifle-pit  battery,  about  one  hundred  rebels, 
among  them  the  Colonel  of  the  Thirty -third  North- 
Carol  ina,  and  a  number  of  commissioned  officers, 
were  captured.  When  these  were  secured  in  an 
old  brick-kiln  and  placed  under  guard,  Gens. 
Reno  and  Parke  removed  their  brigades  after 
Gen.  Fosters,  the  former  going  before  up  the  rail¬ 
road-track,  and  the  latter  by  the  country  road. 
The  march  to  Newborn  was  quite  unobstructed, 
the  enemy  having  apparently  all  he  could  do  to 
get  away  from  us,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  our 
forces  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  immediately 
opposite  the  city.  Long  before  we  came  in  sight 
of  it,  however,  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen 
rising  in  that  direction,  and  the  suspicion  that 
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the  place  had  been  fired  by  the  enemy  was  fully 
realized  when  its  steeples  and  houses  were  in 
view.  Newbern  had  been  fired  in  seven  different 
places,  and  if  the  w'ind  had  not  mercifully  sub¬ 
sided,  there  would  hardly  have  been  a  house 
left  standing  by  nightfall.  The  splendid  railroad- 
bridge,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  had 
also  been  set  on  fire  by  a  scow-load  of  turpentine 
which  had  drifted  against  it,  and  the  great  struc¬ 
ture  was  wrapped  in  one  grand  sheet  of  flame. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  by  Gen. 
Foster  to  cross  his  forces,  and  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  assistance  of  a  light-draft  stern- 
wheel  steamer,  which  had  been  captured  with 
four  or  five  small  side-wheel  boats,  by  the  naval 
gunboats,  which  by  this  time  were  quite  up  to 
the  city  wharves. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  city  a  very  large  rebel 
camp,  with  barracks  and  tents,  was  found  desert¬ 
ed,  and  taken  possession  of.  Stragglers  from  dif¬ 
ferent  regiments  wandered  through  the  city,  and 
some  acts  of  depredation  were  committed,  but  a 
strong  provost-guard  was  called  out;  all  liquor- 
casks  were  staved  in,  and  by  midnight  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  as  quiet  as  if  one  army  had  not 
just  fled  from  it  in  one  direction,  and  another  en¬ 
tered  it  from  the  other. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  left 
town,  doubtless  under  the  impression  that  the 
whole  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  flames ;  the 
stores  were  closed  without  exception,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  negroes  and  a  few  whites, 
one  might  have  thought  some  dreadful  plague 
was  raging  in  the  city.  The  Washington  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Market-House  were  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  burned,  and  the  number  of  private  residences 
will  not  probably  exceed  a  dozen.  The  nefarious 
plan  of  the  rebel  military  officers  and  political 
demagogues  was  resisted  by  the  better  class  of 
citizens,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  hotel  was  fired 
by  a  hot-headed  secessionist  lawyer,  who  applied 
the  torch  at  an  angle  in  the  courtyard,  with  his 
own  hands.  The  railroad-bridge  was  fired  by  ac- 
cideht ;  but  a  toll -bridge,  the  only  remaining 
means  of  transit  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians  from 
shore  to  shore,  was  about  being  set  on  fire,  when 
the  incendiaries  were  fired  upon  from  a  navy-boat 
and  driven  off. 

Newbern  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  made  more  venerable  by  the  lichens 
and  mosses  which  cover  most  of  the  houses.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  mostly  bordered  by  large 
trees.  There  are  one  or  two  large  churches, 
some  banks,  a  theatre,  and  two  or  throe  newspa¬ 
per-offices.  I  made  it  one  of  my  first  duties  to 
go  to  the  office  of  the  scurrilous  Newbern  Prog¬ 
ress ,  in  search  of  Southern  exchanges,  but  found 
nothing  but  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  lockers, 
the  contents  having  already  been  appropriated 
by  straggling  soldiers  or  mischievous  negroes. 
On  a  table,  however,  was  lying  a  gilt  penholder, 
with  an  ebony  handle.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
the  editor  to  know  that,  as  a  piece  of  retributive 
justice,  his  penholder  is  in  my  hand  at  this 
moment  of  writing.  If  we  should  have  a  couple 
of  days  to  spare,  it  is  not  improbable  that  one 


number  at  least  of  a  good  sound  Union  paper 
may  be  issued  from  the  office  of  The  Newbern 
Progress. 

The  officers  of  the  different  staffs  deserve  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  executed  the  orders 
of  their  commanders  on  the  march  and  in  the 
field.  Young  men  bred  in  luxury,  who  never 
have  or  could  have  seen  a  day  of  active  service, 
cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
staff,  in  most  cases,  without  a  cent  of  pay,  and 
with  only  nominal  rank.  In  action,  they  exposed 
themselves  whenever  necessary,  and  so  far  as  I 
could  see  or  hear,  showed  no  more  tremor  when 
cannon-shots  roared  by,  or  bullets  whistled  about 
them,  than  veteran  campaigners.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  time  on  the  main  road,  in  conversation 
with  Lieut.  Fearing,  of  General  Burnside’s  staff, 
when  a  thirty-two-pound  shot  flew  between  his 
horse’s  legs,  barely  escaping  his  belly  by  an  inch 
or  two.  Beyond  giving  a  look  to  see  if  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  safe,  Fearing  showed  no  consciousness 
that  anything  unusual  had  happened,  and  went 
on  with  the  conversation. 

Special  mention  has  been  made  by  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side  of  the  reconnoissances  by  Capt.  Robert  Wil¬ 
liamson,  of  the  regular  army,  Topographical  Engi¬ 
neer  on  his  staff.  On  every  occasion  when  called 
upon,  he  executed  his  orders  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  self-possession  and  courage.  His  services 
were  extremely  valuable,  and  his  arrival  most  op¬ 
portune.  All  the  members  of  the  different  staffs 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  brigade  and  regimental  surgeons  were  sad¬ 
ly  in  need  of  help  on  the  field  and  in  hospital, 
the  number  of  wounded  being  so  large,  and  their 
own  force  reduced  by  absences  on  leave,  and  those 
left  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Roanoke  Island. 
The  brigade  hospitals  were  in  charge  respectively 
of  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Cutter,  of  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Rivers,  of  the  Fourth 
Rhode  Island.  The  number  of  our  own  wounded 
was  such  that  our  surgeons  could  not  give  much 
attention  to  the  enemy’s  till  this  afternoon.  To¬ 
day  the  rain  is  pouring  in  torrents  on  dead  and 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  who  has  followed  the  army 
here,  was  active  in  distributing  the  hospital  sup¬ 
plies  so  generously  contributed  by  the  charitable. 
New  supplies  arc  now  needed,  and,  especiall}'-  in 
view  of  the  imminence  of  another  battle,  should 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  Mr.  Colyer,  in  care  of 
Dr.  Church,  Division  Surgeon,  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Any  vessels  coming  from  New-York  or  Fortress 
Monroe,  will  bring  them  here  free  of  charge,  by 
Gen.  Burnside’s  special  order.  Mr.  Colyer  has 
gone  to  considerable  pains  to  collect  the  names 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  has  laid  me  under 
obligations  for  the  list  hereto  annexed. 

As  I  have  given  you  the  general  order  issued 
from  headquarters  before  the  battle,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  subjoin  No.  17,  just  published  : 

“  Headquarters  Department  Ngrth-Carolina,  ) 

“  Newbern,  MArch  15,  1802.  j 

“General  Orders,  No.  17. 

“The  General  commanding  congratulates  his 
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troops  on  their  brilliant  and  hard-won  victory  of 
the  fourteenth.  Their  courage,  their  patience,  their 
endurance  of  fatigue,  exposure  and  toil,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  After  a  tedious  inarch, 
dragging  their  howitzers  by  hand  through  swamps 
and  thickets,  after  a  sleepless  night  passed  in  a 
drenching  rain,  they  met  the  enemy  in  his  chosen 
position,  found  him  protected  by  strong  earth¬ 
works,  mounting  many  heavy  guns,  and  although 
in  open  field  themselves,  they  conquered.  With 
such  soldiers,  advance  is  victory.  The  General 
Commanding  directs,  with  peculiar  pride,  that,  as 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  valor  in  this  second 
victory  of  the  expedition,  each  regiment  engaged 
shall  inscribe  on  its  banner  the  memorable  name, 

‘  Newbern.’ 

“By  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Buknside. 

“Lewis  Richmond, 

“  Assistant  Adjutant-General.” 

And  here  is  another,  which  will  serve  to  show 
the  quality  of  man  that  Gen.  Burnside  is  : 

“Headquarters  Department  of  North-Caroi.ina,  ) 
“Newbern,  March  15,  1862.  j 

“  Special  Orders,  No.  51. 

“4.  Brig.-Gen.  J.  G.  Foster  is  hereby  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Newbern  and  its  suburbs, 
and  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

“5.  Brig.-Gen.  J.  G.  Foster,  Military  Governor 
of  Newbern,  will  direct  that  the  churches  be 
opened  at  a  suitable  hour  to-morrow,  in  order 
that  the  chaplains  of  the  different  regiments  may 
hold  divine  services  ip  them.  The  bells  will  be 
rung  as  usual. 

“By  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside. 

“  Lewis  Richmond, 

1  ‘Assistant  Adj utant-General .” 

Tt  has  always  been  the  General’s  practice  to 
avoid  unnecessary  labor  on  Sunday,  and  he  never 
starts  on  any  expedition  on  that  day  when  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  What  a  commentary  is  this 
General  Order  for  the  observance  of  the  day,  on 
the  scurrilous  stories  spread  by  rebel  leaders 
among  the  deluded  people  of  these  Southern 
States ! 

The  number  of  the  enemy  in  the  batteries  ac¬ 
tually  opposed  to  us  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  from  the  statements  of  rebel  officers  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  eight  regiments.  It  is 
stated  at  headquarters  that  there  were  two  more 
regiments  at  the  Newbern  camp. 

The  value  of  the  public  property  captured  here 
is  enormous,  consisting  of  fifty -three  heavy  cannon 
and  field-pieces,  ammunition,  quartermaster’s  and 
commissary  stores,  camps  and  camp  equipage, 
horses,  transportation,  and  naval  stores  in  large 
quantities,  cotton,  etc.  Probably  two  million 
dollars  would  not  purchase  the  articles  at  first 
hand.  But  the  victory  is  the  more  important 
from  the  fact  that  it  places  Beaufort  and  Fort 
Macon  at  our  mercy,  and  opens  up  to  us  by  rail¬ 
road  the  direct  lines  of  communication  between 
the  rebel  army  and  the  country  which  supports 
it.  Perhaps  the  public  North  can  give  a  shrewd  i 


guess  as  to  our  next  place  of  destination.  W e 
can  here,  but  we  will  not  divulge  it  until  the 
next  mail,  which  will  leave  here  in  a  few  days. 
By  that  opportunity  I  hope  to  send  a  correct  map 
of  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  several  regiments  of  this  victorious  army. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  GUNBOATS. 

Newbern,  March  16,  1862. 

To  return  to  the  movements  of  the  gunboats  of 
the  expedition,  and  the  attacks  on  the  rebel  bat¬ 
teries,  we  will  leave  the  point  where  the  troops 
landed,  and  follow  the  Delaware,  (Commodore 
Rowan’s  flagship,)  which  took  the  advance,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Southfield,  Iletzel,  Brinka,  Stars 
and  Stripes,  Louisiana,  Underwriter,  Commodore 
Perry,  Picket,  Yidette,  and  a  few  others  whose 
names  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  call  to  mind  at 
the  present  moment.  The  reason  of  Commodore 
Rowan  being  in  command  was,  that  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  the  fleet  of  the  attack  by  the 
Merrimac  on  our  vessels  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Commodore  Goldsborough  was  so  uneasy,  that 
he  immediately  returned  to  Old  Point,  leaving 
the  direction  of  the  naval  movements  in  the  hands 
of  the  next  officer  in  rank.  Commodore  Rowan 
consequently  took  charge,  and  he  is  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  every  thing  relating  to  the  gunboats  was 
conducted. 

Immediately  below  the  city  of  Newbern  the 
rebels  had  placed  an  almost  impassable  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  vessels,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent 
the  fleet  from  coming  to  the  city.  It  was  situ¬ 
ated  about  six  miles  below  Newbern,  and  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  number  of  sunken  vessels,  placed  in  such 
a  position  and  locked  so  firmly  together  as  to 
make  it  appear  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impossibil¬ 
ity  to  do  anything  with  them,  or  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  them ;  but  Commodore  Rowan  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  anything  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  human  means  only,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  pass  the  obstructions,  and  pass 
them  he  did.  In  the  centre  of  the  river  is  a 
shoal,  which  required  no  guarding,  its  light  depth 
being  its  best  protection  ;  but  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  there  is  a  deep  channel,  and  these  the 
rebels  closed  up,  or  at  least  tried  to  do  so,  by  the 
following  means  :  On  the  right-hand  side,  ap¬ 
proaching  Newbern,  were  sunk,  in  a  direct  line, 
twenty-four  vessels,  of  different  size  and  rig. 
There  were  two  brigs,  three  barks,  and  nineteen 
schooners,  ranging  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tons. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  these  were  locked  into 
one  another,  stem  and  stem,  and,  with  their  long 
masts  pointing  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
was  as  effective  a  blockade  as  could  be  got  up  for 
the  occasion.  Their  running  and  standing  rig¬ 
ging  was  in  almost  every  case  perfect,  and  the 
vessels  themselves  appeared  to  be  of  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  class  than  it  is  customary  to  use  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  probably  they  did  not  stop  to  consid¬ 
er  such  trifles,  but  laid  their  hands  on  the  first 
they  could  get,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dreaded  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  “  Yankee  hordes.”  On  the  left- 
hand  side  there  were  no  vessels  sunk,  but  a  much 
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jmore  deadly  and  effective  means  was  adopted  to 
stop  us.  The  vessels  one  could  see  and  avoid  ; 
hut  the  others  were  intended  to  take  us  unawares, 
and  sink  or  destroy  our  fleet,  or  such  of  it  as 
should  attempt  to  pass  them.  A  number  of 
thick,  heavy  spars  were  sunk  in  the  channel  and 
pointed  down  the  stream  ;  the  tops  were  strongly 
coated  with  iron,  sharpened  so  as  to  run  into  the 
bows  or  sides  of  a  vessel  coming  toward  them  ; 
and  not  content  with  these  for  a  defence  against 
vessels  approaching  the  city,  they  had  a  species 
of  torpedo  constructed  to  blow  up  our  vessels,  a 
slight  description  of  which  will  be  interesting, 
showing  as  it  does,  the  desperate  efforts  that  the 
rebels  made  to  prevent  us  from  taking  the  city  of 
Newbern  ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  how  they 
were  beaten  so  easily,  and  they  with  every  means 
in  their  power,  both  natural  and  artificial,  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  the  small  force  brought 
against  them. 

The  infernal  machines,  or  torpedoes,  were  con¬ 
structed  out  of  three  heavy  pieces  of  timber, 
placed  in  the  position  as  shown  above,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  placed  a  box,  filled  with 
stone,  old  iron,  etc.,  so  as  to  sink  in  its  place  ; 
and,  after  being  sunk,  it  was  inclined  forward  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  by  means  of 
ropes  and  weights.  This,  formidable  as  it  was  in 
itself,  was  capped  b}r  a  cylinder  of  about  ten  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter,  made  of  iron,  into  which  fitted*! 
a  shell,  heavily  loaded  —  the  shell  resting  on 
springs,  so  arranged  that  a  pressure  upon  the 
cylinder  by  any  portion  of  a  vessel,  would  dis¬ 
charge  a  percussion-cap,  explode  the  shell,  and 
carry  death  and  destruction  to  the  craft  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  come  into  collision  with  it.  Their 
labor  was  entirely  thrown  away,  as  none  of  our 
vessels  went  near  them,  and  certainly  none  touch¬ 
ed  them.  Several  of  these  torpedoes  were  found 
in  a  ship-yard  after  the  possession  of  Newbern 
by  the  Union  forces. 

Before  the  fleet  of  gunboats  reached  this  ob¬ 
struction  two  batteries  were  encountered,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  were  silenced.  The  first  was 
known  as  Fort  Dixie,  and  mounted  four  guns. 
But  little  resistance  was  made  to  our  fire  before 
the  rebels  deserted  the  fortification — the  shot  and 
shell  pouring  in  rather  too  fast  for  them  from  the 
gunboats.  A  small  force  was  landed  by  means 
of  yawls,  and  the  glorious  old  Stars  and  Stripes 
waved  proudly  over  the  spot  lately  guarded  by 
the  rebel  standard,  saluted  by  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

Just  about  this  time,  a  force  of  rebel  cavalry 
was  discovered  a  little  back  of  the  woods  on  the 
shore,  and  boats  were  instantly  despatched  to  fire 
into  them.  A  few  shell  from  the  boats  scatter¬ 
ed  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind  the  horses 
being  compelled  by  their  riders  to  make  double- 
quick  time  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

The  fleet  then  continued  on  its  way,  led  by  the 
flag-ship  Delaware,  and  a  short  distance  ahead 
another  rebel  battery  was  discovered,  mounting 
some  fifteen  guns.  This  was  called  fort  Ihomp- 
son,  and,  like  the  other  battery,  needed  but  a  few 
shots  to  effectually  silence  it,  and  make  its  defend¬ 


ers  (?)  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  greatest  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment  were  manifested  at  the 
little  courage  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  these  forts,  two  or  three  well-directed 
shots  sufficing  to  frighten  them  into  a  retreat. 
Here  again  a  force  was  landed  in  small  boats,  and 
the  “flag  of  the  Union”  floated  defiantly  above 
that  of  the  cowardly  rebels.  Night  approaching, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  stop  any  further  op¬ 
eration  until  the  next  day,  when  the  victory 
would  be  continued  with  the  same  success. 
Tired  out  with  the  day’s  exertion,  the  men  slept 
soundly,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were 
on  picket  duty,  naval  vessels  being  chosen  as 
guards. 

The  next  morning,  (Sunday,  the  fourteenth 
inst.,)  a  very  heavy  fog  lay  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  rendering  objects  but  a  short  distance 
from  you  invisible.  It  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
however,  lifting  sufficiently  to  enable  the  gun¬ 
boats  to  proceed  on  their  way  to  Newbern.  The 
great  trouble  now  was  to  pass  the  obstruction  in 
the  channel,  which  I  have  already  described,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  engage  Fort  Brown  and  the 
rebel  fortification,  much  stronger  than  the  two 
preceding  ones.  It  contained  two  powerful  co- 
lumbiads,  brought  so  as  to  bear  upon  any  vessel 
that  might  be  impaled  upon  the  beams  placed 
there  for  the  purpose,  or  that  might  be  otherwise 
stopped,  and  it  was  also  bomb-proof,  rendering  it 
very  difficult  to  subdue.  The  blockade  had  to 
be  forced,  and  every  moment  was  precious.  This 
was  a  moment  of  suspense,  but  it  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time,  as  Commander  Rowan  signalled  for 
the  rest  of  the  boats  to  follow  his  lead,  and  run 
the  Delaware  straight  ahead,  taking  the  risk  of  an 
accident,  and  the  steamers  passed  over  this  fear¬ 
fully  dangerous  ground  in  perfect  safety,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Pick¬ 
et,  both  being  slightly  injured  in  the  hull,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  the  torpedoes  which  were  destined  to  do 
such  terrible  execution  among  the  vessels  being 
left  behind,  still  lying  harmless  in  the  beds  in 
which  they  were  planted.  A  very  brisk  fire  was 
kept  up  by  the  two  guns  from  Fort  Thompson, 
but  as  far  as  1  could  discover,  without  the  least 
effect  upon  our  gunboats.  This  firing  was  sud¬ 
denly  put  a  stop  to  by  the  well-directed  shot  from 
our  side,  which  struck  one  of  the  columbiads  on 
the  muzzle,  throwing  it  from  its  carriage  and 
spreading  consternation  amongst  the  men.  This 
was  the  finishing  stroke.  The  rebels  left  the  bat¬ 
tery  in  double-quick  time,  and  another  fort  was 
ready  for  the  victorious  Stars  and  Stripes  to  float 
over.  Still  another  fortification  lay  before  us,  and 
still  another  defeat  for  the  enemy.  Fort  Ellis 
mounted  nine  guns,  and  it  was  understood  that 
quite  a  force  had  collected  there  from  the  batte¬ 
ries  that  we  had  silenced  on  the  way  up.  A  brisk 
fire  was  kept  up  here  on  both  sides  for  a  short 
time,  until  a  shell  from  one  of  the  gunboats  went 
through  the  magazine,  exploding  it  with  a  terrific 
report  and  killing  many  inside  tho  Fort.  It  was 
afterward  claimed  by  some  of  the  rebels  that  the 
shell  that  did  the  execution  was  one  of  their  own 
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that  burst  by  accident;  but  I  have  very  gooc 
proof  that  such  is  not  the  case.  A  panic  was  now 
created,  the  rebels  flying  in  all  directions,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Fort  to  us,  without  injury  in  the  least. 
One  more  little  fort  lay  before  us  ;  that  passed,  and 
the  city  of  Newbern  would  be  at  our  mercy,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  in  our  possession.  We 
carefully  approached  Fort  Lane,  expecting  a  hard 
fight,  the  men  on  all  the  vessels  only  too  anxious 
to  show  how  they  could  handle  a  gun,  and  much 
elated  by  their  previous  victories.  But  a  bitter 
disappointment  awaited  us ;  the  rebels  had  seen 
quite  enough  of  the  way  in  which  we  handled 
them  and  offered  little  or  no  resistance.  Fort 
Lane  was  small  and  well  built,  and  had  the  rebels 
a  particle  of  pluck,  they  might  have  annoyed  us 
exceedingly.  As  it  was,  on  we  went  to  the  city, 
and  as  we  approached,  we  could  plainly  see  the 
light  of  a  large  fire  in  the  northern  extremity, 
which,  upon  examination,  we  found  proceeded 
from  a  number  of  large  scows  that  had  been  filled 
with  turpentine  and  other  combustible  articles. 
It  was  intended  that  these  should  be  used  against 
our  vessels  to  try  and  burn  them  ;  but  when  they 
wanted  to  float  them  away  to  us,  not  an  inch  would 
they  move,  but  burned  away  most  vigorously  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  lighted.  As  we  neared 
the  city,  trains  could  be  seen  crossing  the  railroad- 
bridge,  and  several  shells  were  thrown  at  them, 
but  without  any  effect,  the  cars  passing  over  in 
safety.  Had  we  arrived  twenty  minutes  earlier, 
we  might  have  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  them ;  but  as  it 
was,  they  escaped.  We  then  shelled  the  depot, 
and  the  track  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  Delaware 
and  two  other  vessels  passed  off  to  the  right  side 
of  the  Neuse  River,  and  moving  round  in  a  circle 
to  the  north  part  of  the  city,  fired  a  few  shells  at 
sopie  vessels  lying  there.  A  white  flag  was  soon 
raised  and  the  vessels  given  up.  The  gunboats 
now  had  but  very  little  to  do,  as  shortly  after  the 
troops  crossed  over  to  the  city  and  took  possession 
of  it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  with  the  number 
of  forts  captured  by  the  fleet,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  firing  done,  the  navy  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  or  sustain  any  injury  of  consequence 
to  the  vessels.  All  the  officers  and  men  acquitted 
themselves  nobly,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  they  had  not  a  foe  better  worthy  of  their  steel 
to  contend  against.  _jy.  T.  Herald,  March  19. 

REBEL  NARRATIVES. 

From  various  North-Carol ina  papers  we  take 
the  following  particulars  of  the  battle : 

The  enemy’s  gunboats  first  appeared  in  sight 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  a  point  known  as 
Slocum’s  Creek,  and  commenced  shelling  the 
woods  in  every  direction.  A  company  of  cavalry, 
Capt.  Evans  commander,  stationed  here  as  pick¬ 
ets,  were  forced  to  retire.  Two  of  his  men  were 
wounded — one  in  the  heel. 

Thursday  the  fleet  advanced  as  far  as  Fort 
Dixie,  a  strong  fortification,  mounting  four  heavy 
guns,  distant  from  Newbern  about  five  miles. 
This  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  breastwork,  and 


though  shelled  for  three  or  four  hours  during  the- 
afternoon  by  the  enemy’s  gunboats,  was  manfully 
defended  until  dark,  when  the  enemy’s  fire  ceased. 
At  night  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  were 
landing  in  heavy  force.  One  estimate  is  that  they 
sent  ashore  twenty  thousand  infantry,  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  field-artillery.  It 
was  deemed  impossible  to  hold  this  post  against 
such  a  force,  aided  by  the  gunboats,  so  the° guns 
were  spiked  and  the  position  abandoned. 

Friday  morning  the  fighting  was  commenced 
at  early  dawn,  and  continued  until  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  when  our  forces,  being  almost  completely 
surrounded  by  an  army  outnumbering  them  at 
least  three  to  one,  splendidly  armed,  disciplined, 
equipped  and  officered,  were  compelled  to  retreat! 
The  retreat,  we  hear,  was  well  conducted  at  first, 
and  in  good  order,  but  finally  became  a  rout. 

Fort  Thompson  was  the  most  formidable  forti¬ 
fication  on  the  river.  It  was  four  miles  from 
Newbern,  and  mounted  thirteen  heavy  guns,  two 
of  them  rifled  thirty-two  pounders. 

_  Fort  Ellis,  three  miles  from  Newbern,  mounted 
eight  heavy  guns.  It  was  commanded  by  Capt. 
Edelin’s  company  B,  First  Maryland  regiment. 
Finding  that  the  other  fortifications  had  fallen, 
Capt.  E.  ordered  his  guns  to  be  dismounted,  (hav¬ 
ing  no  spikes,)  and  they  were  thrown  down  the 
embankment.  , 

Fort  Lane,'  mounting  eight  guns,  two  miles  from 
Newbern,  was  blown  up,  Capt.  Mayo  losing  his 
life  by  remaining  to  fire  the  magazine.  He  was 
killed  by  the  explosion. 

Union  Point  battery,  one  mile  from  Newbern, 
mounted  two  guns.  It  was  manned  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  Minstrels,  under  the  command  of  Charles 
0.  White,  manager.  This  battery  fired  but  twice, 
and  then  with  but  little  effect,  the  enemy  being 
out  of  range.  1  hree  of  the  Minstrels  are  missing. 
It  is  thought  they  were  taken  prisoners.  Their 
names  are  given  us  as  Prof.  Iradella,  James  Wood 
and  Frank  Hineman. 

Col.  Avery’s  regiment,  the  Thirty-third,  suffered 
severely,  and  fought  well.  Col.  Avery  and  Major  ' 
Hoke  are  reported  killed.  We  trust  that  it  is  not 
so,  but  fear  that  it  is.  Col.  Lee  was  reported 
killed,  but  we  learn  that  this  is  not  so.  His  horse 
is  said  to  have  been  killed  under  him,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  he  had  been 
tilled.  His  regiment  also  stood  as  long  as  stand¬ 
ing  was  possible.  Col.  Vance’s  regiment  was  so 
placed,  we  think,  that  it  did  not  get  into  the  main 
battle,  but  also  so  that  it  had  to  cut  its  way  out 
by  some  of  the  hardest  kind  of  fighting.  It  did 
do  so.  Our  cavalry,  we  fear,  did  not  do  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  They  did  no  good  at  all. 
Perhaps  they  did  harm,  they  were  not  in  the 
fight  at  all. 

Our  loss  in  persons  known  to  be  killed  and 
wounded  is,  perhaps,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  enemy’s  is  reported  at  anything 
from  six  hundred  to  sixteen  hundred.  The  first 
panic  reports,  which  represented  a  large  number 
of  our  people  as  being  taken  prisoners,  appear  to 
be  almost  wholly  without  foundation.  The  whole 
number  of  prisoners  will  not  reach  two  hundred. 
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It  is  said  that  the  enemy  was  piloted  through 
a  swamp  on  our  left  by  a  mulatto ;  at  any  rate, 
they  were  piloted  by  somebody  who  knew  the 
country,  and  there  is  not  wanting  suspicion  at¬ 
taching  itself  to  some  white  person  or  persons. 
The  artillery  companies  behaved  well.  Of  course 
our  heavy  guns  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  some 
of  our  field-guns  also.  Latham’s  battery  is  said 
to  have  worked  great  havoc  among  the  enemy. 
Bremen’s  battery  lost  some  of  its  pieces,  ks  did 
Latham’s.  We  believe  the  horses  were  killed. 

The  all-sufficient  explanation  of  our  defeat  was, 
want  of  men.  With  the  militia,  they  outnumber¬ 
ed  us  nearly  five  to  one ;  leaving  out  the  militia, 
they  outnumbered  us  nearly  six  to  one.  After 
Sinclair’s  regiment  left,  those  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  were  outnumbered  fully  seven  to 
one.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  we  could 
hold  our  position  permanently,  was  not  in  the 
range  of  possibility.  Whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  make  a  fight  at  all,  with  such  a  disparity  of 
force,  is  a  question. 

The  railroad-bridge  across  Neuse  River,  was 
not  burned  until  all  our  troops  had  crossed,  ex¬ 
cept  those  whose  escape  had  been  effectually  cut 
off  by  the  Yankees.  The  railroad-bridge  is  said 
to  have  been  an  elegant  structure,  and  of  a  most 
substantial  character.  It  was  burnt  by  a  raft, 
upon  which  were  piled  two  hundred  barrels  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  bales 
of  cotton.  The  torch  was  applied,  and  the  raft 
set  adrift,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  lay  alongside 
the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  the  costly  fabric  was 
wrapped  in  flames  from  end  to  end. 

The  turnpike-bridge  across  the  river  was  also 
burnt  by  our  forces. 

The  Gaston  House,  the  Washington  Hotel, 
many  churches,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
town,  is  in  ashes.  A  lad,  who  left  Friday  night, 
and  reached  Petersburgh  yesterday  morning, 
says  the  Yankees  were  busily  engaged  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
and  it  was  thought  that  some  few  houses  would 
be  saved,  at  least  enough  to  shelter  the  demons 
who  have  invaded  the  place. 

All  the  cotton,  about  two  hundred  bales,  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  rosin  and 
turpentine,  besides  naval  stores,  were  destroyed. 

The  theatre,  it  is  said,  escaped  destruction. 
Here  the  Yankees  secured  about  twenty -five 
kegs  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  stored  there 
for  the  manufacture  of  cartridges. 

The  steamer  Post-Boy  was  destroyed  by  the 
confederates,  but  the  Albermarle,  with  a  schooner 
in  tow,  loaded  with  commissary  stores,  was  taken 
by  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  said  that  Burnside  sent  in  a  couple  of  offi¬ 
cers,  under  a  white  flag,  to  declare  to  the  people 
that  they  would  not  be  molested,  nor  would  their 
property  be  interfered  with.  It  was  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  soldiers,  or  other  persons,  found 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  would  be  arrested. 

The  Daily  Progress  office  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  but  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Penning¬ 
ton,  had  thrown  all  the  type  into  pi,  and  so  dis¬ 
abled  the  press  that  it  could  not  be  used. 

Vol.  IY— Doc.  21 
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Seven  trains  left  Newbern  for  Goldsboro  Fri¬ 
day  forenoon,  all  crowded  to  overflowing.  A 
shell  from  the  enemy’s  gunboats  fell  within  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet  of  the  last  train  as  it  moved  off. 

All  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroad  was  saved, 
and  but  few  persons  remained  in  the  town. 
Women  and  children  were  overtaken  by  the 
trains  many  miles  from  Newbern,  some  in  ve¬ 
hicles  of  various  kinds,  and  many  on  foot.  The 
people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  say  they  prefer 
death  to  living  in  Newbern  under  Yankee  rule. 

The  obstructions  which  had  been  placed  in  Neuse 
River  gave  the  Yankees  no  annoyance  whatever. 
They  had  skilful  pilots,  and  threaded  the  channel 
with  as  much  facility  as  our  own  boats. 

Goldsboro,  Wednesday,  March  19. 

A  flag  of  truce  boat  brings  information  that 
the  confederate  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris¬ 
oners,  during  the  recent  battle,  was  five  hundred. 
Burnside  admits  that  the  Yankee  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  teas  one  thousand  fire 
hundred.  Major  Carmichael,  of  the  Twenty -sixth 
North-Carolina  regiment,  was  the  only  field-offi¬ 
cer  killed.  Col.  Avery  was  made  prisoner. 


Doc.  96. 

FIGHT  AT  POUND  GAP. 

MARCH  16,  1862. 

.  A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  fight : 

Piketon,  March  19,  1862. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  to  Gen.  Gar¬ 
field  that  an  irregularly  organized  body  of  rebels, 
amounting  to  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred, 
were  holding  the  pass  through  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  known  as  the  Pound  or  Sounding 
Gap.  Though,  militarily  speaking,  they  were  of 
little  account,  owing  to  their  loose,  imperfect  or¬ 
ganisation,  and  their  harum-scarum  guerrilla  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  this,  under  the  circumstances,  render¬ 
ed  them  even  more  troublesome,  so  that  a  perfect 
reign  of  terror  prevailed  throughout  a  large  area, 
of  which  their  rendezvous  was  the  centre. 

Some  fifteen  days  ago  a  small  scouting  party 
of  our  troops  was  sent  out,  which  penetrated  to 
the  waters  of  Elkhorn  Creek,  encountered  their 
pickets,  dispersed  them  with  a  loss  of  one  man 
on  each  side,  and  after  making  some  valuable  ob¬ 
servations,  returned  to  camp. 

A  party  was  immediately  detailed  from  the 
Twenty-second  Kentucky  regiment,  the  Fortieth 
and  Forty-second  Ohio,  beside  one  hundred  caval¬ 
ry,  under  command  of  Major  McLaughlin,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  about  seven  hundred,  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  main  body  at  the  Gap,  and  wipe 
out  the  foul  den  of  miscreants  at  a  blow.  Sound¬ 
ing  Gap  is  situated  about  forty  miles  south-east 
from  Piketon,  and  is  connected,  by  a  good  turn¬ 
pike-road,  with  Gladesville  and  Abingdon,  Ya. 

A  road  has  been  cut  through  the  Gap,  which 
is  now  entirely  obstructed  on  the  western  slope 
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by  large  trees,  fallen  across  it  by  the  rebels. 
Being  the  only  channel  of  communication  for 
wagons  between  South  -  eastern  Kentucky  and 
South-western  Virginia,  it  was  of  course  an  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  strategic  policy  of  General 
Marshall. 

Our  march  occupied  two  entire  days,  and  was 
attended  with  the  severest  labor.  The  nature  of 
the  roads,  being  merely  paths,  following  the  creeks 
and  rivulets,  the  constant  rain  and  snow  soaking 
both  officers  and  men  to  the  skin,  and  the  fathom¬ 
less,  endless  mud,  formed  a  combination  of  un¬ 
toward  circumstances,  difficult  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless,  after  two  days  of  wading  and 
splashing,  the  whole  expedition  arrived  safely  at 
Elkton  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  Gap,  about 
ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  night.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  now  modified  General  Garfield’s  precon¬ 
ceived  plan  of  attack,  but  without  hesitation  he 
sent  the  cavalry  up  the  road,  to  appear  in  front 
of  the  enemy’s  position,  and  by  skirmishing  at¬ 
tract  their  attention,  while  himself,  with  the  in¬ 
fantry,  should  climb  the  mountains  at  a  point  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  Gap,  and  thence  filing 
along  the  summit  of  the  range,  attack  the  rebel 
camp  by  the  flank. 

At  ten  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  ascent 
commenced,  and  by  twelve  o’clock  we  had 
reached  the  summit,  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
valley.  Turning  to  the  right,  our  guide  led  the 
column  along  the  soaring  crags,  until,  when  with¬ 
in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  camp,  a  rebel 
picket  was  discovered  only  a  few  rods  ahead  of 
our  van.  lie  started  to  run,  when  several  of  our 
boys  fired  upon  him,  but  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  add  a  new  impetus  to  his  flight. 

The  column  was  now  pressed  rapidly  forward, 
until,  emerging  from  the  woods,  the  rebels  were 
observed  forming  on  the  opposite  hill,  between 
which  and  the  one  we  occupied  lay  the  camp  of 
the  rebels,  in  a  deep  gorge  or  ravine,  through 
which  the  road  is  built. 

Conceiving  the  rebels  about  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  stand,  Gen.  Garfield  drew  up  his  line  in 
front  of  them,  with  his  right  resting  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  left  stretched  away 
down  the  eastern  slope.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rebel  lines  seemed  to  be  melting  away, 
as  though  they  were  gradually  falling  back  into 
the  woods.  Fearing  the  results  of  a  loss  of  time, 
Gen.  Garfield  immediately  ordered  his  men  for¬ 
ward  to  scale  the  hill,  and,  if  necessary,  carry  it 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

A  loud  echoing  shout  burst  from  the  long  line, 
as  with  fixed  bayonets  it  swept  down  through 
the  ravine  and  up  the  hill.  There  was  no  back¬ 
bone  for  us  to  contend  with,  however,  for  as  our 
bayonets  appeared  over  the  hill,  scarce  an  enemy 
was  in  sight.  A  few  straggling  ones  could  be 
seen  tearing  through  the  laurel  underbrush,  and 
we  sent  a  ringing  volley  after  them,  killing  one 
and  wounding  several. 

AVe  were  now  ordered  back  to  camp,  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  precluded  any  possibility 
of  our  ever  overtaking  them.  It  being  suspected, 
however,  that  a  large  proportion  had  retreated 


before  our  arrival,  by  the  road  toward  Abingdon, 
our  cavalr}r  was  brought  up  the  hill  and  sent  in 
pursuit. 

AVe  now  turned  in  to  ransack  their  camp.  It 
comprised  sixty  log  huts,  or  barracks,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  a  dozen  men  each,  besides 
ten  commissary  buildings,  and  one  large  house, 
occupied  as  headquarters  by  the  commandant  of 
the  post.  The  huts  were  well  provided  with  bed¬ 
ding,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  rude  fur¬ 
niture,  and  contained  beside  a  large  quantity  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  promiscuous  articles  of  per¬ 
sonal  property.  There  being  no  means  at  Gen. 
Garfield’s  disposal,  by  which  any  part  of  this 
vast  quantity  of  effects  could  be  transported  to 
camp,  the  men  were  allowed  to  take  whatever 
they  chose,  and  the  remainder,  together  with  the 
buildings,  were  burned. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  laden  with  trophies,  our 
troops  descended  the  mountain  to  the  camp  of 
the  previous  night,  and  on  the  morning  following 
began  our  long,  weary  return-march. 

Two  more  days  of  floundering  through  mud 
and  water,  and  we  are  again  in  camp. 

Though  the  expedition  lacks  the  eclat  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  bloody  engagement,  it  was  admirably 
planned  and  ably  executed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  permanent  in  its  effects. 

LOUISVILLE  “  DEMOCRAT  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Piketon,  Pike  Co.,  Ivy.,  Friday,  March  21. 

In  my  last  I  informed  you  that  we  were  about 
starting  out  on  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  from  the  Twenty-second  Kentucky, 
and  about  an  equal  number  from  the  Fortieth 
and  Forty-second  Ohio,  and  one  hundred  cavalry 
of  the  First  Ohio  squadron,  making  a  force  of 
nearly  nine  hundred,  all  under  the  direct  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-Gen.  Garfield.  AAre  started 
on  Friday,  the  thirteenth  instant,  and  after  two 
and  a  half  days  of  the  hardest  marching  that 
ever  any  force  undertook  or  went  through,  we 
made  Pound  Gap  on  Sunday,  the  fifteenth,  at 
noon.  Although  our  troops  were  completely 
broken  down  and  foot-sore,  from  having  to  wade 
creeks  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  time  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
we  climbed  the  hill,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  made 
short  work  of  it  in  driving  the  thieving  rascals 
from  their  boasted  stronghold. 

AVhen  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  whole  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  first,  cavalry,  under  Major  McLaughlin ;  the 
second  under  Col.  Cranor,  of  the  Fortieth  Ohio, 
and  the  third  under  Gen.  Garfield.  The  cavalry 
took  the  main  road,  or  old  State  road,  as  it  is 
called,  running  straight  into  the  Gap  ;  the  other 
two  divisions  took  a  short  cut  and  came  in  the 
enemy’s  rear.  The  plan  was  for  both  forces  to 
get  at  the  Gap  at  the  same  time — for  the  cavalry 
to  present  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  rebels’ 
breastworks,  and  as  soon  as  the  attack  was  made, 
for  the  infantry  to  come  in  on  their  rear,  and  take 
the  whole  force  prisoners.  But  the  plan  didn’t 
work  exactly ,  for  the  cavalry  carried  out  the  first 
part  of  the  programme  full  an  hour  before  we 
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got  there.  They  had  an  engagement  which  last¬ 
ed  for  over  a  half-hour,  and  our  cavalry,  to 
save  their  horses  from  destruction — having  been 
penned  in  by  the  obstructions  previously  thrown 
across  the  road  by  the  rebels — and  the  infantry, 
“  failing  to  come  to  time,”  had  to  retreat  to  a 
safe  distance,  when  the  enemy  formed  on  a  hill, 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  line  of  battle.  But  the 
infantry,  making  their  appearance  about  that  time 
on  the  other  hill,  and  making  for  them  on  a 
“double-quick,”  and  at  a  “  charge -bayonets,” 
they  came  very  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that 
discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  run 
like  dogs,  without  firing  a  shot  at  us.  But  our 
boys  were  not  so  easily  satisfied  ;  for  we  fired 
on  them,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  down  two  of 
the  foe  while  “  on  the  wing,”  and  wounding  six 
others.  We  pursued  them  for  several  miles,  but 
as  they  knew  the  mountains  better  than  we,  they 
succeeded  in  evading  our  search  for  them.  They 
left  everything  in  their  hasty  flight.  The  camp 
was  made  up  of  log-cabins,  built  in  the  same 
style  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  section,  and 
looked  as  if  they  thought  it  was  an  absurd  idea 
for  them  ever  to  be  routed  from  their  snug  and 
comfortable  quarters.  We  captured  two  large 
flags,  guns,  ammunition,  provisions,  all  then- 
camp  equipage,  clothing,  bedding,  baggage,  and 
in  fact  everything  they  had,  even  to  unfinished 
letters,  one  actually  that  had  been  commenced 
after  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  which  (as  far  as 
it  went)  was  boasting  of  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  “  cowardly  Lincolnites.”  We  were  sorry  to 
have  to  disturb  the  poor  fellow  ;  for  it  was  about 
as  far  in  the  letter-writing  line  as  he  will  ever  get 
again  toward  telling  of  a  victory. 

Our  forces  occupied  the  Gap  the  rest  of  that 
day  and  night,  feasting  on  the  half-cooked  meat 
they  had  left  behind  them  on  the  fire,  picking 
out  such  good  clothing,  guns,  quilts,  blankets, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  suited  the  fancy  of  our  boys,  and 
then  burnt  up  everything  else. 


Doc.  97. 

ESCAPE  OF  THE  NASHVILLE. 

The  following  letter  gives  the  particulars  of 
the  escape  of  the  Nashville : 

United  States  Bark  Gemsbok,  ) 

Blockading  off  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  March  18,  1862.  f 

We  think  it  but  right  to  let  the  public  know 
the  situation  of  this  blockade,  and  especially  so 
since  the  rebel  steamer  Nashville  has  run  the 
blockade  of  this  harbor  in  and  out  again.  When 
the  Nashville  ran  in  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February  last,  there  was  only  the  State 
of  Georgia  on  this  blockade  to  protect  three  en¬ 
trances — which  it  is  impossible  for  one  steamer 
to  do.  Three  days  after  the  Nashville  had  run 
in  this  vessel  arrived  here  from  Hampton  Roads, 
and  we  found  to  our  mortification  such  to  be  the 
case.  The  State  of  Georgia  being  short  of  coal 
could  remain  here  but  a  few  days.  She  des¬ 
patched  at  once  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 


nearest  blockading  station — Wilmington.  The 
Mount  Vernon  then  left  there,  and  proceeded  to 
Hampton  Roads  with  the  intelligence.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  ordered  down  here  in  consequence, 
and  reached  here  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
of  March,  making  three  vessels  on  this  blockade. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  compelled  to  leave 
for  reasons  already  stated.  She  left  on  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  Nashville  had  steamed  down  from 
her  former  position  in  the  harbor,  and  on  the  day 
previous  to  running  out  was  lying  close  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Macon.  We  kept  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  her  fore  and  aft,  and  with  good  glasses, 
to  watch  her  movements. 

Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  p.m.,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  March,  a  dark  object  was  no¬ 
ticed  coming  out  of  the  channel.  She  had  chosen 
the  darkest  part  of  the  night  to  elude  us,  and  it 
was  only  the  utmost  vigilance  that  enabled  us  to 
see  her  as  quick  as  we  did. 

Capt.  Cavendy,  of  this  vessel,  at  once  got  her 
ready  for  action,  sent  up  a  signal  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  lying  some  distance  south  of  us,  and 
hoisting  the  foretopsail  and  jib,  swung  the  ship, 
by  a  spring  on  the  cable,  broadside  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  where  she  must  come  out.  We  lay  about 
one  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  channels. 
There  being  no  wind  at  the  time,  it  was  useless 
to  think  of  getting  under  way  to  chase  one  of 
the  fastest  steamers  afloat ;  so  we  endeavored 
with  all  our  will  to  do  the  utmost  with  the  guns. 

Apparently,  when  first  seen,  she  was  feeling 
her  way  along  slowly,  till  roused  by  the  report 
of  the  bow-gun  and  the  ascent  of  the  rocket,  tell¬ 
ing  him  of  his  discovery.  Then  at  full  speed  she 
flew  toward  the  offing  amid  our  shells,  which 
were  delivered  at  him  as  fast  as  we  could  throw 
them  in  the  guns.  We  fired  twenty  guns  in 
twenty  minutes.  Whether  we  hit  him  or  not 
we  don’t  know,  but  from  indications  which  he 
showed  at  one  time,  by  the  lights  flying  around 
the  ship,  we  think  he  must  have  been  damaged 
considerably. 

The  Cambridge  fired  three  or  four  guns  at  her. 
We  continued  firing  as  long  as  she  was  within 
range.  When  the  moon  arose  and  dispelled  the 
darkness  that  had  covered  the  scene,  the  rebel 
steamer  had  escaped,  and  ere  now  is  a  long  way 
on  her  errand  of  destruction. 

It  is  our  belief  that  had  our  commander  been 
in  charge  of  a  steamer,  instead  of  a  sailing  ves¬ 
sel,  that,  with  his  unwavering  determination  to 
avenge  the  insults  of  an  outraged  flag,  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  officers  and  men,  the  course  of  the 
Nashville  would  have  been  run. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  sailing  bark 
Gemsbok  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  escape  of  the  Nashville : 

Off  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  Friday,  March  21. 

On  Monday  last,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  it  being  at  that  time  quite  dark,  a  black¬ 
looking  object  was  seen  from  the  quarter-deck  of 
this  vessel,  slowly  moving  past  the  fort  about 
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two  miles  distant.  The  “rattle”  was  sprung, 
calling  all  hands  to  quarters,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  rocket  was  fired,  a  signal  to  the  Cambridge 
that  the  enemy  was  coming  out.  We  now  began 
to  fire  our  broadside  at  the  Nashville,  which  ves¬ 
sel  had  approached  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  us,  feeling  her  way  out  the  channel  farthest 
from  us — we  lying  almost  at  the  entrance  to  one. 
The  Cambridge  was  close  by  us  at  the  time  and 
seemed  as  if  she  was  never  to  move.  We  con¬ 
tinued  firing  at  the  rebel  until  she  escaped  from 
the  channel,  when  she  went  out  of  sight  in  a 
“twinkling”  almost.  It  was  dead  calm  at  the 
time,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  under 
way.  The  Cambridge  finally  started  off  in  the 
direction  of  our  shells,  but  almost  before  she  left 
us  the  Nashville  was  gone. 

We  fired  some  twenty-one  guns,  the  Cambridge 
four ;  but  to  crown  all,  she  fired  them  at  what 
she  knew  not. 

Unfortunately,  she  could  not  see  the  rebel,  but 
fired  probably  because  we  did.  If  we  had  had  a 
steamer  instead  of  a  sailing  vessel,  the  privateer 
would  not  have  escaped  so  easily ;  or  if  the 
Cambridge  had  seen  her,  and  run  down  to  the 
channel  as  soon  as  we  made  signals  to  her,  there 
would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  head  her  off’ 
and  perhaps  drive  her  back  or  capture  her. 

As  it  was,  I  hardly  think  she  escaped  without 
some  damage,  because  our  shells  appeared  to 
burst  all  around  her.  The  captain  of  her  laid 
his  plans  admirably,  and  in  the  same  manner  ex¬ 
ecuted  them.  The  time  selected  for  her  escape 
could  not  have  been  more  opportune;  it  was  just 
before  the  moon  rose,  and  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds 
lined  the  eastern  horizon,  making  it  very  difficult 
for  any  object  between  it  and  us  to  be  seen. 

I  suppose  the  papers  will  rub  us  pretty  hard, 
when  it  becomes  known.  It  needs  four  steamers, 
or  at  least  three,  to  effectually  blockade  this  port, 
because  there  are  two  channels  a  mile  apart. 


Doc.  98. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  SALEM,  ARKANSAS. 

The  following  is  General  llalleck’s  official  de¬ 
spatch  to  Secretary  Stanton,  announcing  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fight  at  Salem,  Arkansas  : 

St.  Lodis,  March  18,  1862. 

To  Secretary  Stanton: 

A  scouting  party,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Wood  and 
Major  Drake,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  of  the  Sixth  Missouri  and  Third 
Iowa  cavalry,  encountered  near  Salem,  Arkansas, 
about  one  thousand  of  the  enemy,  under  Cols. 
Coleman,  Woodsides,  and  McFarland.  After  a 
severe  fight  the  enemy  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  Col.  Woodsides,  and  about  one  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  twenty-five  killed 
and  wounded. 

II.  W.  IIalleck, 

Major-General. 


Doc.  99. 

EXPEDITION  TO  GALLATIN,  TENN. 

COLONEL  MORGAN’S  REPORT. 

Shelbyville,  Tf.nn.,  March  19. 

Mayor  -  Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee ,  Commanding  First 

Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  a  portion  of  my  com¬ 
mand  on  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  inst.  At  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the 
fifteenth  inst.,  with  Col.  Wood  and  a  detachment 
of  forty  men,  I  left  Murfreesboro  for  Gallatin, 
haying  learned  that  no  Federal  forces  remained 
at  that  place.  The  chief  objects  of  the  expedition 
were  to  intercept  the  mail,  to  destroy  the  rolling- 
stock  on  the  road,  to  make  prisoners,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  of  interest  to  the  service. 

Our  destination  was  kept  secret,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  having  been  sent  from  Murfreesboro  in  sep¬ 
arate  parties,  by  different  roads,  to  unite  at  some 
distance  from  town,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
enemy  could  be  apprised  of  the  movement  until 
after  the  blow  was  struck.  A  citizen  of  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  whose  zeal  and  loyalty  is  undoubted,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  of  runners  to  keep  us 
perfectly  posted  as  to  any  movements  that  might 
be  made  with  the  view  to  cutting  us  off. 

Our  first  march,  conducted  mostly  at  night,  car¬ 
ried  us  about  two  miles  beyond  Lebanon.  Early 
next  morning  we  continued  the  march,  crossing 
the  Cumberland  at  Canoe  Branch  Ferry,  and 
reached  Gallatin  about  four  p.m.  Leaving  the 
command  just  outside  the  town,  Lieut. -Col.  Wood, 
of  Wirt  Adams’s  cavalry,  myself  and  the  men  dis¬ 
guised  as  Federals,  entered  and  took  possession. 
The  colonel,  myself,  and  two  men  galloped  to  the 
depot,  and  secured  the  telegraph-operator,  his  in¬ 
struments,  books,  etc.  Among  the  papers  found 
are  several  orders  of  Gen.  Buell’s,  some  in  cipher, 
which  please  find  enclosed. 

We  secured  also,  a  few  minutes  after,  as  it  cape 
in,  an  engine  and  tender,  carrying  a  number  of 
carpenters  to  repair  the  road ;  they  were  made 
prisoners,  but  were  released  as  we  left  the  town. 
As  soon  as  the  citizens  were  made  aware  that  ice 
were  confederate  troops,  facility  was  afforded  vs 
to  carry  out  our  plans.  Upon  securing  the  en¬ 
gine,  we  at  once  commenced  to  accumulate  all  the 
rolling-stock  (a  large  quantity)  on  the  main  track, 
preparatory  to  burning.  When  this  was  complete 
the  fire  was  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
all  except  the  engine  was  rendered  permanently 
useless.  That  night,  having  picketed  securely,  we 
remained  in  Gallatin.  The  next  morning  we  de¬ 
stroyed  the  water-tank,  and  taking  the  engine,  the 
colonel  and  myself  proceeded  some  miles  up  the 
road,  with  a  view  of  discovering  any  approach  of 
the  enemy  or  the  mail-train.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
lieutenant  and  four  privates  of  Grider’s  regiment, 
(Federals,)  on  their  way  to  Nashville,  were  taken 
prisoners  by  our  pickets.  The  mail-train  being 
some  hours  behind  time,  and  learning  that  our 
presence  might  have  become  known,  we  conclud¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  and  return  to  Murfreesboro. 

We  were  made  acquainted,  just  before  reaching 
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the  town,  that  a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  had  rid¬ 
den  through  the  evening  before,  and  that  the  ene¬ 
my  was  in  large  force  near  by.  We  remained 
about  twelve  miles  from  town,  long  enough  to  as¬ 
certain  their  exact  locality,  and  then  passed  safe¬ 
ly  through,  within  two  miles  of  their  infantry. 
We  reached  Shelbyville,  about  four  o’clock  p.m., 
to-day,  the  men  and  horses  a  good  deal  jaded. 
Yesterday  several  transports  passed  down  the 
Cumberland,  carrying  the  remnant  of  Gen.  Thom¬ 
as’s  division.  As  our  party  had  not  entirely 
crossed,  we  did  not  fire  into  them.  From  all  we 
could  learn,  the  enemy  has  commenced  to  move. 
A  large  body  of  cavalry  was  seen  on  the  road  to 
Columbia.  It  is  believed  that  the  enemy  have 
sent  a  large  force  down  the  Tennessee  by  boats, 
and  will  also  move  in  force  across  the  country. 
It  is  reported  in  Nashville  that  they  intend  to 
end  the  campaign  before  June.  The  prisoners 
will  be  sent  forward  in  the  three  o’clock  train  to¬ 
morrow. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Gallatin,  we  learned  that 
a  party  of  twenty  of  the  enemy,  in  charge  of  three 
prisoners,  were  approaching  Gallatin  by  the  Scotts- 
ville  road.  It  was  determined  to  cut  them  off. 
Pushing  the  prisoners,  with  a  guard,  across  the 
Cumberland,  we  returned  to  effect  the  capture. 
We  had  taken  our  position  on  the  road  so  as  to 
secure  the  capture  of  all,  but,  unfortunately,  when 
within  half  a  mile  of  them,  they  were  warned  of 
danger  by  a  negro,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the 
woods — Capt.  Austin,  in*  command  of  the  party, 
making  his  escape  on  a  horse  cut  from  a  buggy. 
It  being  too  dark  to  follow,  we  remained,  picket¬ 
ing  the  road  until  morning.  No  further  opportu¬ 
nity  offering,  we  resumed  our  march,  and,  after 
travelling  about  sixty  miles,  reached  Murfrees¬ 
boro  about  two  o’clock  next  morning. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  before  leaving 
Gallatin,  the  engine  was  destroyed,  thus  leaving 
but  one  on  the  road. 

I  have  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that  Love,  a 
man  of  my  command,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  affair  of  the  eighth  inst.,  (since  dead,)  was  shot 
by  the  enemy  after  being  taken. 

The  whole  country  through  which  we  passed 
turned  out  in  masses  to  welcome  us.  I  have  never 
before  witnessed  such  enthusiasm  and  feeling. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  never  wearied  in  their 
efforts  to  minister  to  our  wants.  All  expressed 
themselves  gratified  at  the  presence  of  Southern 
soldiers  in  their  midst.  A  handsome  flag  was 
presented  us  by  the  ladies  of  Gallatin,  and  some 
accompanied  us  even  to  the  ferry. 

Upon  our  return  a  number  of  Col.  Bates’  regi¬ 
ment  were  enabled  to  accompany  us. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JonN  H.  Morgan, 

Commanding. 

Doc.  100. 

MEETING  AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
nELD  MARCH  20,  1802. 

The  following  arc  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  : 


At  a  meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  held  in  Jacksonville,  East- 
Florida,  March  twentieth,  1862,  at  half-past  ten 
o’clock  a.m.,  C.  L.  Robinson,  acting  as  Chairman, 
and  0.  L.  Keene  as  Secretary. 

Col.  Jno.  S.  Sammis,  Jno.  W.  Price,  S.  F.  Halli- 
day,  Paran  Mood}',  and  Philip  Fraser  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  to  draft  resolutions  to  lay 
before  said  meeting,  the  following  being  a  true 
copy  of  the  same,  which  were  unanimously  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted  : 

We,  the  people  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville  and 
its  vicinity,  in  the  county  of  Duval,  and  State  of 
Florida,  embraced  within  the  territory  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  here¬ 
by  set  forth  our  declaration  of  rights,  and  our 
solemn  protest  against  the  abrogation  of  the  same 
by  any  pretended  State  or  other  authority  : 

First.  We  hold  that  government  is  a  compact 
in  which  protection  is  the  price  of  allegiance  ; 
that  when  protection  is  denied  through  weakness 
or  design,  allegiance  is  no  longer  due. 

Second.  We  hold  that  our  established  form. of 
government  cannot  be  changed  or  abrogated,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  will  of  the  people,  intelligently  and 
clearly  expressed,  and  fairly  ratified. 

Third.  We  hold  that  no  State  of  the  United 
States  has  any  legal  or  constitutional  right  to  se¬ 
parate  itself  from  the  government  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  We  hold  that  the  act  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Florida,  commonly  known  as 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  is  void,  being  in  di¬ 
rect  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  never  having  been  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification. 

Fifth.  We  hold  that  the  State  of  Florida  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  thousands  of  her 
citizens  would  hail  with  joy  the  restoration  of 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  bringing  deliv¬ 
erance  from  the  terrors  of  an  unrestrained  popu¬ 
lar  and  military  despotism. 

We  solemnly  protest  against  all  the  acts  and 
ordinances  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  which  were  designed  to  deprive  us  of  our 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  pro¬ 
test  against  the  despotism  fostered  by  the  State 
and  other  authorities  claiming  jurisdiction  over 
us,  which  has  denied  to  us  the  rights  most  dear 
to  freemen — freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press. 

We  protest  against  the  exactions  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  us — forced  contributions  of 
money,  property  and  labor,  and  enlistments  for 
military  service,  procured  by  threats  and  mis¬ 
representations. 

We  protest  against  the  tyranny  which  demands 
of  us,  as  a  measure  of  revolutionary  policy,  the 
abandonment  of  our  homes  and  property,  and  the 
exposure  of  our  wives  and  children  to  sickness, 
destitution,  gaunt  famine,  and  innumerable  and 
untold  miseries  and  sorrows. 

We  protest  against  the  mad  and  barbarous 
policy  which  has  punished  us  for  remaining  in 
our  own  homes,  by  sending  a  brutal  and  unre- 
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strained  soldiery  to  pillage  and  burn  our  prop¬ 
erty,  and  threaten  and  destroy  our  lives. 

We  protest  against  the  denunciations  of  the 
Governor,  who  threatens  to  hang  us  because  we 
do  not  tamely  submit  to  such  indignities  and 
“lick  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  our  blood.” 

From  such  a  despotism,  and  from  such  dangers 
and  indignities,  we  have  been  released  by  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  benign  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
The  reign  of  terror  is  passed,  and  law  and  order 
prevail  in  our  midst. 

It  belongs  now  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
who  hold  to  their  allegiance  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  to  reestablish  a  State 
government  according  to  those  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  which  are  not  in  conflict 
with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States.  Be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  wre  adopt  the  foregoing  declara¬ 
tion  of  rights  and  protest,  and  recommend  that  a 
convention  be  called  forthwith  of  all  loyal  citi¬ 
zens,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  chief  of  the 
proper  military  department  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  retain  at  this  place  a  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  people  in 
their  persons  and  property. 

All  of  which  has  been  respectfully  submitted. 

Philip  Frazer, 

Chairman. 

I  acknowledge  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy. 

C.  L.  Robinson, 

Chairman. 

0.  L.  Keene, 

Secretary. 


Doc.  101. 

SURRENDER  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 

COMMANDER  RODGERS’  REPORT. 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 
Off  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  March  12,  1S62.  ) 

Sir  :  Having  crossed  the  bar  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  approached 
St.  Augustine  under  a  llag  of  truce,  and  as  I 
drew  near  the  city  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  upon 
one  of  the  bastions  of  Fort  Marion. 

Landing  at  the  wharf  and  enquiring  for  the 
chief  authority,  I  was  soon  joined  by  the  Mayor 
and  conducted  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  authorities  were  assembled.  I  informed 
them  that  having  come  to  restore  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  you  had  deemed  it  more 
kind  to  send  an  unarmed  boat  to  inform  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  your  determination,  than  to  occupy  the 
town  at  once  by  force  of  our  arms ;  that  you 
were  desirous  to  calm  any  apprehension  of  harsh 
treatment  that  might  exist  in  their  minds ;  and 
that  you  should  carefully  respect  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  citizens  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  States;  that  you  had  a 
single  purpose  to  restore  the  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  before  the  rebellion.  1  informed  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  authority  that  so  long  as  they  respected 


the  authority  of  the  Government  we  serve,  and 
acted  in  good  faith,  municipal  affairs  might  be 
left  in  their  hands,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  then  informed  me  that 
the  place  had  been  evacuated  the  preceding  night 
by  two  companies  of  Florida  troops,  and  that 
they  gladly  received  the  assurance  I  gave  them, 
and  placed  the  city  in  my  hands. 

I  recommended  them  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the 
Union  at  once,  and  in  prompt  accordance  with 
the  advice,  by  order  of  the  Mayor,  the  national 
ensign  was  displayed  from  the  flag-staff'  of  the 
Fort. 

The  Mayor  proposed  to  turn  over  to  me  the 
five  cannon  mounted  at  the  Fort,  which  are  in 
good  condition  and  not  spiked,  and  also  the  few 
munitions  of  war  left  by  the  retreating  enemy. 

I  desired  him  to  take  charge  of  them  for  the 
present,  to  make  careful  inventories,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  patrol  and  guard,  informing  him  that  he 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  place  until  our 
force  should  enter  the  harbor. 

I  called  upon  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  re¬ 
questing  them  to  reassure  their  people,  and  to 
confide  in  our  kind  intentions  toward  them. 

About  fifteen  hundred  persons  remain  in  St. 
Augustine,  about  one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants 
having  fled.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  earnestly  attached  to  the  Union,  a 
large  number  who  are  silently  opposed  to  it,  and 
a  still  larger  number  wjio  care  very  little  about 
the  matter.  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  men  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  condition  of  affairs  we  are  now  es¬ 
tablishing.  There  is  much  violent  and  pestilent 
feeling  among  the  women.  They  seem  to  mistake 
treason  for  courage,  and  have  a  theatrical  desire 
to  figure  as  heroines.  Their  minds  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  filled  with  the  falsehoods  so  industri¬ 
ously  circulated  in  regard  to  the  lust  and  hatred 
of  our  troops.  On  the  night  before  our  arrival, 
a  party  of  women  assembled  in  front  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  and  cut  down  the  flag-staff,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  used  to  support  the  old  flag.  The 
men  seemed  anxious  to  conciliate  us  in  every 
way. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the 
place;  there  seems  to  be  no  money,  except  the 
wretched  paper  currency  of  the  rebellion,  and 
much  poverty  exists. 

In  the  water-battery  at  the  Fort,  are  three  fine 
army  thirty -two -pounders  of  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  two  eight-inch  sea-coast  howitzers 
of  fifty-six  hundred  pounds,  with  shot  and  some 
powder.  There  are  a  number  of  very  old  guns 
in  the  Fort,  useless  and  not  mounted.  Several 
good  guns  were  taken  away  some  months  ago,  to 
arm  batteries  at  other  harbors. 

The  garrison  of  the  place  went  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  at  midnight  on  the  tenth,  for  Smyrna,  where 
are  said  to  be  about  eight  hundred  troops,  a  bat¬ 
tery,  the  steamer  Carolina,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

It  is  very  positively  stated  that  the  Governor 
,  has  ordered  the  abandonment  of  East-Florida,  and 
!  proposes  to  make  a  stand  near  Apalachicola. 
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Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  who  accom¬ 
panied  me,  rendered  me  much  valuable  aid. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 

Commander. 

Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 


Doc.  102. 

BOAT-FIGHT  AT  MOSQUITO  INLET,  FLA. 

COMMANDER  DU  FONT’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  off  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla.,  ) 
March  24,  1S62.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  to  report  to  the  Department  some 
casualties  that  have  occurred  to  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  two  of  the  vessels  of  my  fleet — casu¬ 
alties  as  painful  as  they  were  unexpected ;  but 
the  loss  of  gallant  lives  has  expiated  the  error  of 
judgment  which  enthusiastic  zeal  had  induced. 

The  Department  was  informed,  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Fernandina,  that  so  soon  as  I  should  take 
possession  of  Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine,  I 
would  give  my  attention  to  Mosquito  Inlet,  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  latter,  which,  according  to  my 
information,  was  resorted  to  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  arms  transhipped  from  English  ships  and 
steamers  at  the  British  colony  of  Nassau  into 
small  vessels  of  light  draught. 

I  accordingly  ordered  the  Penguin,  Acting 
Lieut.  Commanding  T.  A.  Budd,  and  the  Henry 
Andrew,  Acting  Master  S.  W.  Mather,  to  proceed 
to  this  place — the  latter  to  cross  the  bar,  estab¬ 
lish  an  inside  blockade,  capture  any  rebel  vessels 
there,  and  guard  from  incendiarism  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  live-oak  timber  on  the  Government  lands, 
cut  and  ready  for  shipment,  to  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  called  my  attention. 

On  reaching  here  myself  on  the  twenty-second, 
I  was  boarded  by  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Penguin,  and  informed  that  Lieut.  Commanding 
*  Budd,  with  Acting  Master  Mather,  had  organized 
an  expedition  from  the  two  vessels,  and  had 
moved  southward  through  the  inland  passage 
leading  into  Mosquito  Lagoon,  passing  Smyrna, 
with  four  or  five  light  boats,  carrying  in  all  some 
forty-three  men. 

Soon  after  this  report,  which  I  heard  with  anx¬ 
iety,  the  results  were  developed.  It  appears  that 
after  going  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles,  with¬ 
out  any  incident,  and  while  on  their  return  and 
within  sight  of  the  Henry  Andrew,  the  order  of 
the  line  being  no  longer  observed,  the  two  com¬ 
manding  officers  quite  in  advance,  landed  under 
certain  earthworks,  which  had  been  abandoned 
or  never  armed,  now  a  dense  grove  of  live-oak 
with  underbrush.  A  heavy  and  continuous  fire 
was  unexpectedly  opened  upon  them  from  both 
these  covers.  Lieut.  Commanding  Budd  and  Act¬ 
ing  Master  Mather,  with  three  of  the  five  men 
composing  the  boat’s  crew,  were  killed;  the  re¬ 
maining  two  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners. 

As  the  other  boats  came  up  they  were  also 
fired  into,  and  suffered  more  or  less.  The  rear 
boat  of  all  had  a  howitzer,  which,  however,  could 
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not  be  properly  secured  or  worked,  the  boat  not 
being  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  could,  there¬ 
fore,  be  of  little  use.  The  men  had  to  seek  cover 
on  shore,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  Acting 
Master’s  Mate  McIntosh  returned  to  the  boats, 
brought  away  the  body  of  one  of  the  crew  who 
had  been  killed,  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
flags,  threw  the  howitzer  into  the  river,  passed 
close  to  the  rebel  pickets,  who  hailed,  but  elicited 
no  reply,  and  arrived  safely  on  board  the  Henry 
Andrew. 

On  hearing  of  this  untoward  event,  I  directed 
Commander  Rogers  to  send  off  the  launch  and 
cutters  of  this  ship  to  the  support  of  the  Andrew. 
The  boats  crossed  the  bar  at  midnight,  and  the 
next  morning  the  vessel  was  hauled  close  up  to 
the  scene  of  the  late  attack,  but  no  enemy  could 
be  discovered.  ' 

The  bodies  of  Lieut.  Budd  and  Acting  Master 
Mather  were  received  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
commanding  officer,  a  Capt.  Bird,  who  had  come 
from  a  camp  at  a  distance,  made  some  show  of 
courtesy  by  returning  papers  and  a  watch,  as  if 
ashamed  of  this  mode  of  warfare ;  for  these  were 
the  very  troops  that,  with  sufficient  force,  means, 
and  material  for  a  respectable  defence,  had  in- 
gloriously  fled  from  St.  Augustine  on  our  ap¬ 
proach. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  instructions  to  Acting 
Lieut.  Budd,  the  original  of  which  was  found  on 
his  person,  and  was  one  of  the  papers  returned 
by  the  rebel  officer. 

Lieut.  Commanding  Budd  and  Acting  Master 
Mather  were  brave  and  devoted  officers.  T1  e 
former  commanded  the  Penguin  in  the  action  of 
the  seventh  of  November,  and  received  my  coin-1' 
mendation.  The  latter,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was 
a  man  of  uncommon  energy  and  daring,  and  had 
no  superior  probably  among  the  patriotic  men 
who  have  been  appointed  in  the  navy  from  the 
mercantile  marine. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  South-Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron. 

lion.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 

Off  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  March  25,  1862.  j 

Sir  :  The  following  casualties  occurred  in  the 
attack  upon  the  gunboat  expedition  under  Acting 
Lieut.  Budd : 

Acting  Lieut.  T.  A.  Budd,  Penguin,  killed; 
Jas.  Marlow,  (0.  S.,)  do.  do.;  Walter  Burch, 
(0.  S.,)  do.  do.  ;  John  Dennis,  Master’s  Mate, 
do.,  wounded  in  shoulder;  William  Twaites, 
(0.  S.,)  do.,  wounded  in  the  hand  ;  Acting  Master 
S.  W.  Mather,  Commanding  Henry  Andrew, 
killed ;  Lewis  Delous,  (0.  S.,)  do.  do.  ;  John 
Bates,  (S.,)  do.  do.  ;  James  Arnold,  (S.,)  do. 
do. ;  Win.  Brown,  (0.  S.,)  do.  do.  ;  A.  W.  Kel¬ 
sey,  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  do.,  wounded 
in  hand ;  Walter  Bradlc}',  Acting  Third  Assist¬ 
ant-Engineer,  do.,  wounded  in  forehead ;  Thomas 
Welch,  (0.  S.,)  do.,  wounded  and  a  prisoner; 
Henry  C.  Rich,  (0.  S.,)  do.  do. ;  James  T.  Allen, 
(0.  S.,)  do.,  wounded  in  thigh. 
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I  herewith  enclose  Dr.  Clymer’s  report  of  the 
wounds  received  by  Lieutenant  Budd  and  Acting- 
Master  Mather. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  103. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WINCHESTER,  YA. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GEN.  SHIELDS. 

Headquarters  Shields’  Division,  ) 
Winchester,  Va.,  March  29, 1S62.  ) 

To  Major-  General  Banks : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during 
my  reconnoissance  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  instant,  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Jack-- 
son,  I  ascertained  that  the  enemy  under  Jackson 
was  strongly  posted  near  that  place,  and  in  di¬ 
rect  communication  with  a  force  at  Luray  and 
another  at  Washington.  It  became  important, 
therefore,  to  draw  him  from  his  position  and  sup¬ 
porting  force  if  possible.  To  endeavor  to  effect 
this,  I  fell  back  to  Winchester  on  the  twentieth, 
giving  the  movement  all  the  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
treat.  The  last  brigade  of  the  First  division  of 
Banks’  corps  cCarmee ,  Gen.  Williams  command¬ 
ing,  took  its  departure  for  Centreville  by  waji  of 
Berryville,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second, 
leaving  only  Shields’  division  and  the  Michigan 
cavalry  in  Winchester.  Ashby’s  cavalry,  observ¬ 
ing  this  movement  from  a  distance,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Winchester  was  being  evacuated, 
and  signalized  Jackson  to  that  effect.  We  saw 
their  signal-fires  and  divined  their  import.  On 
the  twenty-second,  about  five  o’clock  p.m.,  they 
attacked  and  drove  in  our  pickets.  By  order  of 
Gen.  Banks,  I  put  my  command  under  arms  and 
pushed  forward  one  brigade  and  two  batteries  of 
artillery  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  but,  to  keep 
him  deceived  as  to  our  strength,  only  let  him  see 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  part  of  the  artillery.  While  directing  one  of 
our  batteries  to  its  position  I  was  struck  by  the 
fragment  of  a  shell,  which  fractured  my  arm  above 
the  elbow,  bruised  my  shoulder  and  injured  my 
side.  The  enemy  being  driven  from  his  position, 
we  withdrew  to  Winchester.  The  injuries  I  had 
received  completely  prostrated  me,  but  were  not 
such  as  to  prevent  me  from  making  the  required 
dispositions  for  the  ensuing  day.  Under  cover 
of  the  night  I  pushed  forward  Kimball’s  brigade 
nearly  three  miles  on  the  Strasburg  road.  Damn’s 
artillery  was  posted  in  a  strong  position  to  sup¬ 
port  his  brigade,  if  attacked.  Sullivan’s  brigade 
was  posted  in  the  rear  of  Kimball’s,  and  within 
supporting  distance  of  it,  covering  all  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  town  by  Cedar  Creek,  Front 
Royal,  Berryville,  and  Romney  roads.  This  bri¬ 
gade  and  Broadhcad’s  cavalry  were  held  in  re¬ 
serve,  so  as  to  support  our  force  in  front  at  any 
point  where  it  might  be  attacked.  These  dispo¬ 
sitions  being  made,  I  rested  for  the  night,  know¬ 


ing  that  all  the  approaches  by  which  the  ene¬ 
my  might  penetrate  to  this  place  were  effectually 
guarded. 

I  deem  it  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  these  approaches,  as  well  as  of  the 
field,  which  next  dajr  became  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  Winchester  is 
approached  from  the  south  by  three  principal 
roads — the  Cedar  Creek  road  on  the  west,  the 
Valley  Turnpike  road  leading  to  Strasburg  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Front  Royal  road  on  the  east. 
There  is  a  little  village  called  Kernstown,  on  the 
Valley  road,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Winchester.  On  the  west  side  of  this  road,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  Kernstown,  is  a  ridge  of 
ground  which  commands  the  approach  by  the 
turnpike  and  a  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  ridge  was  the  key-point  of  our  position. 
Here  Col.  Kimball,  the  senior  officer  in  command 
on  the  field,  took  his  station.  Along  this  ridge 
Lieut. -Col.  Daum,  chief  of  artillery,  posted  three 
of  his  batteries,  keeping  one  of  his  batteries  in 
reserve  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Part  of  our 
infantry  was  first  placed  in  position  in  the  rear 
and  within  supporting  distance  of  these  batteries, 
well  sheltered  in  the  windings  and  sinuosities  of 
the  ridge.  The  main  body  of  the  enem}i  on  the 
ridge  was  posted  in  order  of  battle  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  Kernstown,  his  line  extending  from 
the  Cedar  Creek  road  to  a  little  ravine,  near  the 
Front  Royal  road,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles. 
This  ground  had  been  so  skilfully  selected  that, 
while  it  afforded  facilities  for  manoeuvring,  it  was 
completely  masked  by  high  and  wooded  ground 
in  front.  These  woods  he  filled  with  skirmish¬ 
ers,  supported  by  a  battery  on  each  flank,  and  so 
adroitly  had  this  movement  been  conducted,  and 
so  skilfully  had  he  concealed  himself,  that  at 
eight  o’clock  a.m.,  on  the  twenty-third,  nothing 
was  visible  but  the  same  force  under  Ashby, 
which  had  been  repulsed  the  previous  evening. 
Not  being  able  to  reconnoitre  the  front  in  person, 
I  despatched  an  experienced  officer,  Col.  John  T. 
Mason,  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  volunteers,  about 
nine  o’clock  a.m.,  to  the  front,  to  perform  that 
duty  and  to  report  to  me,  as  promptly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  every  circumstance  that  might  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  About  an  hour  after 
Col.  Mason  returned,  and  reported  to  me  that  he 
had  carefully  reconnoitred  the  country  in  front 
and  on  both  flanks,  and  found  no  indications  of 
any  hostile  force  except  that  of  Ashby’s. 

I  communicated  this  information  to  Major-Gen. 
Banks,  who  was  then  with  me,  and  after  consult¬ 
ing  together,  we  both  concluded  that  Jackson  could 
not  be  tempted  to  hazard  himself  so  far  away  from 
his  main  support.  Having  both  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  Gen.  Banks  took  his  departure  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  being  already  under  orders  to  that  effect. 
The  officers  of  his  staff,  however,  remained  behind, 
intending  to  leave  for  Centreville  in  the  afternoon. 
Although  I  began  to  conclude  that  Jackson  was 
nowhere  in  the  vicinity,  knowing  the  crafty  ene¬ 
my  we  have  to  deal  with,  I  took  care  not  to  omit 
a  single  precaution.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  a.m.,  a  message  from  Col.  Kimball  informed 
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mo  that  another  battery  on  the  enemy’s  right  had 
opened  on  our  position,  and  that  there  were  some 
indications  of  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  in 
the  woods  in  that  quarter.  On  receiving  this  in¬ 
formation  I  pushed  forward  Sullivan’s  brigade, 
which  was  placed,  by  order  of  Col.  Kimball,  in  a 
position  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy’s 
right  wing.  The  action  opened  with  a  fire  of  ar¬ 
tillery  on  both  sides,  but  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  very  effective.  The  initiative  was  taken  by 
the  enemy.  He  pushed  forward  a  few  more  guns 
to  his  right,  supported  by  a  considerable  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  enfilading  our  position  and  turning  our  left  flank. 
An  active  body  of  skirmishers,  consisting  of  the 
Eighth  Ohio,  Col.  Carroll,  and  three  companies  of 
the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  was  immediately  thrown 
forward  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  road  to  resist 
the  enemy’s  advance.  These  skirmishers  were 
admirably  supported  by  four  pieces  of  artillery 
under  Capt.  Jenks  and  Sullivan’s  gallant  brigade. 
This  united  force  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all  points, 
and  gave  him  such  a  check  that  no  further  de¬ 
monstration  was  made  upon  that  flank  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  attempt  against  our 
left  flank  having  thus  failed,  the  enemy  withdrew 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  the  right,  and 
formed  it  into  a  reserve  to  support  his  left  flank 
in  a  forward  movement.  He  then  added  his  origi¬ 
nal  reserve  and  two  batteries  to  his  main  body, 
and  then,  advancing  with  this  combined  column, 
under  shelter  of  the  bridge  on  his  left,  on  which 
other  batteries  had  been  previously  posted,  seemed 
evidently  determined  to  turn  our  right  flank  or 
overthrow  it.  Our  batteries  on  the  opposite  ridge, 
though  admirably  managed  by  their  experienced 
chief,  Lieut. -Col.  Daum,  were  soon  found  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  check,  or  even  retard,  the  advance  of  such 
a  formidable  body.  At  this  stage  of  the  combat 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Col.  Kimball,  informing 
me  of  the  state  of  the  field,  and  requesting  direc¬ 
tion  as  to  the  employment  of  the  infantry.  I  saw 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  gave  positive 
orders  that  all  the  disposable  infantry  should  be 
immediately  thrown  forward  on  our  right  to  carry 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  to  assail  and  turn  his 
left  flank,  and  hurl  it  back  on  the  centre.  Col. 
Kimball  carried  out  these  orders  with  prompti¬ 
tude  and  ability.  He  entrusted  this  movement 
to  Tyler’s  splendid  brigade,  which,  under  its  fear¬ 
less  leader,  Colonel  Tyler,  marched  forward  with 
alacrity  and  enthusiastic  joy  to  the  performance 
of  the  most  perilous  duty  of  the  day.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  skirmishers  were  driven  before  it  and  fell 
back  upon  the  main  body,  strongly  posted  behind 
a  high  and  solid  stone  wall,  situated  on  an  ele¬ 
vated  ground.  Here  the  struggle  became  despe¬ 
rate,  and  for  a  short  time  doubtful ;  but  Tyler’s 
brigade  being  soon  joined  on  the  left  by  the  Fifth 
Ohio,  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  Sixty-second  Ohio, 
of  Sullivan’s  brigade,  and  the  Fourteenth  Indi¬ 
ana,  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  seven  companies 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  and  three  companies 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  of  Kimball’s  brigade,  this 
united  force  dashed  upon  the  enemy  with  a  cheer 
and  yell  that  rose  high  up  above  the  roar  of  bat¬ 


tle,  and  though  the  rebels  fought  desperately,  as 
their  piles  of  dead  attest,  they  were  forced  back 
through  the  woods  by  a  fire  as  destructive  as  ever 
fell  upon  a  retreating  foe.  Jackson,  yuth  his  sup¬ 
posed  invincible  stone-wall  brigade  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  brigades,  much  to  their  mortification  and 
discomfiture,  were  compelled  to  fall  back  in  disor¬ 
der  upon  their  reserve.  Flere  they  took  up  a  new 
position  for  a  final  stand,  and  made  an  attempt 
for  a  few  minutes  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day ;  but  again  rained  down  upon  them  the  same 
close  and  destructive  fire.  Again  cheer  upon  cheer 
rang  in  their  ears.  A  few  minutes  only  did  they 
stand  up  against  it,  when  they  turned  dismayed 
and  fled  in  disorder,  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  field,  the  killed  and  wounded,  three  hundred 
prisoners,  two  guns,  four  caissons  and  a  thousand 
stand  of  small  arms.  Night  alone  saved  him  from 
total  destruction.  The  enemy  retreated  above 
five  miles,  and,  judging  from  his  camp-fires,  took 
up  a  new  position  for  the  night.  Our  troops, 
wearied  and  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  threw  themselves  down  to  rest  on  the  field. 

Though  the  battle  had  been  won,  still  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  Jackson  would  have  haz¬ 
arded  a  decisive  engagement  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  main  body  without  expecting  reenforce¬ 
ments.  So,  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency, 

I  set  to  work  during  the  night  to  bring  together 
all  the  troops  within  my  reach.  I  sent  an  express 
after  Williams’s  division,  requesting  the  rear 
brigade,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  march  all 
night  and  join  me  in  the  morning.  I  swept  the 
posts  and  route  in  my  rear  of  almost  all  their 
guards,  hurrying  them  forward  by  forced  marches 
to  be  with  me  at  daylight.  I  gave  positive  orders 
also  to  the  forces  in  the  field  to  open  fire  on  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  the  light  of  day  would  enable 
them  to  point  their  guns,  and  to  pursue  him  with¬ 
out  respite  and  compel  him  to  abandon  his  guns 
and  baggage  or  cut  him  to  pieces.  These  orders 
were  implicitly  obeyed  as  far  as  possible.  It  now 
appears  that  I  had  rightly  divined  the  intentions 
of  our  crafty  antagonist.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-third  a  reenforcement  from  Luray  of  five 
thousand  reached  Front  Royal,  on  their  way  to 
join  Jackson.  This  reenforcement  was  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  body  of  ten  thousand  from  Spcr- 
ryville ;  but  recent  rains  having  rendered  the 
Shenandoah  River  impassable,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  fall  back  without  being  able 
to  effect  the  proposed  junction.  At  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  our  artillery 
again  opened  on  the  enemy.  He  entered  upon  his 
retreat  in  very  good  order,  considering  what  he 
had  suffered.  Gen.  Banks,  hearing  of  our  engage¬ 
ment  on  his  way  to  Washington,  halted  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  and  with  remarkable  promptitude  and 
sagacity  ordered  back  Williams’s  whole  division, 
so  that  my  express  found  the  rear  brigade  already 
en  route  to  join  us.  The  General  himself  returned 
here  forthwith,  and  after  making  mo  a  hasty  visit, 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  vigor,  en¬ 
ergy  and  activity,  until  they  reached  Woodstock, 
where  the  enemy’s  retreat  became  flight,  and  the 
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ursuit  was  abandoned  because  of  the  utter  ex- 
austion  of  our  troops. 

The  killed  and  wounded  in  this  engagement  can¬ 
not  even  yet  be  accurately  ascertained.  Indeed, 
my  command  has  been  so  overworked,  that  it  has 
had  but  little  time  to  ascertain  anything.  The 
killed,  as  reported,  are  one  hundred  and  three, 
and  among  them  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
the  brave  Col.  Murray,  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  while  gallantly  leading  it  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  The  wounded  are  four  hundred  and 
forty-one,  many  of  them  slightly,  and  the  missing 
are  twenty-four.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  than  our  own.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy  were  found  dead  on  the  battle-field. 
Forty  were  buried  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  village,  and  by  a  calculation  made  by  the 
number  of  graves  found  on  both  sides  of  the  val¬ 
ley-road  between  here  and  Strasburg,  their  loss 
in  killed  must  have  been  about  five  hundred,  and 
in  wounded  one  thousand.  The  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy  shows 
the  closeness  and  terrible  destructiveness  of  our 
fire — nearly  half  the  wounds  being  fatal.  The 
enemy  admit  a  loss  of  between  one  thousand  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
Our  force  in  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  did 
not  exceed  seven  thousand.  That  of  the  enemy 
must  have  exceeded  eleven  thousand.  Jackson, 
who  commanded  on  the  field,  had,  in  addition  to 
his  own  stone -wall  brigade,  Smith’s,  Garnett’s 
and  Longstreet’s  brigades.  Generals  Smith  and 
Garnett  were  here  in  person.  The  following  regi¬ 
ments  were  known  to  have  been  present,  and  from 
each  of  them  were  made  prisoners  on  the  field : 
the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty- 
third,  Twenty  -  seventh,  Twenty -eighth,  Thirty- 
third,  Thirty-seventh  and  Forty-second  Virginia  ; 
First  regiment  Provisional  Army,  and  an  Irish 
battalion.  None  from  the  reserve  were  made 
prisoners.  Their  force  in  infantry  must  have  been 
nine  thousand.  The  cavalry  of  the  united  bri¬ 
gades  amounted  to  one  thousand  five  hundred. 
Their  artillery  consisted  of  thirty-six  pieces.  We 
had  six  thousand  infantry,  and  a  cavalry  force 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  twenty-four  pieces 
of  artillery. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  express¬ 
ing  thanks  and  gratitude  to  officers  and  soldiers 
of  my  command,  for  their  valuable  conduct  on 
this  trying  day.  It  was  worthy  of  the  great 
country  whose  national  existence  they  have  pledg¬ 
ed  their  lives  to  preserve.  Special  thanks  are  due 
to  Col.  Kimball,  commanding  First  brigade,  and 
senior  officer  in  the  field.  Ilis  conduct  was  brave, 
judicious,  and  efficient.  He  executed  my  orders, 
in  every  instance  with  vigor  and  fidelity^,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  the  various  move¬ 
ments  that  were  necessarily  entrusted  to  his  di¬ 
rection.  CoL  Tyler,  commanding  Third  brigade, 
has  won  my  admiration  by  his  fearless  intrepid¬ 
ity.  His  brigade  is  worthy  of  such  an  intrepid 
leader.  This  brigade,  and  the  regiments  accom¬ 
panying  it,  achieved  the  decisive  success  of  the 
day.  They  drove  the  forces  of  the  enemy  before 


them  on  the  left  flank,  and  by  hurling  this  flank 
back  upon  the  reserve,  consummated  this  glorious 
action.  High  praise  is  due  to  Col.  Sullivan,  com¬ 
manding  Second  brigade,  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  contributed  to  the  first  repulse  of  the  enemy  in 
the  morning.  To  him  and  Col.  Carroll  of  the  Eighth 
Ohio  volunteers,  who  commanded  the  skirmishers, 
is  the  credit  due  of  forcing  back  the  right  wing  of 
^he  enemy,  and  of  intimidating  and  holding  him 
in  check  on  our  left  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  chief  of  artillery,  Lieut. -Col.  Daum,  deserves 
high  commendation  for  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  he  managed  his  batteries  during  the  en¬ 
gagement.  This  skilful  management  prevented 
the  enemy  doubtless  from  using  effectually  his 
formidable  artillery.  The  cavalry  performed  its 
duty  with  spirit  in  this  engagement,  and,  with  its 
gallant  officers,  exhibited  activity  which  paralyz¬ 
ed  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  command¬ 
ers  of  regiments  are  also  entitled  to  especial  men¬ 
tion,  but  sufficient  justice  cannot  be  done  them 
in  this  report.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  you  on 
this  head  to  the  report  of  the  brigade  command¬ 
ers.  The  officers  of  my  staff  have  my  thanks  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  discharged  the  try¬ 
ing  duties  that  devolved  upon  them.  They  had 
to  penetrate  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to  bring  me 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  field,  and  perform¬ 
ed  their  perilous  duty  throughout  the  day  with 
cheerful  alacrity.  It  affords  me  pleasure,  as  it  is 
my  duty,  to  recommend  all  the  officers  whose 
names  I  have  specially  mentioned  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  SniELDS, 
Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  ACTING  BRIG.-GEN.  KIMBALL,  COMMAND¬ 
ING  SHIELDS’  DIVISION. 

Headquarters  Shields’  Division,  1 
Camp  near  Strasburgh,  Va.,  March  26,  1862.  f 

Major  H.  G.  Armstrong ,  A.  A.  A.  General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  inst., 
between  the  forces  composing  this  division,  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  command,  and  the  rebel  forces 
under  Gen.  Jackson. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third,  the 
enemy  commenced  the  attack,  advancing  from 
Kernstown,  and  occupying  a  position  with  their 
batteries  on  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  the  wood  in  the  plain  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
with  cavalry,  infantry,  and  one  battery.  I  at 
once  advanced  the  Eighth  Ohio,  Col.  Carroll,  with 
four  companies,  taking  the  left,  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Sawyer,  with  three  companies,  taking  the  right  of 
the  turnpike-road.  Col.  Carroll  advanced  steadi¬ 
ly,  coming  up  with  two  companies  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Ohio,  who  had  been  out  as  pickets,  and 
uniting  them  with  his  command,  drove  one  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  which  had  opened  a  heavy  fire 
upon  him,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  routing  fivo 
companies  of  the  infantry  which  were  posted  be¬ 
hind  a  stone  wall,  and  supported  by  cavalry,  hold¬ 
ing  this  position  during  the  whole  day,  thus  frus¬ 
trating  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  our  left. 
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The  right  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  remained  in  front 
until  about  four  o’clock  p.m.,  when  they  were  recall¬ 
ed  to  support  one  of  our  batteries  on  the  heights. 
The  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  was  thrown  on  a  hill  to 
our  right,  to  support  Jenks’  battery,  which  had 
been  advanced  to  a  position  commanding  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Kernstown  and  the  wood  on  the  right. 

The  Fourteenth  Indiana  was  sent  forward  to 
support  Clark’s  battery,  which  advanced  along 
the  road.  The  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania  was 
thrown  over  the  hills  to  the  right,  to  prevent  a 
flank  movement  of  the  enemy.  The  Second  bri¬ 
gade,  commanded  by  Col.  Sullivan,  composed  of 
the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Fifth  Ohio,  Sixty-second 
Ohio,  and  Thirty-ninth  Illinois,  were  sent  to  the 
left,  supporting  Carroll’s  skirmishers,  a  section  of 
Davis’s  battery,  and  Robinson’s  First  Ohio  bat¬ 
tery,  and  to  prevent  an  attempt  which  was  made 
to  turn  that  flank.  We  had  succeeded  in  driving 
the  enemy  from  both  flanks  and  the  front  until 
four  o’clock  p.m.,  when  Jackson,  with  the  whole 
of  his  infantry,  supported  by  artillery  and  caval¬ 
ry,  took  possession  of  the  hillside  on  the  right, 
and  planted  his  batteries  in  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion,  and  opened  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire 
upon  our  batteries  and  their  supports,  attracting 
our  attention  whilst  he  attempted  to  gain  our 
right  flank  with  his  infantry.  At  this  juncture, 
I  ordered  the  Third  brigade,  Col.  E.  B.  Tyler, 
Seventh  Ohio,  commanding,  composed  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  First  Virginia,  Sev¬ 
enth  Indiana,  and  One  hundred  and  Tenth  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  move  to  the  right,  to  gain  the  flank 
of  the  enemy  and  charge  them  through  the  woods 
to  their  batteries  posted  on  the  hill.  They  mov¬ 
ed  forward  steadily  and  gallantly,  opening  a  gall¬ 
ing  fire  on  the  enemy’s  infantry. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  the  Four¬ 
teenth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Sixty-seventh  and 
Fifth  Ohio,  and  Eighty -fourth  Pennsylvania,  were 
sent  forward  to  support  Tyler’s  brigade,  each  one 
in  its  turn  moving  forward  gallantly,  sustaining 
a  heavy  fire,  from  both  the  enemy’s  batteries  and 
his  musketry.  Soon  all  the  regiments  above 
named  were  pouring  forth  a  well-directed  fire, 
which  was  promptly  answered  by  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  hotly-contested  action  of  two  hours,  just 
as  night  closed  in,  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  were 
soon  completely  routed,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  together  with  two  pieces 
of  their  artillery  and  four  caissons.  Our  forces 
retained  possession  of  the  field,  and  bivouacked 
for  the  night.  The  batteries,  under  their  chief, 
Lieut.-Col.  Damn,  were  well  posted  and  admira¬ 
bly  served  during  the  whole  action. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  several  accom¬ 
panying  reports  for  the  details  of  the  engagement. 

I  regret  to  report  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Col.  Mur¬ 
ray,  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Pennsylvania,  who  fell 
while  bravely  leading  forward  his  men  amidst  a 
fearful  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  When  all-  have 
done  so  well,  both  ollicers  and  men,  and  achieved 
so  much,  it  would  be  seemingly  invidious  to  par¬ 
ticularize  any  individual  officer,  yet  I  can  say, 
without  doing  injustice  to  others,  that  Col.  lyler 
deserves  the  highest  commendations  for  the  gal¬ 


lant  manner  in  which  he  led  his  brigade  during 
the  conflict,  and  the  gallant  Carroll,  Harrow,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Lewis,  Patrick,  Thoburne,  Sawyer,  Buckley, 
Cheek,  and  Creighton,  deserve  well  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Col.  Sullivan,  Candy’s  brigade,  on  the  left, 
was  not  attacked  in  force.  His  batteries  and 
skirmishers  engaged  the  enemy  and  prevented  the 
turning  of  that  flank :  and  he,  too,  merits  the 
highest  commendation.  Nathan  Kimball, 

Colonel  Commanding  Shields'  Division. 

ACTING  BIUG.-GEN.  TYLER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  | 
Camp  near  Strasburgh,  March  22.  f 

Nathan  Kimball ,  Colonel  Commanding  Shields' 

Division : 

Sir  :  My  command  left  Camp  Shields  at  eleven 
o’clock  a.m.,  twenty-third  March,  reaching  the 
Toll-Gate  south  of  Winchester  just  as  our  batter¬ 
ies  were  opened  upon  the  enemy.  Remaining  in 
column  a  short  time,  I  received  your  order  to 
strike  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank  with  my  bri¬ 
gade,  composed  of  the  Seventh  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col. 
Creighton ;  Twenty-ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Buckley ; 
First  Virginia,  Col.  Thoburne  ;  Seventh  Indiana, 
Lieut. -Col.  Cheek,  and  One  hundred  and  Tenth 
Pennsylvania,  Col.  Lewis.  The  order  was  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  Seventh  Ohio  on  the  right,  Twenty- 
ninth  Ohio  on  the  left,  First  Virginia  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  Seventh  Indiana  on  the  right  wing,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  on  the  left 
wing,  advancing  in  column  of  divisions.  When 
within  easy  musket-range,  the  enemy  opened  fire 
upon  us  with  his  infantry  force,  consisting  of  nine 
regiments.  The  reception  was  a  warm  one,  and 
so  heavy  firing  was  it,  that  I  ordered  up  the  re¬ 
serve  at  once,  when  the  action  became  general. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  poured  in  upon  us 
from  behind  a  stone  wall  with  terrible  effect ;  yet 
the  column  moved  forward,  driving  them  from 
their  cover  into  an  open  wood,  when  our  men 
gave  them  a  shower  of  leaden  hail.  The  timely 
arrival  of  the  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Harrow,  in  this  unequal  contest,  was  of  immense 
service,  followed  as  they  were  soon  after  by  the 
Eighth  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Murray ;  Thirteenth 
Indiana,  Lieut. -Col.  Foster,  and  still  later  by  the 
Sixty -seventh  Ohio,  Lieut. -Col.  Votis,  and  the 
Fifth  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick,  routing  the  ene¬ 
my  just  as  twilight  was  fading  into  night,  leaving 
his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  We  took 
from  him  one  six  and  one  twelve-pounder  gun, 
with  their  caissons,  and  about  three  hundred 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and 
wounded  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred. 

To  speak  of  the  heroic  acts  of  those  engaged  in 
the  battle  would  require  too  much  space  in  this 
brief  report.  The  officers  and  men  behaved  as 
gallantly  as  ever  men  did,  and  are  entitled  to 
great  credit.  The  field-officers  of  different  regi¬ 
ments  exerted  themselves  manfully,  many  of  them 
having  their  horses  shot  under  them  early  in  the 
engagement,  and  others  seriously  injured.  They 
pressed  forward  with  their  men,  determined  to 
conquer  or  die.  When  all  did  so  well,  and  show- 
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ed  so  much  daring  bravery,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
mention  one  without  mentioning  all.  That  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  discharged  their  duty,  the  result 
plainly  shows,  and  to  them  belongs  the  victory. 

To  Acting  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen.  E.  S.  Quay,  and 
Aid-de-camp  Lieut.  Henry  Z.  Eaton,  of  my  staff, 
I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  prompt  performance 
of  their  respective  duties. 

Herewith  I  hand  you  a  report  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  my  command. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  Tyler, 

Col.  Commanding  Third  Brigade,  Shields’  Division. 

Battle-Field  near  Winchester,  ) 
March  23,  S  o’clock  p.m.  j 

Acting  Brigadier- Gen.  Nathan  Kimball,  com¬ 
manding  Gen.  Shields’  Division : 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I 
struck  the  enemy’s  left  flank  with  my  command, 
and  after  contesting  vigorously  for  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  he  left  the  field,  two  guns,  one  six 
and  one  twelve-pounder,  with  caissons,  and  over 
five  hundred  of  his  dead  and  wounded.  My  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  reenforcements  sent  me,  rest  on 
their  arms  in  the  fields  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

E.  B.  Tyler. 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED  OF  THE 
SEVENTH  REGIMENT,  O.V.I. 

Co.  A — Charles  Stern,  killed ;  Corporal  Ed. 
Kelley,  Corporal  Wm.  Saddler,  Fred.  Hoffman, 
Daniel  Clancey,  Leander  Campbell,  Joseph  Mil¬ 
ler,  Hampton  Gardner,  Arthur  Lappin,  Thomas 
Fresher,  wounded;  Wm.  Kehl,  missing. 

Co.  B— Jas.  Carroll,  Jas.  Creiglow,  Allen  C. 
Lamb,  Stephen  W.  Rice,  killed  ;  Duncan  Reid, 
Jos.  Smith,  Albert  E.  Withers,  Charles  Fagan, 
badly  wounded  ;  Sergeant  A.  H.  Fitch,  Corporal 
Win.  E.  Smith,  and  five  others  slightly  wounded. 

Co.  C — Ord.  Sergeant  A.  C.  Danforth,  E.  G. 
Sackett,  killed;  0.  H.  Worcester,  W.  Coleman, 
Stephen  Kellogg,  Jno.  Gardner,  F.  M.  Palmer, 
F.  A.  Warner,  Daniel  Kingsberry,  Richard  Win- 
sor,  wounded. 

Co.  D — Corp.  A.  C.  Griswold,  Reuben  Burn¬ 
ham,  Louis  Carver,  killed. 

Co.  E — Corp.  Geo.  Blandin,  John  Milliman, 
John  Atwater,  Geo.  Anness,  wounded. 

Co.  F — Elias  Hall,  killed ;  Capt.  A.  C.  Bur¬ 
gess,  Corporal  Benjamin  Gridley,  Fred.  Bethel, 
Chas.  W.  Minnick,  Moses  Owens,  Arba  Pritchell, 
Edward  Thompson,  Edward  E.  Tracy,  wounded  ; 
Anson  Pritchard,  missing. 

Co.  G — John  Frain,  killed;  Sergeant  E.  M. 
Lazonny,  wounded. 

Co.  II — Fred  Groth,  killed;  Capt.  J.  F.  As- 
pcr,  wounded;  A.  A.  Cavanaha,  wounded;  S. 
Bishop,  wounded ;  Owen  Gregory,  wounded  • 
James  Hunt,  wounded ;  W.  McClurg,  wounded  • 
II.  M.  McQuiston,  wounded ;  D.  O’Connor' 
wounded  ;  P.  Tenny,  wounded  ;  Archibald  Wise, 
missing. 

Co.  I — James  Bliss,  killed ;  Lieut.  Samuel 


McClelland,  wounded;  Sergeant  A.  J.  Kelley, 
wounded;  Richard  Phillips,  wounded;  T.  b! 
Danon,  wounded;  Wm.  Birch,  wounded;  Henry 
Clemens,  wounded. 

Sergeant-Major  J.  P.  Webb  and  A.  J.  Kelly, 
were  mortally  wounded  and  died  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh. 

REPORT  TO  GOVERNOR  MORTON. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Gen.  Shields’  Division  ) 
Camp  near  Edinburgh,  April  10,  1S62.  ’  J 

To  Bis  Excellency  the  Eon.  0.  P.  Morton,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Indiana  troops 
under  my  command  in  the  engagement  at  Win¬ 
chester,  on  the  twenty -third  of  March,  1862. 
Owing  to  the  constant  movement  of  our  forces,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  delay  this  report  until 
now. 

The  Seventh  Indiana  infantry  formed  a  part 
of  the  Third  brigade  of  Gen.  Shields’  division, 
and  at  the  time,  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Cheek,  in  the  absence  of  Col.  James 
Gavin,  on  important  private  business.  The  en¬ 
gagement  was  opened  early  in  the  day,  and  kept 
up  by  the  artillery  until  about  three  o’clock  p.m. 
The  enemy  had  possession  of  a  hill  on  their  ex¬ 
treme  left,  which  commanded  our  right,  on  which 
they  had  their  batteries,  supported  by  infantry, 
and  was  playing  upon  us  with  considerable  effect, 
when  the  Third  brigade  was  ordered  to  turn  their 
flank  and  charge  their  batteries.  The  Seventh 
Indiana  was  the  second  regiment  in  line,  and 
with  the  first  received  the  opening  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  sharpshooters,  and  a  moment  after  a 
volley  from  the  entire  line ;  yet  our  men  moved 
forward  until  they  received  orders  to  deliver  their 
fire,  which  they  did,  accompanied  with  a  terrific 
yell,  which  none  but  Western  men  can  give. 
The  effect  met  fully  my  expectations.  We  found 
the  enemy  greatly  outnumbering  us,  posted  be¬ 
hind  rocks  and  a  stone  wall  running  parallel  with 
our  advancing  line.  Still  with  the  advantage  of 
position  and  nearly  or  quite  double  our  force, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  after  contesting 
sharply  for  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  leaving 
their  dead,  wounded,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery 
on  the  field. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to 
the  Seventh  regiment,  which  was  under  a  galling 
fire  during  the  entire  engagement,  fully  sustain¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  Indiana’s  gallant  soldiery, 
standing  up  against  such  fearful  odds  with  un¬ 
equalled  bravery.  To  Lieut.-Colonel  Cheek  and 
Major  Shaw  great  credit  is  due  for  the  manner  in 
which  each  discharged  his  respective  duties,  fear¬ 
lessly  and  without  a  fault. 

The  line  officers,  so  far  as  I  observed,  did  their 
whole  duty  as  gallantly  as  any  other  in  the  con¬ 
flict,  and  deserve  much  credit  for  their  daring 
bravery.  At  one  time,  had  they  given  way,  the 
battle  must  have  been  lost  to  us.  The  whole 
regiment,  officers  and  men,  merit  special  notice. 

The  Fourteenth  Indiana,  Lieut. -Col.  Harrow, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  Lieut.-Col.  Foster, 
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were  sent  to  reenforce  us  in  a  very  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  commenda¬ 
tion  of  these  gallant  officers  and  their  commands. 
Nobly  did  they  discharge  their  duty,  deserving- 
well  the  title  of  Indiana’s  brave  soldiers,  and 
will  receive  no  doubt,  at  your  hands,  and  of  the 
State,  as  Indiana  men  always  have,  full  credit  for 
their  hard-earned  fame. 

Well  may  Indiana  be  proud  of  her  noble  sons, 
and  they  of  her. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant* 

E.  B.  Tyler, 

Col.  Commanding  Third  Brigade,  Shields’  Division. 

REPORT  OP  LIEUT.-COL.  CHEEK. 

Headquarters  Seventh  Regiment  Indiana  Vols.,  | 
Near  Strasbuhg,  Va.,  March  28.  j 

Col.  E.  B.  Tyler ,  Commanding  Third  Bri¬ 
gade ,  S.  D. : 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  re¬ 
port  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Seventh  regiment 
Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  battle  at  Winchester, 
Virginia,  on  the  twenty-third  instant.  About 
one  o’clock  p.m.,  pursuant  to  your  order,  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  formed,  took  position  in  the  brigade, 
and  by  a  forced  march  reached  Kernstown  (three 
miles  south  of  Winchester)  at  half-past  two  p.m. 

I  was  then  ordered  to  the  support  of  Colonel 
Daum’s  battery,  which  was  then  in  position  and 
playing  upon  the  enemy.  Soon  after  the  enemy 
changed  the  position  of  his  batteries  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  to  our  right,  and  opened  upon  us  a  well-di¬ 
rected  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  At  once  my  com¬ 
mand  was  placed  farther  to  the  right  of  our  bat¬ 
teries,  under  cover  of  woods.  Here  we  remained 
until  four  o’clock  p.m.,  when  orders  were  received 
from  you  to  take  position  in  column,  to  charge 
and  take  the  enemy’s  pieces. 

Your  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
column  proceeded  under  cover  of  timber  to  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy’s  left,  when  the 
enemy  (concealed  from  us,  and  sheltered  behind 
a  stone  fence  and  other  temporary  works)  opened 
upon  us  a  destructive  and  blinding  fire  of  canis¬ 
ter  and  musketry.  About  this  time  an  order  was 
given  to  deploy  column,  (the  several  regiments 
being  then  in  column  of  division,)  but  amid  the  din 
of  musketry,  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  no  order 
could  be  heard  by  the  men.  Our  forces  partly 
avoided  the  fire  of  the  enemy  by  falling  down 
and  taking  advantage  of  a  ridge  between  us  and 
the  stone  fence.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  re¬ 
turned  with  telling  effect,  our  men  giving  deadly 
aim  wherever  the  enemy  could  be  seen. 

The  fierceness  with  which  our  forces  withstood 
the  fire  from  a  vastly  superior  force,  for  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  demands  the  greatest 
praise. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Eighty  -  fourth 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Fourteenth  Indiana  regi¬ 
ments,  which  were  ordered  to  our  support,  a  rout 
of  the  enemy  commenced,  which  soon  became 
complete,  many  throwing  down  their  arms  and 
retreating  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

My  command  was  soon  in  line,  and  following 
the  Seventh  Ohio,  pursued  the  enemy  a  short 


distance,  when  darkness  intervened,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  halt  and  bivouac  upon  the  ground  so 
hotly  contested  by  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  action,  my  horse  and  that  of  Ma¬ 
jor  B.  C.  Shaw  were  shot.  The  Major  was  se¬ 
verely  hurt  by  being  thrown  against  a  tree,  and 
was  taken  from  the  field.  Up  to  that  time  he 
rendered  me  valuable  service,  exerting  himself  to 
perfect  the  lines  as  we  advanced. 

Adjutant  Lostutter,  although  wounded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  action,  remained  with  me,  exe¬ 
cuting  orders,  and  giving  aid  in  rallying  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  men.  Without  disparagement  to 
other  officers,  it  is  but  justice  that  I  should  speak 
of  those  who  were  with  me  and  about  me  at  all 
times — namely,  Capts.  Will.  C.  Banta,  Sol.  Water¬ 
man,  Merit  C.  Welch,  Jesse  Armstrong,  and  Wil¬ 
son  C.  Lemert;  and  Lieuts.  George  C.  Watson, 
(commanding  company  A,)  David  M.  Hamilton, 
Acting  Quartermaster,  Comar  Chrisman,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Abrams,  by  their  brave  examples  gave  cheer 
to  the  men,  and  by  untiring  exertions  contributed 
greatly  to  our  success. 

The  result,  to  my  regiment,  was  nine  killed 
and  thirty -five  wounded,  a  list  of  whom,  with 
name,  grade  and  company,  is  herewith  submitted. 
Many  have  slight  wounds,  which  are  not  report¬ 
ed  among  the  wounded. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  F.  Cheek, 

Lieut.-Col.  Commandin';  Seventh  Indiana. 

COLONEL  FOSTER’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Camp  Shields,  Headquarters  Thirteenth  Indiana,  ) 

Four  Miles  South  of  Stkasburg,  Va.,  March  20,  1862.  ) 

Col.J.  C.  Sullivan ,  Acting  Brig. -Gen.  Command¬ 
ing  Second  Brigade : 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  herewith 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  Thirteenth  regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  in 
the  action  of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third 
of  March,  near  Winchester,  Va. 

I  was  ordered  by  you  to  withdraw  my  com¬ 
mand,  (which  was  stationed  on  picket  duty  on 
the  Front  Royal  and  Cedar  Creek  road,)  and  to 
report  to  you  at  the  toll-gate  on  the  Strasburg 
pike.  Collecting  my  command,  I  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately  to  join  you,  and  reached  the  toll-gate 
about  ten  a.m.,  and  marched  forward  on  the  right 
of  your  brigade,  and  took  position  in  front  of  and 
on  the  enemy’s  right,  which  position  we  occupied 
until  five  p.m.,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  shell  and 
round-shot  from  his  batteries,  which  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  edge  of  a  wood.  At  five  p.m.,  you 
ordered  me  to  the  enemy’s  left,  to  support  a  part 
of  the  First  and  Second  brigades.  We  marched 
over  the  hills  on  the  right,  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  shell. 

We  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth 
Indiana,  which  had  been  pressed  back  by  the 
overwhelming  numbers  brought  into  action  by 
the  enemy,  immediately  in  front  and  on  their 
left.  Here  it  was  that  the  Thirteenth  Indiana 
suffered  most,  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
whole  brigade  posted  behind  a  stone  fence  and  in 
an  open  wood.  Inch  by  inch  the  brave  and  gal¬ 
lant  men  of  my  command,  the  Thirteenth,  pressed 
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them  back.  The  Fourteenth  Indiana’s  left  ral¬ 
lied  promptly  to  our  support,  and  I  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  to  “Forward  —  charge  bayonets!”  Here 
it  was  that  the  two  remnants  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Indiana  regiments  went  in  with 
a  yell  and  drove  from  the  field  a  whole  brigade, 
■which  proved  to  be  Loring’s  celebrated  Irish  bri¬ 
gade  of  the  provisional  army,  and  completely 
routed  them.  We  should  have  captured  their 
colors  had  it  not  been  that  night  was  coming  on, 
and  for  fear  of  firing  into  our  own  men  I  ordered 
a  halt.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  pursue 
them  no  further. 

After  gathering  up  the  wounded  on  our  own 
and  on  the  rebel  side,  wre  slept  on  our  arms  until 
daylight,  when  I  proceeded  to  join  you  on  the 
advance  toward  Strasburg  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  have  arrived  at  this  camp,  after  sharing  the 
honors  of  being  in  the  advance  with  your  brigade, 
and  driving  the  enemy  beyond  this  place  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-two  miles. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  must  refer  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Thirteenth  regiment.  All 
alike  acted  nobly  and  fought  bravely,  adding  new 
laurels  to  those  already  won  in  Western  Virginia. 
Lest  I  should  be  thought  to  prefer  one  above  an¬ 
other,  I  forbear  making  any  personal  mention,  as 
they  all,  both  officers  and  men,  fought  with  a 
coolness  and  desperation  that  proved  them  not 
inferior  to  our  brave  Iloosiers  who  are  battling 
in  other  localities  for  our  holy  cause. 

The  medical  staff,  and  more  particularly  of  our 
own  Assistant  Surgeon,  require  of  me  a  mention. 
Dr.  Gall,  principal,  having  been  detailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  action  to  take  charge  of  the 
wounded,  wrho  were  being  sent  to  Winchester, 
left  Dr.  W.  C.  Foster  alone  on  the  field,  and  he 
was  in  the  thickest  and  hottest  of  the  fight,  with 
the  members  of  the  Thirteenth’s  band,  carrying 
off  the  killed  and  wounded  as  they  fell  on  the 
field,  and  but  for  him  our  list  of  dead  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  is. 

We  captured  a  number  of  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  some  of  whom  are  wounded.  Among  them 
are  a  major  and  an  aid  to  the  rebel  Gen.  Jackson,  a 
number  of  lieutenants  and  privates,  and  a  quan- 
tityr  of  small  arms,  all  of  which  I  will  report  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  can  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  each. 

Our  loss  is  about  forty  or  fifty  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  are  Major  Dodds 
and  Capt.  Sales,  of  company  G.  Circumstances 
and  orders  to  move  forward  prevent  me  from  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  more  detailed  account  at  this  time. 
Enclosed  find  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

I  am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  S.  Foster, 

Lieut. -Col.  Commanding  Thirteenth  Indiana. 

R.  C.  SHIUBER’S  REPORT. 

Winchester,  March  26, 1S62. 

To  Brig.- Gen.  James  Shields ,  Commanding  Sec¬ 
ond  Division ,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

General  :  I  beg  respectfully  to  report  to  you 
that  after  having  received,  ,on  Sunday  last,  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  an 


order  to  report  for  duty  as  Aid-de-Camp  on  your 
staff,  I  left  headquarters  for  Kernstown,  and  as¬ 
sisted  Colonels  Kimball,  Tyler,  and  Sullivan  in 
their  efforts  as  commanders  of  brigades,  fighting 
the  enemy  under  Gen.  Jackson,  and  to  insure  an 
unity  of  action  of  their  three  respective  com¬ 
mands. 

I  reported  at  half-past  nine  a.m.,  to  Col.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Acting  Brigadier,  and  senior  officer  on  the 
field,  who  was  stationed  on  a  hill  almost  one  half 
mile  west  of  Kernstown,  which  latter  place  is  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  turnpike  leading  to  Strasburgh. 
There  I  informed  myself  as  to  the  events  which 
had  transpired  previous  to  my  arrival,  and  under¬ 
stood  that  the  enemy  who,  in  endeavoring  to 
drive  in  our  pickets  the  day  before,  had  been  re¬ 
pulsed,  had  opened  with  his  artillery  about  eight 
o’clock  a.m.,  upon  our  forces  again  ;  and  that 
since  the  time  we  were  engaged  responding  to  his 
battery  of  four  guns,  which  he  then  had  in  play, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  repel  his  small  but  harass¬ 
ing  attacks  of  cavalry  upon  our  chain  of  sentinels. 

Reconnoitring  the  ground  surrounding  me,  I 
found  that  between  the  hill  upon  which  I  now 
stood  with  Col.  Kimball  and  the  hill  opposite  us, 
upon  which  the  enemy’s  battery  was  posted, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  a  ravine  was  lying,  run¬ 
ning  from  east  to  west,  which  is  entirely  free  of 
wood  ;  when  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  a  forest 
connected  both  hills,  through  the  centre  of  which 
passes  a  mud  road,  and  is  bounded  on  its  extreme 
right  by  another  mud  road  leading  to  Cedar  Creek. 
The  country  to  the  left  (west)  of  the  turnpike  is 
flat  and  comparatively  little  wooded. 

We  placed  in  position  a  six-gun  battery,  corn- 
commanded  by  Captain  Jenks’  First  Virginia  ar¬ 
tillery,  to  oppose  the  enemy’s  four  guns,  which 
latter  were  soon  reenforced  by  a  whole  battery, 
whereupon  Capt.  Clark’s  regular  battery  was  put 
in  prolongation  of  the  former  named.  Both  bat¬ 
teries  were  fought  by  Col.  Daum,  Chief  of  artillery 
of  Gen.  Shields’  division,  in  person.  Our  fire 
from  the  two  batteries  became  too  hot  for  the 
enemy,  and  they  brought  a  third  battery  in  the 
direction  of  their  right  wing,  in  such  position  upon 
our  two  batteries  on  the  hill,  that  they  enfiladed 
them,  but  with  this  manoeuvre  exposed  their  bat¬ 
tery  to  a  raking  fire  of  one  of  the  Ohio  batteries 
placed  near  Kernstown  to  defend  the  pike,  and 
they  were  necessitated  to  limber  to  the  rear  with 
all  their  batteries,  but  continued  their  fire. 

In  the  mean  time  the  infantry  regiments  were 
moving  up  to  the  support  of  our  batteries,  and 
formed  into  line  of  battle  about  a  thousand  yards 
to  the  rear  of  our  batteries,  when  at  once  the  ene¬ 
my’s  heavier  battery  moved  to  the  front,  and 
threw,  in  rapid  succession,  a  number  of  well-aim¬ 
ed  shell  into  our  batteries  and  the  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry  stationed  upon  the  interior  slope  of  the  bat¬ 
tery-hill,  and  the  necessity  to  storm  and  take  their 
guns  became  evident. 

In  conjunction  with  Colonels  Kimball  and  Ty¬ 
ler,  the  following  infantry  regiments  were  drawn 
up  in  mass,  parallel  with  each  other :  The  right, 
resting  upon  the  mud  road  passing  through  the 
forest,  was  held  by  the  Seventh  Ohio,  the  Sixty- 
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seventh  and  Fifth  following,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Indiana,  and  Eighty  -  fourth  Pennsylvania,  and 
Twenty -ninth  Ohio  a  little  to  the  rear ;  thus,  leav¬ 
ing  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania 
and  the  three  companies  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  in  re¬ 
serve.  During  the  time  these  arrangements  were 
made  a  messenger  was  sent  to  you,  General,  to 
have  your  approval  as  to  this  flank  movement, 
and  I  personally  apprised  all  the  commanders  in 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  our  intentions,  so  as  to  keep 
then  on  the  alert. 

Col.  Daum  was  enjoined  to  keep  his  artillery- 
in  lively  fire,  so  as  not  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  from  him,  and  when  the  order  came  to 
move  on  everything  was  ready  to  respond.  Gen. 
Tyler  moved  his  column  by  the  right  flank  as  far 
as  the  Cedar  Creek  road,  rested  his  right  upon 
the  same,  and  the  left  upon  the  before-mentioned 
mud  road,  pushing  forward  upon  both  roads  some 
cavalry,  changed  direction  to  the  left,  right  in 
front,  and  moved  silently  but  steadily  upon  the 
enemy’s  left  through  the  woods  for  almost  half  a 
mile,  when,  coming  upon  a  more  sparsely  wood¬ 
ed  ground,  he  made  half  a  wheel  to  the  left,  and 
came  to  the  face  of  the  extreme  flank  of  the  enemy, 
who  received  him  behind  a  stone  wall  at  about 
two  hundred  yards’  distance  with  a  terrific  volley 
of  rifled  arms ;  but  still  on  went  the  regiments 
without  a  return  fire,  and  then  threw  themselves 
with  immense  cheering  and  an  unearthly  yell 
upon  the  enemy,  who,  receiving  at  fifteen  yards 
our  first  fire,  fell  back  across  the  field,  thus  un¬ 
masking  two  six-pound  iron-guns,  which  hurled, 
on  being  cleared  in  front,  death  and  destruction 
into  our  ranks  with  their  canister. 

But  still  onward  we  went,  taking  one  gun  and 
two  caissons,  and  making  there  a  short  stand. 
Again  the  enemy  unmasked  two  brass  pieces, 
which  at  last  drove  us  back  by  their  vigorous  fire. 
But  I  saw  that  the  captured  gun  was  tipped  over, 
so  that  the  enemy,  in  regaining  the  ground,  could 
not  drag  it  away.  The  Fifth  Ohio  and  Eighty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  threw  themselves  forward 
once  more  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  former  losing 
their  standard-bearer  four  times  in  a  few  minutes. 
Capt.  Whitcomb  at  last  took  the  colors  up  again, 
and  cheering  on  his  men  fell  also.  So,  too,  Col. 
Murray,  while  gallantly  leading  on  his  Eighty- 
fourth  regiment.  In  fact  that  ground  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded.  Gen.  Tyler  lost  there 
his  aid,  Lieut.  Williamson  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Ohio. 

1  hurried  back  to  bring  up  the  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Indiana,  by  a  right 
oblique  movement  through  the  woods,  and  the 
enemy,  receiving  all  the  combined  shock,  retired 
and  left  us  in  possession  of  our  dearly-bought 
gun  and  caissons. 

United,  onward  we  pressed  ;  again  the  enemy’s 
two  brass  pieces  and  musketry  poured  in  their 
fire.  Three  companies  of  the  Eighth  Ohio  re¬ 
enforcing  us,  we  gained  our  brass  piece  and  its 
caisson,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back. 

This  was  at  seven  p.m.  I  moved  to  the  right 
flank,  and  caused  the  cannon  to  go  forward  on  the 


now  fast  retreating  enemy,  when  I  met  with  six 
of  Ashby’s  cavalry  —  who  shot  down  my  orderly 
and  killed  his  horse — one  of  their  bullets  piercing 
my  cap.  I  was  compelled  to  use  my  sword  to 
kill  one  of  them. 

The  cavalry  captured  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  prisoners,  and  met  only  with  little  resistance 
from  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 

At  eight  p.m.  the  musketry  ceased.  A  few 
more  cannon-shots  from  their  extreme  left  were 
fired,  so  as  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the 
retreating  foe,  and  all  was  over.  Our  men  re¬ 
mained  on  the  field  of  battle  picking  up  the 
wounded,  and  slept  upon  their  arms,  and  awoke 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fourth,  who  fell  rapidly  back  beyond 
Newton,  when  at  nine  o’clock  of  the  morning  of 
that  day  Major-Gen.  Banks  took  command,  and  I 
reported  back  to  you. 

General,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  ever  ready  to 
serve  in  so  glorious  a  body  of  soldiers,  under  your 
able  leading. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

R.  C.  Shriber. 

GEM.  SHIELDS’  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Shields,  to  a 
friend  in  Washington,  gives  the  General’s  inform¬ 
al  account  of  the  battle  of  Winchester : 

Headquarters  General  Shields’  Division,  ) 
AVinchesteii,  Va.,  March  26,  1862.  f 

I  will  give  you  a  brief  account  of  our  late  opera¬ 
tions.  My  reconnoissance  beyond  Strasburg,  on 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  inst.,  discovered 
Jackson  reenforced  in  a  strong  position,  near  New- 
Market,  within  supporting  distance  of  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels  under  Johnston.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  decoy  him  from  that  position.  Therefore 
I  fell  back  rapidly  to  Winchester  on  the  twentieth, 
as  if  in  retreat,  marching  my  whole  command 
nearly  thirty  miles  in  one  day.  My  force  was 
placed  at  night  in  a  secluded  position,  two  miles 
from  Winchester,  on  the  Martinsburg  road. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  rebel  cavalry,  under 
Ashby,  showed  themselves  to  our  pickets,  within 
sight  of  Winchester.  On  the  twenty -second  all 
of  Gen.  Banks’s  command,  with  the  exception  of 
my  division,  evacuated  Winchester,  en  route  for 
Centreville.  This  movement  and  the  masked  po¬ 
sition  of  my  division  made  an  impression  upon 
the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  were  in  secret 
communication  with  the  enemy,  that  our  army 
had  left,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few 
regiments  to  garrison  this  place.  Jackson  was 
signalized  to  this  effect.  I  saw  their  signals  and 
divined  their  meaning.  About  five  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-second,  Ashby,  believing 
that  the  town  was  almost  evacuated,  attacked  our 
pickets  and  drove  them  in.  This  success  increased 
his  delusion.  It  became  necessary,  however,  to 
repulse  them  for  the  time  being.  I  therefore  or¬ 
dered  forward  a  brigade,  and  placed  it  in  front  be¬ 
tween  Winchester  and  the  enemy. 

I  only  let  them  see,  however,  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  two  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  small 
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force  of  cavalry,  which  he  mistook  as  the  whole 
force  left  to  garrison  and  protect  the  place.  In  a 
little  skirmish  that  evening,  while  placing  the  ar¬ 
tillery  in  position,  I  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of 
a  shell,  which  broke  my  arm  above  the  elbow,  in¬ 
jured  my  shoulder,  and  damaged  me  otherwise  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  have  lain  prostrate  ever 
since.  I  commenced  making  preparations  for  any 
emergency  that  might  occur  that  night  or  the  next 
morning.  Under  cover  of  the  night  I  ordered  an 
entire  brigade  (Kimball’s)  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  in  advance.  I  pushed  forward  four  bat¬ 
teries,  having  them  in  a  strong  position  to  sup¬ 
port  the  infantry.  I  placed  Sullivan’s  brigade  on 
both  flanks,  to  prevent  surprise  and  to  keep  my 
flanks  from  being  turned,  and  I  held  Tyler’s  bri¬ 
gade  in  reserve,  to  operate  against  any  point  that 
might  be  assailed  in  front.  In  this  position  I 
awaited  and  expected  the  enemy’s  attack  next 
morning. 

My  advance  brigade  was  two  miles  from  the 
town,  its  pickets  extending  perhaps  a  mile  farther 
along  the  turnpike  leading  to  Strasburg.  About 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  sent  forward  two 
experienced  officers  to  reconnoitre  the  front  and 
report  indications  of  the  enemy.  They  returned 
in  an  hour,  reporting  no  enemy  in  sight  except 
Ashby’s  force  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery, 
which  by  this  time  had  become  familiar  and  con¬ 
temptible  to  us.  Gen.  Banks,  who  was  yet  here 
in  person,  upon  hearing  this  report,  concluded 
that  Jackson  could  not  possibly  be  in  front,  or  be 
decoyed  so  far  away  from  the  main  body  of  the 
rebel  army.  In  this  opinion  I  too  began  to  con¬ 
cur,  concluding  that  Jackson  was  too  sagacious 
to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap.  Gen.  Banks,  there¬ 
fore,  left  for  Washington.  His  staff-officers  were 
directed  to  follow  the  same  day,  by  way  of  Cen- 
trcville.  Knowing  the  crafty  enemy,  however,  I 
had  to  deal  with,  I  omitted  no  precaution.  My 
whole  force  was  concentrated,  and  prepared  to 
support  Kimball’s  brigade,  which  was  in  advance. 
About  half-past  ten  o’clock  it  became  evident  we 
had  a  considerable  force  before  us  ;  but  the  ene¬ 
my  still  concealed  himself  so  adroitly  in  the  woods 
that  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  it. 

I  ordered  a  portion  of  the  artillery  forward,  to 
open  fire  and  unmask  them.  By  degrees  they 
began  to  show  themselves.  They  planted  batte¬ 
ry  after  battery  in  strong  position,  on  the  centre 
and  on  both  flanks.  Our  artillery  responded,  and 
this  continued  until  about  half-past  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  directed  a  column  of  in¬ 
fantry  to  carry  a  battery  on  their  left  flank  and 
to  assail  that  flank,  which  was  done  promptly 
and  splendidly  by  Tyler’s  brigade,  aided  by  some 
regiments  from  the  other  brigades.  The  fire  of 
our  infantry  was  so  close  and  destructive,  that  it 
made  havoc  in  their  ranks.  The  result  was  the 
capture  of  their  guns  on  the  left  and  the  forcing 
back  of  their  wing  on  the  centre,  thus  placing 
them  in  a  position  to  be  routed  by  a  general  at¬ 
tack,  which  was  made  about  five  o’clock  by  all 
the  infantry,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  in 
flight  from  the  field. 


Night  fell  upon  us  at  this  stage,  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  two  guns  and 
four  caissons,  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  about 
one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms.  Our  killed 
in  this  engagement  cannot  exceed  one  hundred 
men — wounded,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  enemy’s  killed  and  wounded  exceed  one  thou¬ 
sand.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
carried  them  to  their  houses  as  they  were  removed 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Houses  between  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  and  Strasburg,  and  even  far  beyond,  have 
since  been  found  filled  with  the  dead  and  dying 
of  the  enemy.  Graves  have  been  discovered  far 
removed  from  the  road,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  buried  them  as  they  died.  General 
Banks,  in  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy  beyond  Stras¬ 
burg  afterwards,  found  houses  on  the  road  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  from  the  battle-field  filled  in  this 
manner,  and  presenting  the  most  ghastly  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  havoc  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels 
has  struck  this  whole  region  of  country  with  ter¬ 
ror. 

Such  a  blow  had  never  fallen  on  them  before, 
and  it  is  more  crushing  because  wholly  unexpect¬ 
ed.  Jackson  and  his  stone-wall  brigade,  and  all 
the  other  brigades  accompanying  him,  will  never 
meet  this  division  again  in  battle.  During  the 
night  they  managed  to  carry  off  their  artillery  in 
the  darkness.  W e  opened  upon  them  by  early 
light  next  morning,  and  they  commenced  to  re¬ 
treat.  Gen.  Banks  returned  from  Harper’s  Ferry 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  and  placed 
himself,  at  my  request,  at  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mand,  ten  miles  from  the  battle-field,  pursuing 
the  enemy.  Reenforcements,  which  we  had  or¬ 
dered  back  from  Williams’s  division,  and  which 
I  had  ordered  forward  during  the  night,  now 
came  pouring  in,  and  with  all  these  we  continu¬ 
ed  the  pursuit,  pressing  them  with  vigor  and 
with  repeated  and  destructive  attacks  as  far 
as  Woodstock,  where  we  halted  from  mere  ex¬ 
haustion. 

The  enemy’s  sufferings  have  been  terrible,  and 
such  as  they  have  nowhere  else  endured  since 
the  commencement  of  this  war;  and  yet  such 
were  their  gallantry  and  high  state  of  discipline, 
that  at  no  time  during  the  battle  or  pursuit  did 
they  give  way  to  panic.  They  fled  to  Mt.  Jack- 
son,  and  are  by  this  time  no  doubt  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  main  body  of  the  rebel  army.  I 
hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  ride  in  a  buggy, 
and  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  command ; 
but  I  have  neither  sufficient  force  nor  sufficient 
rank  to  do  that  service  to  the  country  that  I  hope 
and  feel  I  am  capable  of.  No  man  could  be  bet¬ 
ter  treated  than  I  am  by  Gen.  Banks ;  and  yet  if 
he  and  his  command  had  been  here  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-third,  you  would  have  heard  nothing  of  a  fight, 
because  our  wily  enemy  would  not  have  been  en¬ 
trapped.  I  want  an  efficient  cavalry  regiment — 
the  Third  United  States  cavalry,  for  instance — and 
additional  infantrj^.  I  wish  you  would  see  the 
Secretary  of  War,  for  instance,  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  I  can  do  the  country  service  if  they  give 
me  a  chance.  James  Shields. 
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SECRETARY  STANTON'S  DESPATCH. 

The  following  despatch  was  telegraphed  to  Gen. 
Shields : 

War  Department,  Washington,  March  26, 1S62. 

Brig. -Gen.  Shields  :  Your  two  despatches  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  brilliant  achievement  of  the  forces  un¬ 
der  your  command  have  been  received.  While 
rejoicing  at  the  success  of  your  gallant  troops, 
deep  commiseration  and  sympathy  are  felt  for 
those  who  have  been  victims  in  the  gallant  and 
victorious  contest  with  treason  and  rebellion. 
Your  wounds,  as  well  as  your  success,  prove  that 
Lander’s  brave  division  is  still  bravely  led,  and 
that  wherever  its  standard  is  displayed,  rebels 
will  be  routed  and  pursued. 

To  you  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command,  the  Department  returns  thanks. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  is  Gen.  Banks’s  general  order 
relative  to  the  battle  : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  ) 
Stiiasburg,  March  26.  f 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  congratulates  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
General  Shields’  division,  and  especially  its  gal¬ 
lant  commander,  on  the  auspicious  and  decisive 
victory  gained  over  the  rebels  on  the  twenty-third 
inst.  The  division  has  already  achieved  a  renown 
against  superior  forces,  and  a  subtle  and  barba¬ 
rous  enemy. 

(Signed)  N.  P.  Banks. 

Headquarters  Hen.  Shields’  Division,  ) 
Winchester.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  11. 

Brig.-Gen.  Shields  congratulates  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  division,  upon  the  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  achieved  by  them  on  the  twenty-third  inst., 
near  Winchester,  Ya.  They  defeated  an  enemy 
whose  forces  outnumbered  theirs,  and  who  were 
considered  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  of  the 
confederate  army. 

He  also  congratulates  them  that  it  has  fallen 
to  their  lot  to  open  the  campaign  on  the  Potomac. 
The  opening  has  been  a  splendid  success.  Let 
them  inscribe  ‘  Winchester’  on  their  banners,  and 
prepare  for  other  victories. 

(Signed)  Brig.-Genekal  Shields. 

Headquarters  Shields’  Division,  ) 
Woodstock,  Va.,  April  12,  1862.  ( 

General  Order,  No.  10. 

The  General  commanding  the  division  directs 
that  the  special  thanks  of  himself  and  command 
be  tendered  to  Capt.  Ambrose  Thompson,  Divi¬ 
sion  Quartermaster,  for  the  energy,  industry,  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs 
of  his  department,  previous  to  and  during  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Winchester,  and  in  his  untiring  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  since,  to  employ  every  means 
which  judgment  and  activity  could  devise  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  division  with  everything  required  to  ren¬ 
der  it  efficient  in  the  field.  This  order  will  be 
published  to  the  command  as  an  assurance  of  our 
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appreciation  of  his  ability,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
will  be  furnished  Capt.  Ambrose  Thompson. 

By  command  of  Brig. -General  Shields. 

H.  G.  Armstrong, 

Major  Fifth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 

GOVERNOR  CURTIN’S  OFFICIAL  ORDER. 

Headquarters  P.M.,  ) 

Harrisbukgh,  April  4,  1862.  j 

General  Order,  No.  20. 

The  Governor  congratulates  the  members  of 
the  Eighty-fourth  and  One  hundred  and  tenth 
regiments  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  upon  their 
gallantry  in  the  recent  severe  and  brilliant  action 
at  Winchester.  Their  bearing  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  under  the  formidable  attack  of  a  bold  and 
desperate  foe,  was  worthy  of  the  high  reputation 
already  won  by  the  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  memorable  fields  of  Dranesville,  Roanoke 
Island,  and  Newbern.  The  Governor  is  proud  to 
recognise  the  enviable  distinction  thus  gained  by 
the  troops  of  the  commonwealth,  and  trusts  that 
to  the  end  of  the  present  wicked  rebellion  they 
may  be  distinguished  by  similar  deeds  of  valor 
and  endurance,  and  that,  whenever  called  to  meet 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  they  may  prove 
their  fitness  to  sustain  its  flag. 

The  example  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Murray,  of 
the  Eighty-fourth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  reg¬ 
iment  in  the  conflict  at  Winchester,  with  that  of 
the  noble  men  of  his  command,  who  there  gave 
their  lives  a  willing  sacrifice  to  their  country, 
must  stimulate  all  who  have  enlisted  in  her  serv¬ 
ice  to  increased  devotion,  while  their  memory 
will  be  cherished  by  every  patriot  and  add  honor 
to  the  arms  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union. 

The  Governor  directs  that  “  Winchester,  twen¬ 
ty-third  of  March,  1862,”  be  inscribed  on  the  flags 
of  the  Eighty-fourth  and  One  hundred  and  tenth 
regiments,  and  that  this  order  be  read  at  the  head 
of  all  the  regiments  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

By  order  of  A.  G.  Curtin,  Governor  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief.  A.  L.  Russell, 

Adjutant  General  P.  M. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  NARRATIVE. 

Winchester,  April  1. 

The  excitement  and  smoke  of  battle  having 
now  cleared  away,  I  am  enabled  to  send  you  a 
full  and  concise  history  of  the  late  terrible  battle 
of  Winchester. 

On  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  ultimo,  Gen. 
Shields  made  a  reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Jackson,  and  there  ascertained  that  the 
enemjr  under  Jackson  was  strongly  posted  near 
that  place,  and  in  communication  with  a  large 
force  at  Luray  and  Washington.  He  deemed  it 
important  to  draw  him  from  his  position  and  sup¬ 
porting  force  if  possible.  To  effect  this,  he  fell 
back  upon  Winchester  on  the  twentieth,  giving 
his  movement  all  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat.  The  last  brigade  of  the  First  division  of 
Gen.  Banks’s  corps  d'armee  left  Winchester  for 
Centreville  by  the  way  of  Berryville,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-second,  leaving  only  Shields’ 
division  and  the  Michigan  cavalry. 

The  enemy’s  scouts,  observing  this  movement, 
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signaled  Jackson,  with  fires  upon  the  hill-tops, 
that  Winchester  was  being  evacuated  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  forces,  and  about  five  o’clock  p.m.,  the  bri¬ 
gand  Ashby  with  some  of  his  cavalry  drove  in 
our  pickets. 

The  Federal  troops  immediately  sprung  to  their 
arms,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry,  accompanied 
by  two  batteries  of  artillery,  pushed  forward  and 
drove  back  the  enemy,  who  retreated  after  a  short 
resistance  to  a  little  distance  beyond  Kcrnstown, 
a  small  village  on  the  Valley  Turnpike,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  south ernly  from  Winches¬ 
ter.  It  was  during  this  attack  that  Gen.  Shields, 
while  directing  one  of  the  batteries  to  its  posi¬ 
tion,  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which 
burst  near  him,  breaking  his  arm  above  the 
elbow,  and  for  the  time  entirely  paralyzing  one 
side  of  his  body.  No  one  around  him  supposed 
him  injured,  for  the  old  hero  gave  no  word  or 
sign  of  having  been  wounded,  but  continued  to 
give  his  orders,  through  his  staff-officers,  as  coolly 
and  deliberately  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  until 
everything  had  been  arranged  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  same  shell  killed  an  artilleryman  near  him, 
and  barely  missed  Major  H.  G.  Armstrong,  As¬ 
sistant  Adjutant-General.  The  General,  divining 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  to  be  only  a  ruse  to 
make  him  show  his  strength,  kept  the  rest  of 
his  forces  out  of  sight ;  and  though  prostrated 
by  the  injuries  he  had  received,  set  to  work  to 
make  the  requisite  disposition  of  his  force  for  the 
ensuing  day.  Under  cover  of  night  he  pushed 
forward  Kimball’s  brigade  nearly  three  miles  on 
the  Strasburg  road.  Daum’s  artillery  was  posted 
in  a  strong  position,  to  support  this  brigade  if 
attacked.  Sullivan’s  brigade  was  posted  in  the 
rear  of  Kimball’s,  and  within  supporting  distance 
of  it,  covering  all  the  approaches  to  the  town 
from  the  east,  south,  and  west.  Tyler’s  brigade 
and  Broadhead’s  cavalry  were  held  in  reserve,  so 
as  to  support  our  force  in  front  at  any  point 
where  it  might  be  attacked.  These  dispositions 
being  made,  the  General  rested  for  the  night  as 
well  as  his  wounds  would  permit. 

A  brief  description  is  here  necessary  of  the 
approaches  to  Winchester  and  of  the  field  which 
the  next  day  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  bloody  and  desperately  fought  battles  of 
modern  times.  Winchester  is  approached  from 
the  south  by  three  principal  roads.  These  are 
the  Cedar  Creek  road  on  the  west,  the  Valley 
Turnpike  leading  to  Strasburg  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Front  Royal  road  on  the  east. 

On  the  Valley  Turnpike,  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  W  inchester,  is  a  little  village  called 
Ivernstown  ;  about  a  half  a  mile  north  of  this 
village  and  west  of  the  Valley  Turnpike,  is  a 
ridge  of  high  hills  commanding  the  approach  by 
the  valley  road  and  a  part  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

This  ridge  was  the  key-point  of  our  position, 
and  on  this  Col.  Kimball,  the  senior  officer  in 
command  of  the  field,  took  his  station.  Along 
this  ridge  Lieut. -Col.  Damn,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
posted  three  of  his  batteries,  keeping  one  battery 
in  reserve  some  distance  in  the  rear.  Part  of 


the  Federal  infantry  was  posted  on  this  ridge, 
within  supporting  distance  of  the  artillery,  and 
sheltered  by  the  irregularities  of  the  hills. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  posted  in 
order  of  battle,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  Kerns- 
town,  his  line  extending  about  two  miles  from 
the  Cedar  Creek  road  on  his  left,  to  a  ravine  near 
the  Front  Royal  road  on  his  right.  The  enemy 
had  so  skilfully  selected  his  ground  that,  while 
it  afforded  facilities  for  manoeuvring,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  masked  by  high  and  wooded  grounds  in 
front,  and,so  adroitly  did  he  conceal  himself,  that 
at  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  of  the  twenty-third,  nothing 
was  visible  but  the  same  force  which  had  been 
repulsed  the  evening  previous. 

Being  unable  in  consequence  of  his  wound  to 
reconnoitre  the  point  in  person,  Gen.  Shields  des¬ 
patched  an  officer  to  perform  that  duty,  who  re¬ 
turned  about  an  hour  after,  reporting  that  there 
were  no  indications  of  any  hostile  force,  except 
that  of  Ashby’s  cavalry.  Gen.  Shields  and  Gen. 
Banks,  after  consulting  together,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jackson  was  nowhere  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  and  therefore  Gen.  Banks  took  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Washington.  Although  the  conclu¬ 
sion  had  been  reached  that  Jackson  was  not  be¬ 
fore  Winchester,  yet  Gen.  Shields,  knowing  the 
crafty  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with,  did  not  neglect 
a  single  precaution. 

About  half  past  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  another  bat¬ 
tery  opened  against  our  position,  and  Col.  Kim¬ 
ball  saw  in  that  quarter  indications  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  force  in  the  woods.  Informing  General 
Shields  of  this  fact,  Sullivan’s  brigade  was  im¬ 
mediately  pushed  forward  and  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy’s  right 
wing.  The  action  opened  by  a  fire  of  artillery 
on  both  sides,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
very  effective.  The  advance  was  made  by  the 
enemy,  who  pushed  forward  a  few  more  guns  to 
his  right,  supported  by  a  considerable  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  with  the  apparent  intention 
of  enfilading  our  position  and  turning  our  left 
fiank.  An  active  body  of  skirmishers,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  Col.  Carroll,  and  three 
companies  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  under  Major 
Bond,  was  immediately  thrown  forward  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  road  to  check  the  enemy’s 
advance.  These  skirmishers  were  supported  "by 
four  pieces  of  artillery  and  Sullivan’s  brigade, 
and  this  united  force  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  attempt  against  our  left  flank  hav¬ 
ing  failed,  the  enemy  withdrew  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  on  the  right  and  formed  it  into  a  re¬ 
serve  to  support  his  left.  lie  then  added  his 
original  reserve  and  two  batteries  to  his  main 
body,  and  under  shelter  of  a  hill  on  his  left,  on 
which  he  had  already  posted  other  batteries,  he 
advanced  their  formidable  column,  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  determination  of  turning  our  right  flank  or 
overwhelming  it.  Our  batteries  on  the  opposite 
hill  were  soon  found  insufficient  to  check  or  even 
retard  him.  A  message  was  sent  to  Gen.  Shields 
informing  him  of  the  state  of  the  field.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  “  Throw  forward  all 
your  disposable  infantry,  carry  his  batteries,  turn 
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his  left  flank,  and  hurl  it  back  on  the  centre,” 
were  his  orders,  and  Col.  Kimball  executed  them 
with  rapidity  and  vigor.  The  movement  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  Tyler’s  splendid  brigade,  and  follow¬ 
ing  their  intrepid  leader,  they  pressed  forward 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  performance  of  this  peril¬ 
ous  duty.  The  enemy’s  skirmishers  were  as 
chaff  before  the  wind.  Steadily  onward  it  went 
until  within  a  few  yards  of  a  high  stone  wall,  be¬ 
hind  which  the  enemy  was  securely  posted,  when 
it  was  met  by  a  fire  so  fierce  and  deadly  that  its 
ranks  melted  away  like  frost  before  the  morning 
sun.  They  wavered  but  for  a  moment,  then  rushed 
forward  to  the  desperate  struggle.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  Col.  Tyler  was  reenforced  by  five  companies 
of  the  Fifth  Ohio,  the  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and 
Sixty-second  Ohio,  of  Sullivan’s  brigade,  and  the 
Fourteenth  Indiana,  Eighty -fourth  Pennsylvania, 
seven  companies  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio,  and 
three  companies  of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  of  Kimball’s 
brigade ;  and  with  a  cheer  and  a  yell  that  rose 
high  and  loud  above  the  roar  of  battle,  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  shelter,  and  through  the  woods, 
with  a  fire  as  destructive  as  ever  fell  upon  a  re¬ 
treating  foe.  The  rebels  fought  desperately,  as 
their  piles  of  dead  attest,  and,  to  their  chagrin 
and  mortification,  Jackson’s  “invincible  stone¬ 
wall  brigade  ”  and  the  accompanying  brigades 
were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  reserve  in 
disorder.  Here  they  took  up  a  new  position, 
and  attempted  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
But  again  rained  down  upon  them  the  same  close 
and  destructive  fire.  Again  cheer  upon  cheer 
rang  in  their  ears.  But  a  few  minutes  did  they 
stand  against  it,  when  they  turned  and  fled  in 
dismay,  leaving  their  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field.  Night  alone  saved  them  from  total  des¬ 
truction.  The  enemy  retreated  about  five  miles, 
and  took  up  a  new  position  for  the  night.  Our 
troops  threw  themselves  down  upon  the  field 
to  rest  and  to  partake  of  the  first  food  since  early 
dawn. 

Although  the  battle  had  been  won,  still  Gen. 
Shields  could  not  believe  that  Jackson  would 
have  hazarded  a  decisive  engagement  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  expecting  reenforcements.  So  to  be  prepared 
for  any  contingency,  he  brought  together  all  the 
troops  within  his  reach,  and  sent  an  express  for 
Williams’s  brigade,  now  twenty  miles  distant,  to 
march  all  night  and  join  him  in  the  morning. 
He  gave  positive  orders  to  the  forces  in  the  field 
to  open  fire  upon  them  as  soon  as  daylight  would 
enable  them  to  point  their  guns,  and  to  pursue 
the  enemy  without  respite,  and  compel  him  to 
abandon  his  guns  and  baggage  or  cut  him  to 
pieces. 

It  appears  that  Gen.  Shields  had  rightly  di¬ 
vined  the  intentions  of  his  crafty  antagonist,  for 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  a  reenforce¬ 
ment  of  five  thousand  men  from  Luray  reached 
Front  Royal,  on  their  way  to  join  Jackson.  This 
reenforcement  was  being  followed  by  another 
body  of  ten  thousand  from  Spcrryvillc,  but  re¬ 
cent  rains  having  rendered  the  Shenandoah  River 


impassable,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back 
without  effecting  the  proposed  junction. 

At  daylight  on  the  twenty-fourth  our  artillery 
again  opened  upon  the  enemy.  He  entered  upon 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  considering  what  he  had 
suffered.  Gen.  Banks,  hearing  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  on  his  way  to  Washington,  halted  at  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  and  ordered  back  a  part  of  Williams’s 
division.  Gen.  Banks  himself  returned,  and  after 
making  a  hasty  visit  to  Gen.  Shields,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  his  wounds,  assumed 
command  of  the  forces  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in 
person.  \ 

The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  vigor  until  they 
reached  Woodstock,  where  the  enemy’s  retreat 
became  fright,  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned, 
because  of  the  utter  exhaustion  of  our  men. 

The  killed,  as  reported,  are  one  hundred  and 
three.  Among  them  the  country  will  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  brave  Col.  Murray  of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  who  fell  while 
gallantly  leading  his  regiment  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  The  wounded  are  four  hundred  and 
forty-one,  many  of  them  slightly,  and  the  missing 
twenty-four. 

The  enemy’s  loss  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  were  found  dead  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field,  forty  were  buried  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  village,  and  by  a  calculation  made 
from  the  number  of  graves  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  road,  between  Winchester  and  Strasburg, 
their  loss  in  killed  must  have  been  about  five 
hundred,  and  in  wounded  a  thousand.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  enemy 
shows  the  closeness  and  terrible  destructiveness 
of  our  fire — nearly  half  the  wounds  being  fatal. 

The  enemy  admit  a  loss  of  between  a  thousand 
and  fifteen  hundred.  Our  force  in  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  did  not  exceed  seven  thou¬ 
sand.  That  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  more 
than  eleven  thousand. 

Jackson,  who  commanded  in  the  field  had,  in 
addition  to  his  own  “  stone-wall  ”  brigade,  por¬ 
tions  of  Smith’s  and  Boring’s  brigades. 

Their  force  in  infantry  must  have  been  nine 
thousand.  The  cavalry  of  their  united  brigades 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred,  and  they  had  thirty- 
six  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  Federals  had  six  thousand  infantry,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  twenty -four  pieces 
of  artillery. 

The  thanks  and  commendations  of  the  country 
are  due  the  officers  and  soldiers  for  their  noble 
conduct  on  that  trying  day.  It  was  worthy  the 
great  people  whose  national  existence  they  had 
pledged  their  lives  to  sustain.  Col.  Kimball, 
commanding  the  First  brigade,  and  the  senior  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  field — cool,  brave,  and  judicious,  exe¬ 
cuting  orders  with  vigor  and  sagacity.  Col.  Ty¬ 
ler,  commanding  the  Third  brigade,  winning  the 
admiration  of  the  army  by  the  fearless  intrepidity 
with  which  he  led  his  gallant  brigade,  and  achieved 
the  decisive  movement  of  the  day. 

Col.  Sullivan,  commanding  the  Second  brigade, 
with  the  gallant  Col.  Carroll  of  the  Eighth  Ohio, 
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presenting  for  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  enemy’s  right 
wing  and  the  goal  of  their  hopes. 

Lieut. -Col.  Daum,  chief  of  artillery,  sending 
his  messages  of  death  with  unerring  certainty, 
and  all  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  who  knew 
their  duty  and  performed  it,  earned  for  themselves 
the  gratitude  of  a  great  nation. 

The  incidents  of  the  day,  if  written  out,  would 
fill  volumes,  but  a  few  may  serve  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  fete  of 
Union  is  held.  The  color-bearer  of  the  Fifth  Ohio 
volunteers  was  three  several  times  shot  down, 
when  Capt.  George  P.  Whitcomb,  of  the  color-com¬ 
pany,  seizing  the  colors,  pressed  forward.  He, 
too,  soon  fell,  when  they  were  upheld  by  a  wound¬ 
ed  corporal  unable  to  rise  from  his  knees. 

Lieut. -Col.  Voris,  commanding  the  Sixty-sev¬ 
enth  Ohio  Volunteers,  although  himself  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  caught  the  colors  from  the  hands  of 
the  dying  sergeant,  and  calling  on  his  men  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  pressed  forward  where  the  fight  was 
fiercest.  This  same  man  covered  a  wounded 
rebel  soldier  from  the  chill  night  air  with  his 
overcoat,  as  soon  as  the  flying  enemy  left  him 
time  to  look  around  him. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  and  men  engaged  in  this  fight 
were  “raw”  troops,  having  never  before  heard 
the  screaming  of  shells,  the  whistling  of  bullets, 
or  met  an  enemy  in  deadly  conflict,  and  that  they 
were  opposed  to  that  “stone  wall”  of  Jackson’s, 
which  has  never  before  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  Union  army  in  battle. 

The  officers  of  Gen.  Shields’  staff  are  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  for  the  fideli¬ 
ty  with  which  they  discharged  the  trying  duties 
that  devolved  upon  them.  They  had  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to  carry  to  their 
General  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  field,  and 
they  performed  their  duties  throughout  the  day 
with  fearless  alacrity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  Gen. 
Shields’  stall'  who  were  present  and  participated 
in  the  battle : 

Major  H.  G.  Armstrong,  0.  V.,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant-General. 

Major  R.  C.  Shriver,  Capt.  E.  D.  Mason,  0.  V., 
Lieut.  J.  S.  Jones,  0.  V.,  Aids-de-Camp. 

Capt.  Ambrose  Thompson,  Quartermaster. 

Henry  Bryant,  Acting  Medical  Director. 

Our  troops  are  now  beyond  Woodstock,  where 
they  are  stopped  for  the  present  by  the  burning 
of  a  bridge  by  the  rebels.  This  will  be  repaired 
in  a  few  days,  when  we  will  follow  up  the  good 
results  attained  by  the  battle  of 

“Winchester.” 

NEW- YORK  “WORLD”  ACCOUNT. 

Winchester,  March  24,  1SC2. 

We  are  most  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  re¬ 
port  another  battle  wdiich  has  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  those  brilliant  successes  wdiich  have 
lately  attended  our  advancing  columns — a  victory 
more  brilliant  in  the  fact  that  not  even  the  most 
distant  suspicion  of  an  approaching  foe  and  an 


impending  battle  was  for  a  moment  entertained. 
Jackson  had  been  driven  awray  in  an  inglorious 
retreat,  and  abandoned  his  strongholds  w’hich  he 
had  held  for  six  months  in  security,  his  baggage 
had  been  transported  previous  to  the  removal  of 
his  forces,  as  if  the  retreat  had  been  carefully 
provided  for,  and  he  had  been  pursued  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  several  miles  beyond  Strasburg,  where 
the  chase  wTas  abandoned,  the  forces  withdrawn 
to  Winchester,  and  Jackson  left  to  pursue  his 
course  down  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

This  task  having  been  fully  accomplished,  as 
we  supposed,  the  whole  column  w'as  being  re¬ 
moved  to  Fairfax  Court-House,  upon  the  turnpike 
which  leads  directly  from  this  place  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifth  corps  d'ar- 
mee  was  on  its  way,  some  having  proceeded  upon 
the  march  across  the  Shenandoah  over  the  pon¬ 
toon  which  had  been  constructed,  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Snickersville,  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles  from  Winchester,  and  four  miles  beyond 
the  river.  Of  those  which  had  not  crossed,  a 
large  number  wmre  encamped  on  this  side,  and 
nearly  the  vdiole  force  had  withdrawn  or  were 
preparing  to  do  so. 

In  such  a  condition,  and  with  such  prepara¬ 
tions,  did  Jackson  make  this  bold  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  onset,  wdiich  resulted  disastrously  to  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  conferred  additional  testimony  to  the 
intrepidity  and  coolness  of  our  soldiers. 

The  military  bridge  across  the  Shenandoah 
broke  dowm  on  Sunday,  as  the  first  of  a  brigade 
was  attempting  to  cross,  and  half  a  day  wras  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  the  damage.  Had  this  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  twelve  hours  later,  after  nearly  all 
had  passed  the  river,  the  remnant  might  have  been* 
sadly  exposed  to  attack  from  Jackson,  having  no 
means  of  escape  and  no  means  for  being  reen¬ 
forced.  It  is  rumored  among  secessionists  that 
this  attack  of  Jackson  was  to  prevent  the  reiin- 
forcement  of  Gen.  McClellan  by  Gen.  Banks’s  col¬ 
umn.  If  so,  he  has  probably  succeeded,  for  it 
certainly  cannot  be  spared  at  once  from  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  supposing 
more  of  our  division  to  have  gone  to  Fairfax,  he 
made  this  dash  expecting  to  capture  some  prison¬ 
ers  and  force  the  few  remaining  to  wrage  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  battle  with  him. 

On  Saturday  our  forces  had  started  upon  the 
Alexandria  turnpike,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
had  reached  the  Shenandoah,  when  very  heavy 
and  continued  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction 
of  Strasburg.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  it, 
however,  and  nothing  wTas  knowm  either  of  the 
skirmishing  on  Saturday,  or  of  the  battle  on  the 
following  Sunday,  until  too  late  to  return  and 
engage  in  it,  and  when  they  had  arrived,  the  bat¬ 
tle  had  been  fought  and  won  by  Gen.  Shields* 
division,  who  alone  participated  in  the  fight. 

The  first  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach  was 
received  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  of  Saturday.  Major 
Copeland,  of  Gen.  Banks’s  staff,  with  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  of  the  Michigan  cavalry,  kept  skirmishing 
with  the  guerrillas  of  Col.  Ashby,  from  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance  until  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when,  ascertaining  the  approach  of  Gen. 
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Jackson  in  force,  he  sent  word  to  Gen.  Shields 
of  the  threatened  attack  upon  the  town.  Upon 
this  information,  Col.  Kimball’s  brigade  and  Capt. 
Huntington’s  battery,  First  Ohio,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  advanced  upon  the  Strasburg  road,  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  the  enemy  were  approaching, 
and  only  a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
met  the  enemy’s  battery  in  position  at  the  right 
of  the  road,  upon  a  hill,  their  guns  all  pointing 
down  the  turnpike.  Capt.  Huntington’s  battery 
was  immediatel}1-  placed  in  position  likewise,  at 
the  right  of  the  road  and  in  a  hollow ;  and  Gen. 
Shields,  with  his  staff,  rode  to  the  front,  and  him¬ 
self  gave  the  order  to  fire,  when  a  shell  from  the 
enemy’s  battery  exploded  near  him,  a  fragment 
striking  his  arm  and  causing  a  fracture  of  the 
long-bone,  not  making  the  slightest  rupture  of 
the  skin.  The  skirmish  closed  at  dusk,  the  only 
other  accident  of  which  was  the  killing  of  one  of 
the  artillerymen  and  one  horse. 

During  the  fight  Gen.  Shields  continued  to  give 
his  orders  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  an  officer  who  asked,  “  You  are  hit,  Gen¬ 
eral,  are  you  not?”  he  said,  “Yes,  I  am,  but  say 
nothing  of  it,”  and  he  continued  to  issue  his  com¬ 
mands  with  firmness  and  apparent  unconcern, 
until  the  severity  of  his  wound  caused  faintness, 
and  he  was  necessarily  removed  from  the  field. 

Four  times  has  the  General  now  received 
wounds  which  have  endangered  his  life  —  three 
times  in  Mexico,  and  now  again. 

From  early  morning  our  pickets  were  engaged 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  who  rode  up  and 
down,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  road,  shooting  at 
our  men  both  from  the  saddle  and  dismounted. 
The  firing  brought  out  our  artillery  again  to  the 

vsition  where  the  enemy  had  commenced  to 
uarass  our  pickets. 

The  whole  battle  was  conducted  by  General 
Shields,  who  issued  his  orders  from  his  sick-room, 
two  miles  distant,  at  his  headquarters  in  Win¬ 
chester. 

The  artillery,  who  had  encamped  near  the  place 
where  the  skirmish  had  occurred  on  the  previous 
evening,  wTere  ordered  to  be  reenforced  by  the  en¬ 
tire  command  of  Gen.  Shields,  composed  of  three 
brigades  of  infantry,  the  first  commanded  by  Col. 
Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana ;  the  second  by  Col. 

I.  C  Sullivan,  of  Indiana,  and  the  third  by  Col. 
E.  B.  Tyler,  of  Ohio,  whose  command,  leading  the 
right  wing,  appeared  most  conspicuously  through¬ 
out  the  battle. 

There  were  also  engaged'  four  and  a  half  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieut. -Col.  P. 
Daum,  and  sixteen  companies  of  cavalry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  Broadhead,  of  Michigan.  Our 
pickets,  whom  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  had  an¬ 
noyed  so  much  in  the  morning,  were  of  the  Eighth 
Ohio,  and  the  remainder  of  their  regiment  was 
the  first  to  come  to  their  assistance,  who  engaged 
in  a  promiscuous  fight  with  the  enemy  until  the 
arrival  of  the  full  reenforcement  of  Gen.  Shields’ 
division,  already  enumerated,  who  immediately 
were  put  in  line  of  battle,  extending  from  a  point 
a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the  Strasburg  turn¬ 
pike,  to  a  point  two  miles  distant  upon  the  right. 


The  position  chosen  by  our  forces  was  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  rebel  batteries,  which  they  had 
posted  upon  the  hills  near  the  little  town  of 
Kernsville,  like  our  own  troops,  mostly  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road,  a  few  guns  only  be¬ 
ing  posted  upon  the  left.  Tyler’s  brigade  had  the 
right  wing,  Kimball  commanded  the  middle,  and 
Sullivan  the  left  wing.  All  of  them  were  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  by  the  intervening' 
hills,  upon  which  were  placed  our  artillery,  con¬ 
fronting  the  rebel  batteries  upon  the  top  of  the 
opposite  hills,  with  about  a  mile  distance  between 
them.  The  cavalry  was  disposed  in  squadrons 
in  reserve. 

There  is  a  road  which  turns  to  the  right  away 
from  the  turnpike,  and  bends  forward  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  enemy — a  poor,  clay  road— and  as 
it  approaches  the  enemy’s  lines,  is  covered  with 
thick  woods  on  either  side.  It  was  behind  these 
woods  that  the  enemy  had  placed  their  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  were 
in  position  commanding  the  road,  extending  also, 
as  above  described,  as  far  as  and  even  beyond  the 
turnpike.  From  this  position  of  the  forces,  the 
rebel  infantry  and  cavalry  being  concealed  by  the 
woods  opposite  our  right  flank,  it  was  evident 
that  most  was  to  be  feared  from  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter.  Their  first  and  heaviest  fire  was, 
however,  opened  by  their  artillery  upon  our  left, 
they  hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  forces  in  that  direction,  and  by  a  sudden 
onset  and  charge  of  their  infantry  and  cavalry 
upon  our  right,  to  outflank  us.  The  attempt  was 
entirely  unsuccessful,  and  the  fire  was  directed 
against  the  right. 

The  forces  thus  placed  were  under  a  continual 
fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  returning  the 
same  most  vigorously  and  constantly,  while  our 
men  dropped  down  one  after  another,  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  were  added  to  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  through  five  long  hours,  from  half- 
oast  ten  to  half-past  three.  From  that  onward 
until  dark  the  fight  was  one  of  musketry  —  of 
close  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  of  hazardous  charges 
and  of  desperate  slaughter.  The  order  was  given 
to  the  whole  right  wing  to  charge,  and  led  on  by 
Col.  Tyler,  they  rushed  fearlessly  and  fought 
bravely  till  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  due  credit  to  all 
who  fought  well,  but  those  who  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  must  be  mentioned,  and  among 
them  the  Fifth  Ohio.  When  ordered  to  advance, 
they  marched  forward  unflinching,  supported  by 
die  Fourteenth  and  Thirteenth  Indiana,  and  when 
in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy’s  cannon,  and  when 
they  could  almost  touch  them  with  their  bayo¬ 
nets,  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  which  killed 
instantly  fifteen  of  them,  and  brought  many  of 
them  wounded  to  the  earth.  The  man  who  bore 
die  colors  was  shot  down,  but  another  seized  them 
and  he  was  also  killed,  and  the  third  had  fallen, 
when  Capt.  Geo  B.  Wilcomb  took  them  and  boro 
diem  onward,  and  was  also  killed.  In  this  gallant 
onset  a  colonel  was  killed — Colonel  Murray,  who, 
while  leading  his  regiment  to  the  charge,  fell 
dead  from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  Seventh 
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Ohio  suffered  terribly  while  debouching  through 
the  woods  which  skirted  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  narrow  clay  road.  The  enemy  never  exhib¬ 
ited  themselves  to  view,  but  shot  from  behind 
their  cover  of  stone  walls  or  forest-trees  ;  and  it 
is  very  significant  that  among  those  of  their  dead 
who  were  left  upon  the  field,  not  one  but  was 
shot  through  the  head. 

The  Eighty -fourth  Pennsylvania  suffered  more 
than  any  other.  This  regiment,  of  which  there 
were  only  three  hundred  engaged,  lost  twenty- 
three  in  killed  and  sixty-three  in  wounded,  one 
third  of  them  falling  from  the  bullets  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  among  them  Colonel  Murray,  already 
alluded  to,  and  Capt.  Gregory  and  Lieut.  Ream. 
Another  of  the  unfortunates  was  Col.  Thoburn, 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  breast,  not  dangerously, 
however. 

The  firing  ceased,  and  the  enemy  fell  rapidly 
back  towards  Newton.  Gen.  Banks  had  been 
called  awa}r  to  Washington,  and  was  not  present 
during  the  battle,  but  arrived  this  morning  early, 
and  resumed  the  command,  and  now  follows  up 
the  enemy  most  vigorously,  driving  him  very 
rapidly  before  him,  and  is  to-night  in  Strasburg, 
expecting  that  the  enemy  will  make  a  stand,  so 
as  to  cover  their  baggage-trains. 

The  Federal  loss  as  ascertained  thus  far,  is  less 
than  one  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred  wound¬ 
ed.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  much  greater.  En¬ 
gaged  in  the  battle  on  that  side  were  twelve  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantiy,  twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  Ashby’s  cavalry,  a  magnificent  regiment,  and 
vastly  superior  to  our  own  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Of  these  forces  two  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  seized  near  the  enemy’s  right  wing 
by  our  Michigan  cavalry,  under  Col.  Broadhead. 
Ambulances  were  bringing  in  the  wounded  all  the 
night  and  day,  and  of  the  enemy,  those  who 
were  not  taken  off  the  field  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  Not  less  than  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  Many  have 
said  that  the  severity  of  the  battle  was  greater 
than  that  of  Bull  Run,  and  even  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  in  his  retreat,  declared  to  the  country  folks 
as  he  passed  that  he  never  had  seen  such  fight¬ 
ing  before.  It  was  indeed  terrific  to  behold,  and 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  officers  who  mingled  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  who  was  himself 
through  all  the  Crimean  war,  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  terrible  a  fight. 

The  number  of  surgeons  was  insufficient  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  wounded.  Our  experience  was  simi¬ 
lar  in  North-Carolina,  and  a  deficiency  in  the 
surgical  department  has  been  felt  in  every  quarter 
of  the  army,  whenever  a  large  number  of  wound¬ 
ed  fall  in  battle.  Among  those  whom  we  have 
of  the  enemy’s  dead,  the  highest  in  rank  is  a 
major.  Four  wounded  officers  are  prisoners ; 
one  of  them  has  both  eyes  shot  out.  Hundreds 
of  the  enemy’s  muskets  were  taken,  of  every 
variety,  from  the  very  finest  to  altered  flint¬ 
locks. 

Those  who  fought  were  all  Virginians  except 
an  Irish  regiment,  who  are  said  to  have  thrown 
down  their  arms  twice  and  to  have  taken  them 


I  again  when  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  them  to  bo 
fired  into. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  “WHIG”  ACCOUNT* 

The  subjoined  account  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  bril¬ 
liant  encounter  with  the  enemy  in  the  lower  val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  should  have  reached  us  several 
days  ago.  It  is  from  a  distinguished  and  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable  source,  and  we  give  it  insertion, 
notwithstanding  much  of  the  information  it  im¬ 
parts  has  been  anticipated. 

Staunton,  March  31. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Whig : 

I  send  you  such  particulars  as  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  of  the  bloody  battle  near  Winchester. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  accounts  of  the 
details  of  the  conflict,  as  those  engaged  can  only 
speak  of  what  occurred  in  the  range  of  their  ob¬ 
servation,  and  they  were  kept  too  busy  to  look 
much  around  them.  From  all  accounts  it  was 
the  most  desperate  contest  of  the  war.  Many 
who  participated  in  both  engagements  think  that 
Manassas  was  child’s  play  compared  with  Win¬ 
chester,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  loss  on  our 
side  was  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
engaged,  and  that  of  the  enemy  still  greater, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  their  opinion  is  well 
founded. 

Gen.  Jackson’s  official  report  will  give  the  only 
reliable  account  of  the  battle  as  a  whole ;  but  we 
have  gathered  some  facts  from  those  engaged, 
and  civilians,  who  left  Winchester  since  the  fight, 
which  will  shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 

I  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  number 
of  infantry  engaged  on  our  side  was  two  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred.  In  addition  to  these  were 
the  Rockingham  and  Augusta  batteries,  and  pro¬ 
bably  some  others,  making  an  aggregate  force  of 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred.  The  force  of 
the  enemy  was  about  twelve  thousand. 

For  many  hours  our  little  band  of  heroes  main¬ 
tained  their  stand  against  the  overwhelming  hosts 
of  the  enemy,  and  finally  withdrew  in  good  order, 
when  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  foe  threat¬ 
ened  to  surround  them. 

The  first  rumor  was,  that  Jackson  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  dreadfully  worsted.  But 
this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Jackson  was  duly 
apprised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
acted  with  his  eyes  wide  open  in  the  whole  affair. 
His  object  was  to  give  the  enemy  a  foretaste  of 
what  they  had  to  expect  in  the  valley,  and  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  result,  I  am  sure 
“  Old  Stonewall  ”  is. 

I  learn  through  a  gentleman  who  left  Win¬ 
chester  on  Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Philip  Williams 
and  other  gentlemen  applied  to  the  Federal  com¬ 
mander  for  permission  to  bury  our  dead.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  pious  duty  was  performed 
in  a  suitable  manner.  The  number  of  our  dead 
was  eighty-three,  which  has  been  increased  by 
subsequent  deaths  to  about  ninety.  Our  whole 
loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  was  four 

*  This  buttle  is  called  by  the  rebels,  the  battle  of  Kerns- 
town. 
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hundred  and  sixty-five.  Of  these  about  two 
hundred  were  wounded.  Most  of  the  wounded 
have  been  brought  to  Staunton,  where  they  are 
comfortably  quartered  and  are  cared  for  in  the 
hospital,  which  has  been  established  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  commodious  buildings  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
wounds  are  slight,  involving  no  permanent  dis¬ 
ability.  The  wounded  are  cheerful  and  anxious 
to  be  sufficiently  restored  to  their  respective  com¬ 
mands. 

Reliable  advices  from  Winchester  represent  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  at  near  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  the  wounded  at  a  much  larger 
figure.  It  is  said  that  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Winchester 
for  transportation  Northward.  These,  as  we 
suppose,  were  the  elite ,  whose  friends  were  able 
to  incur  the  cost  of  removal.  The  mass,  of 
course,  were  buried  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
battle-field. 

Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disparity 
of  the  casualties  in  the  two  armies,  I  learn  from 
some  of  our  men  that  the  enemy  were  so  thick 
that  it  was  impossible  for  our  men  to  miss. 
Every  shot  took  effect — if  missing  the  column 
at  which  it  was  aimed,  it  was  sure  to  hit  in  the 
rear. 

The  most  deadly  strife  occurred  near  the  boun- 
darjr  of  two  fields  which  were  separated  by  a 
stone  wall.  One  of  our  regiments  was  in  one 
field  and  six  Yankee  regiments  in  the  other.  At 
first  they  fired  across  the  wall,  but  after  a  while 
each  party  advanced  on  a  run,  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  shelter  of  the  wall ;  our  men  reached 
it  first,  and  the  Yankees  were  then  about  forty 
yards  distant.  Our  men  immediately  dropped 
on  their  knees,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired 
deadly  volleys  into  the  advancing  lines  of  the 
enemy.  The  effect  was  terrific,  and  it  is  said  that 
an  Ohio  and  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which 
were  in  advance,  were  almost  annihilated.  It  is 
said  that  after  this  fire  not  more  than  twenty 
men  of  one  of  these  regiments  were  left  standing. 

I  learn  that  the  regiments  engaged  in  this 
terrible  contest  were  Burke’s  and  Fulkerson’s, 
which  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Col. 
Echols  is  said  to  have  acted  with  signal  courage, 
coolness  and  ability,  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that 
Col.  Allen  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the 
stamp  of  falsehood  on  the  slanders  that  were  cir¬ 
culated  against  him  at  Manassas.  My  informant 
remarked :  “  He  had  covered  himself  all  over 
with  glory.”  In  referring  to  these  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as,  by  imputation, 
disparaging  others.  Every  man  did  his  duty 
nobly,  and  I  learn  that  Gen.  Jackson  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  a  band  of  heroes. 
The  Fifth  Virginia  regiment  was  held  in  reserve, 
and  did  not  participate  actively  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  fight,  but  was  called  in  to  perform  the 
perilous  task  of  covering  the  retreat.  This  duty 
it  performed  nobly,  losing  many  of  its  gallant 
members,  but  dealing  death  and  destruction  upon 
the  enemy,  who  were  kept  at  bay. 


We  lost  two  guns  in  the  battle — one  from  the 
Rockbridge  and  one  from  the  Augusta  battery. 
The  Rockbridge  gun  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball 
and  disabled.  The  loss  of  the  other  was  caused 
by  the  killing  of  one  of  the  horses,  which  fright¬ 
ened  the  others,  and  caused  them  to  turn  sud¬ 
denly  and  capsize  the  carriage.  The  enemy  were 
close  upon  us,  and  left  no  time  to  replace  it. 
Our  men,  however,  cut  out  and  secured  all  the 
horses  but  one,  and  he  was  cut  out  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  escaped  from  them,  and  came  galloping 
to  our  camp.  It  would  seem  as  if  even  the  horses 
were  infected  with  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  hatred 
to  the  Yankees. 

Col.  Echols’  left  arm  was  broken  by  a  rifle  or 
musket-ball,  about  four  inches  below  the  shoul¬ 
der.  He  was  quite  comfortable  when  I  visited 
him,  and  I  hope  will  save  his  arm. 

_  The  report  here  is,  that  the  enemy  lost  eight  or 
nine  colonels,  and  a  large  number  of  officers  of 
inferior  grade. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Augusta  militia  went 
to  join  Jackson  this  day  week,  and  the  residue, 
who  required  a  few  days  to  make  their  prepara¬ 
tions,  are  rapidly  assembling  to  leave,  this  after¬ 
noon.  As  I  write,  the  spirit-stirring  drum  and 
ear-piercing  fife  are  calling  them  to  their  rendez¬ 
vous.  They  are  a  noble  set  of  man,  and  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  When  they 
reach  their  destination  Augusta  will  have  in  the 
field  three  regiments,  besides  Imboden’s  and 
Walter’s  batteries,  and  Patrick’s  and  Sterre-tt’s 
companies  of  cavalry. 

All  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  near  Win¬ 
chester  were,  I  believe,  from  Virginia,  except  a 
company  or  two  from  Maryland. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  regiments  engaged. 
They  were  nine  in  number,  but  reduced  to  skele¬ 
tons  by  furloughs.  Among  them  were  Allen’s, 
Harman’s,  Fulkerson’s,  Patton’s,  Echols’,  Cum¬ 
min’s,  Burke’s,  and  Preston’s,  (now  Moore’s.) 
Allen’s,  Fulkerson’s,  Burke’s,  and  Echols’,  I  be- 
live,  suffered  most. 


Doc.  104. 

THE  EXHUMATION  AT  BULL  RUN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Belvidere  Press ,  who 
accompanied  Gov.  Sprague  to  the  field  of  Bull 
Run,  to  recover  the  mortal  remains  of  those  gal¬ 
lant  Rhode  Islanders  who  there  found  their  graves, 
gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  some  of 
the  sorrowful  scenes  the  party  witnessed : 

The  cavalry  pushed  on  over  the  Warrenton 
turnpike,  while  the  Governor  and  staff  went  down 
to  the  memorable  bridge  where  the  Second  battery 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  guns.  The  object  of 
this  visit  was  to  see  if  any  graves  were  there¬ 
abouts,  as  it  was  in  the  slaughter  that  occurred 
at  this  spot  Capt.  S.  J.  Smith  is  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  life.  But  no  sign  of  a  grave  could  be  dis¬ 
covered,  no  marks  of  a  burial  were  discovered  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  bridge  itself  was  blown  up  and 
destroyed.  The  party  then  crossed  the  fields  to 
the  fording  place  near  Sudley  Church,  there  went 
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through  the  stream,  and  joined  the  cavalry  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  near  the  little  house  to 
the  left  of  the  church  where  Slocum  and  Ballou 
died,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  they  were  in¬ 
terred.  Mr.  Richardson  at  once  recognised  the 
spot,  and  pointed  out  the  graves  of  the  heroes, 
and  the  preparations  for  exhuming  were  at  once 
commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

During  this  time,  the  Governor,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Clark  and  the  remainder  of  his  staff,  rode  in 
search  of  the  place  where  poor  Tower  lay.  And 
now  occurs  an  incident  which  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  pen.  It  causes  a  shudder  to  hear  or  to  relate. 
But  it  is  true — alas !  too  true. 

The  party  had  but  just  commenced  digging, 
the  troopers  had  lifted  out  but  one  or  twm  shov¬ 
el  sful  of  earth,  when  a  negro  girl  came  down 
through  the  woods  from  a  house  near  by  on  the 
hill,  and  watched  the  proceedings.  Suddenly 
she  came  up  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  asked 
if  they  were  not  digging  for  Col.  Slocum’s  body. 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said  : 
“  You’re  too  late.  The  Georgia  regiment  have 
dug  him  up  a  good  many  weeks  ago  to  procure 
his  bones  for  trophies.  [It  sickens  me  to  write 
the  revolting  account.  ]  That  his  body  had 
been  burnt  for  this  purpose,  and  finding  the 
bones  consume  with  the  flesh,  and  the  stench  in¬ 
tolerable,  they  had  thrown  dirt  on  the  fire  to 
extinguish  it.” 

She  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  cannibal 
rites  occurred,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  coal  and 
cinders,  the  horror-stricken  party  saw  verified  the 
woman’s  almost  incredible  narration.  She  also 
guided  the  party  to  a  spot  a  little  farther  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  brook,  and  in  the  water, 
stopped  by  a  little  clump  of  bushes,  the  blanket 
and  shirt  stripped  from  the  body  were  floating  in 
the  current.  The  calico  shirt,  from  its  pattern 
and  figure,  was  at  once  pronounced  by  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  nursed  him  in  his  last  moments,  to 
be  that  of  Major  Ballou,  and  not  of  Col.  Slocum. 
After  circumstances  also  proved  that  the  ghouls 
had  mistaken  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  and 
that  the  fate  intended  for  the  remains  of  Col. 
Slocum  was  received  by  those  of  the  heroic  and 
unfortunate  Major  Ballou. 

I  write  this  with  a  trembling  hand  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  heart.  I  would  have  spared  you  the  pain  of 
such  a  narration,  but  a  calm,  clear  version  of  this 
fiendish  outrage  must  be  given,  and  sensibility 
laid  aside  for  the  moment. 

The  ashes  and  bones  were  gathered  with  scru¬ 
pulous  care,  and,  wrapped  in  the  blanket,  were 
with  the  clothes  laid  carefully  in  the  coffin. 

The  body  of  Col.  Slocum  was  discovered  to  be 
unmutilated.  It  was  enveloped  in  his  blanket, 
and  had  been  contained  in  a  rude  box.  So  well- 
defined  were  the  distinguishing  traits,  that  none 
of  the  party  failed  to  recognise  instantly  and  with 
certainty  the  identity  of  the  remains. 

With  uncovered  heads,  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
burial-case,  which  in  each  case  was  marked  with 
the  name  and  date  of  disinterment. 

For  the  purpose  of  gleaning  further  intelligence 
about  this  horrible  affair,  the  Governor  and  Col. 


Arnold  visited  the  house  from  whence  the  colored 
girl  had  issued,  and  there  conversed  with  the  oc¬ 
cupants,  who  corroborated  every  word  the  girl  had 
said.  Mr.  Coleman  also  made  inquiries  at  an¬ 
other  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  held  a  long 
conversation  with  a  white  woman  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  who  had  nursed  our  sick  and  wounded  at 
Sudley  Church.  She  assured  him  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  and  had  ex¬ 
postulated,  begged  and  entreated  that  the  dead 
should  be  held  sacred,  but  the  savages  mocked 
at  her ;  and  then,  finding  all  endeavors  useless, 
she  had  saved  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  preserved  it 
for  his  fl’iends,  who  she  was  confident  some  day 
would  appear,  and  this  lock  of  hair  she  gave  to 
Mr.  Coleman.  The  men  who  performed  this  hell¬ 
ish  deed  were  members  of  the  Twenty  -  first 
Georgia  regiment ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  Georgia  regiments  that  the  Second 
Rhode  Island  had  met  and  vanquished  on  the 
battle-field. 

On  through  the  woods  again,  across  brooks  the 
horses  waded  and  floundered,  the  mire  was  deep, 
and  night  had  set  in,  but  on  went  the  little  band, 
until  the  cavalcade  emerged  on  the  battle-ground 
of  Bull  Run.  The  tired  horses,  shivering  and 
trembling,  were  picketed  to  the  fences,  and  by 
the  flaring  candles,  for  no  lanterns  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  search  was  commenced  for  Capt.  Tow¬ 
er  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Clark,  by 
looking  from  a  window  in  the  house  where  he  lay 
wounded  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Mathews,  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
the  Captain  was  interred. 

The  ground  was  wet  and  marshy,  and  as  often 
as  a  spadeful  of  earth  was  thrown  from  the  grave 
the  water  would  trickle  in. 

The  work  was  therefore  reluctantly  deferred 
until  the  morrow,  and  the  party,  tired  and  mourn¬ 
ful,  clustered  in  the  little  white  hospital-building 
in  which  our  wounded  men  were  carried  on  the 
twenty-first  of  July.  All  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  blankets,  and,  with  saddles  for  pillows, 
sought  repose  on  the  hard  floor. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  water  stood  in 
pools  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  it  had 
rained  heavily  in  the  night,  and  a  ditch  was  dug 
around  the  graves  to  facilitate  digging,  and  the 
bodies  were  again  uncovered. 

The  dead  were  all  found  buried  with  their  faces 
downward,  as  a  mark  of  foul  indignity,  and  thus 
lay  in  “  one  red  burial  blent.”  Poor  fellows  !  the 
tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  troopers  as  they 
reverently  gazed  upon  their  dead  comrades  in 
arms. 

The  body  of  Capt.  Tower  was  identified  by  Col. 
Arnold,  who>  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  among  all  the 
saddened  group  in  his  endeavors  to  recognise  his 
remains.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that, 
guided  by  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Richardson 
and  Clark,  the  precise  locality  of  each  of  the  re¬ 
mains  recovered  was  satisfactorily  determined, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  party  who,  as  l 
am  informed,  left  Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  remains  of  Lieut.  Prescott,  fail- 
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ed,  for  some  reason,  to  join  this  expedition,  and 
consequently  no  guide  was  at  hand  to  aid  in  find¬ 
ing  his  remains. 

Doc.  1041. 

CAPTURE  OF  UNION  CITY,  TENN. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  minute 
account  of  this  affair : 

Above  Island  No.  Ten,  Monday,  March  81, 1862. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  clearing  out  of  that  pestiferous  cen- 
trepot  of  treason,  Union  City. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  that  when  the 
National  fleet  first  came  down  here,  it  found 
Hickman  in  possession  of  a  company  of  confeder¬ 
ate  vagabonds,  who  plundered,  insulted  and  out¬ 
raged  the  citizens  of  Hickman,  under  the  pretence 
of  serving  the  Dixie  government.  For  a  week  or 
so  after  this  they  held  possession  of  the  place, 
and  compelled  all  who  had  shown  any  evidence 
of  satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  the  National  fleet 
to  leave  the  town.  The  gunboat  Louisville,  Capt. 
Dove,  about  this  time  went  up  and  anchored 
abreast  of  the  town.  This,  together  with  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Twenty-second  Missouri,  under  Col. 
Foster,  that  took  possession  of  the  town,  convinc¬ 
ed  the  rebels  that  thereafter  there  would  be  more 
danger  than  profit  in  remaining  to  insult  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants ;  hence,  true  to  their  in¬ 
stincts,  they  sought  a  less  exposed  locality. 

Dr.  Catlett  and  some  other  citizens  of  Hick¬ 
man,  last  week  visited  Commodore  Foote,  and 
asked  reenforcements,  as  they  feared  that  a  body 
of  rebels  at  Union  City  were  being  largely  reen¬ 
forced,  and  might  eventually  prove  troublesome. 
The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  on  Sunday  two 
transports  arrived  at  the  levee,  bringing  up  the 
Twenty  -  seventh  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Buford, 
and  the  Fifteenth  Missouri,  Colonel  Hogg.  The 
thing  was  managed  very  quietly,  so  much  so  that 
no  one  at  No.  Ten  suspected  the  destination  of 
the  regiments,  nor  were  even  the  Union  citizens 
of  Hickman  admitted  into  the  plans  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  commander,  Col.  Buford.  By  mere  chance  I 
had  gone  up  to  the  town  in  the  morning,  and  thus 
was  present  when  they  arrived,  without  suspect¬ 
ing  the  object  of  their  coming. 

Soon  after  arriving,  Col.  Buford  gave  out  that 
he  had  come  to  the  town  merely  to  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  specimen  of  National  Troops ;  and  further¬ 
more  that,  a  little  after  noon,  he  would  treat  the 
citizens  to  a  grand  review  of  all  the  National 
forces  in  the  town.  This  information  being  circu¬ 
lated,  aroused  tho  curiosity  of  everybody,  and  had 
the  effect  to  send  all  who  could  walk  down  to  the 
levee  to  witness  the  grand  display. 

Just  as  soon  as  they  were  all' there,  a  battery 
of  six  rifled  pieces,  under  Capt.  Spastmon  of  the 
Second  Illinois  artillery,  and  some  two  hundred 
Second  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Lieut. -Col.  Hogg, 
that  were  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
quietly  limbered  and  saddled  and  pushed  along 
the  “lower  road  ”  in  the  direction  of  Union  City. 


An  hour  or  so  after  they  had  gone,  the  forces  on 
the  transports  were  disembarked,  and,  together 
with  the  battalion  under  Colonel  Foster,  march¬ 
ed  around  town  to  the  inspiriting  music  of  a 
couple  of  excellent  martial  bands.  About  three 
p.m.,  conceiving  that  the  cavalry  and  artillery  had 
obtained  a  sufficient  start,  Col.  Buford  struck  for 
Union  City,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  men 
a  little  march  into  the  country  after  their  long 
confinement  on  the  boats.  Col.  Foster  remained 
behind,  with  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  the 
city  on  any  pretence  until  the  result  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  should  become  known. 

I  may  say  here  that  the  secessionists  in  Hick¬ 
man,  for  the  last  week,  have  been  throwing  out 
hints  of  trouble  from  Union  City ;  giving  our 
forces  to  understand  that  the  gallant  chivalry 
would  be  in  some  morning  for  breakfast  in  Hick¬ 
man,  after  giving  themselves  an  appetite  therefor 
by  demolishing  utterly  the  Hessians  that  profan¬ 
ed  the  sacred  soil  with  their  presence. 

We  pushed  on  after  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  a  little  after  sundown  overtook  them  about 
four  miles  from  Union  City.  It  was  determined 
to  camp  there  for  the  night,  and  make  the  attack 
early  in  the  morning.  The  men,  who  had  one 
day’s  rations  in  their  knapsacks,  took  a  “cold 
bite  ”  for  supper,  and  then,  after  posting  a  strong 
guard,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets  and 
lay  down  on  their  arms  to  sleep.  No  fires  were 
of  course  allowed,  but  the  night  was  as  ivarm  as 
the  evenings  of  August  in  our  more  northern  lati¬ 
tudes. 

About  four  a.m.,  the  troops  were  quietly  gotten 
in  order,  and  the  march  resumed.  Great  caution 
was  observed  to  prevent  our  falling  into  an  am¬ 
buscade,  which  it  was  more  than  probable  might 
be  found  at  any  step  of  our  progress.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  favorable  for  such  an  operation.  The  road, 
the  whole  distance  from  Hickman,  leads  through 
a  densely  wooded  country,  broken  here  and  there 
b}r  clearings,  on  which  the  wheat  and  grass  are 
already  growing  in  green  and  velvety  luxuriance. 

A  small  cavalry  force  kept  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  and  carefully  examined  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  road  as  we  proceeded.  Not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  hostility  showed  itself  till 
we  reached  a  point  about  two  miles  this  side  of 
Union  City.  Here,  just  where  the  road  crosses 
the  railway,  our  advance  encountered  a  strong 
picket  force  of  the  rebels.  Both  parties  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  at  long  range ;  but  after  firing  some 
twenty  shots,  the  enemy  turned  and  disappeared 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  of  their  own  raising,  as  they 
fled  in  to  give  the  alarm.  The  National  column 
immediately  pushed  on  after  them  so  vigorously 
that  they  had  scarcely  given  the  alarm  to  the 
main  body  ere  our  men  were  on  them. 

Union  City  is  at  the  junction  of  the  railroads 
from  Columbus  and  Hickman,  and  consists  of  a 
depot,  a  dozen  indifferent  wooden  buildings,  the 
whole  situated  in  a  clearing  less  than  a  mile  in 
diameter.  As  we  reached  within  a  half-mile  or  so 
of  this  clearing,  the  road  widened  somewhat,  the 
trees  became  thinner,  enabling  one  to  see  the  set¬ 
tlement.  As  we  reached  this  point,  we  first  no- 
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ticed  the  white  tents  of  the  rebels  to  the  left  of 
the  town,  and  next  the  rebels  themselves  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  across  the  road,  with  his 
wings  extending  into  the  timber  on  either  side. 

The  column  was  instantly  thrown  into  line  of 
battle  across  the  road,  skirmishers  pushed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  cavalry  sent  off  to  the  left  to  make  a 
detour,  and  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  artillery  turned  to  the  right  of  the  road  and 
took  position  on  a  little  eminence  in  a  wheat-field. 
The  battery  went  into  position  on  a  gallop,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  I  have  written  it,  they  unlim¬ 
bered  and  opened  on  the  rebels. 

Alas !  for  the  chivalry — alas !  for  those  brave  and 
chivalrous  souls  who  profess  to  eat  up  five-fold 
their  number  in  Yankees,  and  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch.  The  whiz  of  their  first  rifled  shot  affected 
them  unpleasantly— the  second  made  them  worse, 
and  then,  as  they  looked  and  saw  a  regiment  of 
steel  coming  straight  at  their  breasts,  and  a  force 
of  cavalry  creeping  around  to  their  rear,  and  re¬ 
flected  for  a  moment  how  unpleasant  were  the 
sensations  caused  by  bayonet,  sabre  and  cannon- 
shot,  they  turned  tail  and  ingloriously  fled,  without 
firing  a  gun ! 

It  would  have  amused  an  admirer  of  speed  to 
have  seen  these  “natural  lords  of  the  soil”  travel 
— to  have  seen  these  chivalrous  scions— these  “  dy- 
ing-in-the-last-ditch”  fellows — these  warm-blood¬ 
ed,  gallant  sons  of  the  sunny  South  drop  their 
old  shot-guns,  drop  their  variegated  blankets,  and 
shoot  with  straight  coat-tails  as  fast  as  long  legs, 
and  be-threshed  and  be-spurred  horses  could  carry 
them,  and  all  this  from  a  force  not  half  their  own 
in  numbers!  The  platform  seemed  to  be,  “A 
fair  start,  or  any  start,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost;”  the  bull-calf,  to  which  Falstaff  was 
likened,  never  so  ran  and  roared  as  did  these  val¬ 
iant  haters  of  Yankees — these  bowie-knife,  whis¬ 
ky-brave,  nobly-descended  sons  of  the  Huguenots. 
Jamais  arriere  seemed  to  be  the  motto  of  all ;  and 
frantic  and  superhuman  were  the  efforts  made  by 
each  to  bring  no  disgrace  upon  so  worthy  a  senti¬ 
ment. 

Some  seven  individuals,  who  were  swindled  in 
getting  a  fair  start,  were  cut  off  by  our  cavalry, 
and  preferring  surrender  to  death,  quietly  laid 
down  their  arms  and  gave  themselves  up.  These 
were  all  the  prisoners  taken ;  the  balance  made 
good  their  escape,  and  probably  ere  this  are  safe 
in  Memphis,  and  are  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the 
rebels  there  by  relating  how  they  slew  hecatombs 
of  Yankees,  and  after  demolishing  them  complete¬ 
ly,  fell  back  in  accordance  with  a  “previous  or¬ 
der.” 

The  haste  of  the  rebels  was  such  in  leaving, 
that  'they  left  all  their  tents  standing  and  their 
personal  property  untouched.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  stores  at  the  depot,  but  these  had 
been  placed  on  a  train  several  days  before,  and 
were  run  off  early  Monday  morning.  The  only 
articles  found  were  the  tents  and  baggage,  and  a 
mail-bag  full  of  letters  that  had  apparently  just 
arrived,  and  had  not  been  distributed. 

Our  forces  advanced,  preserving  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle,  until  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  clearing. 


The  artillery  was  then  brought  forward,  and  placed 
in  a  position  so  as  to  command  the  country  in 
every  direction;  after  which,  guards  being  sta¬ 
tioned,  a  leisurely  examination  was  made  of  the 
town.  There  were  a  few  people  left,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  greatest  joy  at  the  sight  and  success 
of  the  Union  troops.  As  a  matter  of  course  they 
were  Union — always  had  been  Union — and  were 
only  kept  from  a  free  expression  of  their  senti¬ 
ments  by  the  presence  of  the  Southern  soldiers. 
These  expressions  of  loyalty  were  not  taken  at 
par ;  in  fact,  I  have  the  assurance  that  there  is 
not  a  loyal  soul  in  the  whole  place,  except,  it  may 
be,  among  the  negroes. 

These  came  around  in  great  numbers,  and 
seemed  mightily  pleased  at  the  pageantry  afforded 
by  the  military  gathering.  One  gaily-dressed  fe¬ 
male,  who  is  blacker  than  a  stormy  midnight,  re¬ 
marked  to  another  ebony  damsel  in  my  hearing, 
that  “  Dem  Yankees  is  a  heap  better  lookin’  dan 
de  Suthen  fellows !”  She  further  remarked  that 
she  was  “  gwine  to  hev  a  dress  made  of  red,  white 
and  blue,”  which,  of  course,  would  be  a  compli¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  character  to  the  National 
cause,  and  together  with  black,  would  afford  a 
highly  artistic  grouping  of  colors. 

The  rebel  force  holding  this  place  was  composed 
as  follows  :  Twenty -first  Tennessee,  Lieut.- Col. 
Tilman,  and  seven  companies  of  cavalry,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Jackson. 

The  Twenty -first  Tennessee  numbered  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  men,  and  is  the  regiment  for¬ 
merly  commanded  by  Col.  Pickett.  The  cavalry 
was  commanded  by  Col.  Logwood,  but  since  the 
affair  at  Columbus,  he  from  some  cause,  has  con¬ 
cluded  to  resign.  The  entire  force,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  was  about  one  thousand  men.  The  infantry 
were  well  armed,  having  in  a  majority  of  cases 
either  Minie  muskets  or  French  rifles ;  the  cavalry 
had  sabres,  carbines,  and  generally  navy  revolv¬ 
ers. 

Several  flags  and  guidons  were  left  behind. 
One  of  the  latter  is  marked  “  C.  S.,”  and  beneath 
this  “M.  L.  D.,”  either  Memphis  or  Mississippi 
Light  Dragoons.  The  usual  number  of  shot-guns, 
blankets  and  other  rebel  equipments,  were  found 
lying  around  loose,  and  were,  in  the  case  of  the 
first-named,  loaded  into  a  wagon  and  carried  off. 
The  blankets  were  discreetly  let  alone,  as  it  is  a 
very  generally  well-known  fact,  that  rebel  cloth¬ 
ing  is  about  as  full  of  a  certain  nameless  insect 
as  the  rebels  themselves  are  full  of  chivalry  and 
superiority  to  the  balance  of  human  kind,  espe¬ 
cially  that  portion  known  as  Yankees. 

The  tents  and  barracks  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  the  mail-bag  hoisted  into  a  wagon,  and 
soon  after  the  National  column  started  for  Hick¬ 
man,  which  place  they  reached  about  three  o’clock 
this  afternoon.  Our  arrival  was  the  occasion  of 
no  little  rejoicing  to  the  Union  citizens,  and  of 
chagrin  to  the  disloyal.  During  our  absence  it 
was  confidently  predicted  by  the  latter  that  we 

would  “  catch - ”  at  Union  City ;  and  so  certain 

did  some  of  them  feel  of  it,  that  they  got  pretty 
drunk,  so  as  to  have  a  good  start  on  a  big  drunk 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  our  defeat  should  arrive. 
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Thus  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  did  Col.  Buford 
cleanse  one  of  the  sinks  of  treason  in  a  style  that 
will  effectually  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment.  The  National  troops  did 
not  lose  a  single  man.  The  rebels  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  two.  One  man  had  both  his  legs  torn 
off  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  the  other  was  struck 
in  the  breast ;  both  were  killed  almost  instantly. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Louisville  ran  up¬ 
stream  and  fired  a  cheery  salute,  which  found 
an  echo  among  the  vivacious  huzzas  of  the  land 
forces,  and  the  sullen  curses  of  the  discontented 
secessionists. 


Doc.  105. 

FIGHT  AT  BLACK  JACK  FOREST,  TENN. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR  SUNGER. 

Camp  Shiloh,  Headquarters  First  Division,  XJ.9.A., ) 
West-Tennessee,  March  28,  1862.  ) 

Sir  :  The  expedition  set  on  foot  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  intercepting  communication  on  the  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  started  about  six 
o’clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  the  road  to¬ 
ward  Corinth,  in  the  following  order : 

Major  S.  M.  Bowman  having  the  right  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  detachment  of  the  Fourth  Illinois 
cavalry,  eighty-six  men,  company  M,  Captain 
George  Dodge,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  company  I,  Lieut.  Hopeman  command¬ 
ing,  and  a  part  of  company  L,  Lieut.  Merriman 
commanding ;  and  all  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  in  regimental  order,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  T.  Heath;  Lieut.  Charles 
Chapin,  with  a  platoon  of  company  L,  of  the 
Fourth  Illinois,  preceded  the  column  as  advance- 
guards. 

Col.  Johnson,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Illinois, 
and  the  undersigned,  accompanied  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  Lieut. -Colonel  Heath  having  the  chief  com¬ 
mand. 

The  march  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
caution,  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  without  interruption  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles,  when  at  a  place  known  as  Black  .Jack 
Forest,  about  nine  o’clock,  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  Chapin,  across 
and  near  the  road,  with  their  pieces  ready  to 
fire  on  the  advance-guard.  Lieut.  Chapin,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  instantly  discharged  his 
pistol,  and  was  immediately  seconded  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  carbine  by  one  of  the  men,  which 
had  the  effect  to  frighten  the  horses  -of  the  ene¬ 
my  and  disconcert  his  fire,  and  thereby  save  the 
advance-guard  from  the  raking  fire  of  buckshot 
and  balls  prepared  for  them. 

Major  Bowman,  with  the  utmost  promptitude, 
deployed  his  entire  command  into  line,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  on  the  enemy,  driving  him  as  far 
as  he  could  be  seen. 

After  retreating  a  short  distance  into  the  forest 
the  enemy  made  a  stand,  partly  in  front  and 


partly  on  our  right  flank.  Thus  far  the  only 
force  engaged  was  company  M,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Dodge,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  this 
officer,  aided  by  Lieut.  Allshouse,  conducted 
this  advance  upon  the  enemy  amidst  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  night-time,  and  through  the  forest 
in  a  most  fearless  and  gallant  style,  and  that  his 
men  behaved  with  all  the  coolness  and  bravery 
of  veterans. 

By  this  time  company  I,  and  the  remainder  of 
company  L,  came  up  in  perfect  order,  ranging  in 
front  of  that  part  of  the  enemy’s  force  which  had 
formed  on  our  right,  and  within  thirty  yards  of 
his  line.  But  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  even  at 
that  distance,  whether  we  might  not  be  looking 
at  our  friends  instead  of  the  enemy,  and  our  fire 
was  reserved  for  that  reason. 

W e  were  not,  however,  long  kept  in  doubt  on 
that  subject,  for  very  soon  the  enemy  poured  his 
fire  into  our  ranks  and  over  our  heads,  making 
the  woods  luminous  along  the  whole  line,  to 
which  a  response  was  made  by  our  carbines, 
such  as  caused  him  to  break  and  run  in  every 
direction,  leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Company  I  received  the  heaviest  part  of  this 
fire,  and  in  reply  delivered  their  charge,  which 
first  broke  the  enemy’s  line. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  an  action  by  night, 
on  horseback,  and  in  a  forest,  it  is  much  more 
hazardous  to  pursue,  under  like  difficulties,  an 
unrelenting  foe  in  his  own  country  and  on  his 
own  ground.  It  was  therefore  deemed  prudent 
not  to  pursue.  We  took  two  prisoners  on  the 
spot.  Four  of  our  men  were  wounded  —  none 
severely — and  none  killed.  Two  of  our  horses 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Our  guide, 
upon  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  we  were 
wholly  dependent,  was  wounded  at  the  first  fire, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  going  on.  The  Fifth 
Ohio  cavalry,  being  in  the  rear,  had  no  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  engaging  in  the  action,  and  were 
not  employed. 

We  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
the  enemy’s  force,  or  the  full  result  of  the  action, 
until  the  next  day,  when  it  was  ascertained,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  on 
the  road  over  which  the  enemy  had  passed,  and 
from  the  prisoners  taken,  that  his  force  was  five 
hundred  strong.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  he 
imagined  himself  met  by  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery;  that  he  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  without  any  regard  to  roads, 
leaving  the  evidences  of  his  flight  scattered  for 
miles  around. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  he  contemplat¬ 
ed  a  night  attack  on  our  encampment  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Landing,  which  design  was  thus  complete¬ 
ly  frustrated. 

We  recovered  several  horses  at  least  four  miles 
from  the  battle-ground,  which  had  been  mired 
down  in  a  swamp,  and  abandoned  by  their  riders, 
in  their  extraordinary  flight. 

We  could  not  ascertain  the  number  of  the  ene¬ 
my  killed  and  wounded.  Nor  is  it  important. 
The  great  moral  fact  is  palpable,  that  a  small 
force  of  eighty  -  six  cavalry  met,  on  his  own 
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ground,  five  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
and  put  him  to  rout. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D.  Sunger, 

Major  Fifty-fifth  Iliinou. 

Aid-de-Camp  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  Commanding,  etc. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Pittsburgh  Land¬ 
ing,  Tenn.,  March  twenty-first,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  this  affair : 

On  Sunday  last  Major  Bowman,  with  about 
seventy  of  his  battalion,  reconnoitred  westward, 
on  the  road  to  Purdy,  and  when  about  six  miles 
out  overhauled  and  chased  a  force  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  about  one  hundred  strong,  killing  an 
officer  by  the  name  of  W.  R.  Roper,  and  wound¬ 
ing  several  others.  Roper  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  South-Carolina,  and  was  in  the 
rebel  service  at  Pensacola,  as  shown  by  papers 
found  upon  his  person.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  died  instantly.  In  this  little  en¬ 
counter  the  rebels  fled  without  firing  a  shot ; 
consequently  nobody  was  hurt  on  our  side. 

The  following  night  an  expedition  was  started, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
Charleston  and  Memphis  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Juca,  distant  from  this  point  some  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  thus  cut  off  communication  be¬ 
tween  Memphis  and  the  East.  Our  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry  and  a 
part  of  Major  Bowman’s  battalion,  eighty  -  six 
men,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Heath.  The  expedition  was  started  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  intended  making  the 
whole  journey  before  daylight  the  next  morning. 
It  appeared  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  same  time 
organizing  a  night  attack  against  our  encamp¬ 
ment  and  the  transports,  which  were  then  dis¬ 
embarking  troops  at  this  place,  and,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  but  for  the  most  unexpected  meeting  of 
forces  which  ensued,  there  is  no  telling  the  injury 
we  might  have  sustained ;  for  our  forces  at  the 
boats  were  in  a  disorganized  state  at  the  time, 
and  were  scattered  about  in  a  manner  quite  in¬ 
viting  to  the  enemy ;  and  had  the  enemy,  with 
his  large  force  of  cavalry,  rushed  in  upon  us  in 
the  night,  the  consequence  might  have  been  a 
disastrous  stampede  of  our  troops. 

The  rebel  forces,  as  learned  from  some  pri¬ 
soners  taken,  consisted  of  five  hundred  cavalry. 
They  rendezvoused  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  advanced 
on  us  over  the  Corinth  road,  the  same  road  taken 
by  our  expedition,  and  when  out  about  six  miles 
from  here  the  heads  of  the  columns  met.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  enemy  had  the  first 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  crisis;  for  they 
had  halted,  were  prepared  to  receive  us,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  first  fire.  The  collision  occurred  at 
Black  Jack  Forest,  five  miles  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  line.  The  first  intimation  our  forces 
had  that  the  enemy  were  upon  us,  was  from  a 
fierce  fire  into  our  advance-guard,  which  wound¬ 
ed  the  guide  and  several  horses.  The  advance- 
guard,  however,  stood  firm  and  returned  the  fire 
immediately.  Major  Bowman  instantly  threw 


his  command  into  line  of  battle,  and  advanced 
rapidly,  the  enemy  falling  back,  firing  as  he 
went,  while  our  forces  returned  the  fire  with  the 
greatest  promptitude.  They  fell  back  farther 
and  farther  into  the  forest,  and  finally  seemed 
to  make  a  stand;  and  when  they  discharged 
their  double  -  barrelled  shot  -  guns,  loaded  with 
buckshot  and  balls,  they  revealed,  by  the  glare 
of  their  fire,  a  long  line  immediately  in  front, 
and  not  exceeding  sixty  yards  from  us.  Their 
fire  was  on  every  occasion  returned  with  the  car¬ 
bines  of  our  cavalry — that  is,  Bowman’s  portion 
of  it  —  which  threw  their  lines  into  confusion, 
and  they  retreated  apparently  in  great  disorder, 
making  the  wood  fairly  ring  from  the  clatter  of 
their  sabres  and  trappings  as  they  plunged 
through  the  thickets,  followed  by  a  continuous 
fire  from  the  carbines  of  our  men.  Major  Bow¬ 
man  maintained  his  ground,  thinking  the  enemy 
might  return  ;  but  he  gave  no  signs  of  it,  as  the 
clatter  of  sabres  and  pattering  of  their  horses 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  died  entirely 
away. 

The  damage  on  our  side  was  one  guide  and 
four  soldiers  wounded  —  none  seriously  —  two 
horses  killed  and  several  wounded.  Of  course 
we  could  not  tell  what  loss  the  enemy  had  sus¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  must  have  been  considerable. 
We  took  two  prisoners,  who  stated  that  they 
saw  quite  a  number  of  their  side  fall  ;  but 
whether  they  were  killed  or  only  dismounted 
they  did  not  know. 

It  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  our  force  to  re¬ 
turn  with  the  wounded,  as  we  were  then  with¬ 
out  a  guide,  and,  our  plan  of  advancing  upon 
the  railroad  being  discovered,  it  might  result  in 
our  loss,  if  our  men  were  to  advance. 

The  following  day  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and 
a  force  of  infantry  marched  over  the  same  road 
close  to  Pea  Ridge,  where  the  enemy  had  kept  a 
considerable  force.  Upon  examining  the  battle¬ 
ground  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  rebels  had  left  the  field  in  extraordinary 
haste,  leaving  their  hats,  guns,  pistols,  sabres, 
saddles,  and  horses  scattered  in  every  direction 
for  six  miles  beyond ;  that  in  some  cases  the 
brave  cavaliers  had  dashed  their  steeds  down 
steep  precipices,  against  the  roots  of  upturned 
trees,  and  into  swamps,  where  they  remained 
until  extricated  by  order  of  the  General.  In 
short,  it  appeared,  by  the  evidence  palpable  by 
daylight,  and  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Pea  Ridge,  that 
the  rout  was  the  most  extraordinary  ever  heard 
of.  The  brave,  chivalrous,  daring  rebel  cavalry, 
who  never  asked  anything  better  than  to  be 
pitted  against  the  cowardly  Northerners  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five,  (being,  in  fact,  more 
than  five  to  one,)  were  driven  back  and  frighten¬ 
ed  out  of  their  wits,  and  actually  destroyed  them¬ 
selves,  like  the  herd  of  swine  who  ran  down  into 
the  sea,  “  being  possessed  of  the  devil.” 

There  is  something  in  the  battle  of  Black  Jack 
Forest,  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  In  the  first  place,  the  meeting  of  the 
two  forces  was  wholly  accidental;  in  the  second 
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place,  it  was  at  night — and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
night  action  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry  ?  In 
the  third  place,  the  enemy  was  on  his  own 
ground,  having  selected  his  own  position  to  be¬ 
gin  the  fight.  Again,  the  action  was  a  spirited 
one,  carried  on  for  half  an  hour  in  the  woods,  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  :  and,  finally,  the  enemy, 
five  hundred  strong,  as  confessed  by  themselves, 
were  whipped  and  put  to  rout  by  less  than  one 
hundred  of  our  troopers  —  the  balance  of  our 
force  being  out  of  sight  and  taking  no  part  in  the 
action. 

Major  Bowman,  the  hero  of  Black  Jack  Forest, 
is  a  New-Yorker,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  re¬ 
cently  practised  in  New- York  City. 


Doc.  106. 

UNIONISM  AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  citizens  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  vicinity  met  at  the  court-house,  on 
Monday,  the  twenty -fourth  of  March,  at  ten  o’clock 
a.m.,  C.  L.  Robinson  in  the  Chair,  O.  L.  Keene, 
Secretary.  On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  business 
for  the  meeting,  to  wit:  John  W.  Price,  P.  Fraser, 
J.  T.  Mitchell,  C.  S.  Emery  and  J.  Remington. 
Said  Committee  reported  the  following,  which 
was  accepted  and  adopted  unanimously : 

Whereas ,  For  the  security  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  State  government  be  formed,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Florida,  as  it 
existed  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance 
of  secession ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  government,  a  convention  of  the 
people  be  called,  to  meet  at  the  city  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1862,  to  establish 
a  State  government,  elect  a  Governor  and  other 
State  officers,  a  representative  to  Congress,  or,  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  to  provide  therefor  as 
they  shall  deem  best  for  their  interest. 

Be  it  further  resolved ,  That  all  the  counties  and 
precincts  of  the  State,  which  shall  think  proper, 
be  requested  to  send  delegates  to  said  convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved ,  That  the  counties  of 
St.  John,  Nassau,  Putnam,  Clay,  Volusia,  Orange 
and  Brevard,  be  specially  requested  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  said  convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved ,  That,  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  now  exists  over  us,  our  property  and  lives 
are  secure  from  the  incendiary  and  assassin,  and 
that  we  invite  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  enjoy 
the  protection  and  peace  which  are  now  ours. 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
distributed  throughout  the  State,  as  extensively 
as  possible. 

All  of  which  has  been  respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Price, 

Chairman. 


On  motion  of  P.  Fraser,  the  following  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted  unanimously : 

That  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties  and 
precincts  will,  on  Monday,  April  seventh,  1862, 
elect  delegates  to  attend  the  convention  to  be 
holden  at  Jacksonville,  April  tenth,  1862. 

On  motion  of  P.  Fraser,  Esq.,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die. 

C.  L.  Robinson, 

Chairman. 

0.  L.  Keene, 

Secretary. 

Jacksonville,  Fla,  March  26,  1862. 


Doc.  10T. 

EXPEDITION  UP  PAMLICO  SOUND,  N.  C. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COM.  MURRAY. 

United  States  Steamer  Louisiana,  ) 
Washington,  N.  C.,  March  26, 1S62.  j 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  orders  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  inst.,  I  proceeded  to  this  place,  arriving  at 
the  obstructions,  about  five  miles  below,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-first.  The  naval  column 
consisted  of  this  vessel,  the  Delaware,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Quackenbush,  and  the  Commodore 
Perry,  Lieut.  Commanding  Flusser.  We  were 
accompanied  to  the  obstructions  by  the  steamer 
Admiral,  army  transport,  with  eight  companies 
of  the  Twenty -fourth  regiment  Massachusetts  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Colonel  Stevenson,  and  a  small  tugboat, 
We  met  with  no  resistance,  the  batteries  having 
been  abandoned,  and  their  armament  removed 
by  blasting  and  other  processes.  We  soon  forced 
a  channel  through  the  piles,  though  they  had 
been  driven  very  deep  in  triple  row,  and  cut  oft’ 
three  feet  below  the  surface. 

At  eleven  o’clock  last  night  we  arrived  off  the 
town,  the  Delaware  bringing  up  from  the  trans¬ 
port  the  field-officers,  two  companies,  and  the  re¬ 
gimental  band.  The  authorities,  with  many  of 
the  citizens,  met  us  on  the  wharf,  where  I  briefly 
explained  to  them  the  object  of  our  visit.  The 
military  formed,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  court¬ 
house,  where,  with  all  the  ceremonies,  we  hoisted 
the  “  Flag  of  the  Union.”  The  troops  returned 
to  the  Delaware  with  unbroken  ranks. 

I  found,  on  further  consultation  with  the  author¬ 
ities,  on  whom  I  made  my  demand  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Hatteras  Light  property,  that  under¬ 
lying  an  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  people  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood,  in  permitting  the 
building  of  gunboats,  and  the  construction  of  bat¬ 
teries,  to  repel  the  approach  of  the  Federal  forces, 
was  a  deep-rooted  affection  for  the  old  Union, 
and  not  a  little  animosity  for  its  enemies ;  the 
latter  element  not  being  diminished  by  the  im¬ 
portation  of  troops  from  a  distant  State.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  state  of  affairs  was,  as  could  be  anti¬ 
cipated,  the  abandonment  of  its  defences  by  the 
troops,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  what  re¬ 
mained  of  confederate  property  by  the  people. 
The  launched  gunboat  had  been  towed  several 
miles  up  the  river,  loaded  with  turpentine,  and 
fired  the  night  of  our  arrival.  A  few  hundred 
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bushels  of  meal  and  corn  left  in  the  commissary 
store,  were  distributed  to  the  poor  by  my  orders. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Hatteras  Light  pro¬ 
perty,  the  lenses,  have  been  taken  to  Farborough, 
but  I  have  hopes  of  their  recovery,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  people  of  Washington. 
The  rest  of  the  property  is  secured,  with  channel- 
buoys  and  moorings. 

In  addition  to  the  batteries  on  cither  side  of 
the  obstructions,  the  enemy  has  thrown  up  breast¬ 
works  east  of  the  town,  joining  and  extending 
half  a  mile.  They  also  had  fortified  their  camp, 
which  commanded  the  high  road.  A  sketch  of 
the  river,  from  the  obstructions  to  the  bridge 
above  the  town,  is  enclosed;  it  includes  all  the 
fortifications. 

The  woods  and  swamps  in  this  and  Hyde 
County  are  represented  as  being  alive  with  re¬ 
fugees  from  the  draft ;  many  of  them,  encouraged 
by  our  presence,  came  in.  They  are  deep  and 
bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  secession  here¬ 
sy,  and  promise  a  regiment,  if  called,  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  the  flag. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Murray, 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Column. 

To  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan, 

Commanding  Naval  Forces  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds, 

North-Carolina< 


Doc.  108. 

CAPTURE  OF  SKIDAWAY  ISLAND,  GA. 

FLAG-OFFICER  DU  PONT’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  I 
Off  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  March  27,  1862.  f 

Sir:  On  being  boarded  this  afternoon,  while 
entering  Port  Royal  harbor,  by  Com.  Gillis,  of 
the  Seminole,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  that 
formidable  batteries  on  Skidaway  and  Green  Is¬ 
lands  had  been  abandoned  by  the  rebels,  the 
guns  having  been  withdrawn  in  order  to  be  plac¬ 
ed  nearer  Savannah. 

The  abandonment  of  these  batteries  gives  us 
complete  control  of  W arsaw  and  Ossibaw  Sounds, 
and  the  mouths  of  Vernon  and  Wilmington  Riv¬ 
ers,  which  form  important  approaches  to  that 
city. 

I  enclose  the  report  of  Com.  Gillis,  and  also 
memoranda  of  information  given  by  a  contraband, 
which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

COMMANDER  GILLIS’S  REPORTS. 

United  States  Steamer  Seminole,  ) 
Abreast  Skidaway  Battery,  V 
Wilmington  River,  Ga.,  March  25,  1S62.  j 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  order  dated  second 
inst.,  we  proceeded  from  Cumberland  Sound  to 
Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  to  blockade,  as  directed. 

Having  waited  some  days  for  weather  to  settle 
and  wind  to  lull,  we  this  afternoon  felt  our  way 
with  the  lead  up  the  narrow  channel  of  Wilming¬ 


ton  River,  to  the  battery  on  Skidaway  Island, 
accompanied  by  the  Norwich,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  J.  M.  Duncan,  and  Wyandotte,  Lieut. 
Commanding  W.  D.  Whiting. 

I  sent  our  launch,  with  howitzer  and  crew,  un¬ 
der  charge  of  Master  McNair  and  Acting  Master 
Steel,  alongside  the  Norwich,  and  went  on  board 
of  her;  she  being  the  shortest  vessel,  and  of  light¬ 
est  draught,  was  sent  ahead.  After  firing  a  shell 
or  two  at  some  horsemen  near  the  house  on  the 
left,  and  a  picket-guard  at  the  fort,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached,  I  proceeded  in  the  gig,  with  Paymaster 
Sands,  to  the  shore,  followed  by  the  launch,  and 
found  the  battery  a  strong  bastioned  work  for 
ten  guns,  with  bomb-proofs,  trenches,  etc.  The 
enemy  had  abandoned  it,  leaving  imitation  guns, 
covered  with  canvas,  in  position.  Other  boats 
from  the  vessels  coming  on  shore,  we  destroyed 
the  works,  boats,  lighters,  etc.,  of  the  enemy, 
and,  having  hoisted  the  Union  flag  over  the  fort 
and  house  with  red  cupola,  we  returned  on  board 
our  respective  vessels. 

I  learn  that  the  confederate  battery  on  Green 
Island  is  abandoned.  Several  houses  in  sight 
are  burning  this  morning,  the  red  cupola  house 
included. 

I  send  to  Port  Royal  a  prisoner  taken  in  the 
marshes  by  the  Release.  His  statement  accom¬ 
panies  this. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  etc., 

John  P.  Gillis, 

Commanding. 

Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Seminole,  ) 
Nassau  Sound,  Ga.,  March  26,  1862.  ( 

The  following  statement  is  derived  from  London 
Middleton,  a  contraband,  picked  up  this  p.  m.  by 
the  Norwich  and  sent  on  board  this  ship,  namely  : 

His  master  was  Wm.  P.  Fulton,  of  Savannah  ; 
he  left  that  city  on  the  twenty-second  instant, 
(Saturday,)  coming  by  way  of  White  Bluff  and 
Green  Island  to  Raccoon  Keys,  from  whence  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  saw-mill  which,  it  was  said,  wo 
had  on  Wassaw  Island,  with  three  thousand  troops. 

All  provisions  are  scarce  at  Savannah,  and  very 
dear,  particularly  bacon,  rum,  liquors,  and  “  such 
like.”  Fresh  beef  is  more  plenty,  but  costs  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty  cents  for  what  used  to  sell  at  six, 
eight,  and  ten  cents  per  pound;  eggs  were  at 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  ;  chickens  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  pair ;  tea  scarce ;  coffee  selling  at  one  doi- 
lar  and  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  seven ty-five 
cents  per  pound.  They  are  “very  bad  off”  for 
rum  and  liquors,  “almost  have  to  give  them  up,” 
and  these,  with  bacon,  they  had  expected  “  from 
the  West” — somewhere  where  the  Fcderals  now 
hold  possession. 

Folks  are  “going  and  coming” — some  who 
had  left  are  returning,  and  they  are  sending  “the 
negroes  and  cotton”  inland,  and  are  moving  “all 
the  cash  money  ”  to  Macon.  They  threaten  to 
burn  the  city  if  they  should  be  unable  to  hold  it, 
and  are  in  daily  expectation  of  our  attack. 

They  had  given  up  the  idea  of  defending  the 
Savannah  River  by  “  torpedoes,”  because  one  of 
the  principal  men  who  was  sinking  them  got 
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drowned  while  down  in  a  diving-bell,  and  now 
talk  of  piling  the  river  across.  He  knows  of  a 
raft  near  Fort  Jackson,  near  which  Tatnall  is,  on 
board  the  Savannah,  (late  Everglade.) 

When  he  was  last  near  Thunderbolt  (some 
time  since)  they  had  eight  guns  mounted.  There 
is  a  battery  (number  of  guns  unknown)  at  “  Cos- 
tan’s  Bluff,”  and  they  said  that  they  were  mount¬ 
ing  guns  at  “  the  old  fort  ”  above  Fort  Jackson, 
below  the  “  gas-house,”  and  near  the  first  ferry 
wharf ;  but  he  knows  little  of  this  part  of  the 
river,  having  been  a  fisherman  around  about 
“White  Bluff”  and  “Green  Island,”  but  more 
recently  “waiting  on  the  soldiers.” 

All  the  approaches  to  the  city  —  not  only  main, 
also  the  by-roads  —  are  being  “fortified,”  and 
“  they  told”  that  they  had  one  hundred  thousand 
men. 

Green  and  Skidaway  Islands  are  abandoned, 
except  by  a  few  cavalry.  The  guns  from  Green 
Island  wrere  taken  to  fortify  “  Benley,”  and  those 
from  Skidaway  to  “  Montgomery,”  (a  part  of  Ben¬ 
ley,  but  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  separate,) 
both  on  the  “Wyningberg”  river,  which  runs 
from  Race  Keys  up,  making  Green  Island  the  first 
land  to  the  north-east  going  up,  and  thence  run¬ 
ning  up  to  Benley,  Montgomery,  and  White  Bluff. 

They  expect  us  to  cross  Skidaway  Island,  and 
have  guns  and  pickets  at  the  two  bridges  to  cut 
them  away,  and  fight  our  forces  on  their  arrival. 
The  first  bridge  is  reckoned  to  be  five  miles 
across,  from  the  “Cupola  House,”  (last  night 
burnt  by  the  rebels,)  near  Skidaway  (abandoned) 
battery.  Respectfully,  etc., 

John  P.  Gillis, 

Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont.  Commander. 

NEW- YORK  “COMMERCIAL”  ACCOUNT 

LT.  S.  Steamer  Seminole,  ) 
Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  March  25.  j 

To-day  at  twelve  m.,  signal  was  made  by  the 
senior  captain,  John  P.  Gillis,  commanding  the 
Warsaw  squadron,  for  the  vessels  in  the  harbor, 
consisting  of  the  Wyandotte,  Norwich  and  Semi¬ 
nole,  to  get  under  way.  The  Norwich  drawing 
the  least  water,  Captain  Gillis  boarded  her  and 
led  the  way  in  line  of  battle,  and  stood  up  Wil¬ 
mington  River  to  attack  the  batteries  at  Skidaway 
Island,  which  have  been  building  for  some  time. 
All  hands  in  the  squadron  were  delighted  at  the 
prospect,  particularly  after  having  arrived  again 
at  Warsaw  from  our  bloodless  victory  at  Cum¬ 
berland  Sound,  and  the  hope  of  a  little  work  be¬ 
fore  us  animated  both  officers  and  crew  of  these 
noble  ships. 

When  we  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  batter¬ 
ies,  the  Norwich  fired  a  shell  from  her  Parrott 
gun  into  a  body  of  cavalry  that  were  seen  near 
them.  The  horsemen  curveted  about  in  utter 
confusion  and  fled.  Proceeding  up  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further,  the  Norwich  sent  the  rebels  a 
couple  more  shells  into  their  encampment,  that 
was  a  little  back  in  the  woods,  which  routed 
them  all  out.  As  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
return  our  fire,  we  drew  up  quietly  in  front  of  the 
battery  and  let  them  have  a  broadside,  which 


cleared  them  all  out,  and  keeping  up  a  raking 
fire  upon  them  on  their  retreat,  our  boats  were 
manned  and  formal  possession  taken  of  the  fort, 
the  flag  being  planted  on  the  highest  rampart  by 
Captain  Gillis  in  person. 

Acting  Master  Steel,  with  a  picket  of  eight  or 
ten  men,  then  -went  to  the  rebel  headquarters, 
tore  down  the  dirty  secession  dish-cloth  flying 
there,  and  nailed  the  glorious  old  gridiron  —  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  —  to  the  staff  in  its  place,  never 
to  be  removed,  amid  salvos  of  musketry.  The 
rebels  left  everything  behind  them  in  their  haste 
to  get  away,  even  to  their  dinners,  which  were 
still  cooking  over  a  hot  fire. 

Captain  Gillis  then  ordered  all  the  works  of 
the  enemy  to  be  destroyed,  as  we  had  not  troops 
with  us  to  hold  them,  and  accordingly  they  were 
fired.  The  sight  was  beautiful  —  the  flames 
bursting  forth  in  every  part,  utterly  destroying 
everything.  All  the  flatboats,  scows  and  other 
means  of  transport,  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
were  also  destroyed ;  but  the  private  property 
and  buildings  were  humanely  spared  by  order  of 
Captain  Gillis,  although  after  we  left,  the  rebels, 
fearing  our  occupation,  themselves  destroyed 
them.  During  the  destruction  of  the  works  the 
enemy  fired  on  us  from  behind  the  trees  in  a 
wood  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  but  killed 
no  one.  One  of  our  men  was  slightly  wounded 
by  a  Minie  ball  passing  between  his  legs  and 
grazing  the  flesh  on  the  inner  side  of  his  thigh. 
During  the  fire  of  the  enemy  our  men  displayed 
great  coolness  and  bravery.  Captain  Duncan 
should  be  especially  mentioned  for  his  coolness, 
courage  and  energy  in  the  destruction  of  the 
works  amid  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  works  on  Skidaway  Island  extend  for 
about  half  a  mile  along  the  Wilmington  River, 
and  are  built  well  and  very  powerful.  Had  the 
enemy  remained  and  fought,  our  squadron  would 
have  had  much  trouble;  but  our  gunboats  seem 
to  strike  terror  into  them  at  every  approach,  and 
their  ’only  resource  is  ignominious  flight.  The 
success  of  this  achievement  was  great  more  on 
account  of  its  dash  and  daring,  and  shows  what 
our  noble  sailors  will  do  when  led  by  a  brave 
commander.  The  channel  of  Wilmington  River, 
as  well  as  Skidaway  Island,  is  now  thrown  into 
our  hands.  Our  glorious  cause  is  still  blessed 
under  our  arms  victorious. 

After  the  complete  destruction  of  all  their 
works,  that  had  taken  three  months  for  the  rebels 
to  put  up,  the  squadron  returned  to  its  former 
anchorage.  Yesterday  we  took  a  prisoner,  who 
for  some  time  was  sullen  and  would  not  answer 
questions,  but  he  finally  came  round  and  told  us 
“  Savannah  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  was  short  of 
provisions.”  By  a  Savannah  paper  that  he  gave  us, 
we  learned  that  they  were  trying  to  raise  money 
to  build  a  ram,  for  the  destruction  of  Captain 
Gillis’s  squadron  at  Warsaw.  This  prisoner  was 
taken  in  a  small  boat,  trying  to  run  the  blockade 
to  Fort  Pulaski  —  it  is  supposed  with  a  mail,  but 
the  letters  were  thrown  overboard  when  he  was 
taken.  From  this  quarter  there  is  no  further 
military  news. 
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Doc.  109. 

BATTLE  OF  McMINNVILLE,  TENN. 

FOUGHT  MARCH  26,  1862. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
writing  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  date  of 
April  second,  says: 

FeeliOg  greatly  alarmed  lest  an  insurrection  of 
the  whites  should  occur  in  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  around  McMinnville,  certain  conservators  of 
“  Southern  Rights  ”  despatched  messengers,  not 
long  since,  to  Decatur,  praying  for  confederate 
aid.  In  answer  to  their  entreaties,  Capts.  Mc¬ 
Henry  and  Bledsoe  were  sent  up  with  two  com¬ 
panies  of  Tennessee  cavalry,  to  dragoon  the  threat¬ 
ening  populace  into  submission.  About  the  time 
they  reached  McMinnville,  last  Wednesday,  Capt. 
Hastings  was  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  with 
fifty  Ohio  cavalry,  giving  some  attention  to  the 
railroad  between  McMinnville  and  Murfreesboro. 
Capt.  McHenry,  who  commanded  the  confeder¬ 
ates,  will  be  remembered  as  Governor  Harris’s 
Adjutant,  in  command  at  this  city  last  summer 
and  fall.  Capt.  Hastings,  who  directed  our  little 
band,  was  a  refugee  from  this  place,  and  is  in  the 
quartermaster’s  department,  I  believe. 

When  Capt.  Hastings’s  presence  was  known 
among  the  leading  secesh  at  McMinnville,  they 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  bagging  his  entire 
command.  Hon.  Andrew  Ewing,  the  invincible 
pike-man,  Judge  Ridley,  and  Judge  Marchbanks, 
engineered  the  plot,  and  Andrew  Ewing,  who  has 
determined,  I  suppose,  like  Gov.  Harris,  to  “take 
the  field,”  actually  got  on  the  outside  of  a  horse, 
with  a  single-barrelled  shot-gun  for  his  weapon, 
and  personally  went  with  the  expedition.  They 
were,  confident  of  surrounding  the  unguarded 
Hastings,  and  conveying  into  captivity  all  his 
force  they  did  not  slaughter.  The  attack  was  to 
be  made  in  the  night. 

But  our  boys  had  timely  intimation  of  the  fell 
intent,  and  prepared  to  have  a  little  sport  of  their 
own.  Capt.  Hastings  ordered  his  men  to  build 
their. camp-fires  as  if  they  anticipated  no  danger, 
but  instead  of  placing  themselves  by  them,  as 
usual,  to  take  position  under  cover  of  a  thick 
clump  of  cedars,  and  there  await  the  enemy. 

On  came  the  confederates,  with  Mr.  Ewing  in 
their  midst.  When  they  had  advanced  to  the 
point  at,  which  they  formed  their  line  of  battle, 
the  valiant  Nestor  harangued  them  in  his  happi¬ 
est  style,  filling  their  hearts  with  the  ardor  of  his 
own  dauntless  soul.  They  were  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  complete  victory,  and  he  would  have  them 
strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expired,  or  till  all 
surrendered. 

When  they  had  surrounded  the  unfortified 
camp-fires,  and  were  in  a  position  to  see  no  armed 
enemy,  and  to  be  well  seen  themselves,  Captain 
Hastings  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  a  volley  was 
poured  upon  them  from  the  carbines  of  his  men 
which  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  Then 
the  Yankees  drew  their  repeaters,  and  began  a 
peppering  which  sent  them  off  .in  a  frightful 
panic.  Sabres,  guns,  and  whatever  else  impeded 


the  stampede,  were  scattered  along  the  various 
paths  of  their  flight.  Mr.  Ewing’s  shot-gun  was 
found  in  a  creek,  hard  by  the  scene  of  his  great 
achievement,  the  barrel  separated  from  the  stock 
by  the  furious  manner  in  which  he  threw  it  away. 
When  he  arrived  in  McMinnville  his  valor  was 
all  gone.  .  Making  but  a  brief  stay,  to  recruit  his 
broken  wind,  he  disappeared,  and  has  not  been 
neard  of  since.  The  confederate  cavalry  who 
shared  his  glory  on  the  field,  were  last  seen  in 
Franklin  County,  on  their  way  back  to  Decatur 
by  forced  marches. 

Doc.  110. 

OCCUPATION  OF  BIG  BETHEL,  YA. 

NEW-YORK  “EVENING  POST”  ACCOUNT. 

In  Camp,  near  Little  Bethel,  Va.,  ) 
March  27,  1S62.  | 

TnE  reconnoissance  of  our  troops  towards  Big 
Bethel  has  just  been  completed  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  a  movement  in  force  against  the  enemy  at  that 
point,  on  the  supposition  that  we  might  encoun¬ 
ter  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  the  sudden  flight 
of  the  rebels  left  an  easy  prey  to  our  soldiers.  A 
strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artil¬ 
lery,  was  detailed  for  this  service ;  two  compa¬ 
nies  of  Berdan’s  sharpshooters  marching  in  the  ad¬ 
vance.  The  expedition  was  under  command  of 
Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter. 

Yesterday  our  skirmishers  reported  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  rebel  spies  at  various  points  on  the  road 
to  Big  Bethel,  and  during  the  march  we  kept  a 
sharp  eye  upon  every  bush  and  log-house  where 
an  enemy  might  have  been  concealed,  but  the 
rebels  carefully  avoided  us,  and  nearly  all  the 
houses  along  our  route  were  occupied  only  by 
the  women  and  children.  A  few  Union  farmers, 
honest-looking,  fat  and  lazy,  regarded  our  force 
with  interest,  as  we  passed,  but  said  nothing. 

The  face  of  the  country  over  which  we  marched 
was  level  and  beautiful.  The  road  was  smooth 
and  solid ;  so  good,  in  fact,  that  a  rail-track  could 
be  laid  upon  it  with  little  trouble.  Several  fine 
mansions,  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds,  dot¬ 
ted  the  landscape  at  intervals,  but  they  were  in¬ 
variably  deserted,  their  owners  having  taken  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  rebel  army  or  fled  at  our  approach, 
leaving  only  the  house-servants  to  take  charge  of 
the  premises. 

As  we  emerged  from  a  stretch  of  forest  through 
which  the  highway  ran,  we  saw  the  red  sand¬ 
banks  of  the  rebel  earthworks  at  Big  Bethel  on 
our  left.  Information  of  the  flight  of  the  enemy 
was  instantly  conveyed  to  us,  and  we  marched 
quietly  in  to  take  possession.  Big  Bethel  was 
captured  without  a  blow. 

The  fortifications  erected  by  the  enemy  were 
five  in  number.  Three  of  them  were  breast¬ 
works,  each  a  few  rods  in  length,  and  mounting 
one  gun.  Two  others  were  of  greater  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  mounted  six  guns  each.  The  works 
were  all  erected  on  the  left  side  of  the  main  road, 
and  were  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  grove.  In 
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front  there  is  a  broad  space,  sloping  to  the  river, 
fully  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  works.  The 
place  was  thoroughly  defensible,  and  had  the 
rebels  made  a  stand,  we  should  have  had  no  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  dislodging  them. 

A  small  party  of  rebels  having  been  observed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  our  sharpshooters 
were  deployed  to  pick  them  off.  At  the  same 
moment  our  right  flank  reached  its  destination 
and  sent  a  few  shots  among  the  enemy,  causing 
a  stampede.  Away  went  the  rebels,  pell-mell, 
each  for  himself.  In  their  retreat  they  stopped 
long  enough  to  try  to  tear  up  the  planks  of  the 
bridge,  but  the  bullets  of  our  sharpshooters  again 
fell  among  them,  and  the  flight  was  suddenly  re¬ 
sumed.  Our  men  followed  fast,  soon  replaced 
the  two  or  three  planks  that  had  been  torn  up, 
and  tore  after  the  flying  men,  but  the  chase  was 
ineffectual.  The  rebels  ran  well,  and  were  soon 
beyond  reach. 

A  search  of  the  houses  in  the  village  resulted 
in  one  curious  discovery.  Our  soldiers  entered  a 
small  cottage,  and  were  assured  that  “  a  sick 
woman”  lay  in  a  chamber;  but,  having  reason  to 
suspect  a  trick,  they  explored  the  premises,  and 
discovered  a  rebel  soldier  snugly  hidden  between 
the  sheets.  He  was  clothed  in  a  gray  uniform, 
and  had  retired  without  taking  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
moving  his  boots,  which  were  covered  with  mud 
and  water.  He  was  seized  as  prize  of  war,  and 
conveyed  to  headquarters,  when  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  served  in  the  rebel  army  from  June 
to  October,  and  had  recently  been  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  works  at  Big  Bethel. 

Our  forces  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the 
place.  The  force  of  fifteen  hundred  rebels  who 
were  so  summarily  driven  out,  have  left  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  labors  for  our  benefit ;  and  our  sol¬ 
diers,  although  quite  disgusted  that  they  had  no 
chance  to  fight,  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
enemy’s  resources. 


Doc.  111. 

GENERAL  HUNTER’S  ORDERS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,  ) 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  March  31, 18(52.  ( 

I.  Major-General  David  Hunter,  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  post,  hereby  assumes,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  War  Department,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  consisting 
of  the  States  of  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 

II.  For  the  convenience  of  military  operations, 
and  the  administration  of  department  affairs,  this 
department  is  divided  into  three  districts,  to  be 
constituted  as  follows: 

1.  The  first,  to  be  called  the  Northern  District, 
will  cbmprise  the  States  of  South-Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  all  that  part  of  Florida  north  and  east  of 
a  line  extending  from  Cape  Canaveral  north-west 
to  the  Gulf  coast,  just  north  of  Cedar  Keys  and 
its  dependencies,  and  thence  north  to  the  Georgia 
line.  The  headquarters  of  this  district  will  be  at 
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Port  Royal,  South-Carolina,  and  Brigadier-Gen. 
H.  W.  Benham  (who  will  relieve  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman)  is  appointed  to  command  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  troops  therein,  which  troops  will 
constitute  a  division,  to  be  called  the  First  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  the  South.  General 
Benham  will  receive  from  General  Sherman  all 
charts,  maps,  plans,  reports,  moneys,  etc.,  with 
all  official  records,  returns,  etc.,  appertaining  to 
the  expeditionary  command  in  this  district. 

2.  The  secopd,  to  be  called  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict,  will  comprise  all  of  Florida  and  the  islands 
adjacent,  south  of  the  said  line  from  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral,  extending  north-west  to  the  Gulf  coast,  just 
north  of  Cedar  Keys.  The  headquarters  of  this 
district  and  the  troops  will  remain  as  at  present, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  J.  M. 
Brannan. 

3.  The  third,  to  be  called  the  W estern  District, 
will  comprise  that  part  of  Florida  west  of  the  line 
before  described  as  running  north  from  Cedar 
Keys  to  the  Georgia  line.  The  headquarters  of 
this  district  will  remain  at  Fort  Pickens,  as  at 
present,  with  Brigadier-General  L.  G.  Arnold, 
commanding. 

III.  The  usual  reports,  returns,  etc.,  will  here¬ 
after  be  made  to  the  generals  commanding  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  every  senior  officer  of  every  separate 
command  within  the  district  named,  whether 
brigade,  regimental,  or  post,  will  immediately  for¬ 
ward  to  district  headquarters  detailed  reports 
showing  the  actual  condition  of  their  commands, 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  for  duty,  the 
number  sick,  quantity  and  quality  of  supplies, 
including  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  tents,  camp 
equipage,  horses  and  horse  equipments,  mules, 
and  transportation,  quartermaster  and  commissary 
stores ;  and  will  also  state  what  supplies  of  all 
kinds  will  be  necessary  to  perfect  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  place  them  in  a  condition  of  full  efficien¬ 
cy  for  active  service.  Returns  of  the  effective 
forces  present  will  in  all  cases  be  rendered  as  soon 
they  can  be  prepared,  without  being  delayed  for 
the  completion  of  the  other  reports  called  for  in 
this  paragraph. 

These  reports,  when  received  by  district  com¬ 
manders,  will  be  consolidated  and  transmitted  to 
the  General  commanding  the  department,  for  his 
information  and  action. 

IV.  The  staff  of  the  Major-General  commanding 
the  department  will  consist  of  the  following 
named  officers  : 

Major  Charles  G.  Halpine,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Smith,  Acting  Assist¬ 
ant  Adjutant -General;  Colonel  J.  W.  Shaffer, 
Chief  Quartermaster  ;  Captain  J.  W.  Turner, 
Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 

Major  R.  M.  Hough,  Major  Edward  Wright, 
Captam  D.  W.  Thompson,  Captain  W.  R.  Dole, 
Lieutenant  S.  W.  Stockton,  Lieutenant  Chas.  E. 
Hay,  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Kenzie,  Lieutenant  A.  0. 
Doolittle,  Aids-de-Cam'p. 

(Official  copy.)  D.  Hunter, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Ciiarles  G.  Halpine, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,  ) 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  March  81,  1862.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  2. 

In  relieving  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Sherman, 
from  duty  in  this  department,  pursuant  to  orders 
of  the  War  Department,  dated  “A.  G.  0.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  March  fifteen,  1862,”  the  Major-General 
commanding  desires  to  express  to  Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  his  full  appreciation  of  the  amount 
and  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
expedition  under  General  Sherman’s  command  ; 
and  his  thanks  for  the  full,  reliable  and  valuable 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  troops,  de¬ 
fences,  etc.,  in  this  portion  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  which  General  Sherman  has  furnished. 

By  command  of 

Major-General  D.  Hunter. 

Charles  G.  Halpine, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  South,  ) 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  April  8,  1862.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  3. 

The  following -named  officers  are  hereby  an¬ 
nounced  as  additional  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Major-General  commanding  Department  of  the 
South,  and  will  report  accordingly  : 

Surgeon  George  E.  Cooper,  (Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  United  States  Army,)  Medical  Director. 

Captain  Louis  H.  Pelouze,  (Fifteenth  infantry, 
United  States  Army,)  Acting  Inspector-General. 

First  Lieutenant  Francis  J.  Shunk,  (Ordnance 
Department,  United  States  Army,)  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance. 

First  Lieutenant  James  H.  Wilson,  (United 
States  Topographical  Engineers,)  Chief  Topo¬ 
graphical  Engineer. 

First  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Keenan,  (Eleventh  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,)  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

By  command  of 

Major-General  D.  Hunter. 

CnARLES  G.  Halpine, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  112. 

COLONEL  ROBERTS’  EXPLOIT. 

FLAG-OFFICER  FOOTE’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Flag  Steamer  Benton,  1 
Off  Island  No.  Ten,  April  2, 1862.  j 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Last  night  an  armed  boat  expedition  was  fitted 
out  from  the  squadron  and  the  land  forces  at  this 
point,  under  command  of  Col.  Roberts,  of  the 
Forty-second  Illinois  regiment.  The  five  boats 
comprising  the  expedition  were  in  charge  of  First 
Master  J.  V.  Johnson,  of  the  St.  Louis,  assisted 
by  Fourth  Master  G.  P.  Lord,  of  the  Benton ; 
Fourth  Master  Pierce,  of  the  Cincinnati ;  Fourth 
Master  Morgan,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  and  Master’s 
Mate  Scainill,  of  the  Mound  City,  each  wdth  a 
boat’s  crew  of  ten  men  from  their  respective  ves¬ 
sels,  carrying  in  all  one  hundred  men,  exclusive 
of  officers,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Roberts. 

At  midnight  the  boats  reached  the  upper  or 
No.  Ten  fort,  and,  pulling  directly  on  its  face, 
carried  it,  receiving  only  the  harmless  fire  of  two 


sentinels,  who  ran  on  discharging  their  muskets, 
while  the  rebel  troops  in  the  vicinity  rapidly  re¬ 
treated  ;  whereupon  Col.  Roberts  spiked  the  six 
guns  mounted  in  the  fort,  and  returned  wdth  the 
boats  uninjured. 

The  commanding  officer  represents  all  under 
his  command,  from  their  coolness  and  determina¬ 
tion,  as  being  ready  to  perform  more  hazardous 
service,  had  it  been  required,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  object  of  the  expedition. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  etc., 
your  servant,  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

CHICAGO  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

On  Board  Steamer  V.  F.  Wilson,  1 
Off  Island  No.  Ten,  April  2,  1S62.  j 

The  fleet  this  morning  is  exulting  over  a  most 
daring  and  brilliant  exploit,  performed  last  night 
by  Col.  Roberts,  of  the  Forty-second  Illinois,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  expedition.  In  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  more  thoroughly  its  character  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  must  preface  it  wdth  a  brief  meteorologi¬ 
cal  statement.  The  night  was  intensely  stormy. 
During  the  day  the  wind  had  blowm  strongly  from 
the  south,  wdth  occasional  hot  gusts.  Heavy 
clouds,  bank  upon  bank,  piled  up  in  the  most 
fantastic  shapes  upon  the  distant  horizon,  gradu¬ 
ally  as  night  approached,  drifted  towards  the 
zenith,  in  dark  threatening  tufts  and  whirls.  The 
barometer  fell  rapidly.  Everything  indicated, 
even  to  the  most  experienced  weather  prophet, 
the  advent  of  a  terrible  storm.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  the  wind  freshened,  accompanied  by  frequent 
spatters  of  rain,  which  drove  against  the  hurri¬ 
cane-deck  like  a  sudden  shower  of  shot.  The  river 
ripples  wrere  augmented  into  turbulent  wravcs, 
whose  white  caps  gleamed  wdth  phosphorescent 
sparkles  in  the  gathering  darkness.  At  midnight 
the  storm  burst  upon  us  wdth  fearful  fury.  The 
rain  came  down,  not  in  drops,  but  in  sheets,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  most  terrific  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  I  have  ever  w  itnessed.  The  Cimmerian  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  rendered  it  all  the  more  appall¬ 
ing.  The  gale  developed  at  midnight  into  a  rag¬ 
ing  tornado,  tearing  madly  through  the  woods, 
snapping  off  branches  like  pipe-stems,  and  hurl¬ 
ing  them  in  every  direction.  The  Swallow  and 
Pike,  lying  near  the  point,  lost  their  chimneys  and 
other  head -gear,  and  several  other  transports 
had  their  funnels  and  escape-pipes  carried  away. 
About  one  o’clock,  signal- whistles  of  distress 
sounded  through  the  storm,  twice  or  thrice  re¬ 
peated.  The  Swallow  had  parted  her  lines  and 
was  fast  drifting  out  into  the  stream.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  she  wras  not  coaled  and  had  no  steam. 
Every  moment  was  growing  more  and  more  pre¬ 
carious,  when  fortunately,  after  drifting  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  she  struck  against  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  was  made  fast  until  morning.  The  storm 
lasted  about  four  hours,  raging  with  terrible  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  tossing  the  steamers  about  on  the 
mad  waves  like  cockle-shells.  Luckily  the  Swal¬ 
low'  wras  the  only  one  blown  from  her  moorings. 

It  wras  during  the  height  of  this  storm  that  Col. 
Roberts  performed  his  daring  mission.  Yester- 
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day  morning,  the  flag-officer,  Capt.  Phelps,  Col. 
Buford,  Secretary  Scott,  and  other  officers,  held 
a  conference  upon  the  flag-ship,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  night  reconnoissance  of  the 
upper  battery,  the  details  of  which  were  left  to 
Col.  Buford.  He  selected  Col.  Roberts  and  forty 
picked  men  of  his  regiment  to  be  the  chosen  few. 
Each  gunboat  furnished  a  yawl,  manned  six 
of  their  hardiest  seamen.  At  two  o’clock,'  in  the 
thickest  of  the  storm,  the  little  party  embarked. 
The  flag-officer  and  his  subordinates,  with  Col. 
Buford,  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Benton,  giv¬ 
ing  the  final  orders.  The  yawls  set  out  on  their 
perilous  journey,  and  they  retired  anxiously  to 
await  the  result. 

Col.  Roberts  had  previously  made  several  very 
close  reconnoissances  at  night  by  pulling  through 
the  overflowed  brush,  and  had  ascertained  the 
locality  of  the  battery. 

The  boats  were  manned  as  follows : 

St.  Louis  cutter,  John  Ar.  Johnson,  commander. 

Cincinnati  cutter,  John  Pierce,  commander. 

Benton  cutter,  Geo.  P.  Lord,  commander. 

Mound  City  cutter, - Scoville,  commander. 

Pittsburgh  cutter, - ,  commander. 

Each  of  the  cutters  also  carried  a  coxswain, 
and  was  manned  by  ten  men.  The  boats  were 
all  in  charge  of  First  Master  Johnson,  of  the  St. 
Louis.  The  soldiers  were  picked  men  of  compa¬ 
ny  A,  each  man  armed  with  a  five-shooter  Colt 
rifle. 

The  following  was  the  plan  laid  out :  The  boats 
were  to  approach  the  battery  in  line,  pulling 
slowly  till  at  the  point  of  the  bar,  after  which, 
when  five  hundred  yards,  the  St.  Louis,  Benton, 
and  Pittsburgh,  should  run  abreast,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Mound  City  in  the  rear  as  reserves ;  and 
this  plan  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter. 

With  muffled  oars,  and  under  cover  of  the 
friendly  darkness,  the  boats  advanced  cautiously 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Owing  to  the  furi¬ 
ous  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  darkness,  they 
passed  the  bend  unperceived,  until  they  were 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  battery.  For  one  in¬ 
stant,  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  glared  across 
the  water,  revealing  to  the  rebel  sentinels  dark 
objects  approaching  them.  The  next  instant  the 
impenetrable  darkness  closed  in.  The  sentinels 
fired  wildly  three  or  four  times,  the  shots  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  boats  without  doing  any  damage, 
and  then  incontinently  fled  to  their  tents,  which 
were  pitched  upon  a  high  ridge  some  distance 
back  from  the  battery,  evidently  impressed  with 
the  alarming  idea  that  the  whole  Lincoln  fleet 
was  upon  them,  and  that  immediate  annihilation 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Our  boats  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  they  touched  the  slope  of  the  earthworks. 
The  boys  swung  over  the  parapet,  sledges  and 
files  were  busy,  and  a  few  vigorous  strokes  told 
the  tale.  In  less  than  three  minutes’  time  all  the 
guns  in  the  battery  were  spiked  completely  and 
thoroughly.  They  were  six  in  number,  all  of 
large  calibre— two  sixty-fours,  three  eighties,  and 
one  of  them  a  spendid  nine-inch  pivot-gun  with 
cushion-lock,  which  received  the  personal  atten¬ 


tion  of  Col.  Roberts’  brawny  arm.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Lady  Davis.  In  an  inconceivably 
short  time,  the  boats  were  on  their  way  back, 
ploughing  a  path  through  the  surging  waves  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  submersion,  as  the  current  was 
washing  against  them  with  fearful  velocity.  All 
arrived  safely,  however,  at  the  gunboats,  exult¬ 
ant  over  the  glorious  accomplishment  of  their 
important  and  dangerous  mission. 

The  extreme  darkness  prevented  learning  the 
plan  of  defence.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
embankments  were  very  high,  affording  good 
protection.  There  were  no  casemates,  however, 
nor  any  protection  against  shell. 

Doc.  113. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  QIJANTREL, 

NEAR  INDEPENDENCE,  MO.,  MARCH  22,  1862. 

A  writer  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
fight,  in  the  Leavenworth  Conservative  : 

Camp  Blair,  near  Suawnek,  ) 
Sunday,  March  28.  j 

The  bloody  Second  is  on  the  tapis  again.  We 
have  had  a  skirmish  with  those  desperadoes  un¬ 
der  Quantrel,  who  have  been  committing  so  many 
outrages  of  late  on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
our  State. 

Reliable  information  having  been  given  to  Col. 
Mitchell  that  Quantrel  and  his  band  were  within 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  our  camp,  after 
burning  the  bridge  on  the  Little  Blue  yesterday, 
and  killing  two  men,  Col.  M.,  with  his  usual 
promptness,  immediately  started  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  our  men  in  pursuit  of  them,  in  three  sep¬ 
arate  divisions,  taking  command  of  one  himself, 
and  Majors  Fisk  and  Pomeroy  the  other  two. 
When  within  three  miles  east  of  Little  Santa  Fe, 
from  information  from  our  scouts,  we  found  they 
had  ensconced  themselves  in  a  large  log-house, 
owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tate.  He  be¬ 
ing  away  from  home,  his  house  was  taken  forci¬ 
ble  possession  of,  and  his  family  compelled  to 
supply  their  wants  ;  however,  Col.  Mitchell  has 
brought  him  in  prisoner,  in  case  it  should  not 
turn  out  to  be  correct. 

Major  Pomeroy  was  ordered  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  under  his  command,  about  seventy  men,  to 
proceed  to  Tate’s  house,  and  arrest  him  and  all 
others  found  there.  When  within  a  mile  of  the 
place  he  ordered  them  to  dismount  and  proceed 
on  foot.  When  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house, 
about  ten  p.m.,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  force 
of  some  twenty -three  men,  judging  from  the 
horses,  twenty-three  in  number,  already  saddled, 
which  they  immediately  appropriated  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  then  started  them  off  un¬ 
der  an  escort  for  camp,  which  arrived  safely  here 
this  morning. 

The  fight  then  commenced  from  the  building, 
our  men  returning  it  with  tremendous  effect 
through  the  windows.  Several  were  seen  to  fall. 
Women  and  children  came  rushing  out,  when 
Major  Pomeroy,  anxious  to  save  their  lives,  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  the  fire  of  those  concealed  in  the 
house,  and  received  a  very  serious  wound  in  the 
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thigh,  the  ball  passing  completely  through.  One 
of  our  soldiers,  named  George  Wills,  of  Captain 
Moore’s  company,  was  very  seriously  wounded, 
one  ball  passing  through  the  arm,  and  receiving 
one  buckshot  in  each  thigh.  However,  our  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon,  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  of  Wyandott, 
by  the  foresight  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  having  been 
taken  with  the  command,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
was  -then  ready  to  administer  to  the  wounded. 
An  ambulance  was  started  down  to  bring  them 
up  this  morning,  and  they  arrived  at  eight  o’clock 
this  evening,  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
although  both  very  low  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
When  Major  Pomeroy  fell,  the  order  was  given 
to  fire  the  building,  which  was  done  instantly, 
with  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out.  We  cap¬ 
tured  nine  prisoners,  and  from  them  learned  that 
seven  or  eight  were  killed  inside,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  becoming  enveloped  in  flames,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  them  out.  They  were  left  to 
their  fate  —  a  just  and  terrible  retribution  to  all 
who  follow  in  their  career.  The  remainder,  some 
eight,  including  Quantrcl,  escaped,  as  he  was 
seen  again  this  morning,  running  his  horse  at  a 
furious  rate  through  a  corn-field,  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

It  seems  there  are  several  bands  of  these  high¬ 
way  robbers  infesting  this  section  of  country. 
The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  terror-stricken  when 
they  hear  of  Quantrel  being  in  their  vicinity.  I 
think  their  career  is  short,  if  the  Kansas  Second 
remains  here  much  longer. 


Doc.  114. 

BATTLE  AT  PITTSBURGH  LANDING, 
TENN. 

Fought  April  6-7,  1862. 

GENERAL  GRANT’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Dist.  Western  Tennessee,  ) 
Pittsburgh,  April  9,  1862.  j 

To  Capt.  A7  H.  McLean ,  A.  A.  O.,  Department 

of  Mississippi ,  St.  Louis : 

Captain  :  It  becomes  my  duty  again  to  report 
another  battle  fought  between  two  great  armies, 
one  contending  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best 
government  ever  devised,  and  the  other  for  its  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  success  of 
the  army  contending  for  the  former  principle. 

On  Sunday  morning  our  pickets  were  attacked 
and  driven  in  by  the  enemy.  Immediately  the 
five  divisions  stationed  at  this  place  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  to  meet  them. 

The  battle  soon  waxed  warm  on  the  left  and 
centre,  varying  at  times  to  all  parts  of  the  line. 
There  was  the  most  continuous  firing  of  mus¬ 
ketry  and  artillery  ever  heard  on  this  continent, 
kept  up  until  nightfall. 

The  enemy  having  forced  the  centre  line  to  fall 
back  nearly  half-way  from  their  camps  to  the 
landing,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  a  desper¬ 
ate  effort  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  turn  our  left 
and  get  possession  of  the  landing,  transports,  etc. 

This  point  was  guarded  by  the  gunboats  Tyler 


and  Lexington,  Capts.  Gwin  and  Shirk,  com¬ 
manding,  with  four  twenty-four-pounder  Parrott 
guns,  and  a  battery  of  rifled  guns. 

As  there  is  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine  for 
artillery  or  cavalry,  and  very  difficult  for  infantry 
at  this  point,  no  troops  were  stationed  here  ex¬ 
cept  the  necessary  artillerists  and  a  small  infantry 
force  for  their  support.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
advance  of  Major-Gen.  Buell’s  column  and  a  part 
of  the  division  of  Gen.  Nelson  arrived,  the  two 
generals  named  both  being  present.  An  advance 
was  immediately  made  upon  the  point  of  attack, 
and  the  enemy  was  soon  driven  back. 

In  this  repulse,  much  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexington,  and  their  able 
commanders,  Capts.  Gwin  and  Shirk. 

During  the  night  the  divisions  under  Generals 
Crittenden  and  McCook  arrived. 

Gen.  Lew.  Wallace,  at  Camp  Landing,  six  miles 
below,  was  ordered,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  hold  his  division  in  readiness  to  move  in 
any  direction  it  might  be  ordered.  At  eleven 
o’clock,  the  order  was  delivered  to  move  it  up  to 
Pittsburgh,  but  owing  to  its  being  led  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  Sunday’s  action. 

During  the  night  all  was  quiet,  and,  feeling 
that  a  great  moral  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
becoming  the  attacking  party,  an  advance  was 
ordered  as  soon  as  day  dawned.  The  result  was 
the  gradual  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  all  points  of 
the  line,  from  nine  until  probably  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  it  became  evident  the  enemy 
was  retreating. 

Before  the  close  of  the  action  the  advance  of 
Gen.  T.  J.  Wood’s  division  arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  action. 

My  force  wras  too  much  fatigued,  from  two 
days’  hard  fighting  and  exposure  in  the  open  air 
to  a  drenching  rain  during  the  intervening  night, 
to  pursue  immediately. 

Night  closed  in  cloudy  and  with  a  heavy  rain, 
making  the  roads  impracticable  for  artillery  by 
the  next  morning. 

Gen.  Sherman,  however,  followed  the  enemy, 
finding  that  the  main  part  of  the  army  had  re¬ 
treated  in  good  order. 

Hospitals  with  the  enemy’s  wounded  were 
found  all  along  the  road  as  far  as  pursuit  was 
made.  Dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  and  many 
graves  were  also  found.  I  inclose  herewith  *a 
report  of  Gen.  Sherman,  which  will  explain  more 
fully  the  result  of  the  pursuit,  and  of  the  part 
taken  by  each  separate  command. 

I  cannot  take  special  notice  in  this  report,  but 
will  do  so  more  fully  when  the  reports  of  the  di¬ 
vision  commanders  are  handed  in. 

General  Buell,  commanding  in  the  field  with  a 
distinct  army  long  under  his  command,  and  which 
did  such  efficient  service,  commanded  by  himself 
in  person  on  the  field,  will  be  much  better  able  to 
notice  those  of  his  command  who  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves,  than  I  possibly  can. 

I  feel  it  a  duty,  however,  to  a  gallant  and  able 
officer,  Brigadier-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  to  make 
special  mention.  lie  not  only  was  with  his  com- 
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mand  during  the  entire  two  days  of  the  action, 
but  displayed  great  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
management1  of  his  men ;  although  severely 
wounded  in  the  hand  on  the  first  day,  his 
place  was  never  vacant.  He  was  again  wound¬ 
ed,  and  had  three  horses  killed  under  him.  In 
making  this  mention  of  a  gallant  officer  no  dis¬ 
paragement  is  intended  to  other  division  com¬ 
manders  or  major-generals,  Jno.  A.  McClernand, 
and  Lewis  Wallace,  and  Brigadier  -  Generals 
Hurlbut,  Prentiss,  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  all 
of  whom  maintained  their  places  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  the  cause.  Gen.  Prentiss  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  first  day’s  action,  and  Gen. 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace  was  severely,  and  probably 
mortally  wounded.  His  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral,  Capt.  Wm.  McMichael,  is  missing,  and  was 
probably  taken  prisoner.  My  personal  staff  are 
all  deserving  of  particular  mention,  they  having 
been  engaged  during  the  entire  two  days  in  car¬ 
rying  orders  to  every  part  of  the  field.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Webster,  Chief  of  Staff; 
Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  McPherson,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
assisted  by  Lieuts.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny  and  Wm. 
Kossac;  Capt.  J.  A.  Rawlings,  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General;  W.  S.  Hilger,  W.  R.  Rawley,  and 
C.  B.  Lagon,  Aids-de-Camp ;  Col.  G.  Pride,  Vol¬ 
unteer  Aid,  and  Captain  J.  P.  Hawkins,  Chief 
Commissary,  who  accompanied  me  upon  the  field. 
The  medical  department,  under  direction  of  Sur¬ 
geon  Hewitt,  Medical  Director,  showed  great  en¬ 
ergy  in  providing  for  the  wounded  and  in  getting 
them  from  the  field,  regardless  of  danger. 

Col.  Webster  was  placed  in  special  charge  of 
all  the  artillery,  and  was  constantly  upon  the 
field.  He  displayed,  as  always  heretofore,  both 
skill  and  bravery.  At  least  in  one  instance  he 
was  the  means  of  placing  an  entire  regiment  in 
position  of  doing  most  valuable  service,  and 
where  it  would  not  have  been  but  for  his  exer¬ 
tions.  Lieut. -Col.  McPherson,  attached  to  my 
staff  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice  for  his  activity  and  courage.  All 
the  grounds  beyond  our  camps  for  miles  have 
been  reconnoitred  by  him,  and  the  plans  care¬ 
fully  prepared  under  his  supervision  give  the 
most  accurate  information  of  the  nature  of  the 
approaches  to  our  lines.  During  the  two  days’ 
battle  he  was  constantly  in  the  saddle  leading 
the  troops  as  they  arrived  to  points  where  their 
services  were  required.  During  the  engagement 
he  had  one  horse  shot  under  him. 

The  country  will  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
many  brave  men  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  or  Shiloh  more  properly. 

The  exact  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  will  be 
known  in  a  day  or  two. 

At  present  I  can  only  give  it  approximately  at 
one  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  wounded. 

The  loss  of  artillery  was  great,  many  pieces 
being  disabled  by  the  enemy’s  shots,  and  some 
losing  all  their  horses  and  many  men.  There 
were  probably  not  less  than  two  hundred  horses 
killed. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  left  upon 


the  field  was  greater  than  ours.  In  the  wound¬ 
ed  an  estimate  cannot  be  made,  as  many  of 
them  must  have  been  sent  to  Corinth  and  other 
points. 

The  enemy  suffered  terribly  from  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  desertion. 

A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  to-day  from  Gen. 
Beauregard.  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence.  I  am  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GENERALS  BEAUREGARD 
AND  GRANT. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Mississippi,  ) 
Monterey,  April  8, 1862.  f 

Sir  :  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  of  yesterday 
my  forces  being  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  engag¬ 
ed  with  yours,  on  that  and  the  preceding  day,  and 
it  being  apparent  that  you  had  received  and  were 
still  receiving,  reenforcements,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  withdraw  my  troops  from  the  immediate  scene 
of  the  conflict.  Under  these  circumstances,  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  war,  I  shall  trans¬ 
mit  this  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  ask  permission 
to  send  a  mounted  party  to  the  battle-field  of 
Shiloh,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  decent  interment 
to  my  dead.  Certain  gentlemen  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  remove  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  sons  and  friends,  I  must  request 
for  them  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  burial- 
party  ;  and  in  this  connection  I  deem  it  proper 
to  say  I  am  asking  what  I  have  extended  to  your 
own  countrymen  under  similar  circumstances. 

Respectfully,  General,  your  obedient  servant, 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 

General  Commanding. 

To  Major-General  U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  Pittsburgh  Landing. 

Headquarters  Army  in  Field,  ) 
Pittsburgh,  April  9.  j 

To  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard ,  Commanding 

Confederate  Army  on  Mississippi ,  Monterey , 

Term. : 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  is  just  received. 
Owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather  I  deemed  it 
advisable  to  have  all  the  dead  of  both  parties  bu¬ 
ried  immediately.  Heavy  details  were  made  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  now  accomplished.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  any  necessity  of  admitting 
within  our  lines  the  parties  you  desired  to  send 
on  the  grounds  asked.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
extend  any  courtesy  consistent  with  duty,  and 
especially  so  when  dictated  by  humanity. 

I  am,  General,  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  U.  S.  Grant, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  LEW.  WALLACE. 

Headquarters  Third  Division  U.  S.  Forces,  1 
District  of  Wkst-Tennkssek,  > 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  12, 1802.  ) 

Capt.  John  A.  Rawlins ,  A.  A.  General: 

Sir:  Sunday  morning,  sixth  inst.,  my  brigades, 
three  in  number,  were  encamped,  the  First  at 
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Crump’s  Landing,  the  Second,  two  miles  from 
that  Landing,  and  the  Third,  at  Adamsville,  two 
miles  and  a  half  further  on  the  road  to  Purdy. 

The  Eleventh  Indiana,  Col.  Geo.  F.  McGinnis; 
Eighth  Missouri,  Lieut. -Col.  James  Peckham;  and 
Twenty-fourth  Indiana,  Colonel  Alvin  P.  Hovey, 
composed  the  First  brigade,  Colonel  Morgan  L. 
Smith  commanding. 

The  First  Nebraska,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  D.  Mc¬ 
Cord  ;  Twenty -third  Indiana,  Col.  W.  L.  Sander¬ 
son  ;  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  Col.  V.  Bausenwein ;  and 
Fifty-sixth  Ohio,  Col.  P.  Kinney,  composed  the 
Second  brigade,  Col.  John  M.  Thayer  command¬ 
ing. 

The  Third  brigade  consisted  of  the  Twentieth 
Ohio,  Lieut. -Colonel  M.  F.  Force;  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods  ;  Seventy-eighth 
Ohio,  Col.  M.  D.  Leggett ;  and  the  Sixty-eighth 
Ohio,  Col.  S.  H.  Steadman,  Col.  Charles  Whittle¬ 
sey  commanding. 

To  my  division  were  attached  Lieut.  Thurber’s 
Missouri  battery,  and  Capt.  Thompson’s  Indiana 
battery,  also  the  Third  battalion  Fifth  Ohio  cav¬ 
alry,  Major  C.  T.  Hayes,  and  the  Third  battalion 
Eleventh  Illinois  cavalry,  Major  James  F.  John¬ 
son. 

Hearing  heavy  and  continuous  cannonading  in 
the  direction  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  early  Sunday 
morning,  I  inferred  a  general  battle,  and  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  an  order  from  Gen.  Grant  to  join  him 
at  that  place,  had  the  equipage  of  the  several  bri¬ 
gades  loaded  in  wagons,  for  instant  removal  to 
my  first  camp  at  the  river.  The  First  and  Third 
brigades  were  also  ordered  to  concentrate  at  the 
camp  of  the  Second,  from  which  proceeded  the 
nearest  and  most  practicable  road  to  the  scene  of 
battle. 

At  half-past  eleven  o’clock  the  anticipated  or¬ 
der  arrived,  directing  me  to  come  up  and  take  po¬ 
sition  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  form  my  line 
of  battle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  river.  As  it 
also  directed  me  to  leave  a  force  to  prevent  sur¬ 
prise  at  Crump’s  Landing,  the  Fifty-sixth  and 
Sixty-eighth  Ohio  regiments  were  detached  for 
that  purpose,  with  one  gun  from  Lieut.  Thurber’s 
battery. 

Selecting  a  road  that  led  directly  to  the  right  of 
the  lines,  as  they  were  established  around  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Landing  on  Sunday  morning,  my  column 
started  immediately,  the  distance  being  about 
six  miles.  The  cannonading,  distinctly  audible, 
quickened  the  steps  of  the  men.  Snake  Creek, 
difficult  of  passage  at  all  times,  on  account  of  its 
steep  banks  and  swampy  bottom,  ran  between  me 
and  the  point  of  junction.  A  short  distance  from 
it  Capts.  Rawlins  and  Rowlejq  attached  to  Gen. 
Grant’s  staff,  overtook  me.  From  them  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  our  lines  had  been  beaten  back ;  that  the 
right,  to  which  I  was  proceeding,  was  then  fight¬ 
ing  close  to  the  river,  and  that  the  road  pursued 
would  take  me  in  the  enemy’s  rear,  where,  in  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  battle,  my  command 
was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off.  It  seem¬ 
ed,  on  their  representations,  most  prudent  to 
carry  the  column  across  to  what  is  called  the 
“river  road,”  which,  following  the  windings  of 


the  Tennessee  bottom,  crossed  Snake  Creek  by  a 
good  bridge  close  to  Pittsburgh  Landing.  This 
movement  occasioned  a  counter-march,  which  de¬ 
layed  my  junction  with  the  main  army  until  a 
little  after  nightfall. 

About  one  o’clock  at  night  my  brigades  and 
batteries  were  disposed,  forming  the  extreme 
right  wing,  and  ready  for  battle.  Shortly  after 
daybreak  Capt.  Thompson  opened  fire  on  a  rebel, 
battery  posted  on  a  bluff  opposite  my  First  bri¬ 
gade,  and  across  a  deep  and  prolonged  hollow, 
threaded  by  a  creek,  and  densely  wooded  on  both 
sides.  From  its  position,  and  that  of  its  infantry 
supports,  lining  the  whole  length  of  the  bluff,  it 
was  apparent  that  crossing  the  hollow  would  be 
at  heavy  loss,  unless  the  battery  was  first  driven 
off.  Thurber  was  accordingly  posted  to  assist 
Thompson  by  a  cross-fire,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweep  the  hiding-places  of  the  enemy  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  After  a 
few  shells  from  Thurber,  the  enemy  fell  back, 
but  not  until  Thompson  had  dismounted  one  of 
their  rifled  guns.  During  this  affair  Gen.  Grant 
came  up,  and  gave  me  my  direction  of  attack, 
which  was  forward  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
river,  with  which  my  line  at  the  time  ran  almost 
parallel. 

The  battery  and  its  supports  having  been  driv¬ 
en  from  the  opposite  bluff,  my  command  was 
pushed  forward,  the  brigades  in  echelon,  the  first 
in  front,  and  the  whole  preceded  by  skirmishers. 
The  hollow  was  crossed,  and  the  hill  gained  al¬ 
most  without  opposition.  As  General  Sherman’s 
division,  next  on  my  left,  had  not  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  to  support  my  advance,  a  halt  was  or¬ 
dered  for  it  to  come  up. 

I  was  then  at  the  edge  of  an  oblong  field  that 
extended  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  river. 
On  its  right  was  a  narrow  strip  of  woods,  and 
beyond  that  lay  another  cleared  field,  square,  and 
very  large.  Back  of  both  fields,  to  the  north, 
was  a  range  of  bluffs  overlooking  the  swampy 
low  grounds  of  Snake  Creek,  heavily  timbered, 
broken  by  ravines,  and  extending  in  a  course  di¬ 
agonal  with  that  of  my  movement.  An  examin¬ 
ation  satisfied  me  that  the  low  grounds  afforded 
absolute  protection  to  ray  right  flank,  being  im¬ 
passable  for  a  column  of  attack.  The  enemy’s 
left  had  rested  upon  the  bluffs,  and  as  it  had  been 
driven  back  that  flank  was  now  exposed.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  attempt  to  turn  it.  For  that  purpose  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  change  front  by  a  left 
half-wheel  of  the  whole  division.  While  the 
movement  was  in  progress,  across  a  road  through 
the  woods  at  the  southern  end  of  the  field,  we 
were  resting  by,  I  discovered  a  heavy  body  of 
rebels  going  rapidly  to  reenforce  their  left,  which 
was  still  retiring,  covered  by  skirmishers,  with 
whom  mine  were  engaged.  Thompson’s  battery 
was  ordered  up,  and  shelled  the  passing  column 
with  excellent  effect,  but  while  so  engaged  was 
opened  upon  by  a  full  battery,  planted  in  the 
field  just  beyond  the  strip  of  woods  on  the  right 
He  promptly  turned  his  guns  on  the  new  enemy. 

A  fine  artillery  duel  ensued,  very  honorable  to 
Thompson  and  his  company.  His  ammunition 
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giving  out  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  ordered  him  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  Lieutenant  Thurber  to  take  his  place. 
Thurber  obeyed  with  such  alacrity  that  there 
was  scarcely  an  intermission  in  the  fire,  which 
continued  so  long  and  with  such  warmth  as  to 
provoke  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to 
charge  the  position.  Discovering  the  intention, 
the  First  brigade  was  brought  across  the  field  to 
occupy  the  strip  of  woods  in  front  of  Thurber. 
The  cavalry  made  the  first  dash  at  the  battery, 
but  the  skirmishers  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  poured 
an  unexpected  fire  into  them,  and  they  retired 
pell-mell.  Next  the  infantry  attempted  a  charge. 
The  First  brigade  easily  repelled  them.  All  this 
time  my  whole  division  was  under  a  furious  can¬ 
nonade,  but  being  well  masked  behind  the  bluff, 
or  resting  in  the  hollows  of  the  wood,  the  regi¬ 
ment  suffered  but  little. 

General  Sherman  now  moved  forward  a  hand¬ 
some  line  of  battle  to  engage  the  enemy  posted 
in  front  of  his  command.  Simultaneously  mine 
was  ordered  to  advance,  the  First  brigade  lead¬ 
ing.  Emerging  from  the  woods,  it  entered  the 
second  field  I  have  mentioned,  speedily  followed 
by  the  Second  brigade,  when  both  marched  in 
face  of  the  enemy  aligned  as  regularly  as  if  on 
parade. 

Having  changed  front  as  stated,  my  movement 
was  now  diagonal  to  the  direction  originally  start¬ 
ed  on,  though  the  order  was  still  in  echelon,  with 
the  centre  regiment  of  each  brigade  dropped  be¬ 
hind  its  place  in  line  as  a  reserve.  While  thus 
advancing,  Colonel  Whittlesey,  as  appears  from 
his  report,  in  some  way  lost  his  position,  but  soon 
recovered  it. 

The  position  of  the  enemy  was  now  directly  in 
front,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  fronting  and  on 
the  right  of  the  open  field  my  command  was  so 
gallantly  crossing.  The  ground  to  be  passed 
getting  at  them,  dipped  gradually  to  the  centre 
of  the  field,  which  is  there  intersected  by  a  small 
run  well  fringed  with  willow's.  Clearing  an  ab¬ 
rupt  bank  beyond  the  branch,  the  surface  ascends 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
is  without  obstruction,  but  marked  by  frequent 
swells  that  afforded  protection  to  the  advancing 
lines,  and  was  the  secret  of  my  small  loss.  Over 
the  branch,  up  the  bank,  across  the  rising  ground, 
moved  the  steady  First  brigade ;  on  its  right,  with 
equal  alacrity,  marched  the  Second,  the  whole  in 
view,  their  banners  gaily  decking  the  scene.  The 
skirmishers  in  action  all  the  way  cleared  the  rise 
and  grouped  themselves  behind  the  ground  swells, 
within  seventy-five  yards  of  the  rebel  lines ;  as 
the  regiments  approached  them,  suddenly  a  sheet 
of  musketry  blazed  from  the  woods,  and  a  bat¬ 
tery  opened  upon  them.  About  the  same  instant, 
the  right  of  Sherman’s  division  fell  hastily  back. 
To  save  my  flank  I  was  compelled  to  order  a  halt. 

In  a  short  time  Sherman  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  : 
recovered  his  lost  ground.  My  skirmishers, 
meanwhile,  clung  to  their  hillocks,  sharp  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  battery.  Again  the  brigades  advanced, 
their  bayonets  fixed  for  a  charge,  but  pressed  by 
Sherman,  and  so  threatened  in  front,  the  enemy 
removed  their  guns  and  fell  back  from  the  edge 


of  the  woods.  In  the  advance  Lieut. -Col.  John 
Gerber  w'as  killed,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say 
of  him,  “  no  man  died  that  day  with  more  glory, 
yet  many  died,  and  there  was  much  glory.”  Capt. 
M’Griffin  and  Lieutenant  Southwick  of  the  same 
regiment,  also  fell  —  gallant  spirits,  deserving 
honorable  recollection.  Many  soldiers,  equally 
brave,  perished,  or  were  wounded  in  the  same 
field. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  having  fallen 
so  far  back,  the  idea  of  flanking  them  further  had 
to  be  given  up.  Not  wishing  to  interfere  with 
General  Sherman’s  line  of  operations,  but  relying 
upon  him  to  support  me  on  the  left,  my  front  w'as 
again  changed,  the  movement  beginning  with  the 
First  brigade  taking  the  course  of  attack  precisely 
as  it  had  been  in  the  outset.  While  the  manoeu¬ 
vre  was  being  effected,  a  squadron  of  rebel  cavalry 
galloped  from  the  woods  on  the  right  to  charge 
the  flank  temporarily  exposed.  Colonel  Thayer 
threw  forward  the  Twenty-third  Indiana,  which, 
aided  by  an  oblique  fire  from  a  company  of  the 
First  Nebraska,  repelled  the  assailants  with  loss. 

Scarcely  had  the  front  been  changed,  when  the 
supporting  force  on  the  left  again  gave  way,  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  My 
position  at  this  time  became  critical,  as  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  army  seemed  imminent.  The 
reserves  were  resorted  to.  Col.  Woods,  with  his 
regiment,  was  ordered  into  line  on  the  left.  The 
remnant  of  a  Michigan  regiment  sent  me  by  Gen. 
McClernand  was  despatched  to  the  left  of  W oods. 
Thurber  galloped  up,  and  was  posted  to  cover  a 
retreat,  should  such  a  misfortune  become  necessa¬ 
ry.  Before  these  dispositions  could  be  effected, 
the  Eleventh  Indiana,  already  engaged  with  supe¬ 
rior  numbers  in  its  front,  was  attacked  on  its  left 
flank,  but  backward  wheeling  three  companies  of 
his  endangered  wing,  Col.  McGinnis  gallantly  held 
his  ground.  Fortunately,  before  the  enemy  could 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantage  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  change  of  front,  some  fresh  troops  dashed 
against  them,  and  once  more  drove  them  back. 
For  this  favor  my  acknowledgments  are  especially 
due  to  Col.  August  Willich  and  his  famous  regi¬ 
ment. 

Pending  this  struggle,  Col.  Thayer  pushed  on 
his  command  and  entered  the  woods,  assaulting 
the  rebels  simultaneously  with  Col.  Smith.  Here 
the  Fifty- eighth  Ohio  and  Twenty -third  Indiana 
proved  themselves  fit  comrades  in  battle,  with  the 
noble  First  Nebraska.  Here  also  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Ohio  won  a  brilliant  fame.  The  First  Ne¬ 
braska  fired  away  its  last  cartridge.  In  the  heat 
of  the  action,  at  a  word,  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio 
rushed  in  and  took  its  place.  Off  to  the  right, 
meanwhile,  arose  the  music  of  the  Twentieth  and 
Seventy-eighth  Ohio,  fighting  gallantly  in  support 
of  Thurber,  to  whom  the  sound  of  rebel  cannon 
seemed  a  challenge — no  sooner  heard  than  ac¬ 
cepted. 

From  the  time  the  wood  was  entered,  “for¬ 
ward  !”  was  the  only  order,  and  step  by  step,  from 
tree  to  tree,  position  to  position,  the  rebel  lines 
went  back,  never  stopping  again — infantry,  horses 
and  artillery — all  went  back.  The  firing  was 
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grand  and  terrific.  Before  us  was  the  Crescent 
regiment  of  New-Orleans ;  shelling  us  on  the  right 
was  the  Washington  artillery  of  Manassas  re¬ 
nown,  whose  last  stand  was  in  front  of  Col.  Whit¬ 
tlesey’s  command.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front, 
then  in  Sherman’s,  rode  Gen.  Beauregard,  inciting 
his  troops  and  fighting  for  his  fading  prestige  of  in¬ 
vincibility.  The  desperation  of  the  struggle  may 
be  easily  imagined.  While  this  was  in  progress, 
far  along  the  lines  to  the  left  the  contest  was 
raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by 
the  sounds,  however,  the  enemy  seemed  retiring 
everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  each  man  felt  the  day  was  ours. 

About  four  o’clock  the  enemy  to  my  front  broke 
into  rout  and  ran  through  the  camps  occupied  by 
Gen.  Sherman  on  Sunday  morning.  Their  own 
camp  had  been  established  about  two  miles  be¬ 
yond.  There,  without  halting,  they  fired  tents, 
stores,  etc.  Throwing  out  the  wounded,  they  piled 
their  wagons  full  of  arms,  (Springfield  muskets 
and  Enfield  rifles,)  ingloriously  thrown  away  by 
some  of  our  troops  the  day  before,  and  hurried 
on.  After  following  them  until  nearly  nightfall, 
I  brought  my  division  back  to  Owl  Creek  and 
bivouacked  it. 

The  conduct  of  Col.  M.  L.  Smith  and  Col.  John 
M.  Thayer,  commanding  brigades,  was  beyond 
the  praise  of  words ;  Col.  Whittlesey’s  was  not 
behind  them.  To  them  all  belong  the  brightest 
honors  of  victory. 

The  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is  due  Col. 
George  F.  McGinnis,  Lieut. -Col.  James  Peckham. 
Col.  Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  D.  McCord, 
Col.  W.  L.  Sanderson,  Col.  Valentine  Bausen- 
wein,  Lieut.-Col.  M.  F.  Force,  Col.  Charles  R. 
Woods,  Col.  M.  D.  Leggett,  and  their  field,  staff 
and  company  officers.  Aside  from  the  courage 
they  all  displayed,  one  point  in  their  conduct  is 
especially  to  be  noted  and  imitated.  I  mean  the 
skill  each  one  showed  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
exposure  of  his  soldiers.  They  are  proud  of  what 
the  division  achieved — and,  like  myself,  they  are 
equally  proud  that  it  was  all  done  with  so  little 
loss  of  their  brave  men. 

Of  my  regiments  I  find  it  impossible  to  say 
enough :  excepting  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Indiana  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  all  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battle  of  Donelson.  But  this  was 
a  greater  than  Donelson,  and  consequently  a  more 
terrible  ordeal  in  which  to  test  what  may  be  a 
thing  of  glory  or  shame — the  courage  of  an  un¬ 
tried  regiment.  How  well  they  all  behaved  I  sum 
up  in  the  boast — mot  a  man,  officer  or  soldier, 
flinched ;  none  but  the  wounded  went  to  the  Land¬ 
ing.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  will 
be  proud  of  the  steadfast  Third  division,  and  so 
am  I. 

Capt.  Thompson  and  Lieut.  Thurber  and  their 
officers  and  men  have  already  been  spoken  of. 

My  acknowledgments  are  again  given  the  gal¬ 
lant  gentlemen  of  my  staff — Capt.  Fred.  Knefler 
and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Ware.  To  them  I  add 
Capt.  E.  T.  Wallace,  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Vol¬ 
unteers,  acting  aid.  The  courage  and  judgment 
of  all  of  them  were  many  times  severely  tried. 


After  the  battle,  Gen.  Nelson  took  pleasure  in 
honorably  mentioning  two  of  my  orderlies  ;  one  of 
them,  Thomas  W.  Simpson,  of  company  I,  Fourth 
U.  S.  cavalry.  I  again  call  attention  to  his  gal¬ 
lantry,  as  deserving  reward.  Along  with  him  I 
place  Albert  Kaufman,  a  sergeant  in  the  same 
company,  who  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and 
has  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  a  practical 
officer. 

Finally,  it  is  so  rare  to  find  one  of  his  grade  in 
the  constant  and  full  performance  of  his  peculiar 
duties  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  a  passing  tri¬ 
bute  is  due  the  Rev.  John  D.  Rogers,  chaplain 
of  the  Twenty-third  Indiana.  After  the  battle  he 
was  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  the  wounded, 
and  that  the  resting-places  of  the  dead  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  might  not  be  forgotten,  he  collected  their 
bodies  and  buried  them  tenderly,  and  with  prayer 
and  every  religious  rite,  and  in  this,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  he  was  as  singular  as  he  was 
Christian. 

Herewith  you  will  find  a  statement  of  the  dead 
and  wounded  of  my  division. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lew.  Wallace, 

Commanding  Tiiird  Division. 

BRIG.-GEN.  ROUSSEAU’S  REPORT. 

Battle-Field  of  Shiloh,  April  12, 18C2. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you, 
as  commander  of  the  Second  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Ohio,  the  part  taken  by  my  brigade  in  the 
battle  at  this  place  on  the  seventh  inst. 

After  a  very  arduous  march  on  Sunday,  the 
sixth  inst.,  during  much  of  which  I  was  forced  to 
take  the  fields  and  woods  adjacent  to  the  high¬ 
way  from  the  narrowness  of  the  latter,  and  its  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  wagon-trains  and  artillery,  and 
for  me  at  that  time  impassable,  we  reached  Sa¬ 
vannah  after  dark.  Under  your  orders  and  super¬ 
intendence,  we  at  once  embarked  on  steamboats 
for  this  place.  We  reached  the  Landing  here  at 
daylight,  and  soon  after  reported  to  you  as  ready 
for  action.  Under  your  order,  and  accompanied 
by  you,  we  marched  out  on  the  field  of  the  day 
before,  a  little  after  six  o’clock  a. m.  Soon  after, 
Gen.  Buell  came  up  and  directed  you  to  deploy 
and  form  line  of  battle,  our  left  resting  on  Gen. 
Crittenden’s  right,  and  our  right  extending  in  the 
direction  of  Gen.  McClernand’s  division,  and  to 
send  out  a  company  of  skirmishers  into  the  woods 
in  front.  This  was  done  at  once  —  Major  King 
detaching  Captain  Haughey  for  that  purpose. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  this,  you  looked  over 
the  ground,  and  decided  to  take  a  position  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  on  the 
crest  of  a  piece  of  rising  ground.  I  moved  up 
the  brigade  accordingly,  taking  the  new  position 
indicated.  In  this  line,  a  battalion  of  the  Fifteenth 
United  States  infantry,  Capt.  Swain,  and  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  Sixteenth  United  States  infantry,  Capt. 
Townsend,  both  under  the  command  of  Major  John 
II.  King,  were  on  the  right;  a  battalion  ol  the 
Nineteenth  infantry,  Major  Carpenter,  on  the  left 
of  King ;  First  Ohio,  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith,  on 
Carpenter’s  left ;  and  the  Sixth  Indiana,  Colonel 
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Crittenden,  on  the  left  flank ;  while  the  Louisville 
Legion,  Colonel  Buckley,  was  held  in  reserve,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  the  rear  of  the  line. 

Thirty  or  forty  minutes  after  this  line  was 
formed,  Capt.  Haughey’s  skirmishers  were  driven 
in,  several  of  his  men  were  shot,  and  my  com¬ 
mand  fiercely  assailed  by  the  enemj'-.  The  attack 
lasted,  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  when  the  enemy 
were  driven  off.  In  this  contest,  Capt.  Acken,  of 
the  Sixteenth  United  States  infantry,  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed,  and  many  others  of  my  brigade  killed 
and  wounded.  The  enemy  soon  rallied,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack  more  fiercely  than  before, 
but  was  met  by  a  very  rapid  and  well-directed 
fire  from  the  commands  of  Majors  King  and  Car¬ 
penter,  and  Colonel  Smith,  the  Sixth  Indiana  be¬ 
ing  out  of  range  on  the  left.  This  attack  also 
was,  after  a  severe  contest,  repulsed,  and  the 
enemy  driven  off — our  loss  being  much  more 
than  before.  We  were  ignorant  of  the  ground  in 
front  occupied  by  the  enemy,  as  it  was  covered 
with  timber  and  thick  undergrowth,  but  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  more  open  than  where  we 
were.  I  decided  to  advance  my  lines  after  this 
attack,  and  at  once  cautiously  felt  my  way  for¬ 
ward,  but  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  again  encoun¬ 
tered  the  enemy  in  heavy  force,  and  again  drove 
him  off  after  a  yet  severer  contest  than  any  be¬ 
fore.  About  this  time  I  received  several  mes¬ 
sages,  announcing  that  the  United  States  forces 
to  our  right  and  front,  after  very  hard  fighting, 
which  we  had  heard  all  the  morning,  were  giving 
way,  leaving  the  centre  of  the  army  exposed.  I 
at  once  decided  to  move  forward  the  whole  bri¬ 
gade  to  the  open  ground,  except  the  Sixth  Indi¬ 
ana,  which  had  a  most  important  position  on  our 
left  flank,  which  position  the  enemy  had  men¬ 
aced  in  strong  force  for  several  hours.  I  ordered 
Col.  Buckley,  with  the  Louisville  Legion,  to 
move  up  to  the  right  and  front  and  engage  the 
enemy,  ’who  had  rallied  all  his  available  forces 
and  was  moving  down  upon  us.  At  the  same 
time,  Majors  King  and  Carpenter  and  Col.  Smith 
were  ordered  to  advance  in  line  with  Col.  Buck- 
ley.  The  advance  was  admirably  made  and  with 
alacrity. 

The  brigade  steadily,  briskly,  and  in  excellent 
order,  moved  forward.  I  afterward  learned  from 
wounded  prisoners  that  the  force  at  this  time 
opposed  to  us  consisted  of  the  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Kentucky  regiments,  and  several 
others  from  various  States.  We  advanced  about 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  front,  when  we  came 
in  collision  with  the  enemy.  He  was  stronger  at 
this  point  than  in  either  of  his  previous  encoun¬ 
ters,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  was  the  heaviest  I 
ever  heard.  My  line,  when  fired  upon,  halted  of 
itself  and  went  to  work.  The  issue  was  import¬ 
ant,  as  my  brigade  was  directly  in  the  road  of 
the  enemy  to  the  landing,  and  they  were  evident¬ 
ly  pressing  for  that  point.  I  was  more  fully  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  driving  the  en¬ 
emy  from  this  position  by  your  words  to  me 
when  you  ordered  a  change  to  the  front  of  your 
original  line  of  battle,  which  were,  in  substance, 
that  my  position  was  in  the  centre,  and  must  be 


held  at  every  hazard,  and  that  you  would  support 
me  with  the  balance  of  your  division,  as  it  arrived 
on  the  field. 

The  fight  lasted  about  forty  minutes,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way,  and  were  at  once  pursued  by 
the  whole  line  up  to  the  open  ground  in  front, 
my  brigade  capturing  several  cannon,  retaking  a 
battery  of  ours  captured  by  the  enemy  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  retaking  the  headquarters  of  Gen. 
McClernand.  We  also  took  three  flags  from  the 
enemy.  At  this  time  the  forty  rounds  of  cart¬ 
ridges  in  the  boxes  of  the  men  were  exhausted, 
and  the  line  was  halted. 

Before  I  resolved  to  advance  my  whole  brigade 
to  the  front,  I  looked  for  the  promised  support, 
and  found  Col.  Kirk  with  his  brigade  in  my  rear, 
within  short  supporting  distance.  He  told  me 
he  was  there,  by  your  order,  to  support  me,  and 
was  ready  for  anything.  He  and  his  men  were 
eager  to  move  up  with  me.  I  requested  that  he 
would  follow  at  the  proper  distance,  which  he 
did. 

After  we  had  exhausted  our  ammunition,  I 
called  on  Col.  Kirk,  who  was  immediately  in  rear 
of  my  lines,  and  informed  him  of  that  fact.  He 
at  once  gallantly  and  eagerly  offered  to  take  my 
position  in  front,  and  did  so,  a  portion  of  my  com¬ 
mand  on  the  right  passing  quietly  through  his 
lines,  and  halting  in  his  rear.  All  was  done  with¬ 
out  the  least  confusion  or  excitement.  I  told  him 
that  if  needed  before  we  received  our  ammuni¬ 
tion,  we  would  support  him  with  the  bayonet. 
The  part  taken  in  the  fight  by  Col.  Kirk  and  Col. 
Gibson,  and  their  respective  brigades,  after  this, 
and  also  the  part  taken  by  Col.  Willich,  I  leave 
them  to  narrate,  with  the  single  remark  that 
they  and  their  ofBcers  and  men  behaved  most 
gallantly. 

About  this  time  a  battery  of  two  or  three  guns, 
I  do  not  know  whose  it  was,  took  position  about 
the  centre  of  my  lines,  and  opened  on  the  enemy 
in  front,  then  forming  for  attack.  This  battery 
I  directed  Majors  King  and  Carpenter,  and  the 
Sixth  Indiana,  to  support ;  Col.  Crittenden  hav¬ 
ing  been  just  before  ordered  up  from  his  former 
position  on  the  left.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
Sixth  Indiana,  in  its  old  position,  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  heavy  cannonading  on  the  left  and  front, 
and  had  lost  several  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  I  had  ordered  it  back  into  the  woods.  The 
enemy  soon  after  advanced  in  strong  force  and 
menaced  the  battery,  and  its  commander  with¬ 
drew  it,  but  the  support  just  named  stood  firm 
against  several  times  their  numbers  and  gallantly 
beat  off  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  a  supply 
of  ammunition  for  the  whole  command  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

When  thus  repulsed,  the  enemy  fell  back,  and 
his  retreat  began  :  soon  after  which  I  saw  two 
regiments  of  Government  troops  advancing  in 
double-quick  time  across  the  open  field  in  our 
front,  and  saw  that  one  of  them  was  the  First 
Ohio,  which  had  been  moved  to  our  left  to  wait 
for  ammunition.  I  galloped  to  the  regiment  and 
ordered  it  to  halt,  as  I  had  not  ordered  the  move¬ 
ment,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  advancing  by 
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order  of  Gen.  Grant,  whom  I  then  saw  in  rear  of 
the  line  with  his  staff.  I  ordered  the  regiment 
to  advance  with  the  other,  which  it  did  some 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  further,  when  it  was 
halted,  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon  it  from  one  of 
our  camps,  then  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
fire  was  instantly  returned,  and  the  enemy  soon 
fled,  after  wounding  eight  men  of  the  First  Ohio. 
This  closed  the  fighting  of  the  day,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  my  brigade, 
officers  and  men,  behaved  well,  for  you  were  an 
eye-witness  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  them  all ; 
and  you  will  join  me  in  expressing  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  men  have  seldom  marched  into  battle 
under  more  unfavorable  auspices,  and  never  borne 
themselves  more  gallantly.  During  the  whole  of 
the  long  and  terrific  battle,  neither  officer  nor 
man  wavered  for  one  moment.  When  all  behaved 
so  well,  there  is  little  room  for  discriminative 
commendation  of  any.  Many  of  them  had  been 
exposed,  after  great  fatigue,  to  a  heavy  rain  the 
night  before  on  the  steamboats,  and  all  of  them 
were  necessarily  greatly  crowded,  so  that  they 
could  not  sleep,  and  as  they  marched  from  the 
boats,  they  passed  through  and  amongst  the  ten 
thousand  fugitives  from  the  fight  of  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  who  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  and  filled 
the  woods  adjacent  to  the  landing.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  landing,  and  directly  on 
the  way  to  our  position  on  the  field,  lay  hundreds 
of  dead  men,  mostly  our  own,  whose  mangled 
bodies  and  distorted  features  presented  a  horrible 
sight.  Numerous  dead  horses,  and  our  partially 
sacked  camps,  gave  evidence  of  the  havoc,  and, 
which  was  far  worse,  of  the  reverses  and  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  day  before.  All  around  them  im¬ 
pressed  them  with  the  belief  that  they  must  fight 
the  battle  for  themselves.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  we  fought  this  battle  some  miles  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  the  encampment  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
army,  and  in  the  camps  occupied  by  his  troops, 
and  that  it  was  thereby  rendered  apparent  to  the 
most  ignorant  soldier  that  the  army  had  been 
driven  in  by  the  enemy  till  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  river,  and  that  the  work  before  us 
was  by  no  means  easy.  Under  all  these  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances,  as  you  will  recollect,  sir,  the 
men  were  in  no  way  appalled,  but  formed  line  of 
battle  promptly  and  with  great  coolness  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

to  Majors  J.  H.  King  and  S.  D.  Carpenter,  of 
the  regular  army,  who  commanded  the  regular 
troops  in  my  brigade,  I  am  especially  indebted 
for  the  valuable  aid  which  their  long  experience 
as  soldiers  enabled  them  to  render.  Captains  P. 
Swain  and  E.  F.  Townsend,  commanding  battal¬ 
ions  under  Major  J.  H.  King,  were  likewise  con¬ 
spicuous  for  good  conduct.  I  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  these  officers  to  the  proper  authorities  as 
soldiers  by  profession,  who  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  amply  fit  for  higher  offices  of  usefulness. 

I  also  return  my  thanks  to  Colonels  B.  F.  Smith 
T.  T.  Crittenden,  and  H.  M.  Buckley,  Lieut. -Col¬ 
onels  E.  A.  Parrott,  W.  W.  Berry,  and  II.  Prath¬ 
er,  and  Majors  E.  B.  Langdon,  J.  L.  Treanor  and 


A.  II.  Abbott.  Lieut. -Col.  Parrott  was  on  de¬ 
tached  service  at  the  time,  but  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment  during  the  action,  and  remained  with  it  to 
the  close.  I  also  acknowledge  my  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Lieuts.  Armstrong  and  Rousseau,  my  reg¬ 
ular  Aids;  to  E.  F.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  volun¬ 
teer  Aid,  and  to  Lieut.  John  Wickliffe,  of  the 
Second  Kentucky  cavalry,  acting  Aid  during  the 
battle,  for  valuable  services  in  the  field. 

Accompanying  this  report  you  have  a  list  of 
casualties  incident  to  the  battle,  and  also  the 
reports  of  the  various  commanders  of  battalions 
and  regiments  of  the  brigade. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Lovell  H.  Rousseau, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook, 

Commanding  Second  Division,  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

GENERAL  BOYLE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eleventh  Brigade,  Fifth  Division,'! 

Army  of  the  Ohio,  i 

Battle-field  of  Shiloh,  Tenn.,  [ 

In  Camp,  April  10.  j 

Brigadier- Gen.  T.  L.  Crittenden ,  Commanding 

Fifth  Division ,  Army  of  the  Ohio : 

General  :  At  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth  instant,  I  disembarked  the  four  regiments 
of  my  command  from  the  fleet  of  boats,  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  by 
your  orders  marched  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
forming  into  line  of  battle  in  rear  of  the  forces 
of  Brigadier-Gen.  Nelson,  the  whole  force  rest¬ 
ing  on  their  arms  during  the  night  in  a  drench¬ 
ing  rain.  At  a  few  minutes  after  five  o’clock  am., 
of  the  seventh  instant,  by  your  orders,  I  moved 
my  brigade,  taking  position  in  the  centre,  the 
movement  of  your  whole  forces  being  directed  by 
you  in  person,  forming  on  the  right  of  General 
Nelson,  who  occupied  the  extreme  left.  General 
McCook’s  division  soon  came  up,  and 


our  right 


occupied 


in  the  line  of  attack.  The  forces  of 
the  Fifth  division  formed  into  line  of  battle,  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  under  your  immediate  or¬ 
ders  along  the  centre,  the  Fourteenth  brigade 


thrown  slightly  in  advance  on  the  left  of ~ the 
centre. 

The  Nineteenth  Ohio,  Col.  Beatty,  formed  the 
right  of  my  brigade ;  the  Thirteenth  Kentucky, 
Col.  Hobson,  the  centre ;  and  the  Ninth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Col.  Grider,  on  the  left,  with  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Fyfiie,  in  the  rear,  as  a  support¬ 
ing  reserve.  In  pursuance  of  orders,  we  marched 
steadily  forward  upon  the  centre,  the  Fourteenth 
brigade  being  still  in  advance  of  my  left.  I  halted 
my  command  in  sight  of  the  open  field,  in  front 
of  the  right  wing  of  my  brigade,  and  by  order 
of  Gen.  Buell,  given  in  person,  I  threw  forward 
four  flanking  companies  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio 
and  Thirteenth  Kentucky,  as  skirmishers,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  open  field,  or  to  where  the  skir¬ 
mishers  could  feel  and  engage  the  enemy,  or  await 
the  advance  of  our  line.  After  capturing  a  pri¬ 
soner  and  sending  him  in,  the  skirmishing  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  were  fired  upon 
and  driven  back,  and  I  ordered  up  Col.  Beattv 
of  the  Nineteenth  Ohio,  to  take  position  along 
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the  edge  of  the  open  field,  to  repel  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  the  enemy  turned  their  forces  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  position  occupied  by  you  with  the 
Fourteenth  brigade,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
driving  back  our  forces  and  capturing  our  guns. 
The  Fourteenth  brigade,  encouraged  and  led  on 
by  you  in  person  at  their  head,  made  an  impetu¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  enemy,  driving  them  back 
with  great  loss,  saving  our  guns  and  advancing 
our  lines.  As  the  regiments  of  that  brigade 
were  withdrawn,  I  ordered  up  the  Thirteenth 
Kentucky  to  their  position,  and  ordered  the 
Ninth  Kentucky  and  Fifty -ninth  Ohio  to  my 
left,  where  they  were  placed  in  position  by  you. 
The  Thirteenth  Kentucky,  led  on  by  Col.  Hob¬ 
son,  in  a  gallant  charge  upon  the  enemy,  drove 
them  back  with  great  slaughter,  forcing  them  to 
desert  their  guns,  to  which  they  had  rallied,  after 
having  been  driven  back  by  the  Fourteenth  bri¬ 
gade  under  your  command.  In  this  charge  Col. 
Hobson,  and  Major  Hobson,  Acting  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  Capt.  Towles,  Acting  Major,  and 
Acting  Adjutant  Stewart,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  behaved  with  great  coolness  and  courage ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  recoil,  caused  by  a 
portion  of  Wisconsin  troops  breaking  through 
their  lines,  creating  some  disorder,  they  steadily 
led  their  brave  men  forward,  driving  the  enemy 
before  them.  Major  Hobson  had  his  horse  shot 
dead  under  him  in  this  charge.  Lieutenant-Col. 
Edmonds  of  the  rebel  army,  was  killed  in  the 
attack. 

About  this  time  the  enemy,  with  their  battery 
placed  in  the  thickly  timbered  woods  across  the 
open  field,  opened  a  fire  on  the  Nineteenth  Ohio, 
Col.  Beatty,  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  with 
small  arms  from  the  grounds  of  the  field,  and 
the  thick  underbrush  to  the  left  of  the  field, 
which  was  returned.  The  Colonel  and  Captain 
Manderson  —  Acting  Major — holding  their  men 
steady,  deported  themselves,  as  did  their  officers 
and  men,  with  coolness  and  courage,  until  the 
Colonel  ordered  them  back  to  a  position  from 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  battery.  The  regi¬ 
ment  fell  back  in  good  order,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men,  and  retained  the  position  until  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  were  silenced  by  the  well-di¬ 
rected  fire  of  Captain  Bartlett’s  battery.  Major 
Edwards,  Acting  Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  shot 
dead  from  his  horse,  and  a  number  of  privates 
killed  and  wounded. 

I  ordered  Col.  Beatty  from  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  up  to  the  left,  and  in  advance  of 
the  position  before  occupied  by  him,  into  and 
under  cover  of  the  underbrush  to  the  left  of  the 
old  field,  within  supporting  distance  of  Captain 
Bartlett’s  battery.  The  enemy  seemed  to  be  de¬ 
flecting  his  forces  and  making  his  attack  upon 
the  left  of  the  centre,  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Mendenhall’s  battery,  which  had  shelled  them 
with  fearful  destruction,  when  Gen.  Buell  in 
person  ordered  the  Ninth  Kentucky,  Col.  Grider, 
and  the  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Fyff'e,  to  advance 
rapidly  and  engage  and  drive  back  the  enemy. 


Col.  Grider  led  his  men  gallantly  in  the  attack, 
well  supported  by  most  of  his  officers  and  men. 
The  youthful  Lieut.  Underwood  of  that  regiment 
behaved  with  the  gallantry  of  a  veteran  soldier, 
going  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  was  shot 
through  the  sword-arm  and  lost  his  sword.  In 
this  attack  Col.  Grider  had  three  of  his  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  killed  and  ten  wounded. 

The  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Fyff'e,  gallantly  and 
bravely  supported  Col.  Grider  in  this  attack,  and 
sustained  a  loss  of  six  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded.  I  refer  to  the  reports  from  the  com¬ 
manders  of  these  regiments  for  the  details  of 
their  operations. 

During  the  engagement  on  the  left  of  your 
centre,  you  ordered  me  to  withdraw  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Ohio — Col.  Beatty — from  his  position  and 
advance  him  to  the  extreme  left  to  report  to  and 
support  Gen.  Nelson,  and  ordered  him  up  imme¬ 
diately,  when  you  sent  him  forward  to  report  to 
Gen.  Nelson,  where  he  remained  until  the  battle 
was  over.  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  General 
Nelson  complimented  him  to  me  for  his  gallant 
bearing,  and  that  of  his  command  while  under 
his  orders. 

Pending  the  engagement  on  the  left  of  your 
centre,  I  was  commanded  by  General  Buell  to 
order  up  Lieut. -Col.  Maxwell  with  his  regiment 
re-formed,  and  a  portion  of  Wisconsin  troops 
formed  by  my  order  under  a  Captain,  and  placed 
under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Maxwell,  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  support  Capt.  Bartlett’s  battery.  The 
enemy  being  driven  back  by  the  gallant  soldiers 
of  our  army  at  every  point,  the  firing  soon  ceased 
along  our  whole  lines  trom  right  to  left,  making 
it  evident  the  battle  was  over,  and  a  great  victory 
won  by  the  army  of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Capt.  Boyle,  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and 
Acting  Aid-de-Camp  in  the  field,  and  my  Aids-de- 
Camp  Lieuts.  Liggett  and  Hughes,  all  of  whom 
displayed  coolness  and  courage,  and  rendered 
efficient  service.  Lieut.  Farris,  of  the  Fifth  Ken¬ 
tucky  cavalry,  who  had  been  serving  as  Regi¬ 
mental  Quartermaster,  by  my  permission  acted 
as  Aid-de-Camp,  deported  himself  with  fearless 
courage  and  coolness.  Capt.  Lyne  Starling,  of 
your  staff,  besides  bearing  your  orders  in  the 
midst  of  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  rendered  me 
efficient  aid,  for  which  I  thank  him. 

For  detailed  operations  of  the  regiments  of 
this  brigade,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  reports 
from  the  commanding  officers  of  the  various 
regiments. 

The  casualties  in  my  command  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  eight,  thirty-seven  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  wounded.  Lists  of 
casualties  of  the  respective  regiments  are  handed 
herewith. 

The  officers  and  men  of  my  command,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  behaved  in  a  manner  and  spirit 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  and  of  our  country.  J.  T.  Boyle, 

Brigadier-General,  Commanding  Eleventh  Brigade 
Army  of  the  Ohio. 
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Headquarters  Fifth  Division  1 

of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  > 
Camp  Shiloh,  April  11.  j 

General  Order,  No.  1. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh  has  made  famous  forever 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  its  commander. 

Soldiers  of  the  Fifth  division,  the  General  Com¬ 
manding  salutes  you  with  admiration,  and  with 
his  warmest  thanks,  for  the  part  you  took  in  that 
ever -to -be -remembered  conflict.  The  patience 
with  which  you  endured  the  uncommon  expos¬ 
ure,  and  the  valor  you  have  displayed  on  the 
field,  merit,  and  will  surely  receive,  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  your  country. 

Remember,  soldiers,  that  you  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  now,  and  that  discipline  cannot  be  relaxed, 
even  after  the  battle  has  been  won  without  tar¬ 
nishing  your  fame. 

Cherish  your  fame,  study  how  you  can  best 
discharge  every  duty  as  soldiers,  and  peace  will 
follow  quickly. 

By  order  of  Gen.  Crittenden, 

Lyne  Starling,  A.  A.  G. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  WILLIAM  GWIN. 

U.  S.  Gunboat  Tyler,  ) 
Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1862.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
enemy  attacked  our  lines  on  our  left,  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  and  by  his 
overwhelming  numbers  forced  our  men  to  fall 
back  in  some  confusion.  At  twenty-five  minutes 
past  nine  o’clock,  finding  that  the  rebels  were  still 
driving  our  left  wing  back,  I  steamed  up  to  a 
point  one  mile  above  Pittsburgh,  taking  a  good 
position  to  support  our  troops.  At  forty-five 
minutes  past  ten,  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Shirk,  joined  me,  having  come  up 
from  Crump’s  Landing.  After  a  short  time  she 
returned,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Wallace,  which  occupied  that 
point. 

Not  having  received  any  instructions  from  the 
Commanding  General  in  regard  to  the  service  to 
be  rendered  by  the  gunboats,  I  awaited  them  pa¬ 
tiently,  although  for  an  hour  or  more  shot  and 
shell  were  falling  all  around  us.  Feeling  that, 
could  some  system  of  communication  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Tyler  could  be  of  great  advantage  to 
our  left  wing,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  one 
p.ji.  I  sent  an  officer,  requesting  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  open  on  the  woods  in  the  direction  of 
the  batteries  and  advancing  forces  of  the  rebels. 
General  Hurlburt,  who  commanded  on  our  left, 
sent  me  word  to  do  so,  giving  me  directions  how 
to  fire,  so  that  I  might  do  it  with  no  damage  to 
our  troops,  expressing  himself  grateful  for  this 
offer  of  support,  and  saying  that  without  reen¬ 
forcements  he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
position  he  then  occupied  for  an  hour.  Therefore 
at  ten  minutes  to  three  o’clock,  I  opened  fire  in 
the  line  directed,  with  good  effect,  silencing  their 
batteries  on  our  left. 

At  ten  minutes  to  four  o’clock,  I  ceased  firin" 
and  dropping  down  opposite  the  landing  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  sent  Mr.  Peters,  the  gunner,  on  shore  to 


communicate  with  General  Grant  for  further  in¬ 
structions.  His  response  was,  to  use  my  own 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

At  four  p.m.,  the  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
manding  Shirk,  having  arrived  from  Crump’s 
Landing,  the  Tyler,  in  company  with  the  Lex¬ 
ington,  took  position  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
above  Pittsburgh,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  in  the 
direction  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  their  right,  the 
missiles  of  which  were  falling  all  around  us.  We 
silenced  them  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five  o’clock,  the 
rebels  having  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position  on 
the  left  of  our  line,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  above  the 
landing  at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  half-mile  from  the  riv¬ 
er,  both  vessels  opened  a  heavy  and  well-directed 
fire  on  them,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  conjunction 
with  our  military  on  shore,  succeeded  in  silencing 
their  artillery,  driving  them  back  in  confusion. 

At  six  p.m.,  the  Tyler  opened  deliberate  fire  in 
the  direction  of  the  rebels’  right  wing,  throwing 
five  and  ten-second  shells,  and  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  six  o’clock,  ceased  firing.  At  nine 
p.m.,  the  Tyler  again  opened  fire  by  direction  of 
General  Nelson — who  greatly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  yesterday’s  engagement  —  throwing  five, 
ten  and  fifteen-second  shells,  and  an  occasional 
shrapnel  shell  from  the  howitzer,  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes,  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel  right 
wing,  until  one  a.m.  At  this  juncture  the  Lex¬ 
ington  relieved  us,  and  continued  the  fire  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  fifteen  minutes  until  five  a.m.,  when 
our  land  forces  having  attacked  the  enemy,  forcing 
them  gradually  back,  it  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
gunboats  to  fire. 

At  seven  a.m.,  I  received  a  communication 
from  General  Grant,  which  prevented  the  gun¬ 
boats  from  taking  an  active  part  during  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Lieutenant  Commanding  Shirk  deserves  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  battery  of  the  Lexington  was  served. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  five  o’clock  p.m., 
the  enemy  were  forced  to  retreat  in  haste,  having 
contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  great  stub¬ 
bornness  throughout  the  entire  day. 

The  officers  and  men  of  this  vessel  displayed 
their  usual  gallantry  and  enthusiasm  during  the 
entire  day  and  night.  Your  “old  wooden  boats,” 

I  feel  confident,  rendered  invaluable  service,  on 
the  sixth  instant,  to  the  land  forces.  Gunner 
Herman  Peters  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
prompt  and  oourageous  manner  in  which  he  tra¬ 
versed  our  lines,  conveying  communication  from 
this  vessel  to  the  Commanding  Generals.  The 
rebels  had  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
A.  S.  Johnston,  killed  —  body  found  on  the  field 
—  Beauregard,  Hardee,  Bragg,  and  Polk,  being 
their  Commanding  Generals.  Governor  Johnson, 
Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky,  is  a  prisoner 
in  our  hands  mortally  wounded.  Loss  severe  on 
both  sides — ours  probably  ten  thousand.  The 
rebels  suffered  a  much  greater  one.  I  think  this 
has  been  a  crushing  blow  to  the  rebellion. 

I  am  happy  to  state  no  casualties  occurred  on 
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either  of  the  gunboats.  The  Tyler  expended 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  shells,  four  solid 
shots,  two  stands  of  grape  and  six  shrapnel. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  the  report  of  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Shirk. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Gwin, 

Lieutenant  Commmanding  Division  of  Gunboats 
on'Tennessee  River. 

To  Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote, 

Commanding  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Waters. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUTENANT  JAMES  W.  SHIRK. 

United  States  Gunboat  Lexington,  ) 
Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1862.  ) 

Sir:  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  inst.,  while 
lying  at  Crump’s  Landing,  I  heard  severe  can¬ 
nonading  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh.  I  got 
under  way  and  stood  up  the  river  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  Lieut.  Commanding  Gwin,  of  the  Ty¬ 
ler.  Upon  reaching  the  place  I  found  that  an 
attack  had  been  made  upon  our  army  by  the 
rebels  in  force.  I  returned  to  Crump’s  to  support 
the  division  under  command  of  Gen.  Lew.  Wal¬ 
lace,  when  I  found  his  division  had  proceeded  to 
join  the  main  force  back  of  Pittsburgh  Landing. 
I  then  steamed  back  to  this  place,  and  no  in¬ 
structions  reaching  the  gunboats  from  the  Com¬ 
manding.  General  on  shore,  we  were  forced  to  re¬ 
main  inactive  hearers  of  the  desperate  fight  until 
the  left  wing  of  our  forces  having  been  driven 
back  and  completely  turned,  and  the  rebels  get¬ 
ting  so  near  the  river,  the  missiles  from  their  bat¬ 
teries  fell  thick  and  fast  over  and  around  us, 
enabled  us  to  use  our  great  guns  with  such  effect 
that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  silenced  in  thirty 
minutes.  This  was  between  ten  minutes  past 
four  and  forty  minutes  past  four  p.m.  Again  at 
thirty-five  minutes  past  five  p.m.,  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  gained  a  position  on  the  left  of  our  lines, 
within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  landing  and  of 
the  transports,  we  again,  with  the  Tyler,  opened 
fire  upon  them,  silencing  the  enemy,  and,  as  I 
hear  from  many  officers  on  the  field,  totally  de¬ 
moralizing  his  forces  and  driving  them  from  tjieir 
position  in  a  perfect  rout,  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the  land 
forces  then  ceased.  At  eight  o’clock  I  went  down 
to  Crump’s  Landing,  and  finding  that  everything 
was  quiet  there,  returned  to  this  place.  At  one 
a.m.  on  the  seventh,  I  relieved  the  Tyler,  Lieut. 
Commanding  Gwin,  in  a  position  immediately 
above  the  landing,  and  fired  until  daylight  a  shell 
every  fifteen  minutes  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

Yesterday  at  daylight  the  fight  recommenced 
between  the  two  parties  on  shore,  and  continued 
until  five  p.m.,  when  the  enemy  left  in  a  hurried 
retreat.  The  gunboats,  occupying  a  position  on 
the  left  of  our  lines,  not  being  allowed  to  fire,  I 
spent  the  morning,  and  part  of  the  afternoon,  in 
acts  of  mercy,  picking  up  the  wounded  who  had 
found  their  way  to  the  river,  and  conveying  them 
to  the  hospital -boats.  I  must  say  that  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  displayed 


upon  this  occasion,  as  often  before,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
James  W.  Shirk, 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  REED. 

Headquarters  Fourty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers,  ) 
Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  9,  1862.  f 

Brig.- Gen.  J.  G.  Lauman ,  Commanding  Third 
Brigade ,  Fourth  Division  Army,  West  Line: 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Forty -fourth  reg¬ 
iment  Indiana  Volunteers,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  near  Pittsburgh,  Tenn. 

We  left  our  encampment  about  eight  o’clock 
Sunday  morning,  with  an  effective  force  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  -  eight  men,  and  marched 
forward  to  support  Gen.  Prentiss’s  division,  which 
had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy.  We  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  we  met  his  men  re¬ 
treating  in  much  confusion.  We  proceeded  about 
one  mile,  and  took  position  in  line  of  battle  in 
rear  of  a  camp  lately  occupied  by  him.  We 
formed  our  line  under  fire  from  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
tery— Col.  Croft,  Thirty-first  Indiana,  on  our  right; 
Lieut. -Col.  Bristow,  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  and 
Col.  McHenry,  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  on  our 
left.  I  sent  forward  First  Lieut.  Wayne,  com¬ 
pany  D,  and  First  Lieut.  Barton,  company  B, 
each  with  part  of  their  respective  companies  as 
skirmishers,  in  front  of  our  line  ;  they  were  soon 
driven  in,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Fourty-fourth 
and  Thirty-first  Indiana  furiously  assaulted  by 
the  enemy  and  as  gallantly  met,  our  men  behav 
ing  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  loading  and 
firing  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  with  so 
much  zeal  did  they  enter  into  it,  that  the  officers 
had  only  to  watch  the  fight  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest,  but  not  of  duty.  The  enemy  were  driven 
off  with  immense  loss  ;  they  were  again  rallied, 
and  charged  up  to  within  a  few  rods  of  our  line, 
and  were  again  repulsed.  You,  General,  were 
with  us,  and  have  since  gone  over  the  ground  so 
gallantly  contested,  and  have  witnessed  how  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive  was  our  fire — the  ground  being 
literally  strewn  with  their  dead.  But  again  he 
formed  in  column,  and  charged  over  an  open  field 
on  our  left,  and  in  front  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Kentucky,  the  gallant  Col.  McHenry 
commanding,  who  poured,  into  his  ranks  a  most 
terrific  fire.  I  immediately  wheeled  two  com¬ 
panies  of  my  left  wing  to  the  left,  and  opened 
upon  his  flank ;  his  ranks  were  mown  down  at 
each  fire,  but  still  he  pressed  forward,  and  as 
bravely  was  he  received  — his  front  rank  went 
down,  leaving  a  line  of  dead  across  his  front, 
when  he  retreated  in  good  order. 

This  ending  the  engagement  here,  you  ordered 
us  to  the  support  of  the  line  on  our  left  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  which  had  fallen 'back.  We 
took  position  on  loft  of  and  supporting  Willard’s 
battery,  which  soon  commenced  playing  upon  the 
enemy,  and  we  were  soon  charged  upon  in  large 
force;  and  here  was  the  most  hotly  contested 
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fight  of  the  day,  being  in  an  open  field,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scattering  trees,  the  enemy 
far  outnumbering  us,  and  fighting  with  desperate 
courage.  This  fire  was  fearfully  severe,  but  our 
officers  and  men  behaved  with  heroic  bravery, 
never  for  a  moment  swerving  from  their  position, 
pouring  in  their  fire  with  the  coolness  of  veterans, 
and  driving  the  enemy  before  them;  but  again 
and  again  with  fresh  troops  they  advanced  to  the 
charge.  Our  ammunition  being  expended,  a  part 
of  a  regiment  was  ordered  up  by  you  to  take  our 
place  while  our  boxes  were  refilled.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  again  entered  the  fight,  and  charged 
forward  far  in  advance  of  our  former  line.  Our 
color -bearer  and  guard  being  either  killed  or 
wounded  at  the  same  moment,  and  two  other  brave 
men  in  succession  being  shot  down,  our  flag  rid¬ 
dled  with  balls,  Lieut.  Newman,  in  command  of 
company  H,  bore  it  aloft,  but  soon  fell  mortally 
wounded.  It  was  again  taken  by  our  brave  men, 
and  carried  to  the  front,  both  officers  and  men 
rallying  with  heroic  energy  to  its  support.  Capt. 
Murray,  company  B,  acting  Capt.  George  Weamer, 
and  acting  Lieut.  Warren  Banta,  company  E,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  Lieut.  Kinmont,  in  command 
of  company  F,  and  Capt.  Cosgrove,  company  D, 
were  severely  wounded.  Space  will  not  permit 
of  my  mentioning  many  instances  of  personal 
bravery,  nor  is  it  necessary  where  all  acted  nobly. 
By  this  time  our  cartridges  were  again  expended. 
You  ordered  up  the  Thirty-first  Indiana,  which 
had  occupied  position  as  a  reserve  in  our  rear,  to 
relieve  us.  We  accordingly  moved  back  in  good 
order,  and  took  position  near  a  battery,  by  order 
of  Gen.  Hurlburt.  The  enemy  in  tremendous 
force  drove  back  our  lines,  when  we  again  chang¬ 
ed  position  to  the  right,  by  order  of  Gen.  Hurl¬ 
burt.  Soon  after  this  you  rejoined  us,  and  at 
your  suggestion,  I  drew  up  in  line  across  the  road 
by  which  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  opened 
fire  upon  him.  We  were  here  entirely  unsup¬ 
ported — our  friends  having  passed  on.  I  moved 
my  regiment  by  the  right  of  companies  to  the 
rear,  and  retired  by  the  flank  to  the  battery  on 
the  hill  in  our  rear,  where  we  again  formed  in 
line  in  support  of  battery.  The  enemy  made 
his  attack  on  our  left.  A  fierce  contest  ensued, 
in  which  some  of  our  men  were  engaged ;  night 
coming  on,  the  enemy  withdrew.  We  advanced 
our  line  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  front  of 
battery,  and  rested  on  our  arms  during  the  night. 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  relieved  by  fresh 
troops;  our  men,  worn  out  and  drenched  to  the 
skin  by  the  pelting  storm,  (as  Gen.  Hurlburt 
knows,  having  spent  the  night  with  us,)  having 
been  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  rest. 

A  few  hours  were  given  them  to  prepare  for  the 
approaching  battle.  At  about  ten  o’clock  you 
again  called  us  into  line — the  Forty-fourth  on  the 
right  wing.  Our  brigade,  sadly  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  still  ready  for  the  fight,  were  put  on 
march  for  the  battle-field,  and  were  led  by  you 
to  the  extreme  right,  to  support  Gen.  Sherman’s 
division,  where  we  arrived  at  a  very  opportune 
moment.  We  found  the  enemy  charging  upon 
and  driving  our  forces  to  ou”  led  and  front  over 


cleared  ground,  and  used  as  drill-ground  by  our 
troops.  I  immediately  brought  my  regiment  into 
line,  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy.  Our  charge 
took  them  by  surprise.  They  immediately  re¬ 
treated  to  the  right  and  rear.  Colonel  McHenry 
bringing  up  the  left  wing  of  our  brigade,  charged 
forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  ene¬ 
my  slowly  retreated,  returning  our  fire.  Their 
battery  also  opened  upon  us.  We  pursued  them 
for  over  half  a  mile,  but  not  knowing  the  position 
of  our  forces,  I  called  a  halt.  At  this  moment, 
seeing  Gen.  Sherman  at  a  short  distance,  I  rode 
to  him  and  reported  for  orders — (you  having  your 
horse  shot  under  you,  I  was  unable  to  find  you 
at  the  moment.)  Gen.  Sherman  ordered  me  not 
to  advance  further,  but  form  our  lines  where  we 
were.  Our  men  had  become  much  scattered  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  leaving  us  but  a  small 
force ;  and  fresh  regiments  coming  up  to  our  sup¬ 
port— amongst  them  the  gallant  Thirtieth  Indi¬ 
ana,  Col.  Bass — the  enemy  was  attacked  with  re¬ 
newed  energy;  and  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  con¬ 
test  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  were 
driven  from  the  field. 

During  the  fight  of  Sunday  and  Monday,  my 
regiment  fired  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  rounds 
of  cartridge  at  the  enemy.  No  men  ever  fought 
more  bravely;  too  high  praise  cannot  be  given 
them.  Captain  Murray  and  First  Lieut.  Barton, 
company  B;  Lieut.  Newman,  commanding  com¬ 
pany  H  ;  Capt.  Tannehill  and  Lieut.  Grund,  com¬ 
pany  C ;  Capt.  Williams  and  Lieuts.  Shoemaker 
and  Carey,  company  G;  Captain  Cosgrove  and 
Lieut.  Wayne,  company  D  ;  Captain  Aldrich  and 
Lieuts.  Wilson  and  Bennett,  company  K  ;  Acting 
Captain  George  Weamer,  Lieut.  McDonald,  and 
Acting  Lieut.  Warren  Banta,  company  E;  Lieut. 
Kinmont,  commanding  company  F;  and  Acting 
Lieuts.  Gunsenhouser  and  Kinmont  of  same  com¬ 
pany;  Lieut.  Hodges,  in  command  of  company  I, 
and  Lieut.  Curtis  of  same  company ;  Lieut.  Burge 
Smith  and  Acting  Lieut.  Ulam,  company  A,  were 
all  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  no  men  ever 
fought  more  heroically,  and  justly  deserve  men¬ 
tion. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Lieut. -Col.  Stoughton 
for  his  valuable  aid ;  there  is  no  braver  man — he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  was  thrown 
with  much  force  to  the  ground  in  the  fight  on 
Monday ;  and  to  Acting  Major  Heath,  captain  of 
company  I,  to  whom  too  high  praise  cannot  be 
given  for  his  bravery  and  devotion  to  his  duties. 
Adjutant  Colegrove  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
Nor  ought  I  to  forget  the  bravery  and  devotion 
to  their  duties  of  our  surgeons,  Drs.  Martin  and 
Rerick ;  they  were  with  the  regiment  at  all  times 
during  the  fight,  caring  for  the  wounded,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  shot,  and  were  both 
hit  with  balls.  Lieut.  Wayne  and  John  Framp- 
ton  deserve  mention  for  their  devotion  to  our  flag 
in  Monday’s  fight.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
expression  to  my  admiration,  and  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  noble  and  heroic  manner  in  which 
Gen.  Hurlburt  and  yourself  exposed  your  lives 
in  your  constant  and  unwearied  efforts.  Each  of 
you  was  at  all  times  to  be  seen  at  your  several 
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posts  directing  the  battle.  No  general,  in  my 
opinion,  ever  conducted  a  fight  with  more  ability 
or  displayed  greater  bravery. 

Our  loss  in  these  engagements  is  thirty-four 
killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  wounded, 
and  one  taken  prisoner. 

I  am,  General,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Hugh  B.  Reed, 

Col.  Commanding  Forty-fourth  Indiana  Volunteers. 

Recapitulation. — Commissioned  officers,  killed, 
three;  wounded,  eight.  Privates,  killed,  thirty- 
one  ;  wounded,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  To¬ 
tal,  two  hundred  and  eleven. 

COL.  GIBSON’S  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Sixth  Brigade,  ) 
Field  of  Shiloh,  April  10,  1862.  ) 

Capt.  D.  McCoolc,  A.  A.  Gen.  Second  Division: 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  participation  of  this  com¬ 
mand  in  the  memorable  action  of  the  seventh  inst. 
Reaching  Savannah  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  of  the 
sixth,  and  holding  the  rear  of  the  Second  division, 
we  were  compelled  to  await  transportation  until  the 
next  morning,  near  nine  o’clock.  After  great  ex¬ 
ertion  the  entire  brigade  with  two  batteries  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  embarked  on  the  steamer  John  J. 
Roe.  We  reached  Pittsburgh  Landing  at  near 
eleven  o’clock,  and  at  once  hastened  forward  to 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  centre,  where  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  division  was  then  engaged. 

Col.  Willich,  with  the  Thirty-second  Indiana, 
being  first  to  debark  and  reach  the  field,  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  brigade,  and  at  once  placed  in 
position  by  Gen.  McCook  in  person. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  from  him  by  me 
during  the  day,  but  his  list  of  casualties  shows 
that  he  hotly  engaged,  and  the  testimony  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers  who  witnessed  the  conduct  of 
his  command,  justify  me  in  saying  that  officers 
and  men  gave  proof  of  skill  and  courage  worthy 
the  heroes  of  “Rowlett’s  Station.”  Herewith  I 
submit  Col.  Willich’s  report  for  full  particulars. 

Obedient  to  orders,  the  balance  of  the  brigade 
was  deployed  in  line  of  battle  in  the  rear  of  the 
Fourth,  under  Gen.  Rousseau,  then  closely  en¬ 
gaged.  His  ammunition  being  exhausted,  the 
Sixth  brigade  was  ordered  to  advance,  which  com¬ 
mand  was  executed  promptly  and  in  perfect  or¬ 
der. 

The  enemy’s  infantry,  concealed  in  tents,  be¬ 
hind  trees  and  in  dense  undergrowth,  opened  a 
terrific  fire  on  our  line. 

Simultaneously  he  opened  upon  the  left  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio,  holding  the  extreme  right,  with 
one  battery;  with  another  he  annoyed  the  left  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Ohio,  holding  the  extreme  left; 
whilst  with  a  third  he  poured  a  torrent  of  grape 
upon  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Thirty -ninth  In¬ 
diana,  holding  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  was  promptly 
responded  to  along  our  entire  line.  Our  volleys 
were  delivered  with  rapidity,  regularity  and  effect. 
The  enemy’s  lines  were  shaken,  and  we  steadily 
pressed  forward,  driving  the  enemy  before  us 


eighty  rods.  I  then  discovered,  that  under  cover 
of  a  ravine,  the  enemy  was  turning  my  left,  and 
ordered  the  Forty -ninth  Ohio  to  change  line  of 
battle  to  the  rear  on  first  company,  which  move¬ 
ment  was  executed  in  perfect  order,  under  a  heavy 
fire.  Lieut.  W.  C.  Turner,  senior  Aid-de-Camp  of 
my  staff,  was  despatched  to  Gen.  McCook  to  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  danger  to  my  left,  but  the  telling- 
fire  of  the  Forty -ninth,  from  its  new  position,  soon 
drove  back  the  enemjq  and  the  regiment  prompt¬ 
ly  moved  forward  into  line.  The  enemy  in  in¬ 
creased  force  made  a  second  demonstration  on  my 
left,  and  the  Forty -ninth  Ohio  changed  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  rear,  and  quickly  averted  the  enemy’s 
advance.  Capt.  A.  Bouton,  of  Chicago,  with  two 
guns  of  his  battery,  reached  the  ground  at  this 
juncture,  and  after  silencing  the  enemy’s  battery 
that  had  annoyed  my  left,  moved  to  the  left  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio,  and  opened  his  well-directed  fire 
on  the  batteries  which  had  up  to  that  time  har¬ 
assed  the  left  of  that  regiment  and  the  right  of 
the  Thirty -ninth  Indiana.  The  enemy’s  guns  were 
silenced,  and  Capt.  Bouton  has  my  cordial  thanks 
for  aid  so  promptly  and  skilfully  rendered.  The 
Forty -ninth  having  again  moved  forward  into  line, 
and  my  left  being  supported  by  troops  ordered 
forward  for  that  purpose  by  Gen.  McCook,  I  again 
ordered  an  advance,  and  our  entire  line  pressed 
forward  in  gallant  style,  driving  the  enemy  before 
us  a  full  half-mile,  taking  possession  of  the  camp 
from  which  a  portion  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  division 
had  been  driven  the  day  previous,  including  the 
quarters  of  the  General  himself. 

Here  he  abandoned  the  contest  and  returned 
under  protection  of  his  cavalry,  leaving  us  full 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  field,  with  two  of 
his  hospitals  crowded  with  wounded.  The  Thir¬ 
ty-ninth  Indiana  captured  fifteen  and  the  other 
regiments  captured  sixteen  prisoners  on  the  field. 
As  the  conflict  was  waged  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Gen.  McCook  commanding  the  divi¬ 
sion,  I  cheerfully  commit  the  conduct  of  the  Sixth 
brigade  to  his  judgment  and  criticism.  Every  or¬ 
der  was  executed  promptly,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  order  and  firmness  with  which  our  en¬ 
tire  line  moved  upon  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Dickey  and  Lieut. -Col.  Wilson,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Ohio,  being  absent  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness,  the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on 
Major  Wm.  Wallace,  who  managed  his  command 
with  promptness  and  skill,  exhibiting  throughout 
the  bloody  contest  the  highest  traits  of  coolness, 
courage  and  energy.  His  horse  was  killed  on 
the  field. 

He  had  called  Capts.  Dawson  and  Kirby  to  his 
aid  on  the  field,  and  they  merit  especial  praise 
for  their  gallantry,  in  cheering  on  the  regiment 
under  a  galling  fire  of  artillery  and  infantry.  Ad¬ 
jutant  Taft  performed  his  whole  duty  regardless 
of  danger,  and  the  entire  regiment  gave  proof  of 
its  thorough  discipline. 

To  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  awarded.  Active  and  vigilant  at  every 
moment,  Col.  Harrison  exhibited  skill  and  the 
highest  courage  and  coolness,  in  manoeuvring 
his  command.  Major  Evans  was  prompt  and 
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courageous  in  every  duty  during  the  day,  and 
every  officer  and  man  was  so  heroic  that  distinc¬ 
tions  would  be  invidious.  Lieutenant  Phillips,  a 
most  gallant  officer,  fell  at  his  post  of  duty,  and 
Lieut.  Woodmansee  was  borne  from  the  field 
mortally  wounded. 

The  Forty -ninth  Ohio  was  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Blackman,  who  performed  his  duty 
nobly,  giving  proof  of  his  skill  and  courage  on 
the  field.  The  manoeuvres  of  his  command  un¬ 
der  fire,  as  before  stated,  showed  that  firmness 
and  discipline  so  essential  to  the  glory  of  our 
army. 

Major  Drake  occupied  a  ffiost  perilous  position, 
but  with  unshaken  courage  he  cheered  on  the 
extreme  left  under  a  cross-fire  of  infantry  and 
shower  of  shell  and  grape. 

Adjutant  Charles  A.  Norton  was  constantly  at 
his  post  of  dut)',  and  showed  himself  a  soldier 
worthy  of  his  position. 

I  herewith  inclose  a  list  of  casualties  in  this  com¬ 
mand,  which  shows  twenty-three  killed,  twelve 
mortally  wounded,  eighty -four  severely  wound¬ 
ed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  slightly 
wounded. 

Major  S.  W.  Gross,  Brigade  -  Surgeon,  w’as 
placed  in  charge  of  a  depot  of  wounded,  and 
merits  great  praise  for  the  skill  and  energy  with 
which  he  treated  and  provided  for  the  hundreds 
placed  under  his  care. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  regiments  were  on 
the  field,  giving  prompt  and  skilful  aid  to  the 
wounded  of  this  and  other  commands. 

I  beg  leave  to  name  Dr.  Rodig,  Hospital-Stew- 
•ard  of  the  Fifteenth  Ohio,  whose  industry  and 
attention  to  the  wounded  excited  general  admi¬ 
ration,  and  Dr.  Corey,  Hospital  -  Steward,  and 
John  Glick,  Ward -Master  of  the  Forty -ninth 
Ohio,  who  rendered  most  valuable  service. 

To  the  members  of  the  brigade-staff  I  am  under 
great  personal  obligations  for  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  field.  Captain  Henry  Clay,  A.  A.  G.,  ever 
active  and  prompt  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
gave  exhibitions  of  genius  and  courage  worthy 
of  his  ancestors. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  Turner,  Senior  Aid-de-Camp,  com¬ 
prehended  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and 
bore  my  orders  to  every  part  of  the  field  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  and  was  exposed  throughout 
the  day  to  fearful  danger. 

Lieut.  E.  A.  Olis,  Junior  Aid-de-Camp,  though 
indisposed,  kept  the  saddle,  and  has  my  warmest 
thanks  for  his  activity  in  bearing  orders,  and  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
fire. 

Accidentally  in  command  of  the  brigade,  as 
ranking  officer  on  duty,  I  disclaim  any  credit  for 
its  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Johnson  was  at  home,  prostrated  by  sick¬ 
ness ;  but  to  the  thorough  discipline  and  rigid 
study  exacted  by  him  of  officers  and  men,  we  are 
indebted  for  that  success  and  heroic  bearing  of 
the  command,  which  has  won  for  it  an  honorable 
page  in  history. 

In  the  name  of  the  brigade,  I  must  thank  Gen. 
McCook  for  the  labor  and  energy  he  has  exhibit¬ 


ed  in  bringing  his  division  to  that  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  and  skill  that  renders  it  at  once  an  honor 
and  an  ornament  to  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  H.  Gibson, 

Colonel  Commanding  Sixth  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COL.  A.  WILLICH. 

Headquarters  Thirty-Second  Indiana  Regiment,  / 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  9.  ’  f 

To  His  Excellency ,  0.  P.  Morton : 

Sir:  The  regiment  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  a.m., 
on  the  seventh  of  April,  at  the  Landing,  and 
marched  up  the  hill,  when  I  received  the  order 
of  Gen.  Grant  to  start  immediately  for  the  scene 
of  action.  The  regiment  marched  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  having  received  no  special  directions, 
directed  its  course  toward  the  heaviest  firing. 
Having  arrived  near  the  line  of  battle,  General 
McCook  ordered  the  regiment  to  form  the  reserve 
of  the  centre  of  his  division,  and,  in  case  the  en¬ 
emy  should  throw  our  lines  into  confusion,  to 
advance  and  charge  with  the  bayonet.  The  reg¬ 
iment  took  its  position  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  the  second  line  of  battle. 

About  this  time,  neither  party  advancing  or 
retreating,  I  asked  Gen.  McCook  for  permission 
to  pass  with  the  regiment  to  the  front,  and  make 
a  bayonet-charge,  which  was  granted.  The  reg¬ 
iment  passed  in  double  column  by  the  centre, 
and  advanced  toward  the  enemy,  and  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  his  line,  when  he  re¬ 
treated  without  stopping  to  receive  the  charge; 
after  which  the  regiment  was  deployed  in  line  of 
battle,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  our  rifles. 

The  whole  division  then  advanced  for  some 
time,  the  Thirty-second  Indiana  regiment  having 
formed  double  column  by  the  centre  again,  and  de¬ 
ployed  two  companies  as  skirmishers  in  advance, 
until  Gen.  Beauregard  in  person  brought  up  his 
reserve  against  our  forward  movements,  when, 
by  bad  management  in  our  squeezed-up  position, 
our  skirmishers  received  fire  from  regiments  be¬ 
hind,  right  and  left,  putting  them  in  imminent 
danger,  which  caused  them  to  hastily  retreat, 
bringing  disorder  into  the  whole  regiments  for  a 
few  minutes,  forcing  the  commander  to  order  a 
retreat  into  a  ravine,  where  it  was  soon  formed 
again,  and  marched  up  in  double  column  by  the 
centre,  to  charge  the  enemy,  supported  by  only 
one  regiment  on  its  left.  After  having  advanced 
some  time  in  this  way,  the  regiment  was  deploy¬ 
ed  in  line  of  battle,  made  a  charge  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  and  succeeded,  after  a  short  and  heavy  fire, 
in  checking  the  enemy’s  advance  until  reenforce¬ 
ments  came  up,  falling  on  both  flanks  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  supported  by  batteries,  when  the  whole  of 
our  forces  advanced  again,  and  finally  drove  the 
enemy  back — the  Thirty-second  Indiana  regiment 
making  this  last  advance  with  four  companies  de¬ 
ployed  as  skirmishers,  and  double  column  by  the 
centre  following.  Then  the  regiment  advanced 
on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy  for  a  mile, 
when  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  men  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  give  them  some  rest.  Here  I  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  rejoin  my  division  near  the 
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Landing ;  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  brigade, 
the  regiment  camped  in  the  open  field,  and  joined 
the  brigade  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth. 

I  cannot  but  mention  honorably  the  gallant  and 
skilful  conduct  of  Lieut. -Col.  von  Trebra,  particu¬ 
larly  in  leading  the  skirmishing,  and  of  Major 
Schnakenburg,  in  commanding  the  left  wing  of 
the  skirmishers,  and  in  forming  the  regiment  in 
an  efficient  manner,  when  it  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  the  fire  from  behind.  Also,  of  my  Ad¬ 
jutant,  Lieut.  Carl  Schmitt,  for  his  coolness  and 
the  activity  with  which  he  supported  me  in  every 
duty ;  of  all  the  company  officers,  without  any 
exception,  for  performing  skilfully  their  respect¬ 
ive  duties  ;  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  for  their  bravery 
and  coolness  under  the  hottest  fire.  As  a  proof 
of  the  latter  I  will  mention,  that  when  their  firing 
became  a  little  “wild,”  during  the  last  charge,  I 
stopped  the  firing,  and  drilled  them  in  the  man¬ 
ual  of  arms,  which  they  all  went  through  as  if  on 
the  parade-ground ;  they  then  opened  a  deliberate, 
steady  and  effective  fire. 

It  was  a  very  unhappy  accident  for  the  regi¬ 
ment,  that  our  ambulances  had  to  be  left  behind, 
and  that  I  was  ordered  so  rapidly  to  the  scene 
of  action,  that  our  Surgeon  could  not  follow  us, 
which  obliged  me  to  weaken  the  regiment  con¬ 
siderably,  by  having  the  wounded  carried  to  the 
hospital. 

Lieuts.  Cuppell  and  Bork,  against  whom  I  had 
to  prefer  charges  some  time  ago,  behaved  so  gal¬ 
lantly,  that  the  whole  regiment  would  feel  grati¬ 
fied  if  those  charges  could  be  dropped. 

I  enclose  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the 
first  we  have  ten,  and  of  the  latter,  ninety -two. 

I  feel  proud  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Chap¬ 
lain  of  our  regiment,  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  also 
a  skilful  surgeon,  and  who  with  our  Surgeon,  the 
accomplished  Jeancon,  rendered  the  most  effect- 
ivc  service. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency’s  very 
obedient  servant,  A.  WiLLicn, 

Colonel  Commanding  Thirty-second  Indiana  Volunteers. 

COLONEL  HARRISON’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  ) 
Battle-Ground,  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  11,  1S62.  f 

Col.  Gibson,  Commanding  Sixth  Brigade  : 

Sir  :  On  the  seventh  instant,  the  Thirty-ninth 
regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers  was  the  last  of 
your  command  to  disembark  at  Pittsburgh  Land¬ 
ing.  At  half-past  ten  o’clock,  guided  by  the  din 
of  battle,  we  moved  upon  the  field.  After  being 
placed  in  position  by  yourself,  at  half-past  eleven 
o’clock,  we  moved  in  line  of  battle,  under  a  gall¬ 
ing  fire,  driving  the  enemy  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Finding  our  left  greatly  exposed  and  in  danger 
of  being  outflanked,  we  fell  back  one  hundied 
and  fifty  yards  in  good  order,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
stant  fire,  when  we  again  advanced  under  a 
heavy  fire,  a  half-mile,  driving  the  enemy  before 
us,  when  the  rout  became  universal,  wo  captur¬ 
ing  and  turning  over  fifteen  prisoners. 

I  regret  to  announce  that  Lieut.  FVilliam  R. 
Phillips,  of  company  D,  fell  early  in  the  action 
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at  his  post.  Lieut.  Gabriel  Woodmansee,  of 
company  K,  also  received  a  wound,  which  is 
thought  mortal.  Many  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates  were  carried  off  the  field  dead 
or  wounded,  a  list  of  which  is  herewith  fur¬ 
nished. 

I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  brave  and 
cool  conduct  of  Major  John  D.  Evans,  and  all 
the  company  officers  present.  The  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates  generally  exhibited  a 
deportment  worthy  of  heroes.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  exceptions,  who  will  be  left  for  pun¬ 
ishment  to  the  contempt  of  their  brave  comrades. 

Thomas  J.  Harrison, 

Col.  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  I.  V. 

Report  of  the  loss  in  the  Thirty-ninth  regiment 
of  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  battle  of  April 
seventh,  1862: 

Company  A — Lieut.  E.  V.  Peterson,  command¬ 
ing.  Killed,  William  Henry.  Wounded,  Philip 
Miller,  severely ;  John  Jackson,  do ;  Benson 
Arrick,  slightly  ;  Andrew  J.  Kedder,  do. 

Company  B— Capt.  E.  Reeves,  commanding. 
Wounded,  Corporal  Sabin  Johnson,  slightly. 

Company  C  —  Lieut.  Crowell,  commanding. 
Wounded,  Sergeant  James  N.  Stratton,  slightly; 
Stephen  J.  Baily,  mortally ;  James  Q.  Odel, 
severely ;  Edward  Hoover,  slightly ;  Pembroke 
S.  Bodel,  do. 

Company  D — Capt.  Thos.  Herring,  command¬ 
ing.  Killed,  Lieut.  Wm.  R.  Phillips.  Wounded, 
William  FI.  Linder,  mortally;  Herrick  Hoback, 
severely ;  Samuel  Richey,  do. 

Company  E — Lieut.  Jno.  F.  McClelland,  com¬ 
manding.  Wounded,  Sergeant  David  W.  Schock, 
slightly ;  Freeman  S.  Garratson,  do. ;  Milton  C. 
Johnson,  do. ;  David  Vance,  do. ;  Eli  Keffer,  do. 

Company  F  —  Lieutenant  Potts,  commanding. 
Wounded,  Bugler  Isaac  P.  Nicholas,  severely ; 
Robert  0.  Richards,  slightly. 

Company  G — Capt.  Stephenson,  commanding. 
Wounded,  Corporal  Titus  Hinson,  severely; 
Jasper  N.  Gillon,  slightly. 

Company  H— Captain  Thomas  Graham,  com¬ 
manding.  Wounded,  Sergeant  W.  H.  Ryker, 
severely;  Corporal  James  Cosley,  slightly;  Bruce 
Prindle,  do. ;  George  Keller,  do. ;  R.  Homk- 
ley,  do. 

Company  I  —  Captain  Longly,  commanding. 
Wounded,  Sergeant  Edward  R.  Scott,  severely  ; 
Humphry  W.  Mount,  do. 

Company  K — Capt.  0.  A.  Gordon,  command¬ 
ing.  Wounded,  Lieut.  Gabriel  Woodmansee, 
mortally  ;  Sergeant  John  J.  Winters,  do.  ;  Alonzo 
Flurrid,  slightly;  Harrison  Waskno,  do.;  Wm. 
C.  Elliott,  do. 

Total  killed,  two  ;  wounded,  thirty-four.  Total 
killed  and  wounded,  thirty -six. 

Thomas  J.  Harrison, 

Colonel  Commanding  Thirty-ninth  Regiment 
Indiana  Volunteers. 

COLONEL  CRAFTS  J.  WRIGHT’S  REPORT. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  sixth,  an  order  was 
brought  from  Col.  Morsey,  Acting  Commander 
of  the  Second  brigade,  Second  division,  by  his 
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aid,  about  eight  o’clock,  ordering  us  to  march  at 
once  to  guard  the  Purdy  road  at  a  designated 
point  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
Landing.  The  regiment,  numbering  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  officers  and  men,  was  promptly 
formed  and  marched  out  without  rations  or 
blankets  to  the  place  assigned,  and  took  posi¬ 
tion.  By  this  order  the  regiment  was  detached 
fiom  the  brigade,  and,  not  having  any  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  where  it  (the  brigade)  was  formed 
was  left  under  no  brigade  or  division  commander’ 
Hence  it  was  reported  to  Brigadier-Gen.  Sherman 
for  orders. 

Standing  thus  in  line  of  battle  for  some  twenty 
minutes,  we  were  able  to  rally  to  ours,  fragments 
of  three  regiments,  and  form  them  on  the  left  of 
our  own.  About  nine  o’clock  General  Sherman 
ordered  our  regiment  to  the  left  of  his  division 
to  engage  in  the  conflict  there  going  on.  As 
soon  as  we  were  in  line  we  commenced  firing 
and  advancing.  We  gradually  gained  ground 
that  had  been  lost ;  but  the  enemy,  being  con¬ 
stantly  reenforced  by  fresh  troops,  obliged  us  to 
tall  back  with  others  to  our  first  position.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  engagement,  the  regiment  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  ,  particularly  in  officers.  The  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Adjutant,  Sergeant-Major,  two  Captains, 
and  others  being  wounded,  retired,  or  were  borne 
from  the  field.  The  Major  also — who  was  struck, 
as  he  reports  to  me,  on  his  breast-plate,  stunned 
but  not  wounded— retired,  thus  leaving  me  alone 
without  a  field  or  staff-officer,  and  on  foot  my 
horses  having  escaped.  Capt.  Haile,  while  rally¬ 
ing  his  men,  was  severely  wounded.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  St.  James  was  mortally  wounded  while 
lrLhis  Place  in  line,  and  has  since  died.  The 
officers  and  men  did  their  whole  duty.  Had  the 
regiment  been  supported,  we  should  have  cap- 
tui  cd  the  battery  which  fired  so  destructively. 
After  advancing  and  falling  back  several  times, 
the  regiment  was  forced  to  retire,  with  all  the 
others  there,  to  the  road  which  crosses  the  Purdy 
road  at  right  angles,  near  Gen.  McArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters.  We  here  took  up  quarters  for  the 
mght,  bivouacking  without  fires,  within  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  our  regimental  camp.  The  rain 
leh  in  torrents,  and  the  men,  lying  in  water  and 
mud,  were  as  weary  in  the  morning  as  they  had 
been  the  evening  before. 

In  the  morning  the  regiment  advanced  in  line 

ot  battle  toward  their  former  position.  This 
regiment,  by  order  of  Gen.  McClernand,  was  de¬ 
tached  and  detailed  to  support  a  battery  of  two 
pieces  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  undersigned,  and  the  fact  of  detention  report- 
ed  to  Gen  feherman.  We  were  to  retain  our 
position  m  the  ravine  until  further  orders.  Short- 
ly  after  an  order  came  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  battery  to  advance  to  the  brow  of  a  hill 
some  distance  off.  A  regiment  of  the  same  bri¬ 
gade  was  placed  to  sustain  it,  and  this  regiment 
(Thirteenth  Missouri)  proceeded  to  regain  Gen 


Sherman’s  line.  After  regaining  the  line  we  lav 
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immediately  behind  our  batteries,  which  were 
firing  on  the  enemy,  receiving  his  fire,  killing 
many  in  range.  We  were  ordered  into  line  of 


battle  and  advance  on  the  left.  The  regiment 
went  forward  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  firing  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  colors  were  advanced 
from  time  to  time,  by  Capt.  Wright,  some  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  the  regiment  moved  forward  to 
sustain  them.  Color  -  Sergeant  Wm.  Ferguson 
was  shot  down,  and  Sergeant  Beem,  of  company 
C,  seized  the  colors  before  they  touched  the 
ground  and  advanced  them  still  further.  When 
the  colors  had  thus  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time  an  entire  distance  of  about  one  half-mile 
the  enemy  retreating,  and  had  reached  a  position 
several  hundred  yards  in  front,  unsupported,  the 
ammunition  of  the  command  failed  and  could 
not  be  supplied.  I  then  ordered  Lieut.  Kesner 
of  company  B,  forward  to  command  Capt  Wright 
to  advance  the  colors  no  further,  as  he  could  not 
be  supported,  the  regiment  having  no  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  not  being  in  strength  sufficient  to 
charge.  In  executing  this  order  the  Lieutenant 
was  wounded  m  the  head.  We  fell  back  for  am¬ 
munition  behind  full  regiments  in  line  in  our 
rear,  sending  word  why. 

On  obtaining  a  supply  of  ammunition  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  again  advanced ;  but  no  more  eno-a  “e- 
ments  took  place  after  that,  the  enemy  havin0-  re¬ 
tired  The  regiment  bivouacked  on  the  ground 
m  advance  without  cover,  lying  in  the  rain  and 
mud  a  second  night.  Tuesday  morning  -we  re¬ 
turned  exhausted  to  our  camp  and  brigade. 

During  these  two  days  all  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
mand  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  the  killed  and 
wounded  are  as  follows : 

diedieUt’  C01'  St  James’  wounded  mortally,  since 

i  j^dju^an^  Fay,  badly  bruised,  his  horse  being 
killed  and  falling  on  him. 

Sergeant  Major,  wounded  by  the  limb  of  a  tree 
cut  oft  by  a  cannon-ball. 

Major  Anderson,  stunned  slightly,  the  ball 
striking  his  steel  breast  -  plate,  as  he  reports  to 
me.  r 

Capt.  Haile,  wounded  severely. 

Capt.  Klein,  wounded  slightly. 

Capt.  0  Cain,  wounded  slightly. 

Lieut.  Kesner,  wounded  severely. 

Lieut.  Delavie,  wounded  severely. 

Lieut.  Morelen,  wounded  slightly. 

Capts.  Klein  and  O’ Cain,  and  Lieuts.  Kesner 
and  Morelen  returned  to  the  field  as  soon  as  their 
wounds  were  dressed. 

RECAPITULATION. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES. 


-Killed- 


Co.  A,. 
Co.  B,. 
Co.  C,. 
Co.  D 
Co.  E, . 
Co.  F,. 
Co.  G, . . 
Co.  II,. 
Co.  I,.. 
Co.  K, . . 


N.  C.  Off.  Privates. 
2 

1  4 


/ - Wounded - ,  Missine 

N.  C.  Off.  Privates.  Privates. 


Total....  6 


2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

18 


11 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 
11 

4 
4 

46 
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Killed.  Wounded. 

Field  Officers, .  1  1 

Staff, .  1 

Non-commissioned  Staff,  .  1 

Company  officers,  commanders, ....  6 

Company  non-commissioned  offi’s,  5  18 

Privates, . 6  4G 


Missing. 


4 


Total .  12  73  4 

Total  casualties, . 89 

Also  six  horses  were  lost  in  action. 

Crafts  J.  Wright, 

Col.  Commanding  Thirteenth  Missouri  Volunteers. 

William  E.  Fay, 

Adjutant. 


COLONEL  WHITTLESEY’S  REPORT. 

Camp  Shiloh,  near  Pittsburgh  Landing,  ) 
Tennessee  River,  April  8,  1862.  f 

Capt.  F.  Knefler,  A.  A.  General  Third  Division 

District  West- Tennessee: 

Sir:  Of  the  four  regiments  Ohio  volunteers, 
constituting  the  Third  brigade,  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  stationed  at  Adamsville  on  the  sixth  inst., 
the  Fifty-sixth,  Col.  Kinney,  was  by  order  left  as 
a  guard  to  the  stores  on  the  road  to  Crump’s 
Landing. 

The  Twentieth,  Lieut.  -  Col.  Force  ;  Seventy- 
sixth,  Col.  Woods,  and  Seventy-eighth,  Col.  Leg¬ 
gett,  received  orders  to  march  with  their  trains 
about  two  o’clock  p.m.,  and  to  advance  toward 
Pittsburgh  Landing  in  advance  of  the  trains,  at 
four  o’clock  p.m. 

These  three  regiments  reached  the  right  of 
Gen.  Grant’s  camp  soon  after  dark,  and  formed 
in  line,  under  the  direction  of  Major-Gen.  Wal¬ 
lace,  where  they  remained  during  the  night,  sup¬ 
porting  Buell’s  battery,  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Thurber. 

The  brigade,  under  Gen.  Wallace’s  direction, 
kept  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  during  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  seventh  inst.,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  when  it 
formed  in  front  of  the  enemy,  at  the  left  of  Col. 
Thayer’s  brigade,  to  support,  by  his  special  re¬ 
quest,  Col.  Stuart,  commanding  the - brigade 

of  Gen.  Sherman’s  division,  who  was  hotly  en¬ 
gaged. 

About  noon,  firing  being  heard  to  the  rear  of 
the  right  of  the  line  of  battle,  I  was  directed  by 
Gen.  Wallace  to  take  two  regiments  there,  Col. 
Woods  remaining  as  last  above  stated. 

I  went  as  directed,  to  the  right,  and  found  that 
the  firing  proceeded  from  the  enemy’s  sharpshoot¬ 
ers,  who  retired  as  we  advanced. 

The  Twentieth  and  Seventy-eighth  were  then 
formed  in  rear  of  a  field,  which  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Purdy  road,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  the  enemy  had  a  battery  of  two  pieces 
within  short  range  that  opened  upon  us.  Some 
other  pieces  of  theirs,  and  some  infantry,  were 
engaging  the  Indiana  Twenty -third  and  1’irst  Ne¬ 
braska,  on  my  left. 

As  a  retreat  of  the  enemy  appeared  close  at 
hand,  I  advanced  the  Twentieth  regiment  a  few 
minutes  into  the  field  to  take  them  in  flank,  and 
then  retired  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  Sev¬ 
enty-eighth  was  in  close  supporting  distance  in 
rear  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  and  Twentieth 
Ohio,  and  also  under  fire  of  the  two-gun  battery. 


Our  infantry  making  little  impression  upon 
this  battery,  I  procured  from  Gen.  W allace  five 
guns  of  Lieut.  Thurber’s  command,  which  came 
speedily  into  position,  but  the  pieces  against  which 
they  were  to  operate  had  been  withdrawn  when 
Lieut.  Thurber  arrived. 

There  being  signs  of  a  retreat  further  to  the 
south,  Lieut.  Thurber  was  directed  to  sweep  the 
ground  in  our  front,  which  he  did  with  his  two 
howitzers  and  three  smooth-bores  in  fine  style. 
This  closed  the  engagement  in  this  part  of  the 
field  at  about  three  o’clock  p.m. 

Two  prisoners,  captured  near  there,  one  of 
them  an  officer  of  the  Creole  Guard,  state  that 
Gen.  Beauregard  was  endeavoring  to  form  a  line 
for  a  final  and  desperate  charge  on  our  right, 
when  Lieut.  Thurber  opened  upon  him,  and  the 
result  was  a  disorderly  retreat. 

Col.  Woods,  of  the  Seventy-sixth,  moved  along 
the  line  as  the  battle  progressed  to  the  westward, 
and  took  the  place  of  the  First  Nebraska  while  it 
went  for  a  supply  of  cartridges.  He  reports  the 
conduct  of  his  men  under  fire  as  all  he  could  de¬ 
sire. 

The  enemy’s  sharpshooters  annoyed  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  regiment  very  much,  particularly  the  field 
officers,  wounding  Capt.  Rogers,  of  company  A, 
in  command  of  our  skirmishers.  This  regiment, 
and  the  right  of  Col.  Leggett’s,  were  exposed 
nearly  an  hour  to  a  very  precise  fire  of  the  two- 
gun  battery,  which  they  bore  with  remarkable 
coolness. 

Eighteen  prisoners  were  taken  by  this  brigade. 

Our  loss  is  two  killed ;  one  mortally,  eight  se¬ 
verely,  and  twenty-one  slightly  wounded. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Whittlesey, 

Colonel  Commanding  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division, 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  BUCKLAND, 
Commanding  the  Fourth  Brigade,  Sherman’s  Division. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Brigade,  ) 
Fifth  Division,  April  9, 1862.  j 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman ,  Commanding  Division : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  brigade  under 
my  command  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh : 

Between  six  and  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  I  was  informed  that  our  pickets  were  fired 
upon.  I  immediately  gave  orders  for  forming  the 
brigade  on  the  color-line,  which  was  promptly 
done.  About  this  time  I  was  informed  that  the 
pickets  were  being  driven  in.  I  ordered  the 
Forty-eighth,  Col.  Sullivan,  to  advance  in  support 
of  the  pickets,  which  he  did,  but  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  in  force  to  the  creek, 
about  eighty  to  one  hundred  rods  in  front  I 
immediately  ordered  the  brigade  to  advance  in 
line  of  battle. 

We  had  marched  about  thirty  to  forty  rods, 
when  we  discovered  the  enemy  and  opened  fire 
upon  him  along  the  whole  line,  which  checked 
his  advance  and  caused  him  to  fall  back.  Dis¬ 
covering  that  he  was  pushing  a  column  up  a  nar¬ 
row  ravine  which  extended  to  the  left  of  the 
Seventy-second  regiment  to  the  flat  at  the  creek, 
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bearing  somewhat  to  the  right,  I  ordered  the 
Seventy-second  to  change  front  so  as  to  form  a 
line  parallel  to  the  ravine,  extending  down  to  the 
flat,  company  B  forming  an  angle  across  the  head 
of  the  ravine.  In  this  position  our  line  was 
maintained  for  more  than  two  hours  under  a 
deadly  fire  from  the  enemy.  Officers  and  men 
behaved  with  great  coolness  and  bravery,  keeping 
up  a  constant  stream  of  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
He  several  times  recoiled  and  rallied,  but  did  not 
advance  after  the  action  commenced,  until  we 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  on  the  Purdy  road, 
which  we  did  in  good  order.  Lieut. -Col.  Can- 
field,  in  command  of  the  Seventy-second  regiment, 
was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  engagement, 
and  was  carried  from  the  field. 

Major  Crockett  had  been  taken  prisoner  on  the 
Friday  previous,  which  left  the  Seventy-second 
regiment  without  any  field-officer  except  myself. 
The  captains  of  companies  A  and  B,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  officers,  were  sick  and  unable 
to  go  into  the  action,  consequently  I  remained  on 
the  right  of  the  brigade  and  took  command  of 
the  Seventy-second  regiment,  having  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  Colonels  Sullivan  and  Cockerill  would 
maintain  their  parts  of  the  line,  which  they  did 
gallantly  until  the  regiments  on  the  left  of  my 
brigade  gave  way,  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall 
back.  In  this  action  the  Seventy-second  had  the 
Lieut.-Col.  mortally  wounded,  (since  dead,)  Capt. 
Wegstein,  company  II,  and  ten  non-commisioned 
officers  and  privates  killed,  three  officers  and  six¬ 
ty-five  non-commissioned  officers  wounded. 

The  Forty-eighth  had  eight  privates  killed  and 
a  large  number  wounded.  The  Seventieth  regi¬ 
ment  had  three  privates  killed  and  about  twenty 
wounded.  The  enemy’s  loss  was  very  heavy  in 
front  of  this  brigade.  Eighty-five  bodies  of  the 
enemy  were  counted  along  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
ravine  flanked  by  the  Seventy-second  regiment, 
among  which  was  the  body  of  Colonel  Mouton, 
of  the  Eighteenth  Louisiana  regiment,  as  I  learn¬ 
ed  from  a  wounded  enemy  found  at  our  camp  on 
our  return.  Large  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were 
found  on  the  enemy’s  line  opposite  our  front  to 
the  left  of  the  Eighty-fifth,  on  the  ravine.  I 
think  I  may  safely  put  the  number  killed  by  my 
brigade,  in  that  action,  at  two  hundred.  The 
number  of  wounded  must  have  been  immense. 

M  e  formed  in  line  again  on  the  Purdy  road,  but 
the  fleeing  mass  from  the  left  broke  through  our 
lines,  and  many  of  our  men  caught  the  infection 
and  fled  with  the  crowd. 

Col.  CockeVill  became  separated  from  Col.  Sul¬ 
livan  and  myself,  and  was  afterward  engaged 
with  part  of  his  command  at  McClernand’s  camp. 
Col.  Sullivan  and  myself  kept  together,  and  made 
every  effort  to  rally  our  men,  with  but  poor  suc¬ 
cess.  I  hey  had  become  scattered  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  We  were  borne  considerably  to  the  left, 
but  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a  line  and  had 
a  short  engagement  with  the  enemy,  who  made 
liis  appearance  soon  after  our  line  was  formed. 
The  enemy  fell  back,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
road  where  you  found  us.  At  this  point  I  was 
joined  by  Col.  Cockerill,  and  we  there  formed  in 


line  of  battle,  and  slept  on  our  arms  Sunday 
night. 

Col.  Sullivan  being  out  of  ammunition,  marched 
to  the  Landing  for  a  supply,  and  while  there  was 
ordered  to  support  a  battery  at  that  point. 

The  next  morning  he  joined  me,  and  we  rallied 
all  the  men  we  could,  and  advanced,  under  your 
direction,  to  McClernand’s  camp.  At  that  point 
we  were  again  brought  into  action,  at  a  critical 
time  and  under  heavy  fire.  The  manner  in 
which  my  brigade  came  into  line  and  fought  was 
observed  by  you,  and  therefore  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe  it.  In  this  action  the  Seventy-second  lost 
one  Sergeant  and  one  private  killed,  and  five  pri¬ 
vates  wounded.  The  Forty-eighth  had  several 
privates  killed  ;  Col.  Sullivan  and  a  number  of 
privates  wounded.  The  Seventieth,  two  privates 
killed  and  about  ten  wounded.  In  this  action 
we  advanced  our  line  upon  the  enemy  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  my  brigade  kept  up  their 
fire  until  their  ammunition  was  expended,  when 
we  fell  back,  replenished,  and  again  advanced, 
but  were  not  afterward  engaged,  the  enemy  being 
in  full  retreat.  We  encamped  on  Monday  night 
in  the  camp  we  left  on  Sunday  morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  eighth  inst.,  my 
brigade,  with  others,  marched  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  on  the  road  to  Corinth,  some  miles,  and 
when  a  portion  of  Hildebrand’s  brigade  engaged 
the  enemy,  mine  was  ordered  into  line  of  battle, 
and  came  into  line  in  gallant  style,  although  the 
men  were  much  fatigued  in  their  labors  and  hard¬ 
ships  during  Sunday  and  Monday.  The  men 
were  eager  to  engage  the  enemy  again,  but  we 
were  not  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  returned  to 
camp  in  the  evening. 

COL.  HILDEBRAND’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade,  Fifth  Division,  ) 
West-Tennessee  District,  ’  V 

Camp,  April  10,  1802.  j 

Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman ,  Commanding : 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a  report 
of  the  part  taken  by  my  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  sixth  inst., 
our  pickets  were  fired  upon,  and  "shortly  after 
seven  o’clock,  the  enemy  appeared  in  force,  pre¬ 
senting  himself  in  columns  of  regiments  at  least 
four  deep.  He  opened  immediately  upon  our  camp 
a  heavy  fire,  following  up  rapidly  with  shell.  I 
ordered  an  advance.  'The  Seventy -seventh  and 
Fifty-seventh  regiments  were  thrown  forward  to 
occupy  a  certain  position,  but  encountered  the 
enemy  in  force  within  three  hundred  yards  of  our 
camp.  Unfortunately  we  were  not  supported  by 
artillery,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  under  cover 
of  our  camp,  the  engagement  becoming  general 
along  the  entire  front  of  my  command.  A  batte¬ 
ry  having  been  brought  to  support  our  right,  the 
Fifty-seventh  and  Seventy-seventh  stood  gallant¬ 
ly  side  by  side  for  four  hours,  contending  with  a 
force  of  at  least  four  to  one.  The  battery  having 
been  forced  from  its  position,  and  the  infantry, 
both  on  our  right  and  left,  having  fallen  back,  ‘it 
finally  became  necessary  that  the  regiments  form- 
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mg  part  of  my  command  should  fall  back  lest  their 
retreat  be  effectually  cut  off. 

The  Fifty -third  regiment,  after  forming  in  line 
of  battle,  under  my  order,  fired  two  rounds  and 
fell  back  into  the  woods.  It  appears  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  Col.  Appier,  that  apprehending  a  flank 
movement  on  his  left,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  but 
subsequently  rallied  in  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth 
Illinois.  This  regiment  became  separated  from 
my  command,  and  its  movements  throughout  the 
day  were  general. 

The  Fifty-seventh,  under  command  of  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Rice,  united  with  other  regiments  during  the 
day,  and  did  good  service. 

My  brigade  having  thus  been  broken,  I  became 
separated  from  it,  and  personally  took  an  active 
part  throughout  the  day  in  aiding  other  regiments. 
At  one  time  I  had  the  honor  of  being  named  by 
Gen.  McClernand  as  one  of  his  staff.  About  three 
p.m.  I  assumed  command  of  a  regiment  already 
formed,  composed  of  fragmentary  regiments.  I 
marched  in  a  north-western  direction,  when  I 
aided  in  foiling  the  enemy  in  an  attempt  to  flank 
our  men.  In  this  movement  I  aided  a  regiment 
of  sharpshooters.  The  night  I  passed  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  in  company  with  Cols.  Buckland,  Cocke- 
rill,  Rice  and  other  officers. 

On  Monday  morning  I  collected  my  brigade  and 
marched  near  the  field  of  battle,  forming  near  the 
rear,  holding  my  force  in  readiness  to  enter  into 
action  at  any  moment  when  called  upon.  We  re¬ 
mained  in  this  position  until  the  enemy  had  re¬ 
treated  and  the  victory  achieved. 

On  the  eighth  inst.,  in  compliance  with  your 
order,  I  marched  my  brigade,  accompanied  by  a 
large  cavalry  force,  also  by  Buckland’ s  brigade, 
on  the  Corinth  road,  about  four  miles  from  camp. 
Halting  in  an  open  field,  skirmishers  were  sent 
forward,  who  discerned  rebel  cavalry  in  consider¬ 
able  force,  exhibiting  a  disposition  to  fight.  The 
skirmishers  immediately  fired  upon  the  enemy, 
when  the  Seventy-seventh  regiment,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut. -Col.  De  Hass,  was  ordered  up  to 
support  them.  Soon  after  forming  in  line,  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  made  a  bold  and  dashing  charge 
on  the  skirmishers  and  the  whole  regiment.  So 
sudden  and  rapid  was  the  charge,  shooting  our 
men  with  carbines  and  revolvers,  that  they  had 
not  time  to  re-load,  and  fell  back,  hoping  our  caval¬ 
ry  would  cover  the  retreat.  Unhappily,  our  own 
cavalry  were  not  sufficiently  near  to  render  essen¬ 
tial  assistance.  The  rebel  cavalry  literally  rode 
down  our  infantry,  shooting,  sabring  and  tramp¬ 
ling  them  under  foot. 

We  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  of  fifty-seven.  Nineteen  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  thirty  wounded,  and  the  balance  missing. 
Of  the  latter,  two  captains  and  one  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  are  numbered.  Capt.  A.  W.  McCormick 
and  Capt.  A.  Chandler  were  meritorious  officers. 
This  I  may  also  say  of  Lieut.  Criswell.  Having 
buried  the  dead  and  sent  the  wounded  to  camp, 

I  returned  with  my  brigade  to  camp  on  the  same 
evening  before  ten  o’clock. 

I  enclose  tabular  statements  of  the  number 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  from  the  regiment. 


With  regard  to  the  officers  and  men  -who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  affair 
of  Tuesday,  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fidelity,  bravery  and  devotion  of  all — a  few  hav¬ 
ing  retired  without  orders,  but  generally  all  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  with  credit. 

Major  B.  D.  Fearing  and  Lieut. -Col.  W.  De  Hass 
behaved  wrell  and  exhibited  much  judgment  as 
well  as  bravery.  Major  Fearing,  who  was  imme¬ 
diately  in  command  of  the  Seventy-seventh  regi¬ 
ment,  acquitted  himself  with  as  much  skill,  brav¬ 
ery  and  military  bearing,  as  an  old  officer  of  long 
experience,  and  was  not  excelled  by  any  other  field- 
officer  who  came  under  my  observation.  Lieut.  - 
Col.  De  Hass  aided  on  the  field  of  battle  wherever 
his  services  could  be  useful— directing  the  move¬ 
ment  of  troops,  assisting  batteries  to  form  in  po¬ 
sitions  where  the  most  effective  service  could  be 
performed,  and  rendering  such  other  aid  as  was 
proper  and  judicious.  It  is  due  to  Lieut. -Colonel 
De  Hass  to  say  the  affair  of  Tuesday  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  him,  he  having  done  his  best  to  rally 
his  men,  and  behaved  throughout  with  undaunt¬ 
ed  bravery.  The  Fifty-seventh,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  V.  Rice,  rendered  efficient  service. 
Lieut. -Col.  Rice  behaved  with  signal  bravery,  and 
exhibited  much  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
regiment.  Col.  Mangen  having  been  sick  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  confined  to  bed,  was  unable  to  go 
out.  The  Adjutant  and  company  officers  all  be¬ 
haved  well. 

The  Fifty-third  I  have  referred  to  already.  The 
regiment,  under  Col.  J.  Appier,  fell  back  after  two 
rounds  under  the  order  of  Colonel  Appier.  Soon 
after,  as  I  am  informed,  he  left  the  field,  and  was 
not  with  the  regiment  during  the  day  or  Monday. 

Lieut. -Col.  Fulton,  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
the  Adjutant,  and  company  officers  generally,  be¬ 
haved  with  becoming  bravery. 

J.  Hii.debrand, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Note. — About  six  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Fifty-third  regiments  took  a  position 
near  the  heavy  siege-guns  on  the  hill,  which  they 
kept,  until  the  enemy  finally  fell  back.  The  Fifty- 
third  did  good  service  in  the  afternoon  by  operat¬ 
ing  with  other  regiments.  J.  Hildebrand. 

REPORT  OP  MAJOR  EZRA  TAYLOR. 

Battalions  One  and  Two,  Camp  near  ) 
Pittsburgh,  Tknn.,  April  10, 1862.  ) 

J.  IT.  Hammond,  Assistant  Adjutant- General 

Fifth  Division  U.  S.  Forces  in  the  Field ,  Gen. 

W.  T.  Sherman  Commanding. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  the  forces  under  my 
command  in  the  affair  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
instant.  By  instructions  from  the  General  com¬ 
manding  the  division,  the  mortar-battery,  Capt. 
Behr  commanding,  was  placed  on  the  Purdy 
road,  in  the  rear  of  McDowell’s  brigade ;  Taylor’s 
battery,  Capt.  Barret  commanding,  to  the  right 
and  in  advance  of  the  chapel  on  the  road  leading 
to  Corinth;  Capt.  A.  C.  Waterhouse’s  battery, 
near  the  left  of  the  division ;  four  guns  on  the 
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right  bank  of  Owl  Creek,  and  two  guns  on  the 
left  bank  of  Owl  Creek. 

The  enemy  appearing  in  large  masses,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  battery  to  the  front  and  right  of  the  two 
guns  advanced  across  Owl  Creek,  I  instructed 
Capt.  Waterhouse  to  retire  the  two  guns  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  balance  of  his  battery, 
about  which  time  the  enemy  appeared  in  large 
force  in  open  field,  directly  in  front  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  battery,  bearing  aloft,  as  I  supposed, 
the  American  flag,  and  their  men  and  officers 
wearing  uniforms  so  similar  to  ours,  that  I  hesita¬ 
ted  to  open  fire  upon  them  until  they  passed  into 
the  woods,  followed  by  troops  wearing  an  uniform 
not  to  be  mistaken.  I  afterward  found  that  the 
uniform-jackets  worn  by  these  troops  were  black. 
As  soon  as  I  was  certain  as  to  the  character  of  the 
troops,  I  ordered  firing  to  commence,  which  was 
done  in  fine  style,  and  with  excellent  precision. 
After  instructing  this  battery  to  be  cool,  and 
watch  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
throwing  large  masses  of  his  men  into  the  tim¬ 
ber  to  the  left  of  its  position,  I  went  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  Taylor’s  battery,  Capt.  Barret 
commanding,  and  ordered  him  to  open  fire  with 
shell,  which  was  done  promptly,  causing  the  en¬ 
emy  to  take  shelter  in  the  timber ;  under  cover  of 
which  he  advanced  to  within  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  their  guns,  when  they  opened  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fire  of  musketry,  accompanied  with  ter¬ 
rific  yells,  showing  their  evident  intent  to  intimi¬ 
date  our  men.  The  only  effect  it  had  wras  to 
cause  them  promptly  to  obey  the  order  given  by 
me  to  move  their  guns  by  hand  to  the  point,  and 
pour  in  a  shower  of  canister,  causing  both  the 
yelling  and  the  firing  of  the  enemy  to  cease  for  a 
time.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  was  pushing 
our  forces  on  the  left  of  both  of  these  batteries 
— Waterhouse’s  and  Taylor’s.  Seeing  Water¬ 
house’s  battery  limbering  to  the  rear,  and  fearing 
the  result  of  a  hasty  retreat,  I  hastened  to  their 
position,  and  finding  them  resting,  I  at  once  or¬ 
dered  them  to  unlimber  and  contest  every  foot  of 
ground,  while  I  sent  a  messenger  to  find  another 
battery  to  come  to  their  assistance.  My  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  were  soon  throw¬ 
ing  canister  among  the  enemy.  But  their  brav¬ 
ery  alone  could  not  drive  back  the  masses  who 
now  swarmed  on  their  left,  pushing  back  the  in¬ 
fantry  on  the  left  and  opening  a  flank  fire  of 
musketry  and  battery,  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  planting  in  the  timber  ;  they  wrere  compelled  to 
retire  under  a  galling  fire,  leaving  their  guns  and 
entire  camp  and  garrison  equipage  in  the  field.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  conduct  of 
this  battery  was  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  my 
entire  approbation,  and  I  consider  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  them  for  their 
gallant  conduct  upon  this  their  first  battle-field. 
Some  time  after  this  battery  had  retired,  and  the 
infantry  support  on  the  left  of  Taylor’s  battery 
had  fallen  back,  and  the  enemy  had  planted  his 
flag  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Waterhouse’s 
battery,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  order  Capt.  Bar¬ 
rel  to  limber  to  the  rear,  and  retire  in  good  order 
to  a  new  position,  which  was  accomplished  with¬ 


out  confusion ;  but  owing  to  a  number  of  his 
horses  being  shot,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  two  of 
his  caissons  on  the  field,  one  of  which  he  has  re¬ 
covered.  Instructing  Capt.  Barret  to  take  up  a 
new  position  near  the  left  of  the  First  brigade  in 
the  First  division,  (Gen.  McClernand’s,)  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  of  ordering  two  guns  of 
Schwartz’s  battery  to  form  on  their  left,  (Major 
Schwartz  being  wounded,)  I  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  I  opened  fire  again,  silencing  a  battery 
which  the  enemy  had  opened  with  terrific  effect. 
After  five  hours’  fighting  in  these  two  positions, 
losing  one  man  killed  and  several  wmunded,  our 
ammunition  became  exhausted,  and  I  instructed 
them  to  retire  out  of  range  and  get  a  new  supply, 
after  which  one  section  engaged  the  enemy  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  driving  him  to  the  cover  of  the 
timber.  ...  I  can  state  that  from  my  per¬ 
sonal  observation  on  the  ground  in  front  of  this 
battery  during  the  engagement,  I  am  satisfied  the 
enemy’s  mortality  list  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  their  being  there. 

I  have  to  report  that  Capt.  Silverparre’s  bat¬ 
tery  of  four  twenty-four  pounder  Parrott  guns  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  report  to  this  field,  owing  to 
some  deficiency  in  his  horses  and  other  equip¬ 
ments.  I  understand,  how’ever,  that  he  had  done 
good  service  near  the  Landing  on  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  inst. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  honorable  mention 
of  the  services  rendered  by  company  A,  Chica¬ 
go  light  artillery.  How  well  they  conducted 
themselves  during  the  fight,  I  refer  you  to  the 
General  himself,  who  assures  me  he  never  saw 
guns  better  served. 

I  have  also  to  mention  Capt.  Bouton’s  battery, 
which  I  found  on  Sunday,  the  sixth,  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves,  and  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  I  got  them  a  good  position  near  Col.  Mc¬ 
Arthur’s  division,  when  they  did  most  excellent 
service  in  driving  the  enemy  from  a  very  com¬ 
manding  position,  both  officers  and  men  behaving 
like  veterans.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  re¬ 
spectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Ezra  Tayi.or, 

Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery. 

REPORT  OP  COLONEL  RANSOM. 

Headquarters  Eleventh  Infantry.  ) 
Second  Brigade,  First  Division  Illinois  Volunteers,  v 
Camp  at  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  13, 1862.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
report  of  the  movements  of  my  command  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh  inst.: 

At  seven  a.m.  on  the  sixth  inst.,  my  command, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  enlist¬ 
ed  men  and  fourteen  commissioned  officers  (one 
company  being  absent  on  picket  duty)  formed  the 
right  of  the  brigade  —  the  Twentieth  Illinois 
regiment  being  on  my  left.  We  moved  with  the 
brigade  to  a  position  in  rear  of  the  right  of  the 
camp  of  Gen.  Sherman’s  division,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  to  a  position  in  the  centre  of  said 
camp,  when  we  formed  in  line  of  battle  —  the 
right  of  my  regiment  resting  near  and  supporting 
a  battery  of  artillery  on  the  hill  at  my  right. 
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The  enemy  were  immediately  in  front  of  us  in 
greatly  superior  numbers,  advancing  in  four  ranks 
and  in  three  columns  steadily  upon  us.  When 
in  good  range  we  opened  our  fire  upon  them, 
which  was  responded  to  by  a  terrific  fire  from 
their  lines.  This  fire  was  kept  up  oh  both  sides, 
and  told  with  fearful  effect  upon  my  line.  My 
loss  here  in  ten  minutes  was  very  heavy,  for  dur¬ 
ing  that  brief  period  Capt.  Carter  was  mortally 
wounded,  Lieut.  Fields  severely  wounded,  and 
myself,  Major  Nevins,  Capt.  Coats  and  Lieut. 
Walrod  also  wounded. 

We  remained  under  this  fire  in  this  position 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  I  noticed  the  line 
on  my  left  was  falling  back.  Very  soon  my  own 
regiment  fell  back,  but  they  rallied  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  reserve,  and  moving  near  our 
own  camp,  rejoined  the  brigade,  when  we  moved 
to  the  camps  of  the  First  brigade,  forming  a  new 
line. 

I  was  here  joined  by  Adjutant  Phillips,  of  the 
Seventieth  Ohio  and  forty  of  his  men,  who  took 
the  left  of  my  regiment,  and  fought  gallantly 
with  us  through  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We 
immediately  moved  forward  and  met  the  enemy, 
in  rear  of  the  camps  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twen¬ 
tieth  Illinois,  when  we  drove  them  slowly  back 
under  a  heavy  fire,  and  while  a  rebel  battery  was 
playing  upon  us.  We  still  moved  gallantly  for¬ 
ward;  the  fire  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twentieth 
soon  killed  and  drove  away  the  men  and  horses 
of  this  battery. 

We  held  this  position  (a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  silenced  battery)  for  a  long  time,  until 
ordered  forward  by  Gen.  McClernand,  who  was 
alone  bravely  rallying  and  pushing  forward  an 
Ohio  regiment  on  my  right,  (apparently  destitute 
of  field-officers.)  We  moved  forward  in  excel¬ 
lent  order  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  the  regi¬ 
ment  on  my  right  gave  way,  and  retreated  in 
great  confusion,  leaving  my  little  force  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  almost  alone.  I  im¬ 
mediately  fell  back  to  my  former  position.  My 
horse  having  been  killed  in  this  last  attack,  and 
my  wound  rendering  me  totally  unfit  to  walk  or 
even  to  command,  I  was  taken  to  the  rear.  Major 
Nevins,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in 
the  hand,  assumed  command. 

The  regiment  now  having  become  separated 
from  the  brigade,  he  formed  the  regiment  on  the 
extreme  left,  where  the  battle  was  raging  fear¬ 
fully.  His  painful  wound,  however,  obliged  him 
to  turn  over  the  command  to  Captain  Lloyd  D. 
Waddell,  who,  with  the  little  remnant  of  our  regi¬ 
ment,  now  reduced  to  about  eighty  men,  bore 
our  colors  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and,  with  his  command,  bore  a  conspicuous  and 
honorable  part  in  the  terrible  contest  that  closed 
the  battle  of  the  sixth  ins<. 

On  the  seventh,  Major  Nevins  became  suf¬ 
ficiently  recovered  to  resume  command,  but  the 
few  gallant  men  left  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the 
“  Eleventh”  were  held  in  reserve,  by  order  of 
Gen.  Grant,  and  bore  no  conspicuous  part  in  the 
glorious  victory  of  that  memorable  day. 


Of  the  noble  bearing  of  the  men  of  my  com¬ 
mand  during  the  several  engagements  they  were 
in  on  the  sixth  inst.,  I  need  not  speak.  Their 
numbers  were  few ;  they  fought  long  and  well, 
and  suffered  severely.  They  added  yet  brighter 
laurels  to  those  they  so  dearly  won  at  Donelson. 

I  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  gallant  Major 
Nevins,  who,  though  wounded,  bravely  performed 
his  duty  ;  and  Adjt.  Dickey,  ever  cool  and  cour¬ 
ageous,  rendered  most  efficient  service.  The 
noble,  lamented  Carter,  Captain  commanding 
company  K,  who,  with  his  company,  so  bravely 
cut  his  way  through  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Donel¬ 
son,  was  among  the  first  to  fall  on  this  bloody 
field  mortally  wounded.  A  good  man,  a  true 
soldier,  his  loss  is  irreparable. 

Capts.  Waddell  and  McKee,  always  at  their 
posts,  the  latter  wounded — both  men  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  fight  of  the  evening,  the  former  commanding 
the  regiment — are  deserving  of  my  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

Capt.  Coats,  who  rejoined  the  regiment  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixth,  but  partially  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  was  wounded  and  remained  with 
his  command,  and  was  particularly  distinguished. 

Lieut.  Field,  commanding  company  A,  whose 
coolness  and  bravery  have  always  made  his  com¬ 
mand  invincible,  was  borne  to  the  rear  during 
the  first  engagement,  severely  and,  I  fear,  mortal¬ 
ly  wounded. 

Lieuts.  Doane,  McWilliams,  Town,  Hapeman 
and  Walrod,  all  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
bravery  and  gallant  bearing. 

Lieut.  Dean,  commanding  company  D,  added 
new  laurels  to  those  he  won  at  Donelson.  When 
the  colors  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  wounded 
bearer,  he  was  first  to  seize  and  bear  them  on 
with  the  regiment. 

Acting-Quartermaster  Goodrich,  ever  faithful 
to  his  trust,  a  brave  soldier,  was  shot  by  my 
side,  through  the  head. 

To  the  gallant  Adjutant  Phillips,  of  the  Seven¬ 
tieth  Ohio,  and  his  forty  brave  men,  I  am  under 
obligations  for  their  support  to  our  decimated 
lines.  I  need  only  say  their  noble  bearing,  while 
under  my  command,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  Their  regiment  and  State  may  well  feel 
proud  of  them. 

I  also  desire  to  mention  Sergeant-Major  Blake, 
and  the  color-guard,  for  their  brave  and  meritori¬ 
ous  conduct. 

I  cannot  close,  Sir,  without  offering  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  Colonel  commanding  the  bri¬ 
gade,  for  the  glorious  victory  achieved  by  our 
forces  here,  and  the  distinguished  part  borne  by 
himself. 

I  append  herewith  a  list  of  casualties  in  my 
command  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  instant. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  E.  G.  Ransom, 

Colonel  Commanding  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry. 

To  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Boas, 

A.  A.  A.  Gen.,  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Illinois  Infantry. 
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Men. 

Killed  or  the  field, . 24 


W  ounded, . 74 

Total  loss, . 98 


COLONEL  COMMANDING-  HARE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  ) 
Camp  near  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1862.  j 

Major  Brayman ,  A.  A.  General  First  Division. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 
by  the  First  brigade  of  the  First  division  in  the 
engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  sixth  instant. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  upon  the 
alarm  being  given,  the  brigade  composed  of  the 
Eighth  and  Eighteenth  regiments  of  Illinois  infan¬ 
try,  the  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  regiments  of 
Iowa  infantry,  and  Dresser’s  battery,  were  formed 
in  an  open  field  in  front  of  their  respective  en¬ 
campments.  I  received  orders  about  eight  o’clock 
a.m.  to  move  three  regiments  to  the  left  of  the 
Second  brigade.  The  Eighth  and  Eighteenth 
Illinois  and  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  were  according¬ 
ly  ordered  to  form  in  line  of  battle  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  moving  at  double-quick,  formed  in  good 
order  in  a  skirt  of  woods  bordering  on  a  field,  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  on  the  left  and  the  Thirteenth 
Iowa  on  the  right ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  ordered 
to  form  a  regiment  on  the  right  of  the  Second 
brigade,  which  position,  by  my  orders,  the 
Twelfth  Iowa,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  Hall, 
immediately  took,  and  with  a  battery  formed  a 
reserve.  After  seeing  the  order  executed,  I  joined 
the  three  regiments  at  their  position  on  the  left, 
as  above  stated.  Upon  arriving  at  that  point,  I 
found  this  position  of  my  brigade  then  formed 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  cannon  and  musket¬ 
ry  ;  on  the  right  was  a  battery  of  our  guns  sup¬ 
ported  by  infantry  still  on  its  right.  Against 
this  battery  the  principal  fire  of  the  enemy’s  can¬ 
non  was  directed,  and  large  bodies  of  infantry 
were  moving  around  the  field  in  its  direction. 
A  charge  being  made  by  three  bodies  of  the  ene- 
mji  s  infantry,  directed  upon  the  battery  and  our 
infantry  on  the  right,  they  broke  and  retired  in 
great  disorder.  Seeing  the  enemy  approaching 
in  great  numbers,  and  our  troops  on  the  right  hav¬ 
ing  given  way — my  regiments  also  broke  and  re¬ 
tired  in  confusion ;  having  retired  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  yards,  I  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  my  regimental  field-officers,  in  rally¬ 
ing  them  and  forming  them  in  line  in  the  same  or¬ 
der  as  before.  Here  we  maintained  our  position  in 
good  order,  under  a  constant  fire  of  the  enemy, 
until  after  twelve  o  clock  a.m.,  when,  discovering 
that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  great  num¬ 
bers  and  that  our  troops  on  the  right  and  left 
had  retired,  I  ordered  my  regiments  to  retire  and 
Like  up  a  new  position  about  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear ;  which  they  did  in  good  order  and 
without  confusion.  They  remained  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  repelling  charge  after  charge  of  the  enemy, 
until  half-past  four  o’clock  p.m.,  all  the  officers 
and  men  behaving  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 
At  that  hour  my  regiments  having  exhausted  all 
their  ammunition,  and  great  numbers  of  them 


having  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  forces 
on  the  right  and  left  having  retired,  I  again  or¬ 
dered  them  to  fall  back,  which  they  did  in  as 
good  order  as  before.  At  this  time  I  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  hand  and  arm,  which  coiik 
pelled  me  to  retire  from  the  field. 

Dresser’s  battery,  and  my  own  regiment,  the 
Eleventh  Iowa,  I  did  not  see  after  they  took  their 
position  in  the  morning,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  and  their  re¬ 
ports,  herewith  submitted,  fully  attest  the  brav¬ 
ery  with  which  they  acted.  To  Lieut. -Col.  Hall, 
commanding  the  Eleventh  Iowa,  great  praise  is 
due  for  the  bravery  and  skill  shown  by  him  on 
the  field  of  action.  Major  Abercrombie,  of  the 
Eleventh  Iowa,  who  was  wounded  severely  during 
the  day,  displayed  that  coolness  and  courage 
which  mark  the  good  soldier. 

To  Col.  M.  M.  Crocker,  of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa 
Volunteers,  I  wish  to  call  special  attention.  The 
coolness  and  bravery  displayed  by  him  on  the 
field  of  battle  during  the  entire  action  of  the 
sixth,  the  skill  with  which  he  manoeuvred  his 
men,  and  the  example  of  daring  and  disregard  to 
danger  by  which  he  inspired  them  to  do  their 
duty  and  stand  by  their  colors,  show  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  commander 
and  entitle  him  to  speedy  promotion. 

His  Adjutant,  Lieut.  Wilson,  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  field  during  the  day  and  shared  all 
the  dangers,  I  wish  to  mention  as  the  u  bravest 
of  the  brave.”  Capt.  W.  H.  Harvey,  of  Co.  K, 
Eighth  Illinois,  was  instantly  killed  while  com¬ 
manding  his  regiment,  and  died  the  death  of  a 
brave  man. 

Capt.  R.  H.  Sturges,  of  Co.  H,  took  command 
of  the  regiment  and  led  them  gallantly  through 
the  day. 

Major  Samuel  Eaton,  of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois, 
was  badly  wounded  while  commanding  his  regi¬ 
ment.  ° 

Capt.  D.  H.  Brush,  next  in  command,  was  soon 
after  also  severely  wounded. 

Capt.  Dillou,  of  Co.  C,  arrived  on  the  field  at 
this  moment  and  took  command,  but  was  almost 
instantly  killed.  From  that  time  the  regiment 
was  led  on  by  Capt.  Anderson,  who  did  his  duty 
nobly. 

My  thanks  are  due  my  volunteer  aid,  Lieut. 
Coldwell,  of  General  Ogleby’s  staff,  who  assisted 
me  during  the  day. 

And  I  express  my  very  great  obligations  to 
my  Adjutant,  Lieut.  C.  Cadel,  who  accompanied 
me.  on  the  field,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  by  his  promptness,  energy,  and  activity, 
exhibited  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier. 

Respectfully, 

A.  M.  Hare, 

Col.  Commanding  Brigade. 

COLONEL  CROCKER’S  REPORTS. 

Headquarters  Eighteenth  Regiment  Iowa  Infantrt,  I 
Camp  near  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1862.  ) 

C.  Cadel,  Jr.,  A.  A.  A.  General  First  Regiment , 
First  Division  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 
by  the  Thirteenth  regiment  Iowa  infantry,  in  the 
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engagement  with  the  enemy  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  instant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  heavy  firing  in  the  distance  in¬ 
dicated  that  our  camp  was  attacked.  The  regi¬ 
ment  was  formed  in  front  of  its  color-line,  its  full 
force,  consisting  of  ten  hundred  and  seventeen 
men  rank  and  file.  It  was  at  once  ordered  to 
form  on  the  left  of  the  Second  brigade,  and  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  that  position  at  a  double-quick,  and 
was  there  formed  in  line  of  battle,  in  a  skirt  of 
wood  bordering  on  an  open  field,  to  the  left  of  a 
battery.  Here  it  remained  for  some  time  inactive, 
while  the  enemy’s  guns  were  playing  on  our 
battery.  In  the  mean  time  a  large  force  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  infantry  were  firing  around  the  open  field 
in  front  of  our  line,  protected  by  the  woods,  and 
in  the  direction  of  our  battery.  Opening  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  on  the  infantry  stationed  on 
our  right,  and  charging  upon  our  battery,  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  battery  to  the  right  having  given  way, 
and  the  enemy  advancing  at  double-quick,  we 
gave  them  one  round  of  musketry  and  also  gave 
way.  At  this  time  we,  as  indeed  all  our  troops 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  battery,,  were 
thrown  into  great  confusion  and  retired  in  dis¬ 
order.  Having  retreated  to  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  hundred  yards,  we  succeeded  in  rallying 
and  forming  a  good  line,  the  Eighth  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  Illinois  Volunteers  on  our  left,  and  having 
fronted  to  the  enemy,  held  our  position  there 
under  a  continuous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
until  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  retire  and  take  up  a  new  position.  This  we 
did  in  good  order  and  without  confusion.  Here 
having  formed  a  new  line,  we  maintained  it  under 
incessant  fire  until  half-past  four  o’clock  p.m., 
the  men  conducting  themselves  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  and  coolness,  and  doing  great  execution 
on  the  enemy,  repulsing  charge  after  charge  and 
driving  him  back  with  great  loss.  At  half-past 
four  o’clock  we  were  again  ordered  to  fall  back. 
In  obeying  this  order,  we  became  mixed  up  with 
a  great  number  of  regiments,  falling  back  in  con¬ 
fusion,  so  that  our  line  was  broken  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  separated,  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  but  finally  having  succeeded  in  forming, 
and  being  separated  from  the  brigade,  we  at¬ 
tached  ourselves  to  the  division  commanded  by 
Col.  Tuttle,  of  the  Second  Iowa  Volunteers,  and 
formed  with  his  division  in  front  of  the  encamp¬ 
ments  of  the  Fourteenth,  Seventh,  and  Second 
Iowa  Volunteers,  when  we  sustained  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  battery  until  dark,  and  there 
remained  during  the  night  resting  on  our  arms. 
During  the  day  we  were  under  fire  of  the  enemy 
for  ten  hours,  and  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty -three, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  were  ordered 
to  continue  with  Col.  Tuttle’s  division,  and  to 
follow  up  and  support  our  forces,  that  were  at¬ 
tacking  and  driving  back  the  enemy.  We  followed 
them  up  closely,  moving  to  support  the  batteries, 
until  the  enemy  was  routed  ;  after  which  we  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  encampment  that  we 
had  left  on  Sunday  morning,  where  we  arrived 


at  eight  o’clock  p.m.  Our  total  loss  in  action  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  is,  killed,  twenty -four; 
wounded,  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine  ;  missing, 
nine  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

The  men  for  the  most  part  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  ;  all  the  officers  exhibited  the  greatest 
bravery  and  coolness,  and  I  call  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  gallant  conduct  of  my  field-officers, 
Lieut. -Col.  Price  and  Major  Shane,  who  were 
both  wounded  in  the  action  of  the  sixth,  and 
acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to  my  Adjutant, 
Lieut.  Wilson,  who,  during  the  entire  action,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier. 

Respectfully,  etc., 

M.  M.  Crocker, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Iowa  Infantry. 

Headquarters  of  the  First  Regiment,  First  Division,  ) 
Camp  near  Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1862.  j" 

Major  Bray  man ,  Assistant  Adjutant- General : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 
by  the  First  brigade  of  the  First  division  in  the 
action  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  instant : 

After  a  quarter-past  four  o’clock  p.m.,  of  the  sixth, 
at  which  time  Col.  A.  M.  Hare  was  wounded  and 
carried  oft’  the  field,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  me — at  this  time  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Vol¬ 
unteers,  Eighth  and  Eighteenth  Illinois  Volun¬ 
teers,  retired  together,  in  obedience  to  command 
of  Col.  Hare,  and  were  rallied  by  me  and  formed, 
after  we  had  retired  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
camp  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Volunteers,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  until  the  enemy  was 
repulsed,  they  maintained  that  position,  under 
constant  and  galling  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artil¬ 
lery.  The  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns  ceased  at  dark, 
and  during  the  night  we  remained  under  arms 
in  that  position.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
we  were  ordered  to  advance  with  the  division  at 
that  time  commanded  by  Colonel  Tuttle,  of  the 
Second  Iowa  Volunteers,  infantry,  and  form  a 
reserve  to  the  advance  of  our  forces  that  were 
driving  back  the  enemy,  and  to  support  our  bat¬ 
teries,  which  we  did  during  the  day,  most  of 
the  time  exposed  to  the  cannon  and  musketry  of 
the  enemy. 

Just  before  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  and  Eighth  Illinois  regiments  were  order¬ 
ed  to  charge  upon  and  take  a  battery  of  two  guns 
that  had  been  greatly  annoying  and  damaging 
our  forces.  They  advanced  at  a  charge  bayonets, 
took  the  guns,  killing  nearly  all  the  horses  and 
men,  and  brought  the  guns  off  the  field. 

The  enemy  having  retreated,  and  there  being 
no  further  need  of  the  regiments  under  my  com¬ 
mand  in  the  field,  Col.  Tuttle  ordered  me  to  return 
with  my  regiments,  the  Eighth  and  Eighteenth 
Illinois  and  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  Volunteers,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  guns  captured,  to  our  encampment, 
which  we  had  left  Sunday  morning.  This  we  did, 
arriving  at  camp  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  of  Monday. 
During  the  day  our  loss  was  small,  the  principal 
loss  of  the  brigade  having  occurred  in  the  action 
of  the  sixth  instant.  The  entire  loss  of  the  bri¬ 
gade  in  the  action  during  the  two  days’  engage¬ 
ment  was,  killed,  ninety -two ;  wounded,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven ;  missing,  eighteen ;  total 
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five  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  A  list  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  is  herewith  sub¬ 
mitted.  We  went  into  the  action  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  men,  and  came 
out  of  it  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  be¬ 
haved  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness.  Of 
Dresser’s  battery  and  the  Eleventh  Iowa  Volun¬ 
teers  I  can  say  nothing,  excepting  that  I  found 
what  was  left  of  them  in  camp,  upon  my  return 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  they  having  been 
separated  from  the  brigade  during  all  the  time  it 
was  under  my  command. 

/  Respectfully,  etc., 

M.  M.  Crocker, 

Colonel  Thirteenth  Iowa  Regiment,  Commanding  Brigade. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  WOODS. 

On  the  morning  of  April  sixth,  1862,  the  rebels 
having  attacked  our  advanced  lines  at  Shiloh, 
Tennessee,  the  Twelfth  Iowa  infantry  Volunteers 
was  rapidly  formed  and  joined  the  other  regi¬ 
ments,  Second,  Seventh,  and  Fourteenth  of  the 
Iowa  brigade,  being  the  First  brigade,  under 
Brigadier-Gen.  Tuttle,  of  the  Second  division, 
under  Gen.  Wallace.  The  brigade  was  marched 
to  near  the  field  beyond  General  Hurlbut’s  head¬ 
quarters,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  the  Second 
and  Seventh  on  our  right,  the  Fourteenth  on  our 
left.  The  Eighth  Iowa  of  Prentiss’s  division  was 
on  the  left  of  the  Fourteenth,  forming  an  angle, 
to  the  rear  wdth  our  line ;  an  open  field  lay  in 
front  of  our  right.  Dense  timber  covered  our 
left ;  a  small  ravine  was  immediately  behind  us. 
In  this  position  we  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Soon  he  made  a  bold  attack  on  us,  but 
met  with  a  warm  reception,  and  soon  we  repulsed 
him.  Again  and  again,  repeatedly  did  he  at¬ 
tack  us,  trying  vainly  to  drive  us  from  our  posi¬ 
tion.  He  failed  to  move  us  one  inch  from  our  posi¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  we  repulsed  every  at¬ 
tack  of  the  enemy  and  drove  him  back  in  con¬ 
fusion. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  our  front  until  about 
four  o’clock  p.m.,  at  which  time  it  became  evi¬ 
dent,  by  the  firing  on  our  left,  that  the  enemy 
were  getting  in  our  rear.  An  aid-de-camp  rode 
up  and  directed  me  to  face  to  the  rear  and  fall 
back,  stating,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  I 
would  receive  orders  as  to  the  position  I  was  to 
occupy.  No  such  orders  reached  me,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  could  not.  The  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa 
had  already  gone  to  the  rear,  and  on  reaching 
the  high  ground  between  our  position  and  Gen. 
Hurlbut’s  headquarters,  we  discovered  that  we 
were  already  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  caused  by 
no  fault  of  our  own,  but  by  the  troops  at  a  distance 
from  us,  on  our  right  and  left,  giving  way  before 
the  enemy.  Seeing  ourselves  surrounded,  we 
nevertheless  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  that  portion 
of  the  enemy  who  blocked  our  passage  to  the 
Landing,  who,  after  briskly  returning  our  fire  for 
a  short  time,  fell  back;  brisk  fire  from  the 
enemy  on  our  left  (previous  right)  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  Seeing  the  enemy  in  front  fall¬ 
ing  back,  we  attempted,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to 


cut  our  way  through,  but  the  enemy  on  our  left 
advanced  rapidly,  coming  in  behind  us,  pouring 
into  our  ranks  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  ene¬ 
my  in  front  faced  about  and  opened  on  us  at 
short  range,  the  enemy  in  rear  still  closing  in  on 
us  rapidly. 

I  received  two  wounds,  disabling  me  from  fur¬ 
ther  duty.  The  command  then  devolved  on 
Capt.  Edgington,  acting  as  field-officer.  The 
enemy  had,  however,  already  so  closely  sur¬ 
rounded  us,  that  their  balls  which  missed  our 
men  took  effect  in  their  ranks  beyond  us.  To 
have  held  out  longer  would  have  been  to  suffer 
complete  annihilation.  The  regiment  was  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Coulter  was  much  reduced  by 
chronic  diarrhea,  and  Major  Brodtbeck  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  rheumatism.  Being  myself  the  only 
field-officer  on  duty,  at  my  request  Capt.  Edg¬ 
ington  acted  as  a  field-officer,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  in  an  able  and  efficient  manner. 

Quartermaster  Dorr,  though  his  position  did 
not  require  him  to  go  into  action,  volunteered  to 
do  so,  and  throughout  the  day  behaved  in  a 
brave  and  gallant  manner,  daringly  if  not  reck¬ 
lessly  exposing  his  person  to  the  enemy.  lie 
made  himself  very  useful  in  carrying  messages 
and  in  spying  out  the  positions  and  movements 
of  the  enemy,  and  firing  on  them  as  occasion 
offered.  Energetic  and  efficient  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  he  wTould  fill  a  higher  one  with  credit  to 
himself  and  honor  to  the  service. 

Adjutant  Duncan  proved  himself  on  this,  as 
on  all  occasions,  a  faithful  and  efficient  officer. 
Captains  Earle,  Warner,  Stibbs,  Haddock,  Van- 
duzee  and  Tousley  performed  well  their  part,  as 
did  all  the  lieutenants  in  the  action,  in  a  prompt 
and  willing  manner.  The  non  -  commissioned 
officers  and  men  stood  bravely  up  to  their  work, 
and  never  did  men  behave  better.  In  the  death 
of  Lieut.  Furguson,  of  company  D,  the  regiment 
lost  one  of  its  best-drilled  officers  and  a  gallant 
soldier ;  it  also  lost  a  good  man  and  good  officer 
in  the  death  of  Lieut.  Moir,  of  company  A. 

J.  J.  Woods, 

Colonel  Twelfth  Iowa  Volunteers. 

CAPTAIN  TRUMBULL’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  ) 
n  April  IT,  1862.  f 

Brig.  -  Gen.  Stephen  A.  Burlbut ,  TJ.  S.  A.,  com¬ 
manding  Fourth  Division ,  Army  of  the  Tenn. : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part  taken 
by  the  Third  Iowa  infantry  in  the  actions  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  inst. 

The  Third  Iowa  occupied  the  extreme  right  of 
the  Fourth  division,  being  the  first  regiment  of 
Col.  and  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  N.  G.  Williams’s  bri¬ 
gade,  and  was  posted  during  the  greater  portion 
of  Sunday  at  the  fence  near  the  cotton-field.  The 
enemy  repeatedly  threw  large  bodies  of  infantry 
against  us,  but  never  with  success.  He  was  re¬ 
pulsed  every  time,  and  with  great  slaughter.  The 
regiment  was  also  subjected  to  a  storm  of  grape, 
canister  and  shell,  which  lasted  several  hours. 
The  Third  Iowa  maintained  its  ground  until  even- 
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ing,  and  did  not  then  give  way  until  the  troops 
on  our  right  and  left  had  been -broken,  and  we 
were  entirely  outflanked  and  almost  surrounded. 
The  regiment  was  then  compelled,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  cut  its  way  out. 

Of  the  firmness,  coolness  and  courage  of  the 
men  under  a  heavy  fire,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  speak,  as  they  were  almost  constantly 
during  the  battle  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
General  commanding  the  division. 

The  regiment  went  into  battle  on  the  seconc 
day,  under  the  command  of  First  Lieut.  G.  W. 
Crosby,  of  company  E,  and  as  I  am  well  assured, 
nobly  maintained  the  honor  of  our  flag. 

Should  I  designate  meritorious  officers,  I  should 
have  to  name  nearly  every  officer  in  the  regiment. 
I  think,  however,  none  will  feel  envious  if  I  speci¬ 
ally  mention  Lieut.  Crosby. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  the  division  to  the  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  of  Sergeant  James  Lakin,  of  com¬ 
pany  F,  who  carried  the  colors  on  the  first  day ; 
and  of  Corporal  Anderson  Edwards,  of  company 
I,  who  carried  the  colors  on  the  second  day  of 
the  battle. 

Our  loss  is  heavy.  I  herewith  enclose  a  list 
of  our  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
M.  M.  Trumbull, 

Capt.  Third  Iowa  Infantry,  Comd’g  Regiment. 

GEN.  BEAUREGARD’S  (REBEL)  REPORT. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  op  the  Mississippi,  ( 
Corinth,  Miss.,  April  11,  1862.  f 

General  :  On  the  second  ultimo,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  conclusively,  from  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  from  reliable 
sources  of  information,  that  his  aim  would  be  to 
cut  off  my  communications  in  West- Tennessee 
with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  by  operat¬ 
ing  from  the  Tennessee  River,  between  Crump’s 
Landing  and  Eastport,  as  a  base,  I  determined  to 
foil  his  designs  by  concentrating  all  my  available 
forces  at  and  around  Corinth. 

Meanwhile,  having  called  on  the  Governors  of 
the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Louisiana,  to  furnish  additional  troops,  some  of 
them,  chiefly  regiments  from  Louisiana,  soon 
reached  this  vicinity,  and  with  two  divisions  of 
Gen.  Polk’s  command  from  Columbus,  and  a  fine 
corps  of  troops  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  under 
Maj.  -  Gen.  Bragg,  constituted  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Johnston, 
being  at  Murfreesboro,  on  the  march  to  form  a 
junction  of  his  forces  with  mine,  was  called  on 
to  send  at  least  a  brigade  by  railroad,  so  that  we 
might  fall  on  and  crush  the  enemy  should  he  at¬ 
tempt  an  advance  from  under  his  gunboats.  The 
call  on  Gen.  Johnston  was  promptly  complied 
with.  His  entire  force  was  also  hastened  in  this 
direction,  and  by  the  first  of  April  our  united 
forces  were  concentrated  along  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Bethel  to  Corinth,  and  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad,  from  Corinth 
to  Iuka 


It  was  then  determined  to  assume  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  enemy  in 
position  under  Gen.  Grant,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  at  Pittsburgh  and  in  the  direction  of 
Savannah,  before  he  was  reenforced  by  the  army 
under  Gen.  Buell,  then  known  to  be  advancing 
for  that  purpose  by  rapid  marches  from  Nashville 
via  Columbia.  About  the  same  time  Gen.  John¬ 
ston  was  advised  that  such  an  operation  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  expectations  of  the  President. 

By  a  rapid  and  vigorous  attack  on  Gen.  Grant, 
it  was  expected  he  would  be  beaten  back  into  his 
transports  and  the  river,  or  captured,  in  time  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  the  victory,  and  remove  to 
the  rear  all  the  stores  and  munitions  that  would 
fall  into  our  hands  in  such  an  event,  before  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Buell’s  army  on  the  scene.  It 
was  never  contemplated,  however,  to  retain  the 
position  thus  gained,  and  abandon  Corinth,  the 
strategic  point  of  the  campaign. 

Want  of  proper  officers,  needful  for  the  proper 
organization  of  divisions  and  brigades  of  an  army 
brought  thus  suddenly  together,  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  an  effective  organization,  de¬ 
layed  the  movement  until  the  night  of  the  second 
inst.,  when  it  was  heard  from  a  reliable  quarter 
that  the  junction  of  the  enemy’s  armies  was  near 
at  hand.  It  was  then,  at  a  late  hour,  determined 
that  the  attack  should  be  attempted  at  once,  in¬ 
complete  and  imperfect  as  were  our  preparations 
for  such  a  grave  and  momentous  adventure.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  night,  at  one  o’clock  a.m.,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  orders  to  the  commanders  of  corps  were 
issued  for  the  movement. 

On  the  following  morning  the  detailed  orders 
of  movement,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  marked 
“  A,”  were  issued,  and  the  movement,  after  some 
delay,  commenced— the  troops  being  in  admirable 
spirits.  It  was  expected  we  should  be  able  to 
reach  the  enemy’s  lines  in  time  to  attack  them 
early  on  the  fifth  instant.  The  men,  however, 
for  the  most  part,  were  unused  to  marching — the 
roads  narrow,  and  traversing  a  densely  wooded 
country,  became  almost  impassable  after  a  severe 
rain-storm  on  the  night  of  the  fourth,  which 
drenched  the  troops  in  bivouac ;  hence  our  forces 
did  not  reach  the  intersection  of  the  roads  from 
Pittsburgh  and  Hamburgh,  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  enemy,  until  late  Saturday  afternoon. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  hour 
practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  move¬ 
ment— that  is,  in  three  lines  of  battle  :  the  first 
and  second  extending  from  Owl  Creek  on  the  left 
to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right  —  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles— supported  by  the  third  and  the  re¬ 
serve.  The  first  line,  under  Maj. -Gen.  Hardee, 
was  constituted  of  his  corps,  augmented  on  his 
right  by  Gladden’s  brigade  of  Maj. -Gen.  Bragg’s 
corps,  deployed  in  line  of  battle,  with  their  re¬ 
spective  artillery,  following  immediately  by  the 
main  road  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  cavalry  in  rear 
ol  the  wings.  The  second  line,  composed  of  the 
other  troops  of  Bragg’s  corps,  followed  the  first 
at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  in  the  same 
order  as  the  first.  The  army  corps  under  Gen. 
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Polk  followed  the  second  line,  at  the  distance  of 
about  eight  hundred  yards,  in  lines  of  brigades, 
deployed  with  their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  bri¬ 
gade,  moving  by  the  Pittsburgh  road,  the  left  wing 
supported  by  cavalry;  the  reserve,  under  Brig.- 
Gen.  Breckinridge,  followed  closely  the  third  line 
in  the  same  order,  its  right  wing  supported  by 
cavalry. 

These  two  corps  constituted  the  reserve,  and 
were  to  support  the  front  lines  of  battle,  by  be¬ 
ing  deployed,  when  required,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Pittsburgh  road,  or  otherwise  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  battle. 

At  eight  a.m.,  on  the  sixth  instant,  a  recon¬ 
noitring  party  of  the  enemy  having  become  en¬ 
gaged  with  our  advanced  pickets,  the  comman 
der  of  the  forces  gave  orders  to  begin  the  move¬ 
ment  and  attack  as  determined  upon,  except  that 
Trabue’s  brigade,  of  Breckinridge’s  division,  was 
detached  and  advanced  to  support  the  left  of 
Bragg’s  corps  and  line  of  battle,  when  menaced 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  other  two  brigades  were 
directed  to  advance  by  the  road  to  Hamburgh  to 
support  Bragg’s  right,  and  at  the  same  time  Yan¬ 
cey’s  regiment,  of  Polk’s  corps,  was  advanced  by 
the  same  road  to  reenforce  the  regiment  of  cav¬ 
alry  and  battery  of  four  pieces,  already  thrown 
forward  to  watch  and  guard  Grier’s,  Banner’s  and 
Borland’s  Fords,  on  Lick  Creek. 

Thirty  minutes  after  five  o’clock  a.m.,  our  lines 
and  columns  were  in  motion,  all  animated  evi¬ 
dently  by  a  promising  spirit.  The  front  line  was 
engaged  at  once,  but  advanced  steadily,  followed 
in  due  order  with  equal  resolution  and  steadiness 
by  the  other  lines,  which  were  brought  success¬ 
ively  into  action  with  rare  skill,  judgment  and 
gallantry,  by  the  several  corps  commanders,  as 
the  enemy  made  a  stand,  with  his  masses  rallied 
for  the  struggle  for  his  encampments.  Like  an 
Alpine  avalanche  our  troops  moved  forward,  de¬ 
spite  the  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
until  after  six  o’clock  p.m.,  when  we  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  encampments  between  Owl  and 
Lick  Creeks  but  one.  Nearly  all  of  his  field-ar¬ 
tillery,  about  thirty  flags,  colors  and  standards, 
over  three  thousand  prisoners,  including  a  divi¬ 
sion  commander  (Gen.  Prentiss)  and  several  bri¬ 
gade  commanders,  thousands  of  small  arms,  an 
immense  supply  of  subsistence,  forage  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  a  large  amount  of  means  of 
transportation  —  all  the  substantial  fruits  of  a 
complete  victory  —  such  indeed,  as  rarely  have 
followed  the  most  successful  battles ;  for  never 
was  an  army  so  well  provided  as  that  of  our 
enemy. 

The  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  driven  in 
utter  disorder  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  under  the  shelter  of  the  heavy  guns  of 
his  iron-clad  gunboats,  and  we  remained  undis¬ 
puted  masters  of  his  well-selected,  admirably-pro¬ 
vided  cantonments,  after  over  twelve  hours  of  ob¬ 
stinate  conflict  with  his  forces,  who  had  been 
beaten  from  them  and  the  contiguous  covert,  but 
only  by  a  sustained  onset  of  all  the  men  we  could 
bring  into  action. 

Our  loss  was  heavy,  as  will  appear  from  the 


accompanying  return,  marked  “B.”  Our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  fell  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  at  half-past 
two  p.m.,  after  having  shown  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  commander,  and  a  personal  intrepid¬ 
ity  that  inspired  all  around  him,  and  gave  resist¬ 
less  impulsion  to  his  columns  at  critical  moments. 

The  chief  command  then  devolved  upon  me, 
though  at  the  time  I  was  greatly  prostrated,  and 
suffering  from  the  prolonged  sickness  with  which 
I  had  been  afflicted  since  early  in  February.  The 
responsibility  was  one  which,  in  my  physical  con¬ 
dition,  I  would  have  gladly  avoided,  though  cast 
upon  me  when  our  forces  were  successfully  push¬ 
ing  the  enemy  back  upon  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  though  supported  on  the  immediate  field  by 
such  corps  commanders  as  Maj.-Gens.  Polk,  Bragg 
and  Hardee,  and  Brig.  -  Gen.  Breckinridge  com¬ 
manding  the  reserve. 

It  was  after  six  o’clock  p.m.,  as  before  said, 
when  the  enemy’s  last  position  was  carried,  and 
his  forces  finally  broke  and  sought  refuge  behind 
a  commanding  eminence  covering  the  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
under  the  guns  of  the  gunboats,  which  opened 
on  our  eager  columns  a  fierce  and  annoying  fire 
with  shot  and  shell  of  the  heaviest  description. 
Darkness  was  close  at  hand.  Officers  and  men 
were  exhausted  by  a  combat  of  over  twelve  hours 
without  food,  and  jaded  by  the  march  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  through  mud  and  water.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  collect  the  rich  and  op¬ 
portune  spoils  of  war  scattered  broadcast  on  the 
field  left  in  our  possession,  and  impracticable  to 
make  any  effective  dispositions  for  their  removal 
to  the  rear. 

I  accordingly  established  my  headquarters  at 
the  church  at  Shiloh,  in  the  enemy’s  encamp¬ 
ment,  with  Maj.  -  Gen.  Bragg,  and  directed  our 
troops  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  in  such  positions,  in 
advance  and  rear,  as  corps  commanders  should  de¬ 
termine,  hoping,  from  news  received  by  a  special 
despatch,  that  delay  had  been  encountered  by 
Gen.  Buell  in  his  march  from  Columbia,  and  that 
his  main  forces  therefore  could  not  reach  the 
field  of  battle  in  time  to  save  Gen.  Grant’s  shat¬ 
tered  fugitive  forces  from  capture  or  destruction 
on  the  following  day. 

During  the  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  discomfort  and  harassed  condition  of 
the  men ;  the  enemy,  moreover,  had  broken  their 
rest  by  a  discharge,  at  measured  intervals,  of 
heavy  shells,  thrown  from  the  gunboats;  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  following  morning,  the  troops  under 
my  command  were  not  in  condition  to  cope  with 
an  equal  force  of  fresh  troops,  armed  and  equip¬ 
ped  like  our  adversary,  in  the  immediate  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  depots,  and  sheltered  by  such  an  aux¬ 
iliary  as  the  enemy’s  gunboats. 

About  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  April,  however,  a  hot  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  opened  from  the  enemy’s  quarter  on 
our  advanced  line,  assured  me  of  the  junction  of 
his  forces,  and  soon  the  battle  raged  with  a  fury 
which  satisfied  me  I  was  attacked  by  a  largely 
superior  force.  But  from  the  onset  our  troops, 
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notwithstanding  their  fatigue  and  losses  from  the 
battle  of  the  day  before,  exhibited  the  most  cheer- 
ing,  veteran -like  steadiness.  On  the  right  and 
centre  the  enemy  was  repulsed  in  every  attempt 
he  made  with  his  heavy  column  in  that  quarter 
of  the  field ;  on  the  left,  however,  and  nearest  to 
the  point  of  arrival  of  his  reenforcements,  he 
drove  forward  line  after  line  of  his  fresh  troops, 
which  were  met  with  a  resolution  and  courage 
of  which  our  country  may  be  proudly  hopeful. 
Again  and  again  our  troops  were  brought  to  the 
charge,  invariably  to  win  the  position  at*  issue, 
invariably  to  drive  back  their  foe.  But  hour  by 
hour  thus  opposed  to  an  enemy  constantly  re¬ 
enforced,  our  ranks  were  perceptibly  thinned  un¬ 
der  the  unceasing,  withering  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  twelve  meridian,  eighteen  hours  of  hard 
fighting  had  sensibly  exhausted  a  large  number ; 
my  last  reserves  had  necessarily  been  disposed 
of,  and  the  enemy  was  evidently  receiving  fresh 
reenforcements  after  each  repulse;  accordingly 
about  one  p.m.,  I  determined  to  withdraw  from 
so  unequal  a  conflict,  securing  such  of  the  results 
of  the  victory  of  the  day  before  as  were  practi¬ 
cable. 

Officers  of  my  staff  were  immediately  despatch¬ 
ed  with  the  necessary  orders  to  make  the  best 
disposition  for  a  deliberate,  orderly  withdrawal 
from  the  field,  and  to  collect  and  post  a  reserve 
to  meet  the  enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  push 
after  us.  In  this  connection  I  will  mention  par¬ 
ticularly  my  Adjutant-General,  Col.  Jordan,  who 
was  of  much  assistance  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
as  he  had  already  been  on  the  field  of  battle  on 
that  and  the  preceding  day. 

About  two  o’clock  p.m.,  the  lines  in  advance, 
which  had  repulsed  the  enemy  in  their  last  fierce 
assault  on  our  left  and  centre,  received  the  or¬ 
ders  to  retire ;  this  was  done  with  uncommon 
steadiness,  and  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
follow. 

The  line  of  troops  established  to  cover  this 
movement  had  been  disposed  on  a  favorable  ridge 
commanding  the  ground  of  Shiloh  Church ;  from 
this  position  our  artillery  played  upon  the  woods 
beyond  for  a  while,  but  upon  no  visible  enemy 
and  without  reply.  Soon  satisfied  that  no  seri¬ 
ous  pursuit  would  be  attempted,  this  last  line 
was  withdrawn,  and  never  did  troops  leave  a  bat¬ 
tle-field  in  better  order ;  even  the  stragglers  fell 
into  ranks  and  marched  off  with  those  who  had 
stood  more  steadily  by  their  colors.  A  second 
position  was  taken  up  about  a  mile  in  the  rear, 
where  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  waited  for 
nearly  an  hour,  but  no  effort  to  follow  was  made, 
and  only  a  small  detachment  of  horsemen  could 
be  seen  at  a  distance  from  this  last  position, 
warily  observing  our  movements. 

Arranging,  through  my  staff- officers,  for  the 
completion  of  the  movements  thus  begun,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Breckinridge  was  left  with  his  command  a 
rear-guard  to  hold  the  ground  we  had  occupied 
the  night  preceding  the  first  battle,  just  in  front 
of  the  intersection  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  former 


place,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  passed  to  the 
rear  in  excellent  order. 

On  the  following  day  Gen.  Breckinridge  fell 
back  about  three  miles  to  Mickey’s,  which  posi¬ 
tion  we  continued  to  hold,  with  our  cavalry 
thrown  considerably  forward  in  immediate  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  battle-field. 

Unfortunately,  toward  the  night  of  the  seventh 
instant,  it  began  to  rain  heavily ;  this  continued 
throughout  the  night ;  the  roads  became  almost 
impassable  in  many  places,  and  much  hardship 
and  suffering  now  ensued  before  all  the  regiments 
reached  their  encampments.  But  despite  the 
heavy  casualties  of  the  two  eventful  days  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  of  April,  this  army  is  more 
confident  of  ultimate  success  than  before  its  en¬ 
counter  with  the  enemy. 

To  give  more  in  detail  the  operations  of  the 
two  battles,  resulting  from  the  movement  on 
Pittsburgh,  than  now  attempted,  must  have  de¬ 
layed  this  report  for  weeks,  and  interfered  ma¬ 
terially  with  the  important  duties  of  my  position  ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  not  only  did 
the  obstinate  conflict  for  twelve  hours  on  Sunday 
leave  the  confederate  army  masters  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  our  adversary  beaten,  but  we  left  that 
field  on  the  next  day,  only  after  eight  hours’  in¬ 
cessant  battle  with  a  superior  army  of  fresh 
troops,  whom  we  had  repulsed  in  every  attack  on 
our  lines  ;  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as 
to  leave  it  unable  to  take  the  field  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  which  it  was  collected  and  equipped  at 
such  enormous  expense,  and  with  such  profusion 
of  all  the  appliances  of  war.  These  successful 
events  were  not  achieved,  however,  as  before  t 
said,  without  severe  loss — a  loss  not  to  be  meas- * 
ured  by  the  number  of  the  slain  or  wounded,  but 
ay  the  high  social  and  personal  worth  of  so  large 
a  number  of  those  who  were  killed  or  disabled 
including  the  commander  of  the  forces,  whose 
ligh  qualities  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  mo¬ 
mentous  campaign  impending. 

I  deeply  regret  to  record,  also,  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  George  M.  Johnson,  Povisional  Gov¬ 
ernor^  of  Kentucky,  who  went  into  action  with 
the  Kentucky  troops,  and  continually  inspired 
-hem  by  his  words  and  example.  Having  his 
horse  shot  under  him  on  Sunday,  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  a  Kentucky  regiment  on  Monday,  and 
fell  mortally  wounded  toward  the  close  of  the 
day.  Not  his  State  alone,  but  the  whole  Confed¬ 
eracy,  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
this  brave,  upright  and  able  man. 

Another  gallant  and  able  soldier  and  captain 
was  lost  to  the  service  of  the  country,  when  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Gladden,  commanding  First  bri¬ 
gade,  Withers’  division,  Third  army  corps,  died 
from  a  severe  wound  received  on  the  fifth  instant, 
after  having  been  conspicuous  to  his  whole  corps 
and  the  army  for  courage  and  capacity. 

_  Major-General  Cheatham,  commanding  First 
division,  First  corps,  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him. 

Brig. -General  Clark,  commanding  First  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  First  corps,  received  a  severe  wound 
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also  on  the  first  day,  which  will  deprive  the  army 
of  his  valuable  services  for  some  time. 

Brigadier-Gen.  Hindman,  engaged  in  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  battle,  was  conspicuous  for  a  cool  cour¬ 
age,  efficiently  employed  in  leading  his  men  ever 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  until  his  horse  was 
shot  under  him,  and  he  was  unfortunately  so 
severely  injured  by  the  fall  that  the  army  was 
deprived,  on  the  following  day,  of  his  chivalrous 
example. 

Brigadier-Generals  B.  R.  Johnson  and  Bowen, 
most  meritorious  officers,  were  also  severely 
wounded  in  the  first  combat ;  but  it  is  hoped 
will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  duty  with  their 
brigades. 

To  mention  the  many  field-officers  who  died  or 
were  wounded  while  gallantly  leading  their  com¬ 
mands  into  action,  and  the  many  brilliant  instances 
of  individual  courage  displayed  by  officers  and  men 
in  the  twenty  hours  of  battle,  is  impossible  at 
this  time ;  but  their  names  will  be  duly  made 
known  to  their  countrymen. 

From  this  agreeable  duty  I  turn  to  one  in  the 
highest  degree  unpleasant — one  due,  however,  to 
the  brave  men  under  me,  as  a  contrast  to  the  be¬ 
havior  of  most  of  the  army  who  fought  so  heroic¬ 
ally.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men,  abandoned  their 
colors  early  in  the  first  day  to  pillage  the  cap¬ 
tured  encampments ;  others  retired  shamefully 
from  the  field  on  both  days,  while  the  thunder  of 
cannon  and  the  r6ar  and  rattle  of  musketry  told 
them  that  their  brothers  were  being  slaughtered 
by  the  fresh  legions  of  the  enemy.  I  have  or¬ 
dered  the  names  of  the  most  conspicuous  upon 
this  roll  of  laggards  and  cowards  to  be  published 
in  orders. 

It  remains  to  state  that  our  loss  in  the  two 
days  in  the  killed  outright  was  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  wounded,  eight 
thousand  and  twelve ;  missing,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine, — making  an  aggregate  of  casualties  of 
ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

This  sad  list  tells  in  simple  language  of  the 
stout  fight  made  by  our  countrymen  in  front  of 
the  rude  log  chapel  at  Shiloh,  especially  when  it 
is  known  that  on  Monday,  from  exhaustion  and 
other  causes,  not  twenty  thousand  men  on  our 
side  could  be  brought  into  action. 

Of  the  losses  of  the  enemy  I  have  no  exact 
knowledge.  Their  newspapers  report  it  as  very 
heavy.  Unquestionably  it  was  greater,  even  in 
proportion,  than  our  own,  on  both  days ;  for  it 
was  apparent  to  all  that  their  dead  left  on  the 
field  outnumbered  ours  two  to  one. 

Their  casualties,  therefore,  cannot  have  fallen 
many  short  of  twenty  thousand  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners  and  missing. 

Through  information  derived  from  many 
sources — including  the  newspapers  of  the  enemy 
— we  engaged  on  Sunday  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
Prentiss,  Sherman,  Hurlbut,  MeClernand  and 
Smith,  of  nine  thousand  men  each,  or  at  least 
forty-five  thousand  men.  This  force  was  reen¬ 
forced  on  Sunday  night  by  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
Nelson,  McCook,  Crittenden  and  Thomas,  of  Ma¬ 


jor-Gen.  Buell’s  army,  some  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  including  all  arms;  also  Gen.  L.  Wallace’s 
division  of  Gen.  Grant’s  army, — making  at  least 
thirty-three  thousand  fresh  troops,  which,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  remnant  of  Gen.  Grant’s  forces  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  amounting  to  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  made  an  aggregate  force  of  some  fifty-three 
thousand  men  at  least  arrayed  against  us  on  that 
day. 

In  connection  with  the  results  of  the  battle,  I 
should  state  that  the  most  of  our  men  who  had 
inferior  arms  exchanged  them  for  the  improved 
arms  of  the  enemy.  Also,  that  most  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  public  and  personal,  in  the  camp  from 
which  the  enemy  was  driven  on  Sunday,  was 
rendered  useless  or  greatly  damaged,  except 
some  of  the  tents. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  T.  Beaureuard, 

General  Commanding. 

To  General  S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond,  Va. 

BEAUREGARD’S  ORDER  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  ) 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  March  14, 1862.  j 

1.  Field  and  company  officers  are  specially  en¬ 
joined  to  instruct  their  men,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  to  fire  with  deliberation  at  the  feet  of 
the  enemy.  They  will  thus  avoid  over-shooting, 
and  besides,  wounded  men  give  more  trouble  to 
our  adversary  than  dead,  as  they  have?  to  be 
taken  from  the  field. 

2.  Officers  in  command  must  be  cool  and  col¬ 
lected;  hold  their  men  in  hand  in  action,  and 
caution  them  against  useless,  aimless  firing. 
The  men  must  be  instructed  and  required  each 
one  to  single  out  his  mark.  It  was  the  deliberate 
sharpshooting  of  our  forefathers  in  the  Revolution 
of  1776,  and  New-Orleans,  in  1815,  which  made 
them  so  formidable  against  the  odds  with  which 
they  were  engaged. 

3.  In  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  except  by 
troops  deployed  as  skirmishers,  the  fire  by  file 
will  be  avoided.  It  excites  the  men,  and  renders 
their  subsequent  control  difficult.  Fire  by  wing 
or  company  should  be  resorted  to  instead.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  must  keep  their  men  in  the  ranks,  enforce 
obedience,  and  encourage  and  stimulate  them  if 
necessary. 

4.  Soldiers  must  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
ranks,  even  to  assist  in  removing  our  own  dead, 
unless  by  special  permission,  which  shall  only  be 
given  when  the  action  has  been  decided.  The 
surest  way  to  protect  the  wounded  is  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  field.  The  most  pressing,  highest 
duty  is  to  win  the  victory. 

5.  Before  the  battle,  the  quartermaster  of  the 
division  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  immediate  transportation  of  the  wounded 
from  the  field.  After  consultation  with  the 
medical  officers,  he  will  establish  the  ambulance- 
depot  in  the  rear,  and  give  his  assistants  the 
necessary  instructions  for  efficient  service  of  the 
wagons  and  other  means  of  transportation. 
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6.  The  ambulance-depot  to  which  the  wounded 
are  to  be  carried  direct  for  immediate  treatment, 
should  be  established  at  the  most  convenient 
building  nearest  the  field  of  battle.  A  red  flag 
marks  the  place  and  way  to  it. 

7.  The  active  ambulances  follow  the  troops,  to 
succor  tlie  wounded  and  remove  them  to  the  de¬ 
pot.  Before  the  engagement  about  five  men,  the 
least  effective  under  arms  to  the  company,  will 
be  detailed  to  assist  the  ambulance-conductors  in 
removing  wounded,  providing  water,  and  other¬ 
wise  assisting  the  wounded.  These  men  will  not 
loiter  about  the  depots,  but  must  always  return 
to  the  field  of  battle  as  soon  as  practicable. 

8.  Before  and  immediately  after  the  battle  the 
roll  of  each  company  will  be  called,  and  absentees 
must  be  strictly  accounted  for.  To  quit  their 
standard  on  the  battle-field  under  fire,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  removing  or  aiding  the  wounded,  will  not 
be  permitted.  Any  one  persisting  in  it  will  be 
shot  on  the  spot,  and  whosoever  shall  be  found 
to  have  quit  the  field,  his  regiment,  or  his  com¬ 
pany,  without  authority,  will  be  regarded  and 
proclaimed  as  a  coward,  and  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ingly.  By  command  of 

Gen.  Beauregard. 

Thos.  Jordan, 

Acting  Adjutant-General. 

MESSAGE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

In  the  rebel  Congress  on  the  eighth  of  April, 
the  following  message  was  received  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  Confederate  States  of  America  : 

The  great  importance  of  the  news  just  received 
from  Tennessee  induces  me  to  depart  from  the 
established  usages,  and  to  make  to  you  this  com¬ 
munication  in  advance  of  official  reports.  From 
official  telegraphic  despatches,  received  from  offi¬ 
cial  sources,  I  am  able  to  announce  to  you,  with 
entire  confidence,  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  crown  the  confederate  arms  with  a  glori¬ 
ous  and  decisive  victory  over  our  invaders. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the  converging 
columns  of  our  army  were  combined  by  its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  in  an 
assault  on  the  Federal  army,  then  encamped  near 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

After  a  hard-fought  battle  of  ten  hours,  the 
enemy  was  driven  in  disorder  from  his  position, 
and  pursued  to  the  Tennessee  River,  where,  under 
the  cover  of  the  gunboats,  he  was  at  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  endeavoring  to  effect  his  retreat  by  aid  of 
his  transports.  The  details  of  this  great  battle 
are  yet  too  few  and  incomplete  to  enable  me  to 
distinguish  with  merited  praise  all  of  those  who 
may  have  conspicuously  earned  the  right  to  such 
distinction,  and  I  prefer  to  delay  our  own  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  recommending  them  to  your  special 
notice,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  any  by  failing  to  include  them  in 
the  list. 

When  such  a  victory  has  been  won  over  troops 
as  numerous,  well -disciplined,  armed  and  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  those  which  have  just  been  so  signally 
routed,  we  may  well  conclude  that  one  common 
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spirit  of  unflinching  bravery  and  devotion  to  our 
country’s  cause  must  have  animated  every  breast, 
from  that  of  the  Commanding  General  to  that  of 
the  humblest  patriot  who  served  in  the  ranks. 
There  is  enough  in  the  continued  presence  of  in¬ 
vaders  on  our  soil  to  chasten  our  exultation  over 
this  brilliant  success,  and  to  remind  us  of  the 
grave  duty  of  continued  exertion,  until  we  shall 
extort  from  a  proud  and  vain-glorious  enemy  the 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  self- 
government. 

But  an  All-wise  Creator  has  been  pleased, 
while  vouchsafing  to  us  his  countenance  in  bat¬ 
tle,  to  afflict  us  with  a  severe  dispensation,  to 
which  we  must  bow  in  humble  submission.  The 
last  long,  lingering  hope  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  but  too  true  that  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
is  no  more.  The  tale  of  his  death  is  simply  nar¬ 
rated  in  a  despatch  from  Col.  William  Preston,  in 
the  following  words : 

“  Gen.  Johnston  fell  yesterday  at  half-past  two 
o’clock,  while  leading  a  successful  charge,  turning 
the  enemy’s  right,  and  gaining  a  brilliant  victory. 
A  Minie-ball  cut  the  artery  of  his  leg,  but  he  rode 
on  until,  from  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  exhausted,  and 
died  without  pain  in  a  few  moments.  His  body 
has  been  entrusted  to  me  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  to 
be  taken  to  New-Orleans,  and  remain  until  direc¬ 
tions  are  received  from  his  family.” 

My  long  and  close  friendship  with  this  depart¬ 
ed  chieftain  and  patriot  forbids  me  to  trust  myself 
in  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which  this  sad  in¬ 
telligence  has  evoked.  Without  doing  injustice 
to  the  living,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  our 
loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the  shining  hosts  of 
the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster  around  the 
banner  of  our  country,  there  exists  no  purer 
spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  than  that  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  man  whose  death  I  join  you  in  lamenting. 

In  his  death  he  has  illustrated  the  character 
for  which  through  life  he  was  conspicuous — that 
of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty — 
with  his  whole  energies.  Bent  on  obtaining  the 
victory  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  country’s 
cause,  he  rode  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  forgetful  of  self,  while  his  very  life-blood 
was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  breath  cheered 
his  comrades  on  to  victory.  The  last  sound  he 
heard  was  their  shout  of  victory.  His  last  thought 
was  his  country,  and  long  and  deeply  will  his 
country  mourn  his  loss.  Jefferson  Davis. 

CINCINNATI  “GAZETTE”  ACCOUNT. 

Field  of  Battle,  ) 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  Tenn.,  April  9.  j 

PRELIMINARY  —  TIIE  FIGIIT  OPENS. 

Fresh  from  the  field  of  the  great  battle,  with  its 
pounding  and  roaring  of  artillery,  and  its  keener- 
voiced  rattle  of  musketry  still  sounding  in  my 
wrearied  ears ;  with  all  its  visions  of  horror  still 
seeming  seared  upon  my  eye-balls,  while  scenes 
of  panic-stricken  rout  and  brilliant  charges,  and 
obstinate  defences,  and  succor,  and  intoxicating 
success  are  burned  alike  confusedly  and  indelibly 
upon  the  brain,  I  essay  to  write  what  I  know  of 
the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing. 
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Yet  how  bring  order  out  of  such  a  chaos  ? 
How  deal  justly,  writing  within  twenty -four  hours 
of  the  closing  of  the  fight,  with  all  the  gallant 
regiments,  of  the  hundred  present,  that  bravely 
won  or  as  bravely  lost,  and  with  all  that  ignobly 
fled  in  panic  from  the  field  ?  How  describe,  so  that 
one  man  may  leisurely  follow,  the  simultaneous 
operations  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  antag¬ 
onists,  fighting  backward  and  forward  for  two 
long  days,  in  a  five  miles’  line  and  over  four  miles’ 
retreat  and  advance,  under  eight  division  com¬ 
manders  on  one  side,  and  an  unknown  number 
on  the  other  ?  How,  in  short,  picture  on  a  can¬ 
vas  so  necessarily  small  a  panorama  so  grandly 
great  ?  The  task  is  impossible. 

But  what  one  man,  diligently  using  all  his 
powers  of  observation  through  those  two  days, 
might  see,  I  saw,  and  that  T  can  faithfully  set 
down.  For  the  rest,  after  riding  carefully  over 
and  over  the  ground,  asking  questions  innumer¬ 
able  of  those  who  knew,  and  sifting  consistent 
truth  from  the  multiplicity  of  replies  with  what¬ 
ever  skill  some  experience  may  have  taught,  I 
can  only  give  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
actors. 

THE  SITUATION  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

Our  great  Tennessee  Expedition  had  been  up 
the  river  some  four  weeks.  We  had  occupied 
Pittsburgh  Landing  for  about  three;  had  de¬ 
stroyed  one  railroad  connection,  which  the  rebels 
had  restored  in  a  day  or  two,  and  had  failed  in  a 
similar  but  more  important  attempt  on  another. 
Beyond  this  we  had  engaged  in  no  active  opera¬ 
tions.  The  rebels,  alarmed  by  our  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance,  began  massing  their  troops  under  our 
eyes.  Presently  they  had  more  in  the  vicinity 
than  we  had.  Then  we  waited  for  Buell,  who 
was  crossing  the  country  from  Nashville  by  easy 
marches.  The  rebels  had  apparently  become  rest¬ 
ive  under  our  slow  concentrations,  and  General 
Grant  had  given  out  that  an  attack  from  them 
seemed  probable.  Yet  we  had  lain  at  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  rebels,  that 
were  likely  to  attack  us  in  superior  numbers, 
without  throwing  up  a  single  breastwork  or  pre¬ 
paring  a  single  protection  for  a  battery,  and  with 
the  brigades  of  one  division  stretched  from  ex¬ 
treme  right  to  extreme  left  of  our  line,  while  four 
other  divisions  had  been  crowded  in  between,  as 
they  arrived. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  fourth,  there 
was  a  preliminary  skirmish  with  the  enemy’s  ad¬ 
vance.  Rumors  came  into  camp  that  some  of  our 
officers  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  a  consider¬ 
able  rebel  force,  near  our  lines,  and  that  pickets 
had  been  firing.  A  brigade,  the  Seventieth,  Sev¬ 
enty-second,  and  Forty -eighth  Ohio,  was  sent 
out  to  see  about  it.  They  came  upon  a  party  of 
rebels,  perhaps  a  thousand  strong,  and  after  a 
sharp  little  action  drove  them  off,  losing  Major 
Crocket,  of  the  Seventy-second  Ohio,  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  lieutenants  from  the  Seventieth,  prisoners, 
taking  in  return  some  sixteen,  and  driving  the 
rebels  back  to  a  battery  they  were  found  to  have 
already  in  position,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 


lines.  Gen.  Lew.  Wallace’s  troops  at  Crump’s 
Landing,  were  ordered  out  under  arms,  and  they 
marched  to  Adamsville,  half-way  between  the 
river  and  Purdy,  to  take  position  there  and  resist 
any  attack  in  that  direction.  The  night  passed 
in  dreary  rain,  but  without  further  rebel  demon¬ 
stration  ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed'  that  the 
affair  had  been  an  ordinary  picket-fight,  presag¬ 
ing  nothing  more.  Major-Gen.  Grant  had  indeed 
said  there  was  great  probability  of  a  rebel  attack, 
but  there  were  no  appearances  of  his  making  any 
preparation  for  such  an  unlooked-for  event,  and 
so  the  matter  was  dismissed.  Yet  on  Saturday 
there  was  more  skirmishing  along  our  advanced 
lines. 

THE  REBEL  DESIGNS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  plan  of  the  rebel 
leaders  was  to  attack  and  demolish  Grant’s  army 
before  Buell’s  reenforcements  arrived.  There 
were  rumors,  indeed,  that  such  a  movement  had 
been  expressly  ordered  from  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
last  bold  stroke,  to  save  the  failing  fortunes  of 
the  Confederacy  in  the  West;  though  of  that,  no 
one,  I  presume,  Tcnows  anything. 

But  the  rebel  leaders  at  Corinth  were  fully  aware 
that  they  largely  outnumbered  Grant,  and  that 
no  measures  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the 
position  at  Pittsburgh  Landing ;  while  they  knew 
equally  well  that  when  Buell’s  entire  Kentucky 
army  arrived,  and  was  added  to  Grant’s  forces, 
they  could  not  possibly  expect  to  hold  their  vitally 
important  position  at  Corinth  against  us.  Their 
only  hope,  therefore,  lay  in  attacking  Grant  before 
Buell  arrived,  and  so  defeating  us  in  detail.  For¬ 
tunately  they  timed  their  movements  a  day  too 
late. 

THE  WARNING  OF  DANGER. 

The  sun  never  rose  on  a  more  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  than  that  of  Sunday,  April  sixth.  Lulled  by 
the  general  security,  I  had  remained  in  pleasant 
quarters  at  Crump’s,  below  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
on  the  river.  By  sunrise  I  was  roused  by  the 
cry  :  “They’re  fighting  above.”  Volleys  of  mus¬ 
ketry  could  sure  enough  be  distinguished,  and 
occasionally  the  sullen  boom  of  artillery  came 
echoing  down  the  stream.  Momentarily  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sound  increased,  till  it  became  evident  it 
was  no  skirmish  that  was  in  progress,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  army  must  be  already 
engaged.  Hastily  springing  on  the  guards  of  a 
passing  steamboat,  I  hurried  up. 

The  sweet  spring  sunshine  danced  over  the 
rippling  waters,  and  softly  lit  up  the  green  of  the 
banks.  A  few  fleecy  clouds  alone  broke  the  azure 
above.  A  light  breeze  murmured  among  the 
young  leaves ;  the  blue-birds  were  singing  then- 
gentle  treble  to  the  stern  music  that  still  came 
louder  and  deeper  to  us  from  the  bluffs  above, 
and  the  frogs  were  croaking  their  feeble  imitation 
from  the  marshy  islands  that  studded  the  channel. 

Even  thus  early  the  west  bank  of  the  river  was 
lined  with  the  usual  fugitives  from  action  hur¬ 
riedly  pushing  onwards,  they  knew  not  where, 
except  down  stream  and  away  from  the  fight 
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An  officer  on  board  hailed  numbers  of  them  and 
demanded  their  reason  for  being  there,  but  they 
all  gave  the  same  response :  “  We’re  clean  cut  to 
pieces,  and  every  man  must  save  himself.” 

At  the  Landing  appearances  became  still  more 
ominous.  Our  two  Cincinnati  wooden  gunboats, 
Tyler  and  Lexington,  were  edging  uneasily  up 
and  down  the  banks,  eager  to  put  in  their  broad¬ 
sides  of  heavy  guns,  but  unable  to  find  where 
they  could  do  it.  The  roar  of  battle  was  start¬ 
lingly  close,  and  showed  that  the  rebels  were  in 
earnest  attempt  to  carry  out  their  threat  of  driv¬ 
ing  us  into  the  river.  The  landing  and  bluff  above 
were  covered  with  cowards  who  had  fled  from 
their  ranks  to  the  rear  for  safety,  and  who  were 
telling  the  most  fearful  stories  of  the  rebel  onset 
and  the  sufferings  of  their  own  particular  regi¬ 
ments.  Momentarily  fresh  fugitives  came  back, 
often  guns  in  hand,  and  all  giving  the  same  ac¬ 
counts  of  thickening  disasters  in  front. 

Hurrying  out  toward  the  scene  of  action,  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  there  was  too  much  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  tales  of  the  runaways.  Sherman’s 
and  Prentiss’  entire  divisions  were  falling  back  in 
disorder,  sharply  pressed  by  the  rebels  in  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  at  all  points.  McClernand’s 
nad  already  lost  part  of  its  camps,  and  it,  too,  was 
falling  back.  There  was  one  consolation — only 
one — I  could  see  just  then :  history,  so  the  di¬ 
vines  say,  is  positive  on  the  point  that  no  attack 
ever  made  on  the  Sabbath  was  eventually  a  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  attacking  party.  Nevertheless,  the 
signs  were  sadly  against  the  theologians. 

Let  me  return — premising  that  I  have  thus 
brought  the  reader  into  the  scene  near  the  close 
of  the  first  act  in  our  Sunday’s  tragedy — to  the 
preliminaries  of  the  opening  of  the  assault. 

POSITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TROOPS. 

And  first,  of  our  positions.  Let  the  reader  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Pittsburgh  Landing  is  simply 
a  narrow  ravine,  down  which  a  road  passes  to  the 
river-bank,  between  high  bluffs  on  either  side. 
There  is  no  town  at  all — two  log-huts  comprise 
all  the  improvements  visible.  Back  from  the  river 
is  a  rolling  country,  cut  up  with  numerous  ra¬ 
vines,  partially  under  cultivation,  but  perhaps  the 
greater  part  thickly  wooded  with  some  under¬ 
brush.  The  soil  is  clayey,  and  roads  on  Sunday 
morning  were  good.  From  the  Landing  a  road 
leads  direct  to  Corinth,  twenty  miles  distant.  A 
mile  or  two  out  this  road  forks :  one  branch  is 
the  lower  Corinth  road,  the  other  the  ridge  Cor¬ 
inth  road.  A  short  distance  out,  another  road 
takes  off  to  the  left,  crosses  Lick  Creek,  and  leads 
back  to  the  river  at  Hamburgh,  some  miles  further 
up.  On  the  right,  two  separate  roads  lead  off  to 
Purdy,  and  another,  a  new  one,  across  Snake 
Creek  to  Crump’s  Landing  on  the  river  below. 
Besides  these,  the  whole  country  inside  our  lines 
is  cut  up  with  roads  leading  to  our  different 
camps  i  and  beyond  the  lines  is  the  most  inextri¬ 
cable  maze  of  cross-roads,  intersecting  everything 
and  leading  everywhere,  in  which  it  was  ever  my 
ill-fortune  to  become  entangled. 

On  and  between  these  roads,  at  distances  ol 


from  two  to  four  or  five  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
Landing,  lay  five  divisions  of  Major-Gen.  Grant’s 
army  that  Sunday  morning.  The  advance  line 
was  formed  by  three  divisions — Brig.-Gen.  Sher¬ 
man’s,  Brig.-Gen.  Prentiss’s,  and  Major-Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clernand’s.  Between  these  and  the  Landing  lay 
the  two  others — Brig.-Gen.  Hurlbut’s  and  Major- 
Gen.  Smith’s,  commanded,  in  the  absence  (from 
sickness)  of  that  admirable  officer,  by  Brig.-Gen. 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace. 

Our  advance  line,  beginning  at  the  extreme 
left,  was  thus  formed.  On  the  Hamburgh  road, 
just  this  side  the  crossing  of  Lick  Creek  and  un¬ 
der  bluffs  on  the  opposite  bank  that  commanded 
the  position,  lay  Col.  D.  Stuart’s  brigade  of  Gen. 
Sherman’s  division.  Some  three  or  four  miles 
distant  from  this  brigade,  on  the  lower  Corinth 
road  and  between  that  and  the  one  to  Purdy,  lay 
the  remaining  brigades  of  Sherman’s  division, 
McDowell’s  forming  the  extreme  right  of  our 
whole  advance  line,  Buckland’s  coming  next  to 
it,  and  Hildebrand’s  next.  To  the  left  of  Hilde¬ 
brand’s  brigade,  though  rather  behind  a  portion 
of  Sherman’s  line,  lay  Major-Gen.  McClernand’s 
division,  and  between  it  and  Stuart’s  brigade,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  forming  our  extreme  left,  lay 
Brig.-Gen.  Prentiss’s  division,  completing  the  front. 

Back  of  this  line,  within  a  mile  of  the  Land¬ 
ing,  lay  Hurlburt’s  division,  stretching  across  the 
Corinth  road,  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  to  his 
right. 

Such  was  the  position  of  our  troops  at  Pitt  - 
burgh  Landing,  at  daybreak  Sunday  morning 
Major  -  General  Lew.  Wallace’s  division  lay  a 
Crump’s  Landing,  some  miles  below,  and  was 
not  ordered  up  till  about  half-past  seven  o’clock 
that  day. 

It  is  idle  to  criticise  arrangements  now — it  is 
so  easy  to  be  wise  after  a  matter  is  over  —  but 
the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  essen¬ 
tial  defects  of  such  disposition  of  troops  for  a 
great  battle.  Nearly  four  miles  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  Sherman’s  division. 
Of  course  to  command  the  one,  he  must  neglect 
the  other.  McClernand’s  lay  partially  behind 
Sherman,  and  therefore,  not  stretching  far  enough 
to  the  left,  there  was  a  gap  between  him  and 
Prentiss,  which  the  rebels  did  not  fail  speedily 
to  find.  Our  extreme  left  was  commanded  by 
unguarded  heights,  easily  approachable  from 
Corinth.  And  the  whole  arrangement  was  con¬ 
fused  and  ill-adjusted. 

Confusion  was  not  the  only  glaring  fault. 
Gen.  Sherman’s  camps,  to  the  right  of  the  little 
log-cabin  called  Shiloh  church,  fronted  on  a  de¬ 
scending  slope  of  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in 
breadth,  mostly  covered  with  woods,  and  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  ravine.  A  day’s  work  of  his  troops 
would  have  covered  that  slope  with  an  impene¬ 
trable  abattis,  thrown  a  line  of  breastworks  to 
the  front  of  the  camps,  and  enabled  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  to  sweep  all  approaches  with  artillery  and 
musketry,  and  hold  his  position  against  any  force 
that  was  brought  against  it.  But  for  three  weeks 
he  had  lain  there,  declaring  the  position  danger¬ 
ous,  and  predicting  attack  ;  yet  absolutely  with- 
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out  making  the  slightest  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
monest  means  of  defence ! 

THE  REBEL  PLAN  OP  ATTACK. 

During  Friday  and  Saturday  the  rebels  had 
marched  out  of  Corinth,  about  sixty  thousand 
strong,  in  three  great  divisions.  Sidney  John¬ 
ston  had  general  command  of  the  whole  army. 
Beauregard  had  the  centre  ;  Braxton  Bragg  and 
Hardee  the  wings.  Polk,  Breckinridge,  Cheat¬ 
ham  and  others  held  subordinate  commands. 
On  Thursday  Johnston  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  army,  announcing  to  them  in  grandiloquent 
terms  that  he  was  about  to  lead  them  against 
the  invaders,  and  that  they  would  soon  celebrate 
the  great,  decisive  victory  of  the  war,  in  which 
they  had  repelled  the  invading  column,  redeemed 
Tennessee,  and  preserved  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy. 

Their  general  plan  of  attack  is  said  by  prison¬ 
ers  to  have  been  to  strike  our  centre  first,  (com¬ 
posed,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  of  Prentiss’s 
and  McClernand’s  divisions,)  pierce  the  centre, 
and  then  pour  in  their  troops  to  attack  on  each 
side  the  wings  into  which  they  would  thus  cut 
our  army. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  should  have  struck 
the  left  of  the  three  brigades  of  Sherman’s  di¬ 
vision  which  lay  on  our  right,  and  the  left  of 
McClernand’s,  which  came  to  the  front  on  Sher¬ 
man’s  left.  By  some  mistake,  however,  they 
"Struck  Sherman’s  left  alone,  and  that  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  a  portion  of  their  right  wing  had 
swept  up  against  Prentiss. 

TROOPS  FIRST  ATTACKED. 

The  troops  thus  attacked,  by  six  o’clock,  or 
before  it,  were  as  follows  :  The  left  of  Sherman’s 
brigades,  that  of  Col.  Hildebrand,  was  composed 
of  the  Fifty -ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Pfyffe ;  Seventy- 
seventh  Ohio,  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding ; 
Fifty-third  Ohio,  Col.  Appier  ;  and  Fifty  -  third 
Illinois. 

To  the  right  of  this  was  Col.  Buckland’s  bri¬ 
gade,  composed  of  the  Seventy  -  second  Ohio, 
Lieut. -Col.  Canfield;  Forty-eighth  Ohio,  Colonel 
Sullivan ;  and  Seventieth  Ohio,  Col.  Cockerell. 

And  on  the  extreme  right,  Col.  McDowell’s  bri¬ 
gade,  Sixth  Iowa,  (Col.  McDowell — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  commanding ;)  Fortieth  Illinois,  Colonel 
Hicks;  Forty-sixth  Ohio,  Colonel  Thos.  Worth¬ 
ington. 

Oen.  Prentiss’s  division  was  composed  of  the 
Ivelfth  Michigan,  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  Eight¬ 
eenth  AA  isconsin,  Eighteenth  Missouri,  Twenty- 
third  Missouri,  Twenty-fifth  Missouri,  and  Sixty- 
first  Illinois.  J 

THE  BATTLE  ON  SUNDAY,  APRIL  6. 

OUR  MEN  SURPRISED. 

Almost  at  dawn,  Prentiss’s  pickets  were  driven 
in  ;  a  very  little  later  Hildebrand’s  (in  Sherman’s 
division)  were ;  and  the  enemy  were  in  the 
camps  almost  as  soon  as  were  the  pickets  them¬ 
selves. 


Here  began  scenes  which,  let  us  hope,  will 
have  no  parallel  in  our  remaining  annals  of  the 
war.  Some,  particularly  among  our  officers,  were 
not  yet  out  of  bed.  Others  were  dressing,  others 
washing,  others  cooking,  a  few  eating  their  break¬ 
fasts.  Many  guns  were  unloaded,  accoutrements 
lying  pell-mell,  ammunition  was  ill-supplied — in 
short,  the  camps  were  virtually  surprised — dis¬ 
gracefully,  it  might  be  added,  unless  some  one 
can  hereafter  give  some  yet  undiscovered  reason 
to  the  contrary — and  were  taken  at  almost  every 
possible  disadvantage. 

The  first  wild  cries  from  the  pickets  rushing 
in,  and  the  few  scattering  shots  that  preceded 
their  arrival,  aroused  the  regiments  to  a  sense  of 
their  peril;  an  instant  afterward,  shells  were 
hurtling  through  the  tents,  while,  before  there 
was  time  for  thought  of  preparation,  there  came 
rushing  through  the  woods,  with  lines  of  battle 
sweeping  the  whole  fronts  of  the  division-camps 
and  bending  down  on  either  flank,  the  fine,  dash¬ 
ing,  compact  columns  of  the  enemy. 

Into  the  just  -  aroused  camps  thronged  the 
rebel  regiments,  firing  sharp  volleys  as  they 
came,  and  springing  toward  our  laggards  with 
the  bayonet.  Some  were  shot  down  as  they 
were  running,  without  weapons,  hatless,  coatless, 
toward  the  river.  The  searching  bullets  found 
other  poor  unfortunates  in  their  tents,  and  there, 
all  unheeding  now,  they  still  slumbered,  while 
the  unseen  foe  rushed  on.  Others  fell,  as  they 
were  disentangling  themselves  from  the  flaps  that 
formed  the  doors  to  their  tents  ;  others  as  they 
were  buckling  on  their  accoutrements  ;  a  few,  it 
was  even  said,  as  they  were  vainly  trying  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  cruelly-exultant  enemy  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  surrender. 

Officers  were  wounded  in  their  beds,  and  left 
for  dead,  who,  through  the  whole  two  days’ 
fearful  struggle,  lay  there  gasping  in  their  ago¬ 
ny,  and  on  Monday  evening  were  found  in  their 
gore,  inside  their  tents,  and  still  able  to  tell  the 
tale. 

Such  were  the  fearful  disasters  that  opened 
the  rebel  onset  on  the  lines  of  Prentiss’s  divi¬ 
sion.  Similar  were  the  fates  of  Hildebrand’s  bri¬ 
gade  in  Sherman’s  division. 

Meantime  what  they  could  our  shattered  regi¬ 
ments  did.  Falling  rapidly  back  through  the 
heavy  woods  till  they  gained  a  protecting  ridge, 
firing  as  they  ran,  and  making  what  resistance 
men  thus  situated  might,  Sherman’s  men  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  partially  checking  the  rush  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  long  enough  to  form  their  hasty  line  of 
battle.  Meantime  the  other  two  brigades  of  the 
division  (to  the  right)  sprang  hastily  to  their 
arms,  and  had  barely  done  so  when  the  enemy’s 
lines  came  sweeping  up  against  their  fronts  too, 
and  the  battle  thus  opened  fiercely  along  Sher¬ 
man’s  whole  line  on  the  right. 

Hildebrand’s  brigade  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  camps  without  a  struggle.  Some 
of  the  regiments,  it  is  even  said,  ran  without  fir¬ 
ing  a  gun.  Col.  Appier’s,  Fifty-third  Ohio,  is 
loudly  complained  of  on  this  score,  and  others 
are  mentioned.  It  is  certain  that  parts  of  regi- 
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merits,  both  here  and  in  other  divisions,  ran  dis¬ 
gracefully.  Yet  they  were  not  wholly  without 
excuse.  They  were  raw  troops,  just  from  the 
usual  idleness  of  our  “  camps  of  instruction 
hundreds  of  them  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired 
in  anger ;  their  officers,  for  the  most  part,  were 
equally  inexperienced ;  they  had  been  reposing 
in  fancied  security,  and  were  awaked,  perhaps 
from  sweet  dreams  of  home  and  wives  and  child¬ 
ren,  by  the  stunning  roar  of  cannon  in  their  very 
midst,  and  the  bursting  of  bomb -shells  among 
their  tents  —  to  see  only  the  serried  columns 
of  the  magnificent  rebel  advance,  and  through 
the  blinding,  stifling  smoke,  the  hasty  retreat  of 
comrades  and  supports,  right  and  left.  Certain¬ 
ly,  it  is  sad  enough,  but  hardly  surprising,  that 
under  such  circumstances,  some  should  run. 
Half  as  much  caused  the  wild  panic  at  Bull  Run, 
for  which  the  nation,  as  one  man,  became  a  loud¬ 
mouthed  apologist. 

But  they  ran — here  as  in  Prentiss’s  division,  of 
•which  last  more  in  a  moment— and  the  enemy 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  wild  disorder.  As 
Hildebrand’s  brigade  fell  back,  McClernand  threw 
forward  his  left  to  support  it.  Meanwhile  Sher¬ 
man  was  doing  his  best  to  rally  his  troops. 
Dashing  along  the  lines,  encouraging  them  every¬ 
where  by  his  presence,  and  exposing  his  own  life 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he  demanded 
their  offer  of  theirs,  he  did  much  to  save  the  di¬ 
vision  from  utter  destruction.  Buckland  and 
McDowell  held  their  ground  fiercely  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  compelled  to  retire  their  bri¬ 
gades  from  their  eampg  across  the  little  ravine 
behind ;  but  here  again  they  made  a  gallant  de¬ 
fence,  while  what  was  left  of  Hildebrand’s  was 
falling  back  in  such  order  as  it  might,  and  leav¬ 
ing  McClernand’s  left  to  take  their  place,  and 
check  the  wave  of  rebel  advance. 

prentiss’s  division. 

Prentiss  was  faring  scarcely  so  well.  Most  of 
his  troops  stood  their  ground,  to  be  formed  into 
line,  but  strangely  enough,  the  line  was  drawn 
up  in  an  open  space,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the 
cover  of  the  dense  scrub-oak  in  front,  from  which 
they  could  pour  in  their  volleys  in  comparative 
safety. 

The  men  held  their  position  with  an  obstinacy 
that  adds  new  laurels  to  the  character  of  the 
American  soldiers,  but  it  was  too  late.  Down 
on  either  flank  came  the  overwhelming  enemy. 
Fiercely  pushed  in  front,  with  a  wall  of  bayonets 
closing  in  on  either  side,  like  the  contracting  iron 
chamber  of  the  Inquisition,  what  could  they  do 
but  what  they  did?  Speedily  their  resistance 
became  less  obstinate,  more  and  more  rapidly 
they  fell  back,  less  and  less  frequent  became  their 
returning  volleys. 

The  enemy  pushed  their  advantage.  They 
were  already  within  our  lines ;  they  had  driven 
one  division’  from  all  its  camps,  and  nearly  open¬ 
ed,  as  they  supposed,  the  way  to  the  river.  Just 
here — between  nine  and  ten  o’clock — McArthur’s 
brigade  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  division  came  up 
to  give  some  assistance  to  Stuart’s  brigade  of 


Sherman’s  division,  on  the  extreme  left,  now  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  Prentiss’s 
defection.  McArthur  mistook  the  way,  marched 
too  far  to  the  right,  and  so,  instead  of  reaching 
Stuart,  came  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  rebels, 
now  closely  pushing  Prentiss.  His  men  at  once 
opened  vigorously  on  the  enemy,  and  for  a  time 
they  seemed  likely  still  to  save  our  imperilled  di¬ 
vision.  But  coming  unawares,  as  they  seem  to 
have  done,  upon  the  enemy,  their  positions  were 
not  well  chosen,  and  all  had  to  fall  back  to¬ 
gether. 

Gen.  Prentiss  seems  here  to  have  become  sep¬ 
arated  from  a  large  portion  of  his  command.  The 
division  fell  into  confusion ;  fragments  of  bri¬ 
gades  and  regiments  continued  the  fight,  but  there 
was  no  longer  concert  of  action  or  continuity  of 
lines  of  defence.  Most  of  the  troops  drifted  back 
behind  the  new  lines  that  were  being  formed; 
many,  as  they  continued  an  isolated  struggle, 
were  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

Practically,  by  ten  o’clock  the  division  was 
gone.  Gen.  Prentiss  and  the  few  troops  that 
surrounded  him  maintained  a  detached  position 
some  hours  longer,  till  they  were  completely  cut 
off  and  surrounded ;  and  the  rebels  signalized 
their  success  by  marching  three  regiments,  with 
a  division  general,  as  prisoners,  to  their  rear. 

By  ten  o’clock,  however,  this  entire  division 
was  virtually  hors  du  combat.  A  deep  gap  in 
our  front  line  was  made,  the  rebels  had  nearly 
pierced  through,  and  were  only  held  back  by  Mc¬ 
Arthur’s  brigade,  and  the  rest  of  W.  H.  L.  Wal¬ 
lace’s  division,  which  hurried  over  to  its  assist¬ 
ance. 

For  the  present  let  us  leave  them  there.  They 
held  the  line  from  this  time  until  four. 

Sherman’s  division — m’clernand’s. 

We  left  Sherman’s  brigades  maintaining  a  con¬ 
fused  fight,  Hildebrand’s  about  gone,  Buckland’s 
and  McDowell’s  holding  their  ground  more  tena¬ 
ciously.  The  firing  aroused  McClernand’s  divi¬ 
sion.  At  first  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  mere 
skirmish ;  perhaps  even  only  the  irregular  dis¬ 
charge  of  muskets  by  guards  and  pickets,  to 
clean  out  their  guns  — a  practice  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  discipline  be  it  said,  was  well 
nigh  universal  —  and  rendered  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  at  any  time  to  know  whether  firing  meant 
anything  at  all,  beyond  ordinary  disorder  of  our 
own  soldiers.  But  the  continued  rattle  of  mus¬ 
ketry  soon  undeceived  them,  and  almost  as  soon 
the  advance  of  the  rebels,  pouring  after  Hilde¬ 
brand,  was  upon  them. 

The  division,  it  will  be  remembered,  lay  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear,  and  with  one  brigade  stretch¬ 
ing  out  to  the  left  of  Sherman’s  line.  Properly 
speaking,  merely  from  the  location  of  the  camp, 
McClernand  did  not  belong  to  the  front  line  at  all. 
Two  thirds  of  his  division  were  entirely  behind 
Sherman.  But  as  the  latter  fell  back,  McCler¬ 
nand  had  to  bear  the  shock  of  battle. 

His  division  was  composed  as  follows :  First 
brigade,  Col.  Hare  commanding,  Eighth  and 
Eighteenth  Illinois,  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth 
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Iowa;  Second  brigade,  Col.  C.  C.  Marsh  com¬ 
manding,  Eleventh,  Twentieth,  Forty-eighth  and 
Forty-fifth  Illinois,  Cols.  Ransom,  Marsh,  Haynie 
and  Smith,  (the  latter  is  the  “lead-mine  regi¬ 
ment;”)  Third  brigade,  Col.  Raitt  commanding, 
Seventeenth,  Twenty-ninth  and  Forty-ninth  Il¬ 
linois,  Lieut. -Cols.  Wood,  Farrell  and  Pease,  and 
Forty-third  Illinois,  Col.  Marsh.  Besides  this 
fine  show  of  experienced  troops,  they  had 
Schwartz’s,  Dresser’s,  McAllister’s  and  Water¬ 
house’s  batteries. 

As  already  stated,  McClernand  was  first  called 
into  action  shortly  after  the  surprise  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  left  brigade,  (Hildebrand’s) — about  seven 
in  the  morning — by  having  to  move  up  his  left 
brigade  to  support  Sherman’s  retreating  left  and 
preserve  the  line.  Then,  as  Sherman’s  other 
brigades  fell  back,  McClernand’ s  moved  up  and 
engaged  the  enemy  in  support.  Gradually  the 
resistance  in  Buckland’s  brigade  and  what  was 
still  left  to  its  right  of  Hildebrand’s,  became 
more  confused  and  irresolute.  The  line  wavered, 
the  men  fell  back  in  squads  and  companies,  they 
failed  to  rally  promptly  at  the  call  of  their 
officers.  As  they  retreated,  the  woods  behind 
them  became  thinner  and  there  was  less  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  storm  of  grape  that  swept  as  if  on 
blasts  of  a  hurricane  among  the  trees.  Lieut. - 
Col.  Canfield,  commanding  the  Seventy-Second 
Ohio,  was  mortally  wounded  and  borne  dying 
from  the  field.  Col.  Sullivan  of  the  Forty-Eighth 
Ohio,  was  wounded,  but  continued  at  the  head  of 
his  men.  Company  officers  fell  and  were  carried 
away  from  their  men.  At  one  of  our  wavering- 
retreats,  the  rebels,  by  a  sudden  dash  forward, 
had  taken, part  of  Waterhouse’s  battery,  which 
McClernand  had  sent  them  over.  Beex-’s  battery 
too  was  taken,  and  Taylor’s  Chicago  Light  Artil¬ 
lery  was  so  terribly  pounded  as  to  be  forced  to 
retire  with  heavy  loss.  As  the  troops  gave  way, 
they  came  out  from  the  open  -woods  into  old 
fields,  completely  raked  by  the  enemy’s  fire. 
For  them  all  was  lost,  and  away  went  Buckland’s 
and  Hildebrand’s  brigades,  Ohioans  and  Illinois¬ 
ans  together,  to  the  rear  and  right,  in  such  order 
as  they  might. 

McDowell’s  bi-igade  had  fallen  back  less  slowly 
than  its  two  companions  of  the  same  division, 
but  it  was  now  left  exxtirely  alone.  It  had  formed 
our  extreme  right,  and  of  course  had  no  support 
there ;  its  supporting  brigades  on  the  left  had 
gone ;  through  the  space  they  had  occupied  the 
rebels  were  _  pouring ;  they  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off,  and  back  they 
fell  too,  still  farther  to  the  right  and  rear,  among 
the  ravines  that  border  Snake  Creek. 

And  here,  so  far  as  Sunday’s  fight  is  concerned, 
the  greater  part  of  Shei-man’s  division  passes  out 
of  view.  The  General  himself  was  indefatigable 
in  collecting  and  reorganizing  his  men,  and  a 
straggling  contest  was  doubtless  kept  up  along 
portions  of  his  new  lines,  but  with  little  weight 
in  inclining  the  scales  of  battle.  The  General 
bore  with  him  one  token  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  had  exposed  himself,  a  musket-ball  through 
the  hand.  It  was  the  common  expression  of  all 


that  his  escape  so  lightly  was  wonderful.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  his  faults  or  neglects,  none  can 
accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  gallantry  and  energy 
when  the  attack  was  made  on  his  raw  division 
that  memorable  Sunday  morning. 

ATTACK  ON  m’cLERNANd’s  RIGHT. 

To  return  to  McClernand’s  division:  I  have 
spoken  of  his  sending  up  first  his  left,  and  then 
his  centi-e  brigade  to  support  Sherman,  shortly 
after  the  surprise.  As  Shei-man  fell  back,  Mc¬ 
Clernand  was  compelled  to  bring  in  his  brigades 
again  to  protect  his  left  against  the  onset  of  the 
rebels,  who,  seeing  how  he  had  weakened  himself 
there,  and  inspired  by  their  recent  success  over 
Prentiss,  hurled  themselves  against  him  with 
tremendous  force.  To  avoid  bringing  back  these 
troops,  a  couple  of  new  regiments,  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Iowa,  were  bi'ought  up,  but  taking 
utterly  raw  ti-oops  on  the  field,  under  heavy  fire, 
was  too  severe  a  trial  for  them,  and  they  gave 
way  in  confusion.  To  meet  the  attack,  then  the 
whole  division  made  a  change  of  front,  and  faced 
along  the  Corinth  road.  Here  the  batteries  were 
placed  in  position,  and  till  ten  o’clock  the  rebels 
were  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  gain  the  road. 

But  Sherman  having  now  fallen  back,  thei-e 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  coming 
in,  farther  out  on  the  road,  and  turning  McCler¬ 
nand’s  right.  Prompt  to  seize  the  advantage,  a 
brigade  of  them  went  dashing  audaciously  through 
the  division’s  abandoned  camp,  pushing  up  the 
road  to  come  in  above  McClernand,  between  him 
and  wrhere  Sherman  had  been.  Dresser’s  battery 
of  rifled  guns  opened  on  them  as  they  passed, 
and  with  fearful  slaughter — not  confined,  alas! 
to  one  side  only — drove  them  back. 

But  the  enemy’s  reserves  were  most  skilfully 
handled,  and  the  constant  advance  of  fresh  regi¬ 
ments  was  at  last  too  much  for  our  inferior  num¬ 
bers.  Major  Eaton,  commanding  the  Eighteenth 
Illinois,  was  killed ;  Colonel  Haynie  was  severely 
wounded ;  Col.  Raith,  commanding  a  brigade,  had 
his  leg  so  shattered  that  amputation  was  necessa¬ 
ry;  Major  Nevins,  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois,  was 
wounded ;  Lieut.-Col.  Ransom  of  the  same  regi¬ 
ment,  was  wounded ;  three  of  Gen.  McClernand’s 
staff,  Major  Schwartz,  Major  Stewart'  and  Lieut. 
Freeman,  were  wounded,  and  carried  from  the 
field.  Line  officers  had  suffered  heavily.  The 
batteries  were  broken  up.  Schwartz  had  lost 
half  his  guns  and  sixteen  horses.  Dresser  had 
lost  several  of  his  rifled  pieces,  three  caissons  and 
eighteen  horses.  McAllister  had  lost  half  his 
twenty-four-pound  howitzers. 

The  soldiers  fought  bravely  to  the  last — let  no 
man  question  that — but  they  were  at  a  fearful 
disadvantage.  Gradually  they  began  falling  back, 
more  slowly  than  had  Prentiss’s  regiments,  or  part 
of  Sherman’s,  making  more  determined,  because 
better  organized,  resistance,  occasionally  rallying 
and  repulsing  the  enemy  in  turn  for  a  hundred 
yards,  then  being  beaten  back  again,  and  renew¬ 
ing  the  retreat  to  some  new  position  for  fresh  de¬ 
fence. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  division  was  back  in  a 
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line  with  Hurlbut’s.  It  still  did  some  gallant 
fighting ;  once  its  right  swept  around  and  drove 
the  enemy  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  again 
fell  back,  and  at  the  last  it  brought  up  near  the 
position  of  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  camps. 

We  have  seen  how  Prentiss,  Sherman,  McCler- 
nand  were  driven  back ;  how,  fight  as  fiercely  as 
they  would,  they  still  lost  ground ;  how  their 
camps  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
how  this  whole  front  line,  for  which  Hurlburt 
and  Wallace  were  but  the  reserves,  was  gone. 

THE  ASSAULT  ON  SHEKMAN’s  LEFT. 

But  the  fortunes  of  the  isolated  brigade  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  division,  on  the  extreme  left,  must  not  be 
forgotten.  It  was  doubly  let  alone  by  the  Gen¬ 
erals.  Gen.  Grant  did  not  arrive  on  the  field  till 
after  nearly  all  these  disasters  had  crowded  upon 
us,  and  each  division  general  had  done  that  which 
was  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  carried  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  independent  of  the  rest ;  but  this  brigade  was 
even  left  by  its  division  general,  who  was  four 
miles  away,  doing  his  best  to  rally  his  panic- 
stricken  regiments  there. 

It  was  commanded  by  Col.  David  Stuart,  (of 
late  Chicago  divorce-case  fame,  and  ex-Congress- 
man,)  and  was  composed  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Illinois, 
Lieut. -Col.  Malmbourg,  commandirig ;  Seventy- 
first  Ohio,  Col.  Rodney  Mason ;  the  Fifty-fourth 
Ohio,  (Zouaves,)  Col.  T.  K.  Smith.  It  was  posted 
along  the  circuitous  road  from  Pittsburgh  Land¬ 
ing,  up  the  river  to  Hamburgh,  some  two  miles 
from  the  Landing,  and  near  the  crossing  of  Lick 
Creek,  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
commanded  the  position,  and  stretching  on  down 
to  join  Prentiss’s  division  on  its  right.  In  select¬ 
ing  the  grounds  for  the  encampment  of  our  army, 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  from  Corinth 
an  excellent  road  led  direct  to  Hamburgh,  a  few 
miles  above  this  left  wing  of  our  forces.  Within 
a  few  days,  the  oversight  had  indeed  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  the  determination  had  been  expressed 
to  land  Buell’s  forces  at  Hamburgh,  when  they  ar¬ 
rived,  and  thus  make  all  safe.  It  was  unfortu¬ 
nate,  of  course,  that  Beauregard  and  Johnston 
did  not  wait  for  us  to  perfect  our  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ments. 

When  the  rebels  marched  out  from  Corinth,  a 
couple  of  brigades  (rumored  to  be  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Breckinridge)  had  taken  this  road,  and 
thus  easily,  and  without  molestation  reached  the 
bluffs  of  Lick  Creek,  commanding  Stuart’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

During  the  attack  on  Prentiss,  Stuart’s  brigade 
was  formed  along  the  road,  the  left  resting  near 
the  Lick  Creek  ford,  the  right,  Seventy-first  Ohio, 
Col.  Rodney  Mason,  (late  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Ohio,  and  Colonel  of  the  Second  Ohio  at 
Manassas,)  being  nearest  Prentiss.  The  first  in¬ 
timation  they  had  of  disaster  to  their  right  was 
the  partial  cessation  of  firing.  An  instant  after¬ 
ward  muskets  were  seen  glinting  among  the  leaves, 
and  presently  a  rebel  column  emerged  from  a  bend 
in  the  road,  with  banners  flying  and  moving  at 
double-quick  down  the  road  toward  them.  Their 
supports  to  the  left  were  further  off  than  the 


rebels,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that,  with  but  one 
piece  of  artillery  a  single  regiment  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  there.  They  accordingly  fell  rapidly  back 
toward  the  ford,  and  were  re-formed  in  an  orchard 
near  the  other  regiments. 

The  rebel  column  veered  on  further  to  the 
right,  in  search  of  Prentiss’  flying  troops,  and  for 
a  brief  space,  though  utterly  isolated,  they  were 
unmolested. 

Before  ten,  however,  the  brigade,  which  had 
still  stood  listening  to  the  surging  roar  of  battle 
on  the  left,  was  startled  by  the  screaming  of  a 
shell  that  came  directly  over  their  heads.  In  an 
instant  the  batteries  of  the  rebel  force  that  had 
gained  the  commanding  bluffs  opposite,  by  ap¬ 
proaching  on  the  Corinth  and  Hamburgh  road, 
were  in  full  play,  and  the  orchards  and  open 
fields  in  which  they  were  posted  (looking  only 
for  attack  in  the  opposite  direction)  were  swept 
with  the  exploding  shells  and  hail-storm  rush  of 
grape. 

Under  cover  of  this  fire  from  the  bluffs,  the 
rebels  rushed  down,  crossed  the  ford,  and  in  a 
moment  were  seen  forming  this  side  the  creek,  in 
open  fields  also,  and  within  close  musket-range. 
Their  color-bearers  stepped  defiantly  to  the  front, 
as  the  engagement  opened  furiously,  the  rebels 
pouring  in  sharp,  quick  volleys  of  musketry,  and 
their  batteries  above  continuing  to  support  them 
with  a  destructive  fire.  Our  sharpshooters  want¬ 
ed  to  pick  off  the  audacious  rebel  color-bearers, 
but  Col.  Stuart  interposed :  “  No,  no,  they’re  too 
brave  fellows  to  be  killed.”  Almost  at  the  first 
fire,  Lieut.-Col.  Barton  S.  Kyle,  of  the  Seventy- 
first,  was  shot  through  the  breast  The  brigade 
stood  for  scarcely  ten  minutes,  when  it  became 
evident  that  its  position  was  untenable,  and  they 
fell  rapidly  back,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to 
the  next  ridge ;  a  few  of  his  men,  at  great  person¬ 
al  risk,  carrying  Lieut. -Col.  Kyle,  in  a  dying  con¬ 
dition,  from  the  field  they  were  abandoning.  Ohio 
lost  no  braver,  truer  man  that  day. 

As  they  reached  the  next  woody  ridge,  rebel 
cavalry,  that  had  crossed  the  creek  lower  down, 
were  seen  coming  up  on  their  left ;  and  to  resist 
this  new  attack  the  line  of  battle  was  formed, 
fronting  in  that  direction.  For  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  the  brigade  stood  here.  The  cavalry,  find¬ 
ing  its  purpose  foiled,  did  not  come  within  range. 
In  front  they  were  hard  pressed,  and  the  rebels, 
who  had  followed  Prentiss,  began  to  come  in  on 
their  right.  Col.  Stuart  had  sent  across  to  Brig.- 
Gen.  W.  II.  L.  Wallace,  then  not  engaged,  for  sup¬ 
port.  Brig.-Gen.  McArthur’s  brigade  was  prompt¬ 
ly  started  across,  but  mistaking  the  way,  and  bear¬ 
ing  too  much  to  the  right,  it  speedily  found  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  forces  that  had  poured  in 
after  Prentiss.  Gen.  McArthur  could  thus  render 
Stuart’s  brigade  no  assistance,  but  he  vigorously 
engaged  the  rebels  to  his  front  and  flanks,  fell 
back  to  a  good  position,  and  held  these  troops  in 
bay  till  the  rest  of  his  division  came  up  to  his  aid. 
Gen.  McArthur  was  himself  disabled  by  a  wound 
in  the  foot,  but  ho  rode  in  to  a  hospital,  had  it 
dressed,  and  roturned  to  the  brigade,  which  mean¬ 
time  sturdily  held  its  position. 
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But  this  brought  Stuart’s  isolated  brigade  little 
help.  They  were  soon  forced  to  fall  back  to  anoth¬ 
er  ridge,  then  to  another,  and  finally,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  badly  shattered  and  disordered,  they  re¬ 
treated  to  the  right  and  rear,  falling  in  behind 
Gen.  McArthur’s  brigade  to  reorganize.  Colonel 
Stuart  was  himself  wounded  by  a  ball  through 
his  right  shoulder,  and  the  loss  of  field  and  com¬ 
pany-officers  was  sufficient  to  greatly  discourage 
the  troops. 

DESPERATE  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TROOPS. 

This  clears  our  entire  front  line  of  divisions. 
The  enemy  has  full  possession  of  all  Sherman’s, 
Prentiss’s,  and  McClernand’s  camps.  By  ten 
o’clock  our  whole  front,  except  Stuart’s  brigade, 
had  given  way,  and  the  burden  of  the  fight  was 
resting  on  Ilurlbut  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  Be¬ 
fore  twelve  Stuart,  too,  had  come  back,  and  for 
the  time  absolutely  only  those  two  divisions  stood 
between  our  army  and  destruction  or  surrender. 

Still  all  was  not  lost.  Hurlbut  and  Wallace 
began  making  a  most  gallant  stand  ;  and  mean¬ 
time  most  of  the  troops  from  the  three  driven 
divisions  were  still  to  some  extent  available. 

Many  of  them  had  wandered  down  the  river _ 

some  as  far  as  Crump’s  Landing,  and  some  even 
to  Savannah.  These  were  brought  back  again  on 
transports.  Lines  of  guards  were  extended  to 
prevent  skulkers  from  getting  back  to  the  Land¬ 
ing,  and  especially  to  stop  the  shrewd  dodge 
among  the  cravens  of  taking  six  or  eight  able- 
bodied  soldiers  to  assist  some  slightly-wounded 
fellow  into  the  hospital ;  and  between  this  cordon 
and  the  rear  of  the  fighting  divisions  the  fragments 
of  regiments  were  reorganized  after  a  fashion,  and 
sent  back  to  the  field.  Brigades  could  not  be  got 
together  again,  much  less  divisions,  but  the  regi¬ 
ments  pieced  together  from  the  loose  squads  that 
could  be  gathered  and  officered,  often  by  men 
who  could  find  scarcely  a  soldier  of  their  own 
commands,  were  hurried  to  the  front,  and  many 
of  them  did  good  service. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Prentiss’s  portion  of  our  line  had 
been  completely  broken  sooner  than  any  of  the 
rest,  had  caused  the  enemy’s  onset  to  veer  chiefly 
to  our  left.  There  we  were  tolerably  safe ;  and 
at  worst,  if  the  rebels  drove  us  to  the  river  on 
the  left  Hank,  the  gunboats  could  come  into  play. 
Our  weakest  point  was  the  right,  and  to  turning 
this  the  rebels  do  not  seem  to  have  paid  so  much 
attention  on  Sunday. 

According  to  general  understanding,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  Maior- 
Gen.  Lew.  vV  allace  was  to  come  in  on  our  right 
and  flank  the  rebels  by  marching  across  from 
Crump  s  Landing  below.  Yet  strangely  enough 
VV  allace,  though  with  his  division  all  drawn  up 
and  ready  to  march  anywhere  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  was  not  ordered  to  Pittsburgh  Landing  till 
nearly  if  not  quite  twelve  o’clock.  Then  through 
misdirection  as  to  the  way  to  come  in  on  the 
flank,  four  miles  of  marching  were  lost,  and  the 
circuitous  route  made  it  twelve  miles  more  be¬ 
fore  they  could  reach  the  scene  of  battle.  Mean¬ 


time  our  right  was  almost  wholly  unprotected. 
Fortunately,  as  I  said,  however,  the  rebels  do 
not  seem  to  have  discovered  the  full  extent  of  this 
weakness,  and  their  heaviest  fighting  was  done  on 
the  centre  and  left,  where  we  still  preserved  our 
line. 

hurlbut’s  division. 

Hurlbut’ s  division,  it  will  be  remembered 
stretched  across  the  Corinth  road,  facing  rather 
to  our  left.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  other  brigades 
had  gone  over  to  assist  McArthur,  and  ^divi¬ 
sion,  thus  reunited,  steadily  closed  the  line 
where  Prentiss’s  division  and  Stuart’s  brigade  in 
their  retreat,  had  left  it  open.  To  Hurlbut’s 
right  the  lines  were  patched  out  with  the  reor¬ 
ganized  regiments  that  had  been  re-sent  to  the 
field.  McClernand  and  Sherman  were  both 
there. 

Hurlbut  had  been  encamped  in  the  edge  near¬ 
est  the  river  of  a  stretch  of  open  fields,' "backed 
with  heavy  timber.  Among  his  troops  were  the 
Seventeenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Kentucky  Forty- 
fourth  and  Thirty-first  Indiana,  constituting  Lau- 
man’s  brigade;  Third  Iowa,  Forty-first  Illinois 
and  some  others,  forming  Col. Williams’s  brigade’ 
As  Prentiss  fell  back,  Hurlbut’s  left  aided 
Wallace  in  sustaining  the  rebel  onset,  and  when 
McClernand  gave  way,  the  remainder  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  thrown  forward.  The  position  beyond 
the  camps,  however,  was  not  a  good  one,  and  the 
division  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  through  its 
camps  to  the  thick  woods  behind.  Here, °  with 
open  fields  before  them,  they  could  rake  the 
rebel  approach.  Nobly  did  they  now  stand  their 
ground.  From  ten  to  half-past  three  they  held 
the  enemy  in  check,  and  through  nearly  that 
whole  time  were  actively  engaged.  Hurlbut  him¬ 
self  displayed  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  his  example,  with  that  of  the  brave 
officers  under  him,  nerved  the  men  to  the  stern¬ 
est  endurance. 

Three  times  during  those  long  hours  the  heavy 
rebel  masses  on  the  left  charged  upon  the  divi¬ 
sion,  and  three  times  were  they  repulsed,  with 
terrible  slaughter.  Close,  sharp,  continuous  mus¬ 
ketry,  whole  lines  belching  fire  on  the  rebels  as 
the  leaden  storm  swept  the  fields  over  which 
they  attempted  to  advance,  were  too  much  for 
rebel  discipline,  though  the  bodies  left  scattered 
over  the  fields,  even  on  Monday  evening,  bore 
ghastly  testimony  to  the  daring  with  which  they 
had  been  precipitated  toward  our  lines. 

But  there  is  still  much  in  the  Napoleonic  theory 
that  Providence  has  a  tendency  at  least  to  go 
with  the  heaviest  battalions.  The  battalions  were 
against  us.  The  rebel  generals,  too,  handled 
their  forces  with  a  skill  that  extorted  admiration 
in  the  midst  of  our  sufferings.  Repulse  was 
nothing  to  them.  A  rush  on  our  lines  failed  • 
they  took  their  disordered  troops  to  the  rear,  and 
sent  up  fresh  troops,  who  unknowing  the  fearful 
reception  awaiting  them,  were  ready  to  try  it 
again.  The  jaded  division  was  compelled  to 
yield,  and  after  six  hours’  magnificent  fighting, 
it  fell  back  out  of  sight  of  its  camps,  and  to  a 
point  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Landing. 
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Wallace’s  division — its  general  mortally 

WOUNDED. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  fate  of  Hurlbut’s  compan¬ 
ion  division  —  that  of  Brigadier-General  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace,  which  included  the  Second  and  Sev¬ 
enth  Iowa,  Ninth  and  Twenty-eighth  Illinois,  and 
several  of  the  other  regiments  composing  Major- 
General  Smith’s  old  division ;  with  also  three  ex¬ 
cellent  batteries,  Stone’s,  Richardson’s  and  Web¬ 
er’s  (all  from  Missouri,)  forming  an  artillery 
battalion,  under  the  general  management  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Oavender. 

Here,  too,  the  fight  began  about  ten  o’clock,  as 
already  described.  From  that  time  until  four  in 
the  afternoon,  they  Lianfully  bore  up.  The  mus¬ 
ketry  fire  was  absolutely  continuous ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  moment  that  some  part  of  the  line  was 
not  pouring  in  its  rattling  volleys,  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  was  admirably  served,  with  but  little  inter¬ 
mission  through  the  entire  time. 

Once  or  twice  the  infantry  advanced,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  continually  increasing  enemy,  but 
though  they  could  hold  what  they  had,  their 
numbers  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  conquering 
any  more. 

Four  separate  times  the  rebels  attempted  in 
turn  to  charge  on  them.  Each  time  the  infan¬ 
try  poured  in  its  quickest  volleys,  the  artillery 
redoubled  its  exertions,  and  the  rebels  retreated 
with  heavy  slaughter.  The  division  was  eager 
to  remain,  even  when  Hurlbut  fell  back,  and 
the  fine  fellows  with  the  guns  were  particu¬ 
larly  indignant  at  not  being  permitted  to  pound 
away.  But  their  supports  were  gone  on  either 
side ;  to  have  remained  in  isolated  advance  would 
have  been  madness.  Just  as  the  necessity  for 
retreating  was  becoming  apparent,  General  Wal¬ 
lace,  whose  cool,  collected  bravery  had  command¬ 
ed  the  admiration  of  all,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  borne  away  from  the  field.  At  last  the  di¬ 
vision  fell  back.  Its  soldiers  claim — justly,  I 
believe  —  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  last 
to  yield,  in  the  general  break  of  our  lines,  that 
gloomy  Sunday  afternoon,  which,  at  half-past 
four  o’clock,  had  left  most  of  our  army  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Landing,  with  the  rebels  up  to 
a  thousand  yards  of  their  position. 

Capt.  Stone  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
stopping,  as  he  passed  what  had  been  Hurlbut’s 
headquarters,  to  try  a  few  parting  shots.  He  did 
fine  execution,  but  narrowly  escaped  losing  some 
guns,  by  having  his  wheel-horses  shot  down. 
Capt.  Walker  did  lose  a  twenty -pounder  through 
some  breakage  in  the  carriage.  It  was  recovered 
again  on  Monday. 

T1IE  CLOSE  OF  SUNDAY’S  FIGHT. 

We  have  reached  the  last  act  in  the  tragedy  of 
Sunday.  It  is  half-past  four  o’clock.  Our  front 
line  of  divisions  has  been  lost  since  half-past  ten. 
Our  reserve  line  is  now  gone,  too.  The  rebels 
occupy  the  camps  of  every  division  save  that  of 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  Our  whole  army  is  crowded 
in  the  region  of  Wallace’s  camps,  and  to  a  circuit 
of  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  a  mile  around  the 
Landing.  We  have  been  falling  back  all  day. 


We  can  do  it  no  more.  The  next  repulse  puts  us 
into  the  river,  and  there  are  not  transports  enough 
to  cross  a  single  division  till  the  enemy  would  be 
upon  us. 

Lew.  Wallace’s  division  might  turn  the  tide  for 
us  — it  is  made  of  fighting  men  —  but  where  is 
it?  Why  has  it  not  been  thundering  on  the 
right  for  three  hours  past?  We  do  not  know  yet 
that  it  was  not  ordered  up  till  noon.  Buell  is 
coming,  but  he  has  been  doing  it  all  day,  and  all 
last  week.  His  advance-guard  is  across  the  river 
now,  waiting  ferriage ;  but  what  is  an  advance- 
guard,  with  sixty  thousand  victorious  foes  in  front 
of  us  ? 

We  have  lost  nearly  all  our  camps  and  camp 
equipage.  We  have  lost  nearly  half  our  field 
artillery.  We  have  lost  a  division  general  and 
two  or  three  regiments  of  our  soldiers  as  prison¬ 
ers.  W e  have  lost  —  how  'dreadfully  we  are 
afraid  to  think  —  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
hospitals  are  full  to  overflowing.  A  long  ridge 
bluff  is  set  apart  for  surgical  uses.  It  is  covered 
with  the  maimed,  the  dead  and  dying.  And  our 
men  are  discouraged  by  prolonged  defeat.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  most  energetic  exertion,  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  prevents  them  from  becoming  de¬ 
moralized.  Regiments  have  lost  their  favorite 
field-officers  ;  companies  the  captains  whom  they 
have  always  looked  to,  with  that  implicit  faith 
the  soldier  learns,  to  lead  them  to  battle. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  lull  in  the  firing.  For 
the  first  time  since  sunrise  you  fail  to  catch  the 
angry  rattle  of  musketry  or  the  heavy  booming 
of  the  field-guns.  Either  the  enemy  must  be 
preparing  for  the  grand,  final  rush  that  is  to 
crown  the  day’s  success  and  save  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  or  they  are  puzzled  by  our  last  re¬ 
treat,  and  are  moving  cautiously  lest  we  spring 
some  trap  upon  them.  Let  us  embrace  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  look  about  the  Landing.  We 
pass  the  old-log  house,  lately  post-office,  now  full 
of  wounded  and  surgeons,  which  constitutes  the 
“  Pittsburgh  ”  part  of  the  Landing.  General  Grant 
and  staff  are  in  a  group  beside  it.  The  General 
is  confident.  “  We  can  hold  them  off  till  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  then  they’ll  be  exhausted,  and  we’ll  go  at 
them  with  fresh  troops.”  A  great  crowd  is  col¬ 
lected  around  the  building — all  in  uniforms, 
most  of  them  with  guns.  And  yet  we  are  need¬ 
ing  troops  in  the  front  so  sorely ! 

COWARDS. 

On  the  bluffs  above  the  river  is  a  sight  that 
may  well  make  our  cheeks  tingle.  There  are  not 
less  than  five  thousand  skulkers  lining  the  banks  ! 
Ask  them  why  they  don’t  go  to  their  places  in 
the  line  :  “Oh  !  our  regiment  is  all  cut  to  pieces.” 
“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  where  it  is  forming 
again  ?”  “  I  can’t  find  it,”  and  the  hulk  looks  as 
if  that  would  be  the  very  last  thing  he  would 
want  to  do. 

Officers  are  around  among  them,  trying  to  hunt 
up  their  men,  storming,  coaxing,  commanding  — 
cursing  I  am  afraid.  One  strange  fellow —  a  Ma¬ 
jor,  if  I  remember  aright  —  is  making  a  sort  of 
elevated,  superfine  Fourth  of  July  speech  to 
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everybody  that  will  listen  to  him.  He  means  well, 
certainly:  “Men  of  Kentucky,  of  Illinois,  of 
Ohio,  of  Iowa,  of  Indiana,  I  implore  you,  I  beg 
of  you,  come  up  now.  Help  us  through  two 
hours  more.  By  all  that  you  hold  dear,  by  the 
homes  you  hope  to  defend,  by  the  flag  you  love, 
by  the  States  you  honor,  by  all  your  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  by  all  your  hatred  of  treason,  I  conjure  you, 
come  up  and  do  your  duty  now !”  And  so  on  for 
quantity.  “  That  feller’s  a  good  speaker,”  was 
the  only  response  I  heard,  and  the  fellow  who 
gave  it  nestled  more  snugly  behind  his  tree  as  he 
spoke. 

I  knew  well  enough  the  nature  of  the  skulk¬ 
ing  animal  in  an  army  during  a  battle.  I  had 
seen  their  performances  before,  but  never  on  so 
large  a  scale,  never  with  such  an  utter  sickness 
of  heart  while  I  looked,  as  now.  Still,  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  very  much  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  per  centage.  It  was  a  big  army,  and  the 
runaways  all  sought  the  Landing. 

ARRIVAL  OP  GEN.  BUELL. 

Looking  across  the  Tennessee  we  see  a  body  of 
cavalry,  awaiting  transportation  over.  They  are 
said  to  be  Buell’s  advance,  yet  they  have  been 
there  an  hour  or  two  alone.  But  suddenly  there 
is  a  rustle  among  the  runaways.  It  is !  it  is ! 
You  see  the  gleaming  of  the  gun-barrels,  you 
catch  amid  the  leaves  and  undergrowth  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  glimpses  of  the  steady, 
swinging  tramp  of  trained  soldiers.  A  division 
of  Buell’s  army  is  here !  And  the  men  who  have 
left  their  regiments  on  the  field  send  up  three 
cheers  for  Buell.  They  cheering !  May  it  parch 
their  throats,  as  if  they  had  been  breathing  the 
simoon ! 

Here  comes  a  boat  across  with  a  Lieutenant 
and  two  or  three  privates  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
Some  orders  are  instantly  given  the  officer  and  as 
instantly  telegraphed  to  the  other  side  by  the 
mysterious  wavings  and  raisings  and  droppings 
of  the  flags.  A  steamer  comes  up  with  pontoons 
on  board,  with  which  a  bridge  could  be  speedily 
thrown  across.  Unaccountably  enough,  to  on¬ 
lookers,  she  slowly  reconnoitres  and  steams  back 
again.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  no 
bridge  there.  It  simplifies  the  question,  takes 
escape  out  of  the  count,  and  leaves  it  victory  or 
deafii  to  the  cowards  that  slink  behind  the 
bluffs  as  well  as  to  the  brave  men  who  peril  their 
lives  to  do  the  state  some  service  on  the  fields 
beyond.  Preparations  go  rapidly  forward  for 
crossing  the  division  (Gen.  Nelson’s,  which  has 
the  advance  of  Buell’s  army)  on  the  dozen  or  so 
transports  that  have  been  tied  up  along  the  bank. 

We  have  spent  but  a  few  minutes  on  the  bluflj 
but  they  are  the  golden  minutes  that  count  for 
years.  Well  was  it  for  that  driven,  defeated, 
but  not.  disgraced  army  of  Gen.  Grant’s  that 
those  minutes  were  improved.  Col.  Webster 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  an  artillery  officer  of  no  mean 
ability,  had  arranged  the  guns  that  he  could  col¬ 
lect  of  those  that  remained  to  us  in  a  sort  of 
semi  -  circle,  protecting  the  Landing,  and  bear¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  our  centre  and  left,  by  which  the 


rebels  were  pretty  sure  to  advance.  Corps  of 
artillerists. to  man  them  were  improvised  from  all 
the  batteries  that  could  be  collected.  Twenty- 
two  guns  in  all  were  placed  in  position.  Two  of 
them  were  heavy  siege-guns,  long  thirty-twos. 
Where  they  came  from  I  do  not  know ;  what  bat¬ 
tery  they  belonged  to  I  have  no  idea;  I  only 
know  that  they  were  there,  in  the  right  place, 
half  a  mile  back  from  the  bluff,  sweeping  the  ap¬ 
proaches  by  the  left,  and  by  the  ridge  Corinth 
road ;  that  there  was  nobody  to  work  them  ;  that 
Dr.  Cornyn,  Surgeon  of  Frank  Blair’s  old  First 
Missouri  artillery,  proffered  his  services,  that 
they  were  gladly  accepted,  and  that  he  did  work 
them  to  such  effect  as  to  lay  out  ample  work  for 
scores  of  his  professional  brethren  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fight. 

,  Remember  the  situation.  It  was  half-past  four 
o.cl.ock— perhaps  a  quarter  later  still.  Every 
division  of  our  army  on  the  field  had  been  repuls¬ 
ed.  The  enemy  were  in  the  camps  of  four  out  of 
five  of  them.  We  were  driven  to  within  little 
over  half  a  mile  of  the  Landing.  Behind  us  was 
a  deep,  rapid  river.  Before  us  was  a  victorious 
enemy.  And  still  there  was  an  hour  for  fighting. 
“  Oh !  that  night  or  Bliicher  would  come !”  Oh ! 
that  night  or  Lew.  Wallace  would  come  !  Nel¬ 
son’s  division  of  Gen.  Buell’s  army  evidently 
couldn’t  cross  in  time  to  do  us  much  good.  We 
didn’t  yet  know  why.  Lew.  Wallace  wasn’t  on  the 
ground.  In  the  justice  of  a  righteous  cause,  and 
in  that  semi-circle  of  twenty-two  guns  in  position, 
lay  all  the  hope  we  could  see. 

Suddenly  a  broad,  sulphurous  flash  of  light 
leaped  out  from  the  darkening  woods;  and 
through  the  glare  and  smoke  came  whistling 
the  leaden  hail.  The  rebels  were  making  their 
crowning  effort  for  the  day,  and  as  was  expected 
when  our  guns  were  hastily  placed,  they  came 
from  our  left  and  centre.  They  had  wasted 
their  fire  at  one  thousand  yards.  Instantaneous¬ 
ly  our  deep-mouthed  bull-dogs  flung  out  their 
sonorous  response.  The  rebel  artillery  opened, 
and  shell  and  round-shot  came  tearing  across  the 
open  space  back  of  the  bluff  May  I  be  forgiven 
for  the  malicious  thought,  but  I  certainly  did 
wish  one  or  two  might  drop  behind  the  bluff 
among  the  crowd  of  skulkers  hovering  under  the 
hill  at  the  river’s  edge. 

Very  handsome  was  the  response  our  broken 
infantry  battalions  poured  in.  The  enemy  soon 
had  reason  to  remember  that,  if  not 

“  Still  in  their  ashes  live  the  wonted  fires,” 

at  least  still  in  the  fragments  lived  the  ancient 
valor  that  had  made  the  short-lived  rebel  suc¬ 
cesses  already  cost  so  dear. 

THE  GUNBOATS  OPEN  FIRE. 

The  rebel  infantry  gained  no  ground,  but  the 
furious  cannonading  and  musketry  continued. 
Suddenly  new  actors  entered  on  the  stage.  Our 
Cincinnati  wooden  gunboats,  the  A.  O.  Taylor 
and  the  Lexington,  had  been  all  day  impatiently 
chafing  for  their  time  to  come.  The  opportunity 
was  theirs.  The  rebels  were  attacking  on  our 
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left,  lying  where  Stuart’s  brigade  had  lain  on 
Licking  Creek  in  the  morning,  and  stretching 
thence  in  on  the  Hamburgh  road,  and  across 
toward  our  old  centre  as  far  as  Hurlbut’s  camps. 
Steaming  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  creek,  the 
boats  rounded  to.  There  was  the  ravine,  cut 
through  the  bluff  as  if  on  purpose  for  their 
shells. 

Eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  command¬ 
ing  General,  (now  known  to  have  been  killed  a 
couple  of  hours  before,)  and  to  complete  the 
victory  they  believed  to  be  within  their  grasp, 
the  rebels  had  incautiously  ventured  within  reach 
of  their  most  dreaded  antagonists,  as  broadside 
after  broadside  of  seven-inch  shells  and  sixty- 
four-pound  shot  soon  taught  them.  This  was  a 
foe  they  had  hardly  counted  on,  and  the  unex¬ 
pected  fire  in  flank  and  rear  sadly  disconcerted 
their  well-laid  plans.  The  boats  fired  admirably, 
and  with  a  rapidity  that  was  astonishing.  Our 
twenty-two  land-guns  kept  up  their  stormy 
thunder ;  and  thus,  amid  a  crash  and  roar  and 
scream  of  shells  and  demon-like  hiss  of  Minie- 
balls,  that  Sabbath  evening  wore  away.  We 
held  the  enemy  at  bay ;  it  was  enough.  The 
prospect  for  the  morrow  was  foreboding ;  but 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We 
had  had  plenty  of  evil  that  day  —  of  course, 
therefore,  the  text  was  applicable.  Before  dark 
the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana,  from  Nelson’s  advance 
brigade,  had  crossed,  advanced  into  line  with 
Grant’s  forces  at  the  double-quick,  and  had  put 
in  fourteen  rounds  as  an  earnest  of  what  should 
be  forthcoming  on  the  morrow. 

The  enemy  suddenly  slackened  his  fire.  Ilis 
grand  object  had  been  defeated ;  he  had  not  fin¬ 
ished  his  task  in  a  day ;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  officers  and  men  alike  shared  the  confidence 
that  their  morning  assault  would  be  final. 

THE  NIGHT  BETWEEN  TWO  BATTLES. 

As  the  sounds  of  battle  died  away,  and  divi¬ 
sion  generals  drew  off  their  men,  Buell  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  Lew.  Wallace  had  been  heard  from. 
Both  would  be  ready  by  morning.  It  was  decid¬ 
ed  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  daybreak  we 
should  attack  the  enemy,  now  snugly  quartered 
in  our  camps.  Lew.  Wallace,  who  was  coming 
in  on  the  new  road  from  Crump’s  Landing,  and 
crossing  Snake  Creek  just  above  the  Illinois  Wal¬ 
lace’s  (W.  II.  L.)  camps,  was  to  take  the  right 
and  sweep  back  toward  the  position  from  which 
Sherman  had  been  driven  on  Sunday  morning. 
Nelson  was  to  take  the  extreme  left.  Buell 
promised  to  put  in  Tom.  Crittenden  next  to  Nel¬ 
son,  and  McCook  next  to  him  by  a  seasonable 
hour  in  the  morning.  The  gap  between  McCook 
and  Lew.  Wallace  was  to  be  filled  with  the  reor¬ 
ganized  divisions  of  Grant’s  old  army;  Hurlbut 
coming  next  to  McCook,  then  McClernand,  and 
Sherman  closing  the  gap  between  McClernand 
and  Lew.  Wallace. 

Stealthily  the  troops  crept  to  their  new  positions 
and  lay  down  in  line  of  battle  on  their  arms. 
All  through  the  night  Buell’s  men  were  marching 
up  from  Savannah  to  the  point  opposite  Pitts¬ 


burgh  Landing  and  being  ferried  across,  or  were 
coming  up  on  transports.  By  an  hour  after  dark 
Lew.  Wallace  had  his  division  in.  Through  the  mis¬ 
direction  he  had  received  from  Gen.  Grant  at  noon, 
he  had  started  on  the  Snake  Creek  road  proper, 
which  would  have  brought  him  in  on  the  enemy’s 
rear,  miles  from  support,  and  where  he  would 
have  been  gobbled  at  a  mouthful.  Getting 
back  to  the  right  road  had  delayed  him.  He 
at  once  ascertained  the  position  of  certain 
rebel  batteries  which  lay  in  front  of  him  on  our 
right,  that  threatened  absolutely  to  bar  his  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  morning,  and  selected  positions  for  a 
couple  of  his  batteries,  from  which  they  could 
silence  the  one  he  dreaded.  Placing  these  in  po¬ 
sition,  and  arranging  his  brigades  for  support, 
took  him  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Then 
his  wearied  men  lay  down  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
of  sleep  before  entering  into  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  on  the  morrow. 

By  nine  o’clock  all  was  hushed  near  the  Land¬ 
ing.  The  host  of  combatants  that  three  hours 
before  had  been  deep  in  the  work  of  human  de¬ 
struction  had  all  sunk  silently  to  the  earth,  “  the 
wearied  to  sleep,  the  wounded  to  die.”  The  stars 
looked  out  upon  the  scene,  and  all  breathed  the 
natural  quiet  and  calm  of  a  Sabbath  evening. 
But  presently  there  came  a  flash  that  spread  like 
sheet-lightning  over  the  ripples  of  the  river-cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  roar  of  a  heavy  naval  gun  went  echo¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  bluffs,  through  the  unnat¬ 
ural  stillness  of  the  night.  Others  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed.  By  the  flash  you  could  just  discern  the 
black  outline  of  the  piratical-looking  hull,  and 
see  how  the  gunboat  gracefully  settled  into  the 
water  at  the  recoil ;  the  smoke  soon  cast  up  a 
thin  veil  that  seemed  only  to  soften  and  sweeten 
the  scene ;  from  the  woods  away  inland  you 
caught  faintly  the  muffled  explosion  of  the  shell, 
like  the  knell  of  the  spirit  that  was  taking  its 
flight. 

We  knew  nothing  then  of  the  effect  of  this 
gunboat  cannonading,  which  was  vigorously  kept 
up  till  nearly  morning,  and  it  only  served  to  re¬ 
mind  us  the  more  vividly  of  the  day’s  disasters, 
of  the  fact  that  half  a  mile  off  lay  a  victorious 
enemy,  commanded  by  the  most  dashing  of  their 
generals,  and  of  the  question  one  scarcely  dared 
ask  himself:  “What  to-morrow  ?”  We  were  de¬ 
feated,  our  dead  and  dying  were  around  us, 
days  could  hardly  sum  up  our  losses.  And  then 
there  came  up  that  grand  refrain  of  Whittier’s  — 
written  after  Manassas,  I  believe,  but  on  that 
night,  apparently  far  more  applicable  to  this 
greater  than  Manassas  — “  Under  the  Cloud  and 
through  the  Sea.” 

“  Sons  of  the  Saints  who  faced  their  Jordan  flood, 

In  fierce  Atlantic’s  unretreating  wave  — 

Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 
Reached  to  the  Freedom  that  your  blood  shall 
save  ! 

0  countrymen  !  God’s  day  is  not  yet  done  ! 

He  leaveth  not  his  people  utterly  ! 

Count  it  a  covenant,  that  he  leads  us  on 
Beneath  the  clouds  and  through  the  crimson  sea !” 
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THE  BATTLE  ON  MONDAY,  APRIL  7. 

OUR  MUSTER-ROLL. 

I  have  given  the  line  of  battle  agreed  upon  for 
our  forces  on  Monday :  right  wing,  Maj.  -  Gen. 
Lew.  AY  allace ;  left  wing,  Brig.-Gen.  Nelson.  Be¬ 
tween  these,  beginning  at  the  left,  Brig. -Gens 
Tom.  Crittenden,  A.  McD.  McCook,  Hurlbut,  Mc- 
Clernand  and  Sherman.  In  the  divisions  of  the 
three  latter  were  to  be  included  also  the  remains 
of  Prentiss  s  and  W.  H.  L.  Wallace’s  commands 
—shattered,  disorganized,  and  left  without  com¬ 
manders,  through  the  capture  of  one,  and  the 
probably  mortal  wound  of  the  other. 

Buell’s  three  divisions  were  not  full  when  the 
battle  opened  Monday  morning,  but  the  lacking 
i  egiments  were  gradually  brought  into  the  rear. 
To  save  future  delay  I  give  here  a  list  of  his 
troops,  and  of  Lew.  Wallace’s,  engaged: 

Bi  ig.  -Gen.  ^Nelsons  division  —  First  brigade 
Col  Ammon,  Twenty  -  fourth  Ohio,  commanding 
—Thirty-sixth  Indiana,  Col.  Gross ;  Sixth  Ohio, 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  Anderson  ;  Twenty -fourth  Ohio’ 
Lieut. -Col.  Fred.  C.  Jones. 

Second  brigade,  Saunders  D.  Bruce,  Twentieth 
Kentucky,  commanding — First  Kentucky,  Col. 
Enyart ;  Second  Kentucky,  Col.  Sedgwick ;  Twen- 
Kentucky,  Lieut. -Col. - commanding. 


Chas.  AA  hittlesey,  Twentieth  Ohio,  commanding- 

Twentieth  Ohio,  Lieut. -Cob  -  commanding 

Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Col.  Pete  Kinney ;  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio,  Col.  Charles  R.  Woods;  Seventy -eighth 
Ohio,  Col.  Leggett. 

THE  WORK  OP  SUNDAY  NIGHT. 


Third  brigade,  Colonel  Hazen,  Forty-first  Ohio 
commanding— Forty-first  Ohio,  Sixth  Kentucky’ 
and  Ninth  Indiana.  ’ 

Brig.  -  Gen.  Tom.  Crittenden’s  division:  First 
brigade,  Gen.  Boyle;  Nineteenth  Ohio,  Col.  Beat¬ 
ty  ;  Fifty-ninth  Ohio,  Colonel  Pfyffe ;  Thirteenth 
Kentucky,  Col.  Hobson ;  Ninth  Kentucky,  Col 
Grider.  Second  brigade,  Col.  William  S.  Smith, 
thirteenth  Ohio,  commanding;  Thirteenth  Ohio, 
Lieut. -Col.  Hawkins;  Twenty -sixth  Kentucky’ 
Lieut. -Col.  Maxwell;  Eleventh  Kentucky,  Col! 
P.  P.  Hawkins ;  with  Mendenhall’s  regular  and 
Bartlett’s  Ohio  batteries. 

Brig- -Gen.  McCook’s  division:  First  brigade 
Brig.-Gen.  Lovell  II.  Rousseau;  First  Ohio,  Col’ 
Ed.  A.  Parrott;  Sixth  Indiana,  Col.  Crittenden; 
I  bird  Kentucky,  (Louisville  Legion ;)  battalions 
rifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  regulars 
Second  brigade,  Brig.-Gen.  Johnston;  Thirty-sec- 
ond  Indiana,  Col.  AATllich ;  Thirty-ninth  Indiana, 
Col.  Harrison;  Forty -ninth  Ohio,  Col.  Gibson. 
Third  brigade,  Col.  Kirk,  Thirty -fourth  Illinois, 
commanding;  Thirty  -  fourth  Illinois,  Lieut. -Col 
Badsworth;  Twenty -ninth  Indiana,  Lieut. -Col 
Drum;  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Col.  Bass;  Seventy- 
seventh  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Stambaugh. 

Maj. -Gen.  Lew.  AYrallace’s  division,  right  of 
army:  First  brigade,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith  com¬ 
manding  ;  Eighth  Missouri,  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith 
Lieut, -Col.  James  Peckham  commanding ;  Elev¬ 
enth  Indiana,  Col.  George  F.  McGinnis ;  Twenty- 
fourth  Indiana,  Col.  Alvin  P.  Ilovey  •  ThurbeFs 
Missouri  Battery.  Second  brigade,  Col.  Thayer 
First  Nebraska,  commanding;  First  Nebraska’ 
Lieut.-Col.  McCord  commanding;  Twenty -third 
Indiana,  Col.  Sanderson;  Fifty-eighth  Ohio,  Col. 
Bausenwein ;  Sixty-eighth  Ohio,  Col.  Steadman  • 
Thompson’s  Indiana  battery.  Third  brigade,  Col! 


AYith  the  exception  of  the  gunboat  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  night  seemed  to  have  passed  in  entire 
quiet.  A  heavy  thunder-storm  had  come  up  about 
midnight,  and  though  we  were  all  shivering  over 
the  ducking,  the  surgeons  assured  us  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  thing  could  not  have  happened.  The  ground’, 
they  said,  was  covered  with  wounded  not  yet 
found,  or  whom  we  were  unable  to  bring  from 
the  field.  The  moisture  would  to  some  extent 
cool  the  burning,  parching  thirst,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  terrors  of  lying  wounded  and  helpless 
on  the  battle-field,  and  the  falling  water  was  the 
best  dressing  for  the  wounds. 

The  regiments  of  Buell’s  divisions  were  still 
disembarking  at  the  Landing.  Many  had  taken 
their  places,  the  rest  hurried  on  out  as  fast  as 
they  landed,  and  fell  in,  to  the  rear  of  their  bri¬ 
gade-lines,  for  reserves.  I  stood  fora  few  mo¬ 
ments  at  the  Landing,  curious  to  see  how  these 
fine  fellows  would  march  out  to  the  field  where 
they  knew  reverses  had  crowded  so  thickly  upon 
us  the  day  before,  and  where  many  of  them  must 
lie  down  to  sleep  his  last  sleep  ere  the  sun,  then 
rising,  should  sink  again.  There  was  little  of 
that  vulgar  vanity  of  valor  which  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  all  the  movements  of  our  rawer 
troops  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  There  was  no 
noisy  and  senseless  yelling,  no  shouting  of  boasts,, 
no  calling  on  on-lookers  to  “show  us  where  the 
cowardly  Secesh  is,  and  we’ll  clean  ’em  out  double- 
quick.”  These  men  understood  the  work  before 
them;  they  went  to  it  as  brave  men  should  de¬ 
terminedly,  hopefully,  calmly. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  gunboat  bom¬ 
bardment  through  the  night  had  not  been  with¬ 
out  a  most  important  effect  in  changing  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  renewed  the  struggle. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  with  the  enemy’s  lines 
clasping  us  tightly  on  the  centre  and  left,  push¬ 
ing  us  to  the  river,  and  leaving  us  little  over 
half  a  mile  out  of  all  the  broad  space  we  had  held 
in  the  morning.  The  gunboats  had  cut  the  coils 
and  loosened  the  constriction.  As  we  soon  learn¬ 
ed,  their  shells  had  made  the  old  position  on  our 
extreme  left,  which  the  rebels  had  been  pleasant- 
y  occupying,  utterly  untenable.  Instead  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  slip  up  on  us  through  the  night,  as 
i;hey  had  probably  intended,  they  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  from  point  to  point;  each  time  as 
they  had  found  places,  they  thought,  out  of 
range,  a  shell  would  come  dropping  in.  Nowhere 
within  range  could  they  lie,  but  the  troublesome 
visitors  would  find  them  out;  and  to  end  the 
matter,  they  fell  back  beyond  our  inner  camps, 
and  thus  lost  more  than  half  the  ground  they  had 
gained  by  our  four  o’clock  retreat  the  afternoon 
before. 

Less  easily  accounted  for  was  a  movement  of 
theirs  on  our  right.  They  had  held  here  a  steep 
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bluff,  covered  with  underbrush,  as  their  advanced 
line.  Through  the  night  they  abandoned  this, 
which  gave  them  the  best  position  for  opposing 
Lew.  Wallace,  and  had  fallen  back  across  some 
open  fields  to  the  scrub-oak  woods  beyond.  The 
advantage  of  compelling  our  advance  over  unpro¬ 
tected  openings,  while  they  maintained  a  shelter¬ 
ed  position,  was  obvious,  but  certainly  not  so 
great  as  holding  a  height  which  artillery  and  in¬ 
fantry  would  make  as  difficult  to  take  as  many  a 
fort.  Nevertheless  they  fell  back. 

WANT  OF  SYSTEM  ON  OUR  SIDE. 

The  reader  who  is  patient  enough  to  wade 
through  this  narration,  will  scarcely  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  thus  far  I  have  said  little  or  nothing 
of  any  plan  of  attack  or  defence  among  our  com¬ 
manders.  It  has  been  simply  because  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  evidences  of  such  a  plan.  To 
me  it  seemed  on  Sunday  as  if  every  division  gen¬ 
eral  at  least — not  to  say  in  many  cases,  every 
individual  soldier  —  imitated  the  good  old  Israel- 
itish  plan  of  action,  by  which  every  man  did 
what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes.  There  may 
have  been  an  infinite  amount  of  generalship  dis¬ 
played,  in  superintending  our  various  defeats  and 
re-formations  and  retreats,  but  to  me  it  seemed 
of  that  microscopic  character  that  required  the 
magnifying  powers  of  a  special  permit  for  exclu¬ 
sive  newspaper  telegraphing  on  government  lines 
to  discover. 

Sunday  night  there  was  a  council  of  war,  but 
if  the  Major-General  commanding  developed  any 
plans  there  beyond  the  simple  arrangement  of 
our  line  of  battle,  I  am  very  certain  that  some  of 
the  division  commanders  didn’t  find  it  out.  Stub¬ 
born  fighting  alone  delayed  our  losses  on  Sunday ; 
stubborn  fighting  alone  saved  us  when  we 
had  reached  the  point  beyond  which  came  the 
child’s  “jumping-off  place  and  stubborn  fight¬ 
ing,  with  such  generalship  as  individual  division 
commanders  displayed,  regained  on  Monday  what 
we  had  lost  before. 

To  those  who  had  looked  despairingly  at  the 
prospects  Sunday  evening,  it  seemed  strange 
that  the  rebels  did  not  open  out  on  us  by  day¬ 
break  again.  Their  retreat  before  the  bomb¬ 
shells  of  the  gunboats,  however,  explained  the 
delay.  Our  own  divisions  were  put  in  motion, 
almost  simultaneously.  By  seven  o’clock  Lew. 
Wallace  opened  the  ball  by  shelling,  from  the  po- 
'  sitions  he  had  selected  the  night  before,  the  rebel 
batter3q  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  A 
brisk  artillery  duel,  a  rapid  movement  of  infantry 
across  a  shallow  ravine,  as  if  to  storm,  and  the 
rebels  enfiladed  and  menaced  in  front,  limbered 
up  and  made  the  opening  of  their  Monday’s  re¬ 
treating. 

nelson’s  advance. 

To  the  left  we  were  slower  in  finding  the  ene¬ 
my.  They  had  been  compelled  to  travel  some 
distance  to  get  out  of  gunboat  range.  Nelson 
moved  his  division  about  the  same  time  Wallace 
opened  on  the  rebel  battery,  forming  in  line  of 
battle,  Ammon’s  brigade  on  the  extreme  left, 


Bruce’s  in  the  centre,  and  Hazen’s  to  the  right. 
Skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  and  for  nearly  or 
quite  a  mile  the  division  thus  swept  the  country, 
pushing  a  few  outlying  rebels  before  it,  till  it 
came  upon  them  in  force.  Then  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  broke  out  along  the  line,  and  again  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  thunder  of  artillery  echo¬ 
ed  over  the  late  silent  fields.  There  was  no 
straggling  this  morning.  These  men  were  better 
drilled  than  many  of  those  whose  regiments  had 
broken  to  pieces  on  the  day  before,  and  strict 
measures  were  taken,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  the 
miscellaneous  thronging  back  to  places  of  safety 
in  the  rear.  They  stood  up  to  their  work  and 
did  their  duty  manfully. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  whether  from 
change  of  commanders  or  some  other  cause,  the 
rebels  were  pursuing  a  different  policy  in  massing 
their  forces.  On  Sunday  the  heaviest  fighting 
had  been  done  on  the  left.  This  morning  they 
seemed  to  make  less  determined  resistance  here, 
while  toward  the  centre  and  right  the  ground  was 
more  obstinately  contested,  and  the  struggle 
longer  prolonged. 

Till  half- past  ten  o’clock,  Nelson  advanced 
slowly  but  steadily,  sweeping  his  long  lines  over 
the  ground  of  our  sore  defeat  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  forward  over  scores  of  rebel  dead,  resist- 
lessly  pressing  back  the  jaded  and  wearied  en¬ 
emy.  The  rebels  had  received  but  few  reenforce¬ 
ments  during  the  night,  their  men  were  exhaust¬ 
ed  with  their  desperate  contest  of  the  day  before, 
and  manifestly  dispirited  by  the  evident  fact  that 
notwithstanding  their  well-laid  plans  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  detail,  they  were  fighting  Grant  and  Buell 
combined. 

Gradually,  as  Nelson  pushed  forward  his  lines 
under  heavy  musketry,  the  enemy  fell  back,  till 
about  half- past  ten,  when,  under  cover  of  the 
heavy  timber  and  a  furious  cannonading,  they 
made  a  general  rally.  Our  forces,  flushed  with 
their  easy  victory,  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
sudden  onset,  where  retreat  had  been  all  they  had 
been  seeing  before.  Suddenly  the  rebel  masses 
were  hurled  against  our  lines  with  tremendous 
force.  Our  men  halted,  wavered,  and  fell  tack. 
At  this  critical  juncture  Oapt.  Terrell’s  regular 
battery  came  dashing  up.  Scarcely  taking  time 
to  unlimber,  he  was  loading  and  sighting  his 
pieces  before  the  caissons  had  turned,  and  in  an 
instant  was  tossing  shell  from  twenty-four-pound 
howitzers  into  the  compact  and  advancing  rebel 
ranks. 

Here  was  the  turning-point  of  the  battle  on  the 
left.  The  rebels  were  only  checked,  not  halted. 
On  they  came.  Horse  after  horse  from  the  bat¬ 
teries  was  picked  off.  Every  private  at  one  of 
the  howitzers  fell,  and  the  gun  was  worked  by 
Capt.  Terrell  himself  and  a  corporal.  Still  the 
rebels  advanced,  till,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  a 
regiment  dashed  up  from  our  line,  and  saved  the 
disabled  piece.  Then  for  two  hours  artillery  and 
musketry  at  close  range.  At  last  they  began  to 
waver.  Our  men  pressed  on,  pouring  in  deadly 
volleys.  Just  then  Buell,  who  assumed  the  gen- 
oral  direction  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  came  up. 
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At  a  glance  he  saw  the  chance.  “  Forward  at 
double-quick  by  brigades !”  Our  men  leaped  for¬ 
ward  as  if  they  had  been  tied,  and  were  only  too 
much  rejoiced  at  suddenly  finding  themselves 
able  to  move.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  rebels 
fell  back.  Faster  and  faster  they  ran,  less  and 
less  resistance  was  made  to  the  advance.  At  last 
the  front  camps  on  the  left  were  reached,  and  by 
half-past  two  that  point  was  cleared.  The  rebels 
had  been  steadily  swept  back  over  the  ground 
they  had  won,  with  heavy  loss  as  they  fell  into 
confusion ;  we  had  retaken  all  our  own  guns  lost 
here  the  day  before,  and  one  or  two  from  the  re¬ 
bels  were  left  as  trophies,  to  tell  in  after-days 
how  bravely  that  great  victory  over  treason  in 
Tennessee  was  won. 

ADVANCE  OF  CRITTENDEN’S  DIVISION. 

I  have  sketched  the  advance  of  Nelson.  Next 
to  him  came  Crittenden.  He  too  swept  forward 
over  his  ground  to  the  front  some  distance  before 
finding  the  foe.  Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock, 
however,  while  keeping  Smith’s  brigade  on  his 
left  up  even  with  Nelson’s  flank,  and  joining 
Boyle’s  brigade  to  McCook  on  the  right,  in  the 
grand  advance,  they  came  upon  the  enemy  with 
a  battery  in  position,  and  well  supported.  Smith 
dashed  his  brigade  forward  ;  there  was  sharp, 
close  work  with  musketry,  and  the  rebels  fled, 
leaving  us  three  pieces — a  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
and  two  brass  six-pounders.  But  they  cost  the 
gallant  Thirteenth  Ohio  dear.  Major  Ben.  Piatt 
Runkle  fell,  mortally  wounded.  Softly  may  he 
sleep,  and  green  grow  the  laurels  over  his  hon¬ 
ored  grave.  None  worthier  wear  them  living. 

For  half  an  hour  perhaps  the  storm  raged 
around  these  captured  guns.  Then  came  the  re¬ 
flex  rebel  wave  that  had  hurled  Nelson  back. 
Crittenden,  too,  caught  its  full  force.  The  re¬ 
bels  swept  up  to  the  batteries,  around  them,  and 
on  down  after  our  retreating  column.  But  the 
two  brigades,  like  those  of  Nelson  to  their  left, 
took  a  fresh  position,  faced  the  foe,  and  held 
their  ground.  Mendenhall’s  and  Bartlett’s  bat¬ 
teries  now  began  shelling  the  infantry  that  alone 
opposed  them.  Before  abandoning  the  guns  so 
briefly  held,  they  had  spiked  them  with  mud , 
and  the  novel  expedient  was  perfectly  successful. 
From  that  time  till  after  one  o’clock,  while  the 
fight  raged  back  and  forth  over  the  same  ground, 
the  rebels  did  not  succeed  in  firing  a  shot  from 
their  mud-spiked  artillery. 

At  last  our  brigades  began  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage  again.  Crittenden  pushed  them  steadily 
forward.  Mendenhall  (with  his  accomplished 
first  Lieutenant  Parsons,  one  of  our  Western 
Reserve  West-Pointers)  and  Bartlett  poured  in 
their  shell.  A  rush  for  the  contested  battery, 
and  it  is  ours  again.  The  rebels  retreated  toward 
the  left.  Smith  and  Boyle,  holding  the  infantry 
well  in  hand,  Mendenhall  again  got  their  ran<m 
and  poured  in  shell  on  the  new  position.  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  against  them  as  against 
their  comrades  to  Nelson’s  front,  and  they  were 
soon  in  full  retreat. 

Just  then  Brig. -Gen.  Thomas  J.  Woods’  ad¬ 


vance  brigade  from  his  approaching  division  came 
up.  It  was  too  late  for  the  fight,  but  it  relieved 
Crittenden’s  weary  fellows,  and  pushed  on  after 
the  rebels,  until  they  were  found  to  have  left  our 
most  advanced  camps. 

m’cook’s  advance. 

Thus  the  left  was  saved.  Meanwhile  McCook, 
with  as  magnificent  regiments  as  ever  came  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  from  any  army  of 
volunteers  in  the  world,  was  doing  equally  well 
toward  the  centre.  His  division  was  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  save  great  effusion  of  blood, 
while  equally  important  results  were  attained. 
Thus  the  reserves  were  kept  as  much  as  possible 
from  under  fire,  while  those  to  the  front  were  en¬ 
gaged.  The  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  will  show 
that,  while  as  heavy  fighting  was  done  here  as 
anywhere  on  the  right  or  centre,  the  casualties 
are  fewer  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  would  scarcely  be  interesting  to  prolong  de¬ 
tails  where  the  course  of  one  division  so  nearly 
resembled  that  of  the  others.  But  let  me  sketch 
the  close.  An  Illinois  battery,  serving  in  the 
division,  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  Sixth  In¬ 
diana  was  ordered  to  its  relief.  A  rapid  rush ; 
close  musketry  firing ;  no  need  of  bayonets  here ; 
the  battery  is  safe.  The  enemy  are  to  the  front 
and  right.  Advancing  and  firing  right  oblique, 
the  Sixth  pushes  on.  The  rebel  colors  fall.  An¬ 
other  volley ;  they  fall  again.  Another  volley  ; 
yet  once  more  the  colors  drop.  There  is  fatality 
in  it;  so  the  rebels  seem  to  think  at  least,  as 
they  wheel  and  disappear. 

And  then  Rousseau’s  brigade  is  drawn  off,  in 
splendid  style,  as  if  coming  in  from  parade,  con¬ 
scious  of  some  grand  master  of  reviews  watching 
their  movements.  So  there  was — the  rebel  gen¬ 
eral.  As  he  saw  the  brigade  filing  back,  he  push¬ 
ed  his  forces  forward  again.  Kirk’s  brigade  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  them,  coming  out  of  the  woods 
into  an  open  field  to  do  so.  They  were  met  by 
a  tremendous  fire,  which  threw  a  battalion  of  reg¬ 
ulars  in  front  of  them  (under  Major  Oliver,  I 
think)  into  some  confusion.  They  retire  to  re¬ 
form,  and  meanwhile  down  drops  the  brigade, 
flat  on  the  ground.  Then,  as  the  front  is  clear, 
they  spring  up,  charge  across  the  open  field  — 
never  mind  the  falling  —  straight  on,  on  to  the 
woods— under  cover,  with  the  enemy  driven  back 
by  the  impetuous  advance.  And  now  he  rallies. 
Fierce  musketry  firing  sweeps  the  woods.  They 
advance — thirty  rods  perhaps — when  the  Twenty 
ninth  Indiana  gets  into  a  marsh,  and  fills  par¬ 
tially  to  the  rear.  Heavier  comes  the  leaden  hail. 
Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  both  fall  back  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods ;  they  rally  and  advance ;  again 
they  are  hurled  back  ;  again  they  start  forward ; 
and  this  time  they  come  in  on  the  vulnerable 
points.  The  enemy  flees.  Col.  Waggoner’s  Fif¬ 
teenth  Indiana  comes  up  to  the  support ;  the  en¬ 
emy  disappear ;  fresh  troops  take  their  places, 
and  for  them  the  fight  is  ended.  I  might  de¬ 
scribe  similar  deeds  of  Willich’s  and  Harrison’s 
regiments,  but  “from  one  learn  all.” 
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m’ CLERK  AND  AND  HURLBUT. 

Farther  to  the  right,  McClernand  and  Hurlbut 
were  gallantly  coming  on  with  their  jaded  men. 
The  soldiers  would  fight — that  was  the  great  les¬ 
son  of  the  battle.  If  surprised,  and  driven  off  in 
consequence  of  surprise,  that  can  hardly  be  wholly 
charged  on  them.  Four  times  McClernand  re¬ 
gained  and  lost  again  the  ground  to  the  front  of 
his  division.  Similar  were  Hurlbut’ s  fortunes. 

But  I  must  abandon  these  details.  Beginning 
at  the  left,  we  have  followed  the  wave  of  successes 
that  swept  us  forward  again,  from  spot  to  spot, 
over  the  hard-lost  fields  of  Sunday — our  paeans 
of  victory,  the  wild  cheers  of  our  successful 
soldiers,  sounding  the  requiem  of  the  fallen  rebels, 
who  have  atoned  for  their  treason  by  the  brave 
man’s  death.  Nelson,  Crittenden,  McCook,  Hurl¬ 
but,  McClernand  have  borne  their  divisions 
through  the  tray.  It  lasted  longer  on  the  right, 
and  was  as  rarely  interesting  as  the  chess-game 
of  a  master.  Let  us  trace  it  through. 

lew.  Wallace’s  movements. 

In  speaking  of  the  beginning  of  Monday’s  bat¬ 
tle,  I  mentioned  Major-Gen.  Lew.  Wallace’s  open¬ 
ing  the  ball  at  seven  o’clock,  by  shelling  with  en¬ 
filading  fires  a  rebel  battery.  A  few  shots  de¬ 
monstrated  to  the  rebels  that  their  position  was 
untenable.  The  instant  Sherman  came  in  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  left,  Wallace  advanced  his  infantry.  The 
rebel  battery  at  once  limbered  up  and  got  out  of 
the  way.  The  advance  had  withdrawn  the  division 
from  Sherman.  Making  a  left  half-wheel,  to  get 
back  into  the  neighborhood  of  our  line,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  some  two  hundred  yards,  which  brought 
them  to  a  little  elevation,  with  a  broad  open 
stretch  to  the  front. 

As  the  division  halted  on  the  crest  of  the  swell, 
there  passed  before  them  a  rare  vision.  Away  to 
the  front  were  woods.  Through  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  skirting  the  fields,  the  head  of  a  rebel 
column  appeared,  marching  past  in  splendid  style 
on  the  double-quick.  Banner  after  banner  ap¬ 
peared;  the  “stars  and  bars”  formed  a  long  line, 
stretching  parallel  with  Wallace’s  line  of  battle. 
Regiment  after  regiment  followed  on,  the  line 
lengthened,  and  doubled  and  trebled;  the  head 
of  the  column  was  out  of  sight,  and  still  they 
came.  Twenty  regiments  were  counted  passing 
through  these  woods.  The  design  was  plain. 
The  rebels  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  forcing 
their  way  through  our  left,  and  now  the  manifest 
attempt  was  to  turn  our  right. 

Batteries  were  ordered  up — Thompson’s  and 
Thurber’s — and  the  whole  column  was  shelled 
as  it  passed.  The  rebels  rapidly  threw  their  ar¬ 
tillery  into  position,  and  a  brisk  cannonading  be¬ 
gan.  After  a  time,  while  the  fight  still  rested 
with  the  artillery,  the  rebels  opened  a  new  and 
destructive  battery  to  the  right,  which  our  men 
soon  learned  to  know  as  “  Watson’s  Louisiana 
Battery,”  from  the  marks  on  the  ammunition- 
boxes  they  forced  it  from  time  to  time  to  leave 
behind. 

Batteries,  with  a  brigade  of  supporting  infantry, 
were  now  moved  forward  over  open  fields  under 


heavy  fire,  to  contend  against  this  new  assailant. 
The  batteries  opened,  the  sharpshooters  were 
thrown  out  to  the  front  to  pick  off  the  rebel  ar¬ 
tillerists,  the  brigade  was  ordered  down  on  its 
face  to  protect  it  from  the  flying  shell  and  grape. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  contest  lasted,  while 
the  body  of  the  division  was  still  delayed,  waiting 
for  Sherman.  By  ten  o’clock  Sherman’s  right, 
under  Col.  Marsh,  came  up.  He  started  to  move 
across  the  fields.  The  storm  of  musketry  and 
grape  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell  back  in 
good  order.  Again  he  started  on  the  double,  and 
gained  the  woods.  The  Louisiana  battery  was 
turned ;  Marsh’s  position  left  it  subject  to  fire  in 
flank  and  front,  and  it  fled.  The  other  rebel  bat¬ 
teries  at  once  did  the  same ;  and  Wallace’s  divi¬ 
sion,  up  in  an  instant,  now  that  a  master  move 
had  swept  the  board,  pushed  forward.  Before 
them  were  broad  fallow  fields,  then  a  woody  little 
ravine,  then  corn-fields,  then  woods. 

The  left  brigade  was  sent  forward.  It  crossed 
the  fallow  fields,  under  ordinary  fire,  then  gained 
the  ravine,  and  was  rushing  across  the  corn-fields, 
when  the  same  Louisiana  steel  rifled  guns  opened 
on  them.  Dashing  forward  they  reached  a  little 
ground  -  swell,  behind  which  they  dropped  like 
dead  men,  while  skirmishers  were  sent  forward 
to  silence  the  troublesome  battery.  The  skir¬ 
mishers  crawled  forward  till  they  gained  a  little 
knoll,  not  more  than  seventy-five  yards  from  the 
battery.  Of  course  the  battery  opened  on  them. 
They  replied,  if  not  so  noisily,  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  In  a  few  minutes  the  battery  was  driven 
off,  with  artillerists  killed,  horses  shot  down,  and 
badly  crippled  every  way.  But  the  affair  cost  us 
a  brave  man — Lieut. -Colonel  Garber — who  could 
not  control  his  enthusiasm  at  the  conduct  of  the 
skirmishers,  and  in  his  excitement  incautiously 
exposed  himself.  All  this  while  rebel  regiments 
were  pouring  up  to  attack  the  audacious  brigade 
that  was  supporting  the  skirmishers,  and  fresh 
regiments  from  Wallace’s  division  came  up  in 
time  to  checkmate  the  game. 

But  the  battery  was  silenced.  “  Forward,” 
was  the  division  order.  Rushing  across  the  torn- 
fields  under  heavy  fire,  they  now  met  the  rebels 
face  to  face  in  the  woods.  The  contest  was  quick' 
decisive.  Close,  sharp,  continuous  musketry  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  rebels  fell  back. 

Here,  unfortunately  Sherman’s  right  gave  way. 
W allace’s  flank  was  exposed.  He  instantly  formed 
Col.  Wood’s  (Seventy-sixth  Ohio)  in  a  new  line 
of  battle,  in  right  angles  with  the  real  one,  and 
with  orders  to  protect  the  flank.  The  Eleventh 
Indiana  was  likewise  here  engaged  in  a  sharp  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  enemy  attempting  to  flank, 
and  for  a  time  the  contest  waxed  fierce.  But 
Sherman  soon  filled  the  place  of  his  broken  regi¬ 
ments;  again  Wallace’s  division  poured  forward, 
and  again  the  enemy  gave  way. 

By  two  o’clock  the  division  was  into  the  woods 
again,  and  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  advanced 
under  a  continuous  storm  of  shot.  Then  another 
contest  or  two  with  batteries — always  met  with 
skirmishers  and  sharp-shooting — then,  by  four 
o’clock,  two  hours  later  than  on  the  right,  a  gen- 
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eral  rebel  retreat — then  pursuit,  recall,  and  en¬ 
campment  on  the  old  grounds  of  Sherman’s  divi¬ 
sion,  in  the  very  tents  from  which  those  regi¬ 
ments  were  driven  that  hapless  Sunday  morning. 

Ihe  camps  were  regained.  The  rebels  were  re¬ 
pulsed.  Iheir  attack  had  failed.  TVe  stood  where 
w«  began.  Rebel  cavalry  were  within  half  a  mile 
of  us..  The  retreating  columns  were  within  strik¬ 
ing  distance.  But  we  had  regained  our  camps. 


And  so  ended  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing 

o  O* 

THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  an  estimate ; 
but  I  have  made  the  estimate  with  some  care' 
going  to  the  adjutants  of  different  regiments  that 
had  been  in  as  heavy  fighting  as  any  —  getting 
statements  of  their  losses,  sure  to  be  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  accurate,  and  approximating  thus 
from  the  loss  of  a  dozen  regiments  to  the  proba¬ 
ble  loss  of  all.  I  have  ridden  over  the  grounds, 
— have  seen  the  dead  and  wounded  lying  over 
the  field— have  noted  the  numbers  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  and  on  the  boats.  As  the  result  of  it  all,  I 
do  not  believe  our  loss  in  hilled  and  wounded 
will  number  over  five  thousand.  The  question 
of  prisoners  is  another  matter. 

TnE  NUMBERS  ENGAGED. 

The  best  opinions  of  the  strength  with  which 
the  lebels  attacked  us  place  their  numbers  at 
sixty  thousand.  They  may  have  been  reenforced 
five  to  ten  thousand  Sunday  night. 

Grant  had  scarcely  forty  thousand  effective 
men  on  Sunday.  Of  these,  half  a  dozen  regi¬ 
ments  were  utterly  raw— had  scarcely  had  their 
guns  long  enough  to  know  how  to  handle  them. 
Some  were  supplied  with  weapons  on  their  way 

Buell  crossed  three  divisions  that  took  part  in 
the  action— Nelson’s,  Crittenden’s,  and  McCook’s, 
-they  numbered  say  twenty  thousand— a  liberal 
estimate.  Lew  Wallace  came  up  on  Monday 
with  say  seven  thousand  more.  That  gives  us' 
counting  the  Sunday  men  as  all  effective  again 
sixty-seven  thousand  on  Monday,  on  our  side' 
against  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  rebels.  It  was 
not  numbers  that  gained  us  the  day,  it  was  fight¬ 
ing.  All  honor  to  our  Northern  soldiers  for  it. 

Agate. 

GEN.  HURLBUT’S  report. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Division,  ) 
Army  of  West-Tennessee,  April  12,  1862.  f 

Capt.  John  A.  Baiclins,  Assistant  Adjutant- 

{jrGlt&i  CL(j 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  brief,  the 
part  taken  by  my  division  in  the  battle  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  April. 

On  Sunday  morning,  April  sixth,  about  half¬ 
past  seven  a.m.,  I  received  a  message  from  Brfo  - 
Gen.  Sherman,  that  he  was  attacked  in  force,  and 
heavily  upon  his  left. 

I  immediately  ordered  Col.  J.  C.  Veatch  com¬ 
manding  the  Second  brigade,  to  proceed  to  the 
le,ft  °f  G®n-  S;ier'™n-  This  brigade,  consisting 
ot  the  I  wenty-fifth  Indiana,  Fourteenth  Fifi 
teenth,  and  Forty-sixth  Illinois,  was  in  march  in 


ten  minutes,  arrived  on  Gen.  Sherman’s  line 
rapidly,  and  went  into  action.  I  must  refer  to 
Col.  Veatch  s  report  for  the  particulars  of  that 
day. 

Receiving  in  a  few  moments  a  pressing  request 
for  aid  from  Bng.-Gen.  Prentiss,  I  took  command 
in  person  of  the  First  and  Third  brigades,  re- 
sf'tiy5  commanded  by  Col.  N.  G.  Williams, 

°f  mu6  ,l0Wa’  and  Brig-*Gen.  J.  G.  Laumann! 

The  First  brigade  consisted  of  the  Third  Iowa, 
Forty-first  Illinois,  Twenty-eighth  Illinois,  and 
thirty-second  Illinois. 

The  Third  brigade  of  the  Thirty-first  Indiana, 
Forty-fourth  Indiana,  Seventeenth  Kentucky,  and 
Twenty-fifth  Kentucky.  In  addition,  1  took 
™  “eu.the  and  second  battalions  of  the 
fifth  Ohio  cavalry;  Mann’s  light  battery,  four 
pieces,  commanded  by  First  Lieut.  E  Brotz 
maim  ;  Ross’s  battery,  Second  Michigan,  and 
Meyer  s  battery,  Thirteenth  Ohio. 

As  we  drew  near  the  rear  and  left  of  Gen 
Prentiss  s  line  his  regiments,  in  broken  masses, 
dn  ted  through  my  advance,  that  gallant  officer 
making  every  effort  to  rally  them. 

I  formed  my  line  of  battle  —  the  First  brigade 
thrown  to  the  front  on  the  southerly  side  of  a 
large  open  field  —  the  Third  brigade  continuing 
the  line  with  an  obtuse  angle  around  the  other 
sfoe  of  the  field,  and  extending  some  distance 
into  the  brush  and  timber.  Mann’s  battery  was 
placed  in  the  angle  of  the  lines,  Ross’s  battery 
some  distance  to  the  left,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Ohio  battery  on  the  right  and  somewhat  advanced 
in  cover  of  the  timber,  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
nre  upon  the  open  ground  in  front,  and  waited 
for  the  attack. 

•  iSing!e  ™ot  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  struck 
in  Meyer’s  Thirteenth  Ohio  battery,  when  officers 
and  men,  with  a  common  impulse  of  disgraceful 
cowardice,  abandoned  the  entire  battery— horses 
caissons,  and  guns— and  fled,  and  I  saw  them  no 
more  until  Tuesday.  I  called  for  volunteers 
horn  the  artillery,  the  call  was  answered,  and  ten 
gallant  men  from  Mann’s  battery  and  Ross’s  bat¬ 
tery  brought  in  the  horses,  which  were  wild  and 
spiked  the  guns.  ’ 

The  attack  commenced  on  the  Third  brigade 
through  the  thick  timber,  and  was  met  and  re- 
Pe.,fi  ^  a  steady  and  continuous  fire,  which 
rolled  the  enemy  back  in  confusion  after  some 
hall-hour  of  struggle,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded  The  glimmer  of  bayonets  on  the  left 
and  front  of  the  First  brigade  showed  a  large 
force  of  the  enemy  gathering,  and  an  attack  was 
soon  made  on  the  Forty-first  Illinois  and  Twenty- 
eighth  on  the  left  of  the  brigade,  and  the  Thirty- 
second  Illinois  and  Third  Iowa  on  the  right  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  force  of  very  steady  and 
gallant  troops  formed  in  columns,  doubled  on  the 
centre,  and  advanced  over  the  open  field  in  front, 
they  were  allowed  to  approach  within  four  hun- 
yards  when  fire  was  opened  from  Mann’s 
and  Ross  s  batteries,  and  from  the  two  right  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  First  brigade,  and  Seventeenth  and 
1  wenty-fifth  Kentucky,  which  were  thrown  for¬ 
ward  slightly,  so  as  to  flank  the  column.  Under 
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this  withering  fire  they  vainly  attempted  to  de¬ 
ploy,  but  soon  broke  and  fell  back  under  cover, 
leaving  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead 
and  wounded  as  evidence  how  our  troops  main¬ 
tained  their  position.  The  attack  on  the  left  was 
also  repulsed,  but  as  the  ground  was  covered 
Wilh  brush  the  loss  could  not  be  judged. 

Gen.  Prentiss  having  succeeded  in  raiding  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  command,  I  permitted 
him  to  pass  to  the  front  of  the  right  of  my  Third 
brigade,  where  they  redeemed  their  honor  by 
maintaining  that  line  for  some  time  while  ammu¬ 
nition  was  supplied  to  my  regiments.  A  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  right  and  left  of  my  line  were 
readily  repelled,  until  I  was  compelled  to  order 
Ross’s  battery  to  the  rear,  on  account  of  its  loss 
in  men  and  horses.  During  all  this  time  Mann’s 
batterjr  maintained  its  fire  steadily,  effectively, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  under  the  excellent 
handling  of  Lieut.  E.  Brotzmann. 

For  five  hours  these  brigades  maintained  their 
position  under  repeated  and  heavy  attacks,  and 
endeavored  with  their  thin  ranks  to  hold  the 
space  between  Stuart’s  and  McClernand’s,  and 
did  check  every  attempt  to  penetrate  the  lines. 

When,  about  three  o’clock,  Col.  Stuart,  on 
my  left,  sent  me  word  that  he  was  driven  in,  and 
that  I  would  be  flanked  on  the  left  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  decide  at  once 
to  abandon  either  the  right  or  left.  I  considered 
that  Gen.  Prentiss  could,  with  the  left  of  Gen. 
McClernand’s  troops,  probably  hold  the  right, 
and  sent  him  notice  to  reach  out  toward  the 
right,  and  drop  back  steadily  parallel  with  my 
First  brigade,  while  I  rapidly  moved  Gen.  Lau- 
mann  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  called  up 
two  twenty -pounder  pieces  of  Major  Caven- 
der’s  battalion  to  check  the  advance  of  the  ene¬ 
my  upon  the  First  brigade.  These  pieces  were 
taken  into  action  by  Dr.  Corvine,  the  surgeon  of 
the  battalion,  and  Lieut.  Edwards,  and  effectually 
checked  the  enemy  for  half  an  hour,  giving  me 
time  to  draw  off  my  crippled  artillery,  and  to 
form  a  new  front  with  the  Third  brigade.  In  a 
few  minutes  two  Texan  regiments  crossed  the 
ridge  separating  my  line  from  Stuart’s  former 
one,  while  other  troops  also  advanced. 

Willard’s  battery  was  thrown  into  position, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Wood,  and  opened 
with  great  effect  on  the  Lone  Star  flags,  until 
their  line  of  fire  was  obstructed  by  the  charge  of 
the  Third  brigade,  which,  after  delivering  its  fire 
with  great  steadiness,  charged  full  up  the  hill, 
and  drove  the  enemy  three  hundred  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  Perceiving  that  a  heavy  force  was 
closing  on  the  left  between  my  line  and  the  river, 
while  heavy  fire  continued  on  the  right  and  front, 

I  ordered  the  line  to  fall  back.  The  retreat  was 
made  quietly  and  steadily,  and  in  good  order.  I 
had  hoped  to  make  a  stand  on  the  line  of  my 
camp,  but  masses  of  the  enemy  were  pressing 
rapidly  on  each  flank,  while  their  light  artillery 
was  closing  rapidly  in  the  rear.  On  reaching 
the  twcnty-four-pounder  siege-guns  in  battery, 
near  the  river,  I  again  succeeded  in  forming  line 
of  battle  in  rear  of  the  guns,  and  by  direction  of 
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Major-Gen.  Grant  I  assumed  command  of  all 
troops  that  came  up.  Broken  regiments  and  dis¬ 
ordered  battalions  came  into  line  gradually  upon 
my  division. 

Major  Cavender  posted  six  of  his  twenty- 
pound  pieces  on  my  right,  and  I  sent  my  Aid  to 
establish  the  light  artillery  —  all  that  could  be 
found — on  my  left.  Many  officers  and  men  un¬ 
known  to  me,  and  whom  I  never  desire  to  know, 
fled  in  confusion  through  the  line.  Many  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers  and  brave  officers  rallied  steadily  on 
the  new  line.  I  passed  to  the  right,  and  found 
mj^self  in  communication  with  Gen.  Sherman, 
and  received  his  instructions.  In  a  short  time 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
led  by  the  Eighteenth  Louisiana,  but  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  steady  and  murderous  fire  of  the 
artillery.  Dr.  Corvine  again  took  charge  of  one 
of  the  heavy  twenty-four-pounders,  and  the  line 
of  fire  of  that  gun  was  the  one  upon  which  the 
other  pieces  concentrated.  Gen.  Sherman’s  ar¬ 
tillery  also  was  rapidly  engaged,  and  after  an 
artillery  contest  of  some  duration  the  enemy  fell 
back. 

Capt.  Gwin,  U.  S.  N.,  had  called  upon  me  by 
one  of  his  officers  to  mark  the  place  the  gunboats 
might  take  to  open  their  fire.  I  advised  him  to 
take  position  on  the  left  of  my  camp-ground,  and 
open  fire  as  soon  as  our  fire  was  within  that  line. 
He  did  so,  and  from  my  own  observation  and  the 
statement  of  prisoners  his  fire  was  most  effectual 
in  stopping  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  night.  About  dusk  the  firing 
ceased.  I  advanced  my  division  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  front,  threw  out  pickets,  and  officers 
and  men  bivouacked  in  a  heavy  storm  of  rain. 
About  twelve  p.m.  Gen.  Nelson’s  leading  col¬ 
umns  passed  my  line  and  went  to  the  front,  and 
I  called  in  my  advanced  guard.  The  remnant  of 
my  division  was  reunited,  Col.  Veatch  with  the 
Second  brigade  having  joined  me  about  half-past 
four  p.m.  * 

It  appears  from  his  report,  which  I  desire  may 
be  taken  as  part  of  mine,  that  soon  after  arriving 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  morning,  the  line  of 
troops  in  front  broke  and  fled  through  the  lines 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Forty-sixth  Illinois,  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  left  the  Fifteenth  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire,  which  they  gallantly  returned. 
Lieut. -Col.  Ellis  and  Major  Goddard  were  killed 
here  early  in  the  action,  and  the  regiment  fell 
back.  The  same  misfortune,  from  the  yielding 
of  the  front  line,  threw  the  Forty-sixth  Illinois 
into  confusion,  and  although  the  fire  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Forty-sixth  with  great  spirit,  the 
opposing  force  drove  back  this  unsupported  regi¬ 
ment,  Col.  Davis  in  person  bringing  off  the  colors, 
in  which  gallant  act  he  was  severely  wounded. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Indiana  and  Fourteenth  Il¬ 
linois  changed  front  and  held  their  ground  on  the 
new  alignment  until  ordered  to  form  on  the  left 
of  Gen.  McClernand’s  command.  The  Fifteenth 
and  Forty-sixth  were  separated  from  the  brigade, 
but  fell  into  line  with  Gen.  McClernand’s  right. 

The  battle  was  sustained  in  this  position — the 
left  resting  near  my  headquarters  until  the  left 
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wing  was  driven  in.  The  Second  brigade  fell 
back  toward  the  river,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  First  and  Third,  and  reunited  at  the  heavy 
guns.  This  closes  the  history  of  Sunday’s  battle, 
so  far  as  this  division  is  concerned. 

.  On  Monday,  about  eight  o’clock  a.m.,  my  di¬ 
vision  was  formed  in  line  close  to  the  river-bank, 
and  I  obtained  a  few  crackers  for  my  men.  About 
nine  a.m.,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant  to  move 
up  to  the  support  of  Gen.  McClernand,  then  en¬ 
gaged  near  his  own  camp  with  the  First  brigade 
and  Mann’s  battery.  I  moved  forward  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Rowley,  Aid-de-Cainp,  and 
formed  line  on  the  left  of  Gen.  McClernand,  with 
whom  that  brigade  and  battery  remained  during 
the  entire  day,  taking  their  full  share  of  the  va¬ 
ried  fortunes  of  that  division  in  the  gallant  charges 
and  the  desperate  resistance  which  checkered  the 
field.  1  am  under  great  obligations  to  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clernand  for  the  honorable  mention  he  has  per¬ 
sonally  given  to  my  troops,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  his  official  report  shows  the  same,  and  as 
they  fought  under  his  immediate  eye,  and  as  he 
was  in  chief  command,  I  leave  this  to  him. 

The  Second  and  Third  brigades  went  into  action 
elsewhere,  and  again  I  am  compelled  to  refer  to  the 
reports  of  their  immediate  commanders,  only  say¬ 
ing  the  Second  brigade  led  the  charge  ordered  by 
Gen.  Grant,  until  recalled  by  Major-Gen.  Buell, 
and  that  the  Third  brigade  was  deeply  and  fierce¬ 
ly  engaged  on  the  right  of  Gen.  McClernand,  suc¬ 
cessfully  stopping  a  movement  to  flank  his  right, 
and  holding  their  ground  until  the  firing  ceased! 
About  one  o’clock  of  that  day,  (Monday,)  Gen. 
McCook  having  closed  up  with  Gen.  McClernand, 
and  the  enemy  demonstrating  in  great  force  on 
the  left,  I  went,  by  the  request  of  Gen.  McCler¬ 
nand,  to  the  rear  of  his  line,  to  bring  up  fresh 
troops,  and  was  engaged  in  pressing  them  for¬ 
ward  until  the  steady  advance  of  Gen.  Buell  on 
the  extreme  left,  the  firmness  of  the  centre,  and 
the  closing  in  from  the  right  of  Generals  Sherman 
and  Wallace  determined  the  success  of  the  day, 
when  I  called  in  my  exhausted  brigades,  and  led 
them  to  their  camps.  The  ground  was  such  on 
Sunday  that  I  was  unable  to  use  cavalry.  Col. 
laylor’s  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle  until  near  one  o’clock,  in  the  hope 
that  some  opening  might  offer  for  the  use  of  this 
arm.  None  appearing,  I  ordered  the  command 
withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  shot. 

They  were  not  in  action  again  until  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Monday,  when  they  were  ordered  to  the 
front,  but  returned  to  their  camps.  Their  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  will  be  no  doubt  reported  by  the 
officer  who  conducted  the  special  expedition  of 
which  they  made  part.  On  Sunday  the  cavalry 
lost  one  man  killed,  six  wounded,  and  eight  horses 
before  they  were  withdrawn.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  Ross’s  battery  was  captured  on  Sunday 
in  the-ravine  near  my  camp. 

For  the  officers  and  men  of  my  division  I  am  at 
a  loss  for  proper  words  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  courage  and  steadiness  ;  where  all 
did  their  duty  so  well,  I  fear  to  do  injustice  by 
specially  naming  any.  The  fearful  list  of  killed 


and  wounded  officers  in  my  division  shows  the 
amount  of  exposure  which  they  met,  Avhile  the 
returns  of  loss  among  the  privates  who  fell,  un¬ 
named,  but  heroic,  without  the  hope  of  special 
mention,  shouts  distinctly  that  the  rank  and  file 
w'ere  animated  by  a  true  devotion  and  as  firm  a 
courage  as  their  officers. 

Col.  Williams,  Third  Iowa,  commanding  First 
brigade,  was  disabled  early  in  the  action  of  Sun- 
day,  by  a  cannon-shot,  which  killed  his  horse  and 
paralyzed  him,  from  which  he  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered.  The  command  of  the  brigade  devolved 
on  Col.  Pugh  of  the  Forty-first  Illinois,  who  led  it 
steadily  and  well  through  the  entire  battle.  Col. 
Pugh  desires  special  mention  to  be  made  of 
Lieut.  F.  Sessions  of  Third  Iowa,  A.  A.  A.  Gen¬ 
eral.  My  own  observations  confirm  his  report 
and  I  recommend  Lieut.  Sessions  to  the  favor¬ 
able  consideration  of  the  department. 

Col.  A.  K.  Johnston,  Twenty-eighth  Illinois 
was  under  my  own  eye  during  both  days.  I 
bear  willing  testimony  to.  the  perfect  coolness  and 
thorough  handling  of  his  regiment  throughout 
the  whole  time,  and  to  the  fact  that'  his  regiment 
halted  as  a  rear-guard  on  Sunday  afternoon,  dur¬ 
ing  the  retreat,  by  his  personal  order,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  me  for  orders  before  he  closed  into  line. 

Col.  Logan,  of  the  Thirty-second,  was  severely 
wounded  on  Sunday ;  the  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the 
Forty-first  fell  about  the  same  time,  both  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty. 

So  great  were  the  casualties  among  the  officers, 
that  the  Third  Iowa  went  into  action  on  Monday 
in  command  of  a  First  Lieutenant. 

To  Col.  Yeatch,  commanding  Second  brigade 
my  thanks  are  due  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
handled  his  brigade  on  detached  duty,  and  I  refer 
to  his  report  for  the  conduct  and  special  notice  of 
his  officers.  The  Government,  as  I  am  informed, 
has  recognised  his  former  services  by  promotion  ; 
if  not,  he  has  won  it  now. 

Brig. -Gen.  J.  G.  Lauman,  commanding  Third 
brigade,  took  command  only  the  day  before  the 
battle.  The  brigade  and  their  commander  know 
each  other  now.  I  saw  him  hold  the  right  of  my 
line  Sunday,  with  this  small  body  of  gallant  men 
only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
strong,  for  three  hours,  and  then  when  changed 
over  to  the  left,  repel  the  attack  of  twice  his 
force  for  a  full  hour  of  terrible  fighting,  closing 
by  the  most  gallant  and  successful  charge,  which 
gave  him  time  to  draw  off  his  force  in  order,  and 
in  comparative  safety.  His  report  renders’  full 
justice  to  his  officers,  among  whom  Col.  Reed  of 
the  Forty-fourth  Indiana  was  especially  distin¬ 
guished. 

My  own  thanks  have  been  personally  tendered 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  P’irst  Lieutenant  E.  Brotz 
inann,  commanding  Morris’s  battery,  and  to  this 
command.  This  battery  fought  both  days  under 
my  personal  inspection.  It  was  always  ready, 
effective  in  execution,  changing  position  promptly 
"  hen  required,  and  officers,  men,  and  horses 
steady  in  action. 

Having  lost  our  piece  on  Sunday,  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  the  fire  of  this  battery  throughout 
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Monday,  in  position  first  on  Gen.  MeClernand’s 
right,  then  on  his  centre,  and  then  on  the  left, 
they  everywhere  fulfilled  their  duty. 

I  specially  recommend  this  officer  for  promo¬ 
tion.  Capt.  Mann  of  this  battery  was  unable  to 
be  in  action. 

I  recommend  that  the  officers  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ohio  battery  be  mustered  out  of  service,  and  that 
the  men  and  material  remaining  may  be  applied 
to  filling  up  the  ranks  of  some  battery  which  has 
done  honor  to  the  service. 

My  personal  thanks  are  due  to  my  personal 
staff.  Capt.  S.  D.  Atkins,  A.  A.  A.  General,  who 
rose  from  a  sick-bed  and  was  with  me  until  I  or¬ 
dered  him  to  the  rear.  He  was  absent  about 
three  hours  and  returned  and  remained  through¬ 
out  the  battle. 

Lieut.  J.  C.  Long,  Ninth  Regular  infantry,  my 
Aid,  was  peculiarly  active,  energetic,  and  daring- 
in  conveying  my  orders  under  a  heavy  fire.  He 
was  fortunate  in  receiving  no  wound,  although 
one  ball  passed  through  his  cap,  and  one  through 
his  sleeve.  Lieut.  Beaver,  my  acting  A.  Q.  M., 
acted  as  Aid  with  great  coolness  and  courage,  and 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  Lieut.  W.  H. 
Dorchester  joined  me  as  a  volunteer  Aid  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  on  Monday. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  IIurlbut, 

Brigadier-Gen.  Commanding  Fourth  Division. 
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Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Total. 

Infantry, . 

308 

1417 

175 

1900 

Cavalry  and  Artillery, 

5 

32 

48 

85 

Total, . . 

813 

1449 

223 
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GENERAL  McCOOK’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  ) 
Field  of  Shiloh,  April  9.  j 

Capt.  James  B.  Fry,  A.A.G.,  Chief  of  Staff : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  report,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  inst.,  wdiilst  on  the 
march,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of 
Savannah,  Tenn.,  I  received  an  order  to  hasten 
forward  with  my  division,  with  three  days’  ra¬ 
tions  in  haversacks,  and  all  my  supply  of  am¬ 
munition.  On  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  baggage  -  train,  it  wras  impossible  for 
me  to  get  more  than  two  days’  rations,  and  the 
forty  rounds  of  cartridges  in  the  cartridge-boxes 
of  the  men.  I  hastened  forward,  arriving  at  Sa¬ 
vannah  at  seven  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  sixth  inst., 
with  my  entire  division,  except  the  Second  regi¬ 
ment  of  Virginia  cavalry,  which  was  left  to  guard 
the  baggage.  After  resting  my  men  two  hours, 

I  marched  to  the  river  with  Gen.  Rousseau’s  bri¬ 
gade,  ordering  the  other  brigades  and  the  artil¬ 
lery  to  follow  immediately.  Arriving  at  the 
steamboat  landing,  I  found  no  preparation  made 
whatever  to  convey  my  division  to  this  battle¬ 
field.  I  ordered  my  staff  aboard  boats  at  the 
Landing,  compelling  the  captains  to  get  out  of 
their  beds  and  prepare  their  boats  for  my  use.  .  I 
succeeded  in  embarking  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade.  I 


As  boats  arrived  I  pressed  them  into  service,  and 
embarked  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment  of  Illinois 
Volunteers,  belonging  to  Col.  Kirk’s  brigade,  and 
left  with  it  for  the  field,  leaving  instructions  at 
Savannah  for  the  other  portion  of  my  division  to 
follow  as  rapidly  as  means  of  transportation 
wTere  afforded.  Arriving  at  Pittsburgh  Landing 
at  half-past  five  a.m.,  on  the  seventh  inst.,  find¬ 
ing  General  Rousseau’s  brigade  disembarking,  I 
marched  forward  to  a  point  -where  I  believed  it 
would  be  of  the  most  importance.  I  there  met 
Gen.  Buell,  who  directed  me  to  form  my  line  of 
battle  writh  my  left  resting  near  Gen.  Crittenden’s 
right,  and  my  right  resting  toward  the  north.  I 
immediately  formed  this  line,  with  Gen.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  brigade,  upon  the  ground  designated,  my 
right  wing  being  without  support.  As  soon  as 
the  remainder  of  Col.  Kirk’s  brigade  arrived,  I 
placed  this  brigade  in  position  as  a  reserve. 
When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  I  or¬ 
dered  the  line  to  cross  a  ravine,  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  high  ground  in  front,  having  pre¬ 
viously  thrown  two  companies  from  each  regi¬ 
ment  of  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade  forward  as  skir¬ 
mishers.  The  line  became  immediately  engaged 
with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  main  at¬ 
tack  being  made  on  the  right.  Knowing  that  my 
right  had  no  support,  I  ordered  Col.  Kirk’s  bri¬ 
gade,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Stambaugh’s 
Seventy  -  seventh  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Vol¬ 
unteers,  forward  to  take  position  on  the  right  of 
Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade,  with  instructions  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  if  they  were  attacked  to 
hold  the  ground  at  every  hazard.  In  the  mean 
time  a  portion  of  Col.  Gibson’s  brigade  arrived ; 
and  I,  still  believing  that  the  heaviest  attack  was 
being  made  on  my  right,  ordered  Col.  Willich’s 
Thirty-second  Indiana  Volunteers  to  form  a  line 
in  the  rear  of  the  centre,  to  be  used  as  circum¬ 
stances  might  require.  The  enemy’s  attack  on 
the  right  and  centre  was  continuous  and  severe ; 
but  the  steady  valor  of  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade 
repulsed  him.  He  was  vigorously  pursued  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  when  he  received  large  re¬ 
enforcements,  and  rallied  among  the  tents  of  a 
portion  of  Gen.  McClernand’s  division,  from  which 
it  had  been  driven  on  the  sixth  inst.  Here,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  lost 
the  day  before,  the  enemy  made  a  desperate 
stand.  At  this  juncture,  Col.  Buckley’s  Fifth 
Kentucky  Volunteers  charged  and  captured  the 
two  guns  in  position,  with  four  more  of  the  same 
battery  partially  disabled,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  carry  off.  Here  General  Rousseau  had  the 
pleasure  of  retaking  General  McCiernand’s  head¬ 
quarters  ;  and  at  this  time,  it  is  supposed  that 
Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  fell,  as  his  body  was  found 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  this  encampment.  The 
enemy  fell  back  over  an  open  field  and  re-formed 
in  the  line  of  the  woods  beyond.  General  Rous¬ 
seau’s  brigade  advanced  into  the  open  field  to 
engage  him.  The  advance  of  my  division  had 
created  a  space  between  it  and  Gen.  Crittenden’s; 
and  the  enemy  began  massing  troops  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  gap  in  our  line,  made  unavoidable 
by  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  my  right 
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flank,  and  his  subsequent  retreat.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  ordered  Col.  Willich  to  advance  to  the  support 
of  Gen.  Rousseau’s  left,  and  to  give  the  enemy 
the  bayonet  as  soon  as  possible.  His  regiment 
filed  through  the  line  of  Kirk’s  brigade,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  right  when  the 
danger  from  that  flank  had  passed,  and  advanced 
into  a  most  withering  fire  of  shell,  canister  and 
musketry,  which  for  a  moment  staggered  it,  but 
it  was  soon  rallied,  and  for  an  account  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  conflicts  and  desperate  charges  this  regi¬ 
ment  made,  I  refer  you  to  Col.  Willich’s  account 
referred  herewith. 

Being  now  satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  chang¬ 
ed  his  point  of  attack  from  the  right  to  my  ex¬ 
treme  left,  I  ordered  Col.  Stambaugh’s  Seventy- 
seventh  regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  to 
take  up  a  position  on  my  extreme  left,  and  repel 
the  assault  there  being  made.  He  immediately 
engaged  them,  and  at  this  moment  the  contest 
along  the  whole  line  became  terrible.  Col.  Kirk’s 
brigade  now  was  ordered  to  engage,  and  he  arriv¬ 
ed  precisely  at  the  right  moment,  as  the  car¬ 
tridges  of  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade  were  all  ex¬ 
pended.  General  Rousseau’s  brigade  fell  back 
through  Col.  Kirk’s  lines,  and  retired  to  the  woods 
in  the  rear,  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Three  hours  before,  being  convinced,  from  the 
stubbornness  with  which  the  enemy  was  con¬ 
tending,  and  the  rapid  discharges  of  my  regi¬ 
ments,  that  their  forty  rounds  would  soon  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  I  despatched  Lieut.  Campbell,  my  ord¬ 
nance  officer,  for  teams  to  bring  up  ammunition. 
He  arrived  at  the  opportune  moment  with  three 
wagon -loads.  While  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade 
was  being  supplied  writh  ammunition,  I  ordered 
Col.  Gibson’s  brigade  to  engage  on  the  left  of 
Col.  Kirk’s  brigade,  where  the  enemy  was  still 
endeavoring  to  force  his  way.  At  this  moment 
every  available  man  was  under  fire,  and  the  en¬ 
emy  seemed  to  increase  in  the  vigor  and  rapidity 
of  his  attacks.  Now  the  contest  became  terrific. 
The  enemy,  to  retake  the  ground  and  battery 
lost,  advanced  with  a  force  of  at  least  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  against  my  two  brigades,  and  when  he  de¬ 
ployed  into  line  of  battle,  the  fires  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  lines  were  two  continuous  sheets  of  flame. 
Here  Major  Levanway,  commanding  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Illinois,  was  killed  by  a  shell,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  wavered  for  a  moment,  when  Col.  Kirk, 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  but  commanding  the  Fifth 
brigade,  seized  a  flag,  rushed  forward,  and  stead¬ 
ied  the  line  again  ;  while  doing  this,  he  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

The  enemy  now  began  to  turn  the  left  of  Col. 
Gibson’s  brigade,  when  the  Forty -ninth  Ohio, 
by  this  disposition  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled 
to  change  its  front  twice,  which  was  done  under 
a  heavy  fire.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  haz¬ 
ardous  manoeuvre  was  performed  with  apparent¬ 
ly  as  much  steadiness  as  on  parade. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade  received 
its  ammunition,  it  was  again  ordered  into  line,  and 
I  directed  into  action  two  regiments  belonging  to 
Gen.  Hurlbut’s  division,  which  had  been  lying  in 
reserve  on  my  left  since  morning.  As  soon  as 


these  dispositions  wmre  made,  I  ordered  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  my  whole  command,  which  was  made 
in  a  gallant  style.  The  enemy  did  not  withstand 
the  charge,  but  fled,  leaving  all  of  their  wounded, 
and  were  pursued  by  my  division  beyond  Gen. 
Sherman’s  headquarters,  of  the  day  before,  when 
the  pursuit  was  taken  up  by  the  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery. 

During  the  action,  I  momentarily  expected  the 
arrival  of  Capt.  Terrill  and  his  battery.  I  sent 
an  aid-de-camp  to  conduct  him  to  me,  so  that  I 
could  put  him  in  position.  The  aid-de-camp, 
through  mistake,  took  the  road  which  led  to  Gen. 
Nelson’s  right.  Capt.  Terrill  was  there  ordered, 
by  Gen.  Buell,  into  position.  This  officer  did 
not  fight  under  my  immediate  supervision,  but 
from  his  report  herewith  appended,  and  the  ver¬ 
bal  acknowledgment  to  me  of  Gen.  Nelson,  he 
fought  his  battery  gallantly  and  judiciously,  and 
I  commend  him  and  his  officers  to  my  superiors. 
Capt.  Terrill,  on  account  of  his  strict  attention 
to  duty  in  the  past,  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
this  terrible  conflict,  is  worthy  of  any  promotion 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  him. 

My  other  two  batteries,  Captains  Stone’s  and 
Goodspeed’s,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  conflict. 

To  three  brigade  commanders,  Gen.  Rousseau, 
Cols.  Kirk  and  Gibson,  the  country  is  indebted 
for  much  of  the  success  in  this  part  of  the  field. 
Gen.  Rousseau  led  his  brigade  into  action,  and 
opened  the  conflict  in  this  division  in  a  most  hand¬ 
some  and  gallant  style.  He  was  ever  to  be  seen 
watching  the  contest  with  a  soldierly  care  and  in¬ 
terest,  which  made  him  the  admiration  of  the  en¬ 
tire  command.  Col.  Kirk,  who  during  the  action 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  coolly  and 
judiciously  led  his  men  under  fire.  He  has  been 
in  command  of  the  Fifth  brigade  for  some  months, 
and  much  of  its  efficiency  is  due  to  the  care  and 
labor  he  bestowed  upon  it.  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  his  meritorious  services  on  this 
day. 

Col.  Gibson,  although  temporarily  in  command 
of  the  Sixth  brigade,  displayed  great  steadiness 
and  judgment  during  the  action.  The  manoeuvres 
of  his  troops  in  the  lace  of  the  enemy,  attest  his 
skill  and  ability.  Col.  Stambaugh,  with  the  Sev¬ 
enty-seventh  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  early  in  the  action  being  ordered  to  watch 
the  enemy  upon  my  left,  was  at  a  later  period 
ordered  to  engage.  His  regiment,  partially  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  division,  steadily  moved 
over  an  open  field  in  its  front,  under  a  heavy  lire. 
While  here  the  enemy’s  cavalry  charged  this 
regiment  twice,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  with 
a  heavy  loss.  Col.  Stambaugh  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  sword  of  Col.  Batteles,  of 
the  Twentieth  Tennessee,  who  surrendered  to 
him  as  a  prisoner.  Lieut. -Col.  Housem  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Bradford  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  Col. 
Stambaugh. 

Col.  Bass,  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  regiment 
of  Volunteers,  was  wounded  twice,  which  is  the 
best  evidence  of  his  bearing  and  bravery.  After 
Col.  Bass’s  last  wound,  Lieut. -Col.  Dodge,  ably 
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assisted  by  Major  Herd,  took  command  of  the 
regiment.  All  three  of  these  officers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  State  and  country. 

Lieut.  -  Col.  Dunn,  commanding  the  Twenty- 
ninth  regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  all  for  his  coolness  and  bravery.  Capt. 
Bristol,  of  the  Thirty-fourth  regiment  of  Illinois 
Volunteers,  who  took  command  of  the  regiment 
after  the  death  of  Major  Levanway,  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  during  the  day.  Capt.  S.  Z. 
Davis,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Fifth  brigade,  Capt.  Bechler,  and  Lieut.  Dexter, 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  all  upon 
Col.  Kirk’s  staff,  were  of  great  assistance  to  him 
during  the  engagement. 

I  mention  the  names  of  the  officers  in  the 
Fifth  brigade,  because  the  debility  incident  to 
Col.  Kirk’s  wound  precludes  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  report  from  him. 

For  the  instances  of  individual  bravery  and 
gallantry  in  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  brigades,  where 
all  were  gallant,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  Gen. 
Rousseau  and  Col.  Gibson,  transmitted  herewith. 
The  bravery  and  steadiness  of  the  officers  and 
men  under  my  command  are  worthy  all  praise, 
considering  the  circumstances  surrounding  them. 
The  day  before  the  battle  they  marched  twenty- 
two  miles !  A  portion  of  them  stood  all  night  in 
the  streets  of  Savannah  without  sleep.  All  the 
way  from  Savannah  the  river-banks  were  lined 
with  fugitives  in  Federal  uniform.  At  Pittsburgh 
Landing  the  head  of  my  column  had  to  force  its 
way  through  thousands  of  panic-stricken  and 
wrounded  men,  before  it  could  engage  the  enemy. 
I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  Col.  Oliver,  and  a  portion  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  regiment  of  Michigan  volunteers.  When 
my  division  was  marching  into  the  field,  Colonel 
Oliver,  before  unknown  to  me,  requested  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  my  command.  His  regi¬ 
ment  was  attached  to  Gen.  Rousseau’s  brigade, 
and  during  the  day  was  under  the  hottest  fire, 
where  he,  his  officers  and  men,  behaved  with  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry. 

To  the  members  of  my  staff,  Captain  Daniel 
McCook,  Assistant  Adjutant-General;  Lieuts.  Z. 
W.  Davies,  W.  T.  Hobletzell,  and  W.  T.  Straub, 
Aids-de-Camp ;  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Campbell,  Ord¬ 
nance  Officer  ;  Captain  Orris  Blake,  Provost- 
Marshal  ;  Lieutenant  Blake,  Assistant  Provost- 
Marshal  ;  Capt.  J.  D.  Williams,  A.  C.  S.  ;  Lieu¬ 
tenants  Galbraith  and  Johnson,  Signal  Corps  ; 
and  Acting  Aid-de-Camp  J.  P.  Collier  of  Ohio,  I 
return  my  grateful  thanks.  I  commend  them  to 
my  superiors  for  their  gallantry  in  action,  and 
for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  conveyed 
and  communicated  my  orders  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

My  casualties  during  the  conflict  were  ninety- 
three  killed,  eight  hundred  and  three  wounded, 
and  nine  missing.  The  small  number  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  division 
was  held  in  hand.  I  herewith  inclose  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in 
each  brigade. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Boyd,  my  ever  efficient  Division 


Quartermaster,  was  absent  in  Savannah,  superin¬ 
tending  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 

I  did  not  see  Dr.  Meylert,  Medical  Director, 
upon  the  field,  but  am  informed  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  elsewhere. 

Lieut. -Colonel  E.  A.  Parrott,  First  Ohio  volun¬ 
teers,  my  Acting  Inspector-General,  did  not  attend 
me  as  a  staff-officer,  but  joined  and  fought  with 
his  regiment,  and  for  mention  of  his  services  L 
refer  you  to  Gen.  Rousseau’s  report. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  deprived  during  the 
battle  of  the  services  of  Brigadier-General  R.  W. 
Johnson,  commanding  Sixth  brigade  ;  severe 
illness  caused  his  absence  from  his  command 
at  Columbia,  Tennessee.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Sixth  brigade  is  very  much  due  to  his  talents 
and  abilities,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  upon  this  day,  to  add 
new  laurels  to  his  military  name. 

I  am  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'  A.  McD.  McCook, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

GEN.  McARTHUR’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Second  Division  ,*  ) 
April  16,  1862.  f 

Capt.  John  A.  Rawlins,  Assistant  Adjutant- 

General  : 

Herewith  I  transmit  to  you  the  report  of  Col. 
Tuttle,  who  commanded  the  Second  division  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  engagement.  The 
list  of  casualties,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  had  re¬ 
ported,  is  as  follows : 


First  brigade, .  . . . 

Killed. 

.  36 

Wounded. 

171 

Missing. 

666 

Second  brigade, . . . 
Third  brigade, . . . . 

.100 

458 

16 

.  86 

349 

482 

Four  batteries, . . . 

.  4 

55 

Total, . 

.226 

1033 

1164 

Two  regiments,  the  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty- 
second  Illinois,  have  not  yet  reported.  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  McArthur, 

Brigadier-General 

COLONEL  TUTTLE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  \ 
Pittsburgh,  Tenn.,  April  10, 1862.  f 

Brigadier- General  J.  McArthur ,  Commanding 
Second  Division : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  part 
taken  by  the  First  brigade  in  the  action  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  instant,  as  well  as  such  other 
regiments  and  corps  as  were  under  my  command 
during  the  engagement.  On  the  morning  of  the 
sixth,  I  proceeded  with  my  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Second,  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Fourteenth 
Iowa  infantry,  under  the  direction  of  Brig. -Gen. 

*  This  division  was  originally  commanded  by  Major-Gen. 
0.  F.  Smith.  In  consequence  of  his  severe  illness,  it  was  com¬ 
manded  during  the  early  part  of  the  battle  b.v  Brigadier-Gen. 
W.  H.  L.  Wallace.  Gcu.  Wallace  was  mortally  wounded  on 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  when  the  command  devolv¬ 
ed  upon  Gen.  McArthur,  the  senior  brigade  commander. 
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W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  and  formed  line  on  the  left 
of  his  division.  We  had  been  in  line  but  a  few 
moments  when  the  enemy  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  attacked  my  left  wing,  (Twelfth  and 
Fourteenth  Iowa,)  who  gallantly  stood  their 
ground,  and  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire 
in  confusion.  They  again  formed  under  cover  of 
a  battery,  and  renewed  the  attack  upon  my  whole 
line,  but  were  repulsed  as  before.  A  third  and 
fourth  time  they  dashed  upon  us,  but  were  each 
time  baffled  and  completely  routed.  We  held 
our  position  about  six  hours,  when  it  became 
evident  that  our  forces  on  each  side  of  us  had 
given  way,  so  as  to  give  the  enemy  an  oppor 
t unity  of  turning  both  our  flanks.  At  this 
critical  juncture  Gen.  Wallace  gave  orders  for 
my  whole  brigade  to  fall  back,  which  was  done 
in  good  order.  The  Second  and  Seventh  regi¬ 
ments  retired  through  a  severe  fire  from  both 
flanks  and  re-formed,  while  the  Twelfth  and 
Fourteenth,  who  were  delayed  by  their  endeavors 
to  save  a  battery  which  had  been  placed  in  their 
rear,  were  completely  cut  off  and  surrounded, 
and  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

In  passing  through  the  cross-fire  Gen.  Wallace 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  as  you  were  reported 
ounded,  and  Oapt.  McMichael  informing  me 
that  I  was  the  ranking  officer,  I  assumed  'com¬ 
mand  of  the  division,  and  rallied  what  was  left 
of  my  brigade,  and  was  joined  by  the  Thirteenth 
Iowa,  Col.  Crocker ;  Ninth  Illinois,  Col.  Mersey ; 
twelfth  Illinois,  Lieut.-Col.  Chottain,  and  several 
other  fragments  of  regiments,  and  formed  in  line 
on  the  road,  and  held  the  enemy  in  check  until 
the  line  was  formed  that  resisted  the  last  charge 
just  before  dark  of  that  day.  On  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  I  collected  all  of  the  division  that  could  be 
found,  and  such  other  detached  regiments  as  vol¬ 
unteered  to  join  me,  and  formed  them  in  column 
by  battalion,  closed  in  mass,  as  a  reserve  for 
Gen.  Buell,  and  followed  up  his  attack  until  we 
ai rived  near  the  position  we  had  occupied  on 
Sunday,  where  I  deployed  into  line,  in  rear  of 
his  forces,  and  held  my  command  subject  to  his 
orders.  The  Second  Iowa  and  Second  Illinois 
v>  ere  called  on  at  one  time.  The  Second  was 
sent  to  Gen.  Nelson’s  division,  and  was  ordered 
by  hnn  to  charge  bayonets  across  a  field  on  the 
enemy,  who  were  in  the  woods  beyond,  which 
they  did  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  the  enemy 
giving  way  before  they  reached  them.  The 
Seventh  Iowa,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Critten¬ 
den,  charged  and  captured  one  of  the  enemy’s 
batteries  while  the  Thirteenth  Iowa  rendered 
Cren.  McCook  valuable  service  near  the  close  of 
the  engagement. 

On  luesday,  the  eighth,  when  our  forces  were 
again  called  to  arms,  I  called  on  the  Second  di¬ 
vision  and  all  obeyed  the  call  with  alacrity  ex¬ 
cept  Col.  Crafts  J.  Wright,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Missouri,  who  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  did 
not  make  his  appearance  during  the  day  The 
division  remained  on  the  field  all  day,  and  were 
ordered  to  return  to  camp  after  dark. 

The  officers  and  men  under  my  command  be¬ 
haved  nobly  and  gallantly  during  the  whole  time, 


with  the  exception  above  named.  The  officers 
deserving  special  mention  in  this  report  are  so 
numerous  that  I  will  confine  myself  to  field- 
officers  alone.  Lieut.-Col.  Baker,  of  the  Second 
Iowa  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Parrott  and  Major  Rice  of  the 
Seventh  Iowa  ;  Col.  Woods,  Twelfth  Iowa  ;  Col. 
Shaw  and  Lieut. -Col.  Lucas,  of  the  Fourteenth 
Iowa,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  for 
bravery  and  ability  on  the  field.  Col.  Crocker 
of  the  Thirteenth  Iowa,  although  not  belonging 
to  my  command  originally,  was  attached  to  it  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  remained  with  my  division 
until  Monday  evening.  He  proved  himself  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  and  efficient 
officer,  and  was  prompt  to  duty  when  the  enemy 
was  to  be  met.  J 

Col.  Mersey,  Ninth  Illinois,  also  proved  himself 
a  brave  and  efficient  officer.  Col.  Morton,  com¬ 
manding  Second  brigade,  and  Colonel  Baldwin 
Ihiid  bi  igade,  on  the  last  day,  turned  out  their 
brigades  promptly,  and  marched  in  column  to 
the  outposts.  Col.  Wood,  of  the  Twelfth  Iowa, 
was  thrice  wounded,  and  when  the  enemy  was 
driven  back  on  Monday,  he  was  recaptured,  and 
is  now  here  unfit  for  duty. 

Appended  I  send  you  a  list  of  the  casualties 
of  the  brigade,  only  as  others  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Tuttle, 

Colonel  Commanding  First  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

,  casualties  in  the  brigade  are  as  follows  : 
killed,  thirty-six ;  wounded,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  -  one ;  missing,  six  hundred  and  sixtv- 
six.  J 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Division,  1 
Camp  Shiloh,  April  10,  1862.  f 

Ccipt.  J.  A.  Rawlins,  Assist.  Adit.- Gen.  to  Gen 
Grant  : 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  report  that  on  Friday 
the  fourth  inst.,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  drove  in  our 
pickets,  posted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance 
of  my  centre,  on  the  main  Corinth  road,  captur¬ 
ing  one  first  lieutenant  and  seven  men  •  that  I 
caused  a  pursuit  by  the  cavalry  of  my  division 
driving  them  back  about  five  miles,  and  killing 
many.  On  Saturday,  the  enemy’s  cavalry  was 
again  very  bold,  coming  well  down  to  our  front- 
yet  1  did  not  believe  he  designed  anything  but  a 
sti  ong  demonstration.  On  Sunday  mornin°* 
eauy,  the  sixth  instant,  the  enemy  drove  our 
advance-guard  back  on  the  main  body,  when  I 
oruered  under  arms  all  my  division,  and  sent 
word  to  Gen.  McClernand,  asking  him  to  support 
my  left ;  to  Gen.  Prentiss,  giving  him  notice  that 
the  enemy  was  in  our  front  in  force,  and  to  Gen. 

.askinS  llim  to  support  Gen.  Prentiss. 

At  this  time,  seven  a.m.,  my  division  was  ar¬ 
ranged  as  follows : 

First  brigade,  composed  of  the  Sixth  Iowa 
Cob  J.  A.  McDowell ;  Fortieth  Illinois,  Colonel 
Hicks;  forty-sixth  Ohio,  Col.  Worthington ;  and 
the  Morton  battery,  Capt.  Behr,  on  the  extreme 
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right,  guarding  the  bridge  on  the  Purdy  road, 
over  Owl  Creek. 

Second  brigade,  composed  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Illinois,  Col.  D.  Stuart ;  Fifty-fourth  Ohio,  Col. 
T,  Kilby  Smith ;  and  the  Seventy-first  Ohio,  Col. 
Mason,  on  the  extreme  left,  guarding  the  ford 
over  Lick  Creek. 

Third  brigade,  composed  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Ohio,  Col.  Hildebrand ;  Fifty-third  Ohio,  Col. 
Appier ;  and  the  Fifty-seventh  Ohio,  Col.  Mun- 
gen,  on  the  left  of  the  Corinth  road,  its  right 
resting  on  Shiloh  meeting-house. 

Fourth  brigade,  composed  of  the  Seventy- 
second  Ohio,  Col.  Buckland;  Forty-eighth  Ohio, 
Col.  Sullivan ;  and  Seventieth  Ohio,  Col.  Cocker- 
ill,  on  the  right  of  the  Corinth  road,  its  left  rest¬ 
ing  on  Shiloh  meeting-house. 

Two  batteries  of  artillery,  Taylor’s  and  'Water- 
house’s,  were  posted,  the  former  at  Shiloh,  and 
the  latter  on  a  ridge  to  the  left,  with  a  front  fire 
over  open  ground  between  Mungen’s  and  Appier’s 
regiments.  The  cavalry,  eight  companies  of  the 
Fourth  Illinois,  under  Col.  Dickey,  were  posted  in 
a  large  open  field  to  the  left  and  rear  of  Shiloh 
meeting-house,  which  I  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
my  position.  Shortly  after  seven  a.m.,  with  my 
entire  staff,  I  rode  along  a  portion  of  our  front, 
and  when  in  the  open  field  before  Appier’s  regi¬ 
ment,  the  enemy’s  pickets  opened  a  brisk  fire  on 
my  party,  killing  my  orderly,  Thomas  D.  Holli¬ 
day,  of  company  II,  Second  Illinois  cavalry.  The 
fire  came  from  the  bushes  which  line  a  small 
stream  that  rises  in  the  field  in  front  of  Appier’s 
camp,  and  flows  to  the  north  along  my  whole 
front.  This  valley  afforded  the  enemy  cover,  but 
our  men  were  so  posted  as  to  have  a  good  fire  at 
him  as  he  crossed  the  valley  and  ascended  the 
rising  ground  on  our  side. 

About  eight  a.m.  I  saw  the  glistening  bayonets 
of  heavy  masses  of  infantry  to  our  left  front,  in 
the  woods  beyond  the  small  stream  alluded  to, 
and  became  satisfied  for  the  first  time  that  the 
enemy  designed  a  determined  attack  on  our  whole 
camp.  All  the  regiments  of  my  division  were 
then  in  line  of  battle,  at  their  proper  posts.  I 
rode  to  Col.  Appier,  and  ordered  him  to  hold  his 
ground  at  all  hazards,  as  he  held  the  left  flank  of 
our  first  line  of  battle,  and  I  informed  him  that 
he  had  a  good  battery  on  his  right  and  strong 
support  in  his  rear.  General  McClernand  had 
promptly  and  energetically  responded  to  my  re¬ 
quest,  and  had  sent  me  three  regiments,  which 
were  posted  to  protect  Waterhouse’s  battery  and 
the  left  flank  of  my  line.  The  battle  began  by 
the  enemy  opening  a  battery  in  the  woods  to  our 
front,  and  throwing  shell  into  our  camp. 

Taylor’s  and  Waterhouse’s  batteries  promptly 
responded,  and  I  then  observed  heavy  battalions 
of  infantry  passing  obliquely  to  the  lelt  across 
the  open  field  in  Appier’s  front ;  also  other 
columns  advancing  directly  upon  my  division. 
Our  infantry  and  artillery  opened  along  the  whole 
line,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Other  heavy 
masses  of  the  enemy’s  forces  kept  passing  across 
the  field  to  our  left,  and  directing  their  course  on 
Gen.  Prentiss.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  enemy 


designed  to  pass  my  left  flank,  and  fall  upon 
Gens.  McClernand  and  Prentiss,  whose  line  of 
camps  wras  almost  parallel  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  about  two  miles  back  from  it.  Very 
soon  the  sound  of  musketry  and  artillery  an¬ 
nounced  that  Gen.  Prentiss  was  engaged,  and 
about  nine  a.m.  I  judged  that  he  was  falling  back. 
About  this  time  Appier’s  regiment  broke  in  dis¬ 
order,  followed  by  Mungen’s  regiment,  and  the 
enemy  pressed  forward  on  Waterhouse’s  battery, 
thereby  exposed.  The  three  Illinois  regiments 
in  immediate  support  of  this  battery  stood  for 
some  time,  but  the  enemy’s  advance  was  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  the  fire  so  severe,  that  wrhen  Col.  Raith, 
of  the  Forty-third  Illinois,  received  a  severe  wound, 
and  fell  from  his  horse,  his  regiment  and  the  others 
manifested  disorder,  and  the  enemy  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  three  guns  of  this  (Waterhouse’s)  battery. 
Although  our  left  was  thus  turned,  and  the  enemy 
was  pressing  our  whole  line,  I  deemed  Shiloh  so 
important,  that  I  remained  by  it,  and  renewed 
my  orders  to  Cols.  McDowell  and  Buckland  to 
hold  their  ground ;  and  we  did  hold  these  posi¬ 
tions  until  about  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  wdien  the  ene¬ 
my  had  got  his  artillery  to  the  rear  of  our  left 
flank,  and  some  change  became  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  regiments  of  Hildebrand’s  brigade 
(Appier’s  and  Mungen’s)  had  already  disappeared 
to  the  rear,  and  Hildebrand’s  own  regiment  was 
in  disorder.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  Taylor’s 
battery,  still  at  Shiloh,  to  fall  back  as  far  as  the 
Purdy  and  Hamburgh  road,  and  for  McDowell  and 
Buckland  to  adopt  that  road  as  their  new  line. 
I  rode  across  the  angle,  and  met  Behr’s  battery 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  ordered  it  immediately  to 
come  into  battery,  action  right.  Capt.  Behr  gave 
the  order,  but  he  was  almost  instantly  shot  from 
his  horse,  when  drivers  and  gunners  fled  in  dis¬ 
order,  carrying  off  the  caissons,  and  abandoning 
five  out  of  six  guns  wdthout  firing  a  shot.  The 
enemy  pressed  on,  gaining  this  battery,  and  we 
were  again  forced  to  choose  a  line  of  defence. 
Hildebrand’s  brigade  had  substantially  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  field,  though  he  himself  bravely 
remained.  McDowell’s  and  Bucldand’s  brigades 
maintained  their  organization,  and  were  conduct¬ 
ed  by  my  aids  so  as  to  join  on  Gen.  McClernand’s 
right,  thus  abandoning  my  original  camps  and 
line.  This  was  about  half-past  ten  a.m.,  at  which 
time  the  enemy  had  made  a  furious  attack  on 
Gen.  McClernand’s  wdiole  front.  He  struggled 
most  determinedly,  but  finding  him  pressed,  I 
moved  McDowell’s  brigade  directly  against  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy,  forced  him  back  some 
distance,  and  directed  the  men  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  cover — trees,  fallen  timber,  and  a  wooded 
valley  to  our  right.  We  held  this  position  for 
four  long  hours,  sometimes  gaining  and  at  other 
times  losing  ground,  Gen.  McClernand  and  my¬ 
self  acting  in  perfect  concert,  and  struggling  to 
maintain  this  lino.  While  we  were  so  hardly 
pressed,  two  Iowa  regiments  approached  from 
the  rear,  but  could  not  be  brought  up  to  the  se¬ 
vere  fire  that  was  raging  in  our  front,  and  Gen. 
Grant,  who  visited  us  on  that  ground,  will  re¬ 
member  our  situation  about  three  p.m.  ;  but  about 
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four  r.M.  it  was  evident  that  Hurlbut’s  line  had 
been  driven  back  to  the  river,  and  knowing  that 
Gen.  Wallace  was  coming  with  reenforcements 
from  Crump’s  Landing,  Gen.  McClernand  and  I 
on  consultation,  selected  a  new  line  of  defence5 
with  its  right  covering  a  bridge  by  which  Gen.’ 
Wallace  had  to  approach.  We  fell  back  as  well 
as  we  could,  gathering,  in  addition  to  our  own, 
such  scattered  forces  as  we  could  find,  and  formed 
the  new  line.  During  this  change  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  charged  us,  but  were  handsomely  repulsed 
by  an  Illinois  regiment,  whose  number  I  did  not 
learn  at  that  time  or  since. 

The  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  which  had  come  up, 
rendered  good  service  in  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  for  some  time ;  and  Major  Taylor  also  came 
up  with  a  new  battery,  and  got  into  position  just 
m  time  to  get  a  good  flank  fire  upon  the  enemy’s 
column  as  he  pressed  on  General  McClernand’s 
right,  checking  his  advance,  when  Gen.  McCler¬ 
nand’s  division  made  a  fine  charge  on  the  enemy, 
and  drove  him  back  into  the  ravines  to  our  front 
and  right.  I  had  a  clear  field  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide  in  my  immediate  front,  and  contented 
myself  with  keeping  the  enemy’s  infantry  at  that 
distance  during  the  day.  In  this  position  we 
lested  for  the  night.  My  command  had  become 
decidedly  of  a  mixed  character.  Bucldand’s 
brigade  was  the  only  one  that  retained  organiza¬ 
tion.  Col.  Hildebrand  was  personally  there,  but 
his  brigade  was  not.  Col.  McDowell  had  been 
severely  injured  by  a  fall  of  his  horse,  and  had 
gone  to  the  river,  and  the  three  regiments  of  his 
brigade  were  not  in  line. 

The  Thirteenth  Missouri,  Col.  Crafts  J.  Wright, 
had  reported  to  me  on  the  field,  and  fought  well’ 
retaining  its  regimental  organization,  ancf  it  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  my  line  during  Sunday  night  and  all 
Monday.  Other  fragments  of  regiments  and  com¬ 
panies  had  also  fallen  into  my  division,  and  acted 
with  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 

Generals  Grant  and  Buell  visited  me  in  our 
bivouac  that  evening,  and  from  them  I  learned 
the  situation  of  affairs  on  other  parts  of  the  field. 
General  Wallace  arrived  from  Crump’s  Landing 
shoi  tly  after  dark,  and  formed  his  line  to  my  right 
and  rear.  It  rained  hard  during  the  night,  but 
our  men  were  in  good  spirits  and  lay  on  their 
aims,  being  satisfied  with  such  bread  and  meat 
as  could  be  gathered  at  the  neighboring  camps 
and  determined  to  redeem  on  Monday  the  losses 
of  Sunday.  At  daybreak  of  Monday  I  received 
Gen.  Grant  s  orders  to  advance  and  recapture  our 
original  camps.  I  despatched  several  members 
of  my  staff  to  bring  up  all  the  men  they  could 
find,  and  especially  the  brigade  of  Col.  Stuart 
which  had  been  separated  from  the  division  all 
the  day  before ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
division,  or  rather,  what  remained  of  it,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Missouri  and  other  fragments  moved 
forward,  and  occupied  the  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  of  Gen.  McClernand’s  camp,  where  we  at¬ 
tracted  the  fire  of  a  battery  located  near  Col  Mc¬ 
Dowell’s  former  headquarters.  Here  I  remained 
patiently  awaiting  for  the  sound  of  Gen.  Buell’s 
advance  upon  the  main  Corinth  road.  About  ten 


a.m.,  the  firing  in  this  direction,  and  its  steady 
approach  satisfied  me,  and  Gen.  Wallace  bein" 
on  our  right,  flanked  with  his  well-conducted  divi- 
sion,  I  led  the  head  of  my  column  to  Gen.  Mc- 
Clernands  right,  formed  line  of  battle  facing  south 
W  j  Auckland’s  brigade  directly  across  the  rid^e’ 
and  Stuart  s  brigade  on  its  right,  in  the  woods’ 
and  thus  advanced  steadily  and  slowly,  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery.  Taylor  had 
just  got  to  me  from  the  rear,  where  he  had  gone 
tor  ammunition,  and  brought  up  three  guns,  which 
1  ordered  into  position  to  advance  by  hand-firing 
r  iff e  g™s  belonged  to  company  A,  Chicago 
light  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieut.  P.  P.  Wood 
and  did  most  excellent  service.  Under  cover  of 
their  fire,  we  advanced  till  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  Corinth  j-oad  crosses  the  line  of  Gen. 
McClernand  s  camp ;  and  here  I  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  well-ordered  and  compact  Kentucky 
oices  of  Gen.  Buell,  whose  soldierly  movement 
at  once  gave  confidence  to  our  newer  and  less 
disciplined  forces.  Here,  I  saw  Willich’s  rem- 
ment  advance  upon  a  point  of  water-oaks  and 
thicket,  behind  which  I  knew  the  enemy  was  in 
gieat  strength,  and  enter  it  in  beautiful  style. 

I  hen  arose  the  severest  musketry -fire  I  ever  heard 
and  lasted  some  twenty  minutes,  when  this  splen¬ 
did  regiment  had  to  fall  back.  This  green  point 
of  timber  is  about  five  hundred  yards  east  of 
Shiloh  meeting-house,  and  it  was  evident  here 
was  to  bo  the  struggle.  The  enemy  could  also 
be  seen  forming  his  lines  to  the  south.  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clernand  sending  to  me  for  artillery,  I  detached 
to  him  the  three  guns  of  Wood’s  battery,  with 
which  he  speedily  drove  them  back  ;  and  seeim- 
some  others  to  the  rear,  I  sent  one  of  my  staff  to 
bring-  them  forward,  when,  by  almost  Providen¬ 
tial  decree,  they  proved  to  be  two  twenty-four- 
pounder  howitzers  belonging  to  McAllister’s  bat¬ 
tery,  and  served  as  well  as  guns  ever  could  be. 

I  his  lias  about  two  p.m.  The  enemy  had  one 
battery  close  by  Shiloh,  and  another  near  the 
Hamburgh  road,  both  pouring  grape  and  canister 
upon  any  column  of  troops  that  advanced  upon 
the  green  point  of  water-oaks.  Willich’s  regi- 
ment  had  been  repulsed ;  but  a  whole  brigade  of 
McCook  s  division  advanced,  beautifully  deployed 
and  entered  this  dreaded  wood.  I  ordered  my 
second  brigade,  then  commanded  by  Col.  T.  Kilby 
Smith,  (Col.  Stuart  being  wounded,)  to  form  on 
its  right,  and  my  Fourth  brigade,  Col.  Buckland 
on  its  right,  all  to  advance  abreast  with  this  Ken¬ 
tucky  brigade  before  mentioned,  which  I  after¬ 
ward  found  to  be  Rousseau’s  brigade  of  McCook's 
division.  I  gave  personal  direction  to  the  twenty- 
four-pounder  guns,  whose  well-directed  fire  first 
silenced  the  enemy’s  guns  to  the  left,  and  afterward 
at  the  Shiloh  meeting-house.  Rousseau’s  brigade 
moved  in  splendid  order  steadily  to  the  front 
sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  at  four  p.m! 
we  stood  upon  the  ground  of  our  original  front 
line,  and  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat.  I  direct¬ 
ed  my  several  brigades  to  resume  at  once  their 
original  camps.  I  am  now  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant 
to  give  personal  credit  where  I  think  it  is  due 
and  censure  where  I  think  it  merited.  I  concede 
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that  Gen.  McCook’s  splendid  division  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  drove  back  the  enemy  along  the  Corinth 
road,  which  was  the  great  centre  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  where  Beauregard  commanded  in  per¬ 
son,  supported  by  Bragg’s,  Polk’s,  and  Breckin¬ 
ridge’s  divisions.  I  think  Johnston  was  killed 
bjr  exposing  himself  in  front  of  his  troops  at  the 
time  of  their  attack  on  Buckland’s  brigade  on 
Sunday  morning,  although  in  this  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken. 

My  division  was  made  up  of  regiments  perfect¬ 
ly  new,  all  having  received  their  muskets  for  the 
first  time  at  Paducah.  None  of  them  had  ever 
been  under  fire,  or  beheld  heavy  columns  of  an 
enemy  bearing  down  on  them,  as  this  did  on  last 
Sunday.  To  expect  of  them  the  coolness  and 
steadiness  of  older  troops  would  be  wrong.  They 
knew  not  the  value  of  combination  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  When  individual  fear  seized  them,  the  first 
impulse  was  to  get  away.  My  Third  brigade  did 
break  much  too  soon,  and  I  am  not  yet  advised 
where  they  were  during  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Monday  morning.  Col.  Hildebrand,  its  command¬ 
er,  was  as  cool  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,  and  no 
one  could  have  made  stronger  efforts  to  hold  his 
men  to  their  places  than  he  did.  He  kept  his 
own  regiment,  with  individual  exceptions,  in  hand 
an  hour  after  Appier’s  and  Mungen’s  regiments 
had  left  their  proper  field  of  action.  Col.  Buck- 
land  managed  his  brigade  well.  T  commend  him 
to  your  notice  as  a  cool,  intelligent  and  judicious 
gentleman,  needing  only  confidence  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  make  a  good  commander.  His  subordi¬ 
nates,  Cols.  Sullivan  and  Cockerill,  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  the  former  receiving  a  severe 
wound  on  Sunday,  and  yet  commanding  and  hold¬ 
ing  his  regiment  well  in  hand  all  day ;  and  on 
Monday,  until  his  right  arm  was  broken  by  a 
shot,  Cockerill  held  a  larger  proportion  of  his  men 
than  any  colonel  in  my  division,  and  was  with 
me  from  first  to  last.  Col.  J.  A.  McDowell,  com¬ 
manding  the  First  brigade,  held  his  ground  on 
Sunday  till  1  ordered  him  to  fall  back,  which  he 
did  in  line  of  battle,  and  when  ordered  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left  in  good 
stjde.  In  falling  back  to  the  next  position  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  injured,  and  his  brigade 
was  not  in  position  on  Monday  morning.  His 
subordinates,  Cols.  Hicks  and  Worthington,  dis¬ 
played  great  personal  courage.  Col.  Hicks  led 
his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Sunday,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  is  feared  may  prove  fatal. 
He  is  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman,  and  deserves 
well  of  his  country.  Lieut.-Col.  Walcutt  of  the 
Ohio  Forty-sixth,  was  severely  wounded  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  has  been  disabled  ever  since.  My  Second 
brigade,  Col.  Stuart,  was  detached  near  two  miles 
from  my  headquarters.  He  had  to  fight  his  own 
battle  on  Sunday  against  superior  numbers,  as  the 
enemy  interposed  between  him  and  Gen.  Prentiss 
early  in  the  day.  Col.  Stuart  was  wounded  severe¬ 
ly,  and  yet  reported  for  duty  on  Monday  morning, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  during  the  day,  when 
the  command  devolved  on  Col.  T.  Kilby  Smith, 
who  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and 
led  the  brigade  handsomely.  1  have  not  yet  re¬ 


ceived  Col.  Stuart’s  report  of  the  operations  of  his 
brigade  during  the  time  he  was  detached,  and 
must  therefore  forbear  to  mention  names.  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Kyle,  of  the  Seventy-first,  was  mortally 
wounded  on  Sunday,  but  the  regiment  itself  1  did 
not  see,  as  only  a  small  fragment  of  it  was  with 
the  brigade  when  it  joined  the  division  on  Monday 
morning. 

Several  times  during  the  battle  cartridges  gave 
out,  but  Gen.  Grant  had  thoughtfully  kept  a  sup¬ 
ply  coming  from  the  rear.  When  I  appealed  to 
regiments  to  stand  fast  although  out  of  cartridges, 
I  did  so  because  to  retire  a  regiment  for  any 
cause  has  a  bad  effect  on  others.  I  commend  the 
Fortieth  Illinois  and  Thirteenth  Missouri  for  thus 
holding  their  ground  under  heavy  fire,  although 
their  cartridge-boxes  were  empty.  Great  credit 
is  due  the  fragments  of  men  of  the  disordered 
regiments  who  kept  in  the  advance.  I  observed 
and  noticed  them,  but  until  the  brigadiers  and 
colonels  make  their  reports,  I  cannot  venture  to 
name  individuals,  but  will  in  due'  season  notice 
all  who  kept  in  our  front,  as  well  as  those  who 
preferred  to  keep  back  near  the  steamboat  land¬ 
ing.  I  will  also  send  a  full  list  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  by  name,  rank,  company, 
and  regiment.  At  present  I  submit  the  result  in 
figures  : 


r-  Killed.-^ 

t — Wounded.- — ,  Missing. — , 

Offi’s. 

Men. 

0  fid’s. 

Men.  Ofli’s. 

Men. 

Sixth  Iowa, .  2 

49 

3 

117 

39 

Fortieth  Illinois,  . 1 

42 

7 

148 

2 

Forty-sixth  Ohio,  .  . .  2 

32 

3 

147 

52 

Fifty-fifth  Illinois, _ 1 

45 

8 

183 

41 

Fifty-fourth  Ohio, . 2 

22 

5 

128 

32 

Seventy-first  Ohio, ....  1 

12 

52  1 

45 

Seventy-seventh  Ohio,  1 

48 

7 

107  3 

53 

Fifty-seventh  Ohio, ...  2 

T 

82 

33 

Fifty-third  Ohio, . 

T 

,  . 

39 

5 

Seventv-second  Ohio,  2 

13 

5 

85 

49 

Forty-eisrhth  Ohio, _ 1 

13 

3 

70  1 

45 

Seventieth  Ohio, . 

9 

1 

53  1 

39 

Taylor’s  Battery, . No  report. . 

Behr’s  Battery, . 1 

#  . 

•  •  >  • 

Barrett’s  Battery, . 

1 

,  . 

5 

Waterhouse’s  Battery,  . 

1 

3 

14 

Orderly  Holliday, . 

1 

•• 

.. 

•• 

Total, . 16 

302 

45 

1230  6 

435 

Officers — Killed, .... 

Wounded,. 

..  45 

Missing. . . 

Soldiers — Killed, _ 

Wounded, 

..  1230 

Missing,. . 

..  435 

Aggregate  loss  in  the  Division,. . . . 

.  2034 

The  enemy  captured  seven  of 

our  guns 

on 

Sunday,  but  on  Monday  we  recovered  seven— 

-not 

the  identical  guns  we 

had  lost, 

but  enough  in 

number  to  balance  the  amount. 

At  the  time 

of  recovering  our  camps,  our  men  were  so  fa-  - 
tigued  that  we  could  not  follow  the  retreating 
masses  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the  following  day, 

I  followed  up  with  Buckland’s  and  Hildebrand’s 
brigades  for  six  miles,  the  result  of  which  I  have 
already  reported.  Of  my  personal  staff,  I  can 
only  speak  with  praise  and  thanks.  1  think  they 
smelt  as  much  gunpowder  and  heard  as  many 
cannon-balls  and  bullets  as  must  satisfy  their 
ambition.  Capt.  Harmon,  my  Chief  of  Staff, 
though  in  feeble  health,  was  very  active  in  rally¬ 
ing  broken  troops,  encouraging  the  steadfast,  and 
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aiding  to  form  the  lines  of  defence  and  attack.  I 
commend  him  to  your  notice.  Major  Sanger’s  in¬ 
telligence,  quick  perception  and  rapid  execution, 
were  of  very  great  value  to  me,  especially  in 
bringing  into  line  the  batteries  that  cooperated  so 
efficiently  in  our  movements.  Capts.  McCoy  anc 
Dayton,  Aids-de-Camp,  were  with  me  all  the  time, 
carrying  orders,  and  acting  with  coolness,  spirit, 
and  courage.  To  Surgeon  Hartshorn  and  Doctor 
L’Hommedieu,  hundreds  of  wounded  men  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  kind  and  excellent  treatment  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  various 
temporary  hospitals  created  along  the  line  of  our 
operations.  They  worked  day  and  night,  and 
did  not  rest  till  all  the  wounded  of  our  own  troops 
as  well  as  of  the  enemy  were  in  safe  and  comfort¬ 
able  shelter.  To  Major  Taylor,  Chief  of  Artillery, 

I  feel  under  deep  obligations  for  his  good  sense 
and  judgment  in  managing  the  batteries  on  which 
so  much  depended.  I  enclose  his  report,  and 
endorse  his  recommendations.  The  cavalry  of 
my  command  kept  to  the  rear,  and  took  little  part 
in  the  action,  but  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  exposed  horses  to  the  musketry  fire  under 
which  we  were  compelled  to  remain,  from  Sunday 
at  eight  a.m.,  till  Monday  at  four  p.m.  Capt.  Kos- 
sack,  of  the  Engineers,  was  with  me  all  the  time 
and  was  of  great  assistance.  I  enclose  his  sketch 
of  the  battle-field,  which  is  the  best  I  have  seen 
and  which  will  enable  you  to  see  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  occupied  by  my  division,  as  well  as  of  the 
others  that  participated  in  the  battle. 

I  will  also  send  in  during  the  day  the  detailed 
reports  of  my  brigadiers  and  colonels,  and  will 
endorse  them  with  such  remarks  as  I  deem  pro¬ 
per.  I  am,  etc.,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Sherman. 

REPORT  OP  GENERAL  BUELL. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Ohio,  1 
Field  of  Shiloh,  April  15,  1862.  f 

Capt.  N.  II  McLain ,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen¬ 
eral,  Department  of  the  Mississippi: 

Sir:  The  rear  divisions  of  the  army  under  my 
command,  which  had  been  delayed  a  considerable 
time  in  rebuilding  the  Duck  River  bridge,  left 
Columbia  on  the  second  inst.  I  left  the  evening 
of  that  day,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  on  the  even- 
inS  the  fifth.  Gen.  Nelson,  with  his  division 
which  formed  the  advance,  arrived  the  same  day! 

J  he  other  divisions  marched  with  intervals  of 
about  six  miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
lning  of  musketry  and  cannon  was  heard  in  the 
direction  of  this  place.  Apprehending  that  a  se- 
nous  engagement  had  commenced,  I  went  to  Gen. 
Grant  s  headquarters,  to  get  information  as  to  the 
means  of  reaching  the  battle-field  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  that  had  arrived.  At  the  same  time  orders 
were  despatched  to  the  divisions  in  rear  to  leave 
their  trains,  and  push  forward  by  forced  marches 
I  learned  that  Gen.  Grant  had  just  started  leav¬ 
ing  orders  for  Gen.  Nelson  to  march  to  the  river 
opposite  Pittsburgh  Landing,  to  be  ferried  across! 

An  examination  of  the  roads  up  the  river,  discov¬ 
ered  it  to  be  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  Gen. 


Nelson  was  directed  to  leave  his,  to  be  carried 
forward  by  steamers. 

The  impression  existed  at  Savannah  that  the 
firing  was  merely  an  affair  of  outposts,  the  same 
thing  having  occurred  for  two  or  three  previous 
days  ;  but  as  it  continued,  I  determined  to  go  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  accordingly  started  with 
my  Chief-of-Staff;  Col.  Fry,  on  a  steamer,  which  I 
ordered  to  get  under  steam.  As  we  proceeded  up 
the  ii\er,  groups  of  soldiers  were  seen  upon  the 
west  bank,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  they 
were  stragglers  from  the  engaged  army.  The 
groups  increased  in  size  and  frequency,  until 
as  we  approached  the  Landing,  they  numbered 
whole  companies,  and  almost  regiments ;  and  at 
the  Landing  the  banks  swarmed  with  a  confused 
mass  of  men  of  various  regiments.  There  could 
not  have  been  less  than  four  thousand  or  five  thou¬ 
sand.  Late  in  the  day  it  became  much  greater, 
r  inding  Gen.  Grant  at  the  Landing,  I  requested 
him  to  send  steamers  to  Savannah  to  bring  up 
General  Crittenden’s  division,  which  had  arrived 
dunng  the  morning,  and  then  went  ashore  with 
him.  The  throng  of  disorganized  and  demoral¬ 
ized  troops  increased  continually  by  fresh  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  battle,  which  steadily  drew  nearer 
the  Landing,  and  with  these  were  intermingled 
great  numbers  of  teams,  all  striving  to  gef  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  river.  Witli  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  efforts  to  form  the  troops,  and  move 
them  forward  to  the  fight,  utterly  failed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  enemy  had  made  such  progress 
against  our  troops,  that  his  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry  began  to  play  into  the  vital  spot  of  the  po¬ 
sition,  and  some  persons  were  killed  on  the  bank 
^  th®  very  Landing.  Gen.  Nelson  arrived  with 
Col.  Ammen  s  brigade  at  this  opportune  moment 
It  was  immediately  posted  to  meet  the  attack  at 
that  point,  and  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  was* brought 
into  action,  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  and 're¬ 
pulsed  him.  The  action  of  the  gunboats  also 
contributed  very  much  to  that  result.  The  at¬ 
tack  at  that  point  was  not  renewed.  Night  hav¬ 
ing  come  on,  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  In 
the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  Gen.  Nelson’s 
division  crossed,  and  Gen.  Crittenden’s  arrived 
from  Savannah  by  steamers.  After  examining 
the  giound  as  well  as  was  possible  at  night — in 
front  of  the  line  on  which  Gen.  Grant’s  troops 
had  formed,  and  as  far  to  the  right  as  Gen.  Sher¬ 
man  s  division,  I  directed  Nelson’s  and  Critten¬ 
den  s  divisions  to  form  in  front  of  that  line,  and 
move  forward  as  soon  as  it  was  light  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  During  the  night  and  early  the  followin'* 
morning,  Captain  Bartlett’s  Ohio  battery,  Capts! 
Mendenhall  and  Terrill’s  regular  batteries  arriv- 
ed.  General  McCook,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived 
at  Savannah  during  the  night  of  the  sixth,  and 
reached  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  mornim* 
of  the  seventh.  I  knew  that  the  other  divisions 
could  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  action  that  day. 

I  he  patch  of  country  on  which  the  battles  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  were  fought,  is  called  Shi- 
1,  from  the  little  church  of  that  name,  which 
nds  in  its  midst.  It  consists  of  an  undulating 
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table-land,  elevated  some  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  road-bottom.  Along  the  Tennessee 
River,  to  the  east,  it  breaks  into  abrupt  ravines, 
and  toward  the  south,  runs  along  Lick  Creek, 
which  empties  into  Tennessee  River,  some  three 
miles  above  Pittsburgh  Landing,  into  a  range  of 
hills  of  some  height,  whose  slopes  are  gradual  to¬ 
ward  the  battle-field,  and  somewhat  abrupt  to¬ 
ward  Lick  Creek.  Owl  Creek,  rising  near  the 
source  of  Lick  Creek,  flows  to  the  north-east, 
around  the  battle-field,  into  Snake  Creek,  which 
empties  into  Tennessee  River,  some  miles  below 
Lick  Creek.  The  drainage  is  mainly  from  Lick 
Creek  ridge  and  the  table-land  into  Owl  Creek. 
Coming  from  Corinth,  the  principal  road  crosses 
Lick  Creek  at  two  points,  some  twelve  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  separates  into  three  or  four  princi¬ 
pal  branches,  which  enter  the  table-land  from  the 
south,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  apart.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  wfith 
woods,  through  which  troops  can  pass  without 
great  difficulty,  though  occasionally  the  under¬ 
growth  is  dense.  Small  farms  and  cultivated 
fields,  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  acres,  occur  here 
and  there,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  country  is 
a  forest.  My  entire  ignorance  of  the  various 
roads,  and  of  the  character  of  the  country  at  the 
time,  rendered  it  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
probable  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  woods 
were  always  sufficient  to  screen  his  preparatory 
movements  from  observation. 

Soon  after  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  Gen.  Nelson’s  and  Gen.  Crittenden’s  di¬ 
visions,  the  only  ones  yet  arrived  on  the  ground, 
moved  promptly  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  Nel¬ 
son’s  division,  marching  in  line  of  battle,  soon 
came  upon  his  pickets,  drove  them  in,  and  at 
about  six  o’clock  received  the  fire  of  his  artillery. 
The  division  was  here  halted,  then  Mendenhall’s 
battery  brought  into  action,  to  reply  while  Crit¬ 
tenden’s  division  was  being  put  into  position  on 
the  right  of  Nelson’s.  Bartlett’s  battery  was 
posted  in  the  centre  of  Crittenden’s  division,  in 
a  commanding  position,  opposite  which  the  en¬ 
emy  was  discovered  to  be  in  force.  By  this  time 
McCook’s  division  arrived  on  the  ground,  and 
was  immediately  formed  on  the  right  ol  Critten¬ 
den’s.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  to  the  front, 
and  a  strong  body  of  them  to  guard  our  left  flank, 
which,  though  somewhat  protected  by  rough 
grounds,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  turn,  and  in  fact  did,  but  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  Each  brigade  furnished  its  own 
reserve,  and  in  addition  Boyle’s  brigade  of  Crit¬ 
tenden’s  division,  though  it  formed  at  first  in  the 
line,  was  kept  somewhat  back  when  the  line  ad¬ 
vanced,  to  bo  used  as  occasion  might  require.  I 
found  upon  the  ground  parts  of  about  two  regi¬ 
ments,  perhaps  one  thousand  men,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  similar  fragment  came  up  of  General 
Grant’s  force.  The  first  I  directed  to  act  with 
Gen.  McCook’s  attack,  and  the  second  one  was 
similarly  employed  on  the  left.  I  sent  other 
straggling  troops  of  Gen.  Grant’s  force  immedi- 
ately&on  Gen.  McCook’s  right,  as  some  firing  had 
already  commenced  there.  I  had  no  direct  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  disposition  of  the  remainder  of  Gen. 
Grant’s  force,  nor  is  it  my  province  to  speak  of 
them.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  name  those 
that  came  under  my  direction  in  the  way  I  had 
stated,  for  they  rendered  willing  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  day. 

The  force  under  my  command  occupied  a  line 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  front  of  Nelson’s 
division  was  an  open  field,  partially  screened  to 
his  right  by  a  skirt  of  woods,  which  extended 
through  the  enemy’s  line,  with  a  thick  under¬ 
growth  in  front  of  the  left  brigade  of  Crittenden’s 
division ;  then  an  open  field  in  front  of  Critten¬ 
den’s  right  and  McCook’s  left,  and  in  front  of  Mc¬ 
Cook’s  right,  woods  again  with  a  dense  under¬ 
growth.  The  ground,  mainly  level  in  front  of 
Nelson’s,  formed  a  hollow  in  front  of  Crittenden’s, 
and  fell  into  a  small  creek,  which  empties  into 
Owl  Creek,  in  front  of  McCook’s.  What  I  after¬ 
ward  learned  was  the  Hamburgh  road,  which 
crosses  Lick  Creek  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  pass¬ 
ed  perpendicularly  through  the  line  of  battle 
near  Nelson’s  left.  On  a  line  slightly  oblique  to 
us,  and  beyond  the  open  field,  the  enemy  was 
formed,  with  a  battery  in  front  of  Nelson’s  left ; 
a  battery  commanding  the  woods  in  front  of  Crit¬ 
tenden’s  left,  and  flanking  the  field  in  front  of 
Nelson ;  a  battery  commanding  the  same  woods 
and  the  field  in  front  of  Crittenden’s  right  and 
McCook’s  left,  and  a  battery  in  front  of  McCook’s 
right.  A  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
left,  on  high  open  ground,  were  the  encampments 
of  McClernand’s  and  Sherman’s  divisions,  which 
the  enemy  held. 

While  my  troops  were  getting  into  position  on 
the  right,  the  artillery  fire  was  kept  up  between 
Mendenhall’s  battery  and  the  enemy’s  second 
battery  with  some  effect.  Bartlett’s  battery,  put 
in  position  before  the  enemy’s  third  battery, 
opened  fire  on  that  part  of  the  line,  and  when, 
very  soon  after,  our  line  advanced,  with  strong 
bodies  of  skirmishers  in  front,  the  action  became 
general,  and  continued  with  severity  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  until  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  the  field. 

The  obliquity  of  our  line  upon  the  left  being 
thrown  forward,  brought  Nelson’s  division  first 
into  action,  and  it  became  very  hotly  engaged  at 
an  early  hour.  A  charge  of  the  Nineteenth  bri¬ 
gade,  from  Nelson’s  right,  by  its  commander, 
Col.  Hazen,  reached  the  enemy’s  second  battery, 
but  the  brigade  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  a  cross 
fire  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  advantage  against  the  heavy  infantry 
force  that  came  forward  to  oppose  it.  The  ene¬ 
my  recovered  the  battery,  and  followed  up  his 
advantage  by  throwing  a  heavy  force  of  infantry 
into  the  woods  in  front  of  Crittenden’s  left.  The 
left  brigade  of  that  division,  Col.  W.  S.  Smith, 
commanding,  advanced  into  the  woods,  repulsed 
the  enemy  handsomely,  and  took  several  prison¬ 
ers.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt.  Terrell’s  battery, 
which  had  just  landed,  reached  the  field,  and 
was  advanced  into  action  near  the  left  of  Nel¬ 
son’s  division,  which  was  very  heavily  pressed 
by  the  great  numbers  of  the  eneny.  It  be- 
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longed  properly  to  McCook’s  division.  It  took 
position  near  the  Hamburgh  road,  in  the  open 
ground  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  right,  and  at  once 
began  to  act  with  decided  effect  upon  the  tide  of 
battle  in  that  quarter.  The  enemy’s  right  bat¬ 
tery  was  silenced. 

Ammen’s  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  good  order  upon  the  enemy’s  right, 
but  was  checked  for  some  time  by  his  endeavor 
to  turn  our  left  flank,  and  by  his  strong  centre 
attack  in  front.  Capt.  Terrell,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  taken  an  advanced  position,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire,  leaving  one  caisson,  of  which 
every  horse  was  killed  or  disabled.  It  was  very 
soon  recovered.  Having  been  reenforced  by  a 
regiment  from  Gen.  Boyle’s  brigade,  Nelson’s 
division  again  moved  forward,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  abandon  entirely  his  position.  This 
success  flanked  the  enemy  at  his  second  and 
third  batteries,  from  which  he  was  soon  driven, 
with  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  artillery  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  Terrell’s  and  Mendenhall’s 
batteries,  and  an  attack  from  Crittenden’s  di¬ 
vision  in  front.  The  enemy  made  a  second  stand 
some  eight  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  this  po¬ 
sition,  and  opened  fire  with  his  artillery.  Men¬ 
denhall’s  battery  was  thrown  forward,  silenced 
the  battery,  and  it  was  captured  by  Crittenden’s 
division,  the  enemy  retreating  from  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  division  of  Gen.  McCook  on  the 
right,  which  became  engaged  somewhat  later  in 
the  morning  than  the  divisions  on  the  left,  had 
made  steady  progress  until  it  drove  the  enemy’s 
left  from  the  hotly  contested  field.  The  action 
was  commenced  in  this  division  by  Gen.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  brigade,  which  drove  the  enemy  in  front 
of  it  from  his  first  position,  and  captured  a  bat¬ 
tery.  The  line  of  attack  of  this  division  caused 
,a  considerable  widening  of  the  space  between  it 
and  Crittenden’s  right.  It  was  also  outflanked 
on  its  right  by  the  line  of  the  enemy,  who  made 
repeated  strong  attacks  on  its  flanks,  but  was 
always  gallantly  repulsed.  The  enemy  made  his 
last  decided  stand  in  front  of  this  division,  in  the 
woods  beyond  Sherman’s  camp. 

Two  brigades  of  Gen.  Wood’s  division  arrived 
just  at  the  close  of  the  battle;  but  only  one,  that 
of  Col.  Wagner,  in  time  to  participate  actively  in 
the  pursuit,  which  it  continued  for  about  a  mile, 
and  until  halted  by  my  order.  Its  skirmishers 
became  engaged  for  a  few  minutes  with  skir¬ 
mishers  covering  the  enemy’s  rear-guard,  which 
made  a  momentary  stand.  It  was  also  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy’s  artillery  on  its  right  flank, 
but  without  effect.  It  was  wrell  conducted  by 
its  commanders,  and  showed  great  steadiness. 

The  pursuit  was  continued  no  further  that 
day.  I  was  without  cavalry,  and  the  different 
corps  had  become  a  good  deal  scattered  in  a  pur¬ 
suit  in  a  country  which  secreted  the  enemy’s 
movements,  and  of  the  roads  of  which  I  knew 
practically  nothing.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
pursuit,  thinking  that  the  enemy  had  retired 
principally  by  the  Hamburgh  road,  I  had  order¬ 
ed  Nelson’s  division  to  follow  as  far  as  Lick  Creek 
on  that  road,  from  which  I  afterward  learned  the 


direct  Corinth  road  was  separated  by  a  difficult 
ravine,  which  empties  into  Lick  Creek.  I  there¬ 
fore  occupied  myself  with  examining  the  ground, 
getting  the  different  divisions  into  position,  which 
was  not  effected  until  some  time  after  dark. 

The  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Gen.  Grant,  Gen.  Wood  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  with  two  of  his  brigades,  which  arrived  the 
previous  evening,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  to 
discover  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  to  press 
him  if  he  should  be  found  in  retreat.  General 
Sherman,  with  about  the  same  force  from  Gen. 
Grant’s  army,  was  on  the  same  service,  and  had 
a  spirited  skirmish  with  the  enemy’s  cavalry, 
driving  it  back.  The  main  force  was  found  to 
have  retreated  beyond  Lick  Creek,  and  our  troops 
returned  at  night. 

There  were  no  idlers  in  the  battle  of  the 
seventh.  Every  portion  of  the  army  did  its 
work.  The  batteries  of  Captains  Terrell  and 
Mendenhall  were  splendidly' handled  and  served; 
that  of  Captain  Bartlett  was  served  with  great 
spirit  and  gallantry,  though  with  less  decisive 
results. 

I  specially  commend  to  the  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  their  distinguished  gallantry  and 
good  conduct,  Brig. -Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook,  com¬ 
manding  Second  division  ;  Brigadier-Gen.  Wm. 
Nelson,  commanding  Fourth  division ;  Brigadier- 
Gen.  T.  L.  Crittenden,  commanding  Fifth  divi¬ 
sion  ;  Brigadier-Gen.  L.  H.  Rousseau,  command¬ 
ing  Fourth  brigade ;  Brigadier-Gen.  I.  T.  Boyle, 
commanding  Eleventh  brigade ;  Col.  J.  Ammen, 
Twenty  -  fourth  Ohio,  commanding  Tenth  bri¬ 
gade ;  Col.  W.  G.  Smith,  Thirteenth  Ohio,  com¬ 
manding  Fourteenth  brigade;  Col.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
Third  Illinois,  commanding  Fifth  brigade;  Col! 
W.  II.  Gibson,  Forty -ninth  Ohio,  temporarily 
commanding  Sixth  brigade ;  Capt.  W.  R.  Terrill, 
Fifth  artillery;  Captain  J.  Mendenhall,  Fourth 
artillery ;  and  Captain  Bartlett,  Ohio  Volunteer 
battery. 

For  the  many  other  officers  who  won  honor¬ 
able  distinction,  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  brigade,  and  regimental  commanders, 
transmitted  herewith,  as  also  for  more  detailed 
information  of  the  services  of  the  different  corps. 

I  join  cordially  in  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  these  officers  on  those  under  their  command. 

The  loss  of  the  force  under  my  command  is 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  killed,  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  eighty- 
eight  missing.  Total,  two  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven.  The  trophies  are  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  greater  number  of  caissons, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  small-arms.  Many 
of  the  cannon  were  recaptured  from  the  loss  of 
the  previous  day.  Several  stands  of  colors  were 
also  recaptured. 

The  members  of  my  staff,  Col.  James  B.  Fry, 
Chief  of  Staff;  Capt.  J.  M.  Wright,  A.  A.  G.; 
Lieuts.  C.  L.  Fitzhugh,  Fourth  artillery'- ;  A.  F. 
Rockwell,  New-York  Chasseurs;  T.  J.  Bush, 
Twenty-fourth  Kentucky;  Aid-de-Camps,  Capt. 

J.  II.  Gilman,  Nineteenth  infantry,  Inspector  of 
Artillery ;  Capt.  E.  Gay,  Sixteenth  infantry,  In- 
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spector  of  Cavalry;  H.  C.  Bankhead,  Fifth  in¬ 
fantry,  Inspector  of  Infantry;  and  Captain  N. 
Michler,  Topographical  Engineers,  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  gallant  bravery  throughout  the  battle, 
and  rendered  valuable  service.  The  gallant  de¬ 
portment  of  my  Orderlies,  A.  J.  Williamson, 
Fourth  cavalry,  and  N.  M.  Smith,  J.  R.  Hewitt, 
J.  A.  Stevenson,  Y.  B.  Harnmel,  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  troop,  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  Col.  Fry,  Chief  of  Staff, 
for  valuable  assistance  in  the  battle,  as  well  as 
for  the  ability  and  industry  with  which  he  has  at 
all  times  performed  the  important  duties  of  his 
position,  and  Surgeon  Murray,  Medical  Director, 
always  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
was  actively  engaged  on  the  field  in  taking  all 
the  care  of  the  wounded  that  circumstances  ad¬ 
mitted  of. 

Capt.  Gillem,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  credit  for  his  energy  and  industry 
in  providing  transportation  for  the  troops  from 
Savannah.  Lieut.  -  Col.  Oakes,  Fourth  cavalry, 
Inspector  of  Cavalry,  and  Capt.  C.  C.  Gilbert, 
First  infantry,  Inspector-General,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  zealous  and  valuable  services  in  their  posi¬ 
tions,  were  detained  at  Savannah,  and  unable  to 
be  present  in  the  action. 

The  troops  which  did  not  arrive  in  time  for 
the  battle,  Gen.  Thomas’s  and  Gen.  Wood’s  di¬ 
visions,  (a  portion  of  the  latter,  as  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  took  part  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  evening,)  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  for  the  untiring  energy  with  which 
they  pressed  forward  night  and  day  to  share  the 
danger  of  their  comrades.  Gen.  Thomas’s  di¬ 
vision  had  already,  under  his  command,  made 
its  name  honorable  by  one  of  the  most  memor¬ 
able  victories  of  the  war — Mill  Springs — on  which 
the  tide  of  success  seemed  to  turn  steadily  in 
favor  of  the  Union. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  C.  Buell, 

Major-General  Commanding  Army  of  the  Ohio. 

REPORT  OF  GEN.  NELSON. 

Headquarters  Fourth  Division,  ) 
Field  of  Rattle,  April  10,  1862.  j 

Captain  :  In  obedience  to  orders,  I  have  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  Fourth  division  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  under  my  command,  left  Savannah,  by 
order  of  Gen.  Grant,  reiterated  in  person  by  Gen. 
Buell,  at  half-past  one  p.m.  on  Sunday,  April  sixth, 
and  marched  by  land  to  the  point  opposite  Pitts¬ 
burg  Landing.  The  anxiety  of  the  men  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  which  was  going  on  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  enabled  me  to  achieve  the  dis¬ 
tance,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  condition  of 
the  roads  over  a  lately-overflowed  bottom,  in  four 
hours.  At  five  o’clock  the  head  of  my  column 
marched  up  the  bank  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and 
took  up  its  position  in  the  road  under  the  fire  of 
the  rebel  artillery,  so  close  had  they  approached 
the  landing.  It  formed  a  semi-circle  of  artillery 
totally  unsupported  by  infantry,  whose  fire  was 
the  only  check  to  the  audacious  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  Sixth  Ohio  and  Thirty-sixth  Indiana  I 


had  hardly  deployed  when  the  left  of  our  artillery 
was  completely  turned  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
gunners  fled  from  their  pieces.  The  gallantry  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana,  supported  by  the  Sixth 
Ohio,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Col.  C.  Ammen, 
commanding  the  Tenth  brigade,  drove  back  the 
enemy  and  restored  the  line  of  battle.  This  was 
at  half-past  six  p.m.,  and  soon  after  the  enemy 
withdrew,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  darkness. 

I  found  cowering  under  the  river-bank,  when  I 
crossed,  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
men,  frantic  with  fright  and  utterly  demoralized, 
who  received  my  gallant  division  with  cries: 
“  That  we  are  whipped,”  “  Cut  to  pieces,”  etc. 
They  were  insensible  to  shame  and  sarcasm,  for 
I  tried  both  on  them,  and  indignant  at  such  pol¬ 
troonery,  I  asked  permission  to  open  fire  upon  the 
knaves. 

By  seven  p.m.  the  infantry  of  my  division  was 
all  across  the  river,  and  took  up  their  position  as 
follows  :  Col.  Ammen’ s  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Indiana;  Col.  Grose,  Sixth  Ohio; 
Lieut.  -  Col.  Anderson,  Twenty  -  fourth  Ohio. 
Lieut. -Col.  Jones  took  post  on  the  left;  on  the 
right  of  them  Bruer’s  brigade  was  posted,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  First  Kentucky,  Col.  Engart ;  Sec¬ 
ond  Kentucky,  Col.  Sedgwick ;  Twentieth  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lieut.-Col.  Hansem.  On  the  right  of 
Bruer’s  brigade  the  brigade  of  Col.  Hagen  was 
posted,  composed  of  the  Ninth  Indiana,  Col. 
Moody ;  Sixth  Kentucky,  Col.  Whitaker  ;  Forty- 
first  Ohio,  Lieut.-Col.  Mygatt.  Heavy  pickets 
were  immediately  thrown  well  forward,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  surprise  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  These  dispositions  were  made  by 
the  direction  of  Gen.  Buell,  who  gave  me  orders 
to  move  forward  and  attack  the  enemy  at  the 
earliest  dawn.  The  night  passed  away  without 
serious  alarm.  The  men  lay  on  their  arms.- 

Lieutenant  Gwin  of  the  Navy,  commanding  the 
gunboats  on  the  river,  sent  to  me  and  asked  how 
he  could  be  of  service.  I  requested  that  he  would 
throw  an  eight-inch  shell  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  every  ten  minutes  during  the  night,  and 
thus  prevent  their  sleeping,  which  he  did  very 
scientifically,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
prisoners,  to  their  infinite  annoyance. 

At  four  a.m.  I  roused  up  the  men  quietly,  by 
riding  along  the  lines,  and  when  the  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  was  dressed  and  the  skirmishers  well  out,  and 
the  reserves  in  position,  I  sent  an  aid  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  notify  him  that  I  was  ready  to  commence 
the  action,  whereupon  the  Fourth  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  in  perfect  order  as  if  on  drill, 
moved  toward  the  enemy,  about  half-past  five. 
I  found  him,  and  the  action  commenced  with 
vigor.  My  division  drove  them  with  ease,  and  I 
followed  them  up  rapidly,  when  at  six  a.m.  I  was 
halted  by  commands  from  Gen.  Buell,  I  having 
gone  further  forward  than  I  should  have  gone, 
my  right  flank  being  exposed.  The  enemy  was 
greatly  reenforced  in  front  of  me,  and  at  seven 
a.m.  my  advance,  which  had  been  resumed  by 
order  of  Gen.  Buell,  was  checked.  At  half-past 
seven  my  division  began  to  give  ground  slowly. 
We  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  of  the  one- 
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my’s  batteries,  and  I  had  no  artillery.  You  are 
aware  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  transportation, 
I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  three  batteries  of 
my  division  at  Savannah.  I  asked  for  artillery 
to  support  my  infantry.  Gen.  Buell  sent  to  my 
aid  the  battery  of  Capt.  Mendenhall,  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  belonging  to  Gen.  Crittenden’s  division, 
the  well  directed  fire  of  which  gave  me  most  re¬ 
freshing  relief.  After  eight  the  firing  of  the  ene¬ 
my  was  tremendous.  They  had  again  been 
largely  reenforced  on  this  point.  Gen.  Buell, 
who  rode  along  the  line,  saw  for  himself  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  F ourth  division.  The  style  in  which 
Col.  Ammen  handled  his  brigade  excited  my  ad¬ 
miration.  Col.  Hagen,  commanding  the  right 
brigade  of  the  division,  carried  it  into  action,  and 
maintained  them  most  gallantly.  The  heavy  loss 
of  his  brigade  attests  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict 
at  this  point.  He  drove  the  enemy,  captured 
the  battery  that  so  distressed  us,  but  was  forced 
back  on  his  reserves. 

The  powerful  reenforcements  which  the  enemy 
had  again  received,  which  made  the  woodland  in 
front  of  us  at  times  a  sheet  of  flame,  compelled 
me  at  nine  a.  si.  again  to  ask  for  support.  The 
General  sent  to  my  aid  Capt.  Terrill’s  battery  of 
regular  artillery. 

1  his  battery  was  a  host  in  itself.  It  consists 
of  four  twelve-pounder  brass  guns  and  two  ten- 
pounder  Parrott  guns.  Its  fire  was  terrific.  It 
was  handled  superbly.  When  Capt.  Terrill 
turned  his  battery  silence  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy.  Capts.  Terrill  and  Mendenhall, 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  their  batteries' 
aie  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Fourth  division. 

The  Nineteenth  Ohio,  Col.  Beattie,  attached  to 
Crittenden  s  division,  also  came  to  my  support. 

regiment  was  ably  handled,  and  rendered 
efficient  service. 

At  one  p.m.,  by  direction  of  Gen.  Buell,  I 
ordered  the  division  to  move,  with  arms  trailed, 
at  “double-quick,”  on  the  rising  ground  in  front,’ 
held  by  the  enemy,  which  the  enemy  abandoned 
with  much  promptness  to  our  use.  The  firino- 
now  diminished  much  along  the  front  of  the  divn 
sion,  but  at  two  p.m.  was  renewed  on  my  right 
on  Crittenden’s  and  McCook’s  divisions  with 
great  fury.  The  Fourth  division  had  no  more 
trouble  during  the  action,  the  attacks  on  it  being 

feeble  and  easily  repulsed.  They  ceased  entirely 
at  four  p.m. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General 
commanding  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  to  the  dis- 
tmguished  conduct  of  Col.  Ammen,  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Ohio,  commanding  the  Tenth  brigade.  The 
cool  way  and  vigorous  method  in  which  he  fought 
his  brigade,  protecting  all  the  while  the  left  flank 
of  the  army,  gave  me  a  profitable  lesson  in  the 
science  of  battles. 

To  Col.  Hagen,  commanding  the  Nineteenth 
brigade,  I  beg  also  to  invite  the  General’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  gallantry  with  which  he  led  his  troops 
to  the  attack  was  most  conspicuous,  and  he  han¬ 
dled  them  ably. 

During  the  long  and  bloody  action  the  fortitude 
of  the  Fourth  division  was  sorely  tried,  pressed 


as  it  was  by  such  superior  numbers  ;  but  it 
maintained  itself  gloriously. 

I  refer  the  General  to  the  reports  of  the  brigade 
commanders  for  the  part  each  regiment  took  in 
the  action,  reserving  to  myself  only  to  mention 
that  during  the  action  I  rode  up  and  thanked  the 
Ninth  Indiana  for  its  gallantry,  and  that  the 
Sixth  Ohio  and  Twentieth  Kentucky  were  posted 
by  to  cover  the  artillery.  This  important  and 
arduous  duty  they  performed  perfectly,  sustain¬ 
ing,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  long  day,  with 
the  coolness  of  veterans,  the  firing  of  the  enemy 
without  being  permitted  to  return  it. 

The  loss  of  the  division,  I  regret  to  inform  you, 
is  heavy.  I  went  into  the  action  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-one  strong,  of  whom  six 
officers  and  eighty-four  enlisted  men  were  killed 
thirty-three  officers  and  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  enlisted  men  wounded,  and  fifty-eight  en¬ 
listed  men  missing,  making  a  total  loss  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine,  more  than  half  of  which 
occurred  in  Hagen’s  brigade. 

I  would  recommend  to  your  attention  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  my  staff,  who  did  their  duty  well  on  the 
field,  -t  hey  are  :  Capt.  J.  Mills  Hendrick,  A.  A. 

Assistant  burgeon  Irwin,  Regular  Army 
Medical  Inspector,  Capt.  Chandler,  A.  Q.  M.’ 
Lieut.  Peck,  Sixth  Ohio,  A.  C.  S.,  Lieut.  G  W 
P.  Anderson,  Sixth  Ohio,  R.  Southgate,  Sixth 
Ohio,  Aids-de-Camp  W.  Preston  Graves,  Esq., and 
H.  N.  1  iske,  and  Lieut.  Horton,  Twenty-fourth 
Ohio,  Volunteer  Ordnance  Officer.  The  ener¬ 
gy  of  Lieut.  Horton,  in  bringing  up  ammunition, 
was  conspicuous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Wm,  Nelson, 

„  ,  _  ^  Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  Fourth  Division. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Fry, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

ACCOUNT  BY  A  PARTICIPANT. 

The  following  narrative  and  diary  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial : 

Battle-Field,  Pittsburgh  Landing  ) 

April  11,  1862.  ’  f 

It  is  now  the  fourth  day  since  hostilities  ceased 
and  yet  everything  is  in  confusion.  For  three 
nights  we  have  slept  without  tents  or  blankets 
amid  rain-storms  such  as  only  April  can  produce 
and  an  additional  two,  in  which  though  it  did  not 
rain,  the  freezing  cold  would  have  made  the  fires 
which  were  forbidden  us,  welcome. 

You  might  like  to  hear  something  of  our  march 
through  Tennessee,  but  that  I  must  postpone  for 
the  more  absorbing  topic  of  the  battle.  You 
must  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place  over  a  line  of  battle 

which  report  says  formed  a  semi-circle  of  fifteen 

miles,  but  which  will  probably  come  more  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  truth  to  call  eight  miles — indeed, 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  Tenth  brigade. 

Saturday ,  April  fifth.  —  Nelson’s  division  ar¬ 
rived  in  Savannah.  We  were  wearied  with  a 
long  march,  and  expected  to  have  a  few  days’ 
rest. 
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Sunday ,  April  sixth. — Were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  a  general  inspection  of  arms,  and  while  engaged 
in  polishing  our  guns,  about  half-past  seven  a.m., 
the  roar  of  distant  firing  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
continued  all  the  morning.  The  inspection  was 
dispensed  with,  and  we  were  ordered  to  hold  our¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  go  to  battle  at  any  moment. 
It  was  not  until  one  o’clock  when  we  started 
away.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sabbath-day,  and  we 
made  a  rapid  march  of  eight  miles— a  good  part 
of  it  through  a  swamp — to  the  river.  Steamboats 
were  in  readiness  to  ferry  us  across.  On  coming 
to  the  bank  I  noticed  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
on  the  opposite  bank,  apparently  taking  things 
easy.  I  mentally  wondered  why  there  was  so 
great  a  necessity  for  us  to  be  present,  when  there 
was  a  reserve  of  two  or  three  brigades.  But  the 
Tennessee  is  a  pretty  wide  stream,  and  objects 
on  one  side  cannot  be  discerned  very  distinctly 
from  the  other ;  therefore,  it  was  not  until  we 
had  crossed  that  I  found  the  reserve  to  consist  of 
wounded  and  panic  -  stricken  soldiers.  Great 
bustle  and  excitement  were  prevalent  along  the 
river.  Nelson  set  his  signal  corps  on  the  right 
bank  to  work,  and  a  vigorous  waving  of  flags  was 
answered  by  a  corresponding  ditto  from  the  left 
bank.  We  were  the  third  regiment  to  be  taken 
over  ;  when  about  the  middle  of  the  stream  the 
gunboats  floating  up  and  down,  commenced  a 
vigorous  cannonading.  I  thought  it  must  be 
close  work  if  they  were  employed. 

Before  landing,  I  noticed  a  lady  on  the  hurri¬ 
cane  deck  of  another  boat,  laden  with  troops  just 
by  us,  who  appeared  to  be  expostulating  with  a 
group  of  soldiers.  She  seemed  to  be  much  ex¬ 
cited,  and  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
battle.  Another  young  wroman  on  the  same  boat 
was  wringing  her  hands  and  weeping.  As  our 
company  passed  close  by  her  while  disembark¬ 
ing,  she  exclaimed :  “  Men,  you  must  fight  for 
your  country  or  die !  ”  It  was  answered  by  a 
cheer. 

Being  landed,  we  hurried  up  the  bank.  As  I 
ran  by  I  thought  I  would  learn  from  the  reserve 
what  I  could  of  the  progress  of  affairs,  but  look¬ 
ing  around,  nothing  but  a  sickening  sight  of 
mangled  men  and  terrified  able-bodied — I  will 
pass  it  over.  The  sight,  and  their  exclamations, 

“  The  day  is  lost,  and  you  must  regain  it !  ” 
“There  is  a  panic,”  etc.;  was  beginning  to  un¬ 
nerve  me,  so  I  closed  my  eyes  and  ears  to  all 
that  was  going  on  around  me.  On  top  of  the 
bank  we  were  cheered  by  a  sight  of  Nelson, 
with  his  well-known  overcoat  and  feathered  hat. 

“  Sixth  Ohio,  I  expect  a  good  account  from 
you  !  ”  “  Yes  !  Yes !  Hurrah  !  ”  And  without 

an  order,  our  walking  pace  was  changed  into  a 
double-quick.  We  only  went  a  few  yards,  and 
were  ordered  to  support  a  battery.  Darkness 
soon  closed  in,  and  compelled  the  belligerents  to 
cease  hostilities  for  the  night.  We  were  formed 
in  line  of  battle,  and  permitted  to  lie  on  our 
arms.  Shortly  after  the  firing  ceased,  Col.  Gross, 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana,  (which  regiment  had 
the  advance  of  the  brigade  for  the  day,  and  had 
lost  several  men  before  we  landed,)  made  a  speech 


to  his  men  —  such  a  speech  as  a  colonel  should 
make.  A  breathless  silence  prevailed,  and  his 
few  words  were  listened  to  attentively  by  more 
than  his  own  regiment.  The  next  day  Col.  G. 
distinguished  himself  for  his  bravery,  which  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  foolhardiness.  He  placed  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  his  regiment,  and  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  between  the  two  fires,  and  urged  on 
his  men,  until  his  horse  was  shot  and  himself 
wounded.  Even  then  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  drop  to  the  rear,  but  sword  in  hand,  still 
encouraged  his  men  by  his  presence.  His  con¬ 
duct  was  reflected  by  the  action  of  his  regiment. 

All  Sunday  night  the  gunboats  sent  a  shell,  at 
half-hour  intervals,  into  the  wrnods  beyond  us. 
The  distance  from  the  river  to  where  they  burst, 
generally  averaged  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  which 
I  learned  by  timing  the  interval  between  the 
flash  and  report  of  the  shell.  The  night  was 
cold.  We  had  neither  blankets  or  overcoats,  and 
our  discomfort  was  further  increased  by  a  thun¬ 
der-storm,  -which  continued  from  midnight  until 
morning.  [Is  there  any  truth  in  the  belief  that 
heavy  cannonading  always  brings  a  thunder¬ 
storm  ?]  Before  daylight  of  Monday  morning, 
Col.  Ammen  formed  his  brigade  in  line  of  battle, 
sent  a  company  of  skirmishers  in  front  of  each 
battalion,  and,  all  preparations  completed,  said  to 
us,  in  his  quiet,  drawling  way:  “Now,  boys,  you 
are  all  ready,  go  straight  ahead  until  you  meet 
the  enemy.”  The  long  line  swept  through  the 
woods,  up  and  down  hill,  for  a  quarter  or  half  a 
mile,  it  may  be  more,  when  the  skirmishers  open¬ 
ed  fire.  We  halted,  but  soon  the  skirmishers 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  we  also  went  on. 
This  continued  till  perhaps  seven  o’clock,  when 
the  occasional  halts  and  forwards  were  prolonged 
into  one  long  stand.  For  the  rest  of  the  day 
every  foot  of  ground  was  closely  contested.  Com¬ 
pany  B,  while  skirmishing,  took  a  cannon  from 
the  rebels,  but  before  they  could  get  it  off  the 
ground,  had  it  taken  from  them.  The  same  piece, 
however,  was  shortly  brought  in  triumphantly 
by  company  C. 

When  we  made  the  first  long  halt,  for  the  first 
time  I  experienced  the  sensation  of  having  a 
quantity  of  bullets  constantly  -whizzing  around 
us,  and  pecking  at  the  trees  with  a  sound  like 
that  made  by  a  woodpecker,  and  I  have  since 
laughed  at  the  several  involuntary  dodgings  made 
by  my  head  to  avoid  the  bullets  which  had  al¬ 
ready  whistled  past  me,  though  at  the  time  it  was 
considered  no  laughing  matter.  Our  division  and 
brigade,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  line  of  battle.  About  nine  o’clock  the  firing 
changed,  almost  entirely  ceasing  on  our  left.  We 
were  then  marched  by  a  right  flank,  and  ordered 
to  support  Capt.  Tirrell’s  regular  battery.  We 
were  drawn  up  immediately  behind  it,  and  re¬ 
ceived  all  the  peppering  aimed  at  the  battery. 
At  one  time  a  shower  of  grape  or  canister  caus¬ 
ed  the  men  to  drop  down.  Tt  was  well  they  did, 
for  a  second  fire,  better  aimed  than  the  first, 
a  moment  later,  cut  off  the  bushes  to  the  height 
of  a  man’s  breast.  I  observed  very  few  shells 
from  the  batteries  where  we  were  first  stationed ; 
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their  fire  consisted  principally  of  balls  and  can¬ 
ister.  It  is‘  singular  that  while  supporting  Tir- 
rell,  when  we  were  under  the  heaviest  fire,  there 
was  only  one  man  injured  —  a  member  of  com¬ 
pany  A.  What  few  we  lost  besides,  was  by  the 
skirmishing  companies.  I  could  not  imagine  why 
Nelson,  who  has  always  professed  such  a  high 
regard  for  the  regiment,  should  give  it  no  more 
honorable  position  than  that  of  supporting  a  bat¬ 
tery.  But  I  was  satisfied  before  we  were  through, 
for  though  others  may  sneer  at  what  the  Guthries 
have  done,  I  know  that  Nelson,  whose  good  opinion 
we  value  more  highly  than  that  of  a  whole  bri¬ 
gade  of  men  who  have  not  patriotism  enough  to 
serve  their  country  themselves,  still  has  the  same 
favorable  opinion  of  us.  The  battle  for  a  long 
time  was  desperate,  the  musketry  was  one  pro¬ 
longed  roar,  neither  traitor  nor  patriot  would  give 
way ;  but  now  our  men  seemed  to  be  in  confu¬ 
sion  ;  they  commenced  a  retreat  toward  us.  Gen. 
N.  had  us  immediately  wheeled  to  the  right  to 
face  them,  and  our  comrades  who  were  retreat¬ 
ing,  seeing  a  regiment  just  behind,  ready  to  aid 
them  when  needed,  received  fresh  courage,  and 
returning,  drove  the  rebels  before  them.  Nelson 
evidently  regarded  this  as  a  critical  moment ;  he 
rode  along  the  front  of  the  regiment,  and  looking 
almost  every  member  in  the  face,  addressed  them 
with  his  abrupt  sentences.  (He  is  no  speech-ma¬ 
ker.)  When  passing  our  company,  he  exclaimed: 
“Men  of  the  Sixth  Ohio,  I’  m  proud  of  you.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  can  depend  on 
you.  That’s  the  reason  why  I  don’t  send  you 
out  —  I  want  you  here.”  Shortly  afterward,  we 
were  ordered  to  take  a  rebel  battery  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  the  General  gave  the  order  him¬ 
self,  and  started  us  out  at  double-quick.  The 
whole  regiment  went  at  it  with  a  yell,  but  before 
going  many  yards  we  were  halted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  for  what  reason  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
About  three  o’clock  the  rebels  began  to  give 
way,  and  soon  retreated  from  the  field.  They 
were  not  pursued  by  our  infantry,  though  report  - 
said  that  several  cavalry  regiments  were  after  ; 
them.  After  hostilities  had  ceased,  our  brigade  : 
marched  out  beyond  the  furthermost  camps,  ; 
again  in  our  possession,  but  presenting  a  scene  ! 
of  desolation.  The  tents  had  not  been  wantonly  j 
destroyed  by  the  rebels,  for  after  their  success  < 
of  Sunday,  they  were  sure  of  retaining  possession  1 
of  them,  and  wanted  them  for  their  own  use.  i 
But  the  chivalry  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  < 
contents,  especially  of  the  sutler  shops.  We  1 
were  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  camps  of  regi-  s 
ments  which  had  been  “cut  to  pieces,”  (as  every  \ 
battalion  which  had  been  scattered  in  the  first  t 
day’s  panic  was  pleased  to  express  its  condition,)  i 
but  were  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  having  c 
stacked  arms,  were  permitted  to  rest  near  our  ( 
guns.  Soon  all  were  busy  preparing  supper  from  t 
provisions  of  the  commissaries,  which  luckily  had  c 
not  all  been  seized  on  by  the  enemv.  I  am  not 
a  friend  to  fat  pork,  but  it  tasted'  sweet  to  me  t 
that  evening.  While  preparing  our  meal,  a  flag  e 
of  truce,  consisting  of  a  yellow  handkerchief  tied  j 
to  a  sapling  pole,  emerged  from  the  woods  be- 1  l 


-  yond  us.  It  was  carried  by  a  tall  Alabamian, 
■  who  brought  with  it  the  wounded  Lieutenant- 
i  Colonel  of  the  Fiftieth  Illinois,  borne  on  a  litter. 
•  The  bearers  all  had  tied  on  their  arms  a  piece  of 
!  white  rag,  which  by  questioning  the  wearers,  I 
learned  that  it  designated  a  detail  for  hospital 
:  duty.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  something 
>  good  of  an  army  of  traitors  ;  “  we  will  give  the 
devil  his  due.”  No  instance  came  to  my  know 
ledge  in  which  our  dead  or  wounded  were  treat¬ 
ed  in  so  diabolical  a  manner  as  they  were  report¬ 
ed  to  be  at  Manassas  and  Pea  Ridge.  They  were 
invariably,  wherever  practicable,  kindly  cared 
for.  A.  Hickenlooper  tells  me  that  one  of  his 
corporals,  who  was  wounded,  received  many  at¬ 
tentions  from  them.  An  officer  handed  him  a 
rubber  blanket,  saying  that  himself  needed  it  bad 
enough,  but  the  wounded  man  needed  it  worse. 
Others  brought  him  food  and  water,  and  wrapped 
him  up  in  woolen  blankets.  Such  instances  were 
common,  and  among  the  hundreds  of  dead  and 
wounded  I  have  looked  upon,  not  one  showed 
signs  of  the  barbarities  which  the  rebels  are  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  practise  on  the  patriots. 

I  captured  an  overcoat  and  blanket  on  the 
field,  and  expected  to  pass  Monday  night  more 
comfortably  than  that  of  Sunday.  Throwing  the 
cape  of  the  cloak  over  my  head,  and  rolling  my¬ 
self  in  the  blanket,  I  was  soon  in  a  deep  sleep ; 
the  only  dream  I  had  was  that  every  soldier  was 
shaking  with  the  ague,  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
awoke  to  find  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  and 
myself  lying  in  a  pool  of  water.  Fires  were  not 
allowed,  and  we  shivered  through  the  remainder 
of  the  night. 

Tuesday,  April  8. — We  all  were  up  early  and 
ready  formed  to  meet  the  enemy,  should  they 
again  attack  us ;  but  after  standing  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  no  purpose,  arms  were  stacked  and 
we  set  to  work  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  all  the  general  and  staff- 
officers  of  the  Fourth  division.  Nelson  was  con¬ 
stantly  riding  up  and  down,  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  sharpshooters,  and  his  aids  were  flying  about 
in  all  directions  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
Buell  also  attended  to  his  business  like  a  true 
general,  riding  about  all  parts  of  the  field.  “  Old 
Jake  Ammen,”  our  acting  Brigadier,  took  mat¬ 
ters  as  quietly  as  if  he  was  drilling  his  brigade, 
and  once  having  found  a  pile  of  corn,  sat  down 
coolly  to  husk  it  for  his  horse,  not  even  deigning 
to  escape  the  showers  of  balls  by  seeking  the 
shelter  of  a  tree.  The  sight  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to  look  upon  ; 
the  slaughter  was  terrible.  The  Fourth  division, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  has  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
or  something  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  number 
engaged.  Our  own  loss  is  very  small.  I  can 
only  count  four  out  of  the  regiment  killed. 

Monday  morning,  when  we  started  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  we  began  to  find  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed  at  a  very  short  distance  from  our  starting- 
point.  We  were  halted  just  before  two  of  the 
Union  wounded  who  had  lain  out  in  the  rain  all 
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night.  One  was  not  mortally  injured,  and  some 
of  our  boys  took  him  back  to  the  hospital.  The 
other  was  lying  on  his  face,  and  had  just  life 
enough  in  him  to  appeal  to  us  for  aid,  by  slightly 
moving  one  of  his  feet;  but  he  was  so  far  gone 
that  he  was  left  to  his  fate ;  he  died  in  a  short 
time.  I  saw  one  rebel  who  had  been  shot  while 
in  the  act  of  taking  aim.  One  eye  was  still  open, 
while  the  other  was  closed,  and  his  hands  were 
extended  in  the  position  of  holding  a  gun,  which 
lay  beside  him.  Another  died  while  in  the  act 
of  placing  his  hand  in  his  haversack  for  food. 
One  rebel  lay  stretched,  with  his  feet  at  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  was  speckled  well  with 
bullets.  He  had  undoubtedly  used  the  tree  as  a 
fortification,  and  in  an  unlucky  moment  had  been 
shot  in  the  head  while  trying  to  pick  off  our  own 
men.  Some  were  disemboweled  by  cannon-balls, 
others  with  half  their  heads  off  in  the  midst  of 
brains  and  blood.  During  the  engagement  rider¬ 
less  horses  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Wound¬ 
ed  were  borne  off  the  field  by  hundreds,  some 
with  arms  and  legs  off,  writhing  in  agony.  The 
log-houses,  barns,  and  stables  which  had  been 
deserted  by  the  owners  on  the  first  day’s  fight, 
were  used  as  hospitals,  and  so  designated  by  red 
flags.  But  they  were  soon  so  crowded  that  others 
brought  in  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  using  the 
building  as  a  shelter  from  bullets. 


Doc.  115. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PEA  PJDGE. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  CURTIS. 

Captain  :  The  brief  telegraphic  report  which  I 
gave  the  ninth  inst.,  is  not  sufficient  to  present 
even  the  general  outline  of  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  and  with  the  reports  of  my  Commanders 
of  divisions,  I  now  submit  a  more  general  detail. 

My  pursuit  of  Gen.  Price  brought  me  to  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Arkansas.  The  entire  winter  campaign, 
from  the  twentieth  of  January  to  this  time,  in¬ 
cluding  the  march  from  Rolla  to  the  Boston 
Mountains,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  was 
attended  with  continual  exhibitions  of  toil,  priva¬ 
tions,  conflict  and  gallantry,  some  of  which  I  have 
telegraphed  to  headquarters,  and  may  hereafter 
deserve  more  full  development. 

After  reaching  Arkansas,  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Price  were  rapidly  reenforced  by  regiments  which 
had  been  stationed  in  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  I  therefore  expected  these  combined 
forces  would  return  upon  us  to  give  us  battle,  and 
in  conformity  with  Jhe  orders  of  the  General,  of 
the  twenty-second  of  February,  I  selected  Sugar 
Creek  as  the  strongest  of  several  strong  places 
taken  from  the  enemy,  to  make  a  stand  against  any 
and  all  odds. 

I  reported  my  force  to  you  on  the  twelfth 
February,  after  Col.  Davis’s  division  had  joined 
me,  with  twelve  thousand  and  ninety-five  men 
and  fifty  pieces  of  Urtillery,  including  four  moun¬ 
tain  howitzers.  My  long  line  of  communications 
required  garrisons  at  Marshfield,  Springfield, 
Cassville,  and  Keitsville,  besides  a  constant  mov- ! 
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ing  force  to  guard  my  train.  My  force  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  was,  therefore,  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
five  hundred,  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  forty-nine 
pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  mountain  howit¬ 
zers,  one  piece  having  been  sent  out  into  Missouri, 
and  thus  prevented  from  joining  us  in  the  battle. 

The  scarcity  of  forage  and  other  supplies  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  spread  out  my  troops  over 
considerable  country,  always  trying  to  keep  them 
within  supporting  distance,  convenient  to  rally  on 
the  positions  selected  for  battle.  On  the  fourth 
of  March  this  force  was  located  as  follows : 

The  First  and  Second  divisions,  under  Gene¬ 
rals  Sigel  and  Asboth,  were  four  miles  south-west 
of  Bentonville,  at  Cooper’s  farm,  under  general 
orders  to  move  round  to  Sugar  Creek,  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  east. 

The  Third  division,  under  Col.  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  acting  Brigadier-General,  had  moved  and 
taken  position  at  Sugar  Creek,  under  orders  to 
make  some  preparatory  arrangements  and  exam¬ 
inations  for  a  stand  against  the  enemy. 

The  Fourth  division  was  at  Cross  Hollows, 
under  command  of  Col.  E.  A.  Carr,  acting  Briga¬ 
dier-General.  My  own  headquarters  were  also 
at  this  place,  within  about  twelve  miles  from 
Sugar  Creek,  on  the  main  telegraph  road  from 
Springfield  to  Fayetteville. 

Large  detachments  had  been  sent  out  from 
those  several  camps  for  forage  and  information — 
one  from  Cross  Hollows  to  Huntsville,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Vandever,  and  three  from 
Cooper’s  farm  to  Maysville  and  Pineville.  One 
of  those,  under  Major  Conrad,  with  a  piece  of  ar¬ 
tillery  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  did  not 
reach  us  until  after  the  battle.  All  the  others 
came  in  safe  and  joined  in  the  engagement. 

The  enemy  had  taken  position  in  the  Boston 
Mountains,  a  high  range  that  divides  the  waters 
of  the  White  River  and  Arkansas.  Gen.  Price 
had  rallied  the  forces  that  had  fought  at  Carthage, 
Wilson’s  Creek,  and  Lexington,  augmented  by 
his  exertions  to  recruit  in  Missouri  during  the 
winter.  On  his  arrival  from  Springfield  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  he  reported  to  Governor  Rector  that  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  thousand  of  these  had  joined 
the  confederate  service  previous  to  leaving  Spring- 
field.  The  circulation  of  all  manner  of  extrava¬ 
gant  falsehoods  on  his  way  induced  the  whole 
country  to  leave  their  homes,  and  for  fear  we 
would  kill  them,  thousands  joined  his  ranks. 
General  McCulloch  brought  at  least  eleven  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  field,  and  General  Pike  five.  Be¬ 
sides  these  regularly  organized  confederate  troops 
which  G  eneral  Price  met  in  Arkansas,  there  were 
many  companies  and  regiments  of  Arkansas  vol¬ 
unteers,  most  of  the  country  people  being,  re¬ 
quired  to  take  up  arms.  From  this  data,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  I  estimated 
the  force  of  the  enemy  to  have  been  at  least 
thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand.  This  was 
the  force  in  and  near  Boston  Mountains,  rallying 
to  drive  us  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

The  two  armies  thus  constituted  and  located, 
were  within  hearing  of  each  other’s  cannon,  about 
thirty  miles  apart.  I  submit  an  accompanying 
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map,  showing  some  of  the  topographic  features 
of  the  country  on  the  roads  which  we  have  tra¬ 
versed.  Our  troops  were  weary  and  somewhat 
exhausted  in  their  long,  forced  marches  and  fre¬ 
quent  conflicts.  Our  cavalry  had  especially  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  breaking  down  and  loss  of  horses. 
But  our  troops  were  generally  well  armed,  drilled, 
and  anxious  to  encounter  the  enemy  at  anj''  rea¬ 
sonable  hazard.  They  were  all  intelligent,  ardent, 
flushed  with  our  repeated  successes  in  many  en¬ 
counters  on  our  way,  and  all  conscious  of  the 
righteousness  of  their  country’s  cause. 

The  arrival  of  Major-Gen.  Van  Dorn,  on  the 
second  of  March,  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was 
the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  and  the  firing  of 
forty  guns.  The  rebel  force  was  harangued  by 
their  chiefs  with  boastful  and  passionate  appeals, 
assuring  them  of  their  superior  numbers  and  the 
certainty  of  an  easy  victory.  Despatches  were 
published,  falsely  announcing  a  great  battle  at 
Columbus,  Ky.,  in  which  we  had  lost  three  gun¬ 
boats  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  thus  the 
rebel  hordes  were  assembled  —  the  occasion  was 
now  open  to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
Arkansas,  and  give  a  final  and  successful  blow 
for  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  fifth  of  March  was  cold  and  blustering. 
The  snow  fell  so  as  to  cover  the  ground.  No  im¬ 
mediate  attack  was  apprehended,  and  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  writing.  About  two  o’clock  p.m.,  scouts 
and  fugitive  citizens  came,  informing  me  of  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  to  give  battle.  His 
cavalry  would  be  at  Elm  Springs,  some  twTelve 
miles  distant,  that  night,  and  his  artillery  had 
already  passed  Fayetteville.  Satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  this  report,  I  immediately  sent  couriers 
to  Gen.  Sigel  and  Col.  Yandever,  and  ordered 
them  to  move  immediately  to  Sugar  Creek,  where 
I  also  ordered  Col.  Carr  to  move  with  his  division. 

I  also  sent  you  a  despatch,  which  may  have 
been  lost  with  other  mail  matter,  which  I  have 
since  learned  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  I  told 
you  I  would  give  them  the  best  reception  possi¬ 
ble.  All  my  messengers  were  successful  in  de¬ 
livering  their  orders.  Col.  Carr’s  division  moved 
about  six  p.m.  Col.  Yandever  had  intelligence 
of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  before  my  mes¬ 
senger  reached  him,  and  made  immediate  change 
in  his  march,  so  that  with  great  exertion,  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  sixth.  Gen.  Sigel  deferred  his  march 
from  Cooper’s  farm  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  sixth,  and  at  Bentonville  tarried  himself, 
with  a  regiment  and  battery,  till  he  was  attacked 
about  nine  a.m. 

I  arrived  at  Sugar  Creek  at  two  o’clock  a.m.  on 
the  sixth,  and  immediately  detailed  parties  for 
early  morning  work  in  felling  timber  to  obstruct 
certain  roads  to  prevent  the  enemy  having  too 
many  approaches  ;  and  to  erect  field-works  to  in¬ 
crease  the  strength  of  my  forces.  Col.  Davis  and 
Col.  Carr,  early  in  the  day,  took  their  positions 
on  the  high  projecting  hills  commanding  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  creek,  leaving  the  right  of  the  line  to  be 
occupied  by  the  First  and  Second  divisions,  which 
were  anxiously  expected.  The  valley  of  the 
creek  is  low,  and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half-mile 


1  w^e-  The  hills  are  high  on  both  sides,  and  the 
main  road  from  Fayetteville,  by  Cross  Hollows  to 
Keitsville,  intercepts  the  valley  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  road  from  Fayetteville  by  Benton¬ 
ville  to  Keitsville,  is  quite  a  detour ;  but  it  also 
comes  up  the  Sugar  Creek  valley ;  a  branch, 
however,  takes  off  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
main  or  telegraph  road  some  three  miles  from  it. 
The  Sugar  Creek  valley,  therefore,  intercepts  all 
these  roads. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  divisions  had  before 
noon  of  the  sixth  deployed  their  lines,  cut  down 
a  great  number  of  trees  which  thoroughly  block¬ 
aded  the  roads  on  the  left.  Later  in  the  day  I 
directed  some  of  the  same  work  to  be  done  on  the 
right.  This  work  was  in  charge  of  Col.  Dodge, 
who  felled  trees  on  the  road  which  run  parallel  to 
the  main  road  to  which  I  have  before  referred. 
This  proved  of  great  advantage,  as  it  retarded  the 
enemy  some  two  hours  in  their  flank  movement. 
Breastworks  of  considerable  length  were  erected 
by  the  troops  on  the  headlands  of  Sugar  Creek  as 
if  by  magic,  and  a  battery  near  the  road-crossing 
was  completely  shielded  by  an  extensive  earth¬ 
work  erected  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Davis 
by  a  pioneer  company  commanded  by  Capt.  Sny¬ 
der.  About  two  o’clock  p.m.,  Gen.  Asboth  and 
Col.  Osterhaus  reported  the  arrival  of  the  First 
and  Second  divisions.  This  good  news  was  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  another  report  that  Gen. 
Sigel,  who  had  remained  behind  with  a  detach¬ 
ment,  had  been  attacked  near  Bentonville,  and 
was  quite  surrounded  by  the  enemy’s  advance 
forces.  I  immediately  directed  some  of  the  troops 
to  return  to  his  relief.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
advanced  with  his  gallant  little  band,  fighting  its 
way  within  three  or  four  miles  of  our  main  forces. 
The  two  divisions,  turned  back  in  double-quick, 
and  a  large  cavalry  force  also  started,  all  being  anx¬ 
ious  to  join  in  a  rescue  of  their  comrades  in  peril. 

Part  of  the  First  division  under  Col.  Osterhaus, 
soon  met  the  retreating  detachment,  and  imme¬ 
diately  opened  with  artillery  and  infantry,  which 
checked  the  further  advance  and  terminated  the 
action  for  the  day.  In  the  retreat  and  final  re¬ 
pulse,  which  occupied  several  hours,  our  loss  was 
some  twenty-five  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enemy  must  have  suffered  more,  as  our 
artillery  had  telling  effect  along  the  road,  and  the 
rebel  graves  in  considerable  numbers  bear  witness 
of  the  enemy’s  loss. 

The  firing  having  ceased,  I  sent  back  the  other 
troops  that  had  joined  the  movement,  and  desig¬ 
nated  the  positions  on  the  right,  which  were 
promptly  occupied  by  the  First  and  Second  di¬ 
visions. 

Our  men  rested  on  their  arms,  confident  of 
hard  work  on  the  coming  day.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  map  of  the  battle-ground  will  fully  illustrate 
the  positions  then  and  subsequently  assumed. 

On  my  front  was  the  deep,  broad  valley  of 
Sugar  Creek,  forming  the  probable  approaches  of 
the  enemy.  Our  troops,  extending  for  miles,  and 
generally  occupying  the  summits  of  headlands  on 
Sugar  Creek.  In  my  rear  was  a  broken  plateau, 
called  “  Pea  Ridge,”  and  still  further  in  my  rear 
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the  deep  valley  of  Big  Sugar  Creek,  or  “  Cross 
Timbers.”  My  own  headquarters  and  those  of 
Gens.  Sigel,  Asboth,  and  other  commanders  of 
divisions,  were  near  “  Pratt’s  house.”  The  lines 
A,  B,  and  C  show  the  different  fronts  assumed 
during  the  progress  of  the  battle. 

The  approach  by  Bentonville  brought  the  ene¬ 
my  to  my  extreme  right,  and  during  the  night  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  he  began  a  movement  round 
my  flank  by  the  road  above  mentioned,  which 
crosses  “  Pea  Ridge”  some  three  miles  north-west 
of  the  main  telegraph  road.  I  ascertained  in  the 
morning  this  flank  movement  of  the  enemy,  which 
I  perceived  was  to  attack  my  right  flank  and  rear. 
I  therefore  called  my  commanders  of  divisions  to¬ 
gether  at  General  Asboth’s  tent,  and  directed  a 
change  of  front  to  the  rear,  so  as  to  face  the  road, 
upon  which  the  enemy  was  still  moving.  At  the 
same  time  I  directed  the  organization  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  supported  by 
infantry,  to  open  the  battle  by  an  attack  from  my 
new  centre  on  the  probable  centre  of  the  enemy 
before  he  could  fully  form.  I  selected  Col.  Os- 
terhaus  to  lead  this  central  column — an  officer 
who  displayed  great  skill,  energy,  and  gallantry 
each  day  of  the  battle. 

The  change  of  front  thus  directed  reversed  the 
order  of  the  troops,  placing  the  First  and  Second 
divisions  on  the  left,  their  left  still  resting  on 
Sugar  Creek,  Osterhaus  and  the  Third  division 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Fourth  division  became 
the  extreme  right.  While  I  was  explaining  the 
proposed  movement  to  commanders,  and  Col. 
Osterhaus  was  beginning  to  rally  and  move  for¬ 
ward  his  attacking  column,  a  messenger  brought 
me  intelligence  that  my  picket  commanded  by 
Major  Weston,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Missouri, 
had  been  attacked  by  infantry.  This  was  at 
Elkhorn  Tavern,  where  the  new  right  was  to  rest. 
Col.  Carr  being  present,  he  was  ordered  to  move 
into  position  and  support  the  Major  as  soon  as 
possible. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  second 
day’s  fight.  It  was  about  half-past  ten  o’clock, 
and  the  officers  separated  to  direct  their  several 
commands.  The  fire  increased  rapidly  on  the 
right,  and  very  soon  opened  in  the  centre.  After 
visiting  the  right,  where  I  perceived  the  enemy 
was  making  a  vigorous  attack,  and  finding  Col. 
Carr,  under  a  brisk  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  coolly 
locating  and  directing  the  deployment,  I  return¬ 
ed  to  my  central  position  near  Pratt’s  house,  and 
sent  orders  to  Col.  Davis  to  move  near  to  Col. 
Carr,  to  support  him.  In  the  mean  time  Col. 
Osterhaus  had  attacked  the  enemy  and  divided 
his  forces ;  but  he  was  soon  pressed  with  greatly 
superior  numbers,  that  drove  back  our  cavalry, 
and  took  our  flying  battery  which  had  advanced 
with  it.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  infantry,  and  soon  checked  a  move¬ 
ment  that  threatened  to  intercept  the  deployment 
of  other  forces.  I  considered  the  affair  so  immi¬ 
nent,  I  changed  my  order  to  Col.  Davis,  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  move  to  the  support  of  the  centre, 
which  was  his  proper  place  according  to  my  order 
for  the  change  of  front.  My  new  line  was  thus 


formed  under  the  enemy’s  fire ;  the  troops  gene¬ 
rally  moving  in  good  order  and  gallant  bearing. 

Thus  formed,  the  line  was  not  continuous,  but 
extended  entirely  across  Pea  Ridge,  the  divisions 
in  numerical  order,  from  left  to  right,  Col.  Oster¬ 
haus  remaining  in  command  of  a  detachment, 
and  operating  with  Col.  Davis  in  resisting  Mc¬ 
Culloch  and  McIntosh,  who  commanded  the  ene¬ 
my’s  forces  in  the  centre.  I  did  not  err  in  send- 
ing  Col.  Davis  to  this  point,  although  Col.  Carr, 
on  the  right,  needed  reenforcements.  The  bat¬ 
tle  raged  in  the  centre  with  terrible  fury.  Col. 
Davis  held  the  position  against  fearful  numbers, 
and  our  brave  troops  nobly  stood  or  charged  in 
steady  lines.  The  fate  of  the  battle  depended  on 
success  against  the  flank  movement  of  the  enemy, 
and  here,  near  Lee  Town,  was  the  place  to  break 
it  down.  The  fall  of  Gens.  McCulloch,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  and  other  officers  of  the  enemy,  who  fell 
early  in  the  day,  aided  us  in  our  final  success  at 
this  most  critical  point ;  and  the  steady  courage 
of  officers  and  men  in  our  lines  chilled  and  broke 
down  the  hordes  of  Indian  cavalry  and  infantry 
that  were  arrayed  against  us.  While  the  battle 
thus  raged  in  the  centre,  the  right  wing  was 
sorely  pressed,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
scattered  over  the  field.  Col.  Carr  sent  for  re- 
enforcements,  and  I  sent  him  a  few  cavalry  and 
my  body-guard  with  the  little  mountain  howitzers, 
under  Major  Bowen.  These  did  good  service  at 
a  most  critical  period.  I  urged  Col.  Carr  to  stand 
firm,  that  more  forces  could  be  expected  soon. 
Subsequently  Col.  Carr  sent  me  word  that  he 
could  not  hold  his  position  much  longer.  I  could 
then  only  reply  by  sending  him  the  order  to  “  per¬ 
severe.”  He  did  “  persevere,”  and  the  sad  havoc 
in  the  Ninth  and  Fourth  Iowa,  and  Phelps’s  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Major  Weston’s  Twenty-fourth  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  all  the  troops  in  that  division,  will 
show  how  earnest  and  continuous  was  their  per¬ 
severance.  Seeing  no  signs  of  approaching  forces 
by  the  telegraph  road,  I  sent  him  three  pieces  of 
artillery  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  Col.  Ben¬ 
ton’s  command,  (part  of  the  Third  division,) 
which  had  been  located  at  Sugar  Creek  to  guard 
the  approaches.  Each  small  accession  to  the 
Fourth  division  seemed  to  compensate  an  over¬ 
powering  force.  As  to  the  left,  I  was  repeatedly 
informed  that  it  stood  safe  and  firm,  although 
threatened  by  the  foe.  About  two  p.m.,  my  aid, 
Capt.  Adams,  who  had  communicated  with  that 
wing,  informed  me  he  had  just  seen  Gens.  Sigel 
and  Asboth  on  Sugar  Creek,  and  there  was  still 
no  attack  in  that  quarter  and  no  appearance  of 
an  enemy.  About  this  time  the  enemy’s  forces 
melted  away  in  the  brushy  centre,  and  the  fire 
gradually  ceased.  Believing  the  left  and  centre 
were  no  longer  menaced,  and  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  on  the  right,  I  again  sent  word  to 
Col.  Carr  that  he  would  soon  be  reenforced.  I 
had  now  resolved  to  bring  up  the  left  and  centre 
to  meet  the  gathering  hordes  at  Elkhorn  Tavern. 
To  inform  myself  of  the  condition  of  the  extreme 
left,  I  went  in  person  to  that  point.  On  my  way 
1  ordered  forward  the  remainder  of  Col.  Benton’s 
command,  three  pieces  and  a  battalion,  which 
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had  remained  guarding  the  crossing  of  the  main 
telegraph  road. 

I  found  Gens.  Sigel  and  Asbothwith  the  troops 
on  the  hill  near  the  extreme  left,  where  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  men,  not  having  been  under  fire, 
fresh  and  anxious  to  participate  in  the  fight.  It 
was  now  safe  to  make  a  new  change  of  front, 
so  as  to  face  Sugar  Creek.  I  therefore  ordered 
this  force  forward.  Gen.  Asboth  moved  by  the 
direct  road  to  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  Gen.  Sigel 
went  by  Leetown  to  reenforce  Davis,  if  need  be, 
but  to  press  on  and  reenforce  Carr,  if  not  needed 
in  the  centre.  Both  generals  moved  promptly. 
I  accompanied  Gen.  Asboth,  collecting  and  mov¬ 
ing  forward  some  straggling  commands  that  I 
found  by  the  way.  It  must  have  been  near  five 
o’clock  when  I  brought  the  force  to  the  aid  of 
Col.  Carr.  He  had  received  three  or  four  shots 
— one  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm.  Many  of  his 
field-officers  had  fallen,  and  the  dead  and  wounded 
had  greatly  reduced  his  force.  He  had  been 
slowly  forced  back  near  half  a  mile,  and  had  been 
about  seven  hours  under  constant  fire.  His 
troops  were  still  fiercely  contesting  every  inch 
of  ground.  As  I  came  up,  the  Fourth  Iowa  was 
falling  back  for  cartridges,  in  line,  dressing  on 
their  colors,  in  perfect  order.  Supposing  with 
my  reinforcements  I  could  easily  recover  our  lost 
ground,  I  ordered  the  regiment  to  face  about. 
Col.  Dodge  came  up,  explaining  the  want  of  cart¬ 
ridges,  but  informed  of  my  purpose,  I  ordered  a 
bayonet  charge,  and  they  moved  again  with  steady 
nerves  to  their  former  position,  where  the  gallant 
Ninth  was  ready  to  support  them.  These  two 
regiments  won  imperishable  honors. 

Gen.  Asboth  had  planted  his  artillery  in  the 
road,  and  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  ene¬ 
my  at  short  range.  The  Second  Missouri  in¬ 
fantry  also  deployed  and  earnestly  engaged  the 
enemy.  About  this  time  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  gather  around  us,  but  the  fire  on  both 
sides  seemed  to  grow  fierce  and  more  deadly. 
One  of  my  body-guard  fell  dead  ;  my  Orderly 
received  a  shot,  and  Gen.  Asboth  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm.  A  messenger  came  from 
Gen.  Sigel,  saying  he  was  close  on  the  left,  and 
would  soon  open  fire.  The  battery  of  General 
Asboth  run  out  of  ammunition  and  fell  back. 
This  caused  another  battery  that  I  had  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  to  follow ;  this 
latter  fearing  a  want  of  support.  The  infantry, 
however,  stood  firm,  or  fell  back  in  good  order, 
and  the  batteries  were  soon  restored,  but  the 
caissons  got  quite  out  of  reach.  The  artillery 
firing  was  renewed,  however,  and  kept  up  till 
dark— the  enemy  firing  the  last  shot,  for  I  could 
not  find  another  cartridge  to  give  them  a  final 
round ;  even  the  little  howitzers  responded,  “  No 
cartridges.”  The  enemy  ceased  firing,  and  I 
hurried  men  after  the  caissons  and  more  am¬ 
munition  ;  meantime  I  arranged  the  infantry  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  with  fields  in  front,  where 
they  lay  on  their  arms  and  held  the  position  for 
the  night.  I  directed  a  detail  from  each  com¬ 
pany  to  bring  water  and  provisions ;  and  thus, 
without  a  murmur,  these  weary  soldiers  lay,  and 


many  of  them  slept  within  a  fewr  yards  of  the 
foe,  with  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades 
scattered  around  them.  Darkness,  silence  and 
fatigue  soon  secured  for  the  weary,  broken  slum¬ 
bers  and  gloomy  repose.  The  day  had  closed 
on  some  reverses  on  the  right,  but  the  left  had 
been  unassailed,  and  the  centre  had  driven  the 
foe  from  the  field. 

My  only  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  next  day, 
was  the  new  front  which  it  was  necessary  to 
form  by  my  weary  troops.  I  directed  Colonel 
Davis  to  withdraw  all  the  remainder  of  his  re¬ 
serve  from  the  centre,  and  move  forward  so  as  to 
occupy  the  ground  on  Carr’s  immediate  left.  Al¬ 
though  his  troops  had  been  fighting  hard  most 
of  the  day,  and  displayed  great  energy  and  cour¬ 
age,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  they  commenced 
their  movement  to  the  new  position  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  and  they,  too,  soon  rested  on  their  arms. 

.  Nothing  further  had  been  heard  from  General 
Sigel’s  command  after  the  message  at  dark,  that 
he  was  on  or  near  the  left.  His  detour  carried 
him  around  a  brushy  portion  of  the  battle-field, 
that  could  not  be  explored  in  the  night.  About 
two  o’clock  he  reported  at  my  headquarters  with 
his  troops,  who  he.  said  were  going  to  their 
former  camps  for  provisions.  The  distance  to 
his  camp,  some  two  miles  further,  was  so  great  I 
apprehended  tardiness  in  the  morning,  and  urged 
the  General  to  rest  the  troops  where  they  then 
were,  at  my  headquarters,  and  send  for  provi¬ 
sions,  as  the  other  troops  were  doing.  This  was 
readily  concurred  in,  and  these  troops  bivouack¬ 
ed  also  for  the  night.  The  arrangement  thus 
completed  to  bring  all  four  of  my  divisions  to 
face  a  position  which  had  been  held  in  check  all 
the  previous  day  by  one,  I  rested,  certain  of  the 
final  success  on  the  coming  day. 

The  sun  rose  above  the  horizon  before  our 
troops  were  all  in  position,  and  yet  the  enemy 
had  not  renewed  the  attack.  I  was  hardly  ready 
to  open  fire  on  him,  as  the  First  and  Second  di¬ 
visions  had  not  yet  moved  into  position.  Our 
troops  that  night  rested  on  their  arms  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  Seeing  him  in  motion,  I  could  not 
brook  delay,  and  the  centre,  under  Col.  Davis, 
opened  fire.  The  enemy  replied  with  terrible 
energy  from  new  batteries  and  lines  which  had 
been  prepared  for  us  during  the  night.  To  avoid 
raking  batteries,  the  right  wing  fell  back  in  good 
order,  but  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  from  the 
new  position  immediately  taken.  The  First  and 
Second  division  soon  got  under  way,  and  moved 
with  great  celerit}r  to  their  position  on  the  left. 
This  completed  the  formation  of  the  line  of  battle. 
It  was  directly  to  the  rear  of  the  first,  and  was 
quite  continuous,  much  of  it  on  open  ground. 
We  then  had  our  foe  before  us  where  we  well 
knew  the  ground.  The  broken  defiles  occupied 
by  him,  would  not  admit  of  easy  evolutions  to 
repel  such  as  could  be  made  by  us  on  the  open 
plain.  Victory  was  inevitable.  As  soon  as  the 
left  wing  extended  so  as  to  command  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  rest  safely  upon  it,  I  ordered  the  right 
wing  to  move  forward  so  as  to  take  position 
where  I  placed  it  the  night  previous.  I  repaired, 
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myself,  to  the  extreme  right,  and  found  an  ele¬ 
vated  position  considerably  in  advance,  which 
commanded  the  enemy’s  centre  and  left.  Here  I 
located  the  Dubuque  battery,  and  directed  the 
right  wing  to  move  its  right  forward  so  as  to 
support  it,  and  gave  directions  to  the  advance  of 
the  entire  right  wing.  Capt.  Hayden  soon  open- 
el  a  fire  which  proved  most  galling  to  the  foe 
and  a  marker  for  our  line  to  move  upon.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  centre,  I  directed  the  First  Iowa 
battery,  under  Capt.  David,  to  take  position  in 
an  open  field,  when  he  could  also  direct  a  fire  on 
the  central  point  of  the  enemy.  Meantime,  the 
powerful  battery  of  Captain  Woelfley,  and  many 
more  were  bearing  on  the  cliff,  pouring  heavy 
balls  through  the  timber  near  the  centre,  splin¬ 
tering  great  trees  and  scattering  death  and  de¬ 
struction  with  tempestuous  fury. 

At  one  time  a  battery  was  opened  in  front  of 
Hayden’s  battery  on  the  extreme  right,  so  near  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  enemy  or  an 
advance  of  Hayden’s,  but  riding  nearer  I  soon 
perceived  its  true  character,  and  directed  the 
First  Iowa  and  the  Peoria  battery,  Capt.  David¬ 
son,  to  cross  fire  on  it,  which  soon  drove  it  back 
to  the  common  hiding-place^ — the  deep  ravines  6f 
Cross  Timber  Hollow.  While  the  artillery  were 
thus  taking  position  and  advancing  upon  the 
enemy,  the  infantry  moved  steadily  forward. 
The  left  wing  advancing  rapidly,  soon  began  to 
ascend  the  mountain  cliff,  from  which  the  artil¬ 
lery  had  driven  most  of  the  rebel  force.  The 
upward  movement  of  the  gallant  Thirty -sixth 
Illinois,  with  its  dark  blue  line  of  men,  and  its 
gleaming  bayonets,  steadily  rose  from  base  to 
summit,  when  it  dashed  forward  into  the  forest, 
driving  and  scattering  the  rebels  from  these  com¬ 
manding  heights.  The  Twelfth  Missouri,  far  in 
advance  of  others,  rushed  into  the  enemy’s  lines, 
bearing  off  a  flag  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Everywhere  our  line  moved  forward,  and  the  foe 
as  gradually  withdrew. 

The  roar  of  cannon  and  small  arms  was  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  no  force  could  then  withstand  the 
converging  line  and  concentrated  cross-fire  of  our 
gallant  troops.  Our  guns  continued  some  time 
after  the  rebel  fire  ceased,  and  the  rebels  had 
gone  down  into  the  deep  caverns  through  which 
they  had  begun  their  precipitate  flight.  Finally 
our  firing  ceased.  The  enemy  suddenly  vanish¬ 
ed.  Following  down  a  main  road  which  enters  a 
deep  canon,  I  saw  some  straggling  teams  and 
men  running  in  great  trepidation  through  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains.  I  directed  a  battery  to 
move  forward,  which  threw  a  few  shots  at  them, 
followed  by  a  pursuit  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the 
Renton  hussars  and  my  escort  from  Bowen’s  bat¬ 
talion,  which  was  all  the  cavalry  convenient  at 
the  time.  Gen.  Sigel  also  followed  in  this  pursuit 
toward  Keitsville,  while  I  returned,  trying  to 
check  a  movement  which  led  my  forces  north, 
where  I  was  confident  a  frightened  foe  was  not 
likely  to  go.  I  soon  found  the  rebel  forces  had 
divided  and  gone  in  every  direction,  but  it  was 
several  hours  before  I  learned  that  the  main 
force,  after  entering  the  canon,  had  turned  short 


to  the  right,  following  obscure  ravines,  which  led 
into  the  Huntsville  road  in  a  due  south  direction. 

Gen.  Sigel  followed  some  miles  north  toward 
Keitsville,  firing  on  the  retreating  force  that  ran 
away.  Col.  Bussey,  with  cavalry  and  the  little 
howitzers,  followed  beyond  Bentonville. 

I  camped  on  the  field,  and  made  provisions  for 
burying  the  dead,  and  care  of  the  wounded. 
The  loss  in  the  several  divisions  was  as  follows : 
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This  sad  reckoning  shows  where  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  fire  was  borne,  and  where  the  public  sym¬ 
pathy  should  be  most  directed.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  much  greater,  but  their  scattered  bat¬ 
talions  can  never  furnish  a  correct  report  of  their 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  reports  of  division  and  other  officers  of 
my  command,  are  all  submitted  with  such  details 
as  were  seen  or  understood  by  local  commanders. 
They  give  interesting  incidents,  and  notice  many 
deserving  heroes. 

I  mentioned  in  my  telegraphic  report  of  the 
ninth  of  March,  with  high  commendations,  and  I 
now  repeat  the  names  who  have  done  distinguish¬ 
ed  service.  These  are  my  commanders  of  divi¬ 
sions  :  Gens.  Sigel  and  Asboth,  Col.  and  acting 
Brig. -Gen.  Davis,  and  Col.  and  acting  Brig.-Gen. 
Carr.  They  commanded  the  four  divisions. 

I  also  present  commanders  of  brigades :  Cols. 
Dodge,  Osterhaus,  Vandever,  White,  Schaefer, 
Pattison  and  Grewsel.  The  three  first  named  I 
especially  commend. 

I  also  renew  the  just  thanks  due  to  my  staff- 
officers,  Capt.  T.  S.  McKenny,  A.  A.  A.  General, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Stark,  Capt.  John  Ahlfeldt,  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Adams,  and  Lieut.  Stilt,  all  acting  aids: 
also,  A.  Hoopner,  my  only  engineer.  To  these 
I  must  add  Major  Bowen,  who  commanded  my 
body-guard,  and  with  the  mountain  howitzers 
did  gallant  service  in  every  battle-field  in  the 
pursuit,  and  especially  at  Pea  Ridge.  Captain 
Stevens,  Lieut.  Matteson,  and  Lieut.  Crabtree, 
of  this  battalion,  also  deserve  honorable  mention. 
Major  Weston,  of  the  Twenty  -  fourth  Missouri, 
Provost-Marshal  in  camp,  and  in  battle  did  gal¬ 
lant  service.  Lieut.  David,  ordnance  officer  on 
my  staff,  took  charge  of  the  First  Iowa  battery, 
’after  Capt.  Jones  was  wounded,  and  did  signal 
service.  I  must  also  thank  my  commanders  of 
posts,  who  supported  my  line  of  operation,  and 
deserve  like  consideration,  as  their  duties  were 
more  arduous :  Col.  Boyd,  at  Rolla ;  Col.  Wains, 
at  Lebanon ;  Colonel  Mills,  at  Springfield ;  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Holland,  at  Cassville. 

To  do  justice  to  all,  I  would  spread  before  you 
the  most  of  the  rolls  of  this  army,  for  I  can  boar 
testimony  to  the  almost  universal  good  conduct 
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of  officers  and  men,  who  have  shared  with  me 
the  long  march,  the  many  conflicts  by  the  way, 
and  final  struggle  with  the  combined  forces  of 
Price,  McCulloch,  McIntosh  and  Pike,  under  Ma¬ 
jor-Gen.  Yan  Dorn,  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  R.  Curtis, 

Major-General. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  South-West,  ) 

Cross  Timbers,  Ark.,  March  1, 1862.  f 

Capt.  N.  H.  McLean, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIGEL. 

Headquarters  First  and  Second  Divisions,  ) 
Camp  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March  15,  1862.  j 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you 
the  following  reports  in  regard  to  the  actions  of 
the  First  and  Second  divisions  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  day  of  the  month. 

EXPEDITION  TO  PINEVILLE  ON  THE  FIFTH  OF  MARCH. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  the  main  body  of 
the  two  divisions  was  encamped  near  McKisick’s 
farm,  thirty-two  miles  southward  of  Bentonville, 
and  one  mile  from  the  fork  of  the  roads  leading 
west  to  Maysville  and  north-east  to  Pineville. 
The  Second  Missouri,  under  Col.  Schaefer,  and  one 
company  of  cavalry  were  stationed  at  Osage  Mills, 
(otherwise  called  Smith’s  Mills,)  five  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  McKisick’s  farm,  whilst  our 
pickets  guarded  all  the  other  avenues  to  the  camp. 
For  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  country 
toward  the  Indian  territory,  and  to  detain  the 
rebels  of  South-west  Missouri  from  following 
Price’s  army  by  the  State-line  road,  Major  Com 
rad,  with  five  select  companies  of  infantry,  sixty 
men  of  cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of  Woelfley’s  bat¬ 
tery,  was  ordered  to  proceed  on  the  first  day  to 
Lindsey’s  prairie,  where  he  arrived  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  McKisick’s  farm, 
on  the  second,  (the  fifth,)  to  Maysville,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  on  the  third  day  to  our  own  camp. 

Such  was  our  position  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth,  when  I  received  orders  from  you  to  send  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  Pineville,  where  there 
were  said  to  be  some  two  or  three  hundred  rebels, 
who  disturbed  and  endangered  the  Union  people 
of  McDonald  County.  I  directed  Major  Mezaros, 
with  eighty  men,  to  march  at  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  on 
the  north-western  road  to  Pineville,  whilst  Capt. 

^  .  Rilmansegge  was  sent  to  Major  Conrad,  at 
Maysville,  to  lead  his  sixty  men  of  cavalry,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery  and  twenty  infantry,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  night,  from  Maysville  to  Rutledge 
and  Pineville,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  Major 
Mezaros.  A  home  guard  company,  stationed  be¬ 
tween  Pineville  and  Keitsville,  was  ordered  to 
occupy  at  night  the  roads  leading  to  Neosho  and 
Kent,  and  thereby  prevent  the  secesh  from  escap¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  Major  Mezaros  and  Capt. 
V.  Rilmansegge  should  approach  the  town  from 
the  east,  south-east  and  south-west.  It  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  these  detachments  should  attack 
the  town  simultaneously  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Just  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  Mezaros  was  prepared  to 


leave  the  camp,  I  received  news  from  Col.  Schaefer, 
at  Osage  Mills,  that  his  pickets  posted  in  the 
direction  of  Elm  Spring  were  fired  upon  by  the 
enemy.  This,  in  addition  to  your  own  despatches, 
reporting  the  enemy’s  force  at  Fayetteville,  and  a 
strong  party  of  cavalry  advancing  toward  Middle- 
town,  and  besides  this,  your  order  to  march  to 
Sugar  Creek,  made  me  at  once  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  position  of  my  command.  I  therefore  or¬ 
dered  Col.  Schaefer  to  break  up  his  camp  imme¬ 
diately,  to  send  the  cavalry  company  to  Osage 
Springs  to  cover  his  right  flank,  and  to  march 
with  his  regiment  to  Bentonville,  leaving  Osage 
Springs  to  the  right,  and  McKisick’s  farm  to  the 
left.  All  other  troops  I  ordered  to  be  prepared 
to  march  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  expedition  to  Pineville,  it  was  too  late 
to  countermand  the  movement  under  Capt.  Yon 
Rilmansegge,  but  to  return  to  Sugar  Creek  as 
quickly  as  possible  without  ruining  his  horses, 
so  that  they  could  be  of  some  use  in  the  ensuing 
battle.  Major  Conrad  was  made  aware  of  our 
situation,  and  instructed  to  join  us  at  Sugar  Creek 
by  some  circuitous  road  leading  north-east.  The 
result  of  the  expedition  was  not  very  great,  but 
satisfactory.  The  attack  was  made  according  to 
the  instructions  given,  and  at  the  present  time, 
but  only  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  and  fifteen 
men  of  Price’s  army,  were  found  in  the  town  and 
made  prisoners — the  others  had  left  some  days 
previous.  The  commands  of  Major  Mezaros  and 
Capt.  Rilmansegge  arrived  safely  on  the  sixth,  in 
our  camp  at  Sugar  Creek,  bringing  with  them 
their  prisoners.  Unfortunately  they  had  to  leave 
behind  and  to  destroy  a  printing-press  and  types 
taken  at  Pineville,  as  the  roads  they  took  were 
too  bad  to  bring  this  important  material  along. 
Major  Conrad,  with  his  detachment,  found  his 
way  to  Keitsville  and  Cassville,  which  place  he 
left  on  the  ninth,  and  arrived  at  the  former  place 
with  Col.  Wright,  some  time  after  I  had  opened 
the  road  to  Cassville  in  the  pursuit  of  Price’s 
force,  which  retired  from  Keitsville  to  Berryville. 

II. 

RETREAT  FROM  m‘kISICk’s  FARM  BY  BENTONVILLE, 
TO  CAMP  HALLECK,  ON  SUGAR  CREEK. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  the 
troops  encamped  at  McKisick’s  farm,  moved  for¬ 
ward  toward  Bentonville  in  the  following  order : 

Advance-guard  under  Asboth— one  company 
of  Fourth  Missouri  cavalry,  (Fremont  hussars,) 
Second  Ohio  battery,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Chapman ;  Fifteenth  Missouri  volunteers,  under 
command  of  Col.  Joliat. 

Train  of  First  and  Second  divisions,  escort  and 
guarded  by  detachments  of  the  respective  regi¬ 
ments. 

The  First  division  under  Col.  Osterhaus. 

The  Flying  battery,  the  Fifth  Missouri  cavalry, 
(Benton  hussars,)  and  the  squadron  of  the  Thir¬ 
ty-sixth  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Capt.  Jenks. 

Before  leaving  camp  I  detached  Lieut.  Shippart, 
of  company  A,  Benton  hussars,  with  twenty  men, 
to  Osage  Springs,  to  communicate  with  Colonel 
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Schaefer,  and  to  bring  news  to  Bentonville  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  would  approach  that  place. 

The  advance-guard  of  Gen.  Asboth  arrived  at 
Bentonville  at  four  o’clock,  when  I  directed  him 
to  halt  until  the  train  had  come  up  more  close. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Sugar  Creek,  followed  by 
the  train.  Meanwhile  the  Second  Missouri,  un¬ 
der  Col.  Schaefer,  and  one  part  of  the  First  divi¬ 
sion  arrived  in  town.  I  ordered  this  regiment, 
as  well  as  the  Twelfth  Missouri,  under  command 
of  Major  Wengelin,  the  flying  battery,  under 
Capt.  Elbert,  and  the  whole  disposable  cavalry 
force  under  Col.  Nemett,  comprising  the  Benton 
hussars,  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  cavalry,  under 
Capt.  Jenks,  and  a  squad  of  thirteen  men  of  Fre¬ 
mont  hussars,  under  Lieut.  Fred.  Cooper,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  guard  the  town,  to  let  the  whole  train 
pass  and  remain  at  my  disposition  as  a  rear-guard. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  train  had  passed  the  town, 
and  was  moving  on  the  road  to  Sugar  Creek,  with 
the  intention  not  to  be  too  close  to  the  train,  and 
awaiting  report  from  Lieut.  Sheppard’s  picket  at 
Osage  Springs.  Two  hours  elapsed,  when,  ten 
minutes  after  ten,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  large 
masses  of  troops,  consisting  of  infantry  and  caval¬ 
ry,  were  moving  from  all  sides  toward  our  front 
and  both  flanks. 

After  some  observation,  I  had  no  doubt  that 
the  enemy’s  advance-guard  was  before  us.  I  im¬ 
mediately  called  the  troops  to  arms  and  made 
them  ready  for  battle.  As  Bentonville  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  Osage  prairie,  easily  accessible  in 
front,  and  covered  on  the  right  and  left  and  rear 
by  thick  woods  and  underbrush,  I  ordered  the 
troops  to  evacuate  the  town  and  to  form  on  a  lit¬ 
tle  hill  north  of  it.  Looking  for  the  Second  Mis¬ 
souri,  I  learned,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  had 
already  left  the  town,  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
my  order.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  matter  is 
satisfactorily  explained  by  Col.  Schaefer,  but  in 
the  same  time,  I  regret  to  report  that  this  regi¬ 
ment  was  ambuscaded  on  its  march,  and  lost  in 
the  conflict  thirty-seven  men  in  dead,  wounded 
and  "prisoners. 

The  troops  now  left  to  me  consisted  of  about 
eight  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Missouri,  with  an 
average  of  forty-five  men,  five  companies  of  Ben¬ 
ton  hussars,  and  five  pieces  of  the  flying  battery 
—in  all  about  six  hundred  men.  The  troops  I 
directed  to  march  in  the  following  order :  Two 
companies  of  the  Twelfth  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  deployed  on  the  right  and  left  as  skir¬ 
mishers,  followed  by  the  flying  battery,  one  com¬ 
pany  of  the  same  regiment  on  the  right  and  one 
on  the  left  of  the  pieces,  marching  by  the  flank, 
and  prepared  to  fire,  by  ranks,  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  being  behind 
the  pieces,  two  companies  of  cavalry  to  support 
the  infantry  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  rest  of 
the  cavalry,  under  command  of  Col.  Nemett,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery  following  in  the  rear.  In 
this  formation,  modified  from  time  to  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  column  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  taken  position  in  our  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  while  he  appeared  behind  us  in 


the  town  in  line  of  battle,  reenforced  by  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  troops  advanced  slowly, 
fighting  and  repelling  the  enemy  in  front,  flank- 
ward,  and  rear,  wherever  he  stood  or  attacked. 
From  the  moment  we  left  the  town,  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  morning,  until  half-past  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  we  met  the  first  reenforce¬ 
ments  —  the  Second  Missouri,  the  Twenty-fifth 
Illinois,  and  a  few  companies  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Illinois  —  we  sustained  three  regular  attacks,  and 
were  uninterruptedly  in  sight  and  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  first  reenforcements 
had  arrived,  I  knew  that  we  were  safe,  and  left  it 
to  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Second  Missouri,  and 
afterward  to  Col.  Osterhaus,  to  take  care  of  the 
rest,  which  he  did  to  the  best  of  my  satisfaction. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  go  into  the  de¬ 
tail  of  this  most  extraordinary  and  critical  affair, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
declare  that,  according  to  my  humble  opinion, 
never  have  troops  shown  themselves  worthier  to 
defend  a  great  cause  than  on  this  day  of  the  sixth 
of  March. 

III. 

BATTLE  OP  TIIE  SEVENTH - NEAR  LEESVILLE  AND 

ON  PEA  RIDGE. 

In  the  night  of  the  sixth,  the  two  divisions 
were  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  the  hills  near 
Sugar  Creek,  and  in  the  adjoining  valley,  separ¬ 
ating  the  two  ridges  extending  along  the  creek. 
The  Second  division  held  the  right,  the  First  the 
left  of  the  position,  fronting  toward  the  west  and 
south-west  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy,  should 
he  advance  from  the  Bentonville  and  Fayetteville 
road.  Col.  Davis’s  division  forming  the  centre, 
was  on  our  left,  and  Col.  Carr  covered  the  ground 
on  the  extreme  left  of  our  whole  line. 

Early  in  the  morning  report  came  in  that  troops 
and  trains  of  the  enemy  were  moving  the  whole 
night  on  the  Bentonville  road  around  our  rear, 
toward  Cross  Timber,  thereby  endangering  our 
line  of  retreat  and  communication  to  Keitsville, 
and  separating  us  from  our  reenforcements  and 
provision-trains. 

This  report  was  corroborated  by  two  of  my 
guides,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  gone 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  country.  I  immediately 
ordered  Lieut.  Schramm,  of  my  staff,  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  and  to  see  in  what  direction  the  troops 
were  moving.  On  his  return  he  reported  that 
there  was  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  aforesaid  di¬ 
rection.  You  then  ordered  me  to  detach  three 
pieces  of  the  flying  battery  to  join  Col.  Bussey’s 
cavalry  in  an  attack  against  the  enemy  in  the 
direction  of  Leesville.  Col.  Osterhaus  was  di¬ 
rected  to  follow  him  with  three  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry  and  two  batteries.  At  about  eleven  o’clock 
the  firing  began  near  Elkhorn  Tavern  and  Lees¬ 
ville.  To  see  how  matters  stood,  I  went  out  to 
Col.  Carr’s  division,  and  found  him  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  tavern  engaged  in  a  brisK  can¬ 
nonade.  (Several  pieces  partly  disabled  and  part¬ 
ly  without  ammunition  were  returning,  whilst 
another  advanced  from  the  camp.  As  the  enemy’s 
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fire  was  directed  to  the  place  where  I  halted,  I 
ordered  two  pieces  of  the  battery  which  came  up 
to  take  position  on  an  elevated  ground  to  the  left, 
and  shell  the  enemy.  After  a  few  shots  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  opposite  our  position  became  weaker, 
and  I  sent  the  two  pieces  forward  to  join  their 
battery.)  I  then  returned  to  look  after  my  own 
troops,  and  passing  along  the  road  met  the  Iowa 
Third,  (cavalry,)  which  had  been  sent  in  advance 
of  Col.  Osterhaus,  and  which  now  escorted  their 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
back  into  camp.  I  immediately  sent  you  to  order 
the  regiment  back  to  Leesville,  which  order  was 
given,  and  the  regiment  returned.  I  met  Lieut. 
Gasson,  of  the  fljdng  battery,  who  reported  to  me 
that  our  cavalry  had  been  driven  back  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  and  our  three  pieces  taken  by 
the  enemy,  as  there  was  no  infantry  to  support 
them.  I  now  ordered  Major  Mezaros,  and  the 
other  two  pieces  of  the  flying  battery,  to  reenforce 
Col.  Osterhaus,  but  during  their  march  I  learned 
that  Col.  Davis  had  been  directed  to  advance  with 
his  whole  division  to  Leesville,  which  induced  me 
to  send  only  Major  Mezaros  to  that  point,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  two  pieces  of  the  flying  battery  to  act 
as  reserve,  and  to  join  the  troops  left  in  their  en¬ 
campment.  Proceeding  to  the  camp  to  see  what 
was  going  on  there,  and  whether  we  were  safe  in 
our  rear,  (toward  Bentonville,)  I  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  troops  assembled  in  their  respective  positions  : 
The  Seventeenth  Missouri  and  a  detachment  of 
sixty  men  of  the  Third  Missouri,  the  Twenty-fifth 
and  the  Forty -fourth  Illinois,  two  pieces  of 
Woelfley’s  battery,  (twelve-pounders,)  two  com¬ 
panies  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  cavalry,  and  nearlv 
the  whole  Second  division,  comprising  the  Second 
and  Fifteenth  Missouri,  Carlin’s  battery,  and  two 
companies  of  the  Benton  hussars.  It  was  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  cannonad¬ 
ing  and  musket-firing  became  more  vehement, 
and  when  you  ordered  me  to  reenforce  Col.  Carr, 
at  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  Col.  Davis  and  Colonel 
Osterhaus,  near  Leesville,  as  both  forces,  especially 
those  at  Leesville,  were,  according  to  your  reports, 
pressed  hard  and  losing  ground.  I  therefore  sent 
Gen.  Asboth  with  four  companies  of  the  Second 
Missouri,  under  Col.  Schaefer,  and  four  pieces  of 
the  Second  Ohio  battery,  under  Lieut.  Chapman, 
to  assist  Col.  Carr.  Major  Paten,  with  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  one  company  of  the  Third  Mis¬ 
souri,  two  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Missouri, 
two  pieces  of  the  flying  artillery,  under  Captain 
Libert,  and  two  companies  of  the  Benton  hussars, 
under  Major  Ileinricks,  I  ordered  to  advance  on 
the  Sugar  Creek  road  toward  Bentonville,  to  de¬ 
monstrate  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Two 
pieces  of  the  Second  Ohio  battery,  with  six  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Second  Missouri,  remained  in  their 
position  to  guard  the  camp,  and  two  companies 
of  the  Forty-fourth  Illinois,  with  twenty  men  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  cavalry,  under  Captain 
Russell,  were  sent  forward  in  a  north-western  di¬ 
rection,  to  remain  there  as  a  picket  between  Lees¬ 
ville  and  the  Sugar  Creek  road.  With  all  other 
troops — the  Fifteenth  Missouri,  the  Twenty-fourth 
and  Forty-fourth  Illinois,  and  two  pieces  Captain 


Woelfley’s  battery— I  marched  to  Leesville  to  re¬ 
enforce  Cols.  Davis  and  Osterhaus.  My  intention 
was  to  throw  back  the  enemy  from  Leesville  into 
the  mountains  and  toward  Bentonville,  and  then 
by  a  change  of  direction  to  the  right  to  assist 
Gen.  Asboth  and  Col.  Carr,  by  deploying  on  their 
left.  On  my  march  to  Leesville,  I  heard  Major 
Paten  s  firing  on  the  Bentonville  road.  Arrived 
at  Leesville,  the  firing  in  front  ceased,  whilst  it 
recommenced  with  new  vehemence  on  the  right, 
at  Elkhorn  Tavern.  At  this  moment  Captain 
McKenney,  A.  A.  G.,  requested  me,  by  order  of 
Gen.  Curtis,  to  send  some  more  reenforcements 
to  the  right,  which  I  did  by  detaching  five  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  and  four  pieces 
of  Hoffman’s  battery,  stationed  in  reserve  at  Lees¬ 
ville,  to  Elkhorn  Tavern.  I  then  proceeded  bc- 
yond  the  town  to  the  battle-field,  which  I  found  in 
full  possession  of  Cols.  Davis  and  Osterhaus.  As 
no  enemy  could  be  seen,  except  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  on  a  distant  hill,  I  requested  Col.  Davis  to 
protect  my  left  flank  by  sending  his  skirmishers 
and  one  regiment  of  infantry  forward  through  the 
woods,  whilst  I  proceeded  with  the  Twenty-fifth 
Illinois  and  four  pieces  of  Woelfley’s  and  Hoffman’s 
batteries  on  the  road  to  the  south-east,  which  was 
already  opened  by  the  Forty-fourth  Illinois  and 
fifteenth  Missouri.  After  making  one  mile,  and 
passing  two  hospitals  of  the  enemy,  I  ordered 
Col.  Osterhaus  to  follow  me  with  the  Twelfth 
Missouri  and  Thirty-sixth  Illinois,  and  a  section 
of  artillery,  which  troops  came  up  promptly,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  pieces  —  twelve-pounders  —  that  re¬ 
mained  with  Col.  Davis.  We  advanced  slowly, 
and  after  making  half  a  mile  more,  we  reached  an 
open  field,  where  we  took  our  position,  and  from 
which  we  could  easily  discern  the  camp-fires  of 
our  friends  and  those  of  our  enemies  near  Elkhorn 
Tavern.  I  now  sent  immediately  to  Gen.  Curtis 
to  apprise  him  of  my  position,  and  that  I  was 
'eady  to  cooperate  with  him.  Meanwhile  night 
iad  fallen  in,  and  although  the  cannonading  was 
renewed  on  the  right,  I  did  not  believe  that  after 
a  hard  day’s  work  the  enemy  would  make  a  final 
and  decisive  attack.  In  order,  therefore,  to  dis¬ 
guise  our  position,  from  which  I  intended  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  morning,  I  kept  the  troops  in  the 
strictest  silence,  and  did  not  allow  the  building 
of  camp-fires,  or  any  other  movement  further 
than  two  or  three  hundred  paces  distant.  So  we 
remained  until  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  troops  by  a 
short  and  convenient  road  into  our  common  camp, 
to  give  them  some  food,  sleep,  and  a  good  fire, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  battle.  To  show  the 
whole  position  of  the  First  and  Second  divisions 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  allow  me,  General, 
to  make  the  following  statement : 

_  Beginning  on  the  left,  Major  Paten,  with  the 
Seventeenth  Missouri,  one  company  of  the  Third 
Missouri,  two  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Missouri, 
two  pieces  of  the  flying  artillery,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Benton  hussars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Sugar  Creek  and  Bentonville  road.  The 
entrance  of  the  road  from  this  side  was  guarded 
by  two  pieces  of  the  Second  Ohio  battery,  and 
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six  companies  of  the  Second  Missouri.  Toward 
the  north,  (Leesville,)  two  companies  of  the  Forty- 
four  di  Illinois  and  twenty  men  of  the  Thirty-sixth 
Illinois  cavalry  remained  on  picket.  On  the  right, 
near  Elkhorn  Tavern,  were  the  following  troops  : 
Four  companies  of  the  Second  Missouri,  five  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  four  pieces  of 
the  Second  Ohio  battery,  and  four  pieces  of  Capt. 
Hoffman’s  battery.  In  the  field  to  the  left  of 
Gen.  Asboth  and  Ool.  Carr,  under  my  immediate 
command,  were  the  Twelfth  Missouri,  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth, 
and  Forty-fourth  Illinois,  two  pieces  of  Captain 
Woelfley’s,  and  two  pieces  of  Capt.  Hoffman’s  bat¬ 
teries.  The  Fremont  and  Benton  hussars  and 
one  section  of  Capt.  Woelfley’s  battery  returned  to 
camp  with  Col.  Davis.  The  detachment  of  Major 
Conrad,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  in^mtry, 
detailed  from  the  Third,  Fifteenth,  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  and  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois, 
and  one  piece  of  Capt.  Woelfley’s  battery,  was  en¬ 
camped  a  few  miles  west  of  Keitsville. 

One  piece  of  Capt.  Woelfley’s  battery  was  spiked 
and  then  taken  by  the  enemy,  but  retaken  and 
unspiked.  Three  pieces  of  Capt.  Elbert’s  flying 
battery  had  been  lost  near  Leesville,  the  trails 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  and  the  guns  left  on  the 
battle-field.  Another  piece  of  this  battery  had 
broken  down  on  the  retreat  from  Bentonville  to 
Sugar  Creek,  but  the  gun  was  recovered  and 
brought  into  camp. 

IV. 

BATTLE  OF  TITE  EIGHTH - NEAR  ELKHORN  TAVERN. 

The  different  combats  of  the  seventh  had  fully 
developed  the  plans  of  the  enemy.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  main  forces  were  stationed  near  and 
at  Elkhorn  Tavern,  and  that  he  would  make  all 
efforts  to  break  through  our  lines  on  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  road,  and  thereby  complete  his  apparent  vic¬ 
tory.  I  therefore  resolved  to  recall  all  troops  and 
different  detachments  of  the  First  and  Second  di¬ 
visions  from  wherever  they  were  stationed,  (with 
the  exception  of  four  companies  of  the  Second 
Missouri,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
Second  Ohio  battery,  sent  to  their  original  posi¬ 
tion  at  Sugar  Creek,)  and  to  fall  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy  should  he  attack  or  advance 
from  Elkhorn  Tavern.  At  daybreak  of  the  eighth 
the  following  troops  were  assembled  near  and 
around  iny  headquarters,  awaiting  orders  : 

First  division,  Col.  Osterhaus— Two  companies 
of  Third  Missouri  Volunteers,  Twelfth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Missouri,  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  and 
Forty-fourth  Illinois  ;  Woelfley’s  battery,  five 
pieces;  Hoffman’s  battery,  six  pieces ;  Capt. 
Jcnks’s  squadron  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Illinois. 

Second  division,  Gen.  Asboth  Second  Mis¬ 
souri  six  companies,  Fifteenth  Missouri,  two 
piece’s  Seconu  < Ohio  battery,  Lieut.  Chapman’s 
battalion,  four  companies  Fourth  Missouri  cav¬ 
alry  (Fremont  hussars,)  six  companies  Fifth 
Missouri  cavalry,  (Benton  hussars,)  two  pieces 
of  Capt.  Elbert’s  flying  battery. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when 
the  firing  began  on  the  Keitsville  road,  this  side 


of  Elkhorn  Tavern.  I  was  waiting  for  Col.  Os¬ 
terhaus  and  Lieut.  Assenussen,  of  my  staff,  who 
had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  on  which 
I  intended  to  deploy,  and  to  find  the  nearest  road 
to  that  ground.  The  Forty-fourth  Illinois  had 
already  been  sent  in  advance  to  form  our  light 
when  the  above-named  officers  returned  and  the 
movement  began.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
troops  were  in  their  respective  positions,  the  First 
division  forming  the  first  line,  the  Second  division 
with  all  the  cavalry,  the  reserve,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  behind  the  first  line.  To  protect 
and  cover  the  deployment  of  the  left  wing,  I 
“opened  the  fire  on  the  right  with  a  section  of 
Capt.  Hoffman’s  battery,  under  Lieut.  Frank, 
and  the  five  pieces  of  Capt.  Woelfley’s  battery. 
The  enemy  returned  the  fire  promptly  and  with 
effect,  but  was  soon  outflanked  by  our  position 
on  the  left,  and  exposed  to  a  concentric  and  most 
destructive  fire  of  our  brave  and  almost  never- 
failing  cannoneers. 

After  the  first  discharges  on  a  distance  of  eight 
hundred  paces,  I  ordered  Capt.  W oelfley  and  Lieut. 
Frank  to  advance  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  to  come  into  close  range  from  the  enemy’s 
position.  Whilst  I  threw  the  Twenty-fifth  Illi¬ 
nois  forward  on  the  right,  to  cover  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  battery  and  the  Keitsville  road,  Col. 
Schaefer,  with  the  Second  Missouri,  was  ordered 
to  the  extreme  left,  and  by  forming  against  cav¬ 
alry,  to  protect  our  left  flank.  This  movement 
proved  of  great  effect,  and  I  now  ordered  the 
centre  and  left  to  advance  two  hundred  paces,  and 
brought  the  reserve  forward  on  the  position  which 
our  first  line  had  occupied.  I  then  took  a  battery 
commanded  by  Capt.  Klausand,  belonging  to  Col. 
Davis’s  division,  nearer  to  my  right,  and  reported 
to  you  that  the  road  toward  Elkhorn  Tavern  was 
open,  and  we  were  advancing.  About  this  time, 
when  the  battle  had  lasted  one  hour  and  a  half, 
the  enemy  tried  to  extend  his  line  further  to  the 
right,  in  occupying  the  first  hill  of  the  long  ridge 
commanding  the  plain  and  the  gradually  rising 
ground  where  we  stood.  His  infantry  was  al¬ 
ready  lodged  upon  the  hill,  seeking  shelter*  behind 
the  rocks  and  stones,  while  some  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  worked  around  to  gain  the  plateau.  I  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  the  two  howitzers  of  reserve, 
(Second  Ohio,  under  Lieut.  Granswood,)  and  the 
two  pieces  of  Capt.  Elbert’s  flying  battery,  to  re¬ 
port  to  Col.  Osterhaus,  on  the  left,  to  shell  and 
batter  the  enemy  on  the  hill.  This  was  done  in 
concert  with  Hoffman’s  battery,  and  with  terrible 
effect  to  the  enemy,  as  the  rocks  and  stones 
worked  as  hard  as  the  shell  and  shot.  The  ene¬ 
my’s  plan  to  enfilade  our  lines  from  the  hill  was 
frustrated,  and  he  was  forced  to  lead  a  precipitate 
retreat  with  men  and  cannon.  Encouraged  by 
the  good  and  gallant  behavior  of  our  troops,  1  re¬ 
solved  to  draw  the  circle  a  little  closer  around  the 
corner  into  which  we  had  already  pressed  the 
enemy’s  masses,  and  ordered  a  second  advance  oi 
all  the  batteries  and  battalions,  changing  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  right  wing  more  to  the  left,  and 
bringing  the  troops  of  the  reserve,  the  fifteenth 
Missouri  and  the  whole  cavalry,  behind  our  left. 
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Arrested  by  Klause’s  battery  on  the  right,  and 
cooperating  with  the  troops  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  divisions,  who  advanced  with  new  spirit 
on  the  Keitsville  road,  the  enemy  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  deadly  power  of  our  artillery, 
and  after  about  an  hour’s  work,  the  firing  on  his 
side  began  to  slacken,  and  nearly  totally  ceased. 
To  profit  this  favorable  moment,  I  ordered  the 
Twelfth  Missouri,  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Forty- 
fourth  Illinois  to  throw  forward  a  strong  force  of 
skirmishers,  and  take  the  woods  in  front,  where 
the  enemy  had  planted  one  of  his  batteries.  At 
the  same  time,  1  ordered  the  Seventeenth  Missouri 
Volunteers,  which  had  arrived  during  the  battle 
from  the  Bentonville  road,  to  climb  the  hill  on  our 
left,  and  to  press  forward  against  the  enemy’s 
rear.  The  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  was  also  ordered 
to  assist  this  movement,  and  to  hold  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Mis¬ 
souri  Volunteers,  whilst  Colonels  Schaefer  and 
Joliat,  with  the  Second  and  Fifteenth  Missouri, 
followed  slowly,  and  Colonel  Demett  with  his 
cavalry  guarded  the  rear. 

The  rattling  of  musketry,  the  volleys,  the  hur¬ 
rahs,  did  prove  very  soon  that  our  troops  were 
well  at  work  in  the  woods,  and  that  they  were 
gaining  ground  rapidly.  It  was  the  Twelfth  Mis¬ 
souri  Volunteers,  under  Major  Wengelin,  which 
at  this  occasion  took  Dallas’s  artillery  and  their 
flag,  followed  close  behind  and  on  the  right  by 
part  of  the  Third  Missouri,  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Illinois,  and  on  the  left  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  Illinois.  The  Seventeenth  Missouri, 
under  Major  Paten,  had  meanwhile  arrived  on 
the  top  of  Pea  Ridge,  forming  the  extreme  left 
of  our  line  of  battle. 

The  enemy  was  routed,  and  fled  in  terror  and 
confusion  in  all  directions.  It  was  a  delightful 
moment  when  we  all  met  after  twelve  o’clock  on 
the  eminence  where  the  enemy  held  position  with 
his  batteries  a  few  minutes  before,  and  when 
you  let  pass  by  the  columns  of  your  victorious 
army. 

To  pursue  the  enemy,  I  sent  Capt.  Von  Reil- 
mansegge,  with  one  company  of  Fremont  hussars, 
forward.  The  Seventeenth  and  Third  Missouri 
followed  in  double-quick  time,  assisted  by  two 
pieces  of  Elbert’s  flying  artillery.  Other  troops 
of  the  First  division,  all  under  Colonel  Osterhaus, 
came  up  and  continued  their  march  toward 
Keitsville. 

At  the  fork  of  the  Bentonville  and  Keitsville 
roads,  I  detached  the  Fortj'-fourth  Illinois,  Col. 
Knoblesdorf,  two  pieces  of  artillery  of  the  flying 
battery,  and  a  squad  of  thirty  Fremont  hussars,  to 
proceed  a  short  distance  on  the  road  to  Benton¬ 
ville,  and  to  guard  that  road.  Arrived  at  Keits¬ 
ville  with  the  greatest  portion  of  my  command,  I 
found  that  one  part  of  the  enemy  had  turned  to 
the  Roaring  River  and  Bentonville,  while  others 
had  turned  to  the  left.  I  also  received  your  or¬ 
der  to  return  to  Sugar  Creek,  which  I  did,  and 
met  the  army  on  Sugar  Creek,  at  four  o’clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  ninth. 

A  list  of  the  dead,  wounded,  and  missing  of 
this  command  has  already  been  transmitted  to 


you,  and  a  special  report,  mentioning  those  otfi- 
ceis  and  men  of  my  command  who  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  conduct  in  action,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  different  commanders  of  regi¬ 
ments  and  corps,  will  follow  to-day,  as  some  of 
the  reports  have  not  come  in  yet.  I  am,  General, 
very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Sigel, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  First  and  Second  Divisions. 

To  Brig.-Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis, 

Commanding  South-Western  Army. 


Doc.  11G. 

THE  TRIP  OF  THE  CARONDELET. 

ST.  LOUIS  “DEMOCRAT”  ACCOUNT. 

On  Board  the  Gdnboat  Carondelet,  ) 
Off  New-Madrid,  April  5.  j 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March  Com.  Foote  addressed 
to  Capt.  Henry  Walke,  commanding  the  gunboat 
Carondelet,  the  following  order  : 

U.  S.  Flag-Steamer  Benton,  / 

Off  Island  No.  Ten,  March  SO,  1S62.  j 

Sir  :  You  will  avail  yourself  of  the  first  fog  or 
rainy  night,  and  drift  your  steamer  down  past 
the  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  until  you  reach  New-Madrid.  I  assign 
you  this  service,  as  it  is  vitally”  important  to  the 
capture  of  this  place  that  a  gunboat  should  be  at 
New-Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Gen. 
Pope’s  army  while  he  crosses  that  point  to  the 
opposite  or  Tennessee  side  of  the  river,  that  he 
may  move  his  army  up  to  Island  No.  Ten,  and 
attack  the  rebels  in  rear  while  we  attack  them  in 
front.  Should  you  succeed  in  reaching  Gen. 
Pope,  you  will  confer  with  him  and  adopt  his 
suggestions  so  far  as  your  superior  knowledge  of 
what  your  boat  will  perform  will  enable  you  to 
do,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  force  while 
crossing  the  river.  You  will  also,  if  you  have 
coal,  and  the  current  of  the  river  will  permit, 
steam  up  the  river  when  the  army  moves,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  their  fortifications.  Still, 
you  will  act  cautiously  here,  as  your  own  will  be 
the  only  boat  below.  You  will  capture  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  rebel  steamer  Grampus  and  the  trans¬ 
ports,  if  possible,  between  this  place  and  Island 
No.  Ten,  at  such  time  as  will  not  embarrass  you 
in  placing  yourself  in  communication  with  Gen. 
Pope  at  the  earliest  possible  time  after  leaving 
this  place.  On  this  delicate  and  somewhat  haz¬ 
ardous  service  I  assign  you.  I  must  enjoin  on 
you  the  importance  of  keeping  your  light  secreted 
in  the  hold  or  put  out ;  keeping  your  officers  and 
men  from  speaking  at  all  when  passing  the  forts 
above  a  whisper,  and  then  only  on  duty,  and  of 
using  every  other  precaution  to  prevent  the 
rebels  suspecting  that  you  are  dropping  below 
their  batteries.  If  you  successfully  perform  this 
duty  assigned  you,  which  you  so%illingly  under¬ 
take,  it  will  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  you 
and  all  belonging  to  your  vessel ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  Government  will  fully  appreciate  and 
reward  you  for  a  service  which,  I  trust,  will  en¬ 
able  the  army  to  cross  the  river  and  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  in  the  rear  while  we  storm  the 
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batteries  in  front  of  this  stronghold  of  the  rebels. 
Commending  you  and  all  who  compose  your 
command  to  the  care  and  protection  of  God,  who 
rules  the  world  and  commands  all  things,  I  am, 
very  respectfully,  A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

Commander  H.  "YYalke, 

\  Commanding  Carondelet. 

P.S.— Should  you  meet  with  disaster,  you  will, 
as  a  last  resort,  destroy  the  steam  machinery, 
and,  if  possible,  escape,  set  fire  to  your  gunboat 
or  sink  her,  and  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  A.  H.  F. 

Last  night  was  appointed  by  Capt.  Walke  for 
the  performance  of  the  above  order.  Yesterday 
morning  preparations  began  on  the  Carondelet. 
Planks  from  the  wreck  of  an  old  barge  were 
brought  aboard,  with  which  the  deck  of  the  boat 
was  covered  to  resist  plunging  shot ;  all  surplus 
chains  were  coiled  over  the  most  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  boat ;  an  eleven-inch  hawser  was  wound 
around  the  pilot-house  as  high  up  as  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  hammock-nettings  were  well  packed 
with  hammocks  ;  gun-carriages  were  taken  apart 
and  cord- wood  wras  brought  up  from  the  hold  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  barriers  about  the 
boilers,  and  many  other  minor  preparations  were 
made  during  the  day  to  fit  the  vessel,  so  far  as 
possible,  for  the  ordeal  through  which  she  was 
to  pass. 

The  condition  of  the  weather  was  anxiously 
looked  forward  to,  and  every  perceptible  change 
in  the  atmosphere  or  wind  observed,  and  the 
consequences  carefully  calculated,  as  they  were 
to  bear  upon  the  success  or  defeat  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Late  in  the  day  there  was  every  prospect 
of  a  clear,  moonlight  night,  something  very  un¬ 
desirable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
order,  and  that  which  would  have  given  the  ene¬ 
my  timely  notice  of  our  approach,  and  enable  him 
to  serve  his  guns  with  as  much  accuracy  as  in 
daylight.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
concluded  to  wait  until  the  moon  had  gone  down, 
and  then,  be  the  auspices  what  they  might,  at¬ 
tempt  the  execution  of  a  project,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  which  would  have  been  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  after  the  preliminaries  had  attained 
such  a  degree  of  maturity. 

At  sundown,  the  indications  grew  more  favora¬ 
ble  ;  the  atmosphere  became  suddenly  hazy,  the 
wind  veered  to  the  horth-west,  and  a  set  of  black 
clouds,  rapidly  increasing  in  wddth,  bordering  the 
horizon  from  north  to  west,  strongly  evidenced 
an  approaching  storm. 

The  way  the  batteries  were  to  be  passed  was 
as  follows:  Com.  Foote’s  injunctions  concerning 
quietness  and  suppression  of  all  lights  aboard 
were  to  be  strictly  observed,  the  guns  were  run 
back,  ports  closed,  the  sailors  armed  cap-a-pie 
with  pistols,  cutlasses,  boarding-pikes,  and  mus¬ 
kets.  Hand-grenades  had  been  provided  and  the 
hot-water  hose  were  connected  with  the  boilers, 
and  held  in  readiness  to  drench  with  scalding 
water  those  who  might  attempt  to  board  the  boat 
and  overcome  the  crew.  The  engineer  had  orders 


to  cut  the  cold  water  supply  and  the  injector- 
pipes,  and  sink  the  boat  if  it  became  liable  to  fall 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  This,  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  would  have  been  resorted  to  instead  of 
burning  the  vessel,  for  it  would  not  only  have 
given  to  those  aboard  better  means  of  escape,  but 
averted  the  terrible  loss  of  life  that  inevitably 
wrould  have  resulted  from  the  firing  of  the  boat 
and  the  explosion  of  her  magazines. 

At  dusk  twenty  sharpshooters,  company  II, 
Forty -second  Illinois,  commanded  by  Captain 
Hollensteine,  dropped  down  in  cutters  from  the 
transports,  came  aboard  of  the  Carondelet,  were 
mustered  on  deck,  inspected,  received  their  or¬ 
ders — which  were  to  cooperate  with  the  crew  in 
repelling  boarders — and  then  taken  to  the  gun- 
deck,  there  to  remain  until  called  upon,  observ¬ 
ing  the  strictest  silence  in  the  mean  time. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  boat  left  her  anchorage, 
and  passed  up  the  shore  for  a  mile,  where,  part¬ 
ly  concealed  between  some  of  our  transports,  was 
a  barge  containing  coal  and  baled  hay.  This 
was  immediately  made  fast  to  the  port  side — 
it  being  the  part  to  be  chiefly  exposed  to  the 
enemy’s  batteries.  The  hay  had  been  placed  in 
layers  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  barge — the 
outer  one  —  and  the  crew  was  soon  employed 
shifting  it  where  it  would  afford  greater  protec¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  gunboat  to 
control  it  much  easier.  One  course  of  bales  was 
laid  over  the  casemates  astern,  as  they  were  to 
be  presented  to  the  enemy  for  a  long  time  after 
passing  the  batteries,  and  liable  to  receive  all  the 
shots  sent  after  us,  without  being  iron-plated  or 
able  to  resist  heavy  cannon-balls.  The  barge 
and  the  hay  came  up  to  the  top  of  the  broadside 
port-holes,  and  would  have  been  of  much  service, 
had  the  batteries  to  be  passed  been  on  a  parallel 
with  the  gunboat,  but  such  was  not  the  case 
here,  for  both  on  the  mainland  and  head  of  the 
Island  they  stand  upon  a  bank  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  in  firing  into  a  passing  boat  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary,  as  was  subsequently  demon¬ 
strated,  for  them  to  depress  their  guns,  in  which 
event  the  barge  alongside  was  an  imperfect 
shield. 

William  R.  Hoel,  First  Master  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  a  gentleman  of  twenty-one  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Mississippi,  and  whom,  we  may  pa¬ 
renthetically  state,  is  now  making  his  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety -fourth  trip  to  New-Orleans,  came 
aboard  of  the  Carondelet  at  nine  a.m.,  and  re¬ 
lieved  Richard  M.  Wade,  the  first  master  of  the 
boat.  A  consultation  was  immediately  held  with 
the  pilots,  in  which  the  course  of  the  channel 
and  the  location  of  bars  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  It  had  been  previously  determined 
to  run  down  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  island  ; 
and  to  add  to  the  practicability  of  this,  last 
Thursday  afternoon  the  fleet  shelled  the  rebel 
floating  battery,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  it  from 
the  command  it  held  over  that  channel. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  moon  had  gone  down ;  the 
storm  which  had  been  thickening  and  gathering 
for  several  hours  now  about  to  burst  upon  us, 
and  greatly  encouraged  by  so  opportune  a  period 
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for  starting,  the  captain  passed  the  word, 
ready !”  and  sailors  were  sent  ashore  to 
the  lines,,  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  under  way, 
and  after  a  little  difficulty  in  rounding  with  the 
cumbersome  barges,  fairly  stood  out  for  New- 
Madrid. 

The  machinery  was  so  adjusted  as  to  permit 
the  escape  of  the  steam  through  the  wheel-house, 
and  thus  avoid  the  puffing  which  results  from  its 
passage  through  the  pipes.  So  silently  did  we 
proceed,  that  it  was  scarcely  known  aboard  that 
the  boat  was  under  way,  and  we  thought  some 
of  the  officers  were  almost  unbelievers,  when 
they  asked  the  engineer,  through  the  speaking- 
pipes,  if  he  was  “going  ahead  on  her.” 

For  the  first  half-mile  everything'  went  still 
and  smooth  beyond  even  the  most  sanguine  an¬ 
ticipation,  and  the  probability  of  getting  by  the 
batteries  unobserved  was  being  remarked  by 
some,  when  the  soot  in  the  chimneys  caught  fire, 
and  a  blaze  five  feet  high  leaped  out  from  their 
tops,  lighting  brightly  the  upper  deck  of  the 
vessel  and  everything  around.  The  word  was 
hastily  passed  to  the  engineer  to  open  the  flue- 
caps,  after  which  the  flames  subsided,  but  not 
until  the  rebels  had  the  fairest  opportunity  to 
discover  our  approach  and  prepare  a  reception. 
This  was  a  serious  mishap,  because  no  signal, 
even  by  appointment,  could  so  perfectly  reveal 
our  intentions,  and  what  contributed  to  the  mis¬ 
fortune,  was  the  time  of  its  happening,  was  be¬ 
fore  any  of  their  batteries  had  been  passed,  giv¬ 
ing  them  ample  time  to  communicate  from  one 
point  to  another  before  we  came  within  range. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  as  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  alarm  among  the  rebels  was  discovered 
to  follow,  and  we  were  consoling  ourselves  over 
the  remissness  of  rebel  sentries,  when  to  our 
great  astonishment  the  chimneys  were  again 
fired,  and  our  design  lighted  up,  as  if  a  treach¬ 
erous  deity  were  presiding  over  the  fortunes  of 
our  boat. 

This  repetition  of  what  had  seemed  before  an 


untoward  event,  was  on  deck  thought  to  proceed 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  engineer,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  emphasis  that  the  executive 
officer  demanded  :  “  Why  in  h — 1  the  flue-caps 
were  not  kept  open  ?”  A  subsequent  examina¬ 
tion  proved,  however,  that  it  was  a  matter  over 
which  the  engineer  had  no  control,  further  than 
to  suppress  the  fire  when  it  occurred.  The 
escape  through  the  wheel-house  of  the  steam, 
which,  when  passing  through  the  smoke-stacks, 
moistened  the  soot,  and  left  it  to  be  rapidly  dried 
and  ignited  by  the  fire  in  the  furnaces. 

The  boat  now  presented  a  broadside  to  the  up¬ 
per  fort,  and  the  sentries  there  had  not  failed  to 
discover  the  boat  by  this  last  accident,  and 
alarmed  the  guards  of  the  fort  below  by  dis¬ 
charging  their  muskets.  Immediately  afterward 
five  rockets  were  sent  up  from  the  mainland  and 
the  island,  and  were  followed  by  a  cannon-shot 
from  Fort  No.  2.  The  stillness  at  the  upper  fort 
satisfied  all  those  aboard  that  its  guns  had  been 
most  effectually  disabled  by  the  spiking  party,  j 


Had  it  not  been  so,  the  rebels  would  have  first 
opened  upon  us  with  cannon  from  that  point, 
since  it  was  the  first  alarmed,  and  afforded  an 
easy  range. 

But  one  course  remained  to  be  pursued  by  the 
officers  of  the  Carondelet.  That  was  to  let  on  a 
full  head  of  steam,  and  make  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  haste  by  the  rebel  batteries,  which  were  now 
momentarily  expected  to  open  fire  from  all  of 
their  guns.  To  this  end  orders  were  hurriedly 
passed  below  to  the  engineer,  and  the  speed  of 
the  boat  was  soon  much  accelerated.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son,  one  of  the  boatswain’s  mates,  was  stationed 
on  the  forecastle  with  lead  and  line,  to  give  the 
soundings.  Mr.  Gilmers,  one  of  the  master’s 
mates,  was  placed  forward  on  the  upper  deck  to 
repeat  them  to  Capt.  Hoel,  who  also  stood  upon 
deck  to  direct  the  pilots  how  to  steer  the  boat. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  while  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  lit  up  the  hurried  preparations  of  the 
rebels,  as  they  charged  and  trained  their  guns ; 
while  peal  after  peal  of  thunder  reverberated 
along  the  river,  and  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents,  came  on  the  crisis.  Now  was  the  time 
for  coolness  and  heroism.  Capt.  Walke  was  in 
the  pilot-house  deliberately  giving  orders.  Capt. 
Hoel  stood  firmly  on  deck,  in  a  perfect  shower 
of  cannon  and  musket -balls  which  were  now 
launched  upon  us,  and  as  he  discovered  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  banks,  or  the  course  of  the  channel 
by  the  aid  of  the  flashing  lightning,  his  clear  voice 
rang  out  his  commands  to  the  pilots  who  steadily 
held  the  wheel.  But  once,  we  believe,  during 
the  perilous  passage,  did  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
Captain  suffer  the  boat  to  gain  a  precarious  po¬ 
sition,  and  then  it  was  when  a  lengthy  intermis¬ 
sion  between  the  flashes  of  lightning  completely 
obscured  our  course,  and  the  current  striking 
the  cumbersome  barge,  sheered  the  vessel,  and 
carried  it  toward  a  neighboring  bar.  The  first 
glare  of  light,  however,  disclosed  our  situation, 
and  the  current,  and  rapid  commands,  “  Hard- 
a-port ,  Ilard-a-port ,”  admonished  us  of  danger. 
The  boat  nevertheless  soon  regained  the  channel, 
and  our  fears  were  dispelled  by  remarks  on  deck 
that  all  was  “going  well,”  and  the  anxiously 
awaited  reports  as  they  came  from  the  forecastle : 
“No  bottom.” 

Just  at  this  time  the  Benton,  Pittsburgh,  and 
several  mortars,  opened  upon  the  rebels,  who 
were  so  industriously  storming  the  Carondelet, 
and  it  gave  us  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
our  friends  were  returning  a  fire  which  we  could 
not. 

When  we  got  well  out  of  range  of  the  enemy’s 
main  land  batteries,  past  the  first  shock  which 
greeted  us  from  the  head  of  the  Island,  and  were 
gliding  down  the  north  bank,  the  exultation  be¬ 
gan,  and  the  most  disparaging  comments  were 
made  upon  the  enemy’s  wild  firing. 

This,  though,  we  think  was  accurate,  when  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made  are  ta¬ 
ken  into  consideration ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
our  own  gunners  could  have  excelled  it  during 
such  a  furious  hurricane  as  was  then  raging,  and 
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with  an  impenetrable  darkness  precluding  a 
knowledge  of  our  position,  which  every  turn  of 
the  wheel  changed. 

Our  boat  was  not  very  fleet,  and  the  barge  in 
tow  impeded  a  speed  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  made  with  the  current  in  our  favor. 
The  consequence  was  an  exposure  for  thirty  min¬ 
utes  to  an  uninterrupted  fire  from  four  batteries 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  one  at  the  head  of 
the  Island. 

The  judgment  which  we  were  enabled  to  form 
from  the  shrieking  of  their  shot,  was  that  they 
flew  from  five  to  thirty  yards  over  our  heads.  A 
few  were  heard  to  plunge  in  the  water.  One 
cause  of  their  wild  shooting  was  in  over-estimat¬ 
ing  the  distance  of  our  boat.  It  was  close  along 
the  bank  under  their  guns,  and  had  this  been 
fully  understood  the  rebels  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  depress  their  guns  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  bear  upon  us  without  having  them  dis¬ 
mounted  by  an  angular  recoil. 

After  passing  the  foot  of  the  Island  without 
finding  the  battery  there  which,  for  several  days, 
had  been  reported  as  mounting  a  number  of  long- 
range  guns,  a  feeling  of  security  came  over  our 
officers,  and  they  would  have  been  glad  to  make  it 
known  to  the  crew,  and  afford  them  relief  from  a 
long  and  patient  suspense,  but  all  was  not  over 
yet. 

A  reconnoissance  made  on  the  preceding  day 
discovered  the  locality  of  the  floating  battery, 
three  miles  below  the  island,  on  the  Tennessee 
shore,  and  this  remained  to  be  passed.  A  light 
was  seen  burning  on  it  as  we  approached,  and 
being  in  no  wise  prepared  to  engage  it — though 
a  feeling  of  this  kind  was  exhibited,  after  hav¬ 
ing  thus  far  successfully  accomplished  the  mis¬ 
sion  _  the  Carondelet  bore  over  to  the  Missouri 
shore  and  ran  by,  being  fired  at  only  six  or  eight 
times  from  the  battery.  It  was  said  that  our 
shooting  last  Thursday,  when  it  was  lying  along¬ 
side  the  island,  cut  its  fastenings,  when  it  floated 
down  to  the  place  we  found  it  in  last  night,  and 
where  it  was  overhauled  and  made  fast  by  a  rebel 
transport. 

It  evidently  evinced  a  disinclination  to  fight 
last  night,  by  not  firing  at  our  boat  while  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  reserving  its  fire  until  we  had 
passed  by  out  of  range,  and  even  then  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  exceedingly  stinted,  as  it  through  fear  of 
provoking  our  return. 

Being  out  of  all  danger  from  the  enemy,  the 
fact  was  made  known  to  the  sailors,  who  were 
relieved  from  a  rigid  silence,  and  permitted  to 
join  in  the  jubilant  congratulations  that  passed 
around  the  boat. 

A  little  danger,  however,  was  still  to  be  en¬ 
countered — that  of  approaching  our  own  batteries 
at  New-Madrid,  and  making  known  the  colors 
under  which  we  sailed,  before  being  mistaken 
and  fired  upon  as  rebels.  Signal-guns,  accord¬ 
ing  to  prearrangement,  were  to  be  fired  in  case 
of"  success,  as  the  boat  rounded  New-Madrid 
Bend;  but  the  incessant  thunder  rendered  it 
highly  probable  that  our  guns  might  be  mis¬ 


taken  for  it,  and  a  little  delay  was  occasioned 
to  avoid  this  error.  Our  friends  at  the  fleet,  it 
was  known,  were  anxiously  awaiting  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  hazardous  enterprise,  and  it 
was  feared  that  every  moment’s  delay  would 
contribute  to  dishearten  and  lead  them  to  sus¬ 
pect  disaster. 

Orders  were  given  to  get  the  guns  in  readiness, 
and  fire  three  times  at  intervals  of  one  minute, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  five  minutes  to  fire  three 
more  guns.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
fact  of  the  echo  having  borne  the  glad  tidings 
back  to  the  fleet,  was  made  certain  by  a  response 
from  the  flag-ship. 

At  the  fort  above  New-Madrid  the  signal  was 
also  understood,  though  a  misapprehension  had 
induced  them  to  look  for  three  perpendicular 
lights — red,  white  and  blue,  with  a  blue  centre. 
The  non-appearance  of  those,  however,  was  not 
thought  a  sufficient  cause  for  shooting  at  the  boat, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  in  the  stream  off' 
New-Madrid,  where  Capt.  Walke  informed  those 
ashore,  with  a  speaking-trumpet,  that  she  was 
the  United  States  gunboat  Carondelet.  A  fire 
was  soon  kindled  on  the  banks,  and  the  best 
landing-place  made  known  by  the  men  at  the 
fort. 

In  rounding  to,  a  misunderstanding  occurred 
between  the  pilot  and  the  engineer,  by  which  a 
“stray  turn  ahead,”  when  it  should  have  been  a 
“turn  back,”  was  made,  resulting  in  getting  the 
boat  hard  aground  fifty  yards  out  in  the  stream. 

The  cannon  forward  were  all  shifted  to  the 
stern  ;  the  crew  withdrew  also,  and  with  the 
bow  thus  lightened,  the  boat  backed  off,  and  was 
made  secure  to  the  bank  at  one  o’clock  a.m.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  two  hours  in  the  passage,  and  one  hour 
aground. 

Purser  Nixson,  desiring  to  add  to  the  joy  of 
the  gallant  tars  of  the  Carondelet,  asked  and 
obtained  permission  of  the  Captain  to  let  them 
“splice  the  main  brace.”  This,  though  partially 
forbidden  by  regulations,  was  on  this  occasion 
accorded,  because  of  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
which  should  be  allowed  to  follow  all  such  happy 
issues,  and  when  the  boatswain’s  mate  sounded, 
“  Grog,  oh  !”  there  never  was  a  ship’s  crew  mer¬ 
rier  than  the  one  aboard  the  Carondelet. 

Early  this  morning,  Col.  Bissell  came  aboard 
the  boat,  and  suggested  that  she  bo  run  info  a 
slough  close  by,  and  secreted  from  the  sight  of 
the  enemy,  thinking  that  thereby  she  might  here¬ 
after  operate  with  greater  effect,  and  derive  some 
advantages  by  surprising  the  enemy.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made,  however,  at  the  instance  of 
Gen.  Pope,  who  at  the  time  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  boats  had  passed  the  rebel  bat¬ 
teries  unobserved.  When  he  was  better  inform¬ 
ed,  the  proposed  movement  was  abandoned. 

At  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  Scott,  and  Gen.  Pope  came  aboard 
to  congratulate  Capt.  Walke. 

The  boat’s  arrival  has  been  heralded  all  over 
the  camps  hereabouts,  and  army  officers  have 
been  flocking  aboard  all  day  expressing  their  gra* 
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tification  at  her  presence  and  promise  of  future 
cooperation. 

The  following  names  are  those  of  the  officers 
of  the  Carondolet,  all  of  whom  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves  last  night  under  the  trying  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  daring  exploit  of  that  boat : 

Henry  Walke,  U.S.N. 

R.  M.  Wade,  First  Master.* 

Richard  H.  Cutter,  Second  Master. 

Edward  C.  Brenard,  Third  Master. 

O.  Donelson,  Fourth  Master. 

Daniel  Weaver,  John  Deming,  Pilots. 

Joseph  S.  McNeely,  Surgeon. 

Geo.  J.  W.  Nixson,  Paymaster. 

W.  H.  Faulkner,  Chief-Engineer. 

Chas.  H.  Caven,  First  Assistant. 

Samuel  Brooks,  Second  Assistant. 

A.  T.  Crowel,  Third  Assistant. 

Francis  Buford,  Gunner. 

T.  S.  Gillmore,  Master’s  Mate. 

J.  S.  Gilpson,  Master’s  Mate. 

Oliver  Donelson,  Carpenter. 

R.  J.  Van  Ness,  Paymaster’s  Clerk. 

Tip. 

THE  LETTER  OF  THANKS. 

The  following  letter  of  thanks  was  issued  from 
the  Navy  Department,  addressed  to  Flag-Officer 
Foote: 

Navy  Department,  April  12, 1862. 

Sir  :  The  Department  desires  to  convey  to  the 
commander,  Henry  Walke,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Carondelet,  also  to  Acting  First  Mas¬ 
ter  Hoel,  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  volunteered  for 
the  occasion,  its  thanks  for  the  gallant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  service  rendered  in  running  the  Caronde¬ 
let  past  the  rebel  batteries  on  the  night  of  the 
fourth  inst.  It  was  a  daring  and  heroic  act,  well 
executed,  and  deserving  of  special  recognition. 
Commendation  is  also  to  be  extended  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew'  of  the  Pittsburgh,  who,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  on  the  night  of  the  seventh  inst.,  performed 
a  similar  service. 

These  fearless  acts  dismayed  the  enemj’-,  en¬ 
abled  the  army  under  General  Pope  to  cross  the 
Mississippi,  and  eventuated  in  the  surrender  to  j 
yourself  of  Island  No.  Ten,  and  finally  to  the 
capture  by  Gen.  Pope  of  the  fort  on  the  Tennessee 
shore  and  the  retreating  rebels  under  Gen.  Makall. 

I  would  also  in  this  connection  tender  the  acknow¬ 
ledgments  which  are  justly  due  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  several  boats,  wrho,  in  conjunction 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Forty-second  Illinois 
regiment  under  Col.  Roberts,  captured  the  first 
rebel  battery  and  spiked  the  guns  on  Island  No. 
Ten,  on  the  night  of  the  first  inst.  Such  services 
are  duly  appreciated  by  the  Department,  which 
extends  to  all  who  participated  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Welles. 

*  Relieved  by  Win.  R.  Hoel,  First  Master  of  IT.  S.  gunboat 
Cincinnati. 


Doc.  117. 

EXPEDITION  TO  PASS  CHRISTIAN,  MISS. 

GENERAL  BUTLER’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Gulf  1 
Ship  Island,  April  13,  1862.  ’  j 

To  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir  .  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  safe  arrival 
at  Ship  Island  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  after 
a  series  of  casualties,  set  forth  in  my  last  report 
from  Port  Royal  to  the  General  commanding  the 
army,  but  from  there  no  further  accident. 

Foi  three  days  after  my  arrival  a  storm  pre¬ 
vented  the  landing  of  either  troops  or  stores. 
Upon  consultation  wfith  Flag-Officer  Farragut,  I 
W'as  informed  by  him  that  he  wmuld  probably  be 
able  to  move  in  seven  days. 

Accordingly,  by  dint  of  the  most  strenuous  la¬ 
bor  of  my  troops  day  and  night,  I  had  embarked 
and  ready  for  embarkation  six  thousand  of  my 
best  men  to  support  his  operations,  a  force  judged 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  advance,  to  be  at  once  sup- 
poi  ted  by.  the  remainder  of  my  disposable  force. 
After  waiting  four  days  with  troops  on  ship-board 
I  learned  from  the  Flag-Officer  that  the  storms  and 
low  water  at  the  bar  had  prevented  his  getting 
his  ship  into  position.  For  sanitary  reasons  I  dis- 
em baiked  the  troops,  and  shall  reembark  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  shall  sail  for  the  Head  of  the  Passes, 
w'hen  I  am  informed  that  the  navy  will  be  ready 
for  operations. 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  safe  arrival  of 
all  the  troops  assigned  to  this  department.  The 
last  regiment  from  the  North  arrived  last  night, 
the  Connecticut  Thirteenth  Volunteers,  except 
Niin  s  battery,  the  only  drilled  corps  of  artillery 
given  me,  w'hich  had,  for  some  unexplained  rea¬ 
son,  been  detained  at  Fortress  Monroe.  During 
my  enforced  delay  by  shipwreck  Gen.  Phelps  had 
sent  away  both  the  Constitution  and  Fulton 
steamers,  so  that  I  am  much  crippled  for  trans¬ 
portation  ;  but  “where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way,”  and  I  shall  be  able,  by  means  of  sailing 
vessels  under  tow,  to  make  my  wxay  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

But  for  ulterior  movements  on  the  coast,  one 
at  least,  of  these  steamers  will  be  of  the  last  ne¬ 
cessity,  as  well  as  several  light-draft  steamers  for 
w'hich  I  had  made  requisitions  on  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  sent  a 
regiment  and  a  section  of  a  battery,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Strong,  my  chief  of  staff,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Navy,  to  demand  an  apology 
for  an  insult  to  our  flag  of  truce,  sent  on  an  er¬ 
rand  of  mercy  with  a  shipwrecked  passenger,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  position  of  a  regiment  of 
the  enemy  at  Pass  C  hristian.  This  service  was 
gallantly  performed,  and  the  proper  apology  made 
at  Biloxi. 

The  town  surrendered  into  our  hands,  and  the 
rebels  at  Pass  Christian,  an  equal  force  and  four 
pieces,  of  artillery,  driven  from  their  camp,  which, 
with  its  materials,  was  burned.  No  lives  were 
lost,  and  only  twro  of  our  men  were  wounded.  I 
trust  my  next  despatch,  by  the  first  opportunity 
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of  sending  by  a  mail-steamer,  will  give  an  account 
of  a  large  and  as  successful  an  operation.  I  think 
it  due  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  brave  men  of 
that  expedition  to  ask  to  have  published  the  gen¬ 
eral  order  upon  that  subject  inclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Benj.  F.  Butler, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
Ship  Island,  April  12,  18C2.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  10. 

The  Major-General  Commanding  desires  pub¬ 
licly  to  testif3r  his  approbation  of  the  gallant  cour¬ 
age  and  good  conduct  of  the  Ninth  regiment  of 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  Col.  Cahill  commanding, 
and  a  section  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery, 
under  Capt.  Everett,  in  the  recent  expedition  to 
Biloxi  and  Pass  Christian,  as  exhibited  by  the 
report  of  the  staff-officer  in  command  of  that  ex¬ 
pedition.  Of  their  bravery  in  the  field  he  felt  as¬ 
sured.  But  another  quality,  more  trying  to  the 
soldier,  claims  his  admiration.  After  having  been 
for  months  subjected  to  the  privations  necessarily 
incident  to  camp-life,  upon  this  island,  these  well- 
disciplined  soldiers,  although  for  many  hours  in 
full  possession  of  the  rebel  villages,  filled  with 
what  to  them  were  the  most  desirable  luxuries, 
abstained  from  the  least  unauthorized  interference 
with  private  property,  and  all  molestation  of 
peaceful  citizens. 

This  behavior  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  robs 
war  of  half  its  horrors ;  it  teaches  our  enemies 
how  much  they  have  been  misinformed  by  their 
designing  leaders  as  to  the  character  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  intention  of  our  government.  It 
gives  them  a  lesson  and  an  example  in  humanity 
and  civilized  warfare,  much  needed,  however  lit¬ 
tle  it  may  be  followed. 

The  General  commanding  commends  the  action 
of  the  men  of  this  expedition  to  every  soldier  in 
the  department.  Let  it  be  imitated  by  all  in  the 
toffois  and  cities  we  shall  occupy — a  living  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  soldiers  fight  only  for  the  Union, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  Butler. 

Georoe  C.  Strong, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

A  correspondent  at  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  writing 
April  eleventh,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  affair : 

The  Ninth  Connecticut  regiment  arrived  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  instant,  near 
Pass  Christian,  and  anchored,  waiting  for  day¬ 
light.  At  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
three  rebel  gunboats — the  Oregon,  Pamlico,  and 
Carondelet — ■  came  down  from  Lake  Borgne,  with¬ 
out  showing  any  lights,  and  opened  fire  on  our 
gunboats.  While  the  Oregon  and  Pamlico  en¬ 
gaged  the  New-London  and  Jackson,  the  Caron¬ 
delet  (a  new  boat  carrying  seven  guns)  ran  with¬ 
in  a  thousand  yards  of  the  Lewis,  and  commenc¬ 
ed  firing  shells  into  her.  Two  of  the  shells  struck 


the  Lewds,  one  of  them  passing  through  the  of¬ 
ficers’  cabin,  slightly  wounding  Capt.  Conant,  of 
the  Thirty-first  Massachusetts,  who  was  present 
as  a  volunteer,  and  the  other  passing  through  the 
smoke-stack.  For  some  little  time  the  Lewis 
could  do  nothing  to  extricate  herself  from  her 
perilous  position,  as  for  some  reason,  her  anchor 
would  not  come  up.  Capt.  Jones,  the  navigator 
of  the  steamer,  got  an  axe  and  cut  the  cable,  and 
the  Lewis  swung  into  a  position,  where  she  could 
bring  the  two  six-pounder  steel  rifled  Sawyer  guns 
that  had  been  placed  on  her,  to  bear  on  the  Ca¬ 
rondelet.  The  guns  were  manned  by  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  Chas.  Everett’s  Sixth  Massachusetts 
battery,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  Lieut.  J. 
II.  Phelps,  and  struck  full  in  the  Carondelet. 
He  and  Capt.  Everett  fired  ten  or  twelve  shots, 
two  of  which  certainly  struck  the  rebel  steamer 
and  drove  her  off,  and  after  the  troops  landed  at 
Pass  Christian,  they  were  told  that  the  Caron¬ 
delet  put  in  at  that  place  in  the  retreat,  and  left 
the  pilot  who  had  both  legs  shot  off.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  and  four  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  guns 
on  the  Lewis,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Caron¬ 
delet  was  badly  injured.  The  Carondelet,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Lewis  was  entirely  unarmed,  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  an  easy  job  of  sinking  her,  with 
her  valuable  freight  of  human  lives  ;  but  when 
those  rifled  guns  began  to  speak,  the  valiant  Ca¬ 
rondelet  left  incontinently.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Oregon  and  Pamlico,  and  the  New-London 
and  Jackson  had  been  blazing  away  at  each 
other,  and  kept  up  the  fire  for  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  when  the  rebels  made  their  usual  bril 
liant  advance  on  Fort  Pike,  the  Oregon  going  off 
with  one  wheel,  having  the  other  badly  injured 
by  the  guns  of  the  New-London  and  Jackson. 
The  New-London  received  one  shot,  which  slightly 
splintered  her  cutwater,  and  another  that  cut  one 
of  the  chains  of  her  davits,  but  nothing  to  crip¬ 
ple  her  in  the  slightest.  A  little  before  noon  the 
Lewis  approached  the  wharf,  and  as  she  drew 
near  it  was  discovered  that  the  end  of  the  pier 
was  covered  with  a  large  number  of  bales  of  hay, 
covered  with  tarpaulin.  Smoke  was  seen  to  arise 
from  behind  the  hay,  the  rebels  being  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  burn  the  pier  to  prevent  the  land¬ 
ing  of  our  troops.  Capt.  Everett  threw  a  few 
shells  from  his  two  rifled  guns  at  the  wharf,  and 
the  gunboats,  seeing  the  firing  from  the  Lewis, 
and  the  smoke  arising  from  behind  the  hay,  sup¬ 
posed  the  rebels  had  a  battery  on  the  wharf,  and 
consequently  they  opened  a  fire  on  the  town. 
Several  of  their  shot  passed  through  a  few  houses 
and  demolished  considerable  property,  but  in¬ 
jured  no  one.  The  Ninth  Connecticut  regiment 
then  landed,  and  after  leaving  a  guard  at  the 
wharf  to  protect  the  Lewis,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  our  troops,  the  regiment  took 
up  the  line  of  march,  with  the  two  rifled  guns  on 
the  right,  drawn  liy  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
each.  Colonel  Cahill,  with  Major  Strong,  chief  of 
General  Butler’s  staff,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
column,  Capt.  J.  H.  French,  of  General  Butler’s 
staff,  in  command  of  two  companies,  deployed 
his  men  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
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while  Lieut. -Col.  Fitzgibbon  and  Major  Frye,  of 
the  Ninth  Connecticut,  each  deployed  two  com¬ 
panies  to  the  extreme  right  and  left  through  the 
woods  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  enemy  if  he 
should  make  his  appearance.  When  within 
about  a  mile  of  the  encampment,  Captain  French 
discovered  through  the  woods  a  piece  of  artillery 
in  position,  and  saw  the  flashing  of  sabres.  Im¬ 
mediately  after,  the  enemy  opened  upon  the  main 
column  with  their  artillery  and  rifles.  Captain 
Everett’s  guns  were  at  once  placed  in  position, 
and,  under  direction  of  Major  Strong,  the  fire  of 
the  rebels  was  returned  with  interest,  and  after 
an  exchange  of  a  dozen  shots  and  three  or  four 
volleys  of  musketry,  the  rebels  fled. 

As  soon  as  Lieut. -Col.  Fitzgibbon  and  Major 
Frye  heard  the  firing,  they  hurried  their  com¬ 
mands  toward  the  centre,  hoping  to  flank  the 
enemy;  but  the  fight  was  so  short  that  they 
arrived  too  late^  to  assist  in  the  skirmish.  Our 
troops  followed  up.  the  success  for  some  distance, 
but  the  rebels  having  mules  attached  to  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  succeeded  in  eluding  capture  or  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  thought  the  enemy  must  have  lost 
some  men  in  killed  and  tvounded,  but  nothing 
positive  respecting  that  is  known.  On  our  side 
one  man  was  severely  wounded.  A  Minie  ball 
•  passed  directly  through  his  left  arm,  below  the 
elbow,  shattering  it  badly,  and  probably  necessi¬ 
tating  amputation.  He  was  a  private,  named  John 
Leonard,  of  Capt.  Duffy’s  company  A,  and  re¬ 
sides  in  New-Haven.  After  the  gallant  fellow 
was  shot,  he  picked  up  his  gun  with  his  right 
hand,  and  leaning  it  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  fired 
one  more  shot  at  the  rebels.  Drs.  Gallagher  and 
Avery,  of  the  Ninth,  are  doing  their  best  for  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  hope  to  save  his  arm. 

As  the  rebels  fled  they  attempted  to  burn  a 
bridge  over  a  small  piece  of  water,  lying  between 
their  camp  and  the  place  of  the  skirmish ;  but 
our  troops  were  too  fast  for  them  and  prevented  it. 

At  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  our 
troops  reached  Camp  Suggville,  (the  name  of  the 
rebel  camp.)  There  they  found  evidences  of  the 
most  sudden  departure.  Dinners  cooked  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  eaten ;  clothing  and  trinkets  lying  about 
in  profusion,  and  everything  denoting  a  sudden 
stampede.  The  camp  was  most  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished.  The  tents  were  of  the  best  pattern,  and 
the  officers’  quarters  were  supplied  with  feather¬ 
beds,.  and  superior  trunks  well  filled  with  good 
clothing,  all  betokening  unusual  comfort  for  the 
soldiers’  life. .  As  our  officers  had  been  informed 
that  two  sections  of  artillery  had  left  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  Mississippi  City,  to  meet  our  troops,  whom 
they  supposed  would  march  up  from  Biloxi,  and 
as  they  would  probably  soon  return  and  cut  off 
our  retreat  to  the  wharf,  while  the  troops  that 
had  been  dispersed  would  have  gained  accessions 
to  their  ranks,  and  would  renew  the  charge,  and 
especially  as  it  was  getting  dark  very  fast,  Major  : 
Strong,  who  was  the  director  of  the  expedition, 
decided  that  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  to  carry  off 
the  camp  equipage  and  other  valuables,  and  order¬ 
ed  everything  to  be  destroyed ;  and  it  was  done 
effectually  by  fire. 


A  number  of  cavalry -horses  were  shot  because 
they  could  not  be  brought  off. 

A  handsome  silk  State  flag,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Third  Mississippi  regiment,  by 
the  ladies  of  Harrison  County,  was  captured  by 
the  Ninth  regiment,  and  brought  off  as  a  trophy. 
As  the  regiment  marched  through  the  town,  one 
of  the  ladies  bemoaned  its  loss,  weeping  profuse¬ 
ly.  She  said  she  didn’t  think  the  Southern  sol¬ 
diers  were  cowards;  but  she  couldn’t  see  how 
they  could  allow  that  flag  to  be  taken.  She  had 
helped  make  it. 

_  The  troops  reembarked  on  the  Lewds  about 
nine  o’clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  and 
anchored  out  in  the  Sound  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  While  the  regiment  was  on  shore,  a  half- 
dozen  men  of  the  guard,  left  at  the  wharf,  saw  a 
schooner  beating  up;  they  jumped  into  a  boat, 
pulled  out  to  the  schooner,  and  captured  her. 
She  was  laden  with  army  stores.  This  prize, 
with  a  little  sloop,  taken  the  day  before  in  Biloxi 
Bay,  was  brought  to  Ship  Island,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth,  by  the  Jackson. 

About  a  dozen  bales  of  the  hay  on  the  wharf 
were  put  on  board,  the  Lewis,  and  as  there  was 
no  room  for  more,  the  balance,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  bales,  was  thrown  overboard.  At  Biloxi 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  old  iron  junk  on  the 
wharf,  waiting  to  be  sent  to  New-Orleans,  to  be 
cast  into  munitions  of  war.  This  was  also  thrown 
overboard.  In  the  tent  of  Col.  Deason,  of  the 
Third  Mississippi  regiment,  the  annexed  letter 
was  found,  with  the  pen  with  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  yet  full  of  ink.  It  was  written  by  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel,  T.  A.  Mellen,  and  was  intended 
to  be  flashed  over  the  wires  to  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  at  New-Orleans.  It  gives  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  troops,  but  is  otherwise 
valueless,  except  as  a  specimen  of  secession  lit¬ 
erature.  In  the  Colonel’s  tent  there  were  also 
found  a  number  of  silk  dresses,  giving  the  idea 
that  a  lady,  probably  the  Colonel’s  wife,  had  been 
sharing  his  camp-life. 

“  Pass,  April  4,  8  p.m. 

“  Major  -  Gen.  M.  Lovell  :  At  two  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  third,  Capt.  Green,  command¬ 
ing  post,  was  ordered,  by  Colonel  Deason,  to  join 
him  immediately,  with  his  command,  as  the  en¬ 
emy,  two  thousand  strong,  had  landed  at  Biloxi. 
Capt.  Green  left  at  sunrise,  and  reached  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Handsboro  by  eight  o’clock,  with  the 
whole  command,  and  was  halted,  by  Col.  Dea- 
son’s  orders,  until  two  o’clock  of  this  morning, 
where  having  arrived,  I  moved  forward  en  route 
to  Biloxi.  As  I  passed  through  Handsboro,  1 
was  informed  the  enemy  had  left.  I  started  on 
return  for  the  Pass,  at  seven  a.m.,  and  when  five 
miles  from  my  camp,  my  advance-guard  informed 
me  that  three  gunboats  and  one  transport  were 
approaching  Pass  Christian  wharf.  They  began 
shelling  the  town  at  once,  and  are  now  landing 
men  in  considerable  force  —  about  five  hundred, 

I  think.  Two  of  their  boats  are  aground  by  the 
wharf,  and  with  present  condition  of  tide,  likely 
to  stay  so  until  morning.  An  effort  was  made 
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by  us  to  burn  the  wharf,  but  failed,  owing  to 
shelling  the  men  at  work.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pass  Christian  are  generally  leaving  for  the  woods 
and  back  country,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  learn 
from  my  reliable  runners  that  the  women  and 
children  are  out  of  danger,  if  the  enemy  remain 
on  shore,  I  wish,  if  at  all  prudent,  to  attack  them 
toward  evening.  My  men  will  then  be  rested 
from  their  march,  and  I  may  avoid  their  guns  in 
ships.  At  present  they  have  stopped  shelling. 
Col.  Deason  has  been  notified  of  the  landing.  I 
have  for  duty  one  hundred  and  sixty  infantry, 
one  section  Brown’s  artillery,  and  Norman’s  cav¬ 
alry.  The  New-London,  Calhoun,  Water-Witch, 
and  Lewis,  are  the  boats.  They  will  either  take 
or  destroy  all  of  the  stores.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

“T.  A.  Mellens, 

“  Lieutenant-Colonel.” 

The  Ninth  regiment,  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
section  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  battery,  be¬ 
haved  admirably  throughout  the  whole  expedi¬ 
tion. 


Doc.  118. 

FIGHT  AT  THE  PASSES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Herald 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  fight : 

United  States  Flagship  IIap.tford,  ) 
Head  op  the  Passes,  Mississippi  River,  April  4, 1862.  f 

"  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  been  engaged  in 
voyaging  between  this  ship  and  those  on  the  bar 
at  South-west  Pass,  watching  with  interest  the 
eflorts  which  have  been  made  to  get  the  heavy 
draught  vessels  into  the  river.  The  Mississippi, 
Iroquois,  and  Oneida  have  come  in,  but  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  is  still  outside,  trying  to  come  up.  I  think 
a  little  more  tugging  will  bring  her  in  also.  The 
Connecticut  is  here  with  a  meagre  mail  for  us ; 
but  she  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  sad  disasters 
in  Hampton  Roads,  which  we  were  afraid  at  first 
was  of  a  more  doleful  character. 

To-day  we  have  been  ej^e-witnesses  of  a  smart 
little  brush  between  the  gunboat  Kineo  and  the 
flag-ship  of  the  rebel  flotilla.  The  scene  of  the 
skirmish  was  a  few  miles  above  us,  and  most  of 
the  firing  could  be  witnessed  from  our  topgallant 
forecastle.  Just  before  noon  a  steamer  appeared 
in  sight  at  the  point  above  us,  steaming  down  the 
river.  We  noticed  immediately  that  she  was  a 
stranger,  and  that  she  wore  the  blue  flag  ot  the 
admiral  of  the  rebels.  She  was  a  large  and 
powerful  side-wheel  boat,  painted  black,  and  had 
two  masts.  At  the  main  waved  the  stars  and 
bars.  Signals  were  immediately  thrown  out  from 
the  Brooklyn  (Capt.  Alden  being  the  senior  offi¬ 
cer  here,  the  flag-officer  being  at  the  bar)  to  chase 
the  enemy.  The  Kineo  and  Iroquois  immediately 
proceeded  to  execute  the  order.  The  rebel  boat 
came  down  a  short  distance,  and  stopped  his  en¬ 
gine  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  gunboats.  As 
soon  as  the  Kineo — she  being  the  fastest  boat  of 
the  two  —  got  within  range  she  fired  a  rifled  gun 
at  the  defiant  admiral,  but  missed  the  mark. 
The  rebel  now  slowly  turned  his  head  up-stream, 
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when  the  Kineo  let  fly  another  shell  and  hit 
secesh.  This  had  the  effect  to  quicken  his  speed, 
and  away  he  went  up-stream  as  fast  as  his  w  heels 
could  propel  him.  The  Kineo  kept  firing  at  him, 
and  hit  him  three  times.  She  was  too  much  for 
the  rebel,  and  he  went  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear 
in  the  shape  of  a  rifled  shell.  When  the  Kineo 
arrived  at  the  Jump  she  saw  that  the  admiral 
was  not  alone,  for  in  the  distance  she  saw  three 
river  boats  —  evidently  gunboats  —  two  iron-clad 
gunboats,  constructed  with  sloping  sides,  and  in 
almost  every  respect  being  the  counterpart  of 
Flag-Officer  Foote’s  gunboats  on  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  and  besides  these  there  was  a  house¬ 
looking  affair,  which  was  pronounced  at  once  to 
be  the  Ram.  Capt.  Ransom,  finding  the  odds 
against  him,  wisely  concluded  not  to  fight  the 
party,  and  after  making  a  good  observation  of  the 
vessels,  he  returned  with  the  Iroquois,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  state  of  affairs  to  Capt.  Alden,  wTho  at 
once  despatched  the  Kennebec  to  inform  the  flag- 
officer  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  in 
force.  Nothing  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  to  occasion  any  alarm  ;  but  just  before 
sundown  a  rebel  steamer  made  its  appearance  off 
the  point  and  remained  there  some  time,  taking 
notes,  and  then  returned  to  report. 

Doc.  119. 

FIGHT  NEAR  YORKTOWN,  VA. 
april  4th,  1862. 

Tiie  following  is  an  account  of  the  advance 
from  Fortress  Monroe  and  the  fight  near  York- 
town : 

Locust  Hill,  in  Camp,  ) 
Five  Miles  from  Fortress  Monroe,  April  8, 1862.  ) 

The  order  for  the  advance  was  given  to-day. 
It  made  a  lively  and  exciting  stir  in  the  different 
camps.  From  the  moment  of  pitching  tents  here 
an  order  to  this  effect  has  been  impatiently  looked 
for  and  desired.  There  was  not  a  soldier  that 
was  not  delighted  at  the  order.  It  foretold  an 
advance  to  Richmond,  as  wras  believed,  although, 
of  course,  unknown,  and  the  chance  of  seeing 
active  service  on  the  way.  This  was  what  the 
soldiers  wanted.  With  the  order  came  one  to 
prepare  five  days’  rations,  three  in  knapsacks  and 
two  in  wagons.  While  the  troops  have  been 
busying  themselves  getting  ready  for  the  mor¬ 
row’s  work  and  writing  letters  home,  a  council 
of  all  the  commanding  officers  was  held  at  Gen. 
Porter’s  headquarters.  There  had  never  been  an 
assemblage  of  the  officers  of  such  moment  and 
significance. 

The  night  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  new  moon 
looks  down  from  a  starlit  and  cloudless  sky  upon 
the  burning  camp-fires.  It  being  the  last  night 
in  the  camp,  additional  rails  and  logs  are  piled 
on  the  fires,  giving  a  bonfire  and  jubilapt  look  to 
most  of  the  camps.  The  brilliant  illuminations 
present  to  view  picturesque  groups  of  soldiers, 
some  cooking,  some  burnishing  their  arms,  anil 
others  putting  needed  stitches  in  their  rent  and 
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worn  uniforms.  The  hands  play  enlivening  airs, 
and  all  are  active  and  merry.  No  one  would 
think  that  these  men  at  daybreak  are  to  start  on 
a  march  that  may  lead  them  to  battle  and  many 
to  their  deaths.  But  thus  it  is,  and  thus  it  ever 
is  in  war-times.  War  is  a  mysterious  developer 
of  curious  phases  of  human  life,  and  philosophy 
and  science  look  on  bewildered.  Tattoo  and  taps 
are  beat  in  their  order.  Except  here  and  there  a 
late  light  in  an  officer’s  tent,  who  is  writing  what 
may  prove  his  farewell  letters,  a  deep  silence 
pervades  the  camps.  The  men  are  sleeping  and 
dreaming — dreams  of  childhood,  home,  loves,  am¬ 
bition,  battles,  victories,  death.  The  light  of  the 
camp-fires  grows  dimmer,  and  the  pale  moonlight 
reveals  a  picture  growing  more  serene  and  silent 
as  the  hours  advance.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
pressive  picture  than  an  encampment  in  a  mid¬ 
night  moonlight.  Underlying  the  picture  is  that 
too  deep  for  utterance.  In  coarse  woolen  blankets 
lie  patriots,  heroes,  martyrs,  true  men.  These 
are  no  cowards  ;  devotion  to  country  has  brought 
them  here. 

COCKLETOWN,  NINE  MILES  BEYOND  BlO  BETHEL,  ) 
April  4,  1862.  f 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  rebel  forces,  and 
they  have  fled  before  us.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  been  hoisted,  and  are  floating  over  rebel  for¬ 
tifications  where  the  flag  of  disunion  has  long 
waved  in  triumph  its  ignominious  folds.  But  I 
must  resume  my  narrative  where  I  left  it  off  last 
evening,  of  the  movements  of  this  division,  and 
give  briefly,  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  the 
events  of  the  day. , 

At  three  a.m.  the  long  roll  sounded,  summon¬ 
ing  the  troops  from  their  sleep.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  lights  of  a  thousand  camp-fires  were 
brightly  burning,  the  coffee  was  boiling  hot,  the 
morning  meal  was  hastily  eaten,  knapsacks  were 
packed,  and  officers  and  men  were  in  their  places, 
and  ready  to  march.  I  need  not  describe  the 
scenes  attending  the  breaking  up  of  camps.  It 
is  now  more  than  a  “thrice-told  tale.”  The  men 
were  not  allowed  to  overload  themselves.  The 
soldiers  carried  their  own  shelter-tents.  Only 
six  wagons  were  allowed  each  regiment  for  the 
conveying  officers’  tents,  baggage,  hospital  and 
commissary  stores.  It  was  a  little  past  five  o’clock 
when  the  division  brigades  had  formed  in  line  of 
march. 

The  cavalry  and  sharpshooters  preceded  the 
column,  to  look  after  the  enemy,  remove  felled 
trees,  and  rebuild  the  bridges  over  Big  Bethel 
Creek,  which  had  been  destroyed  since  the  re- 
connoissance  several  days  ago.  Gen.  Morell’s 
brigade,  and  Gen.  Hamilton’s  division,  took  what 
is  called  the  “  road  to  the  right.”  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  in  the  corps  took  the  main  road  to 
Y  orktown.  They  all  came  together  near  Big 
Bethel,  where  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  found 
the  same  as  on  the  first  visitation  of  our  regi¬ 
ments.  From  this  point  the  column  proceeded, 
in  order  of  brigades,  to  the  Half-way  House.  The 
Fourteenth  New-York  regiment,  Col.  McQuade, 
and  Allen’s  battery,  were  sent  on  to  Howard’s 
Bridge,  to  reconnoitre  the  territory  and  feel  the 


enemy.  And  now  began  the  advance  farther  into 
rebel  territory  than  had  been  made  by  any  of 
our  forces  hitherto.  Capt.  Sears’s  company  was 
ordered  ahead  as  skirmishers.  The  road  is  wind¬ 
ing  and  muddy,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  way  skirt¬ 
ed  with  woods  on  either  side.  Mounted  scouts 
of  the  enemy  soon  showed  themselves.  Between 
the  two  there  was  pretty  brisk  firing.  The  en¬ 
emy  continued  to  retreat  until  they  fell  back  to 
their  intrenchments  at  Harrold’s  Mill.  On  the 
way,  a  rebel,  believed  to  be  an  officer,  was  shot, 
but  whether  fatally  or  otherwise  is  unknown,  as 
his  comrades  bore  him  away  with  them.  A  horse, 
shot  dead  by  our  men,  was  left  behind.  As  our 
men  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rebel  in¬ 
trenchments,  several  shots  were  fired  at  them 
from  two  rifled  cannon.  Allen’s  battery  respond¬ 
ed  by  hurling  in  three  well-directed  shells.  The 
enemy  were  not  long  in  evacuating.  Taking  their 
cannon  —  ten-pounders  —  they  fled  to  their  bar¬ 
racks  to  the  left,  set  fire  to  them,  and  then  beat 
a  precipitate  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Yorktown. 

The  force  inside  the  works  consisted  of  three 
companies  of  Major  Phillips’s  Virginia  cavalry, 
under  command  of  Capts.  Todd,  Puller  and  Rose, 
and  a  battalion  of  Mississippi  infantry.  Two  of 
the  infantry  managed  to  straggle  behind  and  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  captured.  One  says  he  is 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  the  other  of  Wisconsin. 
Happening  to  be  in  Mississippi  when  the  rebel¬ 
lion  broke  out,  they  were  impressed  into  service, 
and  the  present  was  their  first  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Union  troops. 

Our  troops  quickly  extinguished  the  flames  of 
the  burning  barracks.  They  were  log-huts  for 
winter  accommodation,  got  up  in  the  comfortable 
style  of  the  Manassas  huts,  and  well  provided 
with  soldierly  requirements  —  flour,  meat,  blan¬ 
kets,  cooking-utensils,  etc.  The  fires  for  cooking 
were  still  burning,  pots  of  eatables  boiling,  and 
tables  spread  for  a  set  down.  There  were  about 
twenty  huts,  and  a  quantity  of  extemporized 
shelters  and  sleeping  -  places  made  of  rails  and 
covered  with  boughs.  A  portion  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  regiment,  headed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Skillcn, 
and  Capt.  Auchmutz  and  Lieut.  Seymour,  of 
Gen.  Morell’s  staff,  pursued  the  retreating  rebels 
nearly  a  mile.  Firing  was  kept  up  on  both  sides. 
A  rifle -ball  grazed  the  top  of  Lieut.  Seymour’s 
cap. 

By  the  time  the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been 
planted  on  the  enemy’s  earthworks,  the  remain¬ 
ing  regiments  of  Gen.  Morell’s  brigade  arrived  at 
the  place.  They  made  the  surrounding  woods 
ring  with  their  cheers,  at  sight  of  the  glorious  na¬ 
tional  ensign.  The  intrenchments  consist  of 
only  two  earthworks  on  either  side  of  Poquosin 
River,  which  at  this  point  is  narrow  and  mean¬ 
dering,  to  an  extent  possibly  pleasing  to  one  of 
poetic  fancy,  but  stupidly  disgusting  to  one  who 
has  to  make  his  way  along  by  practicable  pedes- 
trianism.  They  are  both  of  most  ordinary  and 
plain  construction,  with  a  ditch  on  both  sides. 
On  the  river  is  the  skeleton  remnant  of  an  old 
mill ;  so  old,  I  should  presume  from  its  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant 
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could  not  run  back  to  the  time  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  land  is  rugged,  and  is  now  covered 
mainly  with  stumps  of  pines,  the  trees  having 
been  cut  down  by  the  rebels  to  enable  them  to 
command  the  approaches  this  way  to  Yorktown. 

The  whole  division  in  the  afternoon  moved  on 
to  this  place,  where  the  regiments  and  batteries 
are  encamped.  General  Heintzelman  and  staff 
have  also  taken  quarters  here  for  the  night,  as, 
of  course,  General  Porter  and  staff.  Cockletown 
has  four  small,  plain,  wooden  dwelling-houses, 
what  was  a  blacksmith  -  shop,  what  might  have 
been  a  store,  but  no  sign  of  school-house  or 
church.  Some  of  the  natives  are  still  here. 
They  are  now  strongly  Union,  and  strong  in  their 
charges,  fifty  cents  being  the  charge  for  a  meal 
that  would  cost  about  one  fourth  this  sum  almost 
anywhere  else.  It  has  been  a  good  day’s  march 
for  the  soldiers ;  but  they  have  gone  through  it 
splendidly,  and  are  feeling  jolly  enough  to-night 
— a  jollity  that  seems  to  increase  as  the  advance 
into  rebeldom  increases. 

In  Camp,  two  miles  from  Yorktown,  ) 
April  5,  p.m.  f 

The  ball  has  opened.  We  are  near  Yorktown, 
but  not  in  it  yet.  The  rebels  have  entered  a  vig¬ 
orous  protest  against  our  occupation  of  this  town 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  battle  has  begun. 
Dead  and  wounded  Union  soldiers  are  lying  in 
the  division  hospital  to-night.  The  list,  happily, 
is  small ;  that  of  the  rebel  killed  and  wounded  is 
believed  to  be  larger.  There  has  been  no  general 
engagement  thus  far,  only  cannonading  and  firing 
of  sharpshooters.  I  will  recount  the  scenes  of 
the  day  in  their  order. 

At  seven  o’clock  a.m.,  the  divisions  left  Cockle- 
town.  The  order  of  march  was  the  same  as  on 
the  previous  day,  excepting  that  the  Fourth 
Michigan  regiment,  Col.  Woodbury,  led  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Colonel  Averill’s  cavalry  and  Berdan’s 
sharpshooters  kept  the  advance  of  the  column. 
For  about  an  hour  in  the  march,  a  heavy  rain 
fell ;  but  the  troops  apparently  did  not  heed  it ; 
neither  did  they  seem  to  mind  the  bad  and  mud¬ 
dy  road,  extending  about  three  miles  through  a 
region  of  swamp.  In  some  places  the  mud  was 
up  to  the  men’s  knees.  The  artillery  had  hard 
work  to  move  on.  At  intervals  the  roads  were 
blocked,  impeding  the  progress  of  the  troops. 
About  four  miles  advance  and  the  marsh  was 
passed,  and  the  column  came  into  good  roads,  in  a 
cultivated  and  beautiful  section  of  country.  It 
was  inspiriting  to  the  troops. 

Passing  by  Checseman  and  Goose  Creeks  and 
Grafton  Chapel,  our  column  came  in  sight  of  the 
earthworks  of  tho  enemy,  and  York  River  to  the 
right  and  beyond.  Gen.  Heintzelman  was  pres¬ 
ent  to  direct  arrangements.  In  the  excitement 
soldiers  forgot  their  weariness.  It  was  believed 
a  battle  would  soon  be  fought.  Col.  Averill’s 
cavalry  and  the  Berdan  sharpshooters  kept  ahead, 
on  the  vigilant  lookout  for  rebels  and  masked 
batteries.  General  Porter’s  brigade  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  earthworks,  although  there 
were  no  supporting  troops  behind  for  some  dis¬ 


tance,  and  wholly  ignoring  the  thought  of  the 
force  the  enemy  might  bring  against  them. 

The  brigades  were  put  in  position.  Captain 
Griffin’s  and  Capt.  Weeden’s  batteries  took  places 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  face  of  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments.  On  the  right,  in  a  piece  of  woods,  lay 
Gen.  Morell’s  brigade,  to  support  the  batteries. 
Beyond  the  woods,  in  a  peach-orchard,  were  the 
Berdan  sharpshooters  ;  they  were  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  intrenchments.  Our  artillery  was 
one  thousand  five  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
enemy.  At  ten  o’clock  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
It  came  from  one  of  the  rebel  works  to  the  right. 
The  shot  went  over  our  field-pieces,  and  came 
near  where  Gens.  Porter  and  Morell  and  other 
officers  were  standing.  It  struck  heavily  in  the 
sand,  but  did  not  explode.  A  quick  response 
followed  from  Captain  Weeden’s  battery,  which 
brought  an  immediate  rejoinder.  This  second 
shot,  a  solid  one,  struck  one  of  the  gunners, 
named  Reynolds,  on  the  right  leg  below  the 
thigh.  The  limb  was  amputated;  but  he  died 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  operation. 

A  continuous  firing  was  kept  up  an  hour  and 
a  half ;  subsequently,  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  occurred  between  the  shots.  The 
enemy  fired  mainly  heavy  guns,  from  twelve  to 
twenty -four  pounders. 

Only  four  of  the  enemy’s  shells  burst.  Our 
boys  did  not  seem  to  mind  them  much,  but 
rather  enjoyed  the  thing.  One  shot  struck  in 
the  Ninth  Massachusetts  regiment,  ricochetted, 
and  wounded  two  men  of  the  Sixty-second  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment. 

There  were  a  good  many  narrow  escapes.  A 
piece  of  a  shell  knocked  off  Major  Coles’s  cap,  of 
the  Fourth  Michigan  regiment.  He  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  joke,  and  said  it  was  the  result  of 
capillary  attraction.  A  small  ball  from  an  ex¬ 
ploded  shell  fell  inside  the  shirt-collar  of  another 
of  the  Fourth  Michigan  men.  He  coolly  took  it 
out  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  One  shell  went 
through  a  series  of  erratic  bounds.  Passing  over 
Weeden’s  battery,  it  struck  the  ground,  gave  a 
bound,  went  under  Capt.  Weeden’s  horse,  gave 
another  bound,  struck  the  earth  a  third  time, 
started  again  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  air, 
and  then  exploded,  hurting  no  one.  A  spoke 
from  one  of  Capt.  Griffin’s  battery  wagons  —  the 
one,  and  only  one,  by  the  way,  he  brought  away 
from  Bull  Run — was  sent  whizzing  from  its  place 
by  a  shot.  This  was  the  only  injury  sustained 
by  his  battery,  although  in  equally  exposed  posi¬ 
tion  with  Capt.  Weeden’s  battery.  Not  an  officer 
or  man  attached  to  either  battery  shrank  from 
valorous  performance  of  duty. 

The  regiments  of  Gen.  Morell’s  brigade,  al¬ 
though  saluted  occasionally  by  the  dropping  in 
of  shells  among  them,  showed  no  signs  of  fear. 
A  shell  passed  over  the  Ninth  Massachusetts 
regiment,  and  struck  in  the  pioneer  corps  of  the 
Sixty -second  Pennsylvania  regiment.  It  first 
tore  away  the  haversack  of  Jacob  Bell,  of  com¬ 
pany  D,  then  struck - Musscr,  of  company  I, 

tearing  away  his  cartridge-box,  causing  it  to  ex¬ 
plode.  After  this  it  hit  Jacob  Rombaugh,  of 
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company  D,  on  the  left  foot,  inflicting  a  severe 
wound ;  slightly  bruised  John  Reddy,  a  drum¬ 
mer-boy,  and  then  hopped  into  the  air  and  came 
down  without  exploding.  Musser  subsequently 
died  of  his  injuries.  He  lived  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  and  was  a  single  man. 

Gen.  Morell  and  staff  and  Gen.  Martindale 
and  staff  were  in  the  foremost  places  of  danger 
with  their  regiments.  The  Berdan  sharpshooters 
made  fearful  havoc  among  the  enemy’s  gunners, 
picking  them  off  by  the  dozen.  Col.  Berdan  says 
they  killed  at  least  fifty  of  the  rebels  and  wound¬ 
ed  a  hundred.  Toward  night  the  enemy  com¬ 
menced  shelling  them  by  running  a  gun  out  from 
behind  the  left  end  of  the  fort,  discharging  it  and 
then  dragging  it  in  to  load  again,  the  only  way 
they  were  enabled  to  work  the  gun.  They  tried 
the  plan  of  covering  the  working  of  guns  by  run¬ 
ning  a  plank  upon  the  parapet,  and  turning  it 
upon  the  edge  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  like  to 
trust  it.  The  attempt  at  shelling  was  not  long 
continued.  As  soon  as  a  gunner  showed  himself 
the  aim  of  the  unerring  rifle  would  enforce  on 
him  the  propriety  of  retirement.  At  first  the 
rebel  sharpshooters  attempted  to  shoot  our  men 
from  rifle-pits ;  but  they  found  even  these  places 
too  hazardous,  and  were  not  long  in  withdrawing 
to  safer  positions  behind  the  intrenchments. 
During  the  afternoon  a  small  mounted  party,  led 
by  an  officer  wearing  a  white  shirt,  the  bosom  of 
which  was  distinctly  visible,  ventured  outside  the 
fort.  A  member  of  the  sharpshooters,  who  goes 
by  the  soubriquet  of  “California  Joe,”  observed 
that  “  he  was  best  at  a  white  mark.”  He  quickly 
drew  up  his  telescopic  rifle,  took  aim,  fired,  and 
the  man  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  apparently  dead. 

At  one  time  during  the  day  a  squad  of  rebel 
cavalry  came  out,  apparently  to  charge  upon  our 
sharpshooters..  Suddenly  a  shell  from  one  of 
our  guns  fell  in  their  midst,  scattering  them  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  They  scampered  off  into 
their  intrenchments,  and  no  more  cavalry  was 
seen  during  the  day,  except  an  occasional  mount¬ 
ed  man. 

At  half-past  four  p.m.  the  enemy  opened  heavv 
firing  from  earthworks  on  the  left  of  where  the 
above  shooting  occurred.  They  made  Gen.  Mar¬ 
tindale’ s  brigade  their  target.  Our  people  were 
ready  for  them.  The  Third  Massachusetts  bat¬ 
tery  took  a  position,  and  returned  the  fire  with 
splendid  and,  as  is  believed,  most  telling  effect. 
The  rebel  gunners  showed  more  skill  in  sighting 
their  pieces  here  than  was  shown  from  the  other 
portion  of  the  intrenchment.  The  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  on  our  pieces,  which  gave  the  enemy  a  great 
advantage.  At  one  of  our  guns  two  men  were 
killed,  and  all  the  others  disabled  but  four.  Lieut. 
Dunn’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  as  also  the 
horses  of  Sergeants  Strode  and  Foster.  Our  men 
did  not  shrink.  They  were  plucky  as  steel,  and 
had  the  last  shot.  Before  the  firing  ceased  Gen. 
Hamilton’s  division  arrived  on  the  ground.  Capt. 
Randolf’s  Sixth  Rhode  Island  battery  relieved 
during  the  last  of  the  firing,  the  Third  Massachu¬ 
setts  battery.  Captain  Randolf  lost  five  or  six 


horses.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  a  regular 
engagement  would  be  brought  on.  Our  boys 
were  ready  for  it.  Gens.  Ileintzelman  and  Porter 
were  present  at  frequent  intervals,  giving  the 
necessary  orders  and  watching  the  course  of 
events.  A  shell  passed  only  a  few  yards  over 
the  head  of  Gen.  Jameson,  striking  within  a  few 
feet  of  one  of  his  sentinels.  Several  solid  shot 
came  into  the  camp,  but  without  injuring  any 
one. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  division,  Professor 
Lowe  got  his  inflating  apparatus  to  work,  and  in 
a  few  hours  had  his  war-balloon  at  a  goodly  alti¬ 
tude  in  the  upper  air.  The  afternoon  had  now 
far  advanced,  and  it  was  almost  too  late  for  suc¬ 
cessful  aeronautic  observations.  Several  shots 
struck  near  the  spot  where  the  balloon  was  lo¬ 
cated.  It  was  nearly  sundown,  when  the  last 
gun  was  fired.  The  rebels  had  fine  range  of  the 
best  locations  for  our  artillery,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  we  were  encamped ;  but  the  casualties 
were  very  slight  indeed  compared  with  the  inju¬ 
ries  which  our  sharpshooters  inflicted  upon  them. 
Whenever  they  made  a  good  shot,  they  would 
utter  unearthly  yells.  Their  bands  were  playing 
“Dixie,”  and  other  airs,  which  were  distinctly 
heard  in  our  camp-ground.  The  accompanying 
diagram  will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  rebel 
works,  and  the  positions  of  our  artillery  and  men. 
The  principal  portion  of  our  troops,  which  had 
arrived,  were  located  in  the  large  fields  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  nearly  surrounded  by  woods. 
In  front,  where  our  pieces  were  planted,  there  is 
an  extensive  field,  and  then  a  lower  ground,  a 
large  plain,  in  front  of  the  rebel  works.  The 
Yorktown  turnpike  runs  through  to  the  centre  of 
the  fortifications,  which  have  dense  woods  behind 
them. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded. 

KILLED. 

Charles  L.  Lord,  private,  battery  C,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  artillery. 

Edwin  W.  Lewis,  private,  battery  C,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  artillery. 

I.  Ide,  Co.  E,  Berdan’s  sharpshooters. 

John  Reynolds,  private,  leg  amputated,  Wee- 
den’s  battery. 

Adam  Musser,  private,  Co.  I,  Sixty -second 
Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

David  Phelps,  private,  Co.  II,  Berdan’s  sharp¬ 
shooters. 

WOUNDED. 

M.  C.  Barrett,  Co.  B,  Twenty-second  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  slightly. 

G.  P.  Field,  private,  Co.  B,  Twenty  second 
Massachusetts,  slightly. 

A.  0.  Emerson,  corporal,  Co.  B,  Twenty  second 
Massachusetts,  slightly. 

S.  W.  Bailey,  private,  Co.  B,  Twenty -second 
Massachusetts,  slightly. 

C.  II.  James,  private,  Co.  B,  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts,  slightly. 

Lieut.  W.  D.  Morris,  Co.  B,  Twenty -second 
Massachusetts,  slightly-. 
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Frank  B.  Smith,  private,  Co.  B,  Twenty-second 
Massachusetts,  severely. 

John  Collingshill,  private,  Co.  H,  Twenty-sec¬ 
ond  Massachusetts,  severely. 

C.  H.  Tucker,  corporal,  Co.  C,  Martin’s  bat¬ 
tery,  slightly,  lost  his  speech. 

Freeman  Carey, Co.  C,  Martin’s  battery,  slightly. 

Tim  Donohue,  Co.  C,  Martin’s  battery,  thumb 
amputated. 

Cyrus  Wilcox,  Co.  C,  Berdan’s  sharpshooters, 
slightly. 

C.  W.  Peck,  corporal,  Co.  F,  Berdan’s  sharp¬ 
shooters,  slightly. 

James  Way,  sergeant,  Co.  C,  Berdan’s  sharp¬ 
shooters,  slightly. 

Wm.  Parker,  Co.  B,  Berdan’s  sharpshooters, 
slightly. 

William  Bombaugh,  private,  Co.  D,  Sixty-sec¬ 
ond  Pennsylvania,  severely. 

Corp.  Tucker’s  case  is  very  remarkable.  The 
shot,  in  passing,  did  not  strike  him,  but  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  missile  raised  the  skin  on  his  breast, 
and  bereft  the  poor  man  of  his  speech. 

Prompt  attentions  were  given  to  the  wounded. 
The  hospitals  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wyman,  Di¬ 
vision-Surgeon,  and  Dr.  Waters,  General  Morrell’s 
Brigade-Surgeon.  A  large  dwelling,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  our  guns  were 
planted,  the  former  residence  of  Dr.  Clark,  of 
Delaware,  is  used  as  a  temporary  division  hos¬ 
pital. 


Doc.  120. 

SURRENDER  OF  ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN. 


COMMODORE  FOOTE’S  DESPATCHES. 


United  States  Steamer  Benton, 
Off  Island  Number  Ten, 
April  7,  8.25  A.M. 


1 


To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  ; 

Two  officers  of  their  navy  have  this  instant 
boarded  us  from  Island  Number  Ten,  stating  that 
by  order  of  their  commanding  officer  they  were 
ordered  to  surrender  Island  Number  Ten  to  the 
commander  of  this  fleet. 

As  these  officers  knew  nothing  of  the  capture 
of  the  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  I  have 
sent  Capt.  Phelps  to  ascertain  something  definite 
on  the  subject. 

Gen.  Pope  is  now  advancing  from  New-Madrid, 
in  strong  force,  to  attack  the  rear.  I  am,  with 
gunboats  and  mortars,  ready  to  attack  in  front, 
and  Buford  is  ready  to  cooperate;  but  it  seems  as 
if  the  place  is  to  be  surrendered  without  further 


defence. 


A.  H.  Foote, 


Flag-Officer. 


Flaq-Steamer  Benton,  I 

Off  Island  Number  Ten,  April  8.  ) 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Wavy : 

My  despatch,  three  hours  since,  informs  the 
Department  that  Island  Number  Ten  has  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  gunboats.  Captain  Phelps  has 
this  instant  returned,  after  having  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  late  commandant.  I  have  request¬ 
ed  Gen  Buford,  commanding  the  troops,  to  pro¬ 


ceed  immediately,  in  company  with  two  of  the 
gunboats,  and  take  possession  of  the  Island.  The 
batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore  had  been  hastily 
evacuated,  where  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  in  the 
morning  large  quantities  of  munitions  of  war. 

I  communicate  immediately  with  Gen.  Pope, 
who  has,  under  the  cover  of  the  two  gunboats, 
(which  gallantly  ran  the  blockade  in  the  thunder¬ 
storm,)  crossed  the  river  in  force,  and  was  ready, 
as  well  as  the  gun  and  mortar-boats,  and  General 
Buford  and  his  troops,  to  have  made  a  simultane¬ 
ous  attack  on  the  rebels  had  they  not  so  hastily 
evacuated  the  Tennessee  shore,  and  surrendered 
Island  Number  Ten. 

A  full  report  will  be  made  as  soon  as  we  can 
obtain  possession  of  the  land-batteries,  and  I  am 
able  to  communicate  with  Gen.  Pope. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer. 

COMMODORE  FOOTE’S  REPORT. 

Flagship  Benton,  Island  No.  Ten,  | 
April  8,  (via  Cairo.)  j 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Wavy  : 

I  have  to  inform  the  Department  that  since  I 
sent  the  telegram  last  night,  announcing  the  sur¬ 
render  to  me  of  Island  No.  Ten,  possession  has 
been  taken  of  both  the  island  and  the  works  upon 
the  Tennessee  shore  by  the  gunboats,  and  troops 
under  command  of  General  Buford.  Seventeen 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pri¬ 
vates,  besides  one  hundred  of  their  sick,  and  one 
hundred  men  employed  on  board  the  transports, 
are  in  our  hands  unconditionally  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  have  caused  hasty  examination  to  be  made 
of  the  forts,  batteries  and  munition  of  war  cap¬ 
tured.  There  are  eleven  earthworks  with  seventy 
heavy  cannon,  varying  in  calibre  from  thirtjr-two 
to  one-hundred-pounders,  rifled.  The  magazines 
are  well  supplied  with  powder,  and  there  are 
large  quantities  of  shot  and  shell  and  other  muni 
tions  of  war,  and  also  great  quantities  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Four  steamers  afloat  have  fallen  into 
our  hands,  and  two  others,  with  the  rebel  gun¬ 
boat  Grampus,  are  sunk,  but  will  be  easily 
raised.  The  floating  battery  of  sixteen  heavy 
guns,  turned  adrift  by  the  rebels,  is  said  to 
be  lying  on  the  Missouri  shore  below  New- 
Madrid. 

The  enemy  upon  the  mainland  appear  to  have 
fled  with  great  precipitation  after  dark  last  night, 
leaving  in  many  cases  half-prepared  meals  in  their 
quarters,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  con¬ 
cert  of  action  between  the  rebels  on  the  island 
and  those  occupying  the  shore,  but  the  latter 
fled,  leaving  the  former  to  their  fate.  These 
works,  erected  with  the  highest  engineering  skill, 
are  of  great  strength,  and  with  their  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  would  have  been  impregnable  if  de¬ 
fended  by  men  fighting  in  a  better  cause. 

A  combined  attack  of  the  naval  and  land 
forces  would  have  taken  place  this  afternoon  or 
to-morrow  morning  had  not  the  rebels  so  hastily 
abandoned  this  stronghold — to  mature  the  plans 
of  attack  having  absolutely  required  twenty-three 
days  of  preparation.  Gen.  Pope  is  momentarily 
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expected  to  arrive  with  his  army  at  this  point, 
he  having  successfully  crossed  the  river  yester¬ 
day  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  no  doubt  led  to 
the  hasty  abandonment  of  the  works  last  night. 

I  am  unofficially  informed  that  the  two  gun¬ 
boats  which  so  gallantly  ran  the  fire  of  the  rebel 
batteries  a  few  nights  since,  yesterday  attacked 
and  reduced  a  fort  of  the  enemy  opposite,  dis¬ 
mounting  eight  heavy  guns. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of  Gen. 
McCall  on  assuming  command  of  the  rebel  forces 
on  the  fifth  instant : 

Soldiers:  We  are  strangers,  commander  and 
commanded,  each  to  the  other ;  let  me  tell  you 
who  I  am.  I  am  a  general  made  by  Beauregard, 
a  general  selected  by  Beauregard  and  Bragg  for 
this  command,  when  they  knew  it  was  in  peril. 
They  have  known  me  for  twenty  years ;  to¬ 
gether  we  have  stood  on  the  fields  of  Mexico. 
Give  them  your  confidence  now ;  give  it  to  me, 
when  I  have  earned  it.  Soldiers,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  entrusted  to  your  courage,  to  your  dis¬ 
cipline,  to  your  patience.  Exhibit  the  vigilance 
and  coolness  of  last  night  and  hold  it. 

W.  D.  McCall, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

I  regret  that  the  painful  condition  of  my  feet 
still  requiring  to  use  crutches,  prevented  me  from 
making  a  personal  examination  of  the  works.  I 
was  therefore  compelled  to  delegate  Lieutenant 
Commanding  S.  Phelps,  of  the  flag-ship  Benton. 

A.  H.  Foote, 

Flag-Officer  Naval  Forces. 

GENERAL  POPE’S  REPORT. 

Expeditionary  Forces,  | 
New-Madrid,  Mo.,  April  9.  j 

Major- Gen.  H.  W.  Hailed  : 

The  canal  across  the  peninsula  opposite  Island 
No.  Ten — and  for  the  idea  of  which  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Gen.  Schuyler  Hamilton  —  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  Col.  Bissell’s  Engineer  regiment,  and 
four  steamers  were  brought  through  on  the  night 
of  the  sixth.  The  heavy  batteries  I  had  thrown 
up  below  Tiptonville  completely  commanded  the 
lowest  point  of  the  high  ground  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  shore,  entirely  cutting  off  the  enemy’s 
retreat  by  water ;  his  retreat  by  land  has  never 
been  possible  through  the  swamps.  On  the 
night  of  the  fourth.  Captain  Walke,  of  the 
navy,  ran  the  enemy’s  batteries  at  Island  No. 
Ten,  v  itli  the  gunboat  Carondelet,  and  report¬ 
ed  to  me  here.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  the 
gunboat  Pittsburgh  also  ran  the  blockade.  Our 
ti  ansports  were  brought  into  the  river  from  the 
bayou,  where  they  had  been  kepl>  concealed ; 
at  daylight  on  the  seventh,  had  Paine’s  divi¬ 
sion  loaded.  The  canal  had  been  a  prodigious¬ 
ly  laborious  work.  It  was  twelve  miles  lon<q 
six  miles  of  which  were  through  heavy  timber’ 
which  had  to  be  sawed  off  by  hand  four  feet 
under  water. 

The  enemy  has  lined  the  opposite  shore  with 
batteries,  extending  from  Island  Ten  to  Tipton¬ 
ville,  Merriweather  Landing,  to  prevent  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  river  by  this  army. 


I  directed  Capt.  V  alke  to  run  down  with  the 
two  gunboats  at  daylight  on  the  seventh  to  the 
point  selected  for  crossing,  and  silence  the  ene¬ 
my’s  batteries  near  it.  He  performed  the  serv¬ 
ice  gallantly,  and  I  here  bear  testimony  to  the 
thorough  and  brilliant  manner  in  which  this  officer 
discharged  his  difficult  duties  with  me,  and  to  the 
hearty  and  earnest  zeal  with  which,  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  he  cooperated  with  me. 

As  soon  as  he  signaled  me,  the  boats  contain¬ 
ing  Paine’s  division  moved  out  from  the  landing 
and  began  to  cross  the  river.  The  passage  of 
this  wide,  furious  river,  by  our  large  force,  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  I  ever 
witnessed.  By  twelve  o’clock  that  night,  the 
seventh,  all  the  forces  designed  to  cross  the  river 
were  over,  without  delay  or  accident. 

As  soon  as  we  commenced  to  cross,  the  enemy 
began  to  evacuate  Island  No.  Ten  and  his  bat¬ 
teries  along  the  shore.  The  divisions  were  pushed 
forward  to  Tiptonville  as  fast  as  they  landed, 
Paine’s  leading.  The  enemy  was  driven  before 
him,  and  although  they  made  several  attempts  to 
form  in  line  of  battle  and  make  a  stand,  Paine 
did  not  once  deploy  his  columns.  The  enemy 
was  pushed  all  night  vigorously,  until  at  four 
o’clock  a.m.  he  was  driven  back  upon  the  swamps 
and  forced  to  surrender.  Three  generals,  seven 
colonels,  seven  regiments,  several  battalions  of 
infantry,  five  companies  of  artillery,  over  one 
hundred  heavy  siege-guns,  twenty-four  pieces  of 
field  artillery,  an  immense  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  supplies,  several  thousand  stand  of 
small  arms,  a  great  number  of  tents,  horses, 
wagons,  etc.,  etc.,  ha'/e  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Before  abandoning  Island  No.  Ten,  the  enemy 
sunk  the  gunboat  Grampus,  and  six  of  his  trans¬ 
ports.  These  last  I  am  raising,  and  expect  to 
have  ready  for  service  in  a  few  daj’s.  The  fa¬ 
mous  floating  battery  was  scuttled,  and  turned 
adrift  with  all  her  guns  aboard ;  she  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  run  aground  in  shoal-water  by  our 
forces,  at  New-Madrid. 

Our  success  is  complete  and  overwhelming. 
Our  troops,  as  I  expected,  behaved  gloriously. 

1  will,  in  my  full  report,  endeavor  to  do  full  just¬ 
ice  to  all.  Brigadier-Generals  Paine,  Stanley, 
and  Hamilton  crossed  the  river,  and  conducted 
their  divisions  with  untiring  activity  and  skill. 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  them.  Gen.  Paine, 
fortunate  in  having  the  advance,  exhibited  un¬ 
usual  vigor  and  courage,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  Of  Col. 
Bissell,  of  the  Engineer  regiment,  I  can  hardly 
say  too  much.  Full  of  resource,  untiring  and 
determined,  he  labored  night  and  day,  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  work  which  will  be  a  monument  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  skill. 

We  have  crossed  this  great  river  with  a  large 
army,  the  banks  of  which  were  lined  with  bat¬ 
teries  of-  the  enemy  to  oppose  our  passage  ;  have 
pursued  and  captured  all  his  forces  and  material 
of  war,  and  have  not  lost  a  man,  nor  met  with 
an  accident. 

John  Pope, 

Major-General. 
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March  15. — Commodore  Foote,  with  several 
gunboats  and  a  part  of  the  mortar-fleet,  left  Hick¬ 
man  for  Island  Number  Ten. 

March  16. — Bombardment  commenced. 

Marcji  17. — Rifled  gun  on  board  the  St.  Louis 
exploded,  killing  and  wounding  fourteen  men. 

March  18. — General  Pope  repulsed  the  gun¬ 
boat  fleet  at  New-Madrid.  A  rebel  transport, 
loaded  with  cannon,  reported  sunk  by  the  fire 
from  the  fleet. 

March,  19.  —  Commodore  Foote  reports  the 
island  harder  to  conquer  than  Columbus.  Firing 
continued  night  and  day. 

March  20. — Cannonading  continued  all  day. 
All  the  guns  but  one  in  the  upper  battery  report¬ 
ed  dismounted.  Hollins’s  ram  sent  from  Mem¬ 
phis. 

March  21. — Firing  continued  at  intervals. 

March  22. — But  little  firing  from  the  gunboats, 
to  which  the  rebel  batteries  made  no  reply. 

March  23. — Mortars  fired  with  considerable 
regularity  all  day  ;  result  not  ascertained. 

March  24. — Firing  continued  at  intervals ;  rebel 
batteries  replied  but  seldom. 

March  25. — Affairs  unchanged. 

March  26. — Main  works  of  the  enemy  reported 
overflowed.  Operations  slackened. 

March  27. — Firing  continued  at  intervals  only. 
Residents  captured  report  the  rebels  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  strong.  f 

March  28. — Heavy  firing  from  the  fleet.  Upper 
battery  reported  silenced  ;  enemy  lost  sixty 
killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded.  Rebels  con¬ 
structing  new  batteries. 

March  29. — Firing  very  heavy. 

March  30. — Heavy  bombardment,  to  which  the 
rebels  make  no  reply. 

March  31. — Same  condition  of  affairs. 

April  1. — An  expedition  from  the  fleet  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  upper  rebel  fort  and  spiked  six 
guns. 

April  2. — Operations  not  reported. 

April  3. — Rebel  heavy  floating  battery  detach¬ 
ed  from  shore  and  drifted  down  the  stream.  Gun¬ 
boat  Carondelet  ran  the  blockade. 

April  4.  — Firing  active,  and  good  execution  to 
the  rebel  works  reported. 

April  5. — Transports  and  barges  arrived  at 
New-Madrid.  Heavy  firing  all  day. 

April  7. — Gen.  Pope  succeeds  in  landing  Gen. 
Paine’s  division  on  the  Tennessee  shore.  The 
whole  army  to  bo  moved  over.  Gunboat  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ran  the  blockade. 

April  7. — Surrender  of  Island  Number  Ten. 
{See  Supplement .) 

CHICAGO  “POST”  ACCOUNT. 

On  Island  Ten,  Mississippi  River,  ) 
Tuesday,  April  8, 1862.  ( 

Island  Ten  has  been  abandoned.  The  rebels 
have  departed  in  undignified  haste,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  five  hundred,  who  have  surren¬ 
dered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Our  victory  is  com¬ 
plete  in  all  except  the  capture  of  the  whole  rebel 
force,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  scattered 


through  the  swamps  of  this  region,  and  may  yet 
be  surrounded  or  overtaken. 

The  Carondelet,  having  run  the  blockade,  pro¬ 
ceeded  forthwith  to  the  performance  of  her  allot¬ 
ted  duty.  The  rebels,  to  oppose  any  attempt  that 
might  be  made  to  cross  the  river,  had  planted 
cannon — field-pieces — along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  extending 
from  above  New-Madrid  to  below  Point  Pleasant. 
The  Carondelet  proceeded  to  the  latter  place,  giv¬ 
ing  the  rebels  an  occasional  broadside  by  the 
way.  Reversing  her  course,  she  then  moved  up 
the  stream,  and  opened  her  broadside -guns. 
Broadside  after  broadside  was  discharged  as  she 
moved  slowly  and  steadily  up  the  stream.  The 
rebels  fired  their  guns  as  she  approached,  and 
fled  in  confusion — those  of  them  who  were  not 
slain.  Thus  twelve  miles  of  rebel  batteries  were 
literally  swept  out  of  existence.  When  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  arrived,  Sunday  morning,  she  found  the 
work  accomplished.  One  gunboat  took  posses¬ 
sion  below,  the  other  above,  the  army  that  was 
to  cross,  and  there  waited  to  receive  any  rebel 
craft  that  might  venture  to  approach  from  either 
direction,  with  “  bloody  hands,  and  hospitable,” 
but  rather  moist,  “  graves.” 

At  twelve  o’clock,  Monday,  our  transports 
emerged  from  the  bayou  through  which  they 
have  been  so  long  making  their  slow  and  toilsome 
progress,  and  were  once  more  upon  the  broad 
river,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Immediately  they  commenced  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  allotted  duty,  which  was  to  trans¬ 
port  our  army  across  the  river.  By  nine  o’clock 
last  evening,  nine  thousand  men  had  been  ferried 
across,  and  the  expectation  was  that  by  two 
o’clock  to-day  thirty  thousand  men  would  be  in 
the  position  they  were  to  occupy.  At  that  hour 
a  simultaneous  attack  would  have  been  made 
upon  the  rebel  position  by  the  gunboats  both 
above  and  below  ;  the  mortars  would  again  have 
belched  their  thunders,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
fights  with  big  guns  which  the  world  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  would  have  been  seen — if  the  rebels  had 
not  run  away  !  which  they  did.  Of  this  fact  the 
flag-officer  was  apprised  by  the  rebel  steamer 
which  came  out  last  night. 

The  steamer  was  the  De  Soto,  a  Red  river  pack¬ 
et,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  blue  sideboard  on  her 
upper  works.  The  tug  which  went  off  to  her 
brought  the  rebel  messenger  —  one  Lieut.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  a  sprig  of  St.  Louis  rebelism  —  on  board 
the  flag-ship.  This  young  man  informed  the  Com¬ 
modore  that  he  had  come  from  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  confederates  on  the  Island,  with 
orders  to  surrender  the  Island  to  the  flag-officer  of 
the  flotilla.  Com.  Foote  replied  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  surrender,  but  he  asked  somewhat  sharp¬ 
ly  where  the  rest  of  the  command  was.  The  of¬ 
ficer  said  they  had  retreated.  Where  had  they 
gone  to  ?  They  had  gone  to  Hick — ,  really,  Mr. 
McDowell  did  not  know. 

Meanwhile,  the  gunboat  St.  Louis  had  been 
ordered  to  go  up  at  once  to  Hickman  and  join  the 
Louisiana  for  active  work,  in  case  the  rebels 
should  make  their  appearance  there.  Col.  Bu- 
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ford  despatched  a  regiment  of  infantry  to  the 
same  place.  No  rebel  soldiers,  however,  made 
their  appearance  there. 

_  Their  retreat  was  an  inglorious  and  disgraceful 
flight.  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  the 
prisoners  themselves,  the  rebel  soldiers  were  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized.  The  officers  seem  to  have 
had  no  command  over  them,  but  rather  to  have 
shared  their  terrible  fright.  When  our  gunboats 
ran  the  blockade,  and  they  found  themselves  un¬ 
able  to  prevent  it,  both  officers  and  men  lost  all 
confidence  in  each  other  or  in  themselves.  They 
felt  that  their  time  was  drawing  nigh,  and  when, 
about  seven  o’clock  last  evening,  they  learned 
that  Gen.  Pope’s  army  was  crossing  the  river, 
they  perceived  that  it  had  arrived.  The  men, 
somehow,  had  the  information  almost  as  soon  as 
the  officers.  Had  bedlam  broken  loose,  the  scene 
could  not  have  rivalled  that  which  I  am  told  the 
flight  of  these  rebellious  wretches  presented. 
Every  man  seized  his  gun  and  incontinently  took 
to  his  heels.  It  was  every  man  for  himself,  each 
striving  on  his  own  individual  bottom  to  double 
the  point  of  Reelfoot  Lake  before  Gen.  Pope’s 
army  should  close  up  the  only  avenue  of  escape. 

The  number  of  rebel  troops  on  the  mainland 
was  about  seven  thousand,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  force,  which  at  one  time  reached  fourteen 
thousand,  having  been  withdrawn  to  reenforce 
Beauregard  at  Corinth.  The  commanding  officer 
was  Brig.-Gen.  McCall.  He  was  specially  de¬ 
tailed  by  Beauregard  to  succeed  Brig.-Gen.  Mc- 
Cown,  who  was  ordered  to  Richmond,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  this  “  Key  of  the  Mississippi,”  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  it  in  his  proclamation,  dated  April 
fifth,  assuming  command.  The  original  of  this 
proclamation  was  found  in  Brig.-Gen.  McCall’s 
late  headquarters,  that  doughty  commander  hav¬ 
ing  been  too  busy  in  taking  care  of  himself  to 
think  of  such  trifling  matters  as  important  official 
papers — among  them  a  plan  of  Port  Pillow.  The 
proclamation  is  a  somewhat  curious  document  as 
showing  how  very  valorous  a  rebel  brigadier- 
general  may  be  only  two  days  before  he  igno- 
miniously  runs  away.  I  sent  the  interesting 
document  by  telegraph,  in  advance  of  this  letter. 

The  value  of  captured  property  amounts  to 
over  a  million  of  dollars.  There  are  nine  steam¬ 
boats — the  Yazoo,  H.  R.  W.  Hill,  Grampus,  Ohio 
Belle,  Admiral,  Champion,  De  Soto,  Red  Rover, 
and  Mars — worth  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  first  four  were  scuttled  and  sunk,  but  will 
be  raised  easily.  There  are  seventy  heavy  posi¬ 
tion-guns  of  the  first  class,  some  of  them  navy 
guns,  stolen  from  Norfolk.  There  are  four  mor¬ 
tars — small  affairs,  nothing  like  our  thirteen-inch 
fellows.  There  are  over  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
powder;  one  single  magazine  contains  seven 
thousand  pounds.  Why  they  did  not  destroy  it 
is  a  mystery  only  to  be  solved  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
save  themselves.  There  are  shot  and  shell  in 
vast  quantities.  There  are  tents  for  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men.  There  is  at  least  a  warehouse  full  of 
commissary  stores. 

The  sunken  steamers  will  be  ready  for  use  in 


three  or  four  days.  A  messenger  has  already 
gone  to  Cairo  to  bring  down  one  of  the  large  sub¬ 
marine  steam  elevators  there,  which  were  built 
expressly  for  lifting  sunken  steamboats.  So  we 
shall  soon  add  to  our  fleet  of  transports  nine  or 
ten  first-class  boats,  whose  owners  will  not  be 
very  apt  to  present  their  bills  monthly.  % 

The  fortifications  are  admirably  constructed 
and  of  immense  strength.  The  rebels  commenced 
building  them  before  they  came  up  to  Columbus  ; 
the  breastworks  are  well  settled  and  firm.  Served 
by  brave  men  in  a  better  cause,  they  would  have 
held  the  river  much  longer  than  three  weeks. 
But  these  fellows  could  not  stand  our  gunboats 
on  both  sides  of  them,  and  thirteen-inch  bomb¬ 
shells  in  their  midst.  The  effect  of  these  shells 
upon  the  Island  was  truly  terrific.  The  earth  is 
ploughed  and  furrowed  as  with  an  earthquake. 
Small  caverns  were  excavated  by  the  tremendous 
explosions,  and  in  one  place  an  unexploded  shell 
has  penetrated  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
feet ,  leaving  a  round  hole  like  a  wall.  Huge 
cottonwood  trees,  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter, 
were  hit  and  blown  to  atoms.  The  rebels  could 
not  stand  such  missiles,  and  would  not.  They 
constructed  u rat-holes,”  by  felling  large  trees 
and  placing  short  logs  slantingly  against  them* 
covering  the  whole  with  earth.  Into  these  they 
crawled  with  the  utmost  agility  whenever  the 
voice  of  a  mortar  was  heard.  Every  battery  on 
the  Island  is  provided  with  one  of  these  rat-holes 
in  convenient  proximity  for  the  gunners.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  an  engine  more  terrible  in 
its  destructive  effects  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  than  these  enormous  shells.  * 

No  rebel  gunboats  were  captured,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  had  none  at  the  Island,  except  the 
Grampus,  which  they  sunk.  This  was  nothing 
but  a  common  stern-wheel  steamboat,  mounted 
with  two  small  guns. 

The  floating  battery,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  was  discovered  yesterday  afternoon 
floating  down  the  river  toward  New-Madrid.  One 
of  the  batteries  there  fired  upon  it,  but  receiving 
no  response,  the  machine  was  then  boarded  and 
found  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  navigated  to  the 
shore  and  secured  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  it  is  to 
be  added  to  the  number  of  our  trophies.  Its  guns, 
however,  are  alone  valuable. 

LETTER  OF  SECRETARY  "WELLES. 

Washington,  April  9,  1S62. 

The  following  congratulatory  letter  was  sent 
to-day  to  Flag-Officer  Foote  by  telegraph  : 

Navy  Department,  April  9,  1SG2. 

Flay- Officer  A.  IT.  Foote ,  Commanding  Gunboats 
of  Western  Waters  : 

Sir:  A  nation’s  thanks  are  due  you  and  the 
brave  officers  and  men  of  the  flotilla  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  wyhose  labors  and  gallantry  at  Island  No. 
Ten,  which  surrendered  to  you  yesterday,  have 
for  weeks  been  watched  with  intense  interest. 
Your  triumph  is  not  the  less  appreciated  because 
it  was  protracted  and  finally  bloodless. 

To  that  Being  who  has  protected  you  through 
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so  many  perils,  and  carried  you  onward  to  suc¬ 
cessive  victories,  be  the  praise  for  his  continued 
goodness  to  our  country,  and  especially  for  this 
last  great  success  of  our  arms. 

Let  the  congratulations  to  yourself  and  your 
command  be  also  extended  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  cooperated  with  you. 

Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Doc.  121. 

OCCUPATION  OF  MONTEREY,  YA. 
apkil  8,  1862. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
writes  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Union)  regiment  at  Monterey  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  April : 

The  past  eight  days  have  been  the  most  eventful 
of  our  campaign  in  Virginia.  The  rebels  having 
evacuated  Allegheny  Mountains  precipitately,  we 
were  ordered  to  march  on  Saturday,  April  fifth. 
We  accordingly  left  that  mountain  at  noon,  and 
encamped  at  Greenbrier,  accompanied  by  the 
Thirty-second  Ohio.  Having  no  tents, _  we  took 
the  open  heavens  for  shelter,  and  a  stiff  breeze 
kept  up  till  morning.  Your  correspondent  was 
out  on  picket  with  twenty  good  men,  and  got  no 
rest ;  but  we  remembered  that  we  were  “  out  a 
soldiering.”  Sunday  morning  opened  up  clear 
and  beautiful,  and  we  resumed  our  march  at 
eight  o’clock.  About  two  p.m.  we  reached  the 
deserted  rebel  fortifications  on  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  quarters, 
for  all  the  cabins  erected  for  five  or  six  regiments 
still  remain  standing.  Since  we  fought  them  on 
the  thirteenth  of  December  last,  they  had  made 
vast  improvements,  so  much  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  place.  It  was  made  strong 
on  all  sides,  and  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
could  have  induced  them  to  abandon  it. 

We  had  just  got  settled  down  in  our  new  quar¬ 
ters,  supposing  we  might  remain  there  a  little 
while,  when,  after  dark,  we  were  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  Monterey  on  Monday  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.  Morning  dawned  bleak  and  cold,  and  as 
we  formed  in  line  to  march,  the  snow  began  to 
fall.  It  is  sixteen  miles  from  Camp  Allegheny  to 
Monterey,  and  we  travelled  this  distance  through 
a  heavy  snow.  We  reached  this  place,  about 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  and  found  the  village  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  small  detachment  of  two  of  our  com¬ 
panies.  The  citizens  had  nearly  all  fled  with  the 
rebel  army,  leaving  quite  a  number  of  vacant 
houses  for  us  to  quarter  in.  Part  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Ohio  came  in  the  next  day,  and  Major  J.  S. 
Krepps,  with  a  few  of  the  First  Virginia  cavalry, 
accompanied  by  Gen.  Milroy  and  staff. 

The  Seventy -fifth  Ohio  came  in  on  Friday.  The 
Thirty-seventh  Ohio  left  us  at  Allegheny,  to  scout 
the  country  toward  Iluntervillc,  and  meet  us  at 
Monterey.  But  Saturday  was  our  big  day.  The 
rebels  attempted  to  repossess  themselves  of  the 
place,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  commenced 


firing  on  our  pickets.  A  regiment  of  infantry, 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  two  pieces  can¬ 
non  had  remained  at  a  village  called  McDowell, 
ten  miles  out  on  the  Staunton  pike.  They  got 
word  that  there  were  but  few  troops  here,  and 
the  General  ordered  them  back  to  capture  us  and 
repossess  the  town.  Monterey  is  the  county-seat 
of  Highland  County,  and  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
valley  between  two  spurs  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  attack  was  made  on  what  is  called 
“  Jack  Mountain,”  and  our  whole  force  was  drawn 
out  in  line  of  battle.  Several  companies  were 
sent  out  as  skirmishers,  .and  the  firing  was  brisk¬ 
ly  kept  up  for  about  three  hours.  About  this 
time  another  company  of  the  First  Virginia  caval¬ 
ry  arrived,  and  the  Thirty-second  Ohio  also  came 
in,  their  excellent  brass  band  playing  “  Hail  Co¬ 
lumbia.”  Capt.  Hineman  took  one  of  his  cannon 
over  on  the  pike,  when  he  finished  up  the  job  by 
throwing  a  few  shells  among  the  rebels.  Major 
Krepps,  with  one  company  of  cavalry,  followed 
them  some  four  miles,  but  they  fled  at  quarter- 
horse  speed.  After  the  fight,  we  ascertained  that 
their  force  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred, 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Six  or  eight  of  them 
were  killed,  and  quite  a  number  wounded.  Only 
two  Union  troops  were  injured,  both  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-fifth  Ohio. 

Sunday  morning  Capt.  McNally,  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  infantry,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  cavalry,  in  command  of  a  Lieutenant,  started 
out  to  visit  McDowell ;  and  shortly  after  noon  a 
courier  arrived  from  “  Crab  Bottom,”  with  the 
news  that  the  rebels,  nearly  two  thousand  strong, 
were  flanking  us,  and  would  be  in  directly.  The 
long  roll  beat,  and  we  sprung  to  arms.  Such  ex¬ 
pedition  in  donning  equipments  I  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  Our  regiment  marched  off  down  the  valley, 
to  command  a  road  crossing  to  Crab  Bottom ;  and 
as  I  was  along,  I  cannot  tell  what  disposition  was 
made  of  the  other  regiments.  After  marching 
through  mud  for  more  than  two  miles,  we  found 
out  that  the  alarm  was  false ;  and  we  said  “  Bully 
for  Cox,”  and  came  back. 

Such  is  soldiering  in  Virginia ;  but  onward  we 
go.  Refugees  and  contrabands  come  in  daily. 
The  “  cullored  population”  is  getting  up  and  dust¬ 
ing.  No  use  for  any  more  underground  railroads 


Doc.  122. 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  RECONNOISSANCE  ON 
THE  CORINTH  (MISS.)  ROAD. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

Headquarters,  Fifth  Division,  April  8. 
To  Major -  General  Grant ,  Commanding  Army  in 
Field  : 

Sir  :  With  the  cavalry  placed  at  my  command, 
and  two  brigades  of  my  fatigued  troops,  I  wont 
this  morning  out  on  the  Corinth  road.  The  aban¬ 
doned  camps  of  the  enemy  lined  the  road,  with 
hospital  flags  for  their  protection.  At  all  of  these 
we  found  more  or  less  wounded  and  dead.  At 
the  forks  of  the  road  I  found  the  head  of  General 
Wood’s  division.  At  that  point  I  ordered  cavalry 
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to  examine  both  roads,  and  found  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  Colonel  Dickey,  of  the  Illinois  cavalry, 
asked  for  reenforcements.  I  ordered  Gen.  Wood 
to  advance  the  head  of  his  column  cautiously  on 
the  left-hand  road,  whilst  I  conducted  the  head  of 
the  Third  brigade  of  the  Fifth  division  up  the  right- 
hand  road.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  forks  was 
a  clear  field,  through  which  the  road  passed,  and 
immediately  beyond  it  a  space  of  two  hundred 
yards  of  fallen  timber,  and  beyond  that  an  exten¬ 
sive  camp  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  could  be  seen. 
After  a  reconnoissance,  I  ordered  the  two  advance 
companies  of  the  Ohio  Seventy-seventh,  Col.  Hil¬ 
debrand,  to  deploy  as  skirmishers,  and  the  regi¬ 
ment  itself  to  move  forward  into  line  within  in¬ 
tervals  of  one  hundred  yards.  In  this  order  I 
advanced  cautiously  until  the  skirmishers  were 
engaged.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  this  disposi¬ 
tion  would  clear  the  camp,  I  held  Col.  Dickey’s 
Fortieth  Illinois  cavalry  ready  to  charge.  The 
enemy’s  cavalry  came  down  boldly  to  the  charge, 
breaking  through  the  line  of  skirmishers,  when 
the  regiment  of  infantry,  without  cause,  broke, 
threw  away  their  guns  and  fled.  The  ground 
was  admirably  adapted  to  a  defence  of  infantry 
against  cavalry,  it  being  miry  and  covered  with 
fallen  timber.  As  the  regiment  of  infantry  broke, 
Col.  Dickey’s  cavalry  began  to  charge  with  their 
carbines,  and  fell  into  disorder.  I  instantly  sent 
orders  to  the  rear  for  the  brigade  to  form  in  line 
of  battle,  which  was  promptly  executed.  The 
broken  infantry  and  cavalry  rallied  on  this  line, 
and  as  the  enemy’s  cavalry  came  up  to  it,  our 
cavalry  in  turn  charged  and  shoved  them  from 
the  fire.  I  then  advanced  the  entire  brigade  upon 
the  same  ground,  and  sent  Col.  Dickey’s  cavalry 
a  mile  further  on  the  road.  On  examining  the 
ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Ohio,  we  found  fifteen  dead  and  twenty- 
five  wounded.  I  sent  for  wagons  and  had  all  the 
wounded  carried  back  to  the  camp,  and  the  dead 
buried.  I  also  ordered  the  whole  camp  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Here  we  found  much  ammunition  for 
field-pieces,  which  was  destroyed,  also  two  cais¬ 
sons  and  a  general  hospital,  with  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  confederates  wounded,  and  about 
fifty  of  our  own  troops.  Not  having  the  means 
of  bringing  them  off,  Col.  Dickey,  by  my  order, 
took  a  surrender  signed  by  the  medical  director, 
Lyle,  and  all  the  attending  surgeons,  and  a  pledge 
to  report  themselves  to  you  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  also  another  pledge  that  our  wounded  would 
be  carefully  attended  to  and  surrendered  to  us 
to-morrow,  as  soon  as  ambulances  could  go  out. 

I  enclose  the  within  document,  and  request  you 
to  cause  to  be  sent  out  wagons  or  ambulances  for 
the  wounded  of  ours  to-morrow ;  also  that  wagons 
be  sent  out  to  bring  in  the  many  tents  belongin0- 
to  us,  which  are  pitched  all  along  the  road  for 
miles.'  I  did  not  destroy  them,  as  I  knew  the 
enemy  wouldn’t  move  them.  The  roads  are  very 
bad,  and  are  strewn  with  abandoned  wagons  am¬ 
bulances,  and  limber-boxes.  The  enemy  has' suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  the  guns,  but  has  crippled 
his  batteries  by  abandoning  the  hind  limber-boxes 
of  at  least  twenty  guns.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 


enemy’s  infantry  and  cavalry  passed  Lick  Creek 
this  morning,  travelling  all  last  night,  and  that  he 
left  behind  all  his  cavalry,  which  has  protected 
his  retreat.  But  the  signs  of  confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  mark  the  whole  road.  The  check  sustained 
by  us  at  the  fallen  timbers  delayed  our  advance, 
so  that  night  came  upon  us  before  the  wounded 
were  provided  for  and  the  dead  buried  ;  and  our 
troops  being  fagged  out  by  their  three  days’  hard 
fighting,  exposure,  and  privation,  I  ordered  them 
back  to  camp,  where  all  now  are.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Brigadier-General  W.  T.’ Sherman, 

Commanding  Division. 


Doc.  123. 

REBEL  CONSCRIPTION  BILL. 

JEFF.  DAVIS’S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Iteprese ntat ices  of 

the  Confederate  States  : 

The  operation  of  the  various  laws  now  in  force 
for  raising  armies,  has  exhibited  the  necessity  for 
reform.  The  frequent  changes  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made,  have  rendered  the  system 
so  complicated  as  to  make  it  often  quite  difficult 
to  determine  what  the  law  really  is,  and  to  what 
extent  prior  amendments  are  modified  by  more 
recent  legislation. 

There  is  also  embarrassment  from  conflict  be¬ 
tween  State  and  confederate  legislation.  I  am 
happy  to  assure  you  of  the  entire  harmony  of 
purpose  and  cordiality  of  feeling,  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  between  myself  and  the  executives 
of  the  several  States ;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that 
our  success  in  keeping  adequate  forces  in  the  field 
is  to  be  attributed. 

These  reasons  would  suffice  for  inviting  your 
earnest  attention  to  the  necessity  of  some  simple 
and  general  system  for  exercising  the  power  of 
raising  armies,  which  is  vested  in  Congress  by 
the  Constitution.  But  there  is  another  and  more 
important  consideration.  The  vast  preparations 
made  by  the  enemy  for  a  combined  assault  at 
numerous  points  on  our  frontier  and  seaboard, 
have  produced  results  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  They  have  animated  the  people  with  a 
spirit  of  resistance  so  general,  so  resolute,  and  so 
self-sacrificing,  that  it  requires  rather  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  than  to  be  stimulated.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  demand,  and  the  duty  of  each  citizen  to 
render  military  service,  need  only  to  be  stated  to 
be  admitted.  It  is  not,  however,  wise  or  judi¬ 
cious  policy  to  place  in  active  service  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  force  of  a  people  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  as  a  reserve.  Youths 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  require  further 
instruction ;  men  of  matured  experience  are  need¬ 
ed  for  maintaining  order  and  good  government  at 
home,  and  in  supervising  preparations  for  render¬ 
ing  efficient  the  armies  in  the  field. 

Ihese  two  classes  constitute  the  proper  reserve 
for  home  defence,  ready  to  be  called  out  in  case 
of  any  emergency,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  field  only 
while  the  emergency  exists.  But  in  order  to 
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maintain  this  reserve  intact,  it  is  necessary  that, 
in  a  great  war  like  that  in  which  we  are  now  en¬ 
gaged,  all  persons  of  intermediate  ages,  not  legally 
exempt  for  good  cause,  should  pay  their  debt  of 
military  service  to  the  country,  that  the  burdens 
should  not  fall  exclusively  on  the  most  ardent 
and  patriotic. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law 
declaring  that  all  persons  residing  within  the  con¬ 
federate  States,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five  years,  and  rightfully  subject  to  mili¬ 
tary  duty,  shall  be  held  to  be  in  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  States,  and  that  some 
plain  and  simple  method  be  adopted  for  their 
prompt  enrolment  and  organization,  repealing  all 
of  the  legislation  heretofore  enacted  which  would 
conflict  with  the  system  proposed. 

Jeffekson  Davis. 


Doc.  124. 

EVACUATION  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

PHILADELPHIA  “PRESS”  ACCOUNT. 

Jacksonville,  Florida,  April  8, 1862. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  most  extreme  as¬ 
tonishment  and  intense  indignation  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Jacksonville  and  military  and  naval  forces 
here  stationed  were  first  apprized  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  evacuate  the  town.  The  displeasure  of 
the  troops  and  consternation  of  the  loyal  inhab¬ 
itants  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Citizens  who 
had  already  commenced  to  reenjoy  blessings  of 
civilisation,  of  which  they  had  long  been  de¬ 
prived,  and  to  feel  that  their  lives  were  again 
their  own,  and  not  the  property  of  any  wander¬ 
ing,  vagabond  Guerrilla  or  Regulator  that  might 
see  fit  to  take  it,  were  terror-stricken  when  they 
learned  that  they  were  to  be  deserted  and  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  bloodthirsty  villains. 
The  soldiers  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  rest,  and  opportunity  to  recruit  after  six 
months  of  constant  changes  and  frequent  con¬ 
finements  on  shipboard,  were  much  chagrined  to 
hear  that  they  were  to  make  another  move  ;  but 
it  was  a  military  order,  and  as  such  had  to  be 
obeyed.  The  orders  to  give  up  the  city  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Hilton  Head  on  Sunday,  the  sixth 
instant,  by  the  United  States  transport  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  but  were  not  generally  known  until  the 
afternoon  prior  to  the  day  of  evacuation.  The 
object  of  secrecy  was  chiefly  to  prevent  a  “  hub¬ 
bub  ”  among  the  female  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  rather  poorly  accomplished,  as 
the  tears  and  prayers  to  be  removed,  of  a  score 
of  women,  fully  proved.  On  Monday  orders  were 
issued  by  Gen.  Wright  for  the  troops  to  prepare 
two  days’  rations,  and  be  in  readiness  to  embark 
at  daylight  noxt  morning.  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  gunboats  were  also  notified  to  have  every¬ 
thing  on  board  ready  for  a  sudden  start. 

Monday  was  principally  occupied  in  cooking, 
packing  up,  bidding  “adieu,”  and  other  prelim¬ 
inaries  to  a  departure.  Many  of  the  male  in¬ 
habitants,  especially  those  most  favorable  to  our 


cause,  and  who  had  abetted  us  too  much  to  risk 
the  ire  of  the  rebels,  were  engaged  seeking  means 
of  transportation  for  themselves  and  families, 
willing  to  relinquish  all  their  property  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  remaining.  Every  facility  and  kind  at¬ 
tention  was  extended  to  those  desiring  to  leave  ; 
accommodations  were  provided  in  the  transport 
steamers  and  schooners  for  as  many  as  possible, 
and  the  remainder  taken  aboard  the  men-of-war. 
In  this  way  some  twenty  or  thirty  families  and 
a  number  of  individuals  managed  to  escape. 
Among  those  known  to  us  are  Colonel  Samrnis 
and  family,  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fairchilds,  Mather, 
Stevens,  Fairbanks,  Clark,  Burritt,  Frazer,  and 
families;  also  Messrs.  Paris,  Prateau,  Reming¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  others.  None  of  these 
had  more  than  ten  hours  in  which  to  make  pre¬ 
parations  for  leaving  homes  they  had  occupied 
for  years.  It  was  sad  to  see  them  hurrying  down 
to  the  wharves,  this  morning,  one  after  another, 
each  carrying  some  article  too  precious  to  forsake. 
Books,  boxes,  valises,  portraits,  pictures,  pack¬ 
ages  of  clothing,  pet  canaries  and  mocking-birds 
were  most  frequently  seen.  Stout-hearted  and 
stylish  officers,  relieving  overloaded  Dinahs  of 
their  little  charges,  and  leading  little  two,  three, 
and  four-year  olds  along  the  docks,  added  a  hu¬ 
mane  and  praiseworthy  ludicrousness  to  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  scene.  The  negroes,  with  their  small 
carts  and  stunted  ponies,  were  busily  engaged 
bringing  down  trunks,  carpet-bags,  and  the 
lighter,  portable,  and  more  valuable  articles  of 
furniture,  and  putting  them  on  the  respective 
vessels,  pell-mell,  to  be  stowed  for  sea  at  some 
more  convenient  season.  Haste  and  bustle  were 
everywhere  prevalent,  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
being  made  to  secure  to  the  fugitives  satisfactory 
portions  of  their  personal  property.  Of  course, 
much,  very  much  was  abandoned,  yet  by  the 
noble  exertions  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  a 
great  deal  was  secured.  In  the  name  of  the 
people,  we  thank  them  for  their  manly  conduct 
on  that  trying  occasion.  During  the  morning, 
the  outer  pickets  were  withdrawn,  and  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  troops  began.  This  continued  quiet¬ 
ly  for  several  hours,  and  by  two  p.m.  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  had  received  their  cargoes  and  passengers, 
and  were  ready  to  haul  out  into  the  stream.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  quite  fresh  during  the 
forenoon,  grew  stronger,  and  eventually  increased 
so  much  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  steamers  Belvidere  and  Pembina  succeeded 
in  towing  the  sailing-vessels  into  the  channel,  and 
a  safe  distance  from  the  shore.  At  length  all 
were  clear  and  securely  anchored,  but,  owing  to 
the  gale  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  remain  until  morning.  At  this  hour, 
ten  p.m.,  the  rebels  are  already  in  the  town,  and 
within  musket -shot  of  our  anchorage,  another 
proof  of  the  intimate  knowledge  they  possfess  of 
all  our  movements.  Gen.  Wright  sent  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Gen.  Trapier  this  evening,  informing 
him  officially  of  what  he  had  done,  inviting  him 
to  come  and  reoccupy  the  town,  and  requesting 
him  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children  re¬ 
maining.  This  message  was  courteous’y  replied 
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t«  by  Gen.  Trapier  or  Col.  Davis,  I  cannot  say 
which. 

Mayport,  Wednesday,  p.m.,  April  9. 

At  six  o’clock  this  morning,  the  evacuating 
fleet,  in  all  eleven  sail,  got  under  way  in  regular 
order,  and  started  down  the  St.  John’s  River,  a 
part  bound  to  St.  Augustine,  and  a  portion  ’to 
Fernandina.  The  vessels  formed  a  long  line,  the 
United  States  steamer  Ottawa,  Senior  Lieutenant 
Commanding  T.  H.  Stevens,  leading  off,  with  the 
army  transports  Cosmopolitan  and  Belvidere  in 
her  wake.  These  steamers  towed  the  schooners 
Chas.  M.  Neal,  James  G.  Stifle,  Rachel  S.  Miller, 
and  Magnum  Bonum.  Then  followed  the  gun¬ 
boat  Pembina,  Lieutenant  Commanding  J.  P. 
Bankhead,  with  the  schooner  Anna  C?  Leav- 
erett ;  and  last,  least,  but  not  most  unimportant, 
came  the  useful  little  Ellen,  Acting  Master  Budd, 
with  the  champion  prize  yacht  America  in  tow. 

The  United  States  steamer  Seneca,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commanding  Ammen,  with  several  families 
aboard,  left  Jacksonville  twenty-two  hours  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  fleet,  and  had  gone  to  sea,  bound 
to  Port  Royal,  when  we  got  here.  The  Ottawa 
brought  down  the  families  of  Mr.  Frazer,  a  law¬ 
yer,  formerly  from  Montrose,  Susquehannah  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  Burritt,  an  old  and 
influential  resident  of  Florida.  Last  night  the 
rebel  officers  went  to  the  Judge’s  house,  and  in¬ 
vited  him  to.remain,  but  he  “didn’t  see  it.”  His 
kind  entertainment  of  Captains  Stevens,  Ammen 
Bankhead,  and  Budd,  together  with  the  military 
officers  during  their  stay,  made  his  chances  of 
protection  from  the  rebels  very  doubtful. 

The  Cosmopolitan  bore,  in  addition  to  the 
Ninety-seventh  Pennsylvania  regiment,  several 
companies  of  the  Fourth  New-Hampshire  regi¬ 
ment,  all  the  regimental  equipage,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  refugees  with  their  baggage.  The 
Belvidere  had  a  section  of  Sherman’s  celebrated 
battery,  under  Capt.  Ransom,  portion  of  the 

y  ourth  New-Hampshire  regiment,  and  several  fam- 
dies  aboard. 

The  Pembina  carried.  Gen.  Wright  and  part  of 
staff,  while  the  Ellen  was  freighted  with  the  valu¬ 
able  law  and  literary  libraries  of  Judge  Burritt 
We  ascertained  this  morning  that  a  company 
ot  rebel  cavalry,  acting  as  escort  to  the  “  secesh” 
commander,  had  been  in  the  city  all  night,  and 
as  we  passed  the  lower  path  of  the  place,  saw 
th®ir  ®fddled  horses  hitched  within  two  hundred 
and  hity  yards  of  us,  and  several  uniformed  offi- 
cers  and  privates  came  on  the  wharf  to  see  the 

Yankees”  off.  Truly,  this  is  at  times  a  very 
“civil  war!”  J 

Our  passage  down  the  Walaka  (the  Indian 
name  of  the  river)  was  several  times  interrupted 
by  trifling  causes.  After  experiencing  several 
squalls,  however,  and  shelling  the  woods  and  yel¬ 
low  bluff,  where  the  Seneca  was  attacked  a  few 
days  since,  we  reached  Mayport.  Here  we  found 
the  stone  schooner  David  Faust,  and  the  despatch 
yacht  Azalea,  the  latter  from  St.  Augustine  At 
half-past  one  the  entire  ^  fleet  anchored  to  await 
calmer  weather  for  crossing  the  bar. 

Chester, 


Doc.  125. 


THE  OCCUPATION  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

REPORTS  OP  FLAG-OFFICER  DU  PONT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  off  St.  John’s,  Fla  I 
March  19,  1862.  ”  j" 

Sir  : .  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  my  communication  of  the  thirteenth 
inst.,  that  I  had  despatched  a  division  of  my  force 
to  Brunswick,  under  Commander  S.  W.  Godon 
consisting  of  the  Mohican,  the  Pocahontas,  and 
the  Potomska. 

•  The-Se  vesse^s  crossed  St.  Simon’s  bar  on  the 
eight  inst.,  and  anchored  at  sundown  within  two 
miles  of  the  forts  commanding  the  channel. 

On  the  following  morning,  Commander  Godon, 
with  his  division,  moved  past  the  batteries,  which 
he  soon  discovered  had  been  abandoned,  and 
immediately  sent  Lieut.  Commanding  Balch,  with 
three  armed  boats,  to  take  possession  of  the  bat- 
tery  on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  and  Lieut.  Henry 
Miller,  of  the  Mohican,  with  a  suitable  force,  to 
take  possession  of  the  works  on  Jekyl  Island.  ’ 

.  Gn  St.  Simon  s  Island  were  two  batteries,  con- 
sisting  of  strong  earthworks,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  command  the  approach  to  St.  Simon’s  Sound, 
ihere  were  twelve  embrasures,  and  numerous 
well-constructed  magazines.  No  arms  were  mount¬ 
ed,  but  a  ten-inch  solid  shot  was  found  near  to 
indicate  the  calibre  of  some  of  them. 

On  Jekyl  Island  were  also  two  batteries  of 
much  greater  strength  however.  The  one  fur¬ 
thest  seaward  and  commanding  the  main  channel 
was  a  bomb-proof  work,  constructed  of  palmetto 
logs,  sand-bags  and  railroad  iron,  well  supported 
and  braced  from  the  interior  with  massive  tim- 
bers.  It  had  mounted  three  casemated  guns 
though  these,  their  carriages  and  all  the  ainmuni- 
tion,  had  been  removed. 

The  other  battery,  five  hundred  yards  landr 
ward,  consisted  of  two  casemates  and  an  earth¬ 
work  capable  of  mounting  four  guns,  en  barbette. 

A  magazine  and  a  hot-shot  furnace  were  attach¬ 
ed.  Both  St.  Simon’s  and  Jekyl  Islands  had  been 
deserted. 

After  examining  the  batteries,  the  vessels 
passed  up  the  sound  to  Brunswick  and  anchored 
off  the  town.  A  fire  was  discovered  near  the 
wharf  which  proved  to  be  the  railroad-depot 
and  wharf,  the  work  of  the  retiring  soldiers. 

Lieut.  Commanding  Balch,  with  a  large  force 
covered _  by  the  guns  of  the  Potomska,  landed  at 
Brunswick  without  any  show  of  opposition,  and 
hoisted  the  American  flag  on  the  Oglethorpe 
House.  The  town  was  entirely  deserted,  and 
nearly  all  the  property  which  could  be  removed, 
had  been  taken  away.  The  lenses  belonging  to 
the  light-house  at  St.  Andrew’s  and  the  light¬ 
house  at  St.  Simon’s,  the  latter  building  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  could  not,  after 
cereful  search,  be  discovered.  The  channel- 
buoys  for  the  river  are  still  there,  but  out  of 
place. 

Proclamations  were  posted  on  some  of  the 
public  buildings,  urging  the  inhabitants  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  promising  protection  to  the 
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property  of  all  good  citizens,  and  the  landing 
party  then  returned  to  their  vessels. 

Nothing  was  removed  from  any  of  the  houses, 
the  men  under  Lieut.  Balch  Commanding,  care- 
fulty  abstaining  from  injuring  or  taking  away  the 
private  effects  of  the  inhabitants.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  Commander  Codon’s  interesting  report. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

J  Flag-Officer. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 
Off  St.  John’s,  Fla.,  March  21, 1S62.  ) 

Sir  :  Since  my  last  despatch  of  the  nineteenth 
inst.,  I  have  received  another  interesting  report 
from  Commander  Godon,  giving  the  details  of  a 
reconnoissance  by  the  inland  passage  from  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  Darien,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 

Com.  Godon,  with  the  Pocahontas,  Lieutenant 
Commanding  Balch,  and  the  Potomska,  Acting 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Watmough,  with  the 
launch  and  howitzer  of  the  Mohican,  in  charge 
of  Lieut.  Miller,  proceeded  to  open  the  interior 
communication  between  St.  Simon’s  Sound  and 
the  Altamaha  River.  He  soon  encountered  an 
obstruction,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  heavy 
piles,  with  their  tops  just  above  water  at  low 
tide.  In  a  few  hours  a  sufficient  number  were 
removed,  and  the  Pocahontas  and  Potomska  pass¬ 
ed  through,  but  had  advanced  only  five  miles 
further,  when  another  obstruction  of  the  same 
kind  was  met  with.  After  an  unavoidable  delay, 
owing  to  the  rising  of  the  tide,  this  also  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  both  vessels  entered  the  Altamaha, 
and  as  they  turned  into  the  river,  two  rebel 
steamers  were  seen  moving  off'  from  the  wharf  at 
Darien,  with  full  head  of  steam,  rendering  pur¬ 
suit  useless,  particularly  as  the  brasses  of  the 
Potomska’s  shaft-bearing  had  broken,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  disabling  that  vessel. 

Com.  Godon  learned  from  some  contrabands, 
who  came  off  from  shore,  that  Darien,  like  Bruns¬ 
wick,  was  deserted,  a  company  of  horsemen  only 
remaining  in  the  town,  with  the  intention  of  fir¬ 
ing  the  place  should  the  steamers  approach. 

Owing  to  the  crippled  condition  of  the  Potoms¬ 
ka,  Com.  Gqdon  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  push 
his  reconnoissance  further,  and  accordingly  re¬ 
turned  through  the  passage  he  had  cleared  to  the 
anchorage  at  Brunswick.  He  visited  a  number 
of  plantations  on  St.  Simon’s  Island,  but,  with 
one  exception,  all  were  deserted,  though  some 
time  previously  one  thousand  five  hundred  troops 
were  quartered  there. 

Commander  Godon  speaks  in  warm  terms  of 
Lieutenant  Commanding  Balch,  and  Acting  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commanding  Watmough,  as  well  as  the 
officers  and  crews  of  all  the  vessels  under  his 
command,  in  which  I  heartily  concur,  desiring, 
however,  to  add  my  commendation  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  Com'  Godon  himself,  in  carrying 
out  my  views  in  reference  to  our  occupation  of 
this  important  section  of  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

Very  respectfully,  etc.,  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Com’g  Southern  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy. 


COMMANDER  GODON’S  REPORTS. 

U.  S.  S.  Mohican,  off  Brunswick,  Ga.,  ) 
March  10,  1862.  ( 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  your  order  of  March  fifth,  I  left  Fer 
nandina  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Pocahontas,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Balch,  and  the  Potomska,  Acting  Lieut.  Command¬ 
ing  Watmough,  and  crossed  Fernandina  bar,  with 
just  water  enough  to  comfortably  float  this  ship  ; 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  St.  Simon’s  bar,  and 
reached  it  at  dead  low-water,  passing  it,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  Simon’s  Channel,  through  which  I  car¬ 
ried  about  seventeen  feet,  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  forts,  which  we  could  plainly  see  command¬ 
ing  St.  Simon’s  entrance.  Here,  at  sundown,  I 
anchored  for  the  night.  After  dark  I  shifted  the 
anchorage  of  the  ship,  to  alter  the  range  of  any 
guns  that  might  be  left  in  the  batteries.  At  day¬ 
light  I  made  preparations  to  pass  the  batteries, 
and  at  sunrise  weighed  anchor  and  stood  in.  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  batteries  were  evidently 
abandoned,  and  anchored  my  little  force  inside, 
and  beyond  range  of  the  guns,  and  made  signal 
to  land  from  the  vessels. 

Lieut.  Commanding  Balch,  of  the  Pocahontas, 
with  three  boats,  took  possession  of  the  fort  on 
St.  Simon’s  Island,  consisting  of  strong  earth¬ 
works  of  considerable  extent,  and  having  had 
eleven  guns  mounted.  Some  solid  ten-inch  shot, 
found  in  the  fort,  would  indicate  the  calibre  of 
some  of  the  guns  there.  I  enclose  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  taking  of  that  battery  by  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Balch. 

Lieut.  Miller,  of  this  ship,  at  the  same  time  oc¬ 
cupied  the  fort  on  Jekyl  Island,  which  was,  it 
seems,  a  much  stronger  position.  It  was  a  sand- 
work,  with  five  casemates  finished,  covered  with 
railroad  iron,  and  very  well  built,  and  two  unfin¬ 
ished  casemates,  the  iron  rail  ready  to  be  put  up. 
These  two  forts  commanded  the  channel  for  a 
long  distance,  and  their  fire  crossed  the  entrance, 
which  is  a  mile,  or  a  little  more,  wide.  Once  the 
batteries  were  passed,  they  could  offer  but  little 
difficulty,  as  in  five  minutes  the  guns  of  all  the 
vessels  could  have  enfiladed  them,  and  could  even 
fire  directly  in  the  rear.  But  they  would  have 
given  a  number  of  vessels  severe  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  beyond  them.  I  enclose  the  report  of  Lieut. 
Miller,  of  the  fort  on  Jekyl  Island.  • 

As  soon  as  the  boats  returned,  I  went  on  the 
Potomska,  and  proceeded  in  her  up  the  river  to 
Brunswick.  So  soon  as  we  opened  the  town  to 
view,  a  heavy  fire  commenced,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  perceived  the  railroad  cars  moving  at 
full  speed  in  the  woods.  I  at  once  determined  to 
bring  up  the  ships  and  myself  off  the  town,  in 
the  hopes  of  preventing,  by  my  presence,  the 
place  from  being  burned,  and  at  once  returned  to 
the  Potomska,  as  I  had  the  pilot  with  me.  Both 
the  Mohican  and  Pocahontas  were  under  way  be¬ 
fore  I  reached  them,  and  we  proceeded  to  Bruns¬ 
wick,  off  which  place  I  anchored  as  the  sun  went 
down. 

The  cars  had  returned,  but  again  started  at  our 
approach.  The  Pocahontas  anchored  opposite 
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the  town,  but  outside  of  Buzzard  Roost  Island, 
the  Potomska  still  higher  up,  and  her  guns  com¬ 
manded  the  railroad  beyond  the  town.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  I  sent  the  Potomska  into  the 
branch  opposite  the  town.  Neither  this  ship  nor 
the  Pocahontas  can  well  get  in,  as  at  high-water 
but  twelve  feet  of  water  was  found  in  the  bulk¬ 
head,  and  between  the  wharf  and  Buzzard  Roost 
Island  the  river  is  but  about  four  hundred  feet 
wide. 

ith  the  Potomska,  Lieut.  Balch  took  charge 
of  a  landing-party,  consisting  of  twenty-five  ma¬ 
rines,  from  this  ship  and  the  Pocahontas,  and  the 
two  twelve  -  pounder  guns,  with  forty  riflemen 
from  the  different  vessels,  landed  and  hoisted  the 
flag..  The  place  was  deserted,  and  most  of  the 
furniture  of  the  houses  removed.  Still  there  was 
much  private  property  about,  some  in  scows  on 
the  wharf,  ready  to  be  removed.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  such  buildings  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  public  property,  and  a  careful 
survey  was  had,  I  visited  the  town,  and  then  di¬ 
rected  the  command  to  retire  into  the  ship,  hav¬ 
ing  posted  a  notice,  urging  the  inhabitants  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  promising  protection  to  all  property  for 
all  good  citizens.  1  enclose  Lieut.  Balch’ s  report 
of  his  landing,  etc.  Nothing  in  the  place  was 
touched  by  the  landing-party,  and  such  houses 
as  were  not  open,  were  not  even  entered.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  some  good  citizens  at  least  may 
be  found  willing  to  resume  their  homes  under  my 
public  notice,  and  I  shall  not  allow  the  place  to 
be  visited,  except  on  duty. 

.  The  fire  we  noticed,  was  the  work  of  the  re¬ 
tiring  soldiers,  and  proved  to  be  the  railroad  de¬ 
pot  and  wharf.  The  lenses  belonging  to  the 
lighthouses,  were  not  found.  The  channel-buoys 
are  in  the  river,  but  out  of  place,  and  the  light¬ 
house  destroyed. 

The  town  is  closely  surrounded  by  woods,  is 
generally  well  built,  and  extends  over  a  consider¬ 
able  space.  Several  contrabands  have  come  on 
board.  Soldiers  are  said  to  be  in  the  woods,  not 
■very  distant,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  back,  encamped. 

I  have  sent  the  Pocahontas  and  Potomska  up  the 
liver,  as  far  as  they  could  go,  to  reconnoitre, 
there  is  a  schooner  of  considerable  size  on  the 
stocks,  unfinished.  Fires  have  been  burning 
about  us,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  brush  being  con¬ 
sumed  ;  nor  have  I  noticed,  as  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  that  they  are  willing  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Messrs.  Toombs  and  Cobb,  by  placing 
the  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  to  con¬ 
sume  their  property.  All  that  is  done  in  that 
way,  seems  to  be  done  by  the  order  of  military 
eommanders,  wh°,  having  no  local  interest  in  the 
neigh  jorhood  of  their  command,  have  the  hero- 
ism  to  consume  the  property  in  which  they  have 
no  immediate  interest. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

S.  W.  Godon, 

Commander  and  Senior  Officer. 


United  States  Steamer  Mohican,  ) 
St.  Simon’s  Island,  March  16,  1862.  j 


To  Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
thirteenth  inst.  I  started  in  the  Potomska,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Pocahontas,  with  the  launch  and 
howitzer  of  this  ship  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Miller 
in  tow,  and  proceeded  through  the  inland  pas¬ 
sage  toward  the  Altamaha  River. 

I  had  heard  that  there  were  one  or  two  rebel 
steamers  at  Darien,  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  get 
possession  of  them.  About  five  miles  from  the 
anchorage  at  this  place,  and  where  I  had  left  the 
Mohican,  between  the  batteries  we  found,  as  I 
had  learned  from  contrabands,  that  the  river  was 
staked  entirely  across.  We  reached  the  spot  at 
low-water,  and  found  a  double  row  of  heavy  piles, 
with  their  heads  just  above  water.  I  at  once  got 
to  work  with  both  vessels,  and  in  a  few  hours 
hauled  enough  out  of  each  row  to  allow  a  pas¬ 
sage  for  both  vessels  —  say  forty  feet  —  and  here 
for  the  first  time  I  learned  that  about  five  miles 
beyond  another  obstruction  of  the  same  kind 
had  been  placed.  We  reached  the  second  diffi¬ 
culty  at  midnight,  placed  our  hawser,  as  the  tide 
was  rising,  but  unfortunately  the  hawser  disen¬ 
gaged  itself  from  the  pile,  and  in  the  night,  with 
the  rising  tide,  we  could  not  find  them  to  go  on 
with  the  fork,  and  my  hope  of  passing  through 
during  the  night  was  lost.  My  object  was  to  get 
into  the  river  so  as  to  make  a  dash  up  to  Darien 
by  early  daylight.  We,  however,  worked  hard 
that  day,  and  by  twelve  o’clock  got  through  this 
last  obstruction.  Between  the  two  obstructions 
midways,  a  battery  had  been  built  of  mud,  with 
the  seeming  object  of  firing  at  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  removing  the  piles,  but  which  could 
not  be  observed  from  those  vessels.  As  we  pass¬ 
ed  the  second  obstruction  and  turned  the  river, 
we  saw  the  steamers  moving  off  from  the  wharf 
at  Darien,  with  full  head  of  steam,  going  up  the 
Altamaha  River. 

At  sundown  I  anchored  both  vessels  at  Doboy 
Island,  passing,  to  reach  that  spot,  which  is  on 
the  Altamaha  River,  through  Mud  River  at  high- 
water,  with  just  twelve  feet.  We  remained  that 
day  at  Doboy,  the  wind  blowing  quite  a  gale  from 
south-west  to  west.  As  I  had  lost  all  hope  of 
the  capture  of  the  steamers,  and  observing  sev¬ 
eral  large  fires  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darien,  I 
determined  to  proceed  no  further  at  this  time 
more  particularly  as  I  found  that  the  brasses  of 
the  Potomska’ s  shaft-bearing  had  broken,  and  I 
feared  she  might  become  disabled.  I  had  indeed 
accomplished  my  object,  which  was  to  open  the 
inland  passage  to  Darien,  and  if  the  Potomska 
had  not  been  in  what  I  fear  a  crippled  condition, 

I  should  have  placed  her  at  Doboy,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  river  outlet,  or  at  Sapelow  Island, 
which  commands  the  entire  entrance  to  the  Al¬ 
tamaha  and  the  inland  passage  to  Savannah. 
Darien  has  been  deserted  as  was  Brunswick ; 
this  we  learned  from  some  contrabands  who 
came  off  to  us;  a  company  of  horsemen  only  re¬ 
maining  in  town,  with  the  intention  of  firing  the 
place  should  we  approach  it  ....  I  have  been 
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from  one  end  of  St.  Simon’s  Island  to  the  other. 
But  one  white  man  is  I  saw  him.  He  is  with  his 
aged  mother  and  little  child.  He  had  never  been 
in  the  army,  refused  to  leave  his  house,  and  was 
in  mortal  dread  of  our  coming,  as  the  military 
had  informed  him  that  we  came  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  even  the  women  and  children.  We 
procured  beef  for  the  vessels  at  his  plantation, 
for  which  we  paid  the  price  he  asked,  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  family  with  some  articles,  such  as  cof¬ 
fee,  salt,  etc.,  which  articles  they  had  not  even 
seen  for  months.  We  stopped  at  one  or  two 
other  plantations  on  our  way  back ;  all  were  de¬ 
serted,  but  had  been  tenanted  by  the  military  at 
various  times,  for  as  late  as  November,  some  one 
thousand  five  hundred  troops  were  quartered  on 
St.  Simon’s.  We  found  some  of  the  places  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  cattle,  and  at  Kind’s 
plantation,  not  three  miles  from  this  anchorage, 
we  counted  some  fifty  head  near  where  we  land¬ 
ed.  All  the  blacks  have  been  removed  from  St. 
Simon’s,  and  at  Doboy  we  met  the  only  negro 
seen,  who  was  old,  and  alone  on  the  place.  He 
had  been  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  but  he 
informed  me  that  every  one  had  been  sold  as  they 
reached  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  he 
graphically  expressed  it,  “for  'pocket-money  for 
his  master."  Your  orders  did  not  embrace  the 
reconnoissance  I  have  just  made,  and  which  has 
caused  a  delay  of  several  days  in  communicating 
to  you  my  progress  to  Brunswick.  I  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  approve  my  conduct  in  the  matter. 
I  have  now  cleared  the  passage  to  Darien  from 
inside,  which  can  be  performed  rapidly  by  gun¬ 
boats  of  ten  feet  draft.  The  draft  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Potomska  is  rather  great,  as  they 
might  be  caught  and  delayed  for  higher  tides. 

1  now  beg  leave,  sir,  to  express  myself  in  warm 
terms  of  commendation  for  the  energy  and  skill 
of  Lieutenant  Commanding  Balch  and  Acting 
Lieut.  Commanding  Watmough,  and  for  the  aid 
they  have  rendered  me  in  the  active  work  we 
have  been  engaged  in  for  the  last  eight  days ;  and 
I  take  equal  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  in  the  work  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
three  vessels  engaged.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
etc.,  S.  W.  Godon, 

t  Commander. 

Flag-Officer  S.  J.  Du  Pont, 

Commanding  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

FLAG-OFFICER  DU  PONT’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  I 

Off  St.  John’s,  Fla.,  March  20,  1861.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  to  inform  the  Department  that  I 
have  heard,  from  Commander  Godon,  of  a  das¬ 
tardly  and  concealed  attack  made  upon  a  boat’s 
crew  of  the  Pocahontas.  As  I  have  informed 
the  Department,  Lieut.  Commanding  Balch  visit¬ 
ed  the  town  of  Brunswick,  without  anywhere 
discovering  an  enemy. 

A  reconnoissance  had  also  been  made  for  some 
miles  up  Turtle  Creek,  with  the  same  results. 
The  rebels  apparently  fled  into  the  interior.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  instant,  Assistant 
Surgeon  A.  C.  Rhoads,  of  the  Pocahontas,  by  per- 1 


mission  of  his  commanding  officer,  landed  with  a 
boat’s  crew  near  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  some  fresh  beef  for  the  ships.  Having  ac¬ 
complished  his  object,  the  boat  was  returning  to 
the  Pocahontas,  but  had  scarcely  gone  twenty 
yards  from  the  beach,  when  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  a  body  of  rebels  concealed  in  a 
thicket,  and  I  regret  to  report  that  two  men,  John 
Wilson,  ordinary  seaman,  and  John  Shuter,  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman,  were  instantly  killed,  and  several 
wounded — one,  William  Delaney,  mortally,  and 
two  seriously,  namely,  William  Smith,  second 
first-class  fireman,  and  Edward  Bonsall,  coxswain. 
After  the  rebels  had  fired  their  first  volley,  they 
called  out  in  most  offensive  language  to  “  surren¬ 
der  but  this  demand  was  refused  by  Dr.  Rhoads, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Acting  Paymaster 
Kitchen  and  his  wounded  boat’s  crew,  pulled  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  toward  the  Pocahontas,  the 
enemy  continuing  their  fire.  In  a  few  minutes, 
a  shell  from  one  of  the  eleven-inch  guns  of  the 
Mohican  dropped  among  them,  and  quite  near  to 
another  company  of  about  sixty  men,  who  were 
advancing  rapidly.  The  rebels  scattered  and  fled 
in  all  directions.  Several  shells  were  also  fired  at 
a  locomotive  and  train  observed  in  the  distance,  it 
is  supposed  with  effect.  Throughout  this  cow¬ 
ardly  assault,  Dr.  Rhoads  displayed  great  cool¬ 
ness  and  courage,  and  in  his  report  of  the  occur¬ 
rence,  whilst  commending  the  crew  generally,  he 
especially  mentions  the  bravery  exhibited  by 
Daniel  Harrington,  landsman,  into  which  I  shall 
make  further  inquiry.  Enclosed  are  the  reports 
of  Commander  Godon,  Lieut.  Commanding  Balch, 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  Rhoads.  I  am  sir,  verj 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Commanding  South- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy. 

Doc.  126. 

THE  FALL  OF  FORT  PULASKI,  GA. 

April  11,  1862. 

On  Wednesday,  April  ninth,  the  batteries  on 
Tybee  being  completed,  order  was  given  to  open 
fire  on  the  following  morning,  (Thursday,)  April 
tenth.  The  following  special  and  general  orders 
explain  themselves : 

General  Orders — No.  17. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  ) 
Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  April  9,  1862.  f 

The  batteries  established  against  Fort  Pulaski 
will  be  manned  and  ready  for  service  at  break  of 
day  to-morrow. 

The  signal  to  begin  the  action  will  be  one  gun 
from  the  right  mortar  of  battery  Halleck,  (two 
thousand  four  hundred  yards  from  the  work,) 
fired  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Horace  Porter, 
Chief  of  Ordnance ;  charge  of  mortar  eleven  pounds, 
charge  of  shell  eleven  pounds,  elevation  fifty -five 
degrees,  and  length  of  fuse  twenty -four  seconds. 
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This  battery  (two  thirteen-inch  mortars)  will 
continue  firing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  mortar  alternately,  varying  the  charge  of 
mortars  and  length  of  fuse,  so  that  the  shells  will 
drop  over  the  arches  of  the  north  and  north-east 
faces  of  the  work,  and  explode  immediately  after 
striking,  but  not  before. 

The  other  batteries  will  open  as  follows,  namely: 

Battery  Stanton,  (three  thirteen-inch  mortars, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  yards  distant,)  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  signal,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
minutes  for  each  piece,  alternately  from  the  right ; 
charge  of  mortar  fourteen  pounds,  charge  of  shell 
seven  pounds,  elevation  forty-five  degrees,  and 
length  of  fuse  twenty-three  seconds,  varying  the 
charge  of  mortar  and  length  of  fuse  as  may  be 
required.  Ihe  shells  should  drop  over  the  arches 
of  the  south  face  of  the  work,  and  explode  imme¬ 
diately  after  striking,  but  not  before. 

Battery  Grant,  (three  thirteen -inch  mortars, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  yards  distant,)  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ranges  for  battery  Stanton 
have  been  determined,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  for  each  piece,  alternately  from  the  right; 
charge  of  shell  seven  pounds,  elevation  forty-five 
degrees,  charge  of  mortar  and  length  of  fuse  to  be 
varied  to  suit  the  range,  as  determined  from  bat- 
tery  Stanton.  I  he  shells  should  drop  over  the 
arches  of  the  south  face  of  the  work,  and  explode 
immediately  after  striking,  but  not  before. 

Battery  Lyon,  (three  ten-inch  columbiads,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  yards  from  the  work,)  with 
a  curved  fire,  immediately  after  the  signal,  allow¬ 
ing  ten  minutes  between  the  discharges  for  each 
piece,  alternating  from  the  right ;  charge  of  guns 
seventeen  pounds,  charge  of  shell  three  pounds 
elevation  twenty  degrees,  and  length  of  fuse 
twenty  seconds ;  the  charge  and  length  of  fuse 
to  vary  as  required.  The  shell  should  pass  over 
the  parapet  into  the  work,  taking  the  gorge  and 
north  face  in  reverse,  and  exploding  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  striking  or  immediately  after. 

Battery  Lincoln,  (three  eight-inch  columbiads, 
three  thousand  and  forty -five  yards  from  the  work,) 
with  a  curved  fire,  immediately  after  the  signal, 
allowing  six  minutes  between  discharges  for  each 
piece,  alternating  from  the  right ;  charge  of  gun 
ten  pounds,  charge  of  shell  one  and  a  half 
pounds,  elevation  twenty  degrees,  and  length  of 
tuse  twenty  seconds,  directed  the  same  as  battery 
Lyon,  upon  the  north  face  and  gorge  in  reverse 
varying  the  charge  and  length  of  fuse  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Battery  Burnside,  (one  thirteen-inch  mortar, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  work,)  firing  every  ten  minutes,  from 
the  range  as  obtained  for  battery  Sherman;  charge 
of  shell  seven  pounds,  elevation  forty-five  degrees 
charge  of  mortar  and  length  of  fuse  varying  as  re¬ 
quired  from  those  obtained  for  battery  Sherman 
'1  he  shells  should  drop  on  the  arches  of  the  north 
and  north-east  faces,  and  explode  immediately 
after  striking,  but  not  before.  J 

Battery  Sherman,  (three  ten-inch  mortars,  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
work,)  commencing  immediately  after  the  ranges 
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for  battery  Grant  have  been  determined,  and  firing 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  minutes  for  each  piece 
alternating  from  the  right ;  charge  of  shell  seven 
pounds,  elevation  forty-five  degrees,  charge  of 
mortar  and  length  of  fuse  to  be  fixed  to  suit  the 
range  as  determined  from  battery  Grant.  The 
shells  should  drop  over  the  arches  of  the  north 
and  north-east  faces. 

Battery  Scott,  (three  ten-inch  and  one  eight- 
inch  columbiad,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  yards  from  the  work,)  firing  solid 
shot,  and  commencing  immediately  after  the  bar¬ 
bette  fire  of  the  works  has  ceased.  Charge  of  ten- 
inch  columbiads  twenty  pounds,  elevation  four 
and  a  half  degrees ;  charge  of  eight-inch  colum¬ 
biad  ten  pounds,  elevation  five  degrees.  This 
battery  should  breach  the  pancoupe  between  the 
south  and  south-east  faces,  and  the  embrasure 
next  to  it  in  the  south-east  face  ;  the  elevation  to 
be  varied  accordingly,  the  charge  to  remain  the 
same.  Until  the  elevation  is  accurately  deter¬ 
mined,  each  gun  should  fire  once  in  ten  minutes, 
alter  that,  every  six  or  eight  minutes. 

Battery  Sigel,  (five  thirty-pounder  Parrotts  and 
one  twenty-four  pounder  James,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the  work,)  to 
open  with  four  and  three  fourth  seconds  fuse5  on 
the  barbette  guns  of  the  Fort  at  the  second  dis¬ 
charge  from  battery  Sherman.  Charge  for  thirty- 
pounders,  three  and  one  fourth  pounds  ;  charge 
for  twenty-four  pounder,  five  pounds ;  elevation, 
forty  degrees  for  both  calibres. 

As  soon  as  the  barbette  fire  of  the  works  has 
been  silenced,  this  battery  will  be  directed,  with 
percussion-shells,  upon  the  walls,  to  breach  the 
pancoupe  between  the  south  and  south-east  faces, 
and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south-east 
face ;  the  elevation  to  be  varied  accordingly,  the 
charge  to  remain  the  same.  Until  the  elevation 
is  accurately  determined,  each  gun  should  fire 
once  in  six  or  eight  minutes ;  after  that,  every 
four  or  five  minutes. 

Battery  McClellan  (two  forty -two  and  two 
thirty -two -pounders  James,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  from  the  work)  opens 
fire  immediately  after  battery  Scott.  Charge  for 
forty-two-pounder,  eight  pounds ;  charge  for  thirty- 
two-pounder  six  pounds ;  elevation  of  forty -two- 
pounder  four  and  one  fourth  degrees,  and  thirty- 
two-pounder,  four  degrees.  Each  piece  should 
fire  once  every  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  eleva¬ 
tion  has  been  established  ;  charge  to  remain  the 
same.  This  battery  should  breach  the  works  in 
the  pancoupe  between  the  south  and  south-east 
faces,  and  the  embrasure  next  to  it  in  the  south¬ 
east  face.  The  steel  scraper  for  the  grooves 
should  be  used  after  every  fifth  or  sixth  dis¬ 
charge. 

Battery  Totten  (four  ten-inch  siege-mortars, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  yards 
from  the  work)  opens  fire  immediately  after  bat¬ 
tery  Sigel,  firing  each  piece  about  once  in  five 
minutes;  charge  of  mortar  three  and  a  half 
pounds,  charge  of  shell  three  pounds,  elevation 
lorty-five  degrees,  and  length  of  fuse  eighteen  and 
a  half  seconds.  The  charge  of  mortar  and  length 
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of  fuse  vary,  so  as  to  explode  the  shell  over  the 
north-east  and  south-east  faces  of  the  work. 

If  any  battery  should  be  unmasked  outside  the 
work,  battery  Totten  should  direct  its  fire  upon 
it,  varying  the  charge  of  mortars  and  length  of 
fuse  accordingly. 

The  fire  from  each  battery  will  cease  at  dark, 
except  especial  directions  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

A  signal-officer  at  battery  Scott,  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  thirteen-inch  shells,  will  be  in  com¬ 
munication  with  other  signal-officers  stationed 
near  batteries  Stanton,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  in 
order  to  determine  the  range  for  these  batteries 
in  succession.  By  order  of 

Brig. -Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore. 

W.  L.  M.  Burger, 

First  Lieut.  Volunteer  Engineers,  Acting  Assist.  Adjut.-Gen. 

Special  Orders — No.  32. 

Headquarters,  Ttbee  Island,  Ga.,  ) 
April  S,  1862.  j 

The  following  reassignments  to  batteries  are 
hereby  made,  namely : 

1.  Battery  Totten,  Capt.  D.  C.  Rodman,  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers ;  Capt.  S.  H.  Gray,  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers;  Second  Lieut.  S.  J.  Corey, 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers,  with  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers  in  three 
reliefs. 

2.  Battery  McClellan,  Capt.  H.  Rogers,  with 
company  H,  Third  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  artil¬ 
lery,  in  three  reliefs. 

3.  Battery  Sigel,  Captain  C.  Seldeneck,  Forty- 
sixth  New-York  State  Volunteers;  Captain  T. 
Hohle,  Forty-sixth  New-York  State  Volunteers, 
with  companies  B  and  H,  Forty-sixth  regiment 
New-York  State  Volunteers,  in  three  reliefs. 

4.  Battery  Scott,  Captain  Pardon  Mason,  with 
company  F,  Third  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  artil¬ 
lery,  in  three  reliefs. 

5.  Battery  Halleck,  Capt.  0.  S.  Sanford,  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers ;  Capt.  E.  S.  Hitchcock, 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers  ;  Second  Lieut. 
S.  S.  Atwell,  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
with  a  detachment  of  Seventh  Connecticut  Vol¬ 
unteers,  in  three  reliefs. 

6.  Battery  Sherman,  Captain  D.  C.  Francis, 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers ;  Captain  J.  B. 
Dennis,  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers  ;  Second 
Lieut.  V.  B.  Chamberlain,  with  a  detachment  of 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers,  in  three  reliefs. 

7.  Battery  Burnside,  Sergeant  J.  E.  Wilson, 
company  A,  Corps  of  Engineers ;  Sergeant  P. 
Maguire,  company  A,  Corps  of  Engineers ;  Ser¬ 
geant  Wadlie,  with  a  detachment  of  Eighth 
Maine  Volunteers,  in  three  reliefs. 

8  and  9.  Batteries  Lincoln  and  Lyon,  Capt. 
Louis  H.  Pelouze,  Fifteenth  infantry,  Acting  In¬ 
spector  General  Department  of  the  South,  with 
Capt.  L.  C.  Tourtellotte,  company  B,  Third 
Rhode  Island  Volunteer  artillery,  in  two  reliefs. 

10.  Battery  Grant.  Capt.  Charles  E.  Palmer, 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers;  Capt.  Jerome 
Tourtellotte,  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers ; 
First  Lieut.  Win.  E.  Phillips,  Seventh  Connecti¬ 


cut  Volunteers,  with  a  detachment  of  Seventh 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  in  three  reliefs. 

11.  Battery  Stanton,  Capt.  B.  F.  Skinner,  Sev¬ 
enth  Connecticut  Volunteers;  Capt.  Theo.  Bacon, 
Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers ;  First  Lieut. 
Theo.  Burdick,  Seventh  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
with  a  detachment  of  Seventh  Connecticut  Vol¬ 
unteers,  in  three  reliefs.  By  order  of 

Brig. -Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore. 

W.  L.  M.  Burger, 

First  Lieut. -Col.  Engineers,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Special  Orders — No.  37. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  ! 

Ttbee  Island,  Ga.,  April  11 — 1  a.m.  j 

Flag-Officer  Du  Pont  having,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  from  the  Major-General  Commanding 
the  Department  of  the  South,  directed  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  sailors  from  the  frigate  Wabash,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  S.  Irwin,  United 
States  Navy,  to  report  to  Commander  C.  R.  P. 
Rodgers,  United  States  Navy,  for  service  on  one 
of  the  batteries,  they  are  assigned  to  battery  Si- 
gel,  just  vacated  by  two  companies  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  New-York  State  Volunteers,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  three  thirty-pounder  Parrotts  and 
one  twenty-four  pounder  James  on  the  right  of 
that  battery. 

The  balance  of  the  battery  will  remain  with 
Captain  Turner,  United  States  Army,  Commis¬ 
sary  of  Subsistence,  and  will  be  served  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Eighth  Maine  regiment,  under 
Captain  McArthur.  By  command  of 

Brig-Gen.  Q.  A.  Gilmore. 

W.  L.  M.  Burger, 

First  Lieut.-Col.  Engineers,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  bombardment  did  not  begin  as  early  as 
was  anticipated  on  Thursday  morning.  It  was 
postponed  an  hour  or  two  in  order  to  send  a  flag 
of  truce,  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  Topo¬ 
graphical  Engineers,  to  Fort  Pulaski,  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  post,  demanding  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  works.  The  following  are 
copies  of  the  demand  and  reply. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  tiie  South,  ) 
Ttbee  Island,  Ga.,  April  10, 1862.  J 

To  the  Commanding  Officer ,  Fort  PulasTci : 

Sir  :  I  hereby  demand  of  you  the  immediate 
surrender  and  restoration  of  Fort  Pulaski  to  the 
authority  and  possession  of  the  United  States. 

This  demand  is  made  with  a  view  to  avoiding, 
if  possible,  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  must  re¬ 
sult  from  the  bombardment  and  attack  now  in 
readiness  to  be  opened. 

The  number,  calibre  and  completeness  of  the 
batteries  surrounding  you,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
what  must  result  in  case  of  refusal ;  and  as  the 
defence,  however  obstinate,  must  eventually  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  assailing  force  at  my  disposal,  it  is 
hoped  you  will  see  fit  to  avert  the  useless  waste 
of  life. 

This  communication  will  be  carried  to  you  un¬ 
der  a  flag  of  truce  by  Lieut.  J.  II.  Wilson,  United 
States  Army,  who  is  authorized  to  wait  any  pe- 
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riod  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes  from  delivery  for 
your  answer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  David  Hunter, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

REPLY. 

Headquarters,  Fort  Pulaski,  April  10,  1862. 
Major-  General  David  Hunter ,  Commanding  on 
Tybee  Island : 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  this  date,  demanding  the  un¬ 
conditional  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski. 

In  reply  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  here  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Fort,  not  to  surrender  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Chas.  H.  Olmstead, 

Colonel  First  Volunteer  Regiment  of  Georgia, 

Commanding  Post. 

GENERAL  HUNTER’S  DESPATCH. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  April  17. 

We  opened  our  batteries  on  Fort  Pulaski  on 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  inst.  After  thirty 
hours’  continuous  firing  a  practicable  breach  was 
made,  and  preparations  for  storming  were  about 
to  commence,  when  the  rebel  flag  was  struck. 

We  have  captured  forty-seven  guns,  seven 
thousand  shot  and  shell,  forty  thousand  pounds 
of  powder,  three  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners, 
with  their  small  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  a 
good  supply  of  provisions.  One  of  our  men  was 
killed ;  none  wounded. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  HUNTER. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  South,  ) 

Fort  Pulaski,  Cockspur  Island,  Ga.,  v 
April  13,  1862.  j 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War,  Wash¬ 
ington  : 

Sir  :  The  flag  of  our  country  waves  over  Fort 
Pulaski..  I  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
at  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  inst! 
Immediately  on  receiving  their  refusal,  at  eight 
a. 3i.,  we  opened  fire,  the  bombardment  continu¬ 
ing  without  intermission  for  thirty  hours.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  hours’  firing,  the  Fort  was 
breached  in  the  south-east  angle,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  surrender,  two  o’clock  p.m.,  on  the  elev¬ 
enth  inst.,  we  had  commenced  preparations  for 
storming. 

The  whole  armament  of  the  Fort,  forty-seven 
guns,  a  great  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  and  large  quantities 
of  commissary  stores,  have  fallen  into  our  hands  ; 
also  three  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners,  of  whom 
the  officers  will  be  sent  North  by  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  offers. 

I  he  result  of  this  bombardment  must  cause  I 
am  convinced,  a  change  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications  as  radical  as  that  foreshadowed  in 
naval  architecture  by  the  conflict  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac.  No  works  of  stone  or 
brick  can  resist  the  impact  of  rifled  artillery  of 
heavy  calibre.  -  J 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Captain 
Q.  A.  Gilmore,  United  States  Engineers,  (Acting 


Brigadier-General,)  the  officer  immediately  in 
charge  of  our  works  on  Tybee  Island,  for  his  in- 
dustry,  skill,  and  patriotic  zeal.  Great  credit  is 
™  (lu°  h,is  assistants,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  and  Lieut. 
Hoi  ace  Porter,  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  I 
have  also  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  services 
of  Capt.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  United  States  Navy, 
W,lth  one  llun(lre(l  of  his  men,  from  the 
W  abash,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Irwin  did 
nobly  at  the  guns. 

Oar  gallant  volunteers,  under  the  scientific  di¬ 
rection  of  Capt.  Gilmore,  displayed  admirable 
energy  and  perseverance  in  the  construction  of 
the  earthworks  on  Tybee  Island;  and  nothing 
could  be  finer  or  more  impressive  than  the  stead¬ 
iness,  activity,  skill  and  courage  with  which 
they  worked  their  guns  in  battery. 

.  Wh«n  1  receive  the  reports  of  the  officers  more 
immediately  in  command,  Brig. -Gen.  H.  W.  Ben- 
ham,  and  Acting  Brig-.-Gen.  Gilmore,  a  statement 
nioi  e  in  detail  will  be  immediately  forwarded  ;  but 
I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  thanks  to 
both  these  officers,  and  the  hope  that  Acting 
Bug. -Gen.  Gilmore  may  be  confirmed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Brigadier-General,  to  which,  in  this  bom¬ 
bardment,  he  has  established  such  deserving 
claims.  ° 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  our  loss  was  but  one 
man  killed,  the  earthworks  of  our  batteries  af¬ 
fording  secure  protection  against  the  heaviest  fire 
of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  has  been 
stated  as  three  severely  wounded.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  very  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  David  Hunter 

Major-General  Commanding  Department  of  the ’south.* 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  BENIIAM. 

Headquarters  First  Division  1 
Northern  District,  Dep’t  of  tiie  South  V 

Fort  Pulaski,  Cockspur  Island,  Ga.,  April  12, 1862.  ) 

To  Major- Gen.  David  Hunter,  Commanding  De 
partment  of  the  South  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  conclusion 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  in 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  which  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  that  fortress  and  its  armament,  and  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  effective  force  of 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  officers,  be¬ 
sides  .  about  eighteen  who  were  sick  or  wounded. 

This  siege  is,  as  I  would  remark,  the  first  trial 
at  least  on  our  side  the  Atlantic,  of  the  modern 
heavy  and  rifled  projectiles  against  forts  erected 
and  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  prior  to 
these  inventions,  almost  equalling,  as  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  the  revolution  accomplished  in  naval  warfare 
by  the  iron-clad  vessels  recently  constructed. 

These  operations,  with  the  cordial  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  naval  forces,  under  Flag- 
Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  have  been  accomplished  by 
a  portion  of  the  troops  of  my  division,  for  the 
most  part  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Capt. 

Q.  A.  Gilmore,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Acting  Brig. - 
General,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  siege,  to  who's© 
report,  a  copy  of  which  is  respectfully  forwarded 
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herewith,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  for  the 
detail  of  the  operations. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  as  you  are  aware,  I  visited  Tybee  Island, 
(on  the  thirty -first  ult.,)  and  carefully  inspected 
the  works  being  erected  there  for  the  direct  attack 
upon  this  Fort,  which  had  been  well  advanced  by 
Gen.  Gilmore,  under  the  direction  of  that  faithful 
and  judicious  officer,  Brig. -Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman, 
my  predecessor  in  this  district.  These  works 
consisted  of  eleven  batteries,  prepared  for  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-seven  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  ex¬ 
tending  along  an  oblique  line  of  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  opposite  the  south-east  face 
of  the  Fort,  the  extremities  of  this  line  being  at 
distances,  respectively,  of  about  one  and  two 
miles  from  the  Fort.  They  were  placed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  constructed  pro¬ 
perly,  and  with  as  much  strength  and  regularity 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit ; 
and  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  engineer  in 
providing  for  the  proper  supply  of  ordnance  and 
other  stores  that  might  be  needed,  is  worthy  of 
especial  mention,  the  whole  arrangement  at  Ty¬ 
bee  Island  meeting  my  entire  approval. 

Desiring,  however,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
centric  fire  upon  the  work,  I  endeavored  to  arrange 
with  Gen.  Yiele  (commanding  at  Dawfuskie  Is¬ 
land)  to  accomplish  this  object,  directing  him, 
upon  the  sixth  inst.,  to  place  a  battery  on  Long 
Island  to  attack  the  gorge  of  the  Fort  on  the  west ; 
and  after  a  second  visit  to  him  on  the  ninth,  to 
construct  another  (if  practicable,  and  the  distance 
was  not  too  great)  upon  Turtle  Island,  on  the 
north,  the  object  being  mainly  the  moral  effect  of 
an  encircling  fire,  rather  than  the  expectation  of 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  walls  at  that  distance. 
From  some  cause,  however,  the  heavy  ordnance 
for  these  batteries  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  the 
lighter  pieces  most  available,  and  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  Long  Island,  served  rather  as  a  diversion 
than  for  any  serious  demonstration  upon  the 
work. 

The  main  attack  upon  the  Fort,  as  you  are 
aware,  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
inst,  at  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  refusal  of  its  commander  to  sur¬ 
render,  according  to  your  summons,  previously 
sent.  Being  present  yourself,  at  or  between  our 
"batteries,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  dur¬ 
ing  the  contest  between  these  batteries  and  the 
Fort,  you  are,  of  course,  personally  aware  of  the 
great  efficiency  with  which  these  batteries  were 
served,  and  of  the  successful  commencement  of 
the  breach  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Fort  on 
that  day.  You  are  also  aware  of  the  efficient  and 
accurate  firing  of  the  guns  at  the  Fort,  directed  as 
they  were  with  great  precision,  not  only  at  our 
batteries,  but  even  at  the  individual  persons  pass¬ 
ing  between  them  or  otherwise  exposed.  The  fir¬ 
ing  on  our  part,  though  delayed  at  first  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  proper  range,  was  kept 
up  with  such  vigor  that  over  three  thousand  pro¬ 
jectiles  varying  in  size  from  the  thirteen-inch 
mortar-shell  to  the  thirty-pound  Parrott  shot, 
were  thrown  at  the  Fort  during  the  first  day. 


At  evening,  as  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  attack  from  the"  Wilmington 
marshes,  a  force  of  some  two  regiments  was  sta¬ 
tioned  upon  the  ridges  of  land  adjacent,  one  im¬ 
mediately  in  rear  of  the  upper  batteries,  and  one 
on  a  ridge  running  toward  Tybee  River  ;  and  to 
give  Gen.  Gilmore  an  opportunity  for  the  rest 
which  he  required,  I  arranged  with  him  to  remain 
myself  at  the  batteries,  in  general  charge  of  the 
forces,  during  the  first  half  of  the  night,  direct¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  shells  should  be 
thrown  at  the  Fort  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
during  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  fatiguing  the 
garrison.  This  shell  practice,  especially  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  while  the  moon  was 
up,  was  reported  to  be  most  successful,  or  fully 
as  accurate  as  by  daylight. 

As  a  principal  battery,  of  one  James  and  five 
Parrott  guns,  near  the  Fort,  appeared  not  to  have 
been  as  successfully  served  as  was  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  as  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
seamen  from  the  Navy,  under  Lieut.  Irwin,  had 
been  kindly  furnished  to  us  by  Flag-Officer  Du 
Pont,  (at  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  0.  R.  P.  Rod¬ 
gers,)  which  had  unfortunately  reached  us  too 
late  for  the  first  assignment  to  the  batteries,  I 
directed  that  a  portion  of  this  battery  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  command,  and  the 
remainder  with  suitable  men,  to  be  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Turner,  A.  C.  S.,  late  of  the  First  artillery, 
U.S.A.,  and  now  Chief  Commissary  of  your  staff, 
and  the  James  and  three  of  the  Parrott  guns 
were  assigned  to  the  naval  detachment  accord¬ 
ingly. 

At  about  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
the  fire  opened  with  great  vigor  and  accuracy, 
the  certainty  as  to  direction  and  distance  being 
greatly  beyond  that  of  the  previous  day,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  there  being  scarcely 
any  exposure  of  our  force  that  did  not  draw  a 
close  shot,  while  the  embrasures  and  parapets  of 
our  batteries  were  most  accurately  reached. 

At  about  ten  to  eleven  a.m.,  I  visited  the  bat¬ 
teries,  finding  each  of  them  most  efficiently  served, 
especially  the  small  mortar-batteries  nearest  the 
Fort,  the  batteries  just  referred  to,  in  charge  of 
the  Navy  and  Capt.  Turner,  and  the  columbiad 
batteries  under  Capt.  Pelouze.  I  found  that  an 
embrasure  at  the  breached  point,  which  was  much 
enlarged  on  the  previous  day,  was  now  opened  to 
fully  the  size  of  the  recess  arch,  or  some  eight  or 
ten  feet  square,  and  the  adjacent  embrasures  were 
rapidly  being  brought  to  a  similar  condition.  At 
about  noon  the  whole  mask  and  parapet-wall  of 
the  casemate  first  injured  fell  into  the  ditch,  rais¬ 
ing  a  ramp  quite  visible  to  us,  and  soon  after  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  adjacent  casemates 
began  to  fall,  the  Parrott  and  James  shot  passing 
quite  through,  as  we  could  see  the  heavy  timber 
blindage  in  rear  of  the  casemates,  to  the  rear  of 
the  magazine,  on  the  opposite  (north-west)  angle 
of  the  Fort. 

In  this  state  of  things  I  felt  sure  that  we  would 
soon  be  called  to  peel  off  the  whole  scarp-wall 
from  the  front  of  the  casemates  of  the  south-east 
front,  making  a  breach  greatly  larger  than  the 
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small  garrison  could  defend,  with,  probably,  an¬ 
other  smaller  breach  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and 
I  at  once  determined  that,  if  the  resistance  was 
continued,  it  would  be  best,  and  entirely  practi¬ 
cable,  to  storm  the  Fort  successfully  within  thirty 
to  forty  hours.  And  I  had  given  directions  to 
Gen.  Gilmore,  to  have  suitable  scaling-ladders 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  arranging  for 
the  proper  forces,  boats,  etc.,  when,  at  about  two 
p.m.,  we  discovered  a  white  flag  thrown  up,  and 
the  rebel  flag,  after  telling  out  to  the  wind  for  a 
few  minutes  at  half-mast ,  came  slowly  to  the 
ground. 

I  then  directed  my  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
Capt.  A.  B.  Ely,  to  leave  for  the  Fort ;  but  find¬ 
ing  soon  after  your  own  Adjutant-General,  Major 
Halpine,  at  the  batteries,  I  commissioned  him  (ac¬ 
companied  by  Capt.  Ely)  to  proceed  there  with 
the  terms  I  proposed — simply  those  of  your  own 
first  note,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  and  all  the  armament  and  weapons ;  no 
other  modification  to  be  allowed  than  that  they 
should  have  as  favorable  terms  as  are  given  by 
our  Government  in  this  war.  General  Gilmore 
reaching  the  upper  batteries  soon  after,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  desire  it,  and  as  his  services  most  emi¬ 
nently  merited  that  his  wishes  should  be  grati¬ 
fied,  I  authorized  him  to  pass  over  to  accept  the 
surrender  of  the  Fort;  and  the  terms  assented 
to  by  him,  are  essentially  those  dictated  by  me, 
excepting,  perhaps,  those  relating  to  the  disabled 
men,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  burden 
to  us.  And  by  the  return  of  these,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  provide  by  a  letter  from  Col.  Olm- 
stead,  the  rebel  commander,  for  the  receiving  of 
a  like  number  of  men  of  the  Forty-sixth  New- 
York  regiment,  captured  from  Tybee  about  two 
weeks  since. 

I  have  now,  in  closing,  but  the  pleasing  duty 
of  deporting  upon  the  instances  of  individual 
merit  that  have  come  under  my  observation  dur¬ 
ing  that  siege,  which  report  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  where  so  many  have  done  so  well. 

And  to  the  kind  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
naval  forces  under  Flag-Officer  Du  Pont,  I  feel 
that  our  highest  thanks  are  due ;  for  it  was  only 
by  their  assistance  that  we  have  been  completely 
enabled  to  isolate  the  Fort  from  the  hope  of  suc¬ 
cor  and  relief ;  while  the  needy  supply  of  ord¬ 
nance  stores  and  other  material  most  needed  by 
us,  at  the  last  moment,  has  been  of  great  value. 
And  the  battery  manned  by  their  detachment, 
under  Lieut.  Irwin,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stat¬ 
ing,  was  one  of  the  most  efficiently  served  against 
the  Fort  during  the  action;  a  supervision  being 
kept  over  it  constantly  by  Capt.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers 
in  person — an  officer  who,  an  acquaintance  of 
more  than  twenty  years’  standing  assures  me,  is 
without  a  superior  in  our  own  or  any  other 
service. 

To  Acting  Brigadier-General  D.  A.  Gilmore, 
(Captain  of  Engineers,)  the  highest  praise  is  due, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  great  professional  skill 
and  judgment,  and  his  laborious  industry,  in  ar¬ 
ranging  and  personally  superintending  all  the 
general  preparations,  and  all  the  details  of  the 


actual  siege,  which  has  resulted  so  successfully, 
showing  him  eminently  worthy  of  the  position 
and  rank  in  which  his  previous  Commander, 
Gen.  Sherman,  had  placed  him,  as  far  as  was  in 
his  power ;  and  which  rank  I  would  respectful¬ 
ly  ask  your  interest  for  confirmation  of  by  the 
President. 

Capt.  Pelouze,  Acting  Inspector-General  of  the 
Department ;  Capt.  Turner,  Chief  Commissary  of 
the  Department;  Lieut.  Porter,  of  the  United 
States  Ordnance  Department,  and  Lieut.  Wilson, 
Topographical  Engineers — all  in  charge  of  bat¬ 
teries— rendered  most  zealous  and  efficient  serv¬ 
ice,  which  their  previous  military  education  has 
so  well  fitted  them  for.  Lieut.  P.  H.  O’Rourke, 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  acting  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Engineer  to  Gen.  Gilmore,  was  also  most  en¬ 
ergetic  and  useful. 

Of  your  own  staff,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  notic¬ 
ing  repeatedly  under  fire,  most  actively  engaged, 
Major  Halpine,  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General  ; 
Lieut.  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  -  Gen¬ 
eral  ;  Major  Hough,  most  especially  zealous  ; 
Major  Wright,  Captains  Thompson  and  Dole, 
Lieuts.  Stockton,  Hay,  and  Kinsie,  your  Aids — 
not  only  complying  with  your  own  directions,  but 
ready  to  aid  me  at  all  times  when  needed. 

Lieut.  -  Col.  Hall,  of  the  Volunteer  Engineer 
regiment,  deserves  most  especial  commendation, 
for  his  activity,  zeal,  and  general  usefulness  at 
all  times,  by  night  and  by  day,  by  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  rendered  most  valuable  services,  as  did 
the  battalion  of  his  fine  regiment  during  the  siege 
and  previously ;  and  Captain  McArthur,  of  the 
Eighth  Maine  regiment,  being  highly  praised  by 
different  officers  who  witnessed  his  successful 
management  of  his  men  at  the  batteries,  deserves 
my  commendation. 

The  companies  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  ar¬ 
tillery,  under  Capt.  Tourtelotte,  served  their  guns 
most  efficiently;  and  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Terry,  very  ably  manned 
the  batteries  which  they  had  most  laboriously 
constructed ;  so  that  I  designated  them,  as  I  was 
pleased  to  find  had  been  (unknown  to  me)  the 
previous  selection  of  Gen.  Gilmore,  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  garrison  the  surrendered 
Fort. 

Of  my  personal  stafif,  my  senior  Aid,  Lieut.  A. 
B.  Ely,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  was 
constantly  with  me  when  not  occupied  otherwise 
by  my  direction ;  still  showing  most  eminently 
every  qualification,  as  he  had  done  previously, 
for  the  responsible  position  for  which  I  had  se¬ 
lected  him — and  Lieut.  S.  U.  Benham,  my  junior 
Aid,  and  S.  II.  Hawks,  Acting  Aid,  were  ready 
and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  dpties. 
Col.  Serrell,  of  the  Volunteer  Engineer  regiment, 
(acting  temporarily  on  my  staff,)  showed  great 
zeal  and  activity  throughout  the  action. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  in  relation  to 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  of  the  Fort,  Col. 
Chas.  II.  Olmstead,  whose  gallant  conduct  as  an 
enemy,  and  whose  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  are 
entitled  to  all  consideration,  that  should  you 
deem  it  proper,  the  courtesy  of  the  return  of  his 
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own  sword,  should  be  extended  to  him.  His  de¬ 
fence  I  would  remark,  was  continued  until  almost 
the  latest  limit  possible ;  for  a  few  hours  more 
of  our  fire,  would,  to  all  appearance,  have  suf¬ 
ficed  for  the  destruction  of  the  magazine  and  a 
larger  portion  of  the  Fort,  while  another  day 
would  have  unavoidably  placed  the  garrison  at 
the  mercy  of  a  storming  column  from  our  com¬ 
mand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant. 

H.  W.  Benham, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  Northern  District, 
Department  of  the  South. 

GENERAL  GILMORE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters.  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  ) 
April  12,  1862.  J 

Lieut.  A.  B.  Ely,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 

General,  Northern  District,  Department  of 

the  South  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  several 
batteries  established  on  Tybee  Island,  to  operate 
against  Fort  Pulaski,  opened  fire  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  inst.,  at  a  quarter-past  eight  o’clock, 
commencing  with  the  thirteen-inch  mortars. 

When  the  range  of  these  pieces  had  been  ap¬ 
proximately  obtained,  by  the  use  of  signals,  the 
other  batteries  opened  in  the  order  previously 
prescribed  in  “  General  Orders,  No.  Seventeen,” 
from  these  headquarters,  hereunto  appended,  as 
part  of  this  report,  so  that  by  half-past  nine  o’clock 
all  our  batteries — eleven  in  number — had  com¬ 
menced  their  work. 

The  breaching  batteries  opened  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock.  With  the  exception  of  four  ten-inch  co- 
lqmbiads,  dismounted  at  the  outset  by  their  own 
recoil,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  sup¬ 
plied  pintles,  and  from  very  serious  defects  in  the 
wrought-iron  chapis,  which  will  be  noticed  more 
fully  in  my  detailed  report,  all  the  pieces  were 
served  through  the  day. 

With  few  exceptions,  strict  regard  was  paid  to 
the  instructions  laid  down  in  the  order  regulating 
the  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  fire.  At  dark 
all  the  pieces  ceased  firing,  except  the  thirteen- 
inch  mortars,  one  ten-inch  mortar,  and  one  thirty- 
pound  Parrott,  which  were  served  through  the 
night  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  for  each 
piece. 

The  only  plainly  perceptible  result  of  this  can¬ 
nonade  of  ten  and  a  half  hours’  duration,  the 
breaching  batteries  having  been  served  but  nine 
and  a  half  hours,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
breach  in  the  easterly  half  of  the  pancoupe  con¬ 
necting  the  south  and  south-east  faces,  and  in 
that  portion  of  the  south-east  face  spanned  by  the 
two  casemates  adjacent  to  the  pancoupe.  The 
breach  had  been  ordered  in  this  portion  of  the 
scarp  so  as  to  take  in  reverse,  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  magazine  located  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  gorge  and  north  face. 

Two  of  the  barbette  guns  of  the  Fort  have  been 
disabled,  and  three  casemate  guns  silenced.  The 
enemy  served  both  tiers  of  guns  briskly  through¬ 
out  the  day,  but  without  injury  to  the  materiel 
or  personnel  of  our  batteries. 


The  result  from  the  mortar-batteries  was  not 
at  all  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  the  pieces  were  served. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  our  batteries 
again  opened  a  little  after  sunrise,  with  decided 
effect,  the  Fort  returning  a  heavy  and  well-direct¬ 
ed  fire  from  its  barbette  and  casemate  guns.  The 
breach  was  rapidly  enlarged.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  hours  the  entire  casemate  next  the  pan¬ 
coupe  had  been  opened,  and  by  eleven  o’clock  the 
one  adjacent  to  it  was  in  a  similar  condition.  Di¬ 
rections  were  then  given  to  train  the  guns  upon 
the  third  embrasure,  upon  which  the  breaching 
batteries  were  operating  with  effect,  when  the 
Fort  hoisted  the  white  flag.  This  occurred  at  two 
o’clock  P.M. 

The  formalities  of  visiting  the  Fort,  receiving 
the  surrender  and  occupying  it  with  our  troops, 
consumed  the  balance  of  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing. 

I  cannot  indulge  in  detail,  however  interesting 
and  instructive,  in  this  hasty  and  preliminary  re¬ 
port  ;  but  the  pleasing  duty  of  acknowledging  the 
services  of  the  officers  and  men  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  during  the  laborious  and  fatiguing  prelimi¬ 
naries  for  opening  fire,  as  well  as  during  the  ac¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  defer. 

The  labor  of  landing  the  heaviest  ordnance, 
with  large  supplies  of  ordnance  stores,  upon  an 
open  and  exposed  beach,  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
surf,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide  day  and  night  • 
the  transportation  of  these  articles  to  the  ad 
vanced  batteries  under  cover  of  night ;  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  seven  of  the  eleven  batteries  in  plain  view, 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  under  its  fire ;  the  construc¬ 
tion  upon  marshy  ground  in  the  night-time  ex¬ 
clusively  of  nearly  one  mile  of  causeway,  resting 
on  fascines  and  brushwood  ;  the  difficult  task  of 
hauling  the  guns,  carriages  and  chapis  to  their 
positions,  in  the  dark,  over  a  narrow  road,  bor¬ 
dered  by  marsh,  by  the  labor  of  the  men  alone, 
(the  advance  being  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
landing;)  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  cheer¬ 
ful  deportment  of  the  officers  and  men  under  the 
frequent  discouragement  of  breaking  down  and 
miring  in  the  swamp,  are  services  to  the  cause 
and  country  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
leave  unrecorded.  An  idea  of  the  immense  labor 
expended  in  transporting  the  ordnance  can  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  could  hardly  move  a  thirteen-inch  mortar, 
loaded,  on  a  sling-cart.  Another  circumstance 
deserving  especial  mention,  is,  that  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty-six  pieces  comprised  in  the  batter¬ 
ies  were  served  during  the  action  by  the  troops 
who  had  performed  the  fatiguing  labors  to  which 
I  have  referred  above.  They  received  all  their 
instructions  in  gunnery,  at  such  odd  times  as 
they  could  be  spared  from  other  duty,  during  the 
week  preceding  the  action. 

The  troops  which  participated  in  all  the  heavy 
labor,  were  the  Forty -sixth  New-York  Volunteers, 
Col.  Rudolph  Rosa ;  the  Seventh  Connecticut  vol¬ 
unteers,  Col.  Alfred  H.  Terry ;  two  companies  of 
the  New-York  Volunteer  Engineers  (Capt,  Graef 
and  Lieut.  Brooks)  under  command  of  Lieut. -Col. 
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James  F.  Hall ;  two  companies  of  the  Third  Rhode 
Island  artillery,  (Oapts.  Mason  and  Rodgers,)  and 
a  small  detachment  from  company  A,  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers,  under  Sergeant  James  E.  Wilson. 

Col.  Terry  and  Lieut.-Col.  Hall  entered  most 
zealously  upon  the  discharge  of  their  varied 
duties. 

A  detachment  from  Col.  Rosa’s  regiment,  un¬ 
der  Capt.  Hinkle,  have  occupied,  since  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  of  F ebruary,  an  advanced  and  very  ex¬ 
posed  position  on  Lazaretto  Creek,  by  which  boat 
communication  between  Fort  Pulaski  and  the  in¬ 
terior  was  cut  off.  Several  interesting  reconnois- 
sances  of  Wilmington  Island  were  made  by  Capt. 
Hinkle,  one  of  which,  commanded  by  Col.  Rosa, 
developed  some  useful  information. 

Lieut.  Horace  Porter,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  rendered  signal,  important  and  in¬ 
dispensable  services.  Besides  discharging  most 
faithfully  the  special  duties  of  ordnance  officer, 
he  directed,  in  person,  the  transportation  of  the 
heaviest  ordnance,  and  drilled  and  instructed  the 
men  in  its  use,  laboring  indefatigably  day  and 
night.  He  -was  actively  engaged  among  the  bat¬ 
teries  during  the  action. 

Lieut.  James  H.  Wilson,  Corps  of  Topographi¬ 
cal  Engineers,  joined  my  command  eleven  days 
before  the  action,  and  did  good  service  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  artillerists.  He  rendered  efficient  service 
with  the  breaching  batteries  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh. 

Capt.  S.  H.  Pelouze,  Fifteenth  infantry,  U.S.A., 
and  Capt.  J.  W.  Turner,  of  the  Commissary  De¬ 
partment,  U.S.A.,  member  of  Gen.  Hunter’s  staff, 
volunteered  for  the  action,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  batteries. 

I  am  under  obligations  to  Commander  C.  R.  P. 
Rodgers,  U.S.N.,  for  skilfully  serving  four  siege- 
guns  in  battery  Sigel  on  the  eleventh. 

Lieut.  P.  H.  O’Rourke,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Adam  Badeau,  Esq.,  volunteered,  and  served  on 
my  staff  as  aids  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 

_  Sergeant  J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Co.  A,  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  (regular  army,)  did  excellent  service  in 
mounting  the  heavy  guns  and  getting  them  ready 
for  action. 

He  commanded  battery  Burnside  during  the 
action.  No  mortar-battery  was  served  more  skil¬ 
fully  than  his. 

I  will  close  this  preliminary  report  by  some 
general  deductions  from  absolute  results,  without 
going  into  details  or  reasons. 

1.  Mortars  (even  thirteen -inch  sea-coast)  are 
unavailable  for  the  reduction  of  works  of  small 
area  like  Fort  Pulaski.  They  cannot  be  fired 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  crush  the  casemate 
arches.  They  might,  after  a  long  time,  tire  out 
any  ordinary  garrison. 

2.  Good  rifled  guns,  properly  served,  can  breach 
rapidly  at  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distance. 

A  few  heavy  round  shot,  to  bring  down  the 
masses  loosened  by  the  rifled  projectiles,  are  of 
good  service. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  a  practicable 


breach  in  a  brick  scarf  at  two  thousand  yards 
distance,  with  guns  of  my  own  selection. 

3.  No  better  piece  for  breaching  can  be  desired 
than  the  forty-two  pounder  James.  The  grooves, 
however,  must  be  kept  clean. 

Parrott  guns,  throwing  as  much  metal  as  the 
James,  would  be  equally  good,  supposing  them 
to  fire  as  accurately  as  the  Parrott  thirty -pounder. 

I  append  to  this  report  a  map,  giving  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  our  several  batteries,  and  the  orders  issued, 
assigning  the  detachments  to  the  batteries,  and 
regulating  the  direction  and  rapidity  of  the  firing. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

Q.  A.  Gilmore, 

Brig.-General  Vols.,  Commanding  U.  S.  Forces,  Tybee  and 
Cockspur  Islands,  Ga 

REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  VIELE. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  i 
Savannah  River,  April  11,  1862.  j 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  troops  under  my 
command,  in  connection  with  th*e  investment  and 
reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski. 

The  plan  of  operations  assigned  to  me  com¬ 
prised  the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  Savannah 
River,  to  cut  off  communication  between  the  Fort 
and  the  city  of  Savannah,  from  which  supplies, 
ammunition  and  men  were  drawn  ;  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  batteries  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Fort, 
against  the  gorge  and  left  flank,  with  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  batteries  on  Tybee  Island, 
the  Fort  could  be  reduced. 

The  expedition  for  these  purposes  was  fitted 
out  at  Port  Royal,  and  consisted  of  a  detachment 
of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  artillery,  a  detachment 
of  volunteer  engineers,  a  battalion  of  the  Eighth 
Maine  regiment,  the  Sixth  regiment  Connecticut 
Volunteers,  the  Forty-eighth  New-York  Volun¬ 
teers  and  a  full  supply  of  heavy  ordnance  and  in¬ 
trenching  tools. 

A  full  reconnoissance  and  report  had  previously 
been  made  by  Lieut.  J.  II.  Wilson,  Topographi¬ 
cal  Engineers,  of  the  water  communications  with 
the  Savannah  River,  by  which  it  was  developed 
that  the  rebels  had  sunk  the  hulk  of  a  brig,  se¬ 
curely  fixed  in  its  position  by  means  of  heavy 
piles,  in  what  is  known  as  “  Wall’s  Cut,”  an  ar¬ 
tificial  channel  connecting  Wright  River,  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  Savannah,  with  Bull  River, 
which  last,  by  its  connection,  forms  a  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  thus 
serving  as  a  thoroughfare  between  that  harbor 
and  Savannah. 

The  removal  of  this  hulk  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  accomplished,  and  was  intrusted  to  Major  0. 

S.  Beard,  Forty-eighth  New-York  Volunteers,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  company  of  the  Volunteer  En¬ 
gineers,  and  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances 
suggested  by  his  own  ingenuity,  succeeded  after 
three  weeks  of  unremitting  night  labor,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  rebel  forces,  in  removing 
the  piles  and  hulk  from  the  channel,  so  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  passage  of  gunboats  and  light-draught 
steamers. 
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This  being  accomplished,  the  expedition  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  north  end  of  Dawfuskie  Island,  at 
which  point  a  camp  and  depot  were  established 
for  operations  in  the  Savannah.  Reconnoissances 
for  suitable  locations  for  the  batteries  were  there 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  and 
Acting  Brig. -Gen.  Gilmore,  during  which  the  tel¬ 
egraphic  communication  between  Fort  Pulaski 
and  Savannah  was  cut,  and  the  wires,  both  land 
and  submarine,  removed  for  about  the  distance 
of  one  mile.  Yenus  Point,  on  Jones’s  Island,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Savannah,  and  the  upper 
end  of  Long  Island,  in  the  Savannah  River,  were 
recommended  as  the  most  feasible  positions  to  be 
occupied. 

These  islands,  as  well  as  all  others  in  the  river, 
are  merely  deposits  of  soft  mud,  on  sand  shoals, 
always  covered  at  high-tide,  and  overgrown  with 
dank  grasses. 

The  occupation  of  points  so  unfavorable  for  the 
erection  of  batteries,  was  rendered  still  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  presence  in  the  Savannah  of  a  fleet 
of  rebel  gunboats,  constantly  passing  and  always 
on  the  alert. 

To  have  floated  the  ordnance  in  the  flatboats  in 
which  it  had  been  placed,  into  the  Savannah  River, 
would  have  exposed  it  to  capture  by  the  gun¬ 
boats  ;  to  move  it  over  the  swamps  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
constantly  be  exposed  to  view  from  the  river. 

The  alternative  was  adopted  of  moving  the 
armament  of  one  battery  by  hand,  at  night,  on 
shifting  tram-ways,  across  Jones’s  Island;  and 
this  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  of  February.  A  drenching  storm  added  to 
the  difficulties — the  men  often  sinking  to  their 
waists  in  the  marsh,  and  the  guns  sometimes 
slipping  from  the  tram-ways.  By  morning  the 
guns  were  in  position  on  the  river,  and  the  next 
day  resisted,  with  unfinished  platforms,  and  with¬ 
out  cover,  an  attack  from  the  rebel  gunboats,  dis¬ 
abling  and  driving  them  off. 

Three  days  after,  another  battery  was  erected 
on  Bird  Island,  in  the  Savannah,  under  cover  of 
the  battery  on  Jones’s  Island.  Bird  Island  was 
selected  in  preference  to  the  upper  end  of  Long 
Island,  as  affording  a  more  uninterrupted  com¬ 
mand  of  the  south  channel  of  the  river. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  batteries,  the  works 
have  been  completed  on  both  islands — the  one  on 
Jones’s  Island  being  called  Fort  Vulcan,  and  that 
on  Bird  Island,  battery  Hamilton  ;  and  although 
the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  (mud, 
highly  saturated  with  water,)  is  of  the  most  unfa¬ 
vorable  description,  they  are  both  creditable  speci¬ 
mens  of  field-works,  and  evidence  the  great  la¬ 
bor  and.  perseverance  of  the  troops,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  —  the  fatigue-parties 
always  standing  in  water  twenty-four  hours.. 

The  positions  selected  for  batteries  to  aid  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Fort,  were  the  lower  end 
of  Long  Island  and  the  south  side  of  Turtle  Is¬ 
land. 

As  these  two  points  were  directly  under  the 
fire  of  the  Fort,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  delay 


the  erection  of  the  batteries  until  those  on  Tybee 
Island  were  ready  to  open.  Hence,  it  was  not 
until  the  night  before  the  bombardment  com¬ 
menced,  that  they  were  thrown  up.  The  in- 
trenchments  were  completed ;  but  before  the 
guns  were  all  in  position,  the  Fort  surrendered 
unconditionally.  The  mortar-batteries  on  Long- 
Island  did  good  execution. 

In  reporting  the  results  accomplished,  I  have 
to  refer  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Sherman,  without  which  the  work  could 
not  have  been  performed.  These  officers  were 
Capt.  and  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Gilmore,  Chief  En¬ 
gineer;  Capt.  John  Hamilton,  Chief  of  Artillery ; 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Topographical  Engineer ; 
Lieut.  Porter,  Ordnance  Corps,  and  Lieutenant 
O’Rourke,  Engineer  Corps. 

Hesitating  at  no  amount  of  exposure  or  fatigue, 
they  succeeded,  by  their  individual  examples,  in 
inspiring  the  men  with  that  energy  and  zeal 
which  alone  could  have  led  them  to  accomplish 
the  arduous  labor  required. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  services  of 
Capt.  Sears,  of  the  Volunteer  Engineers,  and  to 
Captain  J.  II.  Liebenau,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral. 

The  accompanying  sketch  exhibits  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  batteries. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Egbert  L.  Viele, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

To  Lieut.  A.  B.  Ely, 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

REPORT  OF  COMMODORE  DU  PONT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 

Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  April  13,  1S62.  f 

Sir  :  The  despatches  from  the  Commanding 
General  of  this  Department  to  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  War,  will  convey  the  gratifying  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski.  It  was  a 
purely  military  operation,  the  result  of  laborious 
and  scientific  preparation,  and  of  consummate  skill 
and  bravery  in  the  execution.  It  would  not  have 
pertained  to  me  to  address  you,  in  reference  to 
this  brilliant  and  successful  achievement,  had 
not  Major-General  Hunter,  with  a  generous  spirit 
long  to  be  remembered,  permitted  the  navy  to  be 
represented  on  this  interesting  occasion,  by  al¬ 
lowing  a  detachment  of  seamen  and  officers  from 
this  ship  to  serve  one  of  the  breachmg-batteries. 

I  have  thanked  the  General  personally  for  this 
kindness,  and  I  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  ex¬ 
press  my  acknowledgments  to  Brig.-Gen.  Ben- 
ham  and  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Gilmore  for  the  acts 
of  consideration  shown  by  them  to  my  officers 
and  men. 

I  enclose  the  report  of  Commander  C.  R.  P. 
Rodgers,  who  had  the  honor  to  command  the 
battery  “  Sigel,”  on  the  second  and  important 
day. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  F.  Do  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Com’g  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  tho  Navy. 
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COMMANDER  RODGERS’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  1 
Fop-t  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  April  13,  1802.  j 

Flag-Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  return  of 
the  detachment  from  this  ship,  which  Ijad  the 
good  fortune  to  take  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Pulaski.  It  reached  Tybee  on  the  morning 
of  the  tenth  instant,  just  before  the  fire  was 
opened,  and  the  batteries  being  already  manned, 
our  men  could  not  participate  in  the  action  of 
the  first  day. 

Gen.  Hunter,  Gen.  Benham,  and  Gen.  Gilmore 
all  manifested  the  most  generous  desire  to  give 
the  navy  a  share  in  the  good  work  ;  and  on  the 
eleventh,  the  most  important  day,  two  rifled  guns 
in  battery  “  Sigel,”  one  of  the  nearest  and  most 
exposed  batteries,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
posts  of  honor,  were  assigned  to  the  men  of  the 
Wabash.  We  occupied  it  at  daybreak,  and  kept 
up  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire  until  the  Fort 
hauled  down  its  flag,  at  two  o’clock  p.m. 

The  officers  and  men  behaved  well.  I  beg 
leave  to  commend  to  you  Lieut.  Irwin,  Acting 
Master  Robertson,  and  Midshipmen  M.  L.  John¬ 
son  and  F.  H.  Pearson,  Lewis  Boun,  captain  of 
the  forecastle,  and  George  II.  Wood,  quartermas¬ 
ter.  When  the  enemy  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
Gen.  Benham  most  courteously  invited  me  to  de¬ 
tail  a  naval  officer  to  accompany  the  officers  sent 
by  him  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 
and  I  sent  Lieut.  Irwin  upon  that  honorable 
duty. 

I  spent  the  first  day  of  the  bombardment  in 
the  trenches  with  Gen.  Hunter,  and  in  visiting 
the  different  batteries,  which  I  caused  to  be  visit¬ 
ed  by  several  of  our  officers  and  men,  that  they 
might  profit  by  the  experience  to  be  acquired. 

The  bombardment  began  at  eight  o’clock  a.m 
on  the  tenth,  and  continued  during  the  day. 

At  first,  while  procuring  the  ranges,  it  was 
somewhat  inaccurate,  many  of  the  artillerists  be¬ 
ing  quite  untrained.  On  the  second  day,  in  spite 
of  a  liigh  wind,  the  firing  from  the  rifled  guns  and 
columbiads  was  excellent,  the  former  boring  into 
the  brick  face  of  the  wall  like  augers,  and  the 
latter  striking  and  breaking  off  great  masses  of 
masonry  which  had  been  cut  loose  by  the  rifles. 

The  four  upper  batteries  were  about  sixteen 
hundred  yards  distant  from  Fort  Pulaski,  and 
quite  beyond  the  distance  at  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  held  practicable  to  effect  a  breach,  but  it 
proved  an  easy  breaching  range  with  those  won¬ 
derful  projectiles  which  we  now  possess. 

When  the  Fort  surrendered,  the  barbette  guns 
had  been  silenced,  and  many  of  them  dismounted. 
The  breach  was  practicable  in  two  places,  and 
could  have  been  stormed  without  doubt.  Our 
projectiles  were  passing  through  it,  and  were 
knocking  down  the  opposite  wall,  which  protected 
the  main  magazine,  so  that  the  garrison  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  an  hour  the  magazine  must  have 
blown  up.  The  heavy  thirteen-inch  mortars  in¬ 
flicted  much  less  injury  than  I  had  expected. 
The  casemates  did  not  seem  at  all  shaken  by 
them.  The  parade-ground  had  been  farmed  into 


deep  furrows,  into  which  the  shells  rolled  and 
burst,  wdthout  the  power  of  doing  much  harm. 
Ihe  guns  used  by  the  men  of  the  Wabash  were 
three  thirty-pounder  Parrotts,  and  one  twenty- 
four-pounder  James. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

C.  R.  P.  Rodgers, 

Commander. 

TERMS  OF  CAPITULATION. 

Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  April  11, 1862. 

Gen.  H.  IF.  Benham ,  Commanding  Northern 
District,  Department  of  the  South ,  Tybee 
Island,  Ga. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
the  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  to  the 
United  States  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  signed  by  me 
this  eleventh  day  of  April,  1862. 

I  trust  these  terms  will  receive  your  approval, 
they  being  substantially  those  authorized  by  you, 
as  commander  of  the  District. 

The  Fort  hoisted  the  white  flag  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  one  o’clock  this  afternoon,  after  a 
resistance  since  eight  o’clock  yesterday  morning 
to  the  continuous  fire  of  our  batteries. 

A  practicable  breach  in  the  walls  was  made 
in  eighteen  and  a  half  hours’  firing  by  daylight. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  Q.  A.  Gilmore. 

Brig.-Gen.  Volunteers, 

Com’g  U.  S.  Forces  on  Tybee  Island,  Ga. 

Headquarters  Northern  District,  1 
Department  of  the  South,  y 
Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  April  11,  1862.  ) 

Major-Gen.  D.  Ilunter ,  United  States  Army, 
Commanding  Department  of  the  South  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  enclosing  to  you 
herewith  the  terms  of  surrender  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
as  arranged  this  day  by  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gilmore,  whom  I  despatched  to  the  Fort  for  that 
purpose  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the 
white  flag  from  that  Fort,  about  two  p.m.,  this 
day  —  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  fire 
upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  rebels,  last  year. 

The  terms  agreed  to  by  Col.  C.  H.  Olmstead, 
the  rebel  commander  of  the  Fort,  are  essentially 
those  dictated  by  myself ;  and  such  as  I  trust 
will  meet  with  your  approval,  from  my  previous 
communications  wdth  you  on  this  subject. 

With  much  congratulation  to  you  on  this  first 
success  in  your  present  department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  II.  W.  Benham, 

P>rig.-Gen.  Com’g  Northern  District 
and  First  Division  Department  of  the  South. 

Terms  of  capitulation  agreed  upon  for  the  sur¬ 
render  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  Cockspur  Island,  Ga. : 

Art.  1.  The  Fort,  armament,  and  garrison  to 
be  surrendered  at  once  to  the  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  garrison  to 
be  allowed  to  take  with  them  all  their  private  ef¬ 
fects,  such  as  clothing,  bedding,  books,  etc.  This 
not  to  include  private  weapons. 

Art.  8.  The  sick  and  wounded,  under  charge 
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of  the  hospital  steward  of  the  garrison,  to  be  sent 
up  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  confederate  lines  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  men  to  be  allowed  to 
send  up  any  letters  they  may  desire,  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  a  Federal  officer. 

Signed  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1862,  at  Fort 
Pulaski,  Cockspur  Island,  Ga. 

Chas.  H.  Olmstead, 

Col.  First  Vol.  Reg’t  of  6a.,  Com’g  Fort  Pulaski. 

Q.  A.  Gilmore, 

Brig.-6en.  Vols.,  Com’g  U.  S.  Forces,  Tybee  Island,  Ga. 

REBEL  OFFICERS  CAPTURED. 

Col.  Chas.  H.  Olmstead,  commanding  post. 

Major  John  Foley. 

Adjutant  M.  H.  Hopkins. 

Quartermaster  Robert  Irwin. 

Commissaries  Robert  D.  Walker,  J.  T.  Mc¬ 
Farland. 

Sergeant-Major  Robert  H.  Lewis. 

Quartermaster’s  Sergeant  Win.  C.  Crawford. 

Ordnance  Sergeant  Harvey  Sims. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  MONTGOMERY  GUARD,  SAVANNAn. 

Capt.  L.  J.  Gilmartin,  First  Lieut.  John  J. 
Symons,  Senior  Second  Lieut.  Christopher  Hus¬ 
sey,  Junior  Second  Lieut.  C.  M.  Murphy. 

GERMAN  VOLUNTEERS,  SAVANNAH. 

Capt.  John  II.  Steigen,  Senior  Second  Lieut. 
Henry  Warner,  Junior  Second  Lieut.  Charles 
Umback. 

OGLETHORPE  LIGHT  INFANTRY,  SAVANNAH. 

Capt.  T.  W.  Sims,  First  Lieut.  H.  C.  Truman, 
Junior  Second  Lieut.  James  Ackerman. 

WISE  GUARD,  MACON  COUNTY,  GA. 

Capt.  M.  J.  McMullin,  First  Lieut.  T.  W.  Mont- 
fort,  Senior  Second  Lieut.  J.  D.  N.  Lullow,  Junior 
Second  Lieut.  John  Blow. 

WASHINGTON  VOLUNTEERS,  SAVANNAn. 

Capt.  John  McMahon,  First  Lieut.  Francis 
Blair,  Senior  Second  Lieut.  J.  C.  Rowland,  Ju¬ 
nior  Second  Lieut.  A.  J.  McArthur. 

ACCOUNT  BY  A  PARTICIPANT. 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  Gen.  Hunter  and  staff 
went  ashore  on  Tybee  Island.  It  was  intended 
to  open  fire  the  next  morning,  but  a  delay  of  one 
day  was  found  necessary.  Gen.  Hunter  did  not 
take  up  his  headquarters  ashore,  though  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  batteries,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  remained  at  them.  Gen.  Benham  was 
in  the  action  both  days,  but  the  command  was 
left  with  General  Gilmore.  Capt.  Pelouze,  late 
Adjutant-General  on  Gen.  Sherman’s  staff,  and 
now  Inspector-General  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  volunteered  to  take  command  of  a  battery, 
and  was  assigned  to  two.  Lieut.  Wilson,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  drilling  his  men  at  their  guns 
for  several  days,  acted  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Gil¬ 
more,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  supervision  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  batteries  in  conjunction  with  Lieut. 
Porter. 

On  the  night  of  the  ninth  I  rode  with  Lieut. 


Porter  through  the  batteries.  His  object  was  to 
ascertain  if  it  would  be  possible  to  open  fire  at 
sunrise  in  the  morning.  We  visited  each  battery 
in  turn :  first  the  two  mortar-batteries,  Stanton 
and  Grant,  the  furthest  from  the  Fort.  These 
were  to  be  commanded  by  Capts.  Skinner  and 
Palmer,  of  the  Connecticut  Seventh.  Then  bat¬ 
teries  Lyon  and  Lincoln,  under  Capt.  Pelouze. 
One  of  them  mounted  three  ten-inch,  and  the 
other  three  eight-inch  columbiads.  All  of  these 
four  works  were  more  than  three  thousand  yards 
from  Pulaski.  Battery  Burnside,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Sergeant  Wilson,  of  the  Ordnance, 
mounted  one  thirteen-inch  mortar ;  battery  Sher¬ 
man  commanded  by  Capt.  Francis,  consisted  of 
three  thirteen-inch  mortars.  There  stretched  out 
an  interval  of  ground  beyond  this  battery,  half 
a  mile  or  more,  entirely  exposed.  One  battery, 
(Halleck,  Capt.  Sanford,)  only  interrupted  it. 
Halleck  was  two  thousand  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  Fort,  and  contained  the  last  of  the  thir¬ 
teen-inch  mortars.  The  next  was  battery  Scott, 
Capt.  Mason,  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island,  only 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  -  seven 
yards  from  Fort  Pulaski.  It  containe  three  ten- 
inch  columbiads,  and  one  eight-inch.  Next  came 
battery  Sigel,  Captain  Seldeneck,  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  New-York,  and  battery  McClellan,  Capt. 
Rodgers.  Both  of  these,  which  were  side  by  side, 
were  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
distant  from  the  centre  of  Pulaski.  The  former 
mounted  one  twenty-four-pound  James,  and  fiv 
twenty-pound  Parrott  guns ;  the  latter  two  twelve 
pound  James,  and  two  thirty -two-pound  James 
Last  of  all  was  battery  Totten,  under  Capt.  Rod 
man,  where  were  placed  the  four  ten-inch  mor¬ 
tars.  All  of  these  nearest  batteries  were  very 
close  together,  and,  as  they  were  to  be  so  much 
exposed,  connected  by  trenches  or  covered  ways. 
The  splinter-proofs  now  were  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  batteries,  so  that  the  men  could  pass 
directly  from  their  guns  to  cover.  These  works 
were  erected  on  a  narrow  strip  of  fast  land,  and 
just  behind  them  was  a  wide  swamp,  into  which 
it  was  hoped  that  most  of  the  enemy’s  shells 
would  fall.  The  batteries,  though  open,  were 
still  admirably  protected.  A  man  could  scarcely 
be  hurt,  unless  in  passing  between  them,  or  in 
the  event  of  a  shell  falling  directly  into  the  works 
and  exploding;  when,  of  course,  all  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  were  endangered.  The  swamp  extends 
into  the  interior  of  the  Island,  and  seemed  likely 
to  receive  some  of  the  shot  and  shell  aimed  at  the 
lower  batteries,  but  its  position  in  the  rear  of 
those  most  exposed  seemed  almost  providential. 

Men  were  very  busily  at  work  without  lan¬ 
terns,  at  every  one  of  the  batteries,  piling  or  till¬ 
ing  shells,  building  revetments  to  render  the  par¬ 
apets  still  more  secure,  lowering  the  terrepleins, 
deepening  the  trenches.  And  Porter  went 
around  to  each  gun,  to  ascertain  if  its  captain 
was  prepared  with  whatever  would  be  necessary 
on  the  morrow.  Some  wanted  one  implement, 
and  some  another ;  these  had  no  priming-wire, 
and  those  no  friction-tube  All  the  thousand  lit¬ 
tle  needs  that  spring  up  invariably  in  an  emer- 
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gency  were  imperious.  Lists  were  made  out,  and 
sent  into  headquarters,  and  officers  assured  that 
everything  possible  should  be  obtained,  and  the 
rest  must  be  dispensed  with.  At  the  ten-inch  mor¬ 
tar  battery,  fuse-plugs  were  still  wanting,  and  the 
ordnance  officer  was  in  despair.  He  had  brought 
out  a  specimen  of  one  prepared  for  another  piece, 
in  hopes  it  might  serve  ;  and  although  one  trial 
doubtless  convinced  him  how  vain  were  his  hopes, 
he  persisted  in  poking  his  plug  again  and  again 
into  the  hole  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Here  were 
these  four  pieces,  at  this  most  advanced  position, 
rendered  entirely  useless.  Not  one  could  be 
fired.  Finally,  a  happy  thought  struck  him  ; 
there  was  a  Yankee  regiment  on  the  island  ;  all 
Yankees  are  whittlers  ;  if  this  regiment  could  be 
turned  out  to-night,  they  might  whittle  enough 
fuse-plugs  before  morning  to  fire  a  thousand 
rounds.  So  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  rode 
(in  the  darkness)  bravely  over  the  open  space 
which  separates  the  batteries  back  to  camp.  The 
Sixth  Connecticut  was  ordered  out  to  whittle,  and 
did  whittle  to  advantage,  providing  all  the  plugs 
that  were  used  in  battery  Totten  on  the  two 
succeeding  days. 

In  the  ordnance  yard  was  a  confused  group — 
wagons  waiting  for  their  piles  of  implements, 
workmen  manufacturing  or  mending  implements 
and  weapons ;  others  providing  ammunition  ; 
officers  making  out  lists,  or  filling  them  up, 
or  giving  various  orders;  every  now  and  then 
a  messenger  arriving  or  leaving,  all  by  night  ; 
a  lantern  burning  dimly  here  and  there ;  and 
the  moon  struggling  to  look  down  through 
misty  clouds.  Camp  could  be  seen  beyond  some 
sand-hummocks  in  the  distance;  and  the  inces¬ 
sant  roar  of  the  surf  prevented  all  noise  of  our 
hammering  or  shouting  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison,  unconscious  how  near 
its  fate  was  at  hand.  The  sentinel  on  the  walls 
cried  out,  “All’s  well ;”  and  a  private  soldier  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  Ah !  you  wouldn’t  say  that,  if  you 
could  see  what  we  are  about  over  here.” 

It  was  long  past  midnight  before  we  were  all 
abed,  in  the  lightkeeper’s  house ;  for  Gen.  Gil¬ 
more’s  headquarters  were  established  in  the  shan¬ 
ty  where  the  keeper  of  Tybee  light  once  slept 
calmly,  undisturbed  by  wars  or  rumors  of  wars. 
Five  of  us  bunked  in  one  garret,  in  our  blankets. 
VY  e  had  been  used  to  talk  late  into  the  night,  but 
this  time  all  the  sleep  that  could  be  secured  before 
daylight  was  necessary.  A  Major-General  and 
three  of  his  aids  lay  in  the  opposite  room,  no 
better  off  than  we ;  a  Brigadier  and  his  staff 
below. 

One  man  was  awake,  without  being  called,  in 
the  morning,  and  that  was  Lieut.  Wilson,  who 
was  to  carry  the  demand  for  a  surrender ;  and 
none  of  the  others  was  later  than  he.  Wilson 
had  fairly  earned  the  honor,  which  nobody 
grudged  him;  but  how  we  feared  he  might 
bring  back  terms !  Everything  was  got  ready  to 
open  fire,  so  soon  as  he  should  return  with  a  de¬ 
fiance.  He  bore  a  written  summons  from  Gen. 
Hunter,  and  a  man  was  stationed  in  the  light¬ 
house  to  watch  his  course.  His  boat,  with  its 


white  flag  waving  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
was  allowed  to  cross  the  creek  that  separates  Ty¬ 
bee  from  Cockspur  Island.  He  was  met  at  the 
shore  and  detained  there.  It  seemed  an  age  to 
us  who  were  waiting.  Then  word  came  that  he 
had  started  to  return ;  he  was  ashore ;  he  was  at 
headquarters.  “  What  word  did  he  bring  ?”  “A 
sealed  letter.”  Just  then  Gen.  Hunter  stepped 
out  of  his  room,  and  remarked  blandly :  “Gen. 
Gilmore,  you  may  open  fire  as  soon  as  you 
please.”  O’Rourke,  lucky  dog,  carried  the  mes¬ 
sage  to  Lieut.  Porter,  who  was  at  battery  Halleck, 
and  to  have  the  honor  (well  deserved)  of  firing 
the  first  gun.  A  classmate  of  his,  just  one  year 
before,  had  fired  the  opening  gun  on  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter.  So  appropriately  and  opportunely  was  the 
insult  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  avenged. 

The  formal  demand  carried  by  Lieut.  Wilson 
has  probably  already  been  made  public.  It  was 
felicitous  in  calling  for  a  surrender  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Pulaski.  The  reply  was  gallant: 
“We  are  here  to  defend,  not  to  surrender  the 
Fort.”  So  Porter  opened  fire,  and  the  other  bat¬ 
teries  followed  in  their  order,  and  Pulaski  was 
not  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  behindhand  in 
replying,  although  she  had  not  anticipated  an  at¬ 
tack  so  soon.  In  a  very  short  while  all  of  our 
own  works  were  engaged.  The  great  thirteen- 
inch  mortars  were  long  in  getting  the  range,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  succeed  in  retaining  any 
accurate  range  at  all.  Several  of  the  columbiads 
were  dismounted  early  in  the  action,  but  not  by 
the  enemy  —  the  accident  was  owing  to  some  de¬ 
fect  in  their  pintles.  Then  one  of  the  mortars  in 
battery  Sherman  became  useless  for  an  hour  or 
more  ;  still,  battery  Burnside,  with  its  single 
piece,  was  doing  good  execution,  and  up  at  bat¬ 
tery  McClellan  the  firing  was  rapid  and  accurate. 
Wilson  was  there.  The  three  Generals  and  their 
aids  were  on  the  ground  ;  Gen.  Hunter  remain¬ 
ing  all  day  at  a  point  to  the  left  of  battery  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  Gen.  Benham  being  more  active,  and  Gen. 
Gilmore  hard  at  work,  knowing  that  his  spurs 
were  to  be  won.  Pelouze  was  provoked  because 
one  of  his  guns  was  dismounted,  and  O’Rourke 
was  delighted  because  he  was  bidden  to  put  it  in 
order,  under  fire.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
help  of  a  detachment  of  volunteer  engineers,  of 
whom  Col.  Hall  was  in  command.  Aids  and 
orderlies  galloped  across  the  dangerous  ground, 
and  Generals,  more  cautious  for  officers  than 
these  for  themselves,  ordered  the  younger  men  to 
take  the  least  uncovered  road.  “  Down,  gentle¬ 
men,  down,”  said  General  Hunter,  when  those 
around  him  were  needlessly  exposing  themselves. 
Horses  fastened  near  the  battery  got  frightened 
at  the  prodigious  noise,  and  broke  their  bridles, 
scampering  off  to  camp  ;  no  orderly  could  be 
sent,  under  that  fire,  for  a  horse ;  an  aid  came 
along  soon  after;  as  a  sorry  substitute,  some 
quartermaster  had  lent  him  a  brute  that  evident¬ 
ly  would  stand  any  fire  without  running;  the 
rider  had  no  spurs  nor  whip,  and  he  labored  the 
animal  with  the  flat  of  his  sword ;  so  a  comrade 
afoot,  but  accustomed  to  ride,  sat  down  on  the 
roadside,  took  off  his  own  spurs,  and  fastened 
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them  on  the  aid,  who  thus  won  his  spurs  even 
earlier  than  Gen.  Gilmore. 

All  this  while  the  fire  was  becoming  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  more  accurate,  and  the  reply  more 
vigorous.  Shells  fell  within  a  few  yards  of  our 
batteries  every  few  moments,  many  of  them  ex¬ 
ploding,  but  most  of  them  went  into  the  marsh. 
The  men  soon  got  so  that  they  could  distinguish 
a  casemate  from  a  barbette  discharge,  and  only 
the  batteries  on  Goat’s  Point  (the  nearest  to  the 
Fort)  could  be  reached  by  the  guns  in  embrasure ; 
so  the  cry,  instead  of  being  “cover”  every  time 
a  discharge  was  seen,  became  “Barbette”  or 
“  Casemate.”  The  interval  between  the  discharge 
and  the  arrival  of  a  shot  was  several  seconds  — 
quite  long  enough  for  those  near  cover  to  seek  it. 
Of  course  in  the  open  intervals  there  was  no  cov¬ 
er  to  be  sought.  Some  would  lie  flat  on  the 
ground,  others  stalked  or  rode  indifferently  along. 
By  and  by  we  could  tell  when  a  gun  was  trained 
on  any  particular  battery,  and  even  the  cry  of 
“Barbette”  disturbed  but  a  few.  With  good 
glasses  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  enemy  as  he 
loaded  a  piece  or  got  it  into  battery,  and  if  his 
range  was  known,  then  the  call  was  “  Rifle,”  or 
by  whatever  name  the  piece  was  distinguished. 
The  rebels  told  us  afterward  that  they  were  as 
skilful  as  our  own  men  in  eluding  the  fire. 

By  and  by  the  shot  and  shells  began  to  fall 
faster  within  Fort  Pulaski  —  fewer  exploded  in 
the  air,  but  clouds  of  dirt  arising  told  that  the 
parade  or  the  ramparts  had  been  struck.  Huge 
traverses  —  some  of  sand-bags,  some  of  sod  — 
had  been  built  in  the  parapet,  which  served  as 
an  admirable  cover  for  the  enemy,  but  many  of 
these  were  struck ;  the  bricks  began  to  tumble 
in  many  places  from  the  wall ;  one  or  two  pro¬ 
jectiles  were  seen  to  enter  the  embrasures  ;  and 
at  each  skilful  shot,  a  shout  went  up  from  all 
our  batteries.  After  a  while  the  men  jumped  up 
on  the  parapets  to  watch  each  shot,  and  regular 
signals  were  exchanged  between  the  batteries. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  did  not  interfere  materially 
with  the  view,  and  the  windage  was  slight. 
Shells  could  be1  seen  just  as  they  escaped  from 
the  tempest  of  fire  and  smoke  belched  out  at  the 
discharge,  and  traced  in  their  passage  through  the 
air,  sometimes  hidden  by  a  cloud,  sometimes 
coming  out  again,  often  until  they  fell  within  the 
walls. 

Two  mortar-batteries  along  the  shore  outside 
of  the  Fort  opened  during  the  morning  on  Goat’s 
Point,  whither  the  enemy  directed  his  hottest 
fire.  At  about  one  o’clock,  the  halyards  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  flagstaff  were  shot  away,  and  the  flag 
came  down,  but  it  was  immediately  raised  in  a 
less  conspicuous  place.  During  the  afternoon,  an 
embrasure  in  the  pancoupe,  on  the  south-east  an¬ 
gle  of  the  Fort,  was  struck  repeatedly,  and  pieces 
of  the  brickwork  observed  to  give  way.  This 
angle  was  the  nearest  point  to  the  batteries,  and 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  magazine  of  Fort  Pulas¬ 
ki —  a  fact  well  known  to  us  from  plans  of  the 
work  in  our  possession.  Afterward  all  the  efforts 
to  effect  a  breach  were  directed  to  this  spot. 
Several  of  the  guns,  however,  which  were  most 


relied  on  to  accomplish  this  object,  were  out  of 
order;  the  mortar-shells  were  observed  to  fall 
mostly  wide  of  the  mark  ;  and  no  remarkable  re¬ 
sult  could  be  noticed  even  when  one  fell  within 
the  Fort.  Numerous  marks,  however,  all  along 
both  faces  of  the  work  which  were  exposed,  told 
of  the  force  and  accuracy  of  our  firing.  By 
night-fall,  the  breach  was  so  far  effected  that  it 
was  evident  to  all  it  could  eventually  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  practicable  one.  The  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  was  discontinued  at  dark,  three  mortar-bat¬ 
teries  firing  one  shell  each  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes  all  night  long,  so  as  to  worry  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  prevent  his  making  any  attempt  to  stop 
the  breach  or  otherwise  repair  his  damages,  but 
without  any  idea  of  doing  him  material  harm. 
Several  of  his  guns  had  evidently  been  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  others  silenced,  during  the  day.  The 
breach  had  been  commenced,  but  on  the  whole 
the  result  did  not  seem  especially  encouraging. 
It  might  be  less  considerable  than  we  flattered 
ourselves,  and  the  mortar  firing  had  certainly  not 
been  a  success ;  we  were  unable  to  know  how 
great  was  the  damage  we  had  inflicted ;  we  had, 
however,  lost  no  men,  and  had  no  gun  dismount¬ 
ed  ;  but  for  all  that  we  could  tell,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  might  last  as  long  as  that  of  Island  Num¬ 
ber  Ten.  The  men  and  officers  were  very  thor¬ 
oughly  tired,  with  the  absolute  work  they  had 
undergone,  and  the  still  more  fatiguing  excite¬ 
ments  ;  few  had  had  time  to  eat  or  drink ;  many, 
however,  had  night  duties  to  perform.  Strong- 
infantry  pickets  were  placed,  and  still  stronger 
supports,  lest  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  garrison,  or  to  distract  us  by  some  un¬ 
expected  attack,  and  many  of  the  preparations 
necessary  for  the  first  day’s  firing,  were  renew¬ 
ed  in  anticipation  of  the  second. 

The  bombardment  on  the  first  day  began  at 
about  half-past  seven  o’clock;  the  firing  had  been 
kept  up  all  night,  as  I  have  said,  one  shell  thrown 
every  five  minutes  ;  but  shortly  after  daybreak 
all  our  batteries  were  opened  again.  The  reply 
was  more  vigorous  than  on  the  day  before.  On 
one  side  every  gun  was  in  readiness,  and  did 
good  service.  The  great  columbiads  under  Capt. 
Pelouze  were  especially  effective ;  they  certainly 
shook  the  walls  of  old  Pulaski,  and  demoralized 
them  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  along  our 
line  the  firing  was  more  rapid  and  more  accurate ; 
I  frequently  counted  five  shots  striking  within 
his  walls  within  five  seconds,  and  sometimes  the 
Fort  was  struck  as  often  as  seven  times  within 
as  many  seconds.  Rebel  officers  told  me  after¬ 
ward  that,  on  an  average,  one  out  of  three  of  the 
shots  that  were  fired  took  effect,  and  that  during 
all  of  the  second  day  one  shot  or  shell  every 
minute  was  the  average  they  received.  Early 
this  morning,  Capt.  Seldeneck,  of  battery  Sigel, 
was  relieved,  and  Capt.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  of  the 
frigate  Wabash,  with  a  portion  of  the  Wabash’s 
crew,  worked  several  of  the  guns  of  this  battery 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fight.  At  the  same 
time  Capt.  Turner,  Chief  of  Commissary  on  Gen. 
Hunter’s  staff,  and  Lieut.  Wilson,  undertook  to 
drill  a  detachment  of  the  Eighth  Maine  Volun- 
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teers,  (Col.  Rust.)  These  men  were  utterly  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  duties,  knew  not  even  the  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  pieces,  but  they 
went  to  work,  were  drilled  under  fire ,  and  in 
tvventy  minutes  were  able  to  serve  their  guns 
with  more  than  tolerable  accuracy,  and  did  some 
of  the  most  effective  service  during  that  day. 
This  same  regiment  lay  not  more  than  half' a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  battery  Halleck  for  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  engagement,  covered  only  by 
some  brushwood,  but  perfectly  content  with  their 
exposed  position,  because  they  were  told  that  it 
might  prove  eminently  an  important  one. 

.  Early  on  the  second  day,  especial  attention  was 
directed  toward  the  breach ;  every  gun  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pancoupe  was  trained 
that  way,  and  the  aperture  began  soon  to  show 
the  effects.  In  an  hour  or  two,  it  became  large 
enough  for  two  men  to  enter  abreast,  and  the 
nearest  embrasure  on  its  left  was  also  considera¬ 
bly  enlarged.  Meanwhile,  all  the  other  effects 
of  the  day  before  were  enhanced ;  shots  struck 
all  over  the  two  exposed  faces  of  the  Fort ;  the 
two  mortar-batteries  on  the  shore  of  Cockspur 
Island  were  silenced,  and  several  of  the  case¬ 
mate  guns  were  struck,  through  the  embrasures. 
A  man  was  hurt  in  battery  Scott,  on  this  morn- 
Eig,  by  a  shell,  which  fell  almost  vertically  into 
the  battery,  and  exploded,  striking  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  in  the  head,  side,  and  leg,  horribly  wound¬ 
ing  him,  and  burying  another  with  fragments  of 
the  revetment.  The  wounded  man  soon  after¬ 
ward  died;  the  other  was  unhurt.  This  was 
the  only  casualty  of  the  action  on  our  side,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  lieutenant  received  a  slight  blow  in 
the  jaw.  The  battery  put  up  by  Gen.  Yiele,  on 
Long  Island,  opened  tire  this  morning,  and  was 
sufficiently  vigorous  in  its  compliments  to  merit 
and  receive  repeated  replies,  and  affording  good 
service  by  the  destruction  it  occasioned.  The 
gunboat  Norwich,  lying  somewhere  on  the  right 
of  the  Fort,  in  the  direction  of  the  sunken  hulk 
of  which  I  have  previously  spoken,  also  became 
engaged— the  distance  must,  however,  have  beon 
too  great  for  her  to  have  rendered  any  special  as¬ 
sistance  ;  still  she,  too,  got  an  occasional  answer 
from  the  garrison.  .  On  this  day  clouds  of  red 
dust  were  seen  to  rise  more  frequently  from  the 
Fort,  indicating  that  the  brickwork  of  which  it 
is  constructed  was  hit,  and  after  a  while  the 
great  breach  became  so  large  that  the  propriety 
of  a  storming  party  was  discussed.  The  lower 
part  of  the  aperture  was  partly  filled  by  the  de¬ 
bris  that  fell  from  above ;  the  arch  of  the  case¬ 
mate  was  not  only  laid  bare,  but  evidently 
shaken,  and  a  gun  in  barbette,  immediately  over 
the  breach,  was  tottering  and  ready  to  tumble 
below.  I  he  breach  by  its  side  was  also  mo¬ 

mently  becoming  wider,  and  just  as  Gen.  Ben- 
ham  was  questioning  whether  a  messenger  should 
not  be  sent  to  demand  even  the  surrender  before 
risking  so  great  a  loss  of  human  life  as  must 
have  been  incurred  in  an  assault,  the  rebel  flag 
on  old  Pulaski  was  lowered  half-way,  and  a  final 
gun  fired  from  a  casemate  in  the  Fort.  As  the 
flag  was  not  completely  hauled  down,  uncertain¬ 


ty  was  felt  on  our  side  for  a  moment,  but  all  fir¬ 
ing  oidered  at  once  to  cease.  In  a  moment  more 
the  white  flag  was  raised,  and  amid  cheer  after 
cheer,  all  along  the  batteries  on  Tybee,  down 
came  the  stars  and  bars.  It  was  the  eleventh 
of  April,  a  year  to  a  day  from  that  time  when 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  dishonored  by 
Americans. 

General  Hunter  was  aboard  the  McClellan, 
with  his  aids,  watching  the  engagement.  Gens. 
Benham  and  Gilmore  were  ashore,  and  rode 
rapidly  out  to  Goat’s  Point.  It  was  some  mo¬ 
ments  before  we  could  believe  that  the  Fort  had 
really  struck  its  colors,  and  that  what  we  had 
been  hoping  for  and  laboring  for,  and  fighting  for 
so  long,  was  actually  accomplished.  Those  who 
had  known  of  these  endeavors  from  the  start 
shook  hands,  and  as  General  Gilmore  rode  alon" 
the  men  cheered  him  lustily.  They  knew  how 
much  of  the  credit  of  this  result  was  due  to  him. 
Immediately  upon  arriving  at  Goat’s  Point,  Gen 
Gilmore,  with  his  Aids,  Capt.  Adam  Badeau  and 
Col.  Rust,  entered  a  boat  and  put  off  for  the 
Fort.  Their  passage  was  rough ;  the  way  had 
never  been  travelled  before  by  Union  sailors  since 
our  arrival ;  the  channel  was  unknown,  and  the 
skiff  got  aground.  The  heavy  sea  struck  her, 
and  she  nearly  swamped,  but  the  crew  rowed 
lard,  and  the  Aid  and  the  Colonel  bailed  out  the 
water  with  their  hats,  and,  soaking  with  the  salt 
tides  of  the  Savannah,  the  party  landed  on  Cock¬ 
spur  Island.  A  long  wooden  causeway  extends 
over  the  marsh  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  up 
to  the  Fort.  Badeau  was  sent  in  advance,  bear¬ 
ing  a  white  flag,  to  meet  the  rebel  officer  who 
was  approaching.  This  proved  to  be  Capt.  Sims, 
of  the  Georgia  Volunteers,  and  lately  editor  of 
the  Savannah  Republican.  He  apologized  for  the 
delay,  and  said  he  had  supposed  that  the  Union 
]arty  was  to  land  at  another  wharf;  he  was 
taken  up  to  Gen.  Gilmore,  introduced,  and  then 
led  the  party  back  to  the  Fort.  At  the  entrance 
stood  Colonel  Olmstead,  the  commandant.  He 
showed  the  way  to  his  own  quarters,  having  pre¬ 
viously  requested  that  several  National  officers 
who  were  approaching,  might,'  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  be  desired  to  remain  outside  until  the 
preliminaries  were  adjusted.  This  was  accorded 
him,  and  an  interview  of  an  hour  took  place  at 
which  only  himself  and  General  Gilmore  were 
present.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  having 
been  settled,  Gen.  Gilmore  was  shown  over  the 
Fort  by.  the  Colonel,  and  then  took  his  leave,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Col.  Rust.  Messengers  from  Gen. 
Hunter  had  .meantime  arrived.  These,  together 
with  Gen.  Gilmore’s  Aid,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
Fort  under  the  escort  of  Col.  Olmstead,  who  in¬ 
troduced  us  to  his  officers,  and  were  the  only 
persons  present  when  the  swords  were  delivered. 
Major  Ilalpin.e,  as  the  representative  of  General 
Hunter,  received  the  weapons.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  Colonel’s  headquarters,  all 
standing.  It  was  just  at  dark,  and  the  candles 
gave  only  a  half-light;  the  weapons  were  laid  on 
a  table,  each  officer  advancing  in  turn,  according 
to  his  rank,  and  mentioning  his  name  and  title” 
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nearly  every  one  added  some  remark ;  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  was  dignified :  “  I  yield  my  sword,  but  I 
trust  I  have  not  disgraced  it.”  Some  of  the 
others  were  not  equally  felicitous.  Major  Hal- 
pine,  in  reply,  spoke  gracefully  of  the  painfulness 
of  the  duty  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform — 
to  receive  the  swords  of  men  who  had  shown  by 
their  bravery  that  they  deserved  to  wear  them. 
The  scene  was  touching,  for  however  unrighteous 
the  cause  in  which  these  men  had  been  engaged, 
they  thought  it  was  their  country’s,  and  they 
had  risked  their  lives  for  it.  The  condition  of 
the  Fort  showed  that  they  were  brave  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  was  the  best  justification  of  their  defeat. 
As  soon  as  the  surrender  was  complete,  Colonel 
Olmstead  turned  to  his  officers  and  began  mak¬ 
ing  some  remarks  to  them,  upon  which  his  cap- 
tors  withdrew.  The  American  flag  was  then 
raised  on  the  ramparts,  and  Pulaski  became  again 
part  of  the  possessions,  as  well  as  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  of  the  Union. 

The  arms  of  the  privates  had  been  previously 
stacked  on  the  parade,  and  the  men  marched  to 
quarters.  Both  officers  and  men  were  allowed 
to  remain  all  night  in  their  usual  quarters.  The 
interior  of  the  Fort  presented  a  sorry  sight. 
Blindages  had  been  put  up  extending  on  all  sides 
of  the  rampart,  and  a  part  rendered  bomb-proof ; 
but  shot  and  shell  had  burst  through  many  of 
them,  had  knocked  in  walls,  had  broken  down 
stairways,  entered  casemates,  upset  guns,  and 
piled  up  masses  of  rubbish  and  debris  all  around. 
Seven  guns  on  the  parapet  were  dismounted, 
nearly  every  traverse  had  been  struck  and  partly 
torn  to  pieces ;  all  the  passage  -  ways  were  ob¬ 
structed  by  piles  of  stones  and  fallen  timber ;  the 
magazine  had  been  struck,  and  part  of  its  outer 
casing  of  brick  torn  away,  while  at  the  breach 
the  havoc  was,  of  course,  greatest  of  all.  The 
breach  was  quite  practicable,  and  so  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  commandant ;  the  ditch,  sixty  feet 
across,  was  more  than  half  filled  up  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  had  fallen,  and  half  a  dozen  men 
abreast  could  have  entered  the  aperture.  The 
Colonel  declared,  however,  that  he  should  have 
held  out  until  nightfall  had  the  magazine  not  been 
struck.  This,  of  course,  settled  his  fate,  and  ren¬ 
dered  any  prolonged  resistance  a  useless  risk  of 
life.  Forty  thousand  pounds  of  powder,  seven 
thousand  shot  and  shell,  and  forty-seven  guns, 
were  captured.  The  prisoners  were  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  in  number,  and  belonged  to  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  the  Oglethorpe  light  infantry, 
and  to  a  German  regiment.  They  seemed  an  in¬ 
telligent  set  of  men,  and  many  of  them  declared 
themselves  staunch  secessionists.  They  cheered 
their  officers  when  mustered  for  the  last  time  un¬ 
der  arms.  The  officers  were  various  in  character 
and  apparently  in  position.  The  Colonel  excited 
the  sympathies  of  his  captors  by  a  bearing  at 
once  soldierly  and  subdued.  The  officers  invited 
the  Unionists  to  their  quarters,  whore  several 
took  supper,  and  some  even  slept  with  the  reb¬ 
els  whom  they  had  been  fighting  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore.  There  was  no  bitterness  apparent  on  either 


side ;  no  desire  to  introduce  personal  animosi¬ 
ties. 

The  rebels  had  some  three  or  four  men  badly 
wounded,  but  none  killed.  One  officer,  Adjutant 
Hopkins,  was  hurt  by  dust  or  cement  falling  in 
his  eyes.  They  represent  that  they  knew  of  our 
proceedings  at  Tybee,  and  thought  it  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  interrupt  them ;  they  had  not  anticipated 
that  their  walls  could  be  breached ;  and,  indeed,  as 
such  an  event  in  breaching,  at  the  distance  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  yards,  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed  in  war,  this  expectation  is  not  surprising. 
They  assured  us  that  most  of  our  mortar-shells 
flew  wide  of  the  works,  and  that  most  of  those 
which  struck  did  little  damage.  In  proof,  they 
showed  places  on  the  ramparts  where  these  enor¬ 
mous  missiles  had  exploded,  and  yet  not  forced 
their  way  further  than  the  arch  of  the  casemates. 
In  no  instance  had  they  sustained  any  material 
injury  from  one  of  these  shells.  If  several  had 
chanced,  however,  to  strike  in  the  same  spot; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  range  could  have  been  got 
and  then  kept,  a  different  story  might  have  been 
told.  As  it  was,  the  universal  report  among  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  was,  that  the  James  projectiles  did 
the  effective  breaching ;  that  the  accuracy  of 
their  firing  was  wonderful,  and  the  force  of  the 
shock  irresistible.  Frequently  half  a  dozen  would 
follow  in  succession,  in  the  same  place.  The 
projectiles  were  entirely  new  to  the  garrison  ; 
they  called  them  cart-wheels.  The  columbiads, 
however,  undoubtedly  weakened  the  walls,  and 
made  them  more  susceptible  to  the  shock  of  other 
missiles.  The  rebels  say  they  sent  off  a  messen¬ 
ger  through  the  swamps  to  Savannah,  with  news 
of  the  surrender,  immediately  after  hauling  down 
the  flag.  They  remained  in  the  Fort  during  the 
next  day,  when  Gens.  Hunter,  Benham  and  Gil¬ 
more  visited  it.  Colonel  Terry,  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut,  is  now  in  command,  having  come 
over  wdth  his  regiment  on  the  night  of  the  sur¬ 
render.  He  and  his  men  well  deserve  the  hon¬ 
or,  for  their  services  have  been  untiring  and  im¬ 
portant  throughout  the  entire  investment,  and 
during  the  actual  bombardment. 

On  Sunday,  the  thirteenth,  the  prisoners  were 
divided  into  two  parties ;  the  officers  and  about 
two  thirds  of  the  men  were  placed  in  the  Ben  De 
Ford,  the  remainder  on  the  Honduras,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  Bay  Point.  Here  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Star  of  the  South  and  the  McClellan,  for 
transportation  to  Fort  Columbus,  New-York  har¬ 
bor.  As  the  McClellan  was  leaving  the  wharf, 
a  sad  procession  marched  dowm,  in  dust)'-  and 
shabby  gray  uniforms,  unarmed,  each  man  bear¬ 
ing  his  bundle.  Just  so  I  had  seen  them  come 
out  of  Fort  Pulaski,  where  they  had  flaunted 
their  flag  in  our  faces  so  long ;  but  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  waving  in  their  old  place  again, 
though  over  dilapidated  walls,  and  those  who 
fought  against  the  nation  had  been  made  to  feel 
that  the  nation  had  might  as  well  as  right  on  its 
side.  Still,  when  I  saw  the  dingy  crowd  on  the 
McClellan  sailing  off  into  imprisonment,  and 
silently  waving  their  hats  and  garments  to  an- 
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other  tearful  and  silent  throng  on  the  Star  of  the 
South,  who  quietly  returned  the  cheerless  salute, 
I  coul  1  not  but  feel  that  the  way  of  the  rebel  is 
^ard>  —JV.  T.  Times. 

REBEL  ACCOUNT. 

.Corporal.  Law  arrived  in  the  Fort,  in  company 
with  the  signal  man,  whom  he  went  to  pilot,  at 
five  o’clock  Friday  morning,  the  day  of  the  sur¬ 
render.  He  remained  inside  the  works  during 
the  whole  of  the  bombardment  on  that  day,  and 
left  as  the  flag  was  lowered,  making  his  way  to 
the  South  Wharf  as  the  enemy’s  steamer  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  north  landing.  When  the  bom¬ 
bardment  commenced  on  Thursday,  none  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  on  Tybee  were  visible,  except 
from  the  smoke  which  pointed  out  the  different 
localities  to  our  garrison.  The  shot  and  shell 
from  the  Fort  soon  removed  all  obstacles  of  trees 
and  sand,  when  all  were  discernible.  They  were 
four  in  number — two  mortar,  one  rifle,  and  one 
Parrott  gun  —  the  last  mentioned  being  a  short 
distance  above  the  burnt  chimneys  opposite  to 
King’s  Landing.  They  all  bore  chiefly  on  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Fort. 

The  firing  of  the  enemy  on  Thursday  was  not 
so  effective  as  to  create  an  apprehension  that  the 
work  would  fall.  The  enemy  were  obtaining  the 
range  of  their  guns  for  the  operations  of  night 
and  the  day  following.  Most  of  their  shells  fell 
outside  the  Fort,  tearing  up  the  earth  in  every 
direction.  The  yard  of  the  V,  or  demiloon,  on 
the  west  side,  was  ploughed  up  as  if  dug  into 
pits,  by  the  shell  which  went  over  the  Fort.  Still 
a  large  breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the 
rifled  guns  poured  shot  and  shell  through  it,  ut¬ 
terly  demolishing  the  bomb-proof  timbers  and 
damaging  the  officers’  quarters.  The  north-east 
casemates  were  all  in  which  the  garrison  could 
bunk  with  any  security  whatever,  through  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  though  but  little  sleep  was  enjoyed, 
as  the  enemy  threw  twelve  shells  per  hour  into 
the  Fort  until  daylight.  These  facts  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

Corporal  Law  witnessed  the  whole  of  Friday’s 
fight  for  himself,  mingling  freely  with  the  garri¬ 
son  throughout  the  terrible  scene.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  his  account  on  paper.  The  firing 
from  both  sides  was  equally  rapid  and  destruc” 
tive,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  On  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  one  mortar-battery  was  completely 
silenced,  a  portion  of  the  rifle-battery,  and  seven 
out  of  the  ten  guns  of  the  Parrott  battery  dis¬ 
mounted.  One  mortar  had  been  planted  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Cockspur,  on  the  night 
ol  W  ednesday,  but  this  was  silenced  early  in  the 
fight,  and  seven  kegs  of  their  powder  captured. 

At  the  close  of  the  fight  all  the  parapet-guns 
were  dismounted  except  three  — two  ten -inch 
columbiads,  known  as  “Beauregard”  and  “Jeff 
Davis,”  but  one  of  which  bore  on  the  Island,  and 
a  rifle-cannon.  Every  casemate-gun  in  the  south¬ 
east  section  of  the  Fort,  from  No.  Seven  to  No. 
Thirteen,  including  all  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy’s  batteries  except  one^wero 
dismounted,  and  the  casemate  walls  breached,  in 


almost  every  instance,  to  the  top  of  the  arch- 
say  between  five  and  six  feet  in  width.  The 
moat  outside  was  so  filled  with  brick  and  mortar 
that  one  could  have  passed  over  dry-shod.  The 
officers’,  quarters  were  torn  to  pieces,  the  bomb- 
pi  oof  timbers  scattered  in  every  direction  over 
the  yard,  and  the  gates  to  the  entrance  knocked 
off.  The  parapet  walls  on  the  Tybee  side  were 
all  gone,  in  many  places  down  to  the  level  of  the 
earth,  on  the  casemates.  The  protection  to  the 
magazine  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Fort  had 
all.  been  shot  away,  the  entire  corner  of  the  mag¬ 
azine,  next  to  the  passage-way,  was  shot  off,  and 
the  powder  exposed,  while  three  shot  had  actu¬ 
ally  penetrated  the  chamber;  of  this  Corporal 
Law  is  positive,  for  he  examined  it  for  himself 
before  leaving. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Col. 
Olmstead  called  a  council  of  officers  in  a  case¬ 
mate.,  and,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  all 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  a  capitulation,  in 
order  to  save,  the  garrison  from  utter  destruction 
by  an  explosion,  which  was  momentarily  threat¬ 
ened.  Accordingly,  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  the  men 
were  called  from  the  guns  and  the  flag  lowered. 

Early  in  the  day  Col.  Olmstead  had  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  silence  every  battery  on  the 
Island,  and  to  this  end  he  determined,  when 
night  came  and  the  enemy’s  fire  was  slackened, 
to  change  the  position  of  all  his  heavy  guns,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  As  the 
day  progressed,  however,  his  situation  became 
desperate,  and  he  was  forced  to  yield  under  the 
circumstances  stated. 

Corporal  Law  witnessed  the  whole  fight  of  Fri- 
day,  and  says  a  braver  and  more  determined  gar¬ 
rison  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Every  man  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  there 
being  few  guns  that  bore  on  the  enemy,  there  was 
a  continued  contest  as  to  who  should  man  them. 

M  hen  volunteers  were  called  for  to  perform  any 
laborious  duty,  there  was  a  rush  of  the  men  from 
every. company  in  the  Fort.  All  did  their  duty, 
and  did  it  fearlessly,  throughout  the  engagement' 
and  to  the  very  moment  of  the  capitulation.’ 
Among  the  last  guns  fired  were  those  on  the 
parapet,  and  the  men  stood  there  exposed  to  a 
storm  of  iron  hail  to  the  last.  All  this  our  in¬ 
formant  says,  Col.  Olmstead  and  his  officers  will 
verify  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of  bein<>- 
heard.  ° 

Corporal  Law  saw  the  wounded.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wise  Guards,  had  one  leg  shot  off 
and  the  other  badly  crushed.  One  Oglethorpe 
lost  an  arm  and  had  the  other  shattered,  and 
shoulder  badly  damaged;  thinks  he  could  not 
survive.  Another  Oglethorpe  lost  a  hand.  A 
member  of  another  company,  not  recollected,  lost 
a  foot.  He  intended  getting  a  list  of  names  and 
particulars  to  bring  up  at  night,  not  anticipating 
so  early  a  surrender.  Sergeant-Major  Lewis  told 
him  none  ol  the  Savannah  boys  were  seriously 
hurt.  Col.  Olmstead  also  told  him  he  would 
send  up  a  report  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  opera¬ 
tions,  but  the  enemy’s  movements  toward  the 
Fort  were  so  rapid,  after  the  flag  was  lowered,  he 
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being  under  no  obligations  to  remain,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  garrison,  he  had  no  time  to  wait 
for  it,  and  then  made  his  escape. 

It  may  be  considered  strange  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  no  more  damage  was  sustained  by 
the  garrison.  It  is  a  mystery,  but  not  incredible, 
after  the  experience  of  Moultrie  and  Sumter. 

— Savannah  Republican ,  April  23. 


Doc.  127. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  sig¬ 
nal  victories  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  engaged 
in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the  dangers 
of  foreign  intervention  and  invasion. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that,  at  their  next  weekly  as¬ 
semblages  in  their  accustomed  places  of  public 
worship  which  shall  occur  after  the  notice  of  this 
proclamation  shall  have  been  received,  they  espe¬ 
cially  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  our 
heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings  ; 
that  they  then  and  there  implore  spiritual  conso¬ 
lation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of 
sedition  and  civil  war,  and  that  they  reverently 
invoke  the  divine  guidance  for  our  national  coun¬ 
sels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in 
the  restoration  of  peace,  harmony,  and  unity 
throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  fraternal  relations  among  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 

By  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Doc.  128. 

RECEPTION  OF  T1IE  HEROES  OF  THE 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  CUMBERLAND, 

AT  NEW-YORK,  APRIL  10,  1802. 

At  five  o’clock,  about  a  hundred  of  the  crews 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  fifty  marines 
and  as  many  sailors,  formed  at  the  Navy-Yard, 
in  Brooklyn,  and,  with  the  band  of  the  Nortli- 
Carolina  at  their  head,  crossed  Fulton  ferry  and 
marched  up  Broadway  to  Fourteenth  street, 
reaching  the  Academy  at  half-past  six  o’clock. 
The  doors  opened  to  the  public  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  long  before  eight  the  house  was  densely 
crowded.  The  time  was  pleasantly  beguiled  by 

Vol.  IV.— Doc.  30 


the  band,  who  executed  portions  of  the  Traviata, 
Lucrezia  Borgia ,  and  II  Daneo.  Over  the  stage 
was  a  white  flag  edged  with  blue,  on  which  was  : 

#  # 

<§>  Welcome  Brave;  Defenders  of  the  <§> 

<§>  Flag  of  our  Country.  <§>  ‘ 

<%>  # 

While  on  either  hand  were  similar  flags,  bearing 
the  words  “Cumberland”  and  “Congress.”  The 
proscenium  boxes  were  gaily  decorated  with  the 
banner  of  liberty,  and  around  the  amphitheatre 
the  signal-flags  of  a  man-of-war  were  suspended. 

The  sailors  and  marines  marched  in,  and  were 
received  with  hearty  rounds  of  applause,  the 
whole  house  rising  to  receive  them.  After  they 
were  seated,  three  cheers  were  given  them,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  boatswain’s  whistle,  which 
was  repeated  as  if  from  below  on  shipboard, 
Chancellor  Ferris,  of  the  University,  offered 
prayer. 

The  Chairman,  Pelatiah  Perit,  Esq.,  then  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  assembled 
this  evening  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  the  sur¬ 
viving  officers  and  sailors  of  the  frigates  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Congress,  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
engagement  with  the  iron-clad  ship  Merrimac  on 
the  eighth  ultimo.  Fighting  to  every  disadvan 
tage,  they  stood  to  their  guns  until,  submerged 
in  water,  they  could  be  fired  no  longer,  and  then 
escaped  with  their  lives,  with  the  loss  of  everything 
else  but  their  honor.  The  flag  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  was  never  struck,  and  still  floats  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  killed  and  wounded  went 
down  with  the  sinking  ships,  and  were  buried  in 
a  watery  grave.  They  will  ever  be  remembered 
with  honor,  as  heroes  wflio  have  given  their  lives 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  country.  This  crowded  as¬ 
semblage  gives  evidence  that  their  widows  and 
orphans  will  be  remembered  by  a  grateful  nation. 
The  record  of  the  sailor  has  ever  been  an  honor¬ 
able  one  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  inured  to 
hardship,  trained  to  strict  discipline,  they  are 
ever  ready  at  the  call  of  their  country  to  face  dan¬ 
ger  in  any  form.  We  owe  to  them  our  unpre¬ 
cedented  commercial  advancement ;  wm  owe  to 
them  most  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  w'hich  we 
enjoy ;  we  owe  to  them  our  naval  triumphs.  In 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  navy  of  England,  our  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  launched  forth  from  every 
port,  and  gained  laurels  in  every  engagement 
with  the  enemy.  In  the  civil  war  now  raging, 
they  have  been  prompt  to  obey  the  call  of  their 
country,  and  among  the  most  distinguished  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  campaign  have  been  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  navy.  The  names  of  Foote, 
[cheers,]  Stringham,  [applause,]  and  Du  Pont 
[cheering]  will  ever  stand  prominent  in  the 
history  of  our  nation.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  officially  announced  that, 
while  many  officers  had  gone  over  to  the  re¬ 
bellion,  not  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  or  a  sailor 
in  the  navy  had  ever  proved  a  traitor.  IV  hat 
a  noble  tribute  to  a  faithful  people  1  Such  are 
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the  men  whom  we  have  invited  to  meet  us  this 
evening.  Such  are  the  men  who  ought  ever  to 
receive  our  sympathies  and  our  efforts  for  their 
good.  And  I  am  sufe  that  every  heart  in  this 
assembly  will  respond  to  me  when  I  give  them  a 
cordial  welcome. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Perit’s  address,  he  formal¬ 
ly  introduced  the  sailors,  and,  amid  tumultuous 
applause  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  the 
audience,  a  huge  flag  was  run  up  from  the  stage 
the  sailors  saluting  it  with  three  cheers. 

The  band  played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  who  was  then  intro¬ 
duced,  said  that  he  was  proud  of  New- York,  and 
of  these  heroic  men. 

At  his  call  and  the  boatswain’s  Jack  gave  the 
flag  three  cheers  again,  and  New-York  gave  Jack 
“  three  cheers  and  a  New-York  tiger.” 

Dr.  Hitchcock  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  dark 
daj^s  of  a  year  ago,  of  the  iron-faced  and  iron- 
hearted  general  who  saved  the  capital,  and  the 
noble-hearted  man  who  had  made  Sumter  a 
doubly  heroic  word.  He  spoke  of  Bull  Run 
as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  said  that  it  was  the 
navy  that  turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favor. 
He  referred  to  Hatteras,  to  the  elliptic  dance  at 
Port  Royal,  and  good  Parson  Foote,  who  held 
the  rebels  so  long  in  conference  meeting  at 
Island  Number  Ten,  and  when  they  ran  away 
before  the  benediction,  resolute  Dissenter  as  he 
vas,  sent  the  Pope  after  them.  [Laughter.] 
But,  he  said,  we  had  met  to  resolve  that  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  brave  men  who  fell 
in  Hampton  Roads  should  not  suffer.  Those 
men  fought,  not  for  glory,  but  for  duty’s  sake ; 
but  glory  they  should  have.  He  believed  that 
the  providential  care  which  watched  over  us 
"  as  especially  marked  in  the  Yankee  cheese- 
box  on  the  raft  which  entered  Hampton  Roads 
that  Saturday  night.  Fear  not  for  the  Republic. 
The  decree  had  been  registered  in  heaven  that  it 
should  not  perish.  The  Cross  alone  should  float 
above  our  flag,  and  they  should  go  down  together 
shedding  benedictions  on  all  hands  until  the  crack 
of  doom.  These  brave  men  had  taught  us  a  no¬ 
ble  lesson  of  duty.  In  regard  to  this  war,  our 
duty  was  as  plain  as  a  turnpike  road  :  it  was  to 
fight.  If  the  fighting  of  this  hour  did  not  settle 
the  question,  the  duty  of  the  next  hour  was  to 
hgnt,  and  so  on,  fight,  fight,  fight,  until  the  end. 
He  heard  men  on  all  hands  saying  that  we  were 
limning  into  debt  that  we  should  never  pay. 
these  men  had  taught  us  to  fight  and  let  the 
debt  take  care  of  itself.  He  never  knew  a  man 
\\  10  had  a  family  starving,  to  think  twice  about 
incurring  debt  enough  to  feed  them.  Men  said 
the  South  hated  us  and  never  would  love  us  •  we 
might  as  well  let  them  alone.  But  he  never 
knew  a  good  father  to  desist  from  the  punish¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  his  son 
for  fear  of  any  resulting  alienation.  He  inflicted 
the  chastisement  and  let  the  alienation  take  care 
of  itself.  A  great  many  people  also  were  troub¬ 
led  about  the  contrabands.  ’  He  thought  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  this  matter. 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  was  the  good  thereof  as 


well  as  the  evil  thereof.  [Marked  applause.]  In 
conclusion  he  exhorted  all,  by  land  and  sea  to 
do  their  duty  of  fighting  boldly,  and  God  would 
defend  the  right. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  Scott : 

“  I  would  be  most  happy  to  meet  with  you  and 
join  in  felicitating  our  noble  tars,  officers  and 
men,  of  the  frigates  Cumberland  and  Congress 
but  for  my  lameness  and  the  fear  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  would  be  still  more  hurtful  to  me. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“Winfield  Scott.” 

He  also  read  a  letter  from  Capt.  Radford,  which 
contained  at  the  close  a  complimentary  mention 
of  Lieut.  Morris,  who  was  in  command  when  the 
Cumberland  went  down. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  Lieut.  Morris. 

Miss  Maria  Brainerd  sang  a  charming  song _ 

Viva  1  America  —  which  was  very  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded. 

A  sailor  of  the  Cumberland  was  then  intro¬ 
duced.  He  said:  My  friends,  the  task  that  I 
have  before  me  is  at  once  painful  and  pleasant  — 
painful  when  I  think  of  my  lost  shipmates,  and 
pleasant  when  I  see  so  many  smiling  faces  here. 
It  is  my  task  to  detail  as  near  as  I  can  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  our  ship  with  the  Merrimac.  It 
was  about  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  eighth  day  of  March,  when  we  first  saw  the 
Merrimac.  We  beat  to  quarters,  and  so  did  the 
Congress.  She  went  on  the  passage  down  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  instead  of  coming  toward  our 
ship ;  afterward  she  stood  for  the  ship.  As  she 
passed  the  Congress  the  brave  ship  poured  two 
or  three  broadsides  at  her,  but  they  were  not  an}- 
more  than  throwing  peas  or  apples  at  her,  when 
she  came  at  us.  Could  we  have  kept  her  off  at 
arm’s  length  she  never  would  have  taken  us,  but 
she  ran  her  steel  prow  into  us,  when  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  the  man  who  commanded  her,  asked  our  com¬ 
mander:  “Will  you  surrender  ?”  He  answered, 

“  Never  will  I  surrender !”  and  he  took  his  in¬ 
fernal  machine  off  and  ran  it  into  us  amiin.  He 
then  asked  again,  “  Mr.  Morris,”  calling  him  by 
name,  “will  you  surrender  that  ship  ?”  “Nev¬ 
er,”  says  he,  “  if  you  sink  her !”  Then  a  ma¬ 
rine  from  our  ship  drew  a  bead  on  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an,  and  I  rather  think  that  he  is  dead  now.  The 
paper  that  tells  he  was  only  wounded,  I  think, 
tells  an  untruth,  for  the  marine  drew  a  sure  bead 
on  him.  Well,  my  friends,  the  Cumberland  had 
to  go,  and  we  tried  to  do  our  duty,  as  I  hope  that 
every  seaman  that  has  to  come  after  us  will  do 
his  duty  in  like  manner.  [Loud  applause.] 

In  response  to  loud  cries  for  “Morris,”  the 
Chairman  stated  that  Lieut.  Morris  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  Washington. 

A  voice. — What  is  the  sailor’s  name  ? 

The  Chairman — James  Marlow. 

One  of  the  Cumberland’s  crew,  George  McKen- 
ney,  sang  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,  the  crew 
joining  in  the  chorus.  The  song  was  received 
with  vociferous  applause. 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  the  Red,  White, 
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and  Blue,  and  between  parts  first  and  second  of 
the  performance  the  band  played  a  selection  from 
Robert  le  Diable. 

The  Chairman  said  there  had  been  a  request 
from  the  audience  to  see  the  marine  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot ;  he  was  not  present.  His  name  was 
Gates.  It  was  proposed  to  give  three  cheers  for 
Lieut.  Morris. 

The  cheers  were  given  with  a  will,  the  crews 
joining  in  them. 

Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  was  then  introduced. 
With  eloquent  panegyric  upon  the  bravery  of  our 
sailors,  he  prefaced  a  few  words  upon  the  war. 
We  were  now,  he  said,  paying  for  the  remissness 
of  a  whole  generation,  in  sacrifice  which  would 
bring  sorrow  to  thousands  of  hearths,  and  burden 
our  posterity  with  debt.  Having  nothing  but 
praises  for  our  ancestors,  let  us  see  to  it  that  our 
posterity  should  have  something  besides  reproach¬ 
es  for  us.  “  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,”  were  brave  words,  but  these  men  had 
translated  them  into  braver  deeds.  He  believed 
that  the  whole  nation  was  wrought  up  to  this  re¬ 
solve  and  to  this  action — “  Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish,  we  give  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  to  this  war.”  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
bravery  of  these  men.  That  day  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare,  and  so 
long  as  that  should  be  a  science  the  day  would 
be  remembered  as  that  which  saw  the  bravery 
of  the  men  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dramatic  than  the  events 
of  these  two  days.  In  the  results  we  had  this 
paradox,  that  a  tower  which  was  shaken  upon  its 
pivot  with  every  wave,  was  able  to  resist  ordnance 
which  no  rock-built  fort  could  stand.  Mr.  Evarts 
read  an  extract  from  a  Southern  paper  which  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  the  Cumberland’s 
crew.  [“  Three  cheers  for  ’em.”]  After  this,  who 
was  there  who  could  not  give  new  meaning  to  the 
cry,  “  Don’t  give  up  the  ship  ”  ?  It  meant  some¬ 
thing.  It  meant,  “  Don’t  give  up  the  ship,  al¬ 
though  you  go  the  bottom  in  her.”  It  meant : 
“Don’t  give  up  the  good  ship,  the  Constitution  ; 
better  be  buried  beneath  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  than  survive  them.”  [Loud  applause.] 

Mr.  S.  C.  Campbell  then  sang  “The  White 
Squall.” 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Willard,  a 
sailor  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Willard  said  :  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  speaking.  I  am 
not  used  to  it ;  I  have  been  too  long  in  a  man-of- 
war.  I  enlisted  in  a  man-of-war  when  I  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  ;  I  am  now  forty.  I  have 
been  in  one  ever  since.  We  had  been  a  long 
time  in  the  Congress,  waiting  for  the  Merrimac, 
with  the  Cumberland.  I  claim  a  timber-head  in 
both  ships.  I  belonged  to  the  Cumberland  in 
the  destroying  of  the  navy-yard  and  the  ships  at 
Norfolk.  On  the  eighth  of  March,  when  the 
Merrimac  came  out,  we  were  as  tickled  as  a  boy 
would  be  with  his  father  coming  home  with  a  new 
kite  for  him.  [Loud  laughter  and  applause.] 
She  fired  a  gun  at  us.  It  went  clean  through 
the  ship,  and  killed  nobody.  The  next  one  was 


a  shell.  It  came  in  at  a  port-hole,  killed  six  men, 
and  exploded  and  killed  nine  more.  The  next  one 
killed  ten.  Then  she  went  down  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land.  She  had  an  old  grudge  against  her,  and 
she  took  her  hog-fashion,  as  I  should  say.  [Great 
laughter.]  The  Cumberland  fought  her  as  long 
as  she  could.  She  fired  her  spar-deck  guns  at  her 
after  the  gun-deck  was  under  water,  but  the  shot 
had  no  more  effect  than  peas.  She  sunk  the 
Cumberland  in  about  seven  fathoms  of  water 
You  know  what  a  fathom  is —  six  feet.  We  lay 
in  nine  fathoms,  and  it  would  not  do  to  sink  in 
that.  We  slipped  our  cable  and  ran  into  shal¬ 
lower  water,  to  get  our  broadside  on  the  Merri¬ 
mac,  but  we  got  her  bows  on ;  that  gave  them  a 
chance  to  rake  us,  as  they  did.  The  commander 
opened  a  little  port-hole,  and  said  :  “  Smith,  will 
you  surrender  the  ship?”  Says  he:  “No,  not 
as  long  as  I  have  got  a  gun  or  a  man  to  man  it.” 
They  fired  a  broadside.  The  men  moved  the 
dead  bodies  away,  and  manned  the  guns  again. 
They  fired  another  broadside,  and  dismounted 
both  the  guns  and  killed  the  crews.  When  they 
first  went  by  us,  they  sot  us  a-fire  by  a  shell  ex¬ 
ploding  near  the  magazine.  I  know  where  the 
magazine  is ;  you  folks  don’t.  Last  broadside 
she  killed  our  commander,  Mr.  Smith,  our  sail¬ 
ing-master,  and  the  pilot.  We  had  no  chance  at 
all.  W e  were  on  the  spar-deck,  most  of  us ;  the 
other  steamers  firing  at  us,  and  we  dodging  the 
shot ;  no  chance  to  dodge  down  below,  because 
you  could  not  see  the  shot  till  they  were  inside 
of  the  ship.  We  had  no  chance,  and  we  surren¬ 
dered.  The  rebel  officers — we  knowed  ’em  all — 
all  old  playmates,  shipmates — came  home  in  the 
Germantown  with  them  —  all  old  playmates,  but 
rascals  now.  She  left  us,  and  she  went  toward 
Norfolk  to  get  out  of  the  way.  She  returned  in 
the  morning  to  have  what  I’d  call  a  fandango 
with  the  Minnesota,  and  the  first  thing  she  know¬ 
ed,  the  little  bumble-bee,  the  Monitor,  was  there, 
and  she  went  back.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  peo¬ 
ple,  but  there  is  the  flag  that  the  fathers  of  our 
country  left  us,  and  by  the  powers  of  God  above 
us,  we’ll -  [Tremendous  cheering.] 

One  of  the  crew  of  the  Congress,  Walter  M. 
Pierce,  sang  the  “Boatswain’s  Call,”  and  he  was 
loudly  applauded. 

The  Hon.  George  Bancroft  was  next  introduc¬ 
ed.  He  said  we  must  remember  the  wonderful 
condition  in  which  these  brave  men  were  placed 
— not  face  to  face  with  an  equal  enemy,  but  met 
by  a  new  and  untried  power,  that  proved  itself 
vastly  superior  to  anything  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  And  not  only  were  they  unable  to 
resist  the  iron,  but  the  Cumberland  was  so  bad¬ 
ly  wounded  that  they  could  see  how  many  sands 
might  yet  flow  out  before  she  was  destined  to 
go  down.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  our  friends  who  were  with  us  manifested 
that  extraordinary  self-possession  that  led  them 
even  to  the  last  to  continue  the  combat.  These 
men  were  entitled  to  congratulation  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  one  who  had  regard  for  the 
cause  of  Liberty.  Yes,  they  were  the  champions 
of  humanity,  the  champions  of  the  great  cause 
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of  the  people,  the  champions  of  the  great  cause 
of  this  Republic,  and  their  names  should  be  im¬ 
perishable  ;  their  glory  should  never  fade.  The 
greatest  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
Republics  founded  on  the  principle  of  equality  of 
.all  men,  and  should  that  principle  perish  ?  No  ; 
these  men  had  proved  that  it  could  not.  The 
people,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
field,  had  willed  that  it  should  not,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  perpetual  succession.  It  was  then  found¬ 
ed  on  his  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions  that  he  declared  that  their  glory  could 
never  fade  away,  and  that  glory,  while  it  had 
gone  through  the  world  in  one  sense,  still  had  a 
nearer  relation  to  us,  who  were  their  fellow-coun- 
trj'men. .  Where  then  should  be  the  boundary 
of  that  immediate  glory  that  attached  them  to 
their  countrymen  ?  Should  it  be  the  Potomac  ? 
Never.  The  Mississippi?  Never.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  ?  Never  !  Our  country  never  should 
be  less  than  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  the 
name  of  this  vast  assembly,  once  more  he  gave 
thanks  to  them  all.  Let  us  rejoice  that  these 
men  went  down  fighting  to  the  last,  and  that 
when  they  went  down  they  left  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  of  the  Cumberland  flying  at  her  peak ; 
the  emblem  that  no  dangers,  no  perils,  no  ene¬ 
mies,  no  treasons,  not  ocean  itself  could  destroy 
our  liberty.  [Loud  applause.] 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  Capt.  Ericsson,  for 
Lieut.  ^Worden,  and  for  the  President. 

Mr  Kearney  of  the  Congress  then  sang  a  humor¬ 
ous  song  in  praise  of  the  yacht  America,  the  curi¬ 
osity  and  astonishment  of  John  Bull  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  chorus: 

Oh  !  where  did  she  come  from? 

New-York  Town. 

Who’s  the  Captain  of  her  ? 

One  Mr.  Brown  : 

which  the  crew  sang.with  great  gusto.  The  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  audience  found  huge  and  pro¬ 
longed  manifestation,  and  the  jolly  tar  was  called 
back.  He  sang  the  first  verse  of  “  Uncle  Sam  is 
rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm,”  and  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  applause. 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  gave  a  vivid  description 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland  and  Con¬ 
gress,  which  he  witnessed  from  Fortress  Monroe. 
He  should  never  forget  the  shout  which  went  up 
from  the  battlements  of  the  Fortress  when  tho 
arrival  of  the  Monitor  was  announced.  On  the 
next  day  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  Mer- 
1  imac  shook  the  walls  of  the  Fort.  11c  never  felt 
so  strongly  that  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  was 
guiding  the  destinies  of  this  country  as  then. 
Had  the  Monitor  known  what  the  Mei  •rimac  was, 
we  never  should  have  heard  of  the  Mcrrimac 
again.  Had  the  Monitor  been  provided  with  the 
missiles  which  she  now  has,  she  would  have  sunk 
her  in  fifteen  minutes  more.  He  said  to  the  sail¬ 
ors  of  those  vessels  that  we  had  hearts  to  feel  for 
them  ;  if  wounded,  we  would  take  care  of  them  • 
if  they  left  wives  and  children  behind  them,  we 
would  take  care  of  them,  too.  (Cheers.)  The 
reception  wc  had  given  them  to-night  was  but  the 


expression  of  the  country  toward  every  man  who 
returned  from  battle :  Honor  to-night ;  honor  for¬ 
ever. 

In  answer  to  a  call  for  the  officers,  the  Chair¬ 
man  stated  that  there  were  none  present.  He 
said  the  committee,  whose  names  were  announced 
in  the  public  papers,  would  be  happy  to  receive 
funds  to  indemnify  the  losses  of  the  men  of  the 
crew  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
went  down  in  those  ships,  and  he  was  sure  that 
he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  when  he  said 
to  our  brother  sailors  that  their  presence  had 
been  to  us  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
that  we  should  follow  them  wherever  they  went, 
whatever  they  might  encounter. 

Capt.  Charles  H.  Marshall  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
some  recognition  of  the  heroic  and  gallant  con¬ 
duct  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  frigates  Cum- 
berland  and  Congress  during  the  late  engagement 
at  Hampton  Roads,  is  eminently  due  from  the 
Government,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Navy  Department  to  prepare  a  suitable  medal  to 
be  presented  to  each  of  the  surviving  officers  and 
men  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

Resolved ,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  signed 
by  tho  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  meeting, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


Doc.  12!). 

OCCUPATION  OF  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 
APRIL  11,  1802. 

. A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  march  and 
occupation : 

W e  have  achieved  a  victory  which,  although 
bloodless,  must  be  attended  by  such  important 
results  as  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
main  line,  and  for  all  practical  military  purposes, 
tho  only  line  of  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  western  armies  of  tho  enemy  is  in 
our  hands.  To  General  Mitchel  and  his ’brave 
troops  belongs  the  distinguished  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  great  Charleston  and 
Memphis  Railroad,  and  the  first  to  break  through 
the  rebels  boasted  lino  of  defence,  extending  from 
Chattanooga  to  Corinth. 

The  advance  from  Fayetteville  to  Huntsville 
was  made  with  the  full  expectation  that  at  the 
latter  place  there  would  be  a  terrible  struggle. 
Every  one  knew  the  importance  of  the  railroad 
to  the  enemy  ;  every  one  supposed  that  they 
would  guard  it  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and 
every  one  predicted  that  tho  division  of  our  army 
which  should  first  reach  it,  would  be  met  with 
the  sternest  determination,  and  would  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  this  great  channel  of  communication, 
oidy  by  a  costly  expenditure  of  blood.  Wo  all 
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perfectly  understood,  too,  that  the  rebels  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  upon  this  road  nearly  all  the  rolling 
stock  of  all  the  railroads  from  Bowling  Green 
southward,  besides  what  legitimately  belonged  to 
the  road  itself;  and  that  they  could  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  facility,  concentrate  at  any 
threatened  point,  whatever  forces  they  had  at 
command.  We  did  not  know  but  that  the  rebel 
army  of  the  Potomac,  concluding  to  abandon 
Virginia  and  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  would  be  pouring  in  overwhelming  force 
down  the  East-Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  should  be  advancing 
upon  Huntsville.  We  could  not  tell  but  that  our 
main  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth,  would 
suffer  some  serious  reverse,  in  wrhich  case  we  were 
inevitably  lost. 

But,  in  case  we  should  le  successful — in  case 
we  should  break  the  enemy’s  famous  line,  we 
knew  how  important  would  be  the  consequences. 
There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  General 
Mitchel  is  not  the  man  to  hesitate,  even  if  there 
were. 

The  order  to  march  from  Fayetteville  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  pleasure  —  a  pleasure  which  was 
slightly  alloyed  with  regret,  that  we  had  not  de¬ 
stroyed  the  town.  It  is  a  miserable  little  seces¬ 
sion  hole,  and  the  shameful  insult  that  had  been 
offered  to  our  flag  of  truce,  combined  with  the 
threatening  and  scowling  looks  of  the  inhabitants 
■whenever  they  showed  themselves  at  the  win¬ 
dows  of  their  houses,  to  which  General  Mitchel 
had  ordered  them,  had  pretty  thoroughly  angered 
us  against  them,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased 
our  boys  better  than  to  have  given  the  rascals  a 
lesson  which  would  never  have  departed  from 
their  memory,  provided  that  after  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  said  lesson  they  had  any  memory  left. 

Col.  Turchin’s  brigade  and  Simonson’s  battery 
started  from  Fayetteville  at  six  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
Thursday,  and  marched  diligently  until  nine  p.m., 
which  brought  them  to  within  eleven  miles  of 
Huntsville.  Colonel  Sill’s  brigade,  with  Loomis’s 
famous  battery,  followed  closely,  the  other  bri¬ 
gades  at  a  greater  distance. 

The  weather  was  cool,  and  beautiful  for  march¬ 
ing,  on  Thursday,  but  we  had  no  turnpike,  and 
in  places  the  road  was  very  bad.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  about  six  miles  from  Fayette¬ 
ville.  A  series  of  swamps  and  mud-holes  was 
succeeded  by  a  long,  precipitous  and  rocky  hill. 
The  tired  animals  could  not  take  the  wagons  up, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hitch  the  horses 
or  mules  of  two  or  three  teams  to  a  single  wagon, 
and  thus  laboriously  take  them  to  the  top,  one  at 
a  time. 

A  mile  further  on,  our  wray  was  obstructed  by 
another  muddy  tract,  worse  than  the  former :  a 
number  of  wagons  upset,  some  broke  down,  and 
some  stuck  fast;  but  the  troops  moved  steadi¬ 
ly  on. 

It  was  worth  the  looking  to  see  Capt.  Loomis’s 
battery  move  over  these  roads.  Neither  mud, 
nor  rocks,  nor  hills  delayed  them,  but  calmly, 
smoothly,  majestically,  they  moved  forward,  a 
real  impersonation  of  power.  I  was  convinced, 


by  observing  them,  of  how  much  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  foresight  and  care.  The  horses  for 
this  battery  were  selected  mainly  by  Loomis 
himself,  with  great  discrimination,  and  not  one 
was  admitted  which  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
weak  or  unsound.  He  has  lost  but  two  or  three 
horses  during  the  entire  war. 

The  roads  improved  after  this,  and  were  quite 
tolerable  the  remainder  of  the  way. 

A  strong  Union  feeling  was  manifested  after 
we  entered  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  it  was 
mingled  with  many  false  notions  concerning  State 
sovereignty,  and  the  duty  of  submission  thereto. 
One  old  gentleman,  a  planter  with  an  extensive 
estate,  expressed  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Madison  County.  “  It  seemed  like 
tearing  out  my  heart,”  said  he,  “  to  give  up  the 
old  Union,  but  when  Alabama  voted  to  separate, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  sustain  her.”  “  But,” 
I  reminded  him,  “Alabama,  in  attempting  to 
break  up  the  nation,  did  what  she  had  no  right 
to  do.”  “Ah  !”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “  pas¬ 
sion  and  prejudice  blinded  our  eyes  to  that 
truth.”  “Are  you  then  willing,”  I  asked,  “to 
see  the  authority  of  the  National  Government 
restored?”  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “and  to  pray 
from  this  time  forth  that  all  her  people  may  be 
willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance.”  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  press  the  matter  further,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  even  his  final  answer  indi¬ 
cated  his  resolution  to  abide  by  the  action  of  his 
State,  whether  the  majority  of  her  people  be¬ 
came  loyal  or  remained  treasonable.  The  pes¬ 
tiferous  and  fatal  doctrine  that  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  single  State  can  sanctify 
the  crime  of  treason,  must  be  forever  rooted  out 
by  this  war. 

The  negroes  that  we  saw  were  kind  and  friend¬ 
ly,  and  generous  and  benevolent,  even  when  their 
masters  were  most  strongly  “  secesh.” 

The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  southern  part  of  Lincoln  County, 
closely  resemble  those  of  portions  of  the  Northern 
States  ;  but  after  we  reached  the  State  of  Alaba¬ 
ma,  the  vast  cotton  plantations,  the  grand  coun¬ 
try  mansions,  with  their  little  villages  of  negro 
huts,  besides  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  with 
which  only  the  well-versed  botanists  in  our  army 
were  acquainted  —  all  reminded  us  that  we  were 
far  from  home. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  State,  we  passed  the 
vast  plantation  of  the  secession  General  L.  P. 
Walker,  extending  along  the  road  for  miles.  The 
mansion  was  utterly  deserted,  and  all  the  furni¬ 
ture  removed.  A  perfect  host  of  negroes  came 
down  to  see  and  to  welcome  us.  They  laughed, 
they  sang,  they  danced  in  their  glee.  I  stopped 
a  moment  to  converse  with  them.  “  By  golly,” 
said  a  fine-looking,  honest  young  negro,  “  Ise  a 
great  notion  to  go  along  with  dis  crowd.  What 
do  you  say,  massa  ?”  “  My  poor  friend,”  I  re¬ 

plied,  “  if  you  did,  you  will  probably  be  turned 
out  of  our  lines  the  first  place  we  encamp.  Some¬ 
body  who  claims  you  will  come  and  take  you 
back  ;  and  then,  besides  being  severely  punished 
for  running  away,  you  will  in  every  respect  be 
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worse  off  than  before.”  The  negro  understood  me. 
“  It  is  very  hard,  massa,”  said  he.  His  voice  fal¬ 
tered  ;  I  saw  that  tears  were  gathering  in  his 
eyes,  and  I  rode  away,  as  my  own  were  growing 
moist  and  dim. 

A  detached  house  upon  Gen.  Walker’s  planta¬ 
tion  was  in  flames  when  I  passed.  It  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  some  of  our  soldiers,  but  whether  ac¬ 
cidentally  or  not,  I  did  not  stop  to  enquire.  One 
of  the  negroes  had  a  heavy  iron  ring  and  bolt 
fastened  to  his  leg.  He  said  he  had  worn  them 
for  more  than  three  months.  A  cavalry-man  de¬ 
scended  quietly  from  his  horse,  knocked  off  the 
fetters,  fastened  them  to  his  saddle,  and  rode 
away.  “  By  Heaven,”  I  heard  him  mutter,  “  I 
would  forfeit  a  year’s  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
transferring  these  to  the  leg  of  the  rascal  who  put 
them  on  that  man  !” 

The  Eighth  brigade,  Colonel  Turchin,  with 
Simonson’s  battery,  did  not  spend  much  time  in 
slumber  Thursday  night.  After  four  hours’  rest, 
they  recommenced  their  march,  and  reached 
Huntsville  at  six  o’clock  on  Friday  morning. 

An  advance  force  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  caval- 
r3r,  together  with  a  section  of  the  battery,  in 
charge  of  Capt.  Simonson  himself,  assisted  by 
Lieut.  M.  Allen,  commanding  the  section,  the 
whole  directed  by  Col.  Kennett,  first  caught  sight 
of  Huntsville,  and  the  lovely  cedar  surrounding 
it.  They  were  advancing  upon  the  doubie-quick, 
when  two  locomotives,  with  trains  attached,  sud¬ 
denly  made  their  appearance  upon  the  railroad. 
They  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  Stevenson. 
A  shot  from  one  of  Simonson’s  guns  brought  the 
first  one  to.  The  Captain  then  turned  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  second.  A  shot  or  two  induced 
it  also  to  haul  up.  In  the  mean  time,  the  engin¬ 
eer  of  the  first  train  was  quietly  getting  on  a  full 
head  of  steam,  and  when  nobody  was  suspecting 
such  a  thing,  he  suddenly  started  off.  The  cav¬ 
alry  went  in  pursuit,  and  actually  chased  the  lo¬ 
comotive  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

A  few  horsemen  tried  their  carbines  upon  the 
second  train,  and  an  unfortunate  colored  person 
received  one  of  the  bullets  in  his  neck.  It  was 
said,  too,  by  the  secesh  that  a  rebel  from  Corinth, 
going  home  slightly  wounded,  was  instantly  killed. 

The  infantry  had  come  up  while  this  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  Colonel  Mihalotzi,  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Illinois,  sent  a  detachment  to  tear  up  a 
portion  of  the  track  in  the  direction  of  Decatur. 
Ihe  escape  of  any  more  trains  was  thus  effectual¬ 
ly  prevented. 

•Three  cavalry-men  rushed  into  the  town,  found 
a  large  number  of  rebel  soldiers  sleeping  in  and 
around  a  number  of  cars,  and  actually  made  pri¬ 
soners  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men,  including 
a  major,  six  captains,  and  three  lieutenants.  The 
most  of  these  fellows  belonged  to  the  Ninth  Loui¬ 
siana  regiment,  and  were  on  their  way  to  join  it 
in  Virginia.  The  major’s  name  was  Cavanaugh. 
His  regiment  did  not  all  reenlist  when  their  time 
of  service  (one  year)  expired,  and  he  had  been 
home  for  recruits,  lie  had  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  was  taking  them 
to  the  Old  Dominion,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his 


regiment.  When  he  found  both  himself  and  his 
recruits  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Yan¬ 
kees,  his  mortification  was  visibly  expressed  all 
over  his  countenance. 

When  our  troops  advanced  into  the  town,  they 
found  they  had  made  a  prize  of  seventeen  loco¬ 
motives,  (sixteen  of  them  in  fine  running  order,) 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  cars,  passenger  and 
freight.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
other  articles  captured,  and  your  readers  may 
estimate  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock. 

The  prisoners  captured  are  a  wretched-looking 
set  of  men,  and  evidently  belong  to  the  lowest 
class  of  Southern  society — which  is,  I  admit,  put¬ 
ting  them  down  pretty ‘low.  They  are  nearly  all 
sick  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
.Many  of  them  say  they  were  forced  to  enlist  ; 
others  admit  that  they  were  influenced  by  lead¬ 
ers  whom  they  believe  to  be  bad  men  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  who  does  not  regret  that  he  was 
induced  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  if  he  were  home  once 
more,  he  would  die  in  his  tracks  before  he  would 
again  consent  to  fight,  against  the  old  Union.  “  I 
foolishly  thought,”  said  he,  “that  I  was  fighting 
for  my  country  when  I  obeyed  the  mandates  of 
Jefl  Davis  5  now  I  see  plainly  that  I  was  fightinsr 
against  it.” 

If  these  gentry  are  sent  to  your  part  of  the 
country,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  allow  Northern 
traitors  to  go  among  them,  and  revive  in  their 
bosoms  the  dying  fires  of  disloyalty.  Better,  for 
their  own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  the  nation,  let  loose 
in  their  midst  a  thousand  hissing  vipers.  These 
could  only  kill  their  bodies,  but  the  agents  of 
Jeff  Davis  in  the  North,  will,  if  they  are  permit¬ 
ted,  poison  their  souls,  and  do  it  much  more  ef¬ 
fectually  than  their  own  Southern  leaders  ever 
could. 

GEN.  MITOHEL’S  THANKS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

Headquarters  Third  Division'  i 
Camp  Taylor,  Huntsville,  April  16,  1862.’  ) 

General  Order  No.  93. 

Soldiers  :  Your  march  upon  Bowling  Green 
won  the  thanks  and  confidence  of  our  Command¬ 
ing  General.  With  engines  and  cars  captured 
from  the  enemy,  our  advance-guard  precipitated 
itself  upon  Nashville.  It  was  now  made  your 
duty  to  seize  and  destroy  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Railway,  the  great  military  road  of  the 
enemy.  With  a  supply-train  only  sufficient  to 
feed  you  at  a  distance  of  two  days’  march  from 
your  depot,  you  undertook  the  herculean  task  of 
rebuilding  twelve  hundred  feet  of  heavy  bridging, 
which  by  your  untiring  energy  was  accomplished 
in  ten  days. 

Thus,’  by  a  railway  of  your  own  construction, 
your  depot  of  supplies  was  removed  from  Nash¬ 
ville  to  Shelbyville,  nearly  sixty  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  the  object  of  your  attack.  The 
blow  now  became  practicable.'  Marching  with  a 
celerity  such  as  to  outstrip  any  messenger  who 
might  have  attempted  to  announce  your  coming, 
you  fell  upon  Huntsville,  taking  your  enemy 
completely  by  surprise,  and  capturing  not  only 
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his  great  military  road,  but  all  his  machine-shops, 
engines  and  rolling  stock. 

Thus  providing  yourselves  with  ample  trans¬ 
portation,  you  have  struck  blow  after  blow  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled.  Stevenson  fell,  sixty 
miles  to  the  east  of  Huntsville.  Decatur  and 
Tuscumbia  have  been  in  like  manner  seized,  and 
are  now  occupied.  In  three  days  you  have  ex¬ 
tended  j’our  front  of  operations  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  your  morning 
gun  at  Tuscumbia  may  now  be  heard  by  your 
comrades  on  the  battle-field  made  glorious  by 
their  victory  before  Corinth. 

A  communication  of  these  facts  to  headquar¬ 
ters  has  not  only  won  the  thanks  of  our  Com¬ 
manding  General,  but  those  of  the  Department 
of  War,  which  I  announce  to  you  with  proud 
satisfaction. 

Accept  the  thanks  of  your  Commander,  and 
let  your  future  deeds  demonstrate  that  you  can 
surpass  yourselves.  By  order  of 

0.  M.  Mitchel, 

Brig.-General  Commanding. 

W.  P.  Prentice,  A.  A.  G. 


Doc.  130. 

THE  SECOND  VISIT  OF  THE  MERRIMAC. 

APRIL  11,  1862. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  Bal¬ 
timore  American' s  correspondent : 

Fortress  Monroe,  Friday,  April  11. 

I  said  two  days  since,  that  we  were  looking  for 
the  Merrimac  and  sunshine  together.  Both  are 
here  this  morning.  The  day  opened  bright  and 
clear,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  Hampton  Roads 
almost  unruffled  by  a  wave.  About  seven  o’clock 
a  signal-gun  from  the  Minnesota  turned  all  eyes 
toward  Sewell’s  Point,  and  coming  out  from  un¬ 
der  the  land,  almost  obscured  by  the  dim  haze, 
the  Merrimac  was  seen,  followed  by  the  York- 
town,  Jamestown,  and  four  smaller  vessels,  alto¬ 
gether  seven  in  number.  There  was  instantaneous 
activity  among  the  transports  and  vessels  in  the 
Upper  Roads,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Steamboats, 
several  of  which  were  crowded  with  troops, 
moved  down  out  of  danger.  Steam-tugs  ran  whist¬ 
ling  and  screaming,  towing  strings  of  vessels  be¬ 
hind  them,  whilst  sloops,  schooners  and  brigs 
took  advantage  of  what  air  there  was,  got  up  sail, 
and  moved  out  of  harm’s  way.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  appearance  of  the  crowded  Roads 
was  greatly  altered.  The  forests  of  iriasts  be¬ 
tween  the  Fortress  and  Sewell’s  Point  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  the  broad,  open  expanse  of  water  bore  on 
its  surface  only  the  rebel  licet,  and  two  French 
and  one  English  inen-of-vvar,  which,  with  steam 
up,  still  maintained  their  position. 

JIulf -'past  eight  o'cloch: — For  the  last  hour  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  rebel  fleet  have  apparently 
been  directed  toward  decoying  our  fleet  up  to¬ 
ward  Sewall’s  Point.  When  the  Merrimac  first 
appeared,  she  stood  directly  across  the  mouth  of 


Elizabeth  River,  followed  by  her  consorts,  as  if 
they  were  bound  to  Newport  News.  The  Merri¬ 
mac  approached  the  English  sloop-of-war,  and 
after  apparently  communicating  with  her,  fell 
slowly  around,  and  moved  back  toward  her  con¬ 
sorts  in  the  rear.  The  English  and  French  ves¬ 
sels  then  moved  up,  as  if  they  had  been  informed 
that  the  Lower  Roads  were  to  be  the  scene  of 
conflict  and  they  had  been  warned  to  get  out  of 
the  range.  For  an  hour  the  rebel  fleet  kept 
changing  position,  without  making  any  decided 
advance  in  any  direction.  On  our  part  no  move¬ 
ment  was  made.  The  Monitor,  with  steam  up, 
and  in  fighting  trim,  lay  quietly  near  her  usual 
anchorage.  The  Naugatuck  (Stevens’s  battery) 
came  out  and  took  position  alongside  the  Moni¬ 
tor.  Signals  wdre  made  between  our  vessels,  the 
Fort  and  the  Rip  Raps,  but  no  movement  was 
made.  Curiosity  grew  rapidly  into  suspense. 

At  length  the  Yorktown  moved  rapidly  up, 
and  after  advancing  well  toward  Newport  News, 
steamed  rapidly  toward  Hampton.  The  object 
was  then  seen  to  be  the  capture  of  three  sailing 
vessels  —  two  brigs  and  a  schooner — transports 
which  were  lying  either  aground  or  had  not  been 
furnished  with  a  steam-tug,  in  order  to  make  their 
escape.  The  bold  impudence  of  the  manoeuvre, 
contrasted  with  the  apparent  apathy  of  our  fleet, 
excited  surprise  and  indignation.  There  was  a 
rebel  boat,  not  built  for  war  purposes,  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  Merrimac  vand  her  consorts, 
where  it  appeared  to  unprofessional  eyes  she 
could  easily  be  cut  off,  and  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  on  our  part  to  do  it.  Of  course  there  were 
good  reasons  for  this  policy,  though  the  crowd 
“could  not  see”  them.  The  Yorktown  then 
steamed  rapidly  along  the  beach  from  Newport 
News  to  Hampton,  sent  a  boat  to  each  of  the 
vessels,  which  were  apparently  deserted  by  their 
crews,  and  steamed  toward  the  three.  A  small 
tug-boat,  loaded  with  troops,  followed,  whilst  the 
Jamestown  laid  off  about  a  mile  distant. 

Nine  o'cloclc. — The  rebel  tug-boat  has  made  fast 
to  the  largest  brig  and  is  towing  her  off.  The 
Yorktown  is  still  in  the  bend  above  Hampton. 
The  Naugatuck  has  moved  up,  and  is  apparently 
getting  within  range  of  the  Yorktown.  There  is 
no  other  move  on  the  part  of  our  fleet.  Our  in¬ 
action  seems  unaccountable,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  desire  is  to  get  the  rebels 
still  further  down. 

Half-past  nine  o'cloch. — The  rebels  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  capture  of  three  vessels,  the 
Yorktown  towing  off  two  of  them,  and  the  tug 
taking  hold  of  the  third.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
on  either  side.  The  Merrimac  maintains  her  po¬ 
sition  about  half-way  between  Sewell’s  and  Pig 
Points.  One  of  the  French  steamers  is  coming 
down  to  the  Lower  Roads.  She  has  a  water- 
schooner  in  tow,  which  was  alongside  her  when 
the  Merrimac  appeared.  One  of  our  gunboats 
went  up  along  the  shore  toward  Hampton,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  three  ves¬ 
sels,  if  that  was  the  purpose.  The  Yorktown  and 
tug  towed  the  prizes  well  up  toward  Norfolk, 
when  small  tugs  came  out  and  took  charge  of 
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them.  Upon  one  of  the  brigs  they  hoisted  the 
American  flag  at  half-mast. 

Half-past  ten  o'  clock. — There  is  no  change  in 
the  position  of  affairs.  The  rebel  fleet  lies  in  line 
of  battle,  stretching  from  Sewell’s  Point  up  to¬ 
ward  Pig  Point.  The  Merrimac  is  black  with 
men,  who  cluster  on  the  ridge  of  her  iron  roof. 
The  other  vessels  are  also  thronged  writh  men. 
In  all,  the  rebels  show  twelve  craft — all,  except 
the  Merrimac,  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  being  in¬ 
significant  tug-boats. 

The  Jamestown  is  armed  with  an  iron  prow, 
which  can  be  seen  protruding  about  six  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  water-line  of  her  bow.  The  position  is 
simply  one  of  defiance  on  both  sides.  The  reb¬ 
els  are  challenging  us  to  come  up  to  their  field 
of  battle,  and  we  are  daring  them  to  come  down. 
The  French  and  English  vessels  still  lie  up  be¬ 
yond  the  rebels  ;  the  French  vessels  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  Merrimac,  and  the  English¬ 
man  further  up.  Not  a  shot  has  yet  been  fired 
by  either  party. 

Twelve  o'clock  m.  —  No  fight  yet.  The  Merri¬ 
mac  occasionally  shifts  her  position,  but  does  not 
come  further  out.  The  Yorktown,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  tugs,  have  gone  up  to  Norfolk. 

n  Two  o'clock. — The  position  of  affairs  has  not 
changed,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  probability 
of  any  fight  to-day.  _  The  Merrimac  and  all  the 
rebel  fleet  keep  their  position,  and  so  does  our 
fleet.  It  is  possible  that  the  rebels  may  come 
down  with  the  flood -tide,  in  an  hour  or  two 
hence ;  but  it  looks  as  if  both  parties  hesitated 
to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  events  of  this  morning  are  much  comment¬ 
ed  on,  and  have  caused  considerable  feeling  of 
irritation,  and  some  humiliation.  Beyond  the 
capture  of  three  transports,  the  demonstration  of 
the  rebel  fleet  has  been  little  more  than  a  recon- 
noissance  ;  it  cannot  but  be  concluded,  however, 
that  the  rebels  have  had  the  best  of  the  affair. 
The  capture  of  the  three  prizes  was  a  bold  affair, 
and  we  can  well  imagine  the  “  hurrah "  with 
which  their  arrival  at  Norfolk  was  greeted. 
Whether  they  might  not  have  been  saved  and 
the  rebels  have  been  made  to  suffer  for  their 
temerity,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  a  decided  opinion.  Their  position  was  close 
into  the  beach,  about  half-way  between  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Newport  News,  and  from  four  to  five 
miles  distant  from  the  position  of  the  Merrimac. 
A. light-draught  gunboat  or  two,  sent  up  in  time, 
might  have  saved  them.  The  Naugatuck  started, 
but  a  little  too  late  to  be  of  any  effectual  service. 

Of  course  the  naval  authorities  are  acting  upon 
some  concerted  plan,  and  under  definite  orders, 
the  carrying  out  of  which  are  considered  of  more 
importance  than  saving  two  or  three  small  ves¬ 
sels.  The  capture  was  effected  almost  under  the 
bows  of  the  French  and  English  cruisers,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  national  prestige  was  not 
increased  in  their  eyes  by  what  they  saw. 

Half-past  four  o'clock  p.m. — For  some  hours 
the  Merrimac  has  continued  moving  about,  some¬ 
times  advancing  toward  the  Monitor,  as  if  chal¬ 
lenging  her  to  combat,  and  then  again  falling 


back.  About  an  hour  since  she  moved  over  in 
the  direction  of  Hampton  and  fired  a  shot  toward 
the  gunboat  Octorora,  lying  in  the  bend  near 
Hampton,  and  full  four  miles  distant.  The  shot 
fell  at  least  a  mile  short ;  the  Octorora  immedi¬ 
ately  replied,  but  her  shots  also  fell  short,  though 
well  in  line ;  the  Naugatuck  then  took  part,  and 
discharged  her  rifled  gun,  making  a  splendid  shot, 
but  the  ball  fell  beyond  the  Merrimac  full  half  a 
mile.  The  Naugatuck  then  fired  at  the  rebel 
gunboats  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  were 
lying  beyond  the  Merrimac ;  the  practice  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  her  guns  showed  extraordinary  length 
of  range.  Turning  her  attention  from  the  Merri¬ 
mac,  her  shots  were  all  directed  at  the  rebel  gun¬ 
boats,  and  of  four  which  were  fired  all  appeared 
to  strike  near  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  rebel  vessels  fell  slowly  back,  and  firing 
soon  ceased.  The  practice  and  prowess  of  the 
Naugatuck’s  rifled  gun  excited  great  admiration, 
and  if  brought  into  play  this  morning  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  prevented  the  rebels  from  capturing 
any  prizes.  As  I  close,  at  five  p.m.,  the  firing 
has  ceased,  and  the  Merrimac  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
turning  to  Craney  Island.  W e  look  for  warm 
work  to-morrow.  ' 

Half  past  five  o'  clock. — All  the  rebel  fleet  are 
moving  off  toward  Norfolk. 


Doc.  131. 

THE  REBEL  COMMERCE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  from  rebel 

ports,  arrived  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  between  the 

commencement  of  the  National  blockade  and 

April  12,  1862  : 

1861. 

June  17.  Sch.  Parker,  Smith,  Fernandina,  naval 
stores. 

June  18.  Sch.  W.  H.  Northrop,  Silliman,  Wil¬ 
mington,  lumber. 

Aug.  7.  Sch.  W.  H .1  Northrop,  Silliman,  Wil¬ 
mington,  lumber. 

Aug.  13.  Sch.  Victoria,  Certain,  Wilmington, 
rice. 

Sept.  4.  Sch.  Mary  Adeline,  Carlin,  Charleston, 
rice. 

Sept.  9.  Sch.  Hampton,  Gladding,  Savannah, 
rice. 

Sept.  19.  Sch.  Atkinson,  Fitzinger,  Georgetown, 
rice. 

Sept.  20.  Sch.  Victoria,  Vincent,  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
rice. 

Oct.  2.  Sch.  Carrie  Sandford,  Haggett,  Wil- 
.  mington,  lumber. 

Oct.  8.  Sch.  Mary  Louisa,  Bettilini,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  naval  stores. 

Oct.  12.  Sch.  British  Empire,  Parsons,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  lumber. 

Oct.  15.  Sch.  J.  W.  Anderson,  Black,  Savan¬ 
nah,  naval  stores. 

Oct.  15.  Sch.  Adeline,  Smith,  Savannah,  naval 
stores. 

Nov.  4.  Sch.  Lucy  R.  Waring,  Smith,  Savan¬ 
nah,  naval  stores. 
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Nov. 

6. 

Nov. 

7. 

Nov. 

7. 

Nov. 

8. 

Nov. 

15. 

Dec. 

5. 

Dec. 

6. 

Dec. 

7. 

Dec. 

10. 

1862. 

Jan. 

16. 

Jan. 

18. 

Jan. 

29. 

Jan. 

29. 

Feb. 

6. 

Feb. 

8. 

Feb. 

10. 

Feb. 

12. 

Feb. 

13. 

Feb. 

16. 

Feb. 

24. 

March 

3. 

March 

3. 

March 

4. 

March 

8. 

March  10. 

March  11. 

March  11. 

March  12. 

March  17. 

March  17. 

March  17. 

March  22. 

March  27. 

March  27. 

Sch.  John  R.  Wilder,  Gardner,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  rice. 

Sch.  H.  F.  Willing,  Gill,  Savannah, 
rice. 

Sch.  Gen.  Ripley,  Phillips,  Charleston, 
rice. 

Sloop  Mary,  Baker,  Savannah,  rice. 

Sch.  Garibaldi,  Bettilini,  Jacksonville, 
naval  stores. 

Sch.  Prince  of  Wales,  Adair,  Charles¬ 
ton,  cotton. 

Sloop  Belle,  Moore,  Charleston,  rice. 

Steamship  Ella  Warley,  Swasey, 
Charleston,  cotton. 

Steamship  Theodora,  Lockwood, 
Charleston,  cotton. 

Sch.  Garibaldi,  Bettilini,  Jacksonville, 
naval  stores. 

Steamship  Kate,  Lockwood,  Charles¬ 
ton,  cotton. 

Sch.  Col.  McRea,  Perry,  Georgetown, 
S.  C.,  naval  stores. 

Sch.  Arrow,  Dennis,  St.  John’s,  Fla., 
naval  stores. 

Sch.  Alert,  Howe,  Charleston,  cotton. 

Sch.  Louise,  Byers,  Charleston,  rice 
and  cotton. 

Sch.  Courier,  Davis,  Charleston,  cot¬ 
ton. 

Steamship  Nelly,  Moore,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Sch.  Sue,  Smith,  Charleston,  naval 
stores. 

Steamship  Kate,  Lockwood,  Charles¬ 
ton,  cotton. 

Steamship  Cecile,  Peck,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Sch.  Chase,  Allen,  Charleston,  lumber. 

Steamship  Ella  Warley,  Swasey, 
Charleston,  cotton. 

Sch.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Guage,  Charles¬ 
ton,  cotton  and  naval  stores. 

Steamship  Cecile,  Peck,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Sch.  Zaidee,  Adair,  Charleston,  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

Sch.  British  Empire,  Parsons,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  naval  stores. 

Steamship  Kate,  Carlin,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Sch.  Kate,  Sabistan,  Charleston,  cot¬ 
ton  and  lumber. 

Sch.  Laura,  Ferklenberg,  Charleston, 
cotton  and  lumber. 

Sch.  Carrie  Sandford,  Haggett,  St. 
John’s,  Fla.,  naval  stores. 

Sloop  Coquette,  Moore,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Sch.  Argyle,  Davis,  Charleston,  cotton 
and  naval  stores. 

Sch.  Victoria,  Fowler,  St.  John’s,  Fla., 
naval  stores. 

Sch.  Annie  Deans,  Morse,  Fernandina, 
Fla.,  naval  stores. 


March  27.  Steamship  Nashville,  Gooding,  George¬ 
town,  S.  C.,  ballast. 

April  2.  Sch.  Pride,  Davis,  Georgetown,  S.  C., 
cotton. 

April  5.  Steamship  Economist,  Burdge,  Charles¬ 
ton,  cotton. 

April  5.  Sch.  Rutherford,  Green,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

April  7.  Sch.  Sarah,  Russell,  Charleston,  cot¬ 
ton. 

April  7.  Sch.  Acorn,  Habenicht,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

April  8.  Sch.  Louisa,  Tolle,  Charleston,  cotton. 

April  8.  Sch.  Chase,  Habenicht,  Charleston 
cotton. 

April  9.  Sch.  Elizabeth,  Rumley,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

April  10.  Steamship  Cecile,  Carling,  Charleston, 
cotton. 

Total  fifty-eight,  of  which  thirty-five  since  first 

of  January. 


Doc.  132. 

RAPPAHANNOCK  EXPEDITION. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  minute 
account  of  this  expedition : 

United  States  Steamer  Jacob  Bell,  ) 
Off  the  Town  of  Tappahannock,  > 
Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  April  16.  ) 

Editor  Evening  Star : 

Having  received  orders  from  Washington,  we 
started,  April  thirteenth,  down  the  Potomac,  for 
the  Rappahannock  River.  When  off  Blackistone’s 
Island,  visited  the  fine  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  which 
lies  abreast  of  the  island  at  anchor.  The  fleet 
being  assembled,  the  Jacob  Bell  being  the  flag¬ 
ship,  Lieut.  Commanding  E.  P.  McCrae,  took  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  the  Reliance,  Satellite,  Resolute,  Island  Belle 
and  Piedmontese.  At  twelve  o’clock  at  night  we 
arrived  opposite  the  small  town  of  Urbana,  and 
anchored  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  April  fourteenth,  a  boat’s 
crew  was  sent  ashore,  under  the  command  of  Act¬ 
ing  Master  Streets,  to  procure  a  pilot.  When 
within  twenty -five  yards  of  the  beach,  they  were 
fired  upon  from  rifle-pits ;  but,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  no  one  was  injured,  only  the  boat  receiv¬ 
ing  a  few  bullets  in  her  hull.  The  Jacob  Bell 
being  the  nearest  in,  immediately  opened  fire 
upon  the  rebels,  which  scattered  them  in  every 
direction,  after  which  we  proceeded  on  our  voy¬ 
age  up  the  river,  toward  Fredericksburgh,  passing 
some  three  or  four  fine  wharves,  which  have  been 
partly  destroyed.  Stopping  at  the  second  one, 
where  there  was  a  white  flag  hoisted,  they  in¬ 
formed  us  that  all  the  rebel  soldiers  had  left  that 
side  (east)  of  the  river.  Arriving  opposite  Low¬ 
ry’s  Point  batteries,  at  twelve  o’clock  m.,  we  com¬ 
menced,  from  the  whole  fleet,  to  shell  the  works 
and  fortifications,  driving  out  the  pickets  which 
have  occupied  it  since  its  evacuation,  some  twelve 
days  ago,  by  a  large  body  of  the  rebel  army. 
After  the  shelling,  the  boats’  crews  landed,  and 
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proceeded  to  burn  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plank  and  log-houses,  used  by  the  rebels  as  quar¬ 
ters,  which  were  entirely  consumed,  after  which 
the  boats  returned  to  their  ships,  loaded  with 
blankets,  quilts,  medicines  and  muskets,  left  by 
the  rebels  in  their  flight. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Tappahan¬ 
nock,  some  two  miles  above  Fort  Lowry,  arriving 
off  which  at  one  o’clock,  we  fired  a  blank  cartrkh><T 
and  hoisted  the  white  flag  of  truce,  which  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  from  the  people  of  the  town,  (what 
was  left  of  them,)  by  displaying  a  great  many 
white  flags.  After  coming  to  an  anchor,  our 
Commander,  with  his  gig’s  crew,  proceeded  to 
land,  when  they  were  met  at  the  beach  by  a  large 
concourse  of  persons,  of  all  colors,  and  it  seemed 
with  great  demonstration  by  the  darky  popula¬ 
tion,  one  old  woman  exclaiming:  “Bress  God! 
de  Yankees  hab  come  at  last.”  The  rebels  have 
sunk  the  light-ship,  and  a  large  schooner  off  Low¬ 
ry  s  Point.  At  half-past  two  o’clock  p.m.,  the 
American  flag  was  run  up  over  one  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  town,  when  it  was  hailed  with0 en¬ 
thusiastic  cheering  by  the  crews  of  our  own  gun¬ 
boats.  Subsequently  our  Commander  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  one  of  the  people  of  the  place  had 
said,  as  soon  as  we  left,  it  would  be  torn  down  • 
our  Commander  then  politely  told  them,  if  it  was’ 
he  would  give  them  six  hours  to  leave  the  town’ 
before  he  burnt  it.  When  our  men  first  landed’ 
an  old  negro  told  them  not  to  drink  any  liquor,’ 
as  it  was  all  poisoned  ;  and  on  landing  the  second 
time,  they  were  invited  to  drink  by  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  they  very  politely  declined  the 
invitation  to  do  so.  We  were  also  informed  there 
by  contrabands,  that  four  large  schooners,  and 
other  obstructions,  are  placed  in  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river,  five  miles  this  side  of  Fredericks- 
burgh,  to  prevent  our  approach  to  that  place,  where 
he  trie  steamers  St.  Nicholas,  Eureka  and  Logan 
the  former  having  two  guns  mounted  on  her.  ’ 
As  tar  as  we  could  learn,  there  are  no  rebel 
soldiers  on  the  neck  of  land  lying  between  the 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  excepting  a  few 
picket  cavalry,  which  are  mostly  composed  of 
Marylanders,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  negroes. 

.  10  company  who  fired  on  our  boats  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourteenth,  we  are  informed,  were  com¬ 
posed  of  Marylanders  ;  and  it  was  astonishing 
that  none  were  killed  or  hurt,  as  there  were  over 
forty  shots  fired  into  the  boat,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  yards.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  see 
secesh,  and  others  of  Tappahannock,  leaving  in 
all  directions,  when  we  arrived  off  the  town,  some 
that  remained  running  to  and  fro,  with  white 
rags  suspended  on  broom-handles,  and  an  old 
darky  had  a  bleached  salt-sack  tied  to  a  limb  of 
a  tree,  waving  it  at  the  rate  of  two-forty  on  a 
plank-road.  1  he  town  is  very  prettily  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  some  fifty  miles  be¬ 
low  Fredericksburgh.  It  contains  two  churches 
a  jail  a  hotel,  and  a  large  steam  saw-mill,  and 
many  handsome  old  mansions,  that  are  fast  goirw 
to  decay,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  ancient  towns 
of  the  Revolution. 

April  15. — Laid  off  the  town  during  the  night. 


This  morning,  about  five  o’clock,  espied  a  sloop 
coming  down  from  the  direction  of  Fredericks¬ 
burgh,  when  we  gave  chase  and  captured  her  she 
proving  to  be  the  Reindeer,  Capt.  Ailworth,  ’who 
rruicle  his  escape  in  a  small  boat.  She  was  loaded 
with  oysters,  shad,  cedar  posts,  carpet-bags,  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  clothes  for  the  rebels,  with 
a  lot  of  letters,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  re¬ 
bels  are  evacuating  Fredericksburgh,  and  talk  of 
burning  the  town,  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  our 
hands.  At  nine  o’clock  we  got  under  way,  and 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  Corbin’s  Creek,  to 
cut  out  some  schooners  which  are  in  there,  which 
we  did  in  fine  style,  bringing  out  two  very  fine 
schooners,  one  of  them  being  the  Sidney  A.  Jones 
of  Baltimore.  I  have  not  learned  the  name  of  the 
other. 

Just  below  Corbin’s  Creek  we  came  to  anchor 
and  sent  the  boat’s  crew  ashore,  to  a  storehouse 
at  the  wharf,  when  they  soon  returned  with  two 
secesh  soldiers,  in  uniform,  they  nabbed  at  the 
store.  They  told  our  Captain,  if  he  would  let 
them  alone,  they  would  let  him  alone,  and  they 
wanted  to  go  ashore  again ;  but  they  were  told 
they  would  have  to  go  to  Washington  first,  when 
one  of  them  exclaimed:  “ I  have  a  horse  ashore 
that  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars.”  “So  much 
the  better,”  says  the  Captain,  “we  will  take  the 
horse,  too.  There  were  also  a  lot  of  contraband 
g-oods  found  in  the  store,  which  were  taken,  but 
the  liquor  was  all  destroyed.  The  owner  of  the 
store,  holding  a  prominent  position  in  the  rebel 
army,  deserved  to  have  his  whole  stock  demolish¬ 
ed— fighting  against  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  extorting  from  the  poor  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  enormous  prices  of  twenty  dollars  a  sack 
for  salt ;  forty  cents  a  pound  for  sugar ;  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pound  for  coffee;  ten  cents  a  pound 
for  flour;  twenty -five  cents  a  pound  for  bacon 
and  thirteen  dollars  a  pair  for  boots. 

April  16.— The  anchor  once  more  on  the  bow 
and  we  are  steaming  down  the  beautiful  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  toward  the  town  of  Urbana,  which  we 
do  not  stop  at.  We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  after  dark,  and  spoke  the  gunboat  Youiw 
Rover,  of  five  guns,  which  has  been  her  station 
for  some  time,  and  proceeded  on  up  the  bay  and 
entered  the  Potomac  just  before  midnight,’  and 
by  eight  o  clock  arrived  at  Wade’s  Bay,  where  we 
met  the  Yankee,  Lieutenant  Commanding  R  II 
Wyman.  ° 

On  our  arrival  at  Tappahannock,  a  great  many 
leaving  in  a  hurry,  left  their  houses  open  and  ex¬ 
posed  ;  and  in  the  house  of  a  notorious  rebel,  Dr. 
Roane,  our  men  picked  up  many  secesh  letters, 
lying  about  the  floor  in  confusion,  among  which 
was  a  secesh  army  signal-book,  picked  up  by  our 
uisei  s  Steward,  Mr.  Paul,  which,  from  its  con¬ 
tents,  may  prove  of  service. 

The  two  prisoners  we  have,  are  a  Mr.  Kiernan, 
ol  the  First  Maryland  regiment,  and  the  other  a 
Mr.  Mozmga,  of  the  Fifty -ninth  Virginia  regi¬ 
ment,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  owner  of  the 
store  below  Corbin’s  Creek,  referred  to  above. 

1  hey. do  not  relish  the  idea  of  residing  north  of 
Dixie,  and  they  say  that  the  Southern  Confed- 
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eraey  pays  fifty  dollars  a  head  for  volunteers,  and 
if  they  are  not  willing,  why,  they  are  forced. 

Yours,  etc.,  CFG 


Doc.  133. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
president  Lincoln’s  message. 

Fellow- Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  : 

The  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  release  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,”  has  this  day  been  approved 
and  signed. 

I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District, 
and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national  capital 
freed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory 
way.  Hence  there  has  never  been  in  my  mind  any 
question  upon  the  subject  except  the  one  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
If  there  be  matters  within  and  about  this  act, 
which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape  more 
satisfactory  to  my  judgment,  1  do  not  attempt  to 
specify  them.  I  am  gratified  that  the  two  prin¬ 
ciples  of  compensation  and  colonization  are  both 
recognised  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

In  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided 
that  claims  may  be  presented  within  ninety  days 
from  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  not  thereafter, 
and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  femmes  coverts , 
insane,  or  absent  persons.  I  presume  this  is  an 
omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recommend 
that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supple¬ 
mental  act.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Washington,  April  1G,  1802. 


Doc.  134. 

BATTLE  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  C.* 

FOUGHT  APRIL  19,  1S62. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Department  Nortit-Caeolina,  ) 
Newbeiin,  April  29,  18G2.  ) 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  Gen.  Reno’s 
report  of  the  movements  made  by  him,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  my  order,  for  the  purpose  of  accom¬ 
plishing  certain  objects  already  indicated  in  a 
former  despatch,  the  main  order  of  which  was 
most  successfully  accomplished. 

Gen.  Reno’s  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  movement,  and  I  need  only  add  that  I  feel 
increased  confidence  in  the  brave  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  who  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time. 

Our  loss  in  the  engagement  was  fourteen  killed 
and  ninety-six  wounded,  and  two  taken  prisoners. 
The  enemy’s  loss  must  have  been  much  greater, 

*  Tliis  battle  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  South-Mills. 


as  the  Chaplain  of  the  New-York  regiment,  left 
in  charge  of  the  wounded,  reports  having  seen  on 
the  field  thirty  killed,  besides  several  wounded — 
the  main  body  of  the  wounded  having  been  taken 
from  the  field*  when  they  retreal^d. 

Our  forces  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field  in  a 
most  gallant  style  ;  buried  our  dead  ;  bivouacked 
on  the  field  for  seven  hours  ;  transported  all  the 
wounded,  except  fourteen,  so  severely  wounded 
that  they  could  not  be  moved,  but  who  were 
comfortably  provided  for  and  left  in  charge  of  a 
surgeon  and  chaplain. 

Gen.  Reno  then,  in  obedience  to  orders,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  fleet,  and  embarked  his  men.  He 
felt  less  reluctance  in  leaving  behind  these  four¬ 
teen  wounded,  with  the  surgeon  and  chaplain, 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  but  a  few  days  before  re¬ 
leased  some  eighty  wounded,  with  the  surgeons, 
who  were  left  by  the  enemy  in  Newbern;  and 
the  commanding  officer  in  that  neighborhood 
would  be  less  than  human  were  he  to  refuse  to 
release  these  wounded  men  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  transported  safety. 

I  beg  to  enclose  my  congratulatory  order  in 
the  report  of  Gen.  Reno ;  also,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  General  and  the  commanding 
officer  at  South-Mills. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  Burnside, 

Major-General  Commanding  Department  of  North-Carolina, 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  RENO. 

Headquarters  Second  Division,  I 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  April  22,  1SG2.  f 

Capt.  Lewis  Richmond ,  Assistant  Adjutant- Gen¬ 
eral  : 

Captain  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  Major-Gen.  Burnside,  I 
proceeded  from  Newbern,  with  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  regi¬ 
ments,  to  Roanoke,  and  was  there  joined  by  part 
of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  New-York  and 
Sixth  New-Hampshire. 

We  proceeded  directly  to  Elizabeth  City,  and 
commenced  disembarking  on  the  nineteenth  inst., 
at  midnight,  at  a  point  about  three  miles  below,  on 
the  east  side.  By  three  p.m.,  Col.  Hawkins’s  brig¬ 
ade,  consisting  of  the  Ninth  and  Eighty -ninth  New- 
York  and  Sixth  New-Hampshire,  were  landed,  and 
ready  to  move.  I  ordered  Col.  Hawkins  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  with  his  brigade  toward  South-Mills, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  on 
Norfolk.  I  remained  to  bring  up  the  other  two 
regiments,  they  having  been  delayed  by  their 
vessels  getting  aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
They  came  up  at  daylight,  and  were  landed  by 
seven  a.m.  I  proceeded  directly  toward  South- 
Mills,  and  about  twelve  miles  out  met  Col.  Haw¬ 
kins’s  brigade,  who,  it  seems,  lost  his  way,  either 
by  the  treachery  or  incompetcncy  oi  his  guide 
— he  having  marched  some  ten  miles  out  of  his 
way.  As  his  men  were  very  much  jaded  by 
their  long  march,  I  ordered  them  to  follow  the 
Second  brigade.  Proceeding  about  four  miles 
further,  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  ol  South- 
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Mills,  the  rebels  opened  upon  us  with  artillery, 
before  my  advanced  guard  discovered  them. 

I  immediately  reconnoitred  their  position,  and 
tound  that  they  were  posted  in  an  advantageous 
position,  in  line  perpendicular  to  the  road— their 
infantry  in  ditches,  and  their  artilleiy  command- 
mg  all  the  direct  approaches ;  their  rear  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  dense  forest.  I  ordered  the  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  immediately  to  file  to  the  right 
;\nd  Pass  over  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  turn 
their  left.  I  also  ordered  the  Twenty-first  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  and  when 
Col.  Hawkins  came  up  with  his  brigade,  I  sent 
him  with  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-Ninth  New-York 
to  their  support.  The  Sixth  New  -  Hampshire 
were  formed  in  line  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
ordered  to  support  our  four  pieces  of  artillery. 
Owing  to  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  men,  they 
could  not  reach  their  position  for  some  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  kept  up  a  brisk 
artillery  fire,  which  was  gallantly  responded  to 
by  our  small  pieces,  under  charge  of  Colonel 
Howard,  of  the  Coast  Guard,”  who,  during  the 
entire  engagement,  displayed  most  conspicuous 
gallantry,  and  rendered  very  efficient  service 
both  during  the  action  and  upon  the  return  he 
bringing  up  the  rear.  As  soon  as  the  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  and  Twenty -first  Massachusetts 
had  succeeded  m  turning  their  left,  they  opened 
a  brisk  musketry  fire,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Ninth  New-York,  also  coming  in  range,  and 
being  too  eager  to  engage,  unfortunately  charged 
upon  the  enemy’s  artillery.  It  was  a  most  gal¬ 
lant  charge,  but  they  were  exposed  to  a  most 
deadly  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  and  were 
re.tire>  but  rallied  immediately  upon 
the  Eighty-ninth  New-York  coming  up.  I  then 
ordered  both  regiments  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  Iwenty-first  Massachusetts. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania 
and  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  kept  up  an  inces¬ 
sant  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  now  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  artillery  and  had  commenced  to  re¬ 
treat  in  good  order.  The  Sixth  New-PIampshire 
bad  steadily  advanced  in  line  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  when  within  about  two  hundred  yards 
poured  in  a  most  deadly  volley,  which  com- 
p  etely  demoralized  the  enemy  and  ended  the 
nattle.  .  Our  men  were  so  completely  fagged  out 
by  the  intense  heat  and  their  long  march  that  we 
could  not  pursue  them.  The  men  rested  under 
aims  in  line  of  battle  until  about  ten  o’clock 
p.m.,  when  I  ordered  a  return  to  our  boats 
having  accomplished  the  principal  object  of  the 
expedition,  conveying  the  idea  that  the  entire 
Burnside  Expedition”  was  marching  upon  Nor¬ 
folk.  Owing  to  want  of  transportation,  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  some  sixteen  of  our  most 
severely  wounded  men  Assist.  Surg.  Warren 
Mas  left  with  them.  I  sent  a  flag  of  truce  the 
next  day  to  ask  that  they  might  be  returned  to 

atten^Tit  Gr  k‘ndly  volunteerinS  to 

We  took  only  a  few  prisoners,  some  ten  or 
5” teen,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Third 
Georgia  regiment 


The  Ninth  New-York  suffered  most  severely 
owing  to  their  premature  charge— our  total  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  being  about  ninety,  some 
Sixty  belonging  to  that  regiment. 

oncers  and  men  of  the  several  regiments 
all  behaved  with  their  usual  gallantry,  and  many 
are  worthy  of  particular  mention,  and  I  presume 
the  brigade  and  regimental  commanders  will  do 
justice  to  their  respective  commands.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  their  reports  as  soon  as  received. 

The  return  march  was  made  in  perfect  order 
and  few  if  any  stragglers  were  left  behind.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  during  the  advance  the  weather 
M^as  intensely  hot  and  that  on  the  return  a  severe 
rain  rendered  the  roads  very  muddy,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  command  had  to  march  forty-five 
miles,  and  the  others  thirty-five,  and  fight  a  bat¬ 
talion  the  mean  time,  and  that  all  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  I 
think  that  the  Commanding  General  has  everv 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  command. 

I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  Commander 
RoM^an  and  the  officers  and  men  under  him 
for  their  untiring  energy  in  disembarking  and 
reembarking  my  command;  and  also  to  Lieut. 

.  l*sser  the  gallant  manner  in  which  he  as¬ 
sisted  us  by  proceeding  up  the  river  and  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  the  woods  along  the  banks. 

Lol  HaM'kms,  commanding  the  First  brigade 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Bell  commanding  the  Second! 
both  displayed  a  conspicuous  courage,  as  did 
also  the  regimental  commanders.  Lieut -CoL 
Clark  commanded  the  Twenty-first  Massachu¬ 
setts  Major  Schall  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania, 
Lieut. -Col.  Kimball  the  Ninth  New-York,  and 
Lieut-Col.^  Griffen  the  Sixth  New -Hampshire. 
Lapt.  Fearing,  the  aid-de-camp  of  Gen.  Burnside 
accompanied  me  as  a  volunteer  aid,  and  rendered 
efhcmnt  and  gallant  service ;  also  Capt.  Ritchie, 
A.y.b.,  and  Lieutenants  Gordon  and  Breed  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  My  own  aids,  Lieuts.  Reno  and 
Morris,  behaved  with  their  usual  gallantry. 

As  soon  as  the  brigade  and  regimental  reports 
are  furnished  I  will  forward  them,  together  with 
a  complete  list  of  killed  and  M'ounded. 

The  enemy’s  loss  M'as  considerable,  but  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  off'  most  of  their  wounded 
Several,  however,  were  left  on  the  field,  one  of 
which  was  a  captain  of  the  Third  Georgia  regi¬ 
ment.  The  color-bearer  of  the  Third  Georgia 
regiment  was  shot  down  by  the  Twenty-first 
Massachusetts  while  waving  defiantly  his  traitor- 
ous  flag.  The  enemy  had  from  six  to  ten  pieces 
of  artillery  and  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  men.  We  approached  to  within  thirty 
miles  of  Norfolk,  and  undoubtedly  the  defeat  of 
one  of  their  best  regiments,  the  Third  Georgia 
produced  considerable  panic  at  Norfolk. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  ’ 

_  „  J.  L.  Reno, 

Commanding  Brigadier-General  Second  Division. 

REPORT  OP  LIEUT. -COL.  KIMBALL. 

Headquarters,  Ninth  Regiment  N.  Y.  V.  ) 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.,  April  21,  1SG2.’  J 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in 
pursuance  of  your  order  of  the  eighteenth  inst. 
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I  left  this  camp  at  eleven  o’clock  of  that  day,  and 
proceeded  to  your  headquarters  with  the  Ninth 
regiment  New-York  volunteers,  numbering  an 
aggregate  force  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  men,  with  whom  I  embarked  on  the  trans¬ 
port  steamer  Ocean  Wave.  I  then  proceeded  to 
land  my  command  at  the  point  designated  by 
you,  the  whole  force  having  to  wade  middle  deep 
in  water  in  order  to  reach  the  shore  from  the  surf- 
boats. 

I  landed  with  the  first  detachment,  company 
A,  Capt.  Graham,  whom  I  ordered  forward  to 
take  possession  of  a  house  about  one  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  point  of  landing,  and  also  to  throw 
forward  a  picket  on  the  road  toward  Camden, 
which  order  he  promptly  executed.  I  then  formed 
the  remaining  companies  of  the  regiment  in  line 
of  battle  and  awaited  your  order,  which  I  received 
from  you  in  person  at  about  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth. 

From  this  time  until  you  were  seriously  wound¬ 
ed,  while  gallantly  leading  your  command  in  a 
charge  against  the  enemy,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  so  fully  into  details  as  I  otherwise  should 
had  not  your  regiment  during  that  period  been 
constantly  under  your  eye  and  immediate  com¬ 
mand.  Allow  me,  however,  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  and  admiration  at  the  cheerful  and  deter¬ 
mined  manner  with  which  the  men  endured  every 
hardship  and  fatigue  of  the  march,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  they  had  no  sleep  the  night  before,  they 
made  the  entire  march  (of  not  less  than  thirty 
miles)  in  their  wet  clothes  and  stockings,  in  a 
broiling  sun,  and  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle  in 
less  than  eight  hours.  At  this  time  the  troops 
were  so  exhausted  they  could  hardly  drag  one 
leg  after  the  other ;  but  when  the  order  to  charge 
was  given  they  replied  with  a  cheer,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  in  a  manner  so  intrepid  and  deter¬ 
mined  as  to  force  him  back ;  and,  although  not 
at  the  time  entering  his  position,  the  object  of  the 
charge  wras  accomplished,  as,  upon  being  partially 
repulsed,  our  movement  to  the  woods  on  his  left 
led  him  to  suppose  he  was  to  be  attacked  on  his 
flank  and  rear,  when  he  immediately  evacuated 
his  position. 

The  bravery  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  every 
one  in  this  charge  —  which  was  made  across  an 
open  field  of  seven  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  posted  in  the  woods  on  our  left 
and  in  front,  and  consequently  completely  enfi¬ 
lading  us  by  his  fire — has  but  few  parallels. 

Where  all  behaved  so  gallantly  it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  mention  as  particularly  distinguished 
one  above  the  other  ;  but  I  would  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  call  your  very  favorable  attention  to 
Major  Jardine,  (slightly  wounded,)  who  on  this 
occasion  (as  well  as  on  all  others  when  required) 
displayed  a  care  for  the  regiment  and  gallantry 
on  the  battle-field  seldom  equalled.  Capts.  Gra¬ 
ham  and  liammill,  Liouts.  Bartholomew,  Ivling- 
sochr,  Powell,  and  MeKechnie,  wounded,  (the 
latter  being  in  command,  the  captain  of  the  com¬ 
pany  having  been  left  in  command  of  this  camp ;) 
Capts.  Le  Baire,  Pariscn,  and  Leahy,  also  Capt. 
Whiting,  Lieuts.  Morris  and  Herbert,  in  charge 


of  the  battery  of  the  regiment,  did  splendid 
service.  Lieuts.  Childs  and  Barnett,  (the  cap¬ 
tain  being  absent  recruiting,)  John  K.  Perley, 
(the  captain  falling  out  from  exhaustion,  being 
sick  when  he  joined  the  expedition,)  Lieut.  Web¬ 
ster,  in  command  of  company  H  after  the  captain 
was  wounded — all  commanding  companies — are 
entitled  to  great  credit. 

Lieuts.  Fleming,  Cooper,  Burdett,  Donaldson, 
Henry  Perley,  (the  latter  in  command  of  company 
F  after  the  captain  was  wounded,)  sustained 
their  previous  high  reputation.  Surgeon  Hum¬ 
phries,  of  this  regiment,  Acting  Brigade  Surgeon, 
is  entitled  to  very  great  credit,  having  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  attendance  on  the  wounded  till  after 
their  arrival  at  this  place,  and  upwards  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  hours  without  sleep.  I  would  also,  on 
behalf  of  Surgeon  Humphries  and  myself,  express 
our  owrn  and  the  thanks  of  the  entire  regiment  to 
Surgeon  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  flag-ship  Philadelphia  ;  and  Squires, 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  New-York  volunteers,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  Cooper,  of  the  Sixth  New- 
Hampshire  volunteers,  for  assistance  rendered  to 
our  wounded. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  good  conduct  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  the  field-hospital  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Con¬ 
way,  chaplain  of  this  regiment.  He  not  only 
encouraged  the  men  on  the  field,  but  remained 
after  the  army  had  left,  and  aided  the  wounded 
in  hospital,  and  buried  and  performed  the  funeral 
services  over  all  the  dead  of  the  different  regi¬ 
ments.  He  then  collected,  took  command  of,  and 
brought  safely  into  camp,  detachments  from  the 
different  regiments  of  about  forty  stragglers  who 
had  fallen  out  by  the  roadside  from  exhaustion. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  whose 
names  accompany  this  report,  all  of  whom  pa¬ 
tiently  endured  their  painful  wounds  till  they 
could  be  properly  attended  to,  without  a  murmur, 
many  of  them  with  cheerfulness,  thereby  show¬ 
ing  their  discipline  as  soldiers  and  determination 
as  patriots. 

Although  the  field  was  won,  its  price  was  dear 
to  the  regiment,  and  particularly  so  in  the  loss  of 
its  Adjutant — that  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman 
— Lieut.  Charles  A.  Gadsden.  He  was  but  lately 
appointed  and  been  only  on  duty  with  the  regi¬ 
ment  for  the  short  space  of  five  days  ;  yet  in  that 
time  he  had  shown  his  ability  as  a  soldier  and 
endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact.  He  died  gallantly  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  and  in  the  honorable  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  which  he  had  so  lately 
adopted.  All  regret  his  death,  and  will  ever 
kindly  and  proudly  remember  him  and  his  con¬ 
nection  with  us.  The  deaths  of  Corporals  Otto 
Von  Griefl'  and  William  Saward,  and  privates 
Dillrnan,  Kelly,  Shephard,  Caranaughe,  Mayne, 
and  Daly  are  deeply  felt  by  their  companions  and 
the  entire  regiment.  Their  friends  may  know 
that  they  died  as  true  soldiers  are  willing  to  die 
— honorably  fighting  for  the  flag  of  their  country 
— and  that  their  names  arc  embalmed  in  the 
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hearts  of  their  comrades,  and  will  ever  when 
spoken  be  revered  by  a  grateful  people.  After 
the  battle  the  regiment  bivouacked  on  the  ground 
from  which  the  enemy  was  dislodged,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  had  the  men  thrown  themselves  down,  when 
notwithstanding  the  rain  was  falling  fast,  they 
were  in  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  they  were 
soon  after  with  difficulty  awakened,  with  an  order 
to  immediately  take  up  their  inarch  for  our  trans¬ 
ports.  Upon  arising  from  the  ground,  I  found 
myself  almost  totally  disabled  from  the  pain  of  a 
spi  ained  knee  and  foot,  with  which,  you  are 
aware,  I  had  been  suffering  during  the  day  ;  and, 
as  my  horse  was  shot  from  under  me  during  the 
action,  I  was  compelled  to  temporarily  place 
Major  Jardine  in  command  of  the  regiment,  who 
formed  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  minutes,  not  a  word  beino- 
spoken  except  the  commands  of  the  officers” 
given  in  whispers  — ■  shortly  after  which  a  horse 
was  procured  for  me,  when  I  resumed  command. 

I  then,  in  accordance  with  orders,  marched  the 
regiment  at  a  quick  pace  through  mud  ankle 
deep,  in  almost  pitch  darkness,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  to  the  draw-bridge  near  Camden, 
which  we  held  till  the  entire  army  had  passed 
over,  at  daylight.  I  then,  as  previously  directed, 
cut  away  the  bridge,  and  then  with  my  command 
bi ought  up  the  rear  of  the  last  division,  arriving 
at  our  transports  at  about  nine  o’clock  a.m.,  with 
many  of  the  men  barefooted,  completely  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  their  feet  blistered  and  skinned,  after 
which  nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Ninth  Nevv-York  volunteers,  on  or  near 
the  battle-field  at  South-Mills,  Camden  Countv 
April  19,  1862  : 

.  D-  E-  Elder,  company  L,  Third  regiment  Geor¬ 
gia  volunteers. 

James  Y.  Banes,  company  B,  Third  regiment 
Georgia  volunteers. 

Hardey  Jennigan,  company  C,  Third  regiment 
Georgia  volunteers. 

Falman  Berry,  supposed  North-Carolina  mi¬ 
litia. 

Peter  Sawyer,  supposed  North-Carolina  militia. 
Tinley  Brown,  supposed  North-Carolina  militia, 
Lemuel  Sawyer,  supposed  North-Carolina 
militia. 

Wm.  Williams,  supposed  North-Carolina  militia. 
Benjamin  Clark,  supposed  North-Carolina 
militia. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  again  to  express  my 
thanks  to  every  officer  and  man  of  the  regiment 
engaged  in  this  action,  and  to  bear  testimony  to 
their  coolness  under  the  hottest  of  fires  and 
general  good  conduct  as  soldiers  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  also  to  express  our  united  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  yourself  for  the  consideration 
you  bestowed  upon  us,  and  gallantry  with  which 
you  led  us  upon  this  as  well  as  other  occasions 
Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  A.  Kimball 

„  Lieut  -Col.  Commanding  Ninth  New-York  Volunteers 
lo  Col.  Rush  C.  Hawkins, 

Ninth  Nevv-York  Volunteers,  Commanding  Brigade. 


Headquarters  Department  ) 
of  North-Carolina,  April  6,  1862.  f 

The  Commanding  General  desires  to  express 
his  high  appreciation  of  the  excellent  conduct  of 
the  forces  under  command  of  Brig. -Gen.  Reno 
in  the  late  demonstration  upon  Norfolk.  He 
congratulates  them  as  well  upon  the  manly  forti¬ 
tude  with  which  they  endured  excessive  heat 
and  extraordinary  fatigue,  on  a  forced  march  of 
forty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  upon  the 
indomitable  courage  with  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  exhaustion,  they  attacked  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy’s  best  artillery,  infantry 
and  cavalrjq  in  their  own  chosen  position,  achiev¬ 
ing  a  complete  victory. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  as  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  perseverance,  discipline,  and  bravery  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Twen¬ 
ty-first  Massachusetts,  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania 
Ninth  New- York,  Eighty-ninth  New-York,  and 
bixth  New-Hampshire,  on  the  nineteenth  of  April 
a  day  already  memorable  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  that  the  above  regiments  inscribe  upon 
their  respective  colors  the  name  “Camden  Anril 
19th.”  ’  p 

The  General  Commanding  desires  to  express 
his  approbation  of  Gen.  Reno’s  strict  observance 
of  his  orders,  when  the  temptation  to  follow  the 
retreating  enemy  was  so  great. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside. 
Lewis  Richmond,  A.A.G. 

CARE  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

Headquarters  Second  Brigade,  1 

Department  of  North-Carolina,  April  20,  1862.  ( 

To  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Elizabeth  City 
or  at  South-Mills :  ’ 

Sir  :  In  the  recent  engagement  near  South- 
Mills,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation,  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  a  few  of  m)r  wounded  under 
the  charge  .of  one  of  our  surgeons.  As  it  has 
been  invariably  our  practice  to  release  the 
wounded  on  parole,  I  confidently  anticipate 
that  you  will  pursue  the  same  course,  in  which 
case  you  will  please  inform  Commander  Rowan 
at  what  time  and  place  they  can  be  received. 

I  also  request  permission  to  remove  the  body  of 
Lieutenant  Gadsden,  of  the  Ninth  New-York. 
The  Surgeon  will  point  out  the  place  of  his 
interment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  jmur 
obedient  servant,  T  T  ,, 

’  J.  L.  Reno, 

Brigadier-General. 

Department  of  Norfolk,  ) 

Headquarters  Third  Brigade  Volunteers  > 
Camden  Co.,  N.  C.,  April  21.  ’  j 

To  Brig.- Gen.  J.  L.  Reno ,  U.S.A.  : 

General:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  instant,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  the  subject  of  the  wounded  men  to  de¬ 
partment  headquarters,  and  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  they  will  be  paroled  and  sent 
to  Commander  Rowan  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  be  transported,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
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given.  The  body  of  Lieut.  Gadsden  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  surgeon  will  be  re¬ 
leased  with  the  paroled  wounded.  I  have  now 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
H.  E.  Jarrigan,  company  0,  Third  Georgia  vol¬ 
unteers,  who  was  left  as  a  nurse  with  Lieutenant 
Wilson  of  the  same  regiment,  wounded  and 
paroled.  I  ask  that  Jarrigan  be  paroled  or  ex¬ 
changed  for  one  of  your  men  prisoners  in  our 
possession. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Albert  Blanchard, 

Brigadier-General  C.S.A. 

ACCOUNT  BY  ONE  OF  THE  WOUNDED. 

United  States  General  Hospital,  ) 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  April  26,  1S02.  j 

Dear  Father  and  Mother  :  I  suppose  you 
both  will  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am 
back  again  to  the  hospital  at  the  Fortress,  but 
not  with  sickness  this  time,  but  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  which  I  received  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  fight  at  South-Mills. 

You  know  1  said  in  my  last  letter  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  another  fight  soon.  Well,  last 
Friday,  the  eighteenth,  we  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  Ocean  Wave  —  the  other  regiments 
going  on  other  boats.  About  half-past  one 
o’clock  at  night  we  landed  at  a  place  called 
Green  Bank.  We  had  to  wade  from  the  steamer 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  water. 
We  commenced  our  march  at  half-past  two,  and 
kept  on  till  they  attacked  us  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  We  had  marched  nearly  thir¬ 
ty-eight  miles. 

We  were  ordered  by  Gen.  Reno,  that  is,  our 
regiment,  the  Ninth  New-York,  and  the  Eighty- 
ninth  New-York,  to  flank  the  battery  on  the  right. 
I  think  there  was  not  a  musket  fired  on  either 
side,  it  was  all  cannonading.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is5  our  two  small  pieces  did  good  service. 

Well,  we  got  on  the  right  of  them  and  lay 
down  in  the  woods  to  rest  and  waited  for  further 
orders.  We  lay  down  because  we  were  so  awful 
tired,  and  fell  asleep  in  no  time.  At  last  Col. 
Hawkins  came  and  told  us  we  could  finish  the 
work  if  we  could  march  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  further  and  then  charge  on  them  the  rest 
of  the  mile  and  drive  them  all  away. 

He  said  he  knew  that  we  were  tired  and  worn 
out,  and  if  we  did  not  feel  able  to  do  so  we  must 
say  so.  But,  you  know,  all  our  boys  love  their 
dear  Colonel,  and  would  follow  him  anywhere. 
We  all  sprang  to  our  feet  and  shouted  :  “Charge 
the  battery !” 

In  front  of  the  battery  was  a  large  open  corn¬ 
field.  In  this  we  started  our  charge.  Our  com¬ 
pany,  (B,)  you  know,  is  on  the  right  of  the  line. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  our  red  caps  coming,  they 
opened  fire  with  musketry.  We  were  about  half¬ 
way  across  the  field  when  our  corporal  fell.  We 
were  going  in  when  the  corporal  fell.  I  turned 
to  look  at  him,  when  I  was  shot ;  the  ball,  a 
Minie,  struck  me  between  the  knee  and  thigh.  I 
tried  to  get  up,  but  found  it  easier  said  than  done 
—  the  bone  was  shattered  to  pieces.  After  the 


fight  cleared  away  a  little'  we  were  carried  on 
stretchers  to  a  house  which  was  used  as  our  hos¬ 
pital. 

I  must  stop,  as  the  doctor  has  come  to  dress 
my  wound. 

He  has  finished.  I  had  cold  water  applica¬ 
tions  only  to  my  leg,  until  Tuesday,  when  the 
surgeon  left  in  charge  of  the  wounded  cut  it  off. 
I  did  not  know  it  was  off  until  about  an  hour 
afterward. 

So  now  I  am  minus  a  leg !  But  never  mind, 
dear  parents.  I  suffer  but  little  pain,  and  will  be 
home  in  a  few  weeks,  I  think. 

The  head-surgeon  of  the  hospital  and  all  treat 
me  so  kindly  ;  when  they  heard  I  was  here  they 
all  came  to  see  me. 

Surgeon  Bontogue  is  the  head  man  here.  He 
tells  me  I  can  get  up  in  a  few  days  and  walk  with 
crutches. 

My  dinner  is  by  my  side,  and  I  will  close  my 
letter,  wishing  you  both  not  to  mourn  about  me, 
for  I  am  all  right.  Write  soon  to  your  affection¬ 
ate  son,  William  Y.  H.  Cortelyou, 

Company  B,  Ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  V. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

Newbern,  N.  C.,  April  25,  1862. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  reconnoissance  in  force  would  be  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  by  a  portion  of  the  Burn¬ 
side  Expedition. 

Learning  that  the  enemy  had  a  brigade  of  their 
best  men  stationed  at  Elizabeth  City,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  me  that  an  engagement  with  the  enemy 
would  take  place  between  Elizabeth  City  and 
Norfolk. 

When  last  at  Elizabeth  City,  I  learned  that  the 
rebel  force  was  composed  of  the  Georgia  Third 
volunteers,  a  regiment  of  North-Carolina  volun¬ 
teers,  a  regiment  of  Louisiana  Wild  Cats,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Virginia  cavalry,  two  batteries  from 
Louisiana,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  a 
few  companies  of  militia,  amounting  to  a  little 
over  five  thousand  men  altogether. 

All  of  this  force  had  been  called  to  Yorktown 
and  Norfolk,  and  part,  I  learn,  left  for  those  places 
on  the  eighteenth  inst.  The  remainder  were  to 
leave  on  the  twenty-first  inst.,  which  was  the  day 
that  the  Georgia  Third  expected  to  be  mustered 
out  of  service,  as  their  time  for  which  they  en¬ 
listed  expired  on  that  day ;  but  to  their  astonish¬ 
ment,  they  were  informed  that  the  rebel  Congress 
had  decided  that  no  more  regiments  were  to  be 
mustered  out  of  service  until  the  war  was  over. 
As  you  may  imagine,  this  sweeping  impressment 
was  not  relished  in  the  least  by  this  regiment, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  Georgia  has  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Reno,  who  was  designated  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  this  expedition,  left  Newborn  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventeenth  inst.,  with  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  his  brigade,  the  Twenty-first  Massachu-. 
setts,  Lieut.-Col.  Clark,  and  Fifty-first  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Col.  Ilartranft,  which  embarked  on  the  army 
transports  Northerner,  Admiral,  Pilot  Boy,  and 
Ocean  Wave,  for  Roanoke  Island,  in  convoy  of 
the  flag-ship  Philadelphia,  Com.  Rowan,  and  the 
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war-steamers  Delaware,  Lieut.  Commanding  S. 
P.  Quackenbush,  and  the  Picket,  Capt.  Ives,  ar¬ 
riving  at  Roanoke  Island  on  the  evening  of  the 
seventeenth,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  miles,  where  they  anchored  until  morning. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth,  Com. 
Rowan  and  staff,  together  with  Gen.  Reno  and 
staff,  went  on  shore  and  paid  a  visit  to  Col.  Haw¬ 
kins,  Acting  Brigadier-General,  in  command  of 
the  forces,  on  Roanoke  Island,  who  was  to  join 
the  expedition  with  three  regiments  of  his  bri¬ 
gade,  the  Ninth  and  Eighty-ninth  New-York  and 
Sixth  New-Hampshire.  After  a  brief  consulta¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  to  embark  Col.  Hawkins’s 
three  regiments  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get 
under  way,  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Pasquotank  River,  on  which  Elizabeth  City  is 
situated,  before  dark.  The  fleet  was  then  to 
move  up  the  river  and  land  the  troops  some  three 
miles  this  side  of  Elizabeth  City,  at  midnight, 
when  part  of  the  force  was  to  push  on  rapidly’ 
by  a  circuitous  route,  and  take  possession  of  the 
canal  bridge,  some  twenty  miles  this  side  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
the  rebel  force  left  at  Elizabeth  City  —  some  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  strong. 

Col.  Hawkins  with  his  three  regiments  was  de¬ 
tailed  to  perform  this  work,  leaving  Gen.  Reno 
with  two  regiments  to  bring  up  the  rear,  in  order 
that  we  might  get  the  enemy  between  our  forces, 
when  Gen.  Reno  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  prisoners  of  them  all. 

Col.  Howard,  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  war-steamer  Virginia,  was  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  expedition,  with  a  battery  of  light 
field-pieces. 

Col.  Hawkins’s  force  embarked  on  the  Phoenix 
Capt.  Ashcroft,  Massasoit,  Capt.  Clark,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Ocean  Wave. 

All  was  in  readiness  by  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  when 
the  fleet  left  the  island  and  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  point  where  the  troops  were  to  be  landed 
which  job  was  to  be  completed  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock,  before  the  moon  rose,  and  as 
quietly  as  possible. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  destination  it  was 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  quite  as 
dark  as  necessary  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  land  the  force 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  blockading 
squadron  at  Elizabeth  City  were  in  readiness  to 
render  all  assistance  in  their  power  to  Gen.  Reno, 
they  tendered  all  their  launches  and  small  boats 
and  the  services  of  their  officers  and  crews  to 
assist  in  the  landing  of  the  troops,  which  con¬ 
sumed  much  more  time  than  was  at  first  antici¬ 
pated. 

Col.  Hawkins’s  three  regiments  were  all  landed 
however,  and  on  the  march,  by  two  o’clock,  leav- 
ing  General  Reno  to  land  his  two  regiments  the 
army  wagons,  four  in  number,  together  with  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  same,  and  the  field-pieces 
a  tedious  job,  which  was  not  completed  until  dav- 
light.  J 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  imposing  sight  to  witness 
the  landing  of  these  troops  by  moonlight,  with 


horses,  wagons,  field-pieces,  etc.  Some  on  rafts 
and  some  in  small  boats.  Some  of  them  wadin"- 
even  cheerfully  through  the  water  in  their  anxiety 
to  reach  the  shore  first. 

Elad  it  not  been  for  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  the  gunboats  in  landing,  Gen.  Reno 
would  have  been  delayed  many  hours  longer. 
He  expressed  himself  as  under  many  obligations 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  entire  navy  fleet  at 
Elizabeth  City,  many  of  whom  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  worked  like  heroes  until  everythin"- 
u  as  landed,  and  the  force  on  the  march.  Amon” 
those  boats  most  efficient  in  this  good  work  were 
the  Perry,  Delaware,  Lockwood,  Picket,  South- 
held,  Stars  and  Stripes,  Underwriter,  Putnam 
Ceres,  Shawsheen,  and  Whitehead. 

By  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  Reno’s  column  was  in  motion.  So  quietly 
had  the  landing  of  the  troops  been  effected  that 
no  alarm  whatever  was  given  by  the  enemy’s 
pickets,  four  of  whom  were  found  asleep  not  more 
than  fifty  rods  from  our  place  of  debarkation  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  rebel  troops  at  Elizabeth 
City,  three  miles  from  the  landing,  knew  nothin"- 
of  our  approach  or  operations  during  the  night 
for  they  were  in  their  camp,  near  the  city,  when 
our  gunboats  went  and  shelled  them  out  at  day¬ 
light.  J 

When  our  gunboats  moved  up  to  the  city,  and 
let  fly  their  shells  into  the  camp  of  the  sleeping 
rebels,  they  were  greatly  surprised  at  such  an 
unceremonious  call  so  ,early  in  the  morning,  and 
m  great  confusion  they  started  for  Norfolk,  with 
Gen.  Reno  at  their  heels  in  close  pursuit. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  much  credit  is  due  to  C.  H.  Flusser 
of  the  Commodore  Perry,  commanding  the  squad¬ 
ron  at  Elizabeth  City,  for  planning  this  affair 
No  naval  officer  on  this  coast  has  given  the  rebels 
more  hard  knocks  and  greater  frights  than  this 
brave  and  efficient  officer,  who  is  a  terror  to  the 
whole  Southern  conspiracy.  Soon  after  daylight 
Gen.  Reno  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
with  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  and  Col.  Harrard’s  battery. 

.  Tt  was  a  lovely  morning;  the  birds  were  sink¬ 
ing  and  skipping  from  one  green  bough  to  an¬ 
other,  as  if  attracted  by  our  beautiful  colors. 
The  roads  were  in  good  condition,  which  enabled 
our  troops  to  get  rapidly  over  the  ground.  The 
people  along  the  route  knew  nothing  of  our  com¬ 
ing  until  we  were  passing  their  doors,  when  of 
course  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  get  up  a  fright. 

The  Union  sentiment  was  openly  manifested 
by  the  inhabitants  all  along  the  route.  At  one 
house  the  inmates  were  so  overjoyed  at  our  com¬ 
ing  as  to  make  demonstrations  of  delight,  by  wav¬ 
ing  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  brought  forth 
deafening  cheers  from  our  troops,  many  of  whom 
shed  tears  of  joy  on  seeing  the  strong  attachment 
to  the  old  flag  by  these  oppressed  people.  Other 
Union  citizens  informed  us  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  rebels 
otherwise  they  would  have  given  us  a  like  recep¬ 
tion.  ^ 

Many  of  the  Union-loving  inhabitants  offered 
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refreshments  and  cold  water  to  our  troops  as  they 
passed  by  their  houses.  Some  would  collect  to¬ 
gether  hastily  what  victuals  they  had  cooked,  run 
to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  hand  out  a  lunch 
to  the  soldiers,  with  cheerful  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  as  the  troops  passed  on  singing  patriotic 
songs. 

The  day  was  unusually  warm,  which  caused 
the  men  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  water,  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  first  ten  miles  had  been  travelled,  our 
troops  were  much  exhausted,  many  of  them 
showing  signs  of  fatigue  of  a  definite  character ; 
having  been  on  the  go  all  night  without  food  or 
rest,  followed  by  this  rapid  march,  which,  under 
a  burning  sun,  was  quite  enough  to  test  the  en¬ 
durance  of  strong  men. 

Everything  was  progressing  finely,  however, 
and  the  prospect  of  securing  our  game  was  as 
good  as  could  be  desired,  up  to  eleven  o’clock, 
when  one  of  Gen.  Reno’s  Aids  came  up  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  mortifying  fact  that  Col.  Haw¬ 
kins’s  force  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  had 
gone  some  ten  miles  out  of  their  way,  which 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  reach  the  bridge  in 
advance  of  our  troops,  make  their  escape  from  us 
complete,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  remainder 
of  the  rebel  force  which  left  Elizabeth  City  the 
day  before.  These  were  not  far  from  the  bridge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  rebel  intrenchments 
and  batteries  to  protect  the  canal  at  this  point, 
from  whence  supplies  had  been  carried  to  Norfolk 
in  considerable  quantities. 

All  hopes  of  overhauling  the  enemy  and  having 
an  engagement  vanished  on  learning  that  Colonel 
Hawkins’s  force  was  in  the  rear  of  General  Reno. 
However,  General  Reno  decided  to  push  on  and 
make  the  reconnoissance,  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  expedition.  He  could  thus  return 
to  Elizabeth  City  on  the  following  morning  in 
order  to  connect  with  the  boats  for  Roanoke 
Island  and  Newbern,  which  points  lie  was  to 
reach  by  a  given  time,  Gen.  Burnside  having 
given  positive  orders  in  regard  to  the  length  ol 
time  he  was  to  be  absent. 

Our  course  was  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Elizabeth  City,  on  the  direct  road  to  Norfolk. 
As  I  said  before,  we  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overhauling  the  enemy,  after  learning  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  ahead  of  us  ;  but  this  mis¬ 
hap,  however,  did  not  cause  Gen.  Reno  to  slacken 
his  speed  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rushed 
on  all  the  faster,  that  he  might  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  his  mission  and  return  the  sooner.  By  ten 
o’clock  the  heat  was  very  oppressive,  and  the 
men  began  to  show  signs  of  fatigue,  the  effects  of 
their  sleepless  night  and  rapid  march  on  empty 
stomachs.  Gen.  Reno  would  order  fiequent  halts 
for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  give  the  troops  a 
breathing  spell  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves  with  a  new  supply  of  cold 
Welter. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  to  our  surprise,  we 
were  upon  the  heels  of  the  flying  foe ;  of  this 
fact  we  were  made  aware  by  a  movement  of  the 
rebel  cavalry,  which  fell  back  a  short  distance  in 
the  rear  of  their  force  and  fired  a  few  shots  at 
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our  advanced  pickets.  On  went  General  Reno’s 
forces,  however,  with  increased  speed,  pursuing 
the  enemy  until  about  one  o’clock  p.m.,  Avhen  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  reached  their  batteries, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  the  rebel  force  that  left 
Elizabeth  City  the  day  before.  Along  the  road¬ 
side  were  woods  and  groves,  and  frequent  clear¬ 
ings.  The  country  was  low,  and  under  a  very 
poor  state  of  cultivation,  and  not  very  well  cleared 
up,  abounding  more  in  swamps  and  woods  than 
anything  else. 

About  one  o’clock  we  came  to  a  clearing  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  which  was  the  shape  of  a 
half-circle,  some  two  miles  through,  the  square 
side  of  which  was  in  front,  we  having  entered  the 
curved  side.  All  around  this  circle  were  dense 
woods,  the  road  leading  direct  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  in  a  northerly  direction,  which  at 
this  point  was  an  air-line,  for  some  three  or  four 
miles.  As  Gen.  Reno’s  forces  reached  the  centre 
of  this  half-circle,  and  before  we  had  any  idea 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  make  a  stand,  boom 
went  their  batteries  and  down  this  straight  road 
came  their  shells,  at  a  furious  rate — a  sudden  in¬ 
vitation  for  us  to  halt  and  prepare  for  action. 

Your  correspondent  was  on  the  front  wagon, 
seated  by  the  side  of  Wagon-Master  Plummer, 
engaged  in  a  pleasant  conversation,  when  the 
first  shell  came  within  a  few  inches  of  our  heads. 
Down  the  road  it  went,  just  over  the  heads  of 
the  whole  line,  giving  us  all  the  benefit  of  its 
hissing  notes. 

In  an  instant  all  was  commotion  and  activity. 
The  first  movement  was  to  get  the  wagons  — 
which  were  loaded  with  ammunition,  etc.  — out 
of  the  road,  and  bring  up  the  howitzers,  two  of 
which  were  hitched  on  behind  the  wagons ;  the 
other  two  were  with  Col.  Hawkins,  who  was  at 
this  time  some  four  miles  in  our  rear,  with  his 
force. 

Gen.  Reno  at  once  ordered  his  two  regiments, 
the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  and  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  to 
the  right,  and  gradually  to  work  their  way  up  on 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  get  ready 
to  charge  upon  him  when  Col.  Hawkins  should 
arrive  with  his  force,  he  having  been  sent  for  by 
Gen.  Reno  to  come  forward  with  all  possible  des¬ 
patch. 

Col.  Howard  immediately  advanced  with  his 
two  howitzers,  which  were  with  Gen.  Reno’s 
command.  Lieut.  Herbert  of  the  Ninth  New- 
York  was  captain  of  one,  and  Lieut.  Morris  of 
the  same  regiment  captain  of  the  other.  These 
pieces  were  run  forward  in  the  face  of  a  raking 
fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  until  they  arrived 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  their  guns,  when 
Col.  Howard  and  his  brave  men  opened  a  brisk  fire 
with  telling  effect,  refusing  to  give  an  inch. 

The  enemy  had  selected  a  very  desirable  posi¬ 
tion,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  ap¬ 
proaches  from  the  road,  as  well  as  from  the  field. 
They  were  in  a  grove  on  the  square  side  of  this 
half-circle,  sheltered  by  the  trees,  and  in  front  of 
their  position  was  a  road  running  east  and  west, 
by  the  edge  of  the  grove.  Wo  were  approaching 
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them  on  the  road  which  led  directly  north.  A 
rail  fence  was  right  in  front  of  the  enemy,  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west,  behind  which  was  a  deep  ditch, 
which  answered  the  very  excellent  purpose  of 
an  intrenchment,  all  made  to  hand.  The  fence 
which  was  only  separated  by  this  road  from  the 
grove,  answered  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  also 
enabled  the  enemy  to  rest  their  muskets  and  thus 
secure  a  steady  aim,  giving  them  the  advantage 
of  us  in  every  particular. 

One  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  of  four  field- 
pieces,  was  located  at  the  head  of  the  road  in 
our  front,  enabling  it  to  rake  the  whole  road  for 
a  great  distance,  this  battery  was  playing  upon 
oui  howitzers,  the  other  battery,  of  four  guns 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  commanded  the  open 
field  which  our  regiments  were  obliged  to  cross 
in  order  to  reach  the  open  field  on  the  right.  An 
incessant  fire  from  this  battery  was  kept  up  on 
the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  and  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania  as  they  were  crossing  the  field  for 
the  woods,  almost  within  musket-range  of  the 
rebels,  to  get  their  position.  In  these  woods 
there  was  a  thick  underbrush,  which  made  il, 
almost  impossible  for  our  troops  to  advance. 
And  furthermore,  they  could  not  penetrate  the 
woods  far  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the  ene- 
my  s  guns ;  they  nevertheless  pushed  bravely 
forward  m  the  face  of  a  severe  fire,  eager  to  get 
as  near  the  enemy’s  right  wing  as  possible  before 
the  time  came  for  the  charge. 

About  one  hour  and  a  half  was  thus  consumed 
before  Hawkins  arrived,  with  but  a  slight  loss  on 
either  side,  no  musketry  having  been  fired  up  to 
this  time.  Only  the  batteries  were  engaged. 

-p^three  o  clock  Col.  Hawkins  came  up  with 
the  A  in th  New-York,  (the  Hawkins  Zouaves,)  the 
Eighty-ninth  New-York,  and  Sixth  New-Hamp- 
shire,  with  Col.  Howard’s  other  two  howitzers 
Lieuts.  Gerard  and  Avery  of  the  Union  Coast 
Guard,  were  the  captains  of  these  guns. 

Gen.  Reno  ordered  Col.  Hawkins  with  the 
Ninth  New-York  and  Eighty-ninth  New-York 
to  the  right  in  the  woods  to  the  support  of  the 
twenty-first  Massachusetts  and  Fifty-first  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  to  work  around  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy  and  get  into  his  rear,  so  as  to  cuf  off 
his  retreat  if  it  was  possible.  The  Sixth  New- 
Hampshire  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Reno  to  the 
woods  on  the  left,  to  keep  possession  of  the  road 
that  led  to  the  east,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy’s 
escape  in  that  direction.  To  secure  this  position, 
the  Sixth  New-Hampshire  would  be  obliged  to 
come  within  musket-range  of  the  enemy’s  left 
wing  and  also  face  his  batteries,  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  front  of  them.  It  was  asking  al¬ 
most  too  much  of  little  New-Hampshire,  and  I 
must  confess  I  had  some  misgivings  in  regard 
to  their  ability  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  so 
perilous.  ° 

Gen.  Reno  detailed  Lieut.  Reno  of  his  staff  to 
accompany  the  Sixth  New-Hampshire  on  to  the 
field,  with  orders  to  execute  this  movement  with 
all  possible  despatch,  as  it  would  doubtless  de- 
ciue  the  fate  of  the  day. 

J-lie  brave  sons  of  New-Hampshire  reported 


themselves  in  readiness  for  the  work,  and  said 
they  would  go  wherever  they  were  led  Off  they 
started  with  fixed  bayonets  on  a  double-quick  up 
the  road  commanded  by  the  enemy’s  batteries 
which  opened  a  rapid  fire  on  them  as  they  wheel¬ 
ed  to  the  left  to  execute  the  order. 

By  this  time,  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts 
closely  followed  by  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania 
had  worked  their  way  well  up  to  the  extreme 
right  of  the  enemy,  who  had  sent  pickets  out 
to  annoy  this  advance,  but  they  were  soon  driven 
m  by  two  companies  of  the  Massachusetts  Twen¬ 
ty-first,  who  were  some  distance  ahead 

At  this  particular  juncture,  Col.  Hawkins  came 
out  in  the  open  field  in  front  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  Ninth  and _  Eighty -ninth  New-York  volun¬ 
teers,  with  the  intention  of  charging  bayonets  on 
their  centre,  a  movement  which  Gen.  Reno  says 
was  entirely  unexpected  and  unauthorized  by 
him.  Col.  H.  formed  his  Zouaves  in  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  supported  by  the  Eighty-ninth  New-York 
volunteers,  and  started  with  fixed  bayonets  at  a 
double-quick  on  the  charge.  The  enemy,  on  see¬ 
ing  them  approach,  turned  at  once  all  of  their 
field-pieces  and  musketry  upon  the  Zouaves  giv- 
mg  them  a  sweeping  broadside  from  their  masked 
batteries  and  covered  intrenchments,  which  cut 
the  regiment  up  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  when  they 
saw  their  Colonel  and  a  large  number  of  their 
officers  fall,  together  with  some  sixty  odd  of  their 
companions,  throwing  them  into  confusion  for  the 
time  being. 


Adjutant  Gadsden,  a  very  worthy  youn^  man 
who  had  only  been  with  the  regiment  a  few  days' 
was  killed.  Colonel  Hawkins  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  arm,  and  many  of  his  officers  were 
also  severely  wounded.  The  regiment,  however 
was  soon  rallied  again  by  Lieut. -Col.  Kimball  and 
Major  Jardine.  The  former  has  distinguished 
himself  in  many  engagements,  and  in  this  charge 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  Major  Jardine  be¬ 
haved  equally  as  brave.  Both  are  fine  officers 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  gallantry’ 
the  regiment  was  quickly  formed,  ready  for  an¬ 
other  charge,  when  Col.  Hawkins  revived  and 
came  up  to  lead  them  on  again.  The  EHity- 
pinth  New-York  volunteers  now  dashed  forward 
m  .fine  style  with  fixed  bayonets  on  a  double- 
quick  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  Col.  Fairchilds 
at  their  head,  and  the  other  officers  in  their 
places. 

By  this  time  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts 
had  secured  a  good  position  within  musket-raiwe 
of  the  enemy,  upon  whom  they  had  just  opened 
a  deadly  fire,  and  were  driving  him  to  the  left 
when  they  discovered  the  other  regiments  get- 
ting  ready  for  a  charge.  So  Col.  Clark  of  this 
regiment,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  re¬ 
solved  to  charge  with  the  rest.  The  Fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  like  the  Massachusetts  Twenty- 
first,  had  steadily  advanced  under  cover  of  the 
woods  and  worked  their  way  well  up  to  the 
light  wing  of  the  enemy  in  the  face  of  a  raking 
fire,  without  flinching,  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  spring  upon  the  foe.  The  rebels  saw 
that  our  force  was  in  earnest  and  that  they  were 
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to  give  them  the  cold  steel  if  they  remained 
long  enough  to  afford  the  “  Yankees  ”  the  op¬ 
portunity. 

Everything  was  in  readiness,  the  signal  given, 
and  on  sprang  all  of  our  regiments  simultaneous¬ 
ly  to  the  charge,  with  deafening  yells.  The  reb¬ 
els  now  sprang  up  from  their  hiding-places,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  Eighty-ninth  New- 
York,  who  were  right  in  front,  the  same  recep¬ 
tion  they1-  gave  the  Zouaves.  The  Sixth  New- 
Hampshire,  now  close  on  to  the  enemy’s  left, 
discovering  this  movement,  suddenly  halted,  tak¬ 
ing  a  deadly  aim,  right  oblique,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mand  “Eire,”  sent  a  thousand  well-directed  bul¬ 
lets  into  the  rebel  ranks,  cutting  them  up  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  sending  terror  and  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  foe,  who  broke  and  tied  in 
the  wildest  confusion  from  their  intrenchments, 
as  our  five  regiments  sprang  in  upon  them.  The 
day  was  ours.  The  victory  was  complete.  The 
struggle  was  the  most  fearful  and  best  contested 
of  the  Burnside  Expedition. 

The  enemy’s  position  was  a  perfect  Gibraltar, 
and  their  force  consisted  of  the  whole  brigade 
which  was  stationed  at  Elizabeth  City,  over  five 
thousand  strong.  So  says  one  of  the  prisoners 
we  captured.  Our  force  was  less  than  four  thou¬ 
sand,  some  of  the  regiments  having  left  part  of 
their  number  behind,  and  when  our  troops  went 
into  action  they  were  nearly  exhausted,  having 
marched  all  night  and  all  day  through  the  most 
opppressive  heat  imaginable.  The  rebel  dead 
and  wounded  lay  all  over  the  field  ;  many  of  the 
latter,  however,  among  whom  were  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  officers,  were  carried  off  just  before  they 
were  routed.  I  am  informed  that  the  enemy’s 
dead  lay  in  heaps  all  through  the  woods.  The 
chaplain  of  the  Ninth  New-York  says  he  counted 
some  sixty  rebel  bodies  in  one  place,  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  their  intrenchments,  which 
doubtless  was  the  effect  of  Col.  Howard’s  bat¬ 
tery,  who,  with  his  men,  are  all  entitled  to  distin¬ 
guished  honors  for  their  brave  and  efficient  con¬ 
duct  all  through  the  engagement.  Col.  Howard 
walked  up  the  centre  of  the  road,  in  front  of  the 
enemy’s  battery,  until  he  arrived  within  musket- 
range,  when  he  very  coolly  took  a  survey  of  their 
position  through  his  glass,  which  so  confounded 
them  that  they  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
this  strange  and  daring  move.  After  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  number  of  their  guns  and  their 
location,  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps,  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  centre  of  the  road  as  deliberately 
as  a  farmer  would  return  from  the  labors  of  the 
day,  neither  looking  to  the  right  or  left  at  the 
shells  which  were  flying  in  great  numbers  each 
side  of  him,  one  striking  the  flap  of  his  coat. 

Col.  Howard,  seeing  that  the  position  of  the 
New-IIampshire  regiment  would  give  his  battery 
some  protection,  ordered  his  four  pieces  up  to 
the  place  where  he  had  taken  the  survey.  This 
command  was  obeyed  cheerfully,  and  soon  caused 
the  rebels  to  fall  back  with  their  battery  at  the 
head  of  the  road. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  Gen.  Reno  de¬ 
tailed  companies  to  go  and  bring  the  rebel  wound¬ 


ed  into  our  hospital  for  treatment,  among  whom 
was  a  colonel,  whose  name  I  was  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  We  also  captured  several  prisoners,  who 
said  they  were  glad  to  fall  into  our  hands. 

It  was  a  sickening  sight  to  go  over  the  field 
after  the  battle  and  behold  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed  on  both  sides,  all  of  whom  endured  their  suf¬ 
ferings  with  remarkable  fortitude. 

Some  of  those  who  took  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  rebel  grounds  after  the  battle,  estimate  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  as  much  greater  than  ours. 
Some  say  it  will  reach  as  high  as  three  hundred. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  will  cover  the  entire  loss,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  prisoners. 

Our  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounts  to 
one  hundred  and  thirteen,  distributed  as  follows  : 


Regiments. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Ninth  New-York, . 

.  9 

CO 

Eighty-Ninth  New-York, . 

. 1 

3 

Twenty-first  Massachusetts,. . . . 

.  1 

14 

Fifty-first  Pennsylvania, . 

.  3 

19 

Sixth  New-Hampshire, . 

.  1 

2 

Total, . 

. 15 

98 

Among  the  number  killed  was  one  commission¬ 
ed  officer,  Adjutant  Gadsden,  of  the  Zouaves,  and 
two  non-commissioned  officers. 

This  engagement  took  place  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Cam¬ 
den  County,  near  the  State  line,  twenty  miles 
from  Norfolk,  and  has  been  designated  as  the 
battle  of  Camden.  The  day  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  anniversary  of  that  on  v^hich  the 
first  blood  was  spilled  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

Gen.  Burnside  is  much  elated  over  this  import¬ 
ant  victory.  He  has  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
all  the  regiments  engaged,  and  ordered  that  they 
inscribe  “  Camden  ”  upon  their  banners,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  brilliant  triumph. 

During  the  engagement  Gen.  Reno  was  in  a 
very  exposed  position,  coolly  directing  the  differ¬ 
ent  movements  as  he  rode  over  the  field,  encour¬ 
aging  the  troops  by  his  intrepidity. 

Capt.  Fearing,  of  Gen.  Burnside’s  staff"  accom¬ 
panied  Gen.  Reno  as  a  volunteer  aid,  and  was 
with  him  all  through  the  dangers  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  rendering  valuable  service.  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  was  leading  a  force  into  the  charge 
in  the  most  skilful  manner.  Capt.  Ritchie  and 
Lieut.  Reno,  of  Gen.  Reno’s  staff"  were  equally 
as  conspicuous  in  the  fight,  executing  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  orders  with  all  promptness  and  despatch. 
The  latter  will  share  the  honors  with  New-IIainp- 
shire. 

Lieuts.  Breed  and  Gordon,  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
also  accompanied  Gen.  Reno  as  aids,  and  like 
the  rest,  performed  their  duty  in  the  most  fear¬ 
less  manner. 

So  far  as  bravery  is  concerned,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  a  single  officer  or  man  in  the  whole 
expedition;  if  anything,  there  was  too  much 
recklessness  displayed,  causing  a  needless  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life. 

The  West  may  say  much  of  the  fighting  quali¬ 
ties  of  her  troops,  but  she  must  not  forget  the 
“Yankees”  under  Burnside,  who  have  so  satis- 
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factorily  demonstrated  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  best  troops  of  the  South. 

After  the  battle,  which  ended  about  four 
o’clock  p.m.,  Gen.  Reno  gave  the  troops  six  hours 
for  repose.  In  the  mean  time  the  dead  were  bur¬ 
ied  and  the  wounded  cared  for,  when  we  retraced 
our  steps  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  arriving  in 
good  season  at  the  landing,  and  forming  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  boats  for  Roanoke  Island  and 
Newbern,  which  places  we  reached  by  the  time 
required  by  Gen.  Burnside. 

The  enemy’s  wounded  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
in  the  hospital  in  care  of  the  surgeon  of  the  Twen- 
ty-first  Massachusetts  ;  also  a  few  of  our  wound¬ 
ed,  who  were  injured  too  severely  to  justify  their 
removal  over  a  rough  road,  all  of  whom  were 
brought  down  the  next  day  in  small  boats  that 
could  go  within  three  miles  of  the  hospital. 

NORFOLK  “DAY-BOOK”  ACCOUNT. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  about  two  o’clock,  eight 
companies  of  the  Third  Georgia  regiment,  under 
command  of  Col.  Wright,  attacked  the  enemy  in 
an  open  field  about  two  miles  below  South-Mills. 
The  enemy’s  force  was  estimated  at  from  three 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  men,  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  odds  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers  against  us,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  en- 
emy  at  bay  for  a  number  of  hours.  Finally,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  ammunition  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  were  compelled  to  fall  back  to  South- 
Mills,  and  from  South -Mills  to  the  Half-Way 
House,  where  we  are  now  awaiting  reenforce- 
ments.  Our  informant  could  not  tell  us  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  says  it 
was  at  first  estimated  to  be  about  one  hundred. 
Since  then  the  number  has  very  much  decreased, 
and  from  last  accounts,  our  loss  it  is  thought 
will  not  exceed  fifty.  The  enemy’s  loss  is  repre¬ 
sented,  as  being  very  heavy,  and  is  put  down  at 
from  eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  havoc  made  among  the  Union¬ 
ists  by  our  artillery  pieces,  is  confirmed  by  our 
informant.  — Norfolk  Day-Book,  April  21. 


Doc.  135. 

CAPTURE  OF  FORT  MACON. 

COM.  LOCKWOOD’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Propeller  Daylight,  ) 
Beaufort  Harbor,  April  27, 1S62.  \ 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  inst.,  our  batteries  on  shore  being  in 
position,  a  fire  was  opened,  about  six  o’clock  a.m., 
on  Fort  Macon.  On  its  being  reported,  I  got  un¬ 
der  way  and  steamed  towards  the  other  blockad¬ 
ing  vessels,  making  signals  for  them  to  get  under 
way,  to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  form  in  line 
ahead.  When  within  range,  and  as  near  as  the 
shoals  allowed  us  to  approach,  the  Daylight  opened 
fire,  followed  in  succession  by  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Commander  James  F.  Armstrong ;  the  gun¬ 


boat  Chippewa,  Lieut.  Commanding  A.  Bryson  • 
and  the  bark  Gemsbok,  Acting  Lieut.  Edward 
Cavendish.  The  three  steamers  moved  around 
in  a  circle,  delivering  their  fire,  as  they  came 
within  range,  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant  from 
the  Fort.  The  bark  was  anchored. 

After  firing  a  number  of  rounds  of  shot  and 
shell,  finding  that  the  sea,  from  a  south-west  wind 
which  was  blowing  on  shore,  caused  the  vessel 
to  settle  so  deep  as  to  render  our  guns  almost  un¬ 
manageable  to  our  range  and  the  accuracy  of  our 
aim,  I  reluctantly  withdrew,  after  being  engaged 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  hoping  that  the 
wind  and  sea  would  subside  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  renew  our  firing  in  the  afternoon.  We  more 
readily  adopted  this  course,  as  we  did  not  con¬ 
template  to  be  continuously  engaged,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  to  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  whom  we  ex¬ 
pected  would  hold  out  for  several  days.  The 
wind  and  sea  increasing,  rendered  the  renewal 
of  the  engagement  that  afternoon  impracticable 
by  the  gunboats. 

Towards  morning  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed 
from  the  Fort,  which  passed  into  our  possession 
the  following  morning ;  and  we  heartily  cheered 
the  reappearance  of  our  glorious  flag  over  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Macon. 

About  ten  o’clock  a.m.,  on  April  twenty -sixth, 
on  entering  the  Fort,  I  had  an  interview  with 
Major-Gen.  Burnside,  and  we  jointly  signed  the 
terms  of  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  forces. 

We  expended  nearly  one  half  of  our  fifteen- 
second  fuse  shells,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with 
good  effect.  Our  time  of  attack  was  most  oppor¬ 
tune,  as  we  drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  an 
important  land  battery,  which  enabled  our  forces 
to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  vessels  from  the 
guns  of  greater  range  was  excellent.  Their  shot 
and  shell  fell  around  us  in  every  direction.  Many 
good  line  shots  passed  just  over  and  beyond  us, 
as  we  successively  passed  their  line  of  fire,  and 
we  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in  receiving  so 
little  damage.  The  Daylight  was  struck  by  an 
eight-inch  solid  shot  on  the  starboard  quarter, 
below  the  spar  deck,  passing  through  several 
bulkheads  and  the  deck  below  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vessel  in  the  engine-room,  about  six 
inches  above  the  machinery,  amongst  which  it 
dropped. 

A  splinter  fractured  the  small  bone  of  the  right 
forearm  of  Acting  Third  Assistant  Engineer  Eu¬ 
gene  J.  Wade,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
was  the  only  casualty  that  occurred  afloat. 

I  am  informed  that  our  forces  on  shore  had 
one  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  that  the  enemy 
had  eight  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  so  important  a  victory  should  have 
been  achieved  with  so  little  loss  of  life,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  interior  of  the  Fort  was  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  fragments  of  the  bombs  and  shells, 
and  many  of  their  guns  were  disabled. 

I  herewith  enclose  the  reports  of  the  several 
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commanders,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
commend  the  gallantry  of  all.* 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Lockwood, 

Commander  and  Senior  Officer  present. 

To  Flag-Officer  Lewis  M.  Goldsborough, 

U.  S.  Flagship  Minnesota,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

NEW-YORK  “  TRIBUNE  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Fort  Macon,  April  26, 1862. 

By  the  active  exertions  of  Lieut.  D.  W.  Flag¬ 
ler,  Ordnance  Officer-in-Chief,  and  Captain  King, 
Quartermaster  of  Gen.  Parke’s  division,  the  ord¬ 
nance  and  ordnance  stores  were  rafted  across  the 
shoals  of  Bogue  Sound,  and  the  mortar-batteries 
were  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  when  Gen. 
Burnside  came  down  on  Saturday  last,  that  he 
pronounced  them  almost  ready  for  action.  The 
battery  of  Parrott  guns  was  also  completed  and 
ready  to  be  unmasked,  and  he  returned  to  New- 
bern  at  once  to  bring  down  two  floating  batteries, 
and  witness  the  siege  in  person.  The  General’s 
visit  to  our  advanced  posts  was  attended  with  no 
little  risk,  for  the  guns  of  the  Fort  were  turned 
upon  every  considerable  party  which  moved  up 
or  down  the  beach.  The  wagon  in  which  he  rode 
ivas  made  a  target  for  twelve  rounds  of  shot  and 
shell,  but  happily  his  usual  good  fortune  prevail¬ 
ed,  and  he  escaped  without  injury.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  tried  the  range  of  the  Sharp’s  rifles  of 
the  Eighth  Connecticut,  and  the  Belgian  rifles  of 
the  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  firing  at  a  target  at 
one  thousand  yards,  his  object  being  to  ascertain 
if  a  party  of  sharpshooters  could  not  be  placed  in 
position  within  our  lines  to  pick  off  the  rebel 
gunners  and  the  lookouts  which  had  been  kept 
on  the  flag-staff  of  the  Fort  to  observe  our  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  found  that  both  pieces  carried  the 
required  distance,  the  former  excelling  in  accu¬ 
racy  and  range,  and  the  sharpshooters  would  have 
been  used  if  the  reduction  of  the  Fort  had  not 
been  so  speedily  accomplished. 

There  being  but  two  regiments  and  a  battalion 
engaged  in  the  siege,  and  five  companies  being  re¬ 
quired  for  guard  duty  at  the  batteries,  the  labor 
has  been  extremely  onerous,  and  the  health  of 
the  command  has  suffered  in  consequence.  Lying 
out  on  picket  twenty-four  hours  out  of  every 
seventy-two ;  exposed  to  the  heat  of  day  and  the 
fogs  and  cold  breezes  of  the  ocean  by  night ;  a 
haze  of  fine  sand  blowing  with  scarcely  any  in¬ 
termission  ;  fired  at  with  shot  and  shell  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night ;  obliged  to  march 
three  miles  over  the  beach  from  camp  to  outpost 
or  return,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  surgeon’s  call 
almost  any  morning  for  the  last  fortnight  has 
summoned  a  large  number  to  his  tent-door  ?  Is 
it  not  strange,  rather,  that  volunteer  troops  should 
have  endured  such  hardships  without  a  murmur, 
and  acted  with  the  fffeadiness  of  veterans  under 
a  well-directed  fire,  which  they  were  not  ready  to 
return  ! 

The  garrison  of  the  Fort  consisting  of  five  com¬ 
panies,  of  men  rendered  desperate  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  position,  a  sortie  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  and  our  pickets  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
*  See  Supplement. 


constant  readiness  to  repel  the  attempt.  The 
only  serious  affair  of  the  kind,  however,  occurred 
during  the  night  of  Sunday,  when  about  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy  engaged  our  skirmishers, 
but  were  repulsed.  During  the  affair  a  private  of 
the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  was  wounded  in  the  leg, 
and  Lieut.  Landers  of  company  C,  by  careless 
handling  of  his  pistol,  shot  himself  in  the  arm. 
The  rebel  force  had  hardly  got  under  cover  of 
the  glacis  coupee,  when  several  rounds  of  grape 
and  canister  were  fired  upon  us  from  the  Fort, 
the  only  effect  being  to  startle  the  whole  advance- 
guard  and  break  their  rest  for  the  balance  of  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  at  eight  o’clock,  when 
the  battalion  was  being  relieved  by  the  Fourth 
Rhode  Island,  eighteen  shots  were  fired  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  Fort,  but  without  injuring  a  man. 
The  gunboat  Ellis,  Capt.  Franklin,  which  had 
been  lying  four  miles  up  Cove  Sound  to  close 
that  approach  to  the  Fort,  moved  up  within  shot- 
range,  and  fired  two  shots  from  her  one  hundred- 
pound  gun.  Both  fell  short  of  their  mark,  and 
the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  piece  was  made 
so  apparent  that  the  Captain  wisely  concluded  to 
steam  back  to  his  anchorage  and  content  himself 
with  the  easier  duty  to  which  he  had  been  as¬ 
signed.  That  evening  the  people  at  Beaufort  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  picturesque 
effects  of  a  bombardment  by  night,  and  as  long  as 
the  spectacle  lasted  they  thronged  the  streets  and 
piazzas  which  overlooked  the  water.  There  be¬ 
ing  no  mortars  in  the  Fort,  the  heavy  columbiads 
were  used  for  the  purpose  ;  the  proper  elevation 
being  given  and  a  small  charge  of  powder  used. 
There  is  something  very  grand  in  the  effect  of 
shell  practice  at  night,  for  the  whole  course  of 
the  projectile  can  be  seen,  and  its  terrible  de¬ 
structiveness  appreciated.  First  comes  a  blinding 
flash  of  fire  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  made  visible  by 
the  blast,  then  the  boom  of  the  cannon,  the  flight 
of  the  shell,  marked,  as  it  slowly  mounts  and  falls 
by  the  twinkling  fuse,  then  a  brilliant  light  as  the 
explosion  comes,  and  last  of  all  the  noise  of  the 
bursting  shell,  sometimes  louder  than  the  report 
from  the  gun  itself.  Some  of  the  secessionists  in 
Beaufort,  when  they  saw  the  shells  falling  among 
our  batteries,  could  hardly  conceal  their  exulta¬ 
tion,  but  our  men  contented  themselves  in  the 
thought  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  last 
long,  for  that  was  a  game  at  which  two  would 
play  before  long. 

Cooped  up  in  the  Fort,  in  full  sight  of  their 
homes,  the  two  Beaufort  companies  in  the  garri¬ 
son  resorted  to  various  devices  to  get  news  of 
their  welfare  to  their  friends.  Every  few  days 
for  the  past  fortnight  little  sloops,  properly  bal¬ 
lasted,  and  with  all  sail  set,  would  be  drifted  by 
the  tide  around  the  marshes  to  the  town  wharves, 
and  as  regularly  sent  by  watchful  sentries  to  Ma¬ 
jor  Allen’s  headquarters.  Among  other  curiosi¬ 
ties  which  were  cast  ashore,  was  a  board  panel 
from  a  wreck,  bearing  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  : 

Fort  Macon,  April  the  20th,  1862. 

“  To  tiie  Ladys  of  Beaufort — we  are  still  in¬ 
juring  the  privations  of  war  with  unexostod 
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Hopes  if  this  vessil  due  reach  hur  port  of  destiny 
you  will  find  that  we  are  all  still  well  and  alive  anc 
will  not  leave  till  we  sea  the  ruins  of  theas  ole 
TV  alls  we  have  had  several  scurmish  fights  wit  1 
the  Yankee  Picket  Gard  the  old  topsail  gards 
sends  there  best  Respects  to  all  there  Lady  friends 
of  Beaufort  and  surrounding  country.  Joseph  E. 
Canaday.” 

As  Major  Allen  did  not  have  time  to  deliver 
this  message  from  the  sea  to  all  the  ladies  of  Beau¬ 
fort  and  surrounding  country,  he  simplified  mat¬ 
ters  by  sending  it  to  Gen.  Parke  as  a  North-Caro- 
lina  contribution  to  the  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  shot  and  she! 
practice  of  the  Fort  was  continued,  but,  as  pre¬ 
viously,  without  wounding  a  man.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  while  watching  a  party  of  rebel  officers  on 
the  ramparts,  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  into  commotion.  Their  glasses 
were  at  once  pointed  up  Coe  Sound,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  the  white  hull  of  the  Alice 
Price  was  to  be  seen  looming  up  toward  Harker’s 
Island.  She  had  the  two-armed  barges,  or  “float¬ 
ing  batteries,”  in  tow,  and  moved  down  for  an 
anchorage  off  Steep  Point.  Not  many  minutes 
passed  before  the  six-inch  rifled  gun  on  the  S.  E. 
angle  of  the  Fort  was  cleared  away,  and  a  shot 
was  thrown  in  line  fair  and  square  for  the  Price. 
It  went  more  than  four  miles,  flew  over  the  deck 
oi  the  Ellis,  and  dropped  in  the  water  within  ten 
feet  of  the  gig  which  was  returning  to  the  Ellis, 
after  leaving  Capt;  Franklin  aboard  the  Price. 
As  soon  as  the  gun  could  be  reloaded,  another 
shot,  which  ranged  even  further  than  the  first, 
was  sent,  and  the  boats  were  then  moved  a  half 
mile  further  up  the  sound  to  get  beyond  range. 

The  arrival  of  the  vessels  created  quite  as  much 
excitement  in  Beaufort  as  in  the  Fort,  for  it  was 
regarded  as  the  immediate  precursor  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities.  A  close  watch  was 
kept  on  them,  the  Fort,  and  the  batteries,  and 
many  citizens  kept  their  weary  watch  under  a 
hot  sun  all  day  long.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  Alice  Price  was  seen  moving  slowly 
down,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  toward  the  point  of 
Shackleford  Banks,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
observe  her  movements.  A  sail-boat  was  launch¬ 
ed  from  the  Fort  beach,  and  two  officers  and  a 
crew  of  rebel  soldiers  got  in  and  quietly  waited 
the  approach  of  our  steamer.  Presently  a  ten- 
oared  cutter,  flying  a  white  flag,  put  out  from  the 
Alice  Price,  and  moved  rapidly  ahead.  The  two 
small  boats  approach  and  meet,  a  brief  conference 
ensues,  the  Price’s  boat  makes  for  the  Shackle¬ 
ford  beach,  and  the  rebel  craft  returns  to  the 
Fort,  where  her  crew,  on  landing,  are  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  their  comrades,  who,  in  their  grey 
clothes,  look  from  our  point  of  view  like  so  many 
State  Prison  men.  Capt.  Biggs,  Chief  Quarter¬ 
master,  bears  from  Gen.  -Burnside  a  peremptory 
summons  to  surrender,  and  waits  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  rebel  officers  for  Col.  White’s 
answer ;  which  is  delayed  an  hour  and  a  half, 
but,  when  finally  received,  is  found  to  be  a  re¬ 
fusal,  couched  in  the  respectful  terms  which  one 
soldier  would  use  toward  another.  The  excuse 


given  by  the  rebel  officers  for  detaining  Capt. 
Biggs  so  long  was,  that  “  Col.  White  was  not  in 
the  post which  seems  little  else  than  prevari¬ 
cation,  since  he  could  not  move  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  glacis  without  risking  capture  by  our 
pickets.  Probably  the  summons,  so  unexpected¬ 
ly  received,  induced  one  of  his  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
rendering  him  for  the  time  quite  unfit  to  attend 
to  business.  While  Capt.  Biggs  was  waiting  for 
the  answer,  three  shots  were  fired  by  the  Fort 
from  the  seaward  guns  at  the  blockading  fleet, 
which  happened  to  be  steaming  slowly  past  with¬ 
in  short  range.  It  is  not  likely  that  our  flag  of 
truce  could  have  been  seen  from  their  decks,  and 
their  movement  was  therefore  made  without  any 
idea  of  a  breach  of  courtesy.  They  certainly  fired 
no  guns,  nor  made  any  reply  to  the  Fort,  and  the 
action  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  battery  will 
hardly  admit  of  excuse. 

While  the  Price  was  lying-to  for  her  boat  to 
return,  one  of  the  miniature  mail-sloops  from  the 
Fort  came  so  near  that  it  was  picked  up,  but  the 
score  or  so  of  letters  which  were  found  in  her  con¬ 
tained  nothing  of  public  interest.  The  tiny  craft 
was  taken  as  a  legitimate  prize,  and  now  lies  on 
her  beam-ends  in  the  private  cabin  of  Gen.  Burn¬ 
side. 

The  decision  of  Col.  White  being  ascertained, 
and  our  batteries  being  all  in  readiness,  it  was 
determined  to  open  fire  at  once.  Capt.  Pell  ask¬ 
ed  and  obtained  permission  from  Gen.  Burnside 
to  serve  in  the  ten-inch  mortar -battery,  under 
Lieut.  Flagler,  and  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
Banks  by  way  of  Beaufort.  The  siege-batteries 
were  three  in  number — one  of  three  thirty -pound¬ 
er  Parrott  guns,  commanded  by  Capt.  Lewis  0. 
Morris,  of  company  C,  First  artillery,  (regulars  ;) 
one  of  four  ten-inch  mortars,  commanded  by 
Lieut  D.  W.  Flagler  in  person ;  and  one  of  four 
eight-inch  mortars,  commanded  by  Second  Lieut. 
M.  F.  Prouty,  of  company  C,  Twenty -fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  volunteers.  Capt.  Morris  was  assisted 
by  First  Lieut.  Cowan  and  Second  Lieut.  Pollock  ; 
Lieut.  Flagler  by  Capt.  Duncan  A.  Pell,  of  Gen. 
Burnside’s  staff,  and  Capt.  Ammon,  of  the  Third 
New -York  artillery;  Lieut.  Prouty  in  part  by 
Capt.  Caswell  and  his  fighting  sailor,  James 
Judge.  The  mortars  were  worked  by  detach¬ 
ments  from  company  I,  Third  New-York  artillery, 
be  Parrotts  by  Capt.  Morris’s  own  regulars.  The 
batteries  were  all  constructed  at  the  rear  of  the 
sand-hills,  the  sides  and  front  being  formed  of 
sand-bags,  of  which  the  walls  of  the  service-mag¬ 
azine  were  also  made.  The  platforms  were  laid 
as  substantially  as  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand 
would  allow,  and  suitable  embrasures  were  con¬ 
structed  for  the  Parrott  guns.  The  ten-inch  mor¬ 
tars  were  placed  furthest  from  the  Fort,  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ;  the  Parrott  guns  were  two  hundred  yards 
lirectly  in  front ;  and  the  eight-inch  mortars  two 
lundred  yards  still  further  on,  and  a  little  nearer 
the  beach.  Besides  these,  a  small  rifled  howitzer 
was  taken  from  the  little  captured  steamer  North 
State  and  placed  in  battery,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Caswell  of  that  vessel  and  some  of  his  crew. 
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The  whole  siege-train,  then,  consisted  of  eight 
mortars  and  three  rifled  cannon,  (if  we  except  the 
small  howitzer,  which,  however  good  in  a  ship’s 
launch,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  siege-piece.)  On 
the  two  barges  towed  down  by  the  Alice  Price, 
were  four  thirty -pound  Parrotts  and  a  twelve- 
pound  Wiard  steel  gun,  protected  by  bales  of  wet 
hay  and  cotton,  which  formed  temporary  embra¬ 
sures.  It  was  intended  to  place  two  of  these 
Parrotts  in  battery  on  Shackleford  Banks  last 
night,  in  case  the  siege  had  been  protracted,  and 
Capt.  Biggs  had  made  all  necessary  arrangements 
to  that  effect.  Outside  the  Banks,  lying  off  and 
on  in  readiness  to  take  part  in  the  attack,  were 
the  gunboats  Daylight,  Commodore  S.  Lockwood ; 
State  of  Georgia,  Commander  J.  F.  Armstrong ; 
Chippewa,  Lieut.  Commanding  A.  Bryson ;  and 
the  armed  bark  Gemsbok,  Acting  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  E.  Cavendy.  The  whole  squadron  car¬ 
ried  about  thirty  guns,  but  as  their  participation 
in  the  bombardment  was  rendered  short  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heavy  sea  which  was  running,  their 
metal  can  hardly  be  taken  into  the  account. 

At  half-past  six  o’clock  yesterday  morning  the 
watch  on  the  Alice  Price  discovered  a  flag  of  truce 
coming  from  the  Fort.  The  signal  was  answered, 
and  the  Price  moved  down  toward  the  boat,  which 
headed  for  Shackleford  beach,  and  the  party  in 
her  landed.  The  Price’s  first  cutter  was  lowered, 
and  Gen.  Burnside  and  Capt.  Biggs  were  rowed 
ashore.  From  the  steamer  we  could  see  the  for¬ 
malities  of  an  introduction,  by  Capt.  Biggs,  of  a 
tall,  slim,  soldierly  man  to  Gen.  Burnside;  and 
we  subsequently  learned  that  a  meeting  had  been 
arranged  on  W ednesday  for  Capt.  Biggs  and  Col. 
White,  who  were  at  West-Point  together  and 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  embraced  by  Gen.  Burnside  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  rebel  colonel  in  person,  and  the 
meeting  was  characterized  by  the  utmost  courtesy 
of  demeanor  on  both  sides. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  General  returned 
on  board,  and  the  Price  was  moved  back  to  her 
previous  anchorage.  At  ten  o’clock  the  Fort 
opened  fire  as  usual  on  our  forces  down  the  Spit ; 
but  no  reply  was  made,  as  the  signal  had  not 
been  given.  The  firing  was  kept  up  at  intervals 
all  day,  numerous  charges  of  canister  and  shell 
being  thrown  from  the  battery  of  small  carron- 
ades  on  the  beach  face  of  the  Fort.  The  Eighth 
Connecticut  was  on  duty  all  day  in  the  trenches, 
and  it  is  really  surprising  that  no  accidents  (be¬ 
yond  the  amputation  of  a  man’s  great  toe  by  a 
fragment  of  shell)  should  have  occurred. 

In  the  afternoon  a  mail  was  sent  from  the  Fort 
to  Beaufort  under  flag  of  truce,  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Pool ;  and  the  letters  containing  nothing  of  an 
objectionable  nature,  were  delivered  by  Major 
Allen.  The  very  fact  that  this  mail  was  sent 
would  seem  to  show  that  no  definite  idea  of  the 
nature  or  condition  of  our  batteries  had  been 
formed  in  the  Fort,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  from  the  flagstaff-crosstrees.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  was  such,  in  fact,  as  to  afford 
concealment  and  shelter  to  our  men;  and  al¬ 
though  the  enemy  had  surveyed  and  staked  the 


beach  for  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
yards,  and  directed  his  fire  with  great  precision, 
round-shot  flew  harmlessly  over  the  sand-hills, 
and  shells,  in  bursting,  almost  spent  their  force  in 
scooping  out  the  sand  in  which  they  would  bury 
themselves.  Gen.  Parke  was  thus  enabled  to 
construct  his  batteries  in  comparative  safety,  the 
only  casualties  to  be  feared  being  those  from 
fragments  of  shell  which  had  burst  in  the  air. 
From  his  preliminary  reconnoissance  until  the 
completion  of  the  batteries  and  magazines,  only 
thirteen  days  elapsed,  and  of  this  a  part  was  used 
in  the  transport  of  ordnance  and  materials  across 
Bogue  Sound  from  Carolina  City.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  understood  that  neither  Capt.  Williamson, 
Capt.  Morris,  nor  Lieut.  Flagler  could  have  idled 
much ;  in  fact,  they  deserve  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  untiring  zeal  which  they  displayed  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  work,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  to  be  done  under  the  fire  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-one  guns  of  the  Fort,  which  bore  directly  upon 
them.  While  these  three  officers  are  all  brave, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  invidious  to  par¬ 
ticularize  the  behavior  of  Captain  Williamson, 
whose  perfect  insensibility  to  fear  is  proverbial. 
At  Newbern  his  reconnoissances  of  the  enemy’s 
position  were  made  with  a  daring  seldom  wit¬ 
nessed;  and  on  the  banks  here  the  same  trait 
has  been  exemplified.  One  day  when  in  the  bat¬ 
teries,  he  was  anxious  to  verify  the  measurements 
between  the  distance  -  stakes  of  the  enemy,  as 
they  might  have  been  intended  as  a  blind  to  mis¬ 
lead  us.  I  saw  him  go  out  on  the  sand-hills  in 
plain  sight  of  the  Fort,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Lieut.  Pollock,  apply  his  tape  to  the  ground 
for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards ;  this,  when 
he  was  not  more  than  one  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  muzzles  of  Col.  White’s  guns. 

THE  BOMBARDMENT. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  in  this  corres¬ 
pondence  that  Gen.  Burnside  never  willingly  un¬ 
dertakes  an  important  enterprise  on  Sunday  or 
Friday ;  the  first  because  he  regards  the  day  as 
one  of  rest,  and  the  other  because  so  many  men, 
and  especially  sailors,  hold  a  superstition  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  influence  on  results.  And  yet  it  has 
curiously  happened  that  each  of  these  brilliant 
victories  which  his  army  has  won,  was  commenced 
or  accomplished  on  Friday.  At  Roanoke  the 
naval  engagement  occurred  on  Friday,  and  the 
army  was  landed;  the  battle  of  Newbern  was 
fought  on  the  same  day  of  the  week ;  and  this 
other  great  success  was  achieved  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  intimated  also  that  the  General  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  Friday ;  so  that  the  day,  however  fraught 
with  misfortunes  to  others,  may  clearly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  his  “wheat  ear”  time.  An  order  was 
sent  to  him  by  Gen.  Parke  on  Thursday  to  open 
fire,  but  owing  to  some  delay  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  not  a  gun  was  fired  until  yesterday  morning. 

W e  were  all  astir  at  daylight,  for  we  knew 
well  enough  that  General  Parke  had  given  the 
necessary  order  on  the  evening  previous.  Along 
the  river-front  of  Beaufort  a  score  of  glasses  were 
kept  pointed  at  the  banks,  where,  through  the 
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grey  mist,  the  embrasures  of  Capt.  Morris’s  bat¬ 
tery,  just  unmasked,  could  be  made  out  At 
half-past  five  o’clock  there  came  from  the  ten-inch 
mortar-battery  a  huge  puff  of  white  smoke,  and 
in  another  minute  the  smoky  balloon  of  the 
bursting  shell  was  seen  high  in  the  air,  and  far 
beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  Fort.  Then  came 
the  heavy  thunders  of  the  two  explosions,  and  a 
great  cheer  burst  from  the  whole  line  of  soldier- 
spectators.  Capt.  Morris  followed  suit  with  a 
shot  from  one  of  his  guns,  which  went  over,  and 
fell  with  a  great  splash  in  mid-channel.  Then 
came  a  shell  from  Lieut.  Prouty’s  eight-inch  mor¬ 
tars,  which  burst  over  the  Fort ;  and  after  that 
the  discharges  came  thick  and  fast  from  all  three 
batteries.  The  column  of  smoke  from  Lieut. 
Flagler’s  first  discharge  had  hardly  reared  itself 
over  the  battery,  before  the  man  on  the  flagstaff, 
who  doubtless  had  expected  his  usual  quiet  ob¬ 
servations,  was  seen  to  come  down  the  halyards 
by  the  run ;  standing  not  upon  the  order  of  his 
going,  but  going  like  a  sash-weight  when  the  cord 
breaks.  Groups  of  idlers  in  the  sally-port  and 
on  the  glacis,  were  dispersed  like  chaff  by  a  wind, 
and  all  sought  refuge  within  the  walls.  All  but 
two,  whom  I  saw  hiding,  like  a  pair  of  ostriches, 
behind  a  frail  wooden  boat,  which  had  been  haul¬ 
ed  up  high  and  dry  on  the  glacis.  The  second 
projectile  had  hardly  screamed  over  their  heads 
before  they  left  their  place  of  concealment  and 
scuttled  into  the  Fort. 

At  ten  minutes  past  six  the  Fort  replied  with 
a  shot  from  Capt.  Manny’s  twenty-four-pounder 
battery  on  the  lower  terreplein,  which  struck  on 
the  hill  to  the  right  of  Morris’s  battery,  without 
doing  harm.  The  compliment  was  acknowledged 
by  Capt.  Morris  with  two  of  his  shots,  aimed 
straight  for  Manny’s  battery,  both  striking  the 
plunge  near  him,  and  throwing  masses  of  dirt 
into  the  air  as  they  ricocheted  to  the  rampart. 
The  heavy  columbiads  and  thirty-two-pounders 
on  the  upper  terreplein  now  opened  fire  on  our 
position,  and  the  discharges  followed  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  the  Fort  looked  almost  like  a  vol¬ 
cano  belching  fire  and  smoke.  The  noise  of  the 
cannonade  was  so  uninterrupted  and  great,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  a  dozen  tropical  thunder-storms 
were  raging  simultaneously  in  our  vicinity.  The 
sun  shone  bright  on  the  scene  of  strife,  and  above 
the  smoke-cloud  on  the  Fort  would  now  and  then 
be  seen  the  rich  colors  of  the  rebel  flag,  stream¬ 
ing  straight  out  in  the  strong  breeze  which  blew 
from  the  south-west. 

By  eight  o’clock  the  Fort  was  firing  nearly  a 
gun  a  minute,  and  our  batteries  still  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  I  counted  seven  shots  and  eight  shells  going 
from  our  side  in  fifteen  minutes ;  and  it  must  be 
recollected  that  we  had  only  eight  mortars  and 
three  guns  at  work.  At  half-past  eight  the  squad¬ 
ron  moved  up  to  the  edge  of  the  shoal  in  grand 
style,  Commodore  Lockwood,  on  the  Daylight, 
leading;  and  following  each  other  round  in°an  ; 
ellipse,  as  the  large  vessels  did  at  Port  Royal,  they 
delivered  their  fire  in  turn.  A  heavy  sea  was 
running  at  the  time,  and  the  little  gunboats  roll-  : 
ed  unsteadily  from  side  to  side.  Their  shot  fell 


■  short,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chippewa’s,  a 
'  shell  from  which  went  clean  over  the  Fort,  and 
exploded  on  the  Town  Marsh,  not  more  than  a 
half-mile  from  the  Beaufort  wharves.  Then  there 
were  sudden  retreats  of  timorous  spectators,  you 
may  believe ;  and  the  more  unsteady  of  nerve 
continued  their  reconnoissances  from  a  safer  dis¬ 
tance  inland. 

The  gunboat  attack  on  the  Fort  was  not  borne 
meekly,  for  the  ellipse  had  not  been  sailed  over 
before  Capt.  Pool  opened  on  the  squadron  from 
his  heavy  guns  on  the  south  angle  of  the  upper 
terreplein.  His  columbiads  and  six-inch  rifles 
were  served  so  well  that  a  shot  entered  the  Day¬ 
light,  almost  letting  daylight  through  her ;  a  shell 
tore  through  the  Georgia’s  flag ;  the  rigging  of 
the  Daylight  was  cut  —  as  the  saying  in  North- 
Carolina  has  it — into  “  straps  and  strings ;  ”  the 
Chippewa  was  grazed ;  and  the  Gemsbok  had 
some  of  her  braces  and  backstays  carried  away. 
The  boats  all  stood  well  up  to  the  rack,  and 
might  have  aided  materially  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
duction,  if  they  could  only  have  had  the  smooth 
water  in  which  they  lay  all  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday.  As  it  was,  their  shot  did  no  damage 
whatever,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements  of 
the  garrison,  the  best  directed  falling  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  face  of  the  glacis.  It  certainly  seemed  to 
me,  however,  that  some  of  their  shells  exploded 
on  the  rampart  and  in  the  ditch.  As  an  instance 
of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  vessels  during  the  ac¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Georgia’s 
thirty-two-pounder  guns  of  five  thousand  nine 
hundred  weight,  was  tilted  up  behind  until  the 
muzzle  actually  smashed  the  half-port  lid  which 
hung  below  it. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  very  grand,  and 
would  have  afforded  the  materials  for  a  Yernet 
battle-piece.  The  squadron  steaming  slowly  in 
their  elliptical  course,  and  firing  by  turns ;  the 
Fort  pouring  fire  and  smoke  at  two  sides;  our 
land-batteries  all  engaged  at  once;  the  smoke- 
puff's  of  the  badly-sent  bombs  showing  clear  and 
white  against  the  blue  sky ;  the  flag  of  treason 
and  rebellion  flying  over  the  green  slopes  of  the 
work ;  and  the  bright  sun  above  all  shining  on 
the  picture.  The  thunder  of  cannon  now  shook 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  window- 
panes  rattled  in  the  houses  as  if  they  would  be 
shivered  the  next  instant.  Women  who  had 
friends  in  the  Fort  would  stand  on  the  Beaufort 
piazzas,  throng  the  windows,  and  wave  their 
handkerchiefs  with  joy  so  long  as  the  Fort  was 
firing  upon  us  without  reply,  but  when  our  at¬ 
tack  was  raging  from  land  and  sea,  shell  after  shell 
bursting  within  the  walls  or  on  the  ramparts, 
and  one  gun  after  another  becoming  silenced, 
they  shrunk  from  view,  and  no  doubt  gave  way 
to  their  grief  in  the  privacy  of  their  apartments. 
As  I  walked  that  morning  along  the  river-front 
to  the  boat  in  which  I  was  to  cross  to  Morehead, 
and  saw  the  tearful  eyes  and  mournful  faces  of 
women,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  April 
day  a  year  ago,  when  the  terrible  fire  of  thirteen 
rebel  batteries  was  directed  upon  a  few  loyal 
men  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  I  thanked  God  in  my 
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heart  that  the  day  of  retribution  had  come  so 
speedily. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  gunboats,  finding  it  useless 
for  them  to  continue  the  engagement,  hauled  off 
and  took  the  position  opposite  our  camp  whence 
they  had  started  to  the  attack.  Up  to  this  time 
many  of  Capt.  Morris’s  shot  had  been  wasted  by 
the  extreme  elevation  of  the  guns,  and  Lieut. 
Flagler’s  heavy  mortars  were  bursting  their 
shells  in  mid-channel.  Gen.  Parke  had  sta¬ 
tioned  Lieut.  Laing  of  the  Signal  Corps  at  More- 
head  City;  Lieuts.  Frick er,  Andrews  and  Wait 
at  Beaufort ;  Lieuts.  Marsh,  Lyon  and  Palmer 
on  the  Banks,  Lieut.  Bradley  at  Carolina  City, 
and  Lieut.  Hopkins  on  the  gunboat  Daylight. 
A  perfect  system  of  communication  was  thus 
established  on  all  sides  of  the  besieged  fortress, 
and  orders  and  communications  could  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  headquarters  to  any  desired  point 
rapidly  and  with  accuracy.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  the  value  of  the  Meyer  code 
to  the  army  has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  Gen. 
Parke’s  division,  if  never  before. 

The  signal  officers  at  Beaufort  and  Morehead 
were  directed  to  observe  the  flight  of  our  shot 
and  shell,  and  report  to  the  batteries  when  the 
projectiles  were  going  far  astray.  At  half-past 
ten  the  following  message  was  flagged  over  from 
Morehead : 

“The  Parrotts  go  too  high,  and  the  heavy 
shells  burst  too  far  beyond  the  Fort.” 

The  news  was  timely  and  acted  upon  at  once 
by  both  Capt.  Moms  and  Lieut.  Flagler.  The 
guns  of  the  one  were  depressed,  and  the  fuses 
of  the  other  shortened ;  and  after  that  for  several 
hours  two  shots  out  of  three  must  have  struck 
the  work.  Lieut.  Prouty,  whether  because  he 
was  nearer  the  Fort,  or  that  his  position  a  little 
to  one  side  enabled  him  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
shells  better,  got  the  range  early  in  the  day,  and 
made  excellent  practice  throughout. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  the  two  armed 
barges  in  command  of  Capt.  S.  D.  Nichols  and 
Lieut.  Baxter  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  were 
kedged  down  to  within  three  miles  of  the  Fort, 
opened  fire,  and  threw  about  thirty  shots,  some 
of  which  must  have  done  execution,  for  the 
marks  of  the  Parrott  projectiles  were  seen  on 
that  face.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  platforms  of 
the  right-hand  mortar,  and  the  third  from  the 
right,  in  the  ten-inch  battery,  had  become  tho¬ 
roughly  splintered  by  the  powerful  concussion  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  for  nearly  six  hours, 
the  sand  having  worked  out  from  beneath  in 
places,  and  left  the  planks  to  bear  the  whole  strain 
without  support.  A  rest  was  accordingly  taken 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  another  forced 
intermission  of  Lieut.  Flagler’s  fire  occurred  soon 
after,  by  the  breaking  of  the  shoulders  on  three 
of  the  beds.  The  damages  repaired,  work  was 
resumed,  and  continued  without  further  inter¬ 
ruption  until  the  close.  Late  in  the  day,  when 
one  of  the  enemy’s  guns  after  another  had  been 
silenced,  and  the  fire  of  the  Fort  slackened  off’, 
Lieut.  Flagler’s  practice  was  really  splendid,  for 
he  was  enabled  to  stand  with  tolerable  safety  on 


his  parapet,  observe  the  effect  of  his  fire,  and 
give  the  necessary  directions  for  its  management. 
One  of  his  men,  a  private  in  the  Third  artillery, 
(New-York  volunteers,)  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  Fort  and  warn  his  comrades  of  coming 
shot  and  shell,  was  driving  an  alignment-stake 
about  this  time,  when  a  gun  was  fired  by  the 
enemy.  He  saw  the  puff  and  cried  out  as  usual, 
“Down!”  but  failing  to  get  shelter  in  time,  the 
ball — a  twenty-four  pounder  from  Capt.  Manny’s 
battery — struck  him  in  the  chest  and  tore  him 
to  pieces.  His  breast-bone  and  ribs  were  split 
off  as  if  they  had  been  the  lid  of  a  box,  his 
heart  fell  out,  and  a  bruised  mass  of  flesh  and 
blood  was  hurled  in  Lieut.  Flagler’s  face  and 
over  his  person.  Dabs  of  flesh  and  clots  of 
blood  were  splashed  over  the  walls  and  plat¬ 
forms  of  the  battery,  and  the  quivering  remains 
of  the  poor  fellow  were  pitched  headlong  into  the 
sand.  Of  all  the  sad  and  sickening  sights  of  a 
battle-field  this  must  have  been  almost  the  worst ; 
the  recollection  of  it  is  too  much  for  endurance. 

All  through  the  bombardment,  the  bravery  of 
two  companies  of  rebel  gunners  was  especially 
notable.  One,  at  the  twenty-four-pounder  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  lower  terreplein,  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Manny;  the  other— Capt.  Pool’s — worked 
the  battery  of  heavy  guns  at  the  south  angle  of 
the  rampart.  Flagler’s  shells  and  Morris’s  shot 
would  strike  the  crest,  or  at  their  feet,  and  en¬ 
velope  them  in  clouds  of  smoke  or  dust ;  but  as 
soon  as  these  were  blown  aside,  the  rebel  gun¬ 
ners  would  be  seen  sponging  or  loading  their 
guns  with  redoubled  zeal.  North-Carolinians 
may  not  have  fought  as  they  should  at  Roanoke 
and  Newbern,  but  I  could  pick  out  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Fort  Macon  a  score  of  men  who  would 
stand  killing  as  well  even  as  our  Rhode-Islanders, 
or  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  lads. 

Capt.  Pool’s  battery  was  more  to  be  feared 
by  our  gunboats  and  shore-batteries  than  any 
other  in  the  Fort,  on  account  of  their  weight  of 
metal.  On  the  south  face  of  the  angle  in  which 
they  stood  was  an  eight-inch  columbiad  on  a  bar¬ 
bette  carriage ;  at  the  east  side  stood  a  ten-inch 
columbiad  on  a  wrought-iron  barbette  carriage ; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  six-inch  rifle,  affection¬ 
ately  named  “Maggie  McRae,”  which  has  such  a 
long  range.  Naturally  the  fire  of  Capt.  Morris 
and  Lieut.  Flagler  was  directed  first  to  this 
point;  and  with  such  success  that  by  two  p.m. 
the  battery  was  silenced.  The  condition  of  the 
pieces  will  be  described  in  the  appropriate  place. 
Our  batteries  were  worked  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  ammunition  hold  out  until  nightfall,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  haul  up  fresh  supplies  and 
fill  the  service  magazines.  Our  best  shell  prac¬ 
tice  was  from  one  to  four  o’clock  p.m.,  at  which 
time  nearly  every  bomb  was  burst  in  the  Fort  or 
on  the  slopes.  At  half-past  three  o’clock  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  seemed  to  bo  made  by  the  garrison 
to  silence  our  batteries,  for  all  the  guns  bearing 
up  the  beach,  not  dismounted,  were  opened  upon 
us.  A  thirty-two-pounder  shot  passed  through 
one  of  Capt.  Morris’s  embrasures,  and  striking 
the  wheel  of  the  gun-carriage,  splintered  it  well. 
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Some  of  the  flying  fragments  of  wood  inflicted 
slight  wounds  upon  two  of  the  privates  serving 
the  piece,  but  in  a  short  time  the  gallant  fellows 
were  able  to  return  to  their  posts. 

A  FLAG  OF  TRUCE. 

At  four  o’clock,  just  as  Lieutenant  Flagler  was 
about  to  discharge  his  mortars,  and  the  men 
stood  by  to  fire  their  fuses,  a  white  flag  was 
waved  behind  the  sand-bag  traverse  at  the  S.  E. 
angle  of  the  ramparts.  The  signal  being  ob¬ 
served  at  all  three  batteries,  the  order  was  given 
to  cease  firing,  and  Lieut.  Hill’s  white  handker¬ 
chief,  tied  to  a  bit  of  stick,  was  raised  in  response. 
The  rebel  flag  then  passed  along  the  rampart, 
disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  and  was  then 
seen  coming  through  the  sally-port,  followed  by 
quite  a  procession.  First  came  two  officers  in 
uniform,  then  the  flag,  two  sergeants,  two  corpo¬ 
rals,  and  a  number  of  privates  marching  in  two 
files,  unarmed.  The  band  of  dejected  men  mov¬ 
ed  slowly  toward  the  ruined  chimney  of  the  Elia- 
son  house,  which  stands  about  midway  from 
the  Prouty  battery  to  the  Fort,  and  Capt.  Bell, 
giving  our  makeshift-flag  to  a  little  sailor-boy  of 
Capt.  Caswell’s  party,  went  out  to  ifieet  them,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Lieut.  Hill  of  Gen.  Parke’s  staff, 
and  Lieut.  Prouty,  all  three  begrimed  with  dust 
and  powder-smoke.  The  usual  civilities  having 
been  exchanged,  Capt.  Guion  of  the  garrison 
stated  that  he  was  charged  with  a  proposal  from 
Col.  White  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Capt. 
Pell  inquired  for  what  purpose,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of  the 
Fort  and  garrison.  Lieut.  Hill  was  at  once  des¬ 
patched  for  Gen.  Parke,  and  after  his  arrival  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  until  the  next  morning. 
Communication  was  at  once  opened  with  Gen. 
Burnside,  who  still  remained  on  the  Alice  Price, 
and  Gen.  Parke  passed  the  night  on  board. 

A  conference  was  held  between  the  two  Gen¬ 
erals,  Commodore  Rockwood  and  Col.  White,  at 
which  the  same  terms  as  first  proposed  by  Gen. 
Parke  were  offered  and  accepted,  and  the  articles 
were  duly  signed.  Gen.  Parke  agreed  to  hold  the 
garrison  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  parole  not  to  re¬ 
enlist  until  duly  exchanged ;  the  officers  to  retain 
their  side-arms,  and  officers  and  men  to  have  the 
privilege  of  saving  their  private  effects. 

THE  SURRENDER. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  garrison  marched  out  by 
companies,  stacked  arms  on  the  glacis,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  line  until  our  troops  approached.  The 
Generals  meanwhile  had  gone  to  our  outposts  to 
bring  up  the  five  companies  on  guard,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  battalion. 
The  new  colors  of  the  battalion,  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  Providence,  had  only  reached  camp  the 
night  before,  and  had  not  yet  been  taken  from 
their  cases.  At  Major  Wright’s  request,  this  was 
done  by  Gen.  Burnside  himself,  who,  unfurling 
the  beautiful  flags,  handed  them  to  Major  WrLhf 
who  in  his  turn  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  color-sergeant.  Line  was  then  formed,  and 
the  battalion  breaking  into  column,  the  two  Gen¬ 


erals  placed  themselves  at  the  head,  Capt.  Biggs 
and  Capt.  Morris  followed,  and  then  came  Major 
f  V  right  and  the  battalion.  The  procession  moved 
up  to  the  Fort,  around  the  foot  of  the  glacis  to  the 
sally-port,  and  halted  on  the  slope  with  the  color 
in  front,  as  the  rebel  garrison  filed  over  the 
drawbridge,  into  the  Fort.  Not  a  word  was  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  Rhode  Islanders,  not  a  jeer  or  a  scoff 
escaped  their  lips  as  the  captive  companies  moved 
past  their  line.  I  have  heard  Burnside  since  de¬ 
clare  that  he  felt  proud  of  his  men  that  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  they  should  have  deported  them¬ 
selves  with  such  magnanimity.  How  different 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  other  party  had 
been  victorious  we  may  infer  from  the  conduct  of 
our  enemy  on  numerous  occasions,  now  become  a 
part  of  history. 

Col.  White,  who  all  throughout  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  borne  himself  with  scrupulous  good 
breeding,  had  invited  Gen.  Burnside  to  enter  the 
F ort  and  wait  in  his  quarters  for  his  men  to  arrive ; 
but  our  noble  commander  declined,  remarking  in 
polite  terms  that  he  could  never  go  beneath  the 
flag  which  was  then  flying  at  mast-head.  The 
garrison  being  all  within  the  walls,  the  Fifth  bat¬ 
talion  marched  around  the  Fort,  the  companies 
being  stationed  on  guard  in  turn  until  the  circuit 
of  the  works  was  made. 

THE  REBEL  FLAG  LOWERED. 

It  was  now  past  ten  o’clock,  and  the  time  for 
the  great  event  of  all  had  arrived.  Over  at  Beau¬ 
fort  could  be  seen  the  wharves  and  houses  throng¬ 
ed  with  spectators ;  and  away  up  Core  Sound 
were  numerous  small  craft  in  plain  sight,  hover¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  grand  picture  which  was 
presented  on  this  bright  and  beautiful  April 
morning.  The  squadron  of  gunboats,  with  steam 
up  and  colors  flying,  lay  off  and  on  outside  the 
bar,  ready  to  fight  or  salute,  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  At  a  quarter-past  ten  o’clock  a  squad  of 
men  from  the  garrison,  detailed  by  Col.  White  for 
the  purpose,  cast  loose  the  halliards  and  hauled 
down  the  rebel  flag.  Ten  minutes  later  four  of 
the  Rhode  Island  boys  hoisted  the  American  en¬ 
sign,  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  the  mast¬ 
head,  and  a  great  cheer  broke  from  our  men, 
which  was  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  sailors 
on  ship-board,  and  even  the  citizens  over  the  har¬ 
bor,  in  Beaufort,  whose  loud  shout  came  to  us  on 
the  breeze.  Not  much  time  passed  before  the 
roar  of  a  cannon  was  heard  off  to  seaward,  and 
then  gun  after  gun  thundered  from  the  squadron 
until  the  whole  national  salute  had  been  given. 
Then  came  congratulations  and  hand-shakings  be¬ 
tween  the  generals  and  their  officers,  and  between 
brothers  in  arms  of  every  grade ;  and  every  eye 
was  moist,  every  voice  cheery,  and  every  face 
beaming  with  pleasure.  Except,  alas !  except 
within  the  walls,  where  four  hundred  American 
citizens,  traitors  to  their  country,  prisoners  of  war 
shut  up  in  the  fortress  which  had  been  shattered 
about  their  heads,  had  no  tongue  to  cheer  for 
that  country’s  glory,  no  heart  to  swell  in  joy  at 
her  triumph. 

The  flag  of  the  rebel  garrison  of  Fort  Macon 
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was  made  of  the  old  American  flag  which  was 
flying  from  her  ramparts  when  Captain  Pender 
and  his  hand  of  traitors  took  the  post  from  its 
solitary  guardian,  Ordnance-Sergeant  Alexander, 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  last  year.  The  red  and 
white  stripes  had  been  ripped  apart,  and  arrang¬ 
ed  in  the  broad  bars  of  the  new  dispensation.  Of 
the  thirty-four  stars  in  the  field,  those  which 
were  not  needed  to  represent  the  traitorous  sister 
States  of  the  Confederacy  were  cut  out,  and  the 
holes  left  unsewn.  The  flag  which  was  hoisted 
in  place  of  this  patchwork  ensign,  was  found  in 
the  Fort  in  one  of  the  casemates.  It  had  been 
taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Union 
which  went  ashore  on  Bogue  beach  and  was 
wrecked  at  the  time  of  the  Port  Royal  expedition. 
The  flag  of  the  confederates  was  presented  by 
Gen.  Burnside  to  the  Fifth  battalion,  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Gov.  Sprague  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  But  for  the  accident  that  the  Fifth  had 
relieved  the  Eighth  Connecticut  the  previous 
evening,  the  captured  flag  would  have  gone  to 
grace  the  legislative  halls  at  Hartford. 

A  message  was  despatched  at  once  for  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island,  and  sentries  were  posted  on 
the  drawbridge  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  our 
men  into  the  Fort  to  disturb  the  garrison  while 
engaged  in  packing  up  their  effects.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour,  the  Fourth  was  marching  up 
the  beach,  past  the  batteries,  with  the  regimental 
colors  flying,  and  Capt.  Joe  Green’s  band  at  their 
head  playing  the  national  airs.  The  regiment 
was  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  the  band 
played  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Red,  White  and 
Blue,  Hail  Columbia,  and  Yankee  Doodle.  I  had 
got  within  the  Fort  some  time  previous  to  this, 
and,  when  the  band  struck  up,  went  to  the  ram¬ 
part  to  see  the  spectacle.  A  crowd  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  had  been  standing  or  lounging  idly  behind  the 
revetment,  but,  on  hearing  the  familiar  airs, 
climbed  to  the  slope,  one  of  them  saying:  “Let’s 
all  be  Yankees  together,  and  hear  the  music.” 
One  surly  fellow,  who  overheard  the  remark,  said : 
“No ;  he’d  be  d — d  if  he  would ;  he  was  as  near 
that  cursed  flag  as  he  wanted  to  be.  ” 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Fourth,  Joe 
Green  had  come  on  in  advance,  his  silver-toned 
bugle  under  his  arm  as  usual,  and,  when  the  na¬ 
tional  colors  had  been  hoisted  to  the  mast-head, 
he  mounted  to  the  rampart  and  gave  us  a  patri¬ 
otic  solo  on  the  instrument.  The  sweet  notes 
lingered  through  the  arched  casemates  and  with¬ 
in  the  walls,  as  if  loth  to  die  away  in  space,  and 
they  touched  the  heart  of  many  a  soldier-auditor. 
When  the  grey-headed  old  man  came  out  at  the 
sally-port  again,  he  was  greeted  with  three  rous¬ 
ing  cheers  from  the  men  of  the  Fifth  battalion, 
which  at  this  time  was  the  only  command  there. 

A  TOUR  OP  TITE  WORK. 

During  the  bombardment  we  could  see  in  only 
a  small  degree  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  our  bat¬ 
teries,  but  once  within  the  work,  the  whole  secret 
was  laid  bare.  On  every  side  were  the  evidences 
of  a  violent  cannonade  ;  and  shattered  walls  and 


dismounted  guns  attested  the  terrible  efficiency 
of  rifled  guns  and  heavy  mortars.  In  the  parade 
were  a  score  of  great  pits  dug  by  bursting  bombs, 
of  which  the  fragments  were  strewn  on  every  side. 
The  casemate-fronts  were  scarred  and  shattered 
by  Parrott  shot.  The  coping  was  broken  in 
many  places.  A  solid  stone  step  in  one  of  the 
staircases  which  covered  the  magazines  had  been 
bored  through  and  through  by  one  of  tliese' terri¬ 
ble  projectiles ;  and  the  earth  of  the  rampart  was 
ploughed  in  furrows  or  scooped  out  in  mass,  where 
they  had  passed.  I  sat  long  on  one  of  the  stair¬ 
cases  and  looked  around  at  the  scene  of  dreary 
desolation.  The  parade  had  once  been  finely 
sodded,  but  it  was  now  bare  of  verdure  except 
here  and  there  a  little  patch  which  clung  to  life. 
The  walls  were  yellow-washed,  the  arches  over 
the  windows  painted  red,  and  doors  and  window- 
frames,  once  white,  were  now  begrimed  with  dirt 
and  foul  with  grease.  Before  the  casemate  en¬ 
trances  the  bars  of  iron  removed  from  the  rail¬ 
road  which  leads  to  the  Fort-wharf,  had  been 
leaned  against  the  wall  as  a  protection  to  the  in¬ 
mates  ;  but  at  one  point  the  ends  of  two  of  these 
had  been  cut  off  by  a  Parrott  shot,  which  buried 
itself  afterward  to  the  very  head  in  the  solid 
brick.  There  it  is  sticking,  and  there  let  it  stick 
as  long  as  the  walls  stand,  in  memorial  of  the  day. 
The  parade  was  covered  with  prisoners  and  their 
baggage,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  busy  anima¬ 
tion.  With  some  exceptions,  the  rebel  officers 
and  men  were  ill  clothed,  their  grey  uniforms  be¬ 
ing  made  of  coarse  material,  and  some  well  tat¬ 
tered.  The  men  themselves  were  of  strong  phy- 
sique,  and  might  be  worked  up  into  good  soldiers. 
They  compared  favorably  with  any  of  the  lots  of 
prisoners  we  have  taken.  Some  of  the  officers — 
especially  the  adjutant  —  were  handsome  and  of 
soldierly  bearing.  Col.  White  himself  is  tall, 
well  formed,  of  dark  complexion,  has  high  cheek¬ 
bones,  brown  hair  cut  short,  and  wears  no  beard. 
He  dresses  in  a  light-grey  uniform  coat  with  red 
facings,  three  stars  on  the  collar  and  a  colonel’s 
chevron  on  his  sleeve  ;  dark-blue  trowsers  with  a 
broad  gold  stripe  ;  and  the  peculiar  kepi  which  is 
pi-escribed  for  the  rebel  army  officers. 

A  tour  of  the  fortification  reveals  in  detail  the 
damages  inflicted  during  Gen.  Parke’s  ten  hours 
of  bombardment.  Leaving  the  sally-port  and  go¬ 
ing  to  the  right  on  the  lower  terreplein,  we  see  a 
hole  between  the  second  and  third  guns,  where 
a  shell  has  burst,  a  fragment  splintering  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  second  gun ;  between  the  third  gun 
and  the  angle  there  are  three  shell-holes.  On 
the  south-west  side  is  the  Manny  battery,  two  of 
the  guns  on  artillery-carriages  mounted  on  wood¬ 
en  platforms.  The  glacis  in  front  is  like  a 
ploughed  field,  from  the  number  of  shot  which 
have  struck  and  shell  which  have  burst.  A 
rifled  shot  passed  lengthwise  through  the  trail 
of  the  first  gun,  broke  the  elevating  screw  and 
killed  the  gunner  as  he  was  sighting  the  piece. 
While  looking  at  this  curious  shot  I  was  accost¬ 
ed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Fifth  battalion,  who  had 
formerly  worked  in  the  Tribune  composing-rooms, 
and  learned  from  him  that  six  of  our  printers 
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were  in  the  ranks  of  the  battalion,  and  then  a 
guard  around  the  Fort. 

Next  to  Manny’s  battery  comes  one  of  six 
small  carronades,  the  flanking  guns  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  counterscarp  -  galleries, 
arranged  as  mortars,  to  throw  grape,  canister, 
and  small  shell.  Their  slide-carriages  were  de¬ 
pressed  at  the  rear  and  rigged  with  small  pulleys, 
aaid  poor  apologies  of  wooden  traverses  had  been 
made ;  but  the  battery  reflected  little  credit  upon 
the  officers  who  organized  it.  The  slope  in  front 
of  these  guns  were  well  ploughed  and  dug  by 
our  projectiles.  The  scarp-wall  on  this  face  was 
scarred  in  twenty-seven  places  by  Capt.  Morris’s 
shot,  some  of  the  wounds  being  very  deep  and 
wide.  At  the  south-east  angle  a  shell  had  burst, 
dug  a  pit  five  feet  deep,  torn  away  a  great  piece 
of  the  revetment,  and  splintered  the  carriage  of 
the  gun  next  adjoining.  The  marks  of  six  Par¬ 
rott  shots  were  to  be  seen  on  the  angle  of  the 
escarp.  In  Pool’s  battery,  at  the  south  angle,  a 
most  remarkable  effect  of  one  of  these  shots  was 
shown  me.  The  bolt  had  perforated  the  cross¬ 
bar  of  the  heavy  barbette-carriage  of  the  eight- 
inch  columbiad,  broken  the  elevating  screw,  killed 
the  gunner,  and  disabled  the  piece  ;  then  passing 
to  the  ten-inch  gun,  it  dismounted  it,  killed  two 
men,  and  wounded  three  more ;  then  striking  the 
brick  revetment,  it  glanced  to  the  next  gun, 
which  it  disabled,  and  wounded  Capt.  Pool’s  son, 
who  was  acting  as  captain  of  the  gun,  after  which 
it  fell  into  the  ditch.  The  concussion  prostrated 
every  man  at  the  three  guns.  These  facts  I 
learned  from  Capt.  Pool  himself,  whose  veracity 
cannot  be  questioned. 

On  the  eastern  face,  the  fifth  gun  was  dis¬ 
mounted  by  a  shot  which  glanced  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  slope,  broke  the  carriage  into  pieces,  and 
threw  the  gun  over  on  its  side.  On  the  south¬ 
east  face  the  number  of  shell-holes  was  large,  and 
the  carriages  _  of  the  first  and  third  guns  were 
somewhat  splintered.  On  the  north-east  face  a 
shell  had  burst  beneath  the  first  gun,  close  to 
the  brick-work  of  the  traverse,  but  neither  the 
gun  itself  was  dismounted  nor  the  carriage  injured 
in  any  way.  The  next  gun  was  dismounted,  and 
the  next  but  one  beyond  it.  A  Parrott  shot  had 
struck  the  corner  of  the  counterscarp-wall  and 
knocked  out  nearly  a  cart-load  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

On  the  upper  terreplein  the  same  scene  of 
destruction  presented  itself.  On  the  east  side 
the  revetment  was  badly  shattered  and  the 
ground  torn  up.  On  the  west  side  a  shell  which 
burst  on  the  parapet  tore  up  the  ground  beneath 
the  first  gun  from  the  flag-staff  and  shattered  the 
traverse.  Another  bursting  at  the  second  gun, 
wounded  three  men  and  covered  their  comrades 
with  rubbish;  between  this  and  the  next  gun 
two  shots  had  ploughed  through  the  crest  and 
glanced  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  work. 

At  the  south-west  angle  a  shell  which  exploded 
beside  a  thirty-two-pounder  tore  a  man  into 
pieces.  One  of  his  comrades  who  related  to  me 
the  circumstance,  says  he  saw  the  shell  comma- 
and  crouched  behind  the  revetment.  The  shell 


burst  almost  in  his  lap,  certainly  it  was  not  four 
feet  fiom  his  knees,  but  by  one  of  those  curious 
chances  of  war,  the  fragments  flew  over  his  head, 
and  he  escaped  injury.  On  the  south-west  face 
the  third  gun  was  dismounted  by  a  shot  which 
passed  through  the  two  uprights  of  the  carriage- 
frame.  _  On  the  north-east  face  the  second  gun 
was  dismounted,  one  wheel  being  completely 
shattered,  and  the  frame  itself  partly  so.  The 
1  evetment  was  badly  broken  at  the  angle,  and 
the  low  chimney  of  one  of  the  casemates  was 
lifted  off  bodily  and  lay  on  the  grass.  On  the 
south-east  face  both  the  second  and  third  guns 
were  dismounted,  one  side  of  the  carriage  of  the 
third  being  completely  demolished.  Sketches  of 
this  catastrophe  were  made  by  the  artists  of  the 
two  illustrated  papers  represented  in  the  divi¬ 
sion.  The  same  shot  which  did  this  damage  had 
struck  the  brick  traverse  and  glanced,  breaking 
the  granite  cap,  peeling  off  the  iron  traverse-slide 
and  throwing  it  up  on  the  ramparts.  The  car¬ 
riage  of  one  other  gun  on  this  face  was  disabled 
by  a  shot,  and  the  rampart  was  ploughed  up  in 
numerous  places. 

This  completes  the  circuit  of  the  work.  Offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  at  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
marks  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  work,  state  that 
there  are  five  hundred  and  sixty — more  than  one 
halt  of  the  whole  number,  eleven  hundred,  which 
were  fired  from  the  three  batteries.  It  is  true 
that  the  range  was  short,  but  this  detracts  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  credit  which  is  due  to  Capt.  Morris, 
Lieut.  Flagler,  and  Lieut.  Prouty,  for  their  prac¬ 
tice.  If,  in  a  bombardment  of  only  eleven  hours, 
seventeen  guns  could  be  disabled,  eight  men 
killed,  twenty  wounded,  and  so  much  injury 
done  to  a  fort  which  was  protected  from  breach¬ 
ing  by  its  glacis,  what  might  not  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  Gen. 
Gilmore’s  guns  and  mortars  were  playing  upon 
Fort  Pulaski?  Although  one  is  a  stone  castle 
and  the  other  an  earth-sheltered  work,  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  nature  and  results  of  the  two 
sieges  would  not  be  unfair.  Thirty-six  pieces  of 
ordnance  bore  upon  Pulaski — twelve  heavy  thir¬ 
teen-inch  mortars,  four  ten-inch  mortars,  six  ten- 
inch  columbiads,  four  eight-inch  columbiads,  five 
thirty-pounder  Parrotts,  two  forty-two-pounder 
rifled  James,  two  thirty-two-pounder  rifled  James, 
and  one  twenty -four-pounder  James !  The  three 
batteries  which  fought  Macon — for  the  gunboats 
and,  barges  cannot  fairly  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count — mounted  eleven  pieces,  all  told ;  and  yet 
the  most  brilliant  success  was  achieved  in  one 
third  the  time,  and  at  the  expense  of  only  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded  ! 

There  were  found  in  the  Fort  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  with  shot  and  shell  in  propor¬ 
tion  ;  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  water.  The  garrison  is  estimated  by  the 
Adjutant  at  four  hundred  and  forty  men,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  officers ;  but  at  the  time  when  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him  he  did  not  have  the  company  reports 
in  his  possession,  and  could  not  give  the  exact 
figures.  Two  companies  were  armed  with  Mis¬ 
sissippi  rifles,  the  range  and  accuracy  of  winch 
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are  superior ;  the  remainder  had  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  musket,  with  percussion-locks. 

With  the  means  of  resistance  at  their  command, 
the  garrison  should  have  been  able  to  hold  out  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  did ;  but  the  effect  of 
our  Parrott  shot  was  so  remarkable,  that  no 
doubt  the  officers  feared  the  magazines  might  be 
breached,  and  from  motives  of  humanity  they 
preferred  a  surrender  to  the  chances  of  a  long 
siege.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  solid  stone  step  over  the  magazine  was 
bored  through  by  a  Parrott  shot.  There  can  be 
no  question  hut  that  in  another  twelve-hours’ 
cannonade  this  magazine  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  being  exploded,  unless  some  of  the  iron 
bars  had  been  laid  on  the  staircase,  to  cause  our 
projectiles  to  glance  upward.  Even  then,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  expedient  would  have 
been  successful. 

Adjutant  Walker  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  me 
the  list  of  officers  of  the  garrison  : 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 

Col.  M.  J.  White;  Adjutant,  Robert  E.  Walker; 
Quartermaster,  Capt.  J.  F.  Divine  ;  Commissary, 
Capt.  W.  C.  King ;  Surgeon,  W.  Strudwick. 

Company  Officers.  —  Company  B  —  Capt.  H. 
T.  Guion;  First  Lieut.,  T.  Coleman;  Second 
Lieut.,  J.  W.  Stevenson ;  Third  Lieut.,  E.  D. 
Walsh.  Company  F— Capt.  W.  S.  G.  Andrews ; 
First  Lieut.,  D.  Cogdell ;  Second  Lieut.,  A.  J. 
Riggs;  Third  Lieut.,  R.  W.  Evans.  Company 
G  —  Capt.  J.  L.  Manny;  First  Lieut.,  R.  E. 
Walker;  Second  Lieut.,  W.  H.  Pender;  Third 
Lieut.,  J.  B.  Robinson.  Company  H — Capt.  S. 
D.  Pool;  First  Lieut.,  J.  C.  Manson;  Second 
Lieut.,  J.  P.  Roberson;  Third  Lieut.,  B.  T. 
Miller.  Company  F— Capt.  R.  II.  Mount ;  First 
Lieut.,  R.  C.  Tillery :  Second  Lieut.,  W.  Dunn ; 
Third  Lieut.,  J.  C.  Robertson. 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  Beaufort  companies 
were  sent  across  in  the  stern-wheeler  North  State, 
and  Capt.  Guion’s  company,  which  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  in  Newbern  and  its  vicinity,  were  taken 
on  board  the  Alice  Price,  which  was  to  start  up 
Cove  Sound  in  the  evening.  The  remaining  two 
companies  are  to  go  to  Wilmington,  where  they 
will  be  within  their  own  lines,  and  find  their  way 
home  at  their  leisure.  I  heard  from  the  men 
nothing  but  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the 
prospect  of  getting  back  to  their  friends,  and  not 
a  few  declared  they  would  not  be  caught  in  the 
field  again.  In  numerous  instances  the  privates 
complained  that  they  had  been  drafted  and  forced 
to  take  up  arms  in  a  cause  for  which  they  had  no 
sympathy.  As  a  body,  I  thought  they  frater¬ 
nized  easily  with  our  men,  exhibiting  none  of  that 
rancor,  on  the  possession  of  which  such  scum  as 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Cats  pride  themselves. 

The  cases  of  the  Alliance  and  Gordon,  the  two 
English  (?)  ships  in  port,  are  peculiar,  and  may 
lead  to  sharp  diplomacy.  Both  are  owned  by 
Fraser  &  Co.,  Charleston,  cleared  from  St.  John’s, 
N.  B.,  for  Havana  and  Liverpool,  put  in  here  in 
violation  of  their  articles,  disposed  of  their  car¬ 
goes,  filled  up  with  turpentine  and  cotton,  at¬ 


tempted  to  slip  out  of  the  harbor,  but  failed,  and 
have  been  lying  here  since  last  August.  The 
skipper  of  the  Alliance  is  a  native  of  Saybrook, 
Ct. ;  he  of  the  Gordon  was  born  and  raised 
within  thirty  miles  of  where  his  ship  is  now  ly¬ 
ing.  De  Forest,  of  the  Alliance,  aided  in  carry¬ 
ing  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  to  Fort 
Macon  just  before  the  battle  of  Newbern,  acting 
for  a  whole  month  as  captain  of  a  little  steamer 
which  plied  between  Morehead  and  Macon.  Both 
are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  as 
secessionists,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  at  one 
time  were  prepared  to  destroy  their  ships  in  case 
they  were  likely  to  fall  into  our  hands.  On 
Thursday  word  was  sent  to  them  by  Col.  Har- 
land,  of  the  Eighth  Connecticut,  which  garrisons 
Morehead,  to  come  to  headquarters  and  take  an 
oath  of  neutrality.  They  refused ;  so  guards 
were  sent  on  board,  and  the  truculent  Anglo- 
Americans  were  put  under  arrest.  Thinking 
better  of  the  matter,  both  took  the  required 
obligation  yesterday  and  were  released.  A  navy- 
boat,  however,  has  dropped  down  this  morning, 
and  is  now  lying  between  the  two.  They  will 
make  rich  prizes  in  case  they  are  seized,  their 
cargoes  being  worth,  at  present  market  prices, 
not  much  short  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  amount  of  duties  paid  on  their  inward  and 
outward  cargoes  to  Jeff.  Davis’s  Collector  of  the 
Port,  was  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  in 
the  capture  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  of  which,  together  with  the  Collector 
himself,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  assist  Captain 
Buffon  some  four  weeks  ago. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Macon  gives  Gen.  Burnside 
what  he  has  so  long  needed,  a  port  of  entry  and 
a  good  harbor  for  heavy -draft  vessels.  The 
transports,  gunboats,  and  store-ships  will  no 
longer  need  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Hatteras  Inlet 
and  the  Swash ;  for  at  Beaufort  they  tie  up  at 
the  railroad-wharf  in  three  fathoms  water  within 
half  an  hour  after  crossing  the  bar.  Four  loco¬ 
motives  and  one  hundred  cars,  ordered  some 
time  ago  by  Capt.  Briggs,  Chief  Quartermaster 
of  this  Department,  are  now  on  their  way,  and 
will  be  put  to  work  immediately  on  their  arrival. 
These,  and  the  wire  for  the  telegraph,  are  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  most  pressing  nature,  and  should  be 
forwarded  immediately. 

Beaufort  would  be  an  agreeable  resort  this 
summer  for  the  families  of  officers  or  civilians 
connected  with  the  army,  the  climate  being  salu¬ 
brious,  and  the  bathing,  boating,  fishing,  and 
shooting  unexcelled.  Two  large  hotels,  owned 
by  rebels,  stand  idle,  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  filled  until  the  regulations  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  become  less  stringent.  The  town  is  under 
martial  law,  which  is  a  guaranty  of  personal  safe¬ 
ty  not  to  be  under-estimated.  The  Fort  is  left  in 
command  of  Col.  Rodman,  of  the  Fourth  Rhode 
Island,  the  post  having  been  declined  by  Captain 
Morris,  to  whom  it  was  offered  by  Gen.  Burnside, 
he  preferring  active  service  to  the  monotonous  life 
of  a  garrison.  The  Fourth  Rhode  Island  is  sadly 
in  need  of  rest  and  quiet,  for  it  has  endured  many 
hardships  on  the  Potomac  and  in  this  Depart- 
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ment.  It  will  be  surprising,  however,  if  the  regi¬ 
ment  gets  them,  for  when  there  is  hard  work  to 
be  done  or  a  desperate  extremity  to  be  met,  the 
Commanding  General  is  very  apt  to  look  around 
and  inquire  for  Col.  Rodman. 

A  general  order  will  be  issued  from  head¬ 
quarters  day  after  to-morrow,  congratulating  Gen. 
1  arke  and  the  troops  under  his  command  on  the 
grand  success  they  have  achieved  ;  and  it  will  be 
ordered,  as  on  the  occasion  of  previous  battles, 
that  the  name  “Fort  Macon,  April  25,  1862,”  be 
inscribed  on  the  colors  of  the  regiments  assisting 
at  its  capture. 

The  flag  of  the  gunboat  State  of  Georgia,  which 
was  torn  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  has  since  been 
presented  to  Gen.  Burnside  by  Capt.  Armstrong, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Commodore  Lockwood 
senior  officer  of  the  squadron. 

GENERAL  BURNSIDE’S  CONGRATULATORY  ADDRESS. 

General  Orders,  No.  — . 

Headquarters  Department  of  North-Carolina  ) 
Beaufort  Harbor,  April  26, 1862.  ’  j 

The  General  Commanding  takes  peculiar  pleas- 
uie  in  thanking  Gen.  Parke  and  his  brave  com¬ 
mand  for  the  patient  labor,  fortitude,  and  courage 
displayed  in  the  investment  and  reduction  of  Fort 
Macon. 

Every  patriot  heart  will  be  filled  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  given  to  our  beloved  country 
such  soldiers. 

Ihe  regiments  and  artillery  companies  engaged 
have  earned  the  right  to  wear  upon  their  colors 
and  guidons  the  words  :  “  Fort  Macon,  April  25, 
1862.  * 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  Burnside. 

L.  Richmond, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  136. 

CAPTURE  OF  ISLAND  NO.  TEN. 

GENERAL  POPE’S  OFFICIAL  detailed  report. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  1 
Five  Miles  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  I 
April  30th,  1862.  ) 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Island  No.  Ten,  and  the  batteries  on 
the  main  shore,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
land-forces  of  the  enemy  in  that  vicinity.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  topography  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood  seems  essential  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  ol  the  operations  of  the  army. 

Island  No.  len  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
bend  of  the  Mississippi,  immediately  north  of  it 
being  a  long,  narrow  promontory  on  the  Missouri 
shore.  The  river  from  Island  No.  Ten  flows 
noith-west  to  New-Madrid,  where  it  again  makes 
a  great  bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Tiptonville 
otherwise  called  Merriweather’s  Landing,  so  that 
opposite  New-Madrid  also  is  a  long,  narrow  pro¬ 
montory.  From  Island  No.  Eight,  about  four 
miles  above  Island  No.  Ten,  the  distance  across 


the  land  to  New-Madrid  is  six  miles,  while  by 
river  it  is  fifteen.  So  likewise  the  distance  over 
land  from  Island  No.  Ten  to  Tiptonville  is  five 
miles,  white  by  water  it  is  twenty-seven. 

Commencing  at  Hickman,  a  great  swamp,  which 
afterward  becomes  Reelfoot  Lake,  extends  alon°- 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  river  forty  mites  below  Tip- 
tonville,  leaving  the  whole  peninsula  opposite 
New-Madrid  between  it  and  the  river.  This  pe- 
ninsula,  therefore,  is  itself  an  island,  having  the 
Mississippi  on  three  sides,  and  Reelfoot  Lake  and 
the  great  swamps  which  border  it  on  the  other. 
A  good  road  leads  from  Island  No.  Ten  alon°'*  the 
west  bank  of  Reelfoot  Lake  to  Tiptonville.  The 
only  means  of  supply,  therefore,  for  the  forces  at 
and  around  Island  No.  Ten,  on  this  peninsula 
was  by  the  river.  When  the  river  was  block- 
aded  at  New-Madrid,  supplies  and  reenforcements 
were  landed  at  Tiptonville,  and  conveyed  across 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  by  land.  There  was 
no  communication  with  the  interior,  except  by  a 
small  flatboat,  which  plied  across  Reelfoot  Lake 
a  distance  of  two  mites,  and  that  through  an 
opening  cut  through  cypress-swamps  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Supplies  and  reenforceinents,  or  escape,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  were  therefore  impractic¬ 
able  on  the  land-side. 

One  mile  below  Tiptonville  begin  the  great 
swamps  along  the  Mississippi,  on  both  sides,  and 
no  dry  ground  is  to  be  found,  except  in  occasion¬ 
al  spots,  for  about  sixty  mites  below.  By  inter¬ 
cepting  the  navigation  of  the  river  below  Tipton- 
ville,  and  commanding  by  heavy  artillery  the 
lowest  point  of  dry  ground  near  that  place  the 
enemy  would  be  at  once  cut  off  from  his  re¬ 
sources,  and  prevented  from  escaping. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  New-Madrid, 
this  subject  engaged  my  attention.  The  roads 
along  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant,  followed  a  narrow  strip  of  dry  land  between 
the  swamps  and  the  river,  and  were  very  miry 
and  difficult.  TV  ith  much  labor  the  heavy  guns 
captured  from  the  enemy  at  New-Madrid  were 
dragged  by  hand  and  established  in  battery  at 
several  prominent  points  along  the  river,  the  low¬ 
er  battery  being  placed  immediately  opposite  the 
lowest  point  of  dry  ground  below  Tiptonville. 
This  extended  my  lines  seventeen  mites  along 
the  liver.  A  week  was  thus  passed  in  severe 
labor.  The  enemy  perceiving  the  consequence 
ol  establishing  these  batteries,  attempted  in  every 
way  by  his  gunboats  to  prevent  their  construc¬ 
tion.  They  were,  therefore,  in  every  case  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  night.  As  soon  as  daylight  un¬ 
masked  our  lowest  battery,  the  enemy  saw  at 
once  that  we  must  either  be  dislodged  or  all  re¬ 
liable  communication  with  his  forces  would  be 
cut  off.  Five  gunboats,  therefore,  at  once  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  battery,  which  consisted  of 
two  twenty-four  pound  siege-guns  and  two  ten- 
pound  Parrotts,  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the 
First  U.  S.  infantry,  under  Lieut.  Bates,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Gen.  Palmer’s  division,  encamped  one 
and  a  hall  mites  in  the  rear.  Rifle-pits  for  five 
hundred  sharpshooters  were  dug  on  the  flanks 
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of  the  battery  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  were 
constantly  occupied.  The  gunboats  ran  up  with¬ 
in  three  hundred  yards,  and  a  furious  cannonade 
was  kept  up  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  they 
were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  gunboat  sunk, 
several  badly  damaged,  and  many  men  shot  down 
at  their  guns  by  our  sharpshooters  from  the  rille- 
pits.  Our  loss  was  one  man  killed.  From  that 
time  no  attempt  against  the  battery  was  made, 
and  all  communication  from  below  with  the  forces 
near  Island  No.  Ten  was  cut  off.  One  of  the  gun¬ 
boats  would  occasionally,  during  a  dark  night, 
steal  up  close  along  the  opposite  shore  to  Tipton- 
ville,  but  always  at  such  great  risk  that  it  was 
seldom  undertaken.  Neither  supplies  nor  men 
could  be  taken  up  or  carried  off  in  this  way. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  March.  The  object  for  which  the 
land-forces  had  been  moved  on  New  -  Madrid 
was  accomplished  in  the  capture  of  that  place 
and  the  blockade  of  the  river  to  any  supplies  and 
reenforcements  for  the  enemy  at  and  around  Is¬ 
land  No.  Ten. 

Meantime  the  flotilla  had  been  firing  at  long 
range,  both  from  the  gun  and  mortar-boats,  at 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  in  and  opposite  the 
Island,  for  seven  consecutive  days,  without  any 
apparent  effect,  and  without  any  advance  what¬ 
ever  toward  their  reduction.  This  result  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  defective  construction  of  the 
boats. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March  I  received  your  des¬ 
patch  directing  me,  if  possible,  to  construct  a 
road  through  the  swamps  to  a  point  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  shore  opposite  Island  No.  Ten,  and  trans¬ 
fer  a  portion  of  my  force,  sufficient  to  erect  bat¬ 
teries  at  that  point,  to  assist  in  the  artillery 
practice  on  the  enemy’s  batteries.  I  accordingly 
despatched  Col.  J.  W.  Bissell’s  Engineer  regiment 
to  examine  the  country  with  this  view,  directing 
him  at  the  same  time,  if  he  found  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  build  a  road  through  the  swamps  and  over¬ 
flow  of  the  river,  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
possible  to  dig  or  cut  a  canal  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  from  some  point  above  Island  No.  Ten  to 
New -Madrid,  in  order  that  steam-transports 
might  be  brought  to  me,  which  would  enable 
my  command  to  cross  the  river.  The  idea  of 
the  canal  was  suggested  to  me  by  Gen.  Schuyler 
Hamilton,  in  a  conversation  upon  the  necessity 
of  crossing  the  river  and  assailing  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  near  Island  No.  Ten,  in  the  rear. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March  I  suggested  to 
Com.  Foote,  by  letter,  that  he  _  should  run  the 
enemy’s  batteries  with  one  of  his  gunboats,  and 
thus  enable  me  to  cross  the  river  with  my  com¬ 
mand — assuring  him  that  by  this  means  I  could 
throw  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy  men  enough 
to  deal  with  any  force  he  might  have.  This  re¬ 
quest  the  Commodore  declined,  on  the  ground  of 
impracticability. 

Col.  Bissell  having  reported  a  road  impractica¬ 
ble,  but  that  a  route  could  be  found  for  a  channel 
sufficient  for  small  steamers,  I  immediately  di¬ 
rected  him  to  commence  the  canal,  with  the 
whole  regiment,  and  to  call  on  Col.  Buford,  com¬ 


manding  the  land-forces  temporarily  on  duty 
with  the  flotilla,  (which  had  been  placed  under 
my  command,)  for  any  assistance  in  men  or  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  for  the  work.  Supplies  of  such 
articles  as  were  needed,  and  four  steamers  of 
light  draught,  were  sent  for  to  Cairo,  and  the 
work  begun.  It  was  my  purpose  to  make  the 
canal  deep  enough  for  the  gunboats  ;  but  it  was 
not  found  practicable  to  do  so  within  any  reason¬ 
able  period.  The  work  performed  by  Col.  Bis¬ 
sell  and  his  regiment  of  Engineers  was,  beyond 
measure,  difficult ;  and  its  completion  was  delay¬ 
ed  much  beyond  my  expectations.  The  canal  is 
twelve  miles  long,  six  miles  of  which  are  through 
very  heavy  timber.  An  avenue  fifty  feet  wide 
was  made  through  it,  by  sawing  off  trees  of  large 
size  four  and  a  half  feet  under  water.  For  nine¬ 
teen  days  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  untiring 
energy  and  determination,  under  exposures  and 
privations  very  unusual,  even  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  It  was  completed  on  the  fourth  of 
April,  and  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  skill. 

During  all  this  time  the  flotilla  had  kept  up  its 
fire  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  but  without 
making  any  progress  toward  their  reduction.  It 
had  by  this  time  become  very  apparent  that  the 
capture  of  Island  No.  Ten  could  not  be  made  un¬ 
less  the  land-forces  could  be  thrown  across  the 
river,  and  their  works  carried  from  the  rear  ;  but 
during  this  long  delay  the  enemy,  anticipating 
such  a  movement,  had  erected  batteries  along  the 
shore  from  Island  No.  Ten  entirely  round  to  Tip- 
tonville,  at  every  point  where  troops  could  be 
landed.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  in 
force  had,  therefore,  been  greatly  increased  ;  and 
what  would  have  been  a  comparatively  safe  un¬ 
dertaking  three  weeks  before  had  become  one 
full  of  peril. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  to  you  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  great  river  lined  with  batteries,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  hazardous  operations  of  war,  and  can¬ 
not  be  justified  except  in  a  case  of  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity.  Such  a  case  seemed  presented  for  my 
action. 

Without  this  movement  operations  against  Is¬ 
land  No.  Ten  must  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
land-forces  at  least  withdrawn.  It  is  but  bare 
justice  to  say,  that  although  the  full  peril  of 
the  moment  was  thoroughly  understood  by  my 
whole  command,  there  was  not  an  officer  or  a 
man  who  was  not  anxious  to  be  placed  in  the 
advance. 

There  seemed  little  hope  of  any  assistance  from 
the  gunboats.  I  therefore  had  several  heavy  coal- 
barges  brought  into  the  upper  end  of  the  canal, 
which,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  were 
made  into  floating  batteries. 

Each  battery  consisted  of  three  heavy  barges 
lashed  together,  and  bolted  with  iron.  The  mid¬ 
dle  barge  was  bulkheaded  all  around,  so  as  to 
givo  four  feet  of  thickness  of  solid  timber  both 
at  the  sides  and  on  the  ends.  The  heavy  guns, 
three  in  number,  were  mounted  on  it,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  traverses  of  sand-bags.  It  also  carried 
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eighty  sharpshooters.  The  barges  outside  of  it 
had  a  first  layer  in  the  bottom  of  empty  water¬ 
tight  barrels,  securely  lashed,  then  layers  of  dry 
cotton-wood  rails  and  cotton  bales  packed  close. 
They  were  then  floored  over  at  the  top,  to  keep 
everything  in  its  place,  so  that  a  shot  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  outer  barges  must  pass  through  twenty 
feet  of  rails  and  cotton  before  reaching  the  mid¬ 
dle  one,  which  carried  the  men  and  the  guns. 
The  arrangement  of  water-barrels  and  cotton- 
bales  was  made  in  order  that  even  if  penetrated 
frequently  by  the  enemy’s  shot,  and  filled  with 
water,  the  outer  barges  could  not  sink. 

It  was  my  purpose  when  all  was  ready,  to  tow 
one  or  two  of  these  batteries  over  the  river  to  a 
point  opposite  New-Madrid,  where  swamps  pre¬ 
vented  any  access  to  the  river,  and  where  the 
enemy,  therefore,  had  been  unable  to  establish 
his  batteries.  When  near  the  shore,  the  floating 
batteries  with  their  crews  were  to  be  cut  loose 
from  the  steamer,  and  allowed  to  float  down  the 
river  to  the  point  selected  for  landing  the  troops. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  within  a  short  range  of 
it,  they  were  to  cast  out  their  anchors  so  as  to 
hold  the  barges  firmly,  and  open  fire  upon  the 
enemy’s  batteries. 

I  think  that  these  batteries  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  their  purpose,  and  my  whole  force  volun¬ 
teered  to  man  them.  They  were  well  provided 
with  small  boats,  to  be  kept  out  of  danger,  and 
even  if  the  worst  happened,  and  the  batteries 
were  sunk  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  the  men  would 
meet  with  no  worse  fate  than  capture. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  the  steamers  and  barges 
were  brought  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  bayou 
which  discharges  into  the  Mississippi  at  New- 
Madrid,  but  were  kept  carefully  out  of  sight  of 
the  river,  whilst  our  floating  batteries  were  being 
completed.  The  enemy,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
had  received  positive  advices  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  but  were  unable  to  believe  that  such 
a  work  was  practicable.  The  first  assurance  they 
had  of  its  completion  was  the  appearance  of  the 
four  steamers  loaded  with  troops,  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  of  April. 

On  the  fourth,  Commodore  Foote  allowed  one 
of  the  gunboats  to  run  the  batteries  at  Island  No. 
len,  and  Capt.  Walke,  U.S.N.,  who  had  volun¬ 
teered  as  appears  from  the  Commodore’s  order 
to  him  came  through  that  night  with  the  gun¬ 
boat  Carondelet.  Although  many  shots  were 
fired  at  him  as  he  passed  the  batteries,  his  boat 
was  not  once  struck.  He  informed  me  of  his 
arrival  early  on  the  fifth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  I  sent  Gen.  Gran¬ 
ger,  Col.  Smith  of  the  Forty-third  Ohio,  and  Capt. 

L.  B.  Marshall  of  my  staff,  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  river  below,  and  requested  Captain 
M  alke  to  take  them  on  board  the  Carondelet,  and 
run  down  the  river  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
character  of  the  banks  and  the  position  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  in  this  reconnois- 
sance,  the  Carondelet  steaming  down  the  river 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 


teries  along  the  shore.  _  The  whole  bank,  for  fif¬ 
teen  miles,  was  lined  with  heavy  guns  at  inter- 
^  als  ,  in  no  case,  I  think,  exceeding  one  mile. 
Entrenchments  for  infantry  were  also  thrown  up 
along  the  shore,  between  the  batteries. 

.  0n  his  return  up  the  river,  Captain  Walke 
silenced  the  enemy’s  battery  opposite  Point 
Pleasant,  and  a  small  infantry  force,  under  Capt. 
L.  H.  Marshal],  landed  and  spiked  the  guns.  On 
the  night  of  the  sixth,  at  my  urgent  request, 
Commodore  Foote  ordered  the  Pittsburgh  also  to 
run  down  to  New-Madrid.  She  arrived  at  day¬ 
light,  having,  like  the  Carondelet,  come  through 
without  being  touched.  I  directed  Capt.  Walke 
to  proceed  down  the  river  at  daylight  on  the 
seventh,  with  the  two  gunboats,  and  if  possible 
silence  the  batteries  near  Watson’s  Landing,  the 
point  which  had  been  selected  to  land  the  troops 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  brought  the  four  steam¬ 
ers  into  the  river  and  embarked  Paine’s  division 
which  consisted  of  the  Tenth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty- 
second,  and  .  Fifty-first  Illinois  regiments,  with 
Iloughtaling’s  battery  of  artillery.  The  land-bat¬ 
teries  of  thirty-two  pounders,  under  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liams,  First  U.  S.  infantry,  which  I  had  established 
some  days  before,  opposite  the  point  where  the 
troops  were  to  land,  were  ordered  to  open  their 
fire  upon  the  enemy’s  batteries  opposite  as  soon 
as  it  was  possible  to  see  them. 

.  A  heavy  storm  commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
sixth,  and  continued,  with  short  intermissions, 
for  several  days.  The  morning  of  the  seventh 
v  as  very  dark,  and  the  rain  fell  heavily  until  mid¬ 
day.  As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  light,  our  heavy 
batteries  on  the  land  opened  their  fire  vigorously 
upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  the  two  gun¬ 
boats  ran  down  the  river  and  joined  in  the  action. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  conduct  of  Capt.' 
Walke  during  the  whole  of  these  operations. 
Prompt,  gallant,  and  cheerful,  he  performed  tho 
hazardous  service  assigned  him  with  signal  skill 
and  success.  About  twelve  o’clock  m.  he  signalled 
me  that  the  batteries  near  our  place  of  landing 
were  silenced,  and  the  steamers  containing  Paine’s 
division  moved  out  from  the  landing  and  began 
to  cross  the  river,  preceded  by  the  gunboats.  ° 

The  whole  force  •  designed  to  cross  had  been 
drawn  up  along  the  river-bank,  and  saluted  the 
passing  steamers  with  shouts  of  exultation.  As 
soon  as  we  began  to  cross  the  river,  the  enemy 
commenced  to  vacate  his  positions  along  tho 
banks  and  the  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore, 
opposite  Island  No.  Ten.  His  whole  force  was  in 
motion  toward  Tiptonville,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  artillerists  on  the  island,  who,  in  the  haste 
of  the  retreat,  had  been  abandoned.  As  Paine’s 
division  was  passing  opposite  the  point  I  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  shore,  one  of  my  spies,  who  had 
crossed  on  the  gunboats  from  the  silenced  battery, 
informed  me  of  this  hurried  retreat  of  the  enemy.’ 

I  signalled  Gen.  Paine  to  stop  his  boats,  and  sent 
him  the  information,  with  orders  to  land  as  rapidly 
as  possible  on  the  opposite  shore  and  push  for¬ 
ward  to  liptonville,  to  which  point  the  enemy’s 
forces  were  tending  from  every  direction.  I  sent 
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no  force  to  occupy  the  deserted  batteries  opposite 
Island  No.  Ten,  as  it  was  my  first  purpose  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy. 

At  eight  or  nine  o’clock  that  night,  (the  seventh,) 
the  small  party  abandoned  on  the  island,  finding 
themselves  deserted,  and  fearing  an  attack  in  the 
rear  from  'our  land-forces,  which  they  knew  had 
crossed  the  river  in  the  morning,  sent  a  message 
to  Com.  Foote,  surrendering  to  him.  The  divi¬ 
sions  were  pushed  forward  to  Tiptonville  as  fast 
as  they  were  landed,  Paine  leading.  The  enemy 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  several  times  near 
that  place,  hut  Paine  did  not  once  deploy  his  col¬ 
umns.  By  midnight  all  our  forces  were^  across 
the  river  and  pushing  forward  rapidly  to  Tipton¬ 
ville.  The  enemy  retreating  before  Paine,  and 
from  Island  No.  Ten,  met  at  Tiptonville  during  the 
night  in  great  confusion,  and  were  driven  back 
into  the  swamps  by  the  advance  of  our  forces, 
until  at  four  o’clock  a.m.  on  the  eighth,  finding 
themselves  completely  cut  off,  and  being  appa¬ 
rently  unable  to  resist,  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  so 
scattered  and  confused  that  it  was  several  days 
before  anything  like  an  accurate  account  of  their 
number  could  be  made. 

Meantime  I  had  directed  Col.  W.  L.  Elliott,  of 
the  Second  Iowa  cavalry,  who  had  crossed  the 
river  after  dark,  to  proceed  as  soon  as  day  dawned 
to  take  possession  of  the  enemy’s  abandoned 
works  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  opposite  Island 
No.  Ten,  and  to  save  the  steamers  if  he  possibly 
could.  He  reached  there  before  sunrise  that 
morning,  (the  eighth,)  and  took  possession  of  the 
encampments,  the  immense  quantity  of  stores  and 
supplies,  and  of  all  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the 
main  land.  He  also  brought  in  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners.  After  posting  his  guards  and 
taking  possession  of  the  steamers  not  sunk  or  in¬ 
jured,  he  remained  until  the  forces  landed.  As 
Col.  Buford  was  in  command  of  these  forces,  Col. 
Elliott  turned  over  to  his  infantry  force  the  pris¬ 
oners,  batteries,  and  captured  property  for  safe 
keeping,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  country  m 
the  direction  of  Tiptonville,  along  Reelfoot  Lake, 
as  directed. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immense  quantity  of  artillery,  am¬ 
munition,  and  supplies  of  every  description  which 
fell  into  our  hands. 

Three  generals,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  field  and  company  officers,  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-three  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  all  of  the  very 
best  character  and  of  the  latest  patterns,  seven 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  several  wharf-boat 
loads  of  provisions,  an  immense  quantity  ot  am¬ 
munition  of  all  kinds,  many  hundred  horses  and 
mules,  with  wagons  and  harness,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
among  the  spoils.  Very  few  if  any  of  the  enemy 
escaped,  and  only  by  wading  and  swimming 
through  the  swamps.  The  conduct  of  the  troops 
was  splendid  throughout,  as  the  results  of  this 
operation  and  its  whole  progress  very  plainly  ex¬ 
hibit.  We  have  crossed  the  great  river,  the  banks 
of  which  were  lined  with  batteries  and  defended 
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by  seven  thousand  men ;  we  have  pursued  and 
captured  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  and  all  his 
supplies  and  material  of  war,  and  have  again  re¬ 
crossed  and  occupied  the  camp  at  New-Madrid, 
without  losing  a  man  or  meeting  with  an  accident. 
Such  results  bespeak  efficiency,  good  conduct, 
high  discipline,  and  soldierly  deportment  of  the 
best  character,  far  better  than  they  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  pitched  battles  or  the  storming  of  forti¬ 
fied  places.  Patience,  willing  labor,  endurance 
of  hardship  and  privation  for  long  periods,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  prompt  obedience,  order  and  discipline, 
bravery  and  spirit,  are  the  qualities  which  these 
operations  have  developed  in  the  forces  under  my 
command,  and  which  assure  for  them  a  brilliant 
and  successful  career  in  arms.  It  is  difficult  to 
express  the  feeling  which  such  conduct  has  occa¬ 
sioned  me,  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  commander 
of  such  troops.  There  are  few  material  obstacles 
within  the  range  of  warfare  which  a  man  of  cour¬ 
age  and  spirit  would  hesitate  to  encounter  with 
such  a  force. 

To  the  division  and  brigade  commanders,  whose 
reports  I  transmit,  I  have  the- grateful  privilege 
of  designating  in  detail  the  forces  engaged  in 
these  operations.  Gens.  Paine,  Stanley,  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  Plummer  crossed  the  river,  together  with 
a  portion  of  General  Granger’s  cavalry  division, 
under  Col.  W.  L.  Elliott,  Second  Iowa  cavalry. 
To  all  these  officers  I  am  deeply  indebted  for 
their  efficient  and  cordial  aid  in  every  portion  of 
our  operations.  They  conducted  their  division 
with  eminent  skill  and  vigor,  and  to  them  I  am 
largely  indebted  for  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
this  command.  Gen.  Paine,  fortunate  in  having 
the  advance,  exhibited  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
vigor,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Palmer  was  posted,  two  days  before  the 
final  operations,  in  support  and  in  charge  of  the 
battery  below  Tiptonville.  Throughout  he  was 
prompt  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Of  Col.  Bissell,  of  the  Engineer  regiment,  I  can 
hardly  say  too  much ;  untiring  and  determined, 
no  difficulties  discouraged  them,  and  no  labor 
was  too  much  for  their  energy.  They  have  con¬ 
ducted  and  completed  a  work  which  will  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war.  My  own 
personal  staff,  Major  Speed  Butler,  Assist.  Adj.- 
General,  Major  C.  A.  Morgan,  and  Captain  L.  II. 
Marshall,  Aids  0.  W.  Nixon,  Medical  Director, 
and  Major  J.  M.  Case,  Inspector-General,  render¬ 
ed  an  important  service,  and  were,  in  all  respects, 
zealous  and  efficient. 

Our  success  was  complete  and  overwhelming, 
and  it  gives  me  profound  satisfaction  to  report 
that  it  was  accomplished  without  loss  of  life. 

JonN  Pope, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  COMMANDER  WALKE. 

United  States  Gunboat  Carondelet,  ) 
Off  Tiptonville,  Tenn.,  April  8.  j 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
Gen.  Pope,  I  received  on  board  Gen. .  G 1  anger 
and  staff,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  inst.,  and 
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proceeded  down  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite 
to  this  place,  making  an  extensive  reconnoissance. 
On  our  way  down  we  exchanged  a  few  shots  with 
some  of  the  enemy’^  batteries  on  the  Tennessee 
shore,  and  on  our  way  back  we  attacked  two  siege- 
guns,  twenty-four-pounders,  which  had  engaged 
us.  We  disabled  and  spiked  these  guns  without 
receiving  any  injury.  The  remainder  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  batteries  fired  upon  us  on  our  way  to  New- 
Madrid  as  long  as  we  were  within  range. 

After  my  return  to  New-Madrid,  Gen.  Pope 
informed  me  of  your  intention  to  send  another 
gunboat,  and  requested  that  I  should  go  down 
the  river,  and  destroy  the  remaining  rebel  bat¬ 
teries  above  Point  Pleasant.  At  dawn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  after  a  given  signal,  he  in¬ 
formed  me  he  would  land  his  army,  and  attack 
that  of  the  enemy  at  or  near  Island  No.  Ten. 
The  Pittsburgh  did  not  arrive  till  five  o’clock 
a.m.  :  but  as  the  transports,  one  at  least,  were 


do  justice  to  many  of  them,  will  require  a  more 
detailed  letter. 

Most  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Walke, 

_  .  Commander  U.S.N. 

To  Flag-Officer  A.  H.  Foote, 

Commander 'U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  Western  Waters. 


Doc.  137. 


under  way  with  our  troops  on  board,  going  down, 
I  got  under  way  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  having 
ordered  Com.  Thompson,  verbally  and  by  signal^ 
to  follow  my  motions,  and  proceeded  down  to 
the  enemy’s  lower  and  heaviest  battery,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  sixty -four-pounder,  and  two  sixdy -four- 
pound  siege-howitzers.  We  opened  a  constant, 
deliberate  and  well-directed  fire  upon  it,  for  three 
fourths  of  an  hour,  feebly  assisted  by  our  own 
batteries  on  shore,  when  the  enemy  slackened  his 
fire.  Shot  passed  through  our  fourth  cutter  and 
starboard  quarter,  cutting  away  the  sheave  of  our 
wheel-rope,  striking  our  stern-gun,  and  bounding 
over  our  stern. 

About  this  time  the  Pittsburgh  commenced 
firing  at  long  range,  as  she  came  down.  As  soon 
as  our  steering  -  gear  was  repaired,  I  gradually 
closed  on  the  enemy,  firing  a  shot  now  and  then 
— the  Pittsburgh,  at  a  distance  astern,  throwing 
shell  in  a  dangerous  position  across  our  bow,  un¬ 
til  the  fort  was  deserted  by  the  enemy.  I  spiked 
and  disabled  the  guns  of  this  fort,  and  I  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  three  hundred  yards  further,  and  found 
a  sixty -four -pound  siege  -  howitzer,  dismounted. 
Still  further  up,  I  spiked  another  sixty-four-pound 
howitzer,  and  yet  further,  we  found  a  fine  sixty- 
four-pound  gun,  on  a  pivot,  spiked  and  deserted 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  set  fire  to  a  private  resi¬ 
dence  there,  and  upon  whom  we  fired  as  they 
ran  off.  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  was 
left  by  them  at  each  fort. 

I  then  made  the  required  signal,  crossed  over 
to  our  army,  received  further  instructions  from 
Gen.  Pope,  and  covered  their  disembarkation  on 
the  Tennessee  shore,  at  the  captured  fort,  above 
Point  Pleasant. 

At  evening,  we  steamed  down  to  our  camp, 
opposite  the  enemy’s  fort,  at  this  place,  headed 
the  gunboats  for  the  enemy’s  battery,  until  early 
tin’s  morning,  when  we  got  under  way,  and  cross¬ 
ed  over  to  Tiptonville,  the  enemy  having  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  this  vessel,  during  the 
trials  and  dangers  of  the  battle,  conducted  them¬ 
selves  with  admirable  coolness  and  ability.  To 


OCCUPATION  OF  POCAHONTAS,  ARK. 

The  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat , 
with.  Gen.  Steele’s  column,  writes  from  camp' 
within  six  miles  of  Pocahontas,  under  date  of 
April  twenty-sixth,  as  follows : 

On  Saturday,  the  twelfth  of  April,  Col.  Baker, 
learning  that  some  of  the  tents  of  “Bowlin’s  cav¬ 
alry”  had  been  left  at  a  point  distant  only  about 
five  miles  from  the  ferry,  despatched  company  D, 
of  the  Indiana  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  G.  P.  Deweese,  and  Lieut.  J.  B.  Talbot, 
with  company  F,  of  the  Ninth  Illinois,  under 
Capt.  Mumford,  placing  both  companies  under 
command  of  Capt.  Deweese,  with  orders  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  tents.  The  day  being  very  disagreeable, 
there  were  but  few  persons  on  the  road,  and  by 
rapid  riding  they  succeeded,  contrary  to  usual 
fortune,  in  reaching  different  houses  before  the 
news  of  their  coming,  and  captured  several  pri¬ 
soners.  On  reaching  the  camp  where  Bowlin’s 
tents  were,  they  captured  them  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  making  inquiries  of 
some  of  their  prisoners,  among  whom  was  one 
direct  from  Pocahontas,  they  learned  that  a  body 
of  rebels,  under  the  lead  of  a  man  named  Rob¬ 
erts,  had  been  there  for  some  days,  but  had  left 
the  day  before,  and  there  were  no  forces  in  the 
town  at  all,  and  no  cannon.  Col.  Baker  had  given 
orders  to  attack  Reeves  if  they  met  him,  although 
not  supposing  that  they  would  proceed  beyond 
the  site  of  Bowlin’s  camp.  They  determined 
then,  in  hopes  that  some  of  his  men  might  be 
lingering  in  the  town,  or  that  his  troop  had  re¬ 
turned,  to  push  on  to  that  place.  Continuing  on 
their  march,  and  arresting  all  persons  of  doubt¬ 
ful  character  whom  they  met,  they  soon  came 
within  about  three  miles’ of  the  town.  Suddenly 
a  distant  report,  like  that  of  a  cannon,  coming 
from  the  direction  they  were  pursuing,  startled 
them,  and  at  first  they  thought  they  had  been 
deceived  by  the  prisoners,  in  order  to  lead  them 
into  a  trap.  The  prisoners  were  assured  that  if 
this  was  the  case  they  would  be  the  first,  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  consequences.  They  protested  they  had 
told  the  truth.  One  of  them,  however,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  as  this  was  the  day  for  the  semi-weekly 
packet,  it  might  have  brought  up  a  cannon  that 
very  day.  Upon  consultation  the  officers  deter¬ 
mined  to  run  the  risk,  declaring  that  at  least  they 
would  get  into  the  town,  and  if  an  enemy  too 
strong  for  them  should  be  found,  at  least  some 
of  them  could  get  away  to  give  the  news.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  order  was  given  to  the  men  to  take 
off  their  jackets,  and  with  carbines  all  ready  for 
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instant  use,  the  troop  was  put  to  the  gallop,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  reached  the  town  at  an  hour 
before  sundown.  No  indications  appeared  as 
they  entered  of  any  hostile  forces,  excepting  four 
men,  mounted  and  armed,  at  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  streets,  who  at  the  sight  of  our  men  took  to 
a  precipitate  flight.  The  officers  gave  the  order 
not  to  fire,  but  to  charge.  The  men,  however, 
by  some  mistake,  left  out  the  very  essential  neg¬ 
ative,  and  fired  a  volley,  doing  no  damage,  but 
badly  frightening  the  citizens,  who  in  a  moment 
left  the  streets  bare  and  deserted. 

A  squad  was  despatched  in  pursuit  of  the  four 
specimens  of  departed  worth,  one  of  whom  was 
finally  caught,  being,  as  is  affirmed,  the  “worst 
scared  man  ever  seen  in  this  district.”  The  other 
three  took  to  the  thicket  and  escaped.  In  the 
mean  time  the  remainder  of  the  troops  had  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town.  The  report 
proved  to  have  been  the  firing  of  an  anvil  in 
token  of  their  rejoicing  over  the  confederate  “  vic¬ 
tory  ”  at  Pittsburgh,  of  which  the  news  had  just 
been  received.  The  officers  informed  them  that 
their  men  were  hungry  and  had  nothing  to  cat ; 
whereupon  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  the 
town  could  afford  was  brought  out  and  spread 
before  them.  None  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to 
feel  any  very  hostile  sentiments,  while  many  of 
them  appeared  rather  glad  of  the  change  of  occu¬ 
pants.  The  troops  captured,  among  other  items, 
thirty  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
of  corn,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of 
flour,  belonging  to  the  confederate  army,  and  forty 
barrels  of  whiskey,  which  the  secesh  owner  had 
hidden  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ready  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  two  barges  lying  there  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  editor  of  the  village  paper  was  arrest¬ 
ed  while  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  his  press,  al¬ 
ready  boxed  up  for  removal,  captured.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  little  town  of  Ozark,  in 
this  State,  and  reported  that  Gens.  .Van  Dorn 
and  Thompson  had  been  there,  but  had  gone  to 
Memphis.  Price  was  there  with  his  troops,  mus¬ 
tering  about  eight  thousand,  and  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  arrival  of  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
commands  of  Thompson  and  Van  Dorn,  who  were 
ordered  to  report  to  him,  when  he  and  the  army 
would  follow  to  Memphis,  whither  they  were  or¬ 
dered.  If  this  report  be  true,  there  is  no  force 
of  the  enemy  to  oppose  us  in  this  State,  and  to 
cross  swords  with  our  antagonists,  we  shall  have 
to  follow  them  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  ed¬ 
itor  was  released  on  his  parole  of  honor  not  to 
leave  or  attempt  to  remove  his  press. 

A  week  ago  to-day,  Col.  Carlin’s  brigade  moved 
to  this  place  and  took  formal  possession,  and  now 
the  United  States  flag  floats  from  the  roof  of  the 
Court-House.  When  I  reach  the  place  I  will 
write  you  more  about  it,  and  our  probable  move¬ 
ments.  The  report  alluded  to  in  my  last,  that 
Col.  Carlin  had  been  attacked  and  retreated,  arose 
from  the  simple  fact  that  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
eligible  position,  he  had  changed  the  location  of 
his  camp  to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  its  former  site.  He  has  not  retreated,  and 
probably  has  no  idea  of  doing  so  under  present 


circumstances.  Gen.  Steele  was  expected  at  the 
ferry  before  noon  to-day,  with  the  long-wished- 
for  baggage-train.  As  soon  after  his  arrival  as 
may  be  possible,  Col.  Hovey’s  brigade  will  move 
forward,  and  all  the  brigades  of  the  division  will 
probably  rendezvous  at  Pocahontas  before  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  week,  except  such  regi¬ 
ments  as  may  be  ordered  to  press  on  still  further, 
as  the  Fifth  Illinois  cavalry  have  already  done. 


Doc.  188. 

ADVANCE  TO  YOUNG’S  MILL,  VA. 

GEN.  DAVIDSON’S  OFFICIAL  RFPORT. 

Headquarters  TnrRD  Brigade,  ) 
Smith’s  Division,  Camp  near  Lee’s  Mill,  v 
Warwick  River,  Va.,  April  12,  1862.  J 

Capt.  L.  D.  Came ,  Ass'  t  Adjutant- General  : 

Sir  :  Having  been  directed  by  the  General 
commanding  the  division  to  furnish  a  report  of 
the  operations  of  my  brigade  from  the  fifth  in¬ 
stant  to  the  present  time,  I  respectfully  state  as 
follows : 

The  advance  of  the  division  from  Young’s 
Mill  was  formed  by  my  brigade,  the  Seventh 
Maine,  Col.  Mason  commanding,  being  deployed 
as  a  line  of  skirmishers  in  front,  with  a  section 
of  Kennedy’s  battery,  Lieut.  Cowan,  following 
the  road.  The  Thirty-third  New-York,  Col.  B. 
F.  Taylor,  Seventy-seventh  New-York  volunteers, 
Col.  McKean,  and  the  Forty-ninth  New-York, 
Lieut. -Col.  Alberger,  in  the  order  named,  moving 
in  rear  of  this  advance  in  column. 

About  four  miles  from  Young’s  Mill,  at  eleven 
a.m.,  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  driven  in,  ex¬ 
changing  occasional  shots  with  our  skirmishers ; 
and  a  mile  further  on,  through  dense  woods,  we 
came  in  sight  of  an  open  space  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy’s  line  of  earthworks  in  our  front. 
The  Seventh  Maine,  as  skirmishers,  were  halted 
in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  about  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  works,  the  section  of  artil¬ 
lery  placed  in  battery,  and  the  Thirty-third,  Sev¬ 
enty-seventh,  and  Forty-ninth  New-York  State 
volunteers,  formed  rapidly  in  line  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  shell  and  canister.  The  left  of 
the  Seventh  Maine  were  in  an  exposed  position, 
being  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the  smaller 
work,  but  partly  concealed  by  the  woods.  Wheel¬ 
er’s  battery,  which  followed  my  brigade,  came 
into  position  on  the  ‘right  and  left  of  our  road, 
and  opened  on  the  enemy.  My  aid-de-camp, 
Lieut.  Long  of  the  Thirty-third  New-York,  who 
had  climbed  a  tree  for  observation  upon  our  left, 
reporting  to  me  that  two  regiments  were  moving 
down  upon  our  left  flank,  Lieut. -Col.  Alberger, 
Forty-ninth  New-York,  was  thrown  back  at  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  rest  of  my  line  to  meet 
their  intentions.  With  these  disposals,  we  await¬ 
ed  the  arrival  and  rcconnoissance  of  Gen.  Smith. 

The  troops  of  my  brigade  maintained  their  po¬ 
sition  as  above  stated  until  seven  o’clock  ol  the 
evening  of  the  seventh,  when  they  were  with¬ 
drawn  about  one  mile  further  in  the  rear. 
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My  casualties  are  as  follows : 

April  5. — One  private  of  the  Seventh  Maine, 
and  one  of  the  Forty-ninth  New-York  killed,  and 
two  privates  of  the  Seventh  Maine,  and  one  of 
the  Forty-ninth  New-York  wounded. 

April  6. — Three  privates  of  the  Forty -ninth 
New-York  wounded  severely  ;  one  officer,  Lieut. 
George  Gale,  of  the  Thirty-third  New-York,  se¬ 
riously  wounded ;  one  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
seriously  wounded. 

April  7. — One  private  of  the  Seventh  Maine 
seriously  wounded  ;  one  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
seriously  wounded. 

April  8. — One  private  wounded,  Thirty-third 
New-York  volunteers. 

April  11. — One  corporal,  Seventh  Maine,  killed, 
and  one  private  wounded. 

The  Forty-ninth  regiment  and  a  company  of 
the  Thirty-third  New-York,  the  latter  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.-Col.  Corning,  were  much  exposet 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  rifle-pits  while  we  lay 
in  position. 

I  regret  to  state  that  Lieut.  Swan,  company  A, 
and  Bugler  Brown,  company  D,  Seventh  Maine 
volunteers,  were  captured  by  the  enemy  on  the 
fifth  inst.,  being  separated  from  their  commanc 
by  a  swamp  while  skirmishing. 

I  desire  to  bring  specially  to  the  notice  of  the 
General  the  cheerfulness,  obedience,  and  fortitude 
of  the  regiments  of  my  brigade,  lying  as  they  did 
for  fifty-four  hours  under  the  close  artillery-fire 
of  the  enemy,  two  nights  exposed  to  a  violent 
storm,  without  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a 
shot,  except  from  light  field-pieces,  and  bearing — 
some  regiments  of  it — thirty-six  hours’  duty  as 
skirmishers  to  the  front,  and  willing  for  more.  I 
think  the  general  commanding  the  division  may 
well  be  proud  of  them,  as  I  am,  and  trust  to  the 
successful  exhibition  of  their  other  soldierly  qual¬ 
ities  when  we  meet  the  enemy  closer. 

I  have  no  distinction  to  make  among  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  my  brigade.  The  duties  of  some  were 
necessarily  more  arduous  than  those  of  others, 
and  led  them  into  more  exposed  positions  ;  but 
when  all  behaved  alike  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
gallantry,  obedience,  and  fortitude,  they  are  all 
equally  deserving  of  my  warmest  gratitude  and 
confidence,  and  I  desire  so  to  present  them  to 
the  commanding  general. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Davidson, 
Brigadier-General. 


Doc.  139. 

HALLECK’S  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Headquarters  Department  op  the  Mississippi,  | 
Pittsburgh,  Tenn.  ,  April  13, 1862.  j 

1.  The  Major-General  commanding  this  depart¬ 
ment  thanks  Major-Gen.  Grant  and  Major-Gen. 
Buell,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  commands,  for  the  bravery  and  endurance 
with  which  they  sustained  the  general  attacks  of 
the  enemy  on  the  sixth,  and  for  the  heroic  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  on  the  seventh  inst.,  they  defeated 
and  routed  the  entire  rebel  army.  The  soldiers 


of  the  great  West  have  added  new  laurels  to  those 
which  they  had  already  won  on  numerous  fields. 

2.  While  congratulating  the  troops  on  their 
glorious  successes,  the  Commanding  General  de¬ 
sires  to  impress  upon  all,  officers  as  well  as  men, 
the  necessity  of  greater  discipline  and  order. 
These  are  as  essential  to  the  success  as  to  the 
health  of  the  army,  and  without  them,  we  can¬ 
not  long  expect  to  be  victorious  ;  but  with  them, 
we  can  march  forward  to  new  fields  of  honor  and 
glory,  till  this  wicked  rebellion  is  completely 
crushed  out,  and  peace  restored  to  our  country/ 

3.  Major-Gens.  Grant  and  Buell  will  retain  the 
immediate  command  of  their  respective  armies  in 
the  field.  By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Halleck. 

N.  IT.  M’ Clean, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Doc.  140. 

SKIRMISH  AT  WILMINGTON  ISLAND,  GA. 

LIEUTENANT  WILSON’S  REPORT. 

On  Board  Steamer  Honduras,  » 

Off  Wilmington  Island,  Ga.,  April  IT,  1S62.  f 

Lieut.  W.  L.  M.  Burger ,  Acting  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General,  Headquarters  United  States 
Forces,  Tylee  Island,  Ga. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
for  the  information  of  the  General  commanding : 

Escorted  by  seven  companies  of  the  Eighth 
Michigan  volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Fenton, 
and  a  small  detachment  of  the  Rhode  Island  ar¬ 
tillery,  I  embarked  on  the  steamer  Honduras,  at 
Goat’s  Point,  about  eight  o’clock  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  reconnoissance  of 
Wilmington  Island. 

Proceeding  through  Lazaretto  Creek,  Tybee 
River,  and  Wilmington  Narrows  to  Scriven’s 
plantation,  two  companies,  (G  and  B,)  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  men,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Pratt,  were  landed,  with  orders  to  march 
at  once  to  the  south-west  end  of  the  island,  skirt¬ 
ing  Turner’s  Creek  on  the  right,  so  as  to  cover  the 
boat  party  which  was  to  follow  that  stream  to 
Wilmington  River.  Ascending  to  the  junction  of 
Oakland  and  Turner’s  Creeks,  the  balance  of  the 
command,  in  all  about  three  hundred  men,  was 
landed  at  Gibson’s  plantation. 

The  first  company  ashore  was  directed  to  move 
at  once  to  the  south-west  end  of  Whitemarsh 
Island,  skirting  Turner’s  Creek,  and  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  leave  a  small  picket  at  the  intersection  of 
the  roads  leading  from  Gibson’s  and  Oakland’s  to 
Turner’s,  till  another  companj’-  should  arrive  at 
that  point.  A  third  company  was  to  be  thrown 
out  on  the  road  to  the  ferry  at  Canan’s  Bluffs, 
to  protect  the  boat  party  up  Oakland  Creek.  The 
two  remaining  companies  were  to  be  held  in  re¬ 
serve  at  Gibson’s  plantation. 

Lieut.  Caldwell  and  sixteen  men  of  the  Rhode 
'sland  volunteers,  with  one  light  six-pounder, 
were  left  in  charge  of  the  steamer.  The  gun 
could  not  be  landed  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  boat  to  lie  alongside  of  the  landing. 
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Having  proceeded  through  Turner’s  Creek  to 
Wilmington  River,  I  returned  by  the  same  route, 
and  landed  at  Gibson’s.  Directly  after  arriving 
there  I  was  informed  that  our  patrols  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  enemy  in  force  at  or  near  Fleetwood’s, 
and  had  seen  traces  of  them  all  the  way  to  Tur¬ 
ner’s.  Col.  Fenton  had  already  given  orders  for 
the  advance  companies  to  fall  back  to  Gibson’s, 
and  made  his  disposition  for  repelling  an  attack 
and  covering  our  embarkation. 

After  an  examination  of  the  ground,  at  my 
suggestion,  one  company  was  thrown  farther  for¬ 
ward  to  take  shelter  behind  the  hedge  and  fence 
surrounding  one  of  the  houses.  The  Colonel  had 
already  designated  this  position,  and  stationed 
another  in  the  woods  lining  the  marsh  on  the 
left,  and  the  balance  behind  the  houses  and  trees 
nearer  the  landing.  After  these  dispositions  were 
completed,  and  between  four  and  five  p.m.,  the 
rebels,  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Georgia  volunteers,  about  eight  hundred 
strong,  armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  preceded  by  a 
heavy  line  of  skirmishers,  made  an  attack  upon 
our  position.  After  our  advance-line  had  deliv¬ 
ered  its  fire  from  the  hedge,  the  bugler  sounded 
“the  charge”  for  the  main  body;  this  was  con¬ 
founded  with  “  the  retreat the  advanced  line 
abandoned  its  cover,  and  fell  back  through  an 
open  space  toward  the  reserve.  ^Vhile  in  this 
somewhat  confused  condition  the  enemy  advanced 
rapidly,  pouring  in  upon  us  a  steady  and  de¬ 
structive  fire.  Our  men  replied  with  spirit,  from 
such  cover  as  could  be  obtained.  Order  was  soon 
reestablished,  and  the  rebels  held  in  check  for  an 
hour  or  more.  After  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
Col.  Fenton  and  myself  to  form  enough  men  to 
charge  their  lines  and  drive  them  from  the  hedge, 
a  portion  of  one  company  was  carried  to  the 
right,  and  under  cover  of  the  timber  skirting  that 
side,  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  was  met  and 
frustrated  in  an  attempt  to  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion;  an  advance  on  the  left  and  along  the  whole 
line  dislodged  the  enemy  and  put  him  in  ^ull 
flight.  He  fell  back  rapidly,  leaving  several  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was  closely 
pressed  for  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  As 
it  was  now  almost  night,  it  was  not  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  continue  the  pursuit  further.  Our  skir¬ 
mishers  were  gradually  drawn  in,  strong  advanced 
guards  were  posted  well  out  on  both  roads,  and 
two  companies  again  posted  on  the  line  of  the 
hedge  and  the  fence  to  the  right.  After  having 
made  these  admirable  dispositions  of  his  force  to 
secure  our  position,  Col.  Fenton  then  directed  the 
removal  of  our  killed  and  wounded  to  the  steam¬ 
er  ;  and  after  holding  the  ground  for  three  hours, 
the  entire  force  was  quietly  embarked  without 
further  accident,  though  it  must  be  confessed  had 
the  enemy  renewed  his  attack  while  we  were  em¬ 
barking,  we  should  have  suffered  great  loss. 

Our  five  small  ‘boats  could  not  remove  more 
than  fifty  men  every  thirty  minutes,  and  the 
steamer  lay  in  such  a  position  that  the  six- 
pounder  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  without 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our  own  people. 

Our  loss  is  ten  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded. 


Among  the  former  is  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  Pratt, 
who  fell  while  gallantly  cheering  on  the  men. 
Lieut.  Badger,  in  command  of  the  advanced 
guard,  was  dangerously  if  not  mortally  wounded, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  in  the 
hurry  of  their  retreat,  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape. 

The  loss  of  the  Cherny  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Two  of  their  dead  were  left  in  our  hands ;  one, 
mortally  wounded,  died  before  we  disembarked ; 
the  balance  were  carried  off. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  C.  H.  Wilson, 

First  Lieutenant  T.  E.  and  Chief  T.  E.,  Department  of  the  South. 

KILLED  AT  WILMINGTON  POINT. 

Co.  A— Minor  Pratt,  Adjutant ;  Levi  Conden, 
left  temple ;  Asa  Atherton,  through  head. 

Co.  B — George  Spurbuck,  right  lung;  Charles 
A.  Bailey,  throat ;  A.  Vandenstack,  right  lung 
and  right  arm  ;  Dessa  Kapple,  back  and  heart. 

Co.  H — James  E.  Barton,  right  cheek  and  head. 

Co.  I — Edwin  Ayres,  left  thigh. 

Co.  K — Eli  Myers,  lungs  and  back  ; - Pes- 

tye,  left  side. 

WOUNDED. 

Co.  A — Carlos  Delong,  left  arm  and  hip  ;  Henry 
W.  Caldwell,  right  breast  and  back ;  W arren 
Cole,  through  both  hips  ;  Aylmer  Jennings,  left 
thigh ;  Fred.  Shillinger,  left  thigh ;  Barney  Col¬ 
lins,  right  hand. 

Co.  C — Lieut.  Hadger,  wounded  in  body,  mor¬ 
tally;  Franklin  Moore,  left  foot;  Silas  Lurner, 
through  the  body ;  Ezekiel  Cramer,  right  hand ; 
Constantine  Schloppi,  left  leg ;  Amos  C.  Walker, 
right  leg ;  Lyman  A.  Andrews,  right  hip ;  Lewis 
Piper,  left  thigh. 

Co.  D — P.  H.  Hankinson,  left  wrist;  Walter  D. 
Smith,  engineer  corps,  left  arm  and  back  ;  Nicho¬ 
las  Carlin,  right  thigh  ;  Andrew  J.  Coborne,  infe¬ 
rior  maxillary ;  James  Cooper,  right  thigh. 

Co.  I — Wm.  B.  Colt,  right  shoulder  and  back; 
Walter  S.  Ryans,  hypogastric  region ;  John  R. 
Bunting,  left  ankle ;  Thos.  Plinstock,  left  hand. 

Co.  K — Second  Lieut.  George  Jennings,  left  leg. 

COLONEL  FENTON’S  REPORT. 

Headquarters  Eighth  Michigan  Regiment,  | 
Steamer  Honduras,  off  Wilmington  Island,  Ga.,  )■ 

April  18.  ) 

Lieut.  W.  L.  M.  Burger,  Acting  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant-General  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  General  commanding,  that,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  Special  Orders  No.  41,  I  embarked 
with  seven  companies  of  the  Eighth  Michigan 
regiment  as  an  escort  to  Lieut.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
Topographical  Engineer,  on  a  reconnoissance  of 
Wilmington  Island.  Two  companies  were  landed 
at  Scrivins’s  plantation,  under  command  of  Capt. 
Pratt,  with  orders  from  Lieut.  Wilson  to  skirt 
Turner’s  Creek.  The  other  five  companies  were 
landed  at  Gibson’s  plantation.  Two  of  those 
companies  were  ordered  to  skirt  Turner’s  Creek. 
A  third  was  to  take  the  road  to  the  right  toward 
the  ferry  at  Canan’s  Bluff,  to  protect  the  boat’s 
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party  up  Oakland  Creek.  Owing  to  the  small 
number  of  boats  and  the  distance  from  the  steam¬ 
er,  which  was  aground,  some  delay  occurred  in 
the  disembarkation.  I  directed  Lieut.-Col.  Graves 
to  follow  with  the  second  company  to  skirt  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Creek,  but  by  misdirection  took  the  road 
toward  Canan’s  Bluff,  and  on  landing  with  the 
remaining  companies,  I  received  information  from 
him  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Flatwood’s 
plantation  and  to  the  left  of  the  road.  This  made 
the  reconnoissance  with  boats  unsafe,  and  I  or¬ 
dered  the  companies  all  in,  and  stationed  the 
remaining  companies  to  guard  against  an  attack 
at  our  landing,  and  sent  out  strong  pickets  on 
both  roads.  I  believe  the  advanced  company  to 
the  right,  instead  of  along  Turner’s  Creek,  saved 
my  command,  as  it  sooner  enabled  me  to  post  the 
me(n  to  advantage  and  take  a  position  from  wdiich 
the  enemy’s  approach  could  be  observed.  The 
enemy  appeared  to  be  the  Georgia  Thirteenth, 
about  eight  hundred  strong,  armed  with  Enfield 
rifles.  As  they  approached,  about  four  p.m.,  with 
a  strong  body  of  skirmishers  in  the  skirt  of  woods 
below  the  road,  the  companies  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  road,  in  accordance  with  my  instruc¬ 
tions,  opened  fire.  I  immediately  sounded  the 
charge  for  an  advance  of  the  companies  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  line  ;  the  first  line  misunder¬ 
standing  the  signal,  fell  back  to  the  next  com¬ 
pany.  A  constant  and  effectual  fire  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides  from  the  cover  of  trees  and 
bushes.  Lieut.  Wilson,  who  had  returned  with 
the  boat’s  party,  here  proved  of  great  service  to 
me,  and  took  a  party,  at  my  request,  to  the  left. 
I  ordered  a  company  to  the  right  to  flank  the 
enemy.  Both  operations  were  successful,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  enemy  retreated  in  confusion, 
leaving  several  dead  on  the  field,  followed  by  our 
men  wdth  loud  cheers.  It  being  now  about  sun¬ 
set,  I  recalled  our  troops,  and  giving  to  Lieut. 
Wilson  the  command  of  pickets  stationed  to 
guard  against  surprise,  formed  the  companies 
into  line  as  originally  posted,  sent  the  dead  and 
wounded  in  boats  to  the  ship,  and  gradually,  and 
very  quietly,  under  cover  of  night,  withdrawing 
the  men,  sent  them  on  board  as  fast  as  our  limit¬ 
ed  transports  would  allow.  At  the  last  trip  of 
the  boat  I  embarked,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
son,  Lieut.-Col.  Graves,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
command,  at  about  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  on  board  the  two  companies  left  at 
Scrivins’s  plantation.  After  the  enemy  retreated 
we  were  unmolested.  It  is  due  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  command  to  say  that  generally 
they  behaved  with  cool  and  intrepid  courage. 
Adjutant  Pratt  fell  dead  near  my  side,  gallantly 
fighting,  musket  in  hand,  and  cheering  on  the 
men.  Our  loss,  I  regret  to  say,  was  compara¬ 
tively  large  —  ten  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded 
out  of  a  command  of  three  hundred  men.  Among 
the  wounded  wTas  Acting  Lieut.  Badger,  of  com¬ 
pany  C,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  advanced  pick¬ 
et,  and  exhibited  undaunted  courage.  He,  with 
one  of  his  men,  was  made  prisoner.  Both  es¬ 
caped,  and  were  brought  in  when  the  enemy 
retreated.  The  captain  of  the  Honduras  is  de¬ 


serving  of  great  credit  for  his  kind  attention  to 
the  wounded,  and  he  afforded  us  every  facility 
for  the  comfort  of  officers  and  men  in  his  power. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  Lieut.  Wilson’s  re¬ 
port,  wrhich  I  have  seen,  which  contains^  some 
facts  not  embraced  in  this  report,  among  others, 
in  relation  to  the  men  detailed  in  charge  of  the 
field-piece  on  board  ship,  wdio  were  vigilant  and 
attentive. 

Herewith  I  transmit  a  list  of  casualties. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  Fenton, 

Colonel  Commanding. 

Doc.  141. 

EASTERN  TENNESSEE. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS’S  PROCLAMATION. 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant  and  Inspector  General’s  Office,  > 
Richmond,  Va.,  April  8, 1S62.  ) 

I.  The  following  proclamation  is  published  for 
the  information  of  all  concerned  : 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  virtue  of  the  powrer  vested  in  me,  by  law, 
to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus : 

I.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  do  proclaim  that  martial  law  is 
hereby  extended  over  the  Department  of  East- 
Tennessee,  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
E.  K.  Smith  ;  and  I  do  proclaim  the  suspension 
of  all  civil  jurisdiction,  (with  the  exception  of  that 
enabling  the  courts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  pro¬ 
bate  of  wills,  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  qualification  of  guardians, 
to  enter  decrees  and  orders  for  the  partition  and 
sale  of  property,  to  make  orders  concerning  roads 
and  bridges,  to  assess  county  levies,  and  to  order 
the  payment  of  county  dues,)  and  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my 
name  and  set  my  seal,  this,  the  eighth  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  '  Jefferson  Davis. 

II.  Major-Gen.  E.  K.  Smith,  commanding  the 
Department  of  East-Tennessee,  is  charged  with 
the  due  execution  of  the  foregoing  proclamation, 
lie  will  forthwith  establish  an  efficient  military 
police,  and  will  enforce  the  following  orders  : 

The  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  is  positive¬ 
ly  prohibited,  and  the  distilleries  will  forthwith 
be  closed.  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  of  any 
kind  is  also  prohibited,  and  establishments  for 
the  sale  thereof  will  be  closed. 

III.  All  persons  infringing  the  above  prohibi¬ 
tion  will  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall  be  or¬ 
dered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial :  Pro¬ 
vided,  that  no  sentence  to  hard  labor  for  more 
than  one  month  shall  be  infliefted  by  the  sentence 
of  a  regimental  court-martial,  as  directed  by  the 
Sixty-seventh  Article  of  War. 

By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

S.  Cooper, 

Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 
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Headquarters  Department  East-Tennessee,  | 
Knoxville,  April  18,  1862.  j 

General  Orders,  No.  23. 

I.  Col.  W.  M.  Churchwell  is  appointed  Provost- 
Marshal,  and  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Major-General  Commanding,  with  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  foregoing  proclamation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

By  command  of  Major-Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith. 

Ii.  L.  Clay,  A.A.G. 

Headquarters  Department  East-Tennessee,  i 
Office  Provost-Marshal,  Knoxville,  April  18,  1862.  ( 

Martial  law  having  been  declared  in  this  De¬ 
partment,  the  people  of  East-Tennessee  are  noti¬ 
fied  that,  whilst  the  criminal  courts  of  the  land 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  they 
(the  people)  are  amenable  for  offences  committed 
under  the  “Articles  of  War,”  and  they  can  be 
tried,  under  the  orders  of  the  Department  Com¬ 
mander,  by  military  courts.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  are 
published  for  their  information  and  guidance  : 

“  Art.  5.  Any  officer  or  private  who  shall  use 
contemptuous  or  disrespectful  words  against  the 
President  of  the  confederate  States,  against  the 
Vice-President  thereof,  against  the  Congress  of 
the  confederate  States,  or  against  the  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrate  or  Legislature  of  any  of  the  confederate 
States  in  which  he  may  be  quartered,  if  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer,  shall  be  cashiered,  or  otherwise 
punished,  as  a  court-martial  may  decide ;  if  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  he  shall  suf¬ 
fer  such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

“  Art.  28.  Any  officer  or  soldier  wdio  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  advised  or  persuaded  any 
other  officer  or  soldier  to  desert  the  service  of  the 
confederate  States  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

“  Art.  55.  Whosoever  belonging  to  the  armies 
of  the  confederate  States  in  foreign  parts  shall 
force  a  safeguard  shall  suffer  death. 

“Art.  56.  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the  enemy 
with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or  shall 
knowingly  harbor  or  protect  an  enemy,  shall  suf¬ 
fer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

“  Art.  57.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of 
holding  correspondence  with  or  giving  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall 
be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

“  Wm.  M.  Churchwell, 

“  Colonel  and  Provost-Marshal.” 


Doc.  142. 

EIGHT  NEAR  LEE’S  MILLS,  VA. 

NEW-YORK  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

Lee’s  Mills,  Va.,  April  17,  1862. 

A  reconnoissance  was  made  about  a  mile  north¬ 
east  of  Lee’s  Mills  yesterday,  which,  in  the  sever¬ 


ity  of  the  fighting  it  involved,  may  be  properly 
ranked  as  a  battle. 

At  half-past  six  o’clock,  companies  E,  F,  D  and 
K,  of  the  Third  Vermont,  began  to  work  as  skir¬ 
mishers,  Mott’s  battery  supporting  them  with  a 
very  accurate  fire  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Ver¬ 
monters  skirmished  until  noon,  when  they  were 
relieved.  The  fire  had  been  very  accurate.  The 
rebel  braggarts,  who  began  dancing  on  their  ram¬ 
parts,  and  swinging  their  hats,  and  defying  our 
troops  in  the  customary  Southern  military  fash¬ 
ion,  were  dropped  so  rapidly  by  the  sharp-shoot¬ 
ers  as  to  be  soon  cured  of  this  style  of  warfare. 
The  four  companies  of  the  Third  "lay  down  after 
dinner,  and  thoroughly  rested  themselves.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  called  up, 
formed  into  line,  and  told  by  their  Colonel  in  a 
pithy  speech  that  the  work  expected  of  them  was 
to  charge  across  the  creek  and  take  the  enemy’s 
intrenchments.  Ayres’s  guns  —  all  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  numbering  twenty-two  pieces,  were  under 
the  command  of  their  accomplished  artillery  offi¬ 
cer —  covered  the  Vermonters’  advance.  They 
marched  steadily  at  the  quick  to  the  edge  of  the 
creek ;  and  plunged  in,  on  the  run.  The  water 
deepened  unexpectedly.  The  men  were  soon 
wading  to  their  breasts,  their  cartridge-boxes 
slung  up  on  their  shoulders  and  their  muskets 
held  up  high.  The  moment  they  entered  the 
stream,  the  rebels  swarmed  on  the  edge  of  their 
rifle-pit,  and  rained  a  fire  of  bullets  on  the  advanc¬ 
ing  line.  The  stream,  as  dammed,  was  about 
twelve  rods  wide.  The  Vermonters  loaded  and 
fired  as  they  waded.  Their  killed  and  wounded 
began  to  fall  from  the  instant  of  entering  the 
water.  Manji  of  the  latter  were  sustained  by 
their  arms  and  the  collars  of  their  coats,  and  so 
helped  across,  and  lay  down  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  Third,  as  soon  as  they  emerged  and  got  foot¬ 
hold  received  the  order  to  “charge!”  With  a 
yell,  with  true  Green  Mountain  ring  in  it,  they 
dashed  at  the  extended  rifle-pit.  At  least  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  rebels  broke  from  behind  it,  and  ran  into 
the  redoubt  in  the  rear,  leaving  the  Vermonters 
in  the  pit.  For  at  least  an  hour  they  fought  from 
here  against  overwhelming  numbers,  receiving  re- 
enforcements  in  that  time,  first  of  four  companies 
of  the  Sixth  Vermont,  and  afterward  of  four  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Fourth  Vermont.  They  shot  their 
foe  principally  through  the  head,  and  so  superior 
was  their  fire,  and  their  pluck  so  impressive,  that 
the  rebels  moved  two  additional  regiments  into 
the  fort,  and  into  a  flanking  position  on  the  left 
of  the  rifle-pit.  Exposed  now  to  a  cross-fire  as 
wrell  as  an  increased  fire  in  front,  the  Vermonters, 
though  they  wanted  to  stay,  had  to  go.  In  good 
order,  covering  themselves  behind  trees,  and 
fighting  as  they  went,  they  recrossed  the  stream, 
carrying  with  them  all  their  wounded  whose  con¬ 
dition  at  all  promised  survival  of  their  hurts. 
Many  were  now  shot  in  the  water,  and  drowned 
beyond  all  possibility  of  help.  The  language  of 
a  Lamoille  county  boy,  not  sixteen  years  old, 
“Why,  sir,  it  was  just  like  sap-boiling  in  that 
stream — the  bullets  fell  so  thick,”  is  so  expressive 
that  I  use  it  as  a  measure  of  intensity.  These 
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brave  men  having  backed  out  of  the  deep  water, 
formed  on  the  dry  land  and  began  the  fight 
anew,  while  many,  not  detailed,  but  volunteering 
through  impulses  of  soldierly  devotion  and  per¬ 
sonal  affection,  dashed  into  the  stream  again  and 
dragged  out  the  w’ounded,  who  were  clinging  to 
the  trees,  and  sitting  with  their  heads  just  out 
of  water.  Julian  A.  Scott,  of  the  Third  Vermont, 
company  E,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  one 
of  these  heroes.  He  pulled  out  no  less  than  nine 
of  his  wounded  comrades.  He  twice  went  under 
fire  away  across  the  stream,  and  brought  back 
from  the  slope  of  the  rifle-pit  John  C.  Backum, 
of  his  own  company,  who  was  shot  through  the 
lungs.  Ephraim  Brown,  who  was  helping  him, 
was  himself  shot  through  the  thigh  in  the  inside, 
and  disabled.  Scott  waded  back,  like  the  hero- 
boy  he  is,  and  brought  him  safely  over. 

It  was  a  sight  to  come  all  the  way  from  New- 
York  to  see — the  masterly  manner  in  which  Capt. 
Ayres  saved  the  Fourth  Vermont’s  four  com¬ 
panies  from  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  who  swarmed 
more  than  a  regiment  full  in  their  rifle-pit.  The 
moment  he  saw  them  form  for  a  charge,  he  rode 
to  every  gun  and  directed  it  to  be  sighted  so  as 
to  shave  the  top  of  the  breastwork,  and  then,  in 
the  magnetic  manner  which  distinguishes  him  in 
the  field,  required  his  command  to  serve  the 
twenty-two  pieces  with  the  utmost  possible  ra¬ 
pidity.  The  fire  was  literally  a  besom  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  shells  burst  with  precision  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  over  it. 
The  Fourth’s  companies  were  saved  by  it.  The 
rebels  dared  not  lift  themselves,  or  even  elevate 
their  heads  above  the  edge  of  their  breastwork 
to  fire  down  on  the  Vermonters  in  the  creek. 
Their  guns  necessarily  were  discharged  at  an  up¬ 
ward  angle,  and  their  fire  almost  wholly  thrown 
away. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  terrible  accuracy  of  the 
fire  of  Ayres’s  battery,  which  silenced  every 
rebel  gun,  the  effect  of  four  of  his  shots  is  very 
significant.  A  rebel  regiment  was  moving  at 
right  angles  to  his  position.  He  fired  a  conical 
ball  at  the  file  in  which  the  flag  wras  carried,  cut 
down  the  whole  file  and  threw  the  flag  to  the 
earth.  The  other  three  shots,  equally  effective, 
scattered  the  regiment  like  smoke.  The  naval 
maxim  is  established  that  three  guns  in  a  bat¬ 
tery  are  equal  to  one  hundred  afloat.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  power  between  those  in  embrasures, 
against  those  in  position  in  an  open  field,  is  near¬ 
ly  as  great.  When  we  consider  that  Capt.  Ayres, 
with  his  fire  of  spherical  shot,  from  a  level  corn¬ 
field,  against  a  large  and  exceedingly  strong  work, 
silenced  every  gun  in  it,  we  can  appreciate  the 
marvellous  skill  and  science  with  which  this  offi¬ 
cer’s  justly  celebrated  battery  is  worked.  Every 
shot  took  effect  within  the  embrasures  and  over 
the  enemy’s  pieces.  He  literally  swept  and  clear¬ 
ed  the  rebels  away  from  their  guns,  and  furnished 
a  new  and  most  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of 
artillery  warfare — the  possible  superiority  of  guns 
in  a  plain  over  an  equal  number  protected  by 
earthworks.  The  affair  is  the  subject  of  general 


and  admiring  comment  to-day,  among  all  the 
West-Point  officers  who  have  heard  of  it. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  fight  was  the  re¬ 
covery  from  a  fever  of  Sergeant  Fletcher  of  com¬ 
pany  E,  Third  Vermont,  on  the  sick  list  and  ex¬ 
cused  from  duty,  and  the  use  he  made  of  his 
temporary  health.  He  crossed  the  stream  and 
went  through  the  fight  —  then  on  his  return,  was 
among  those  who  went  back  and  rescued  the 
wounded.  On  his  return  to  camp,  he  went  into 
the  hospital  and  resumed  his  fever,  with  aggra¬ 
vation. 

John  Harrington,  a  beardless  orphan  boy  of 
seventeen,  unarmed,  went  over  and  rescued  out 
of  the  rifle-pit  a  disabled  comrade. 

Lieut.  Whittemore  commanded  company  E, 
which  is  without  a  captain  for  some  reason.  This 
officer,  with  his  revolver,  covered  Harrington  in 
his  hazardous  expedition  ;  and  killed  several  rebels 
who  aimed  their  pieces  at  the  boy.  His  most  in¬ 
timate  friend  in  the  company,  private  Vance,  had 
been  killed  in  the  rifle-pit.  Whittemore,  enraged 
with  sorrow,  burst  into  tears,  and  seizing  the 
dead  soldier’s  musket,  stood  over  him,  and  threat¬ 
ened  death  to  any  one  who  should  retreat ;  and 
then  stooping  down,  he  took  cartridge  after  cart¬ 
ridge  from  his  friend’s  box,  and  killed  his  man 
with  every  fire  —  raging  with  a  divine  fury  the 
while. 

All  will  recall  the  case  of  private  Wm.  Scott  of 
the  Third  Vermont,  sentenced  by  McClellan  last 
fall  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on  his  post,  while  on 
the  Potomac,  and  whom  Simon  Cameron,  then 
Secretary  of  W ar,  saved  from  his  rigorous  fate. 
Among  the  foremost  across  the  creek,  and  the 
first  to  be  killed  yesterday  was  this  very  man  — 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  died  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  the  fight  was  the 
condition  of  the  uniform  of  Capt.  Bennett,  of  com¬ 
pany  K,  of  the  Third.  It  had  eight  bullet-holes 
in  it.  One  through  the  collar  of  his  coat,  one 
through  the  right  coat-sleeve,  one  through  his 
pantaloons  below  the  left  knee,  one  through  both 
pantaloons  and  drawers  above  the  right  knee,  and 
four  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  There  was 
not  a  scratch  on  this  man’s  skin. 

The  sharp-shooting  was  marvellous.  Ten  men, 
with  the  telescopic  rifle,  kept  the  rebels  two  hours 
away  from  their  largest  gun.  Every  man  who 
came  near  it  was  killed.  It  was  utterly  useless 
’for  that  long  time.  The  rebel  commander  had 
finally  to  drive  up  an  entire  regiment  to  the  piece 
and  man  it  by  superiority  of  numbers  —  more 
gunners  than  could  be  killed.  It  was  fired  thus 
four  times,  when  a  shot  from  Kennedy’s  battery 
dismounted  it.  The  value  of  sharp-shooters  is  a 
demonstrated  fact  of  the  greatest  military  import¬ 
ance.  _ 

Hoc.  143. 

THE  ADVANCE  TO  FALMOUTH,  VA. 

A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNT. 

About  nightfall,  on  Tuesday,  April  fifteenth, 
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Gen.  Augur’s  brigade  was  ordered  to  advance. 
The  General  and  staff  preceded  the  troops,  and 
arrived  at  Catlet’s  Station  late  at  night.  Gen¬ 
eral  McDowell  arrived  on  a  special  train,  at  two 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

The  advance  was  halted  on  W ednesday,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  supply-train,  and  the  remainder  of 
Gen.  King’s  division.  In  the  mean  time  the  re¬ 
bels  placed  a  field-piece  upon  the  south  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  and  entertained  our  pickets 
with  frequent  shot  and  shell,  without  doing  any 
damage. 

On  Thursday,  with  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  the 
command  started.  Lieut. -Col.  Kilpatrick,  with 
the  Ira  Harris  light  cavalry,  led  the  advance. 
Before  starting,  an  order  was  issued  directing  the 
instant  shooting  of  any  one  detected  in  the  act 
of  pillaging,  burning,  or  wantonly  destroying  pro¬ 
perty.  No  occasion  was  found  for  the  execution 
of  the  order.  Late  in  the  day  the  heat  compelled 
the  men  to  relieve  themselves  of  everything  not 
absolutely  indispensable,  and  overcoats  and  blank¬ 
ets  strewed  the  road. 

Six  miles  from  Catlett’s  Station,  recent  tracks 
of  rebel  cavalry  were  discovered.  Twelve  miles 
beyond,  the  enemy’s  picket  was  driven  in.  Gen. 
Augur  pushed  rapidly  forward  with  the  cavalry, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  regiment,  and  a 
section  of  artillery.  A  small  rebel  mounted  force 
was  discovered,  which  retired  skirmishing.  The 
chase  continued  for  eight  miles,  the  Brooklyn 
Fourteenth,  without  a  single  straggler,  keeping 
up  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Lieut.  Decker, 
company  D,  of  the  Ira  Harris  light  cavalry,  was 
killed  while  gallantly  leading  one  of  the  charges. 
He  was  shot  through  the  heart.  The  rebel  by 
whom  he  was  killed,  and  fifteen  others,  were  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  instance  taken  prisoners.  Col. 
Kilpatrick  charged  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
driving  them  like  frightened  sheep,  and  captured 
a  large  amount  of  forage.  The  command  bivou¬ 
acked  for  the  night  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-six  miles. 

Few  men  were  found  on  the  farms  along  the 
road.  Several  of  the  families  expressed  Union 
sentiments,  but  every  man  capable  of  performing 
military  duty,  had  been  pressed  into  the  rebel 
service,  or  made  prisoner. 

During  the  night,  the  Ira  Harris  light  cavalry 
continued  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  led  by  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  charged  gallantly 
upon  the  barricade  across  the  road,  and  drove 
the  enemy’s  advance  back,  with  considerable  loss. 

At  daylight  the  command  moved  forward,  forc¬ 
ing  the  enemy  across  the  Rappahannock,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat  beyond  the  heights 
south  of  Fredericksburgh.  In  their  flight  they 
set  fire  to  the  bridges,  upon  which  had  been 
placed  heaps  of  combustibles.  The  Chatham  and 
railroad  bridges  were  destroyed.  The  Ficklen 
bridge  was  saved  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  Berdan’s  sharp-shooters.  The  little  town  of 
Falmouth,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock,  immediately  opposite  Fredericksburgh,  was 
found  almost  entirely  deserted.  Several  Union 
families  remained  to  welcome  the  advance  of  our 


troops.  The  people,  generally,  received  our  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  when  assured  that  they  were  to  be  protect¬ 
ed,  instead  of  murdered,  as  they  had  been  assured 
by  the  rebels  they  would  be. 

Our  occupation  of  the  place  was  a  surprise. 
The  mills  were  still  running,  and  women  and 
children  engaged  in  ordinary  domestic  avocations, 
when  our  cannon  belched  forth  its  thunder  from 
the  adjacent  cliff. 

Gen.  Augur  and  staff  were  courteously  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ficklen,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Falmouth,  -whose  loyalty  had  rendered  him  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  rebels.  Private  Haslam,  of  the 
Ira  Harris  light  cavalry,  Acting  Orderly  for  Gen. 
Augur,  was’  shot  by  our  own  pickets  while  car¬ 
rying  an  order  from  the  General  to  Col.  Sullivan. 
Private  Britten,  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin,  who 
had  rendered  efficient  service  as  a  scout  for  Gen. 
King,  had  his  leg  broken  by  an  accidental  shot, 
while  in  front.  Immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge,  that  had  been 
only  slightly  damaged.  Fredericksburgh  is  vir¬ 
tually  in  our  possession,  as  our  cannon  command 
all  its  approaches.  There  is  no  sign  of  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  enemy’s  forces,  composed  of  one  regi¬ 
ment  of  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  artillery,  burned  their  camps  and  fled. 

Col.  Rosebroke,  the  rebel  commanding  officer, 
was  out  examining  the  pickets  at  the  time  of  our 
approach,  and  was  chased  by  Col.  Kilpatrick  four 
miles,  but  finally  escaped.  We  have  captured 
nineteen  prisoners,  and  killed  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  but  how  many  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
A  number  of  fine  steamers,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  shipping  is  at  Fredericksburgh.  The 
cars  are  busily  running  to  and  from  the  city. 
The  people  crowd  the  streets  and  house-tops, 
watching  our  movements. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  Ira  Harris  light  cavalry. 

KILLED. 

First  Lieut.  Nelson  G.  Decker,  company  D. 

Private  John  Murphy,  company  G. 

Private  George  Weller,  company  H. 

Private  John  Haslam,  company  L. 

Private  Robert  G.  Campbell,  company - . 

WOUNDED. 

Serg.  Jacob  G.  McLean,  company  H,  in  the 
mouth,  slightly. 

Corp.  James  Baker,  company  II,  in  the  head, 
seriously. 

Private  Michael  Dwyer,  company  G,  in  the 
left  shoulder,  seriously. 

Private  Lewis  C.  Crane,  company  H. 

Private  Patrick  Ambrose,  company  B,  in  the 
left  side  and  leg,  slightly. 

Private  John  N.  Davis,  company  H. 

Private  Josiah  Kiff,  company  II,  in  the  leg, 
slightly. 

Private  Wm.  Rankin,  company  II,  slightly. 

Private  Cyrus  Romain,  company  H,  in  the 
thigh,  slightly. 

Lieut.  Leaf,  of  Col.  Bayard’s  First  Pennsyl- 
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vania  cavalry,  was  the  only  commissioned  officer 
wounded.  In  this  regiment,  there  were  three 
killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

The  infantry  sustained  no  loss.  A  number  of 
men  are  missing ;  but  as  they  are  coming  in  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  probable  all  will  return.  We 
have  no  opportunity  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the 
enemy. 

REBEL  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  OCCUPATION. 

Fredericksbdrgh,  April  21, 1862. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  : 

The  report  of  the  advance  of  the  Federal  forces 
reached  Fredericksburgh  Thursday  afternoon. 
As  late  as  midnight  Thursday  night,  Gen.  Field, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  confederate  troops, 
assured  citizens  that  he  did  not  believe,  from  the 
reports  brought  in  by  his  pickets,  that  the  Yan¬ 
kee  force  was  sufficient  to  threaten  an  attack 
which  involved  the  occupation  of  the  town.  The 
citizens  and  the  “  civil  authorities”  rested,  there¬ 
fore,  hopefully  on  the  belief  that  Gen.  Field’s 
troops  would  defend  and  save  the  town  from 
Yankee  occupation.  This  hope  was  sadly  crush¬ 
ed  ;  for  at  seven  o’clock  on  Friday  morning  it 
was  discovered  by  the  citizens  that  the  bridges 
across  the  river  were  in  flames,  and  that  the  con¬ 
federate  troops  were  retreating  from  Falmouth, 
and  making  their  way  through  Fredericksburgh 
into  the  country  back  of  it.  I  have  no  desire  to 
criticise  our  General  or  his  troops  ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  citizens  and  “  civil  authorities  ”  to  say  that 
they  were  sorely  distressed  when  they  found 
that  the  Yankees  were  not  resisted  and  beaten 
back.  Nor  was  this  sorrow  lessened  when  they 
found  that  the  Yankee  force  consisted  of  a  single 
brigade  ;  for  it  was  not  until  three  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon  that  an  accession  of  force 
was  added  to  one  brigade,  before  which  our 
troops  retired.  I  trust  it  may  appear  that  our 
officers  did  not  know  that  the  Yankee  force  was 
so  small,  or  that  they  were  erroneously  informed 
as  to  its  strength. 

By  nine  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  the  Yan¬ 
kees  had  planted  their  cannon  so  as  to  command 
the  town ;  and  a  regiment  of  their  cavalry  ap¬ 
peared  near  the  river,  which  was  fordable  at 
several  points  not  much  over  knee-deep.  Gen. 
Field’s  entire  force  had  evacuated  the  town,  and 
Fredericksburgh  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Yankees. 

The  Common  Council  was  convened  by  the 
Mayor,  and  assembled  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
citizens  who  were  invited  to  aid  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  This  body  determined  first,  to  send  no 
message  to  the  Yankee  General  until  a  communi¬ 
cation  was  received  from  him  ;  secondly,  that  so 
soon  as  the  Yankee  officer  sent  a  communication, 
that  a  response  should  be  made,  which  response 
I  now  copy  and  send  you  for  publication  ;  whe¬ 
ther  this  response  is  worthy  of  the  fair  fame  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  “  Old  Burgh,”  I  leave  to 
Southern  criticism  to  determine. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  two 
Councilmen,  and  three  citizens,  all  to  the  manor 
born,  good  men  and  true,  were  delighted  to  de¬ 
liver  this  response.  About  four  o’clock  Friday 
afternoon  a  white  flag  was  waved  from  the  Yan¬ 


kee  lines  across  the  river,  and  the  signal  was  an¬ 
swered.  A  Federal  officer  came  across  the  river 
and  handed  to  the  committee  (who  had  repaired 
to  the  river  to  await  his  arrival)  a  written  request 
from  Brig.-Gen.  Augur  that  he  might  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Fredericks¬ 
burgh.  An  arrangement  was  finally  made,  by 
which  the  committee  were  invited  to  see  Gen. 
Augur  at  the  headquarters,  near  Falmouth,  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  committee  went  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  and  had  an  interview  with  this 
General  and  delivered  the  response.  Gen.  Augur, 
after  stating  that  he  was  but  a  brigade  command¬ 
er,  and  that  Gen.  McDowell  would  arrive  in  a  day 
or  two,  with  whom  all  definite  arrangements 
must  be  made,  still  assured  the  committee  that 
whenever  the  Federal  forces  occupied  the  town 
all  measures  needful  to  secure  protection  to  per¬ 
sons  and  property,  as  demanded  by  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare,  should  be  observed. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  add,  for  the  information  of 
your  readers,  that  Gen.  Augur  gave  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  as  to  whether  the  Yankee 
army  would  pay  for  army  supplies  taken  from 
citizens,  and  also  admitted  that  slaves  coming 
into  the  Yankee  lines  would  be  sheltered  and 
held  against  reclamation. 

Justice  to  the  people  and  authorities  of  Frede¬ 
ricksburgh  requires  that  this  much  should  be 
published,  in  order  to  correct  the  idle  and  base¬ 
less  gossip  circulating  as  to  the  mode  of  our  oc¬ 
cupation  by  the  Yankees.  No  truer  or  more 
loyal  population  can  be  found  in  the  confederate 
States  than  that  of  Fredericksburgh,  now  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  inexpressible  humiliation  and  dis¬ 
tress  of  Yankee  dominion.  I  am,  sir,  etc., 

A  Citizen  of  Fredericksburgh. 


Doc.  144. 

FIGHT  NEAR  EDISTO,  S.  C. 

COMMODORE  DU  FONT’S  REPORT. 

Flag-Ship  Wabash,  ) 

Post  Royal  Harbor,  S.  C.,  April  22,  1SC2.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
report  from  Lieut.  Commanding  Rhind,  of  the 
Crusader,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  attack  upon  one  of  his  boats,  in  which 
Acting  Master  William  D.  Urann  was  severely 
wounded.  Lieut.  Commanding  Rhind,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Col.  Fellows,  of  the  army,  com¬ 
manding  the  post  at  North-Edisto,  planned  a 
night-attack  upon  the  enemy ;  and,  though  not 
successful  in  surprising  them,  had  a  short  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  rebels,  in  which  he  sajrs : 
“  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  I  feel  sure,  was  sufficient 
to  punish  them  for  their  cowardly  attack  on  our 
boat.”  Three  of  the  Crusader’s  men  were  wound¬ 
ed  in  this  skirmish,  namely,  Gustav  Wacker,  or¬ 
dinary  seaman,  in  the  right  arm  and  breast ; 
Theo.  Peterson,  seaman,  wounded  slightly  ;  Act¬ 
ing  Master  IV".  D.  Urann,  who  was  fired  upon  in 
the  boat,  was  wounded  in  the  left  finger  and 
right  wrist.  The  finger  has  since  been  amputat- 
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ed.  Lieut.  Commanding  Rhind  speaks  of  him 
as  an  excellent  officer.  He  is  disabled  for  some 
time,  but  has  no  desire  to  leave.  The  name  of 
James  Wilson,  boatswain’s  mate,  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  favorably.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  S.  F.  Du  Pont, 

Flag-Officer  Com’g  South-Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

To  Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

LIEUT.  RHIND’S  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Crusader,  North-Edisto,  April  20. 

Sir  :  On  the  eighteenth,  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
concealed  in  the  woods  below  Seabrook’s  planta¬ 
tion,  tired  on  one  of  our  boats  sent  there  to  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Reynolds,  Government  Agent,  in  secur¬ 
ing  some  cotton.  Acting  Master  W.  D.  Urann, 
who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  right  arm  and  left  hand.  No  one  of 
the  enemy  was  seen  during  the  tire,  which  was 
promptly  returned  by  our  boat’s  crew.  1  planned 
an  expedition  to  capture  the  party  that  night,  and 
called  on  Col.  Fellows,  commanding  the  post  here, 
for  some  men  to  assist  me.  He  promptly  afford¬ 
ed  them,  and  enabled  me  to  land  a  party  of  about 
sixty  men,  including  officers.  We  marched 
through  the  swamps  to  two  plantations  where  I 
expected  to  find  the  enemy,  reaching  the  furthest 
place  about  three  a.m.  The  enemy  discovered 
our  approach  and  fled,  receiving  the  fire  of  a  pla¬ 
toon  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
under  Lieut.  Bedell,  of  company  Iv.  We  halted 
there  to  rest  our  men,  and  shortly  after  daylight 
discovered  a  considerable  force  of  mounted  rifle¬ 
men  approaching  rapidly  to  attack  us.  They 
opened  fire  upon  us  boldly,  but  fled  as  rapidly  as 
they  advanced,  after  a  smart  skirmish  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  minutes.  I  had  one  howitzer  with  me, 
and  the  first  fire  from  it  brought  them  to  a  sudden 
halt ;  the  third  and  fourth  dispersed  them.  Three 
of  the  Crusader’s  crew  were  wounded  in  the  af¬ 
fair.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  I  feel  sure,  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  punish  them  for  their  cowardly  attack 
on  our  boat.  Their  numbers  w'ere  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  W e  returned 
leisurely  to  the  vessel,  the  enemy  not  attempting 
to  follow,  although  all  were  mounted. 

T  am  under  obligations,  for  his  prompt  response 
to  my  call,  to  Col.  F.  Fellows,  and  to  Capt.  R.  C. 
Dow,  of  company  K,  Third  New-Hampshire,  and 
Lieut.  E.  Bedell,  company  K,  Fifty-fifth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  their  cordial  cooperation.  I  enclose 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon.  Very  re¬ 
spectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  Rhind, 

Lieut.  Commanding. 


Doc.  145. 

FIGHT  AT  GRASS  LICK,  VA. 

GEN.  FREMONT’S  DESPATCH. 

Wheeling,  Va.,  April  24,  1862. 

Eon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War : 

A  telegram  from  Gen.  Schenck  states  that  a 
squad  of  twenty-five  infantry,  sent  from  Romney 


by  Lieut. -Col.  Downey  to  look  after  guerrillas, 
was  attacked  yesterday  morning  on  Grass  Lick, 
between  Wash  River  and  Carstion,  by  the  rebels, 
forty  in  number.  Our  force  lost  three  killed,  but 
drove  the  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
one  Palland.  Col.  Downey  went  with  a  reen¬ 
forcement  of  cavalry,  but  the  rebels  fled  at  his 
approach,  carrying  off  several  dead  and  wounded, 
among  the  latter  Col.  Parsons,  their  leader,  and 
Polland,  the  owner  of  the  house.  Col.  Downey 
reports  the  interior  of  the  house  covered  with 
blood.  He  burned  the  house  and  pursued  the 
flying  enemy,  taking  five  prisoners. 

Gen.  Schenck  sent  a  reenforcement  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  cavalry  and  one  piece  of  Debeck’s 
artillery  to  come  on  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
These  must  have  reached  the  place  about  four 
o’clock  yesterday  afternoon.  Our  messengers 
passing  to  and  fro  between  Grass  Lick  and  Rom¬ 
ney  were  fired  on  four,  six,  and  seven  miles  from 
Romney  by  guerrillas.  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Major-General  Commanding. 


Doc.  146. 

EXPEDITION  TO  WHITE  RIVER,  ARK. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  affair : 

West-Plains,  April  30. 

On  the  sixteenth  instant,  Col.  McCrellis,  of  the 
Third  Illinois  cavalry,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Curtis 
with  a  detachment  to  the  southward,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  mills  and  ferries.  One  or  two 
slight  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  expedition 
proved  successful,  having,  among  other  things, 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  confederate 
saltpetre  works  below  Talbott’s  Ferry.  The  force 
consisted  of  two  battalions  of  the  Illinois  Third 
cavalry,  under  Majors  Ruggles  and  Hubbard ; 
Lieut.  Heacock,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty-five 
men  from  company  F  ;  Lieut.  Perkins,  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  forty-five  men  from  company  E,  and 
Capt.  Drummond,  with  a  detail  of  fifty  men  from 
the  Fourth  Iowa  cavalry  ;  and  the  following  de¬ 
tails  from  Bowen’s  battalion  :  Lieut.  Dickinson 
and  Lieut.  Curry,  of  company  B,  and  Lieutenant 
Crabtree,  of  company  A,  with  one  mountain  ho¬ 
witzer. 

The  command  moved  over  the  Little  North 
Fork  of  White  River  to  Bratton’s  Store,  directly 
east  of  Forsyth.  The  country,  during  the  first 
day’s  march,  was  sparsely  settled,  not  a  house 
being  seen  for  thirty-five  miles.  Several  houses 
were  passed  on  Big  Creek,  which  were  formerly 
occupied  by  Union  men  who  were  driven  from 
home.  The  command  encamped  the  first  night 
near  the  homestead  of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was 
killed  a  few  months  since  by  Bray’s  desperadoes. 
The  ridges  were  followed  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  muddy  bottoms.  Encamped  the  second 
night  between  Spring  Creek  and  the  Little  North 
Fork.  There  information  was  received  that  the 
confederates  had  extensive  works  in  operation  tor 
the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  from  a  nitre  cave, 
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located  eight  miles  below  the  Little  North  Fork, 
south  side  of  White  River.  It  was  said  that 
these  works  were  protected  by  a  rebel  guard  of 
men.  Col.  McCrellis  sent  Capt.  Drummond, 
with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men,  to  reconnoitre 
and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  works.  The  Captain 
started  at  three  p.m.,  the  distance  to  the  cave  be¬ 
ing  eighteen  miles.  After  the  expedition  started 
it  commenced  raining  and  poured  down  in  tor¬ 
rents,  with  peals  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
road  led  through  a  very  rough  country.  Capt. 
Drummond  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  and 
soon  after  daybreak  sent  Sergeant  Smith  with 
four  men  three  miles  above  to  press  some  canoes 
and  their  owners  to  row  the  party  across  the 
river  to  the  cave.  The  night  previous  Captain 
Drummond’s  men  started  two  of  Price’s  men  out 
of  the  widow  McCracken’s  house,  who  made  their 
escape,  but  the  horses,  saddles,  and  guns  were 
captured.  We  also  captured  four  mounted  men 
and  their  arms.  The  guns  were  broken  up.  One 
secesh  was  fired  upon,  but  made  his  escape  in  the 
brush.  The  canoes  were  rowed  down  opposite 
the  cave  by  the  sulk}1'  owners,  and  preparations 
made  to  cross  over  the  river.  The  entrance  to 
the  cave  was  seen  half-way  up  the  sides  of  a 
steep  bluff  on  the  opposite  side.  The  structures 
for  manufacturing  the  saltpetre  were  erected  be¬ 
low  on  the  bottom,  next  the  river,  and  shutes  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  cave  to  the  “works,”  for  sliding 
down  the  dirt.  There  was  an  island  in  the  river 
between  our  party  and  the  works,  but  voices 
could  be  distinctly  heard  from  the  opposite  side. 
Light  men,  with  Mr.  Doyle,  the  guide,  were  rowed 
across  the  river  above  the  island,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  party  staid  on  this  side  to  cover 
the  movements  of  those  opposite.  Both  parties, 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  marched  down  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  rebels  were  seen  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  were  fired  upon. 
They  were  seen  running  about  in  great  commo¬ 
tion.  The  buildings  were  reached  by  our  men, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  The 
structures,  sheds,  and  vats  were  set  on  fire,  the 
steam-engine  was  broken  up  and  pitched  into  the 
liver,  and  about  ten  thousand  pounds  of  saltpetre, 
nearly  prepared  for  transportation,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  latter  article  was  contained  in 
large  reservoirs,  placed  under  a  long  shed  in  four 
tiers.  Our  men  did  the  business  up  in  short 
oi  der,  protected  by  the  rifles  from  the  opposite 
shore.  As  often  as  a  head  made  its  appearance 
above  the  bluff  its  owner  was  popped  over. 
Having  accomplished  the  destruction  of  these 
contraband  works,  the  party  recrossed  the  river 
in  safety.  An  accident  occurred  to  one  of  the 
party,  Corporal  Mason,  of  company  G,  Fourth 
Iowa,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thDh 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  Starr  revolver. 
After  our  party  recrossed  the  river,  a  dozen  rebels 
were  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  concealed  in  the 
brush.  From  the  efforts  made  by  the  secesh  to 
get  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  it  was  supposed 
they  had  arms  concealed  therein.  It  was  learned 
that  one  shipment  of  saltpetre  had  been  made 


this  spring.  The  works  happened  to  be  poorly 
guarded,  it  being  subsequently  ascertained  that 
Col.  Colman  was  at  Yellville,  twelve  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  with  three  hundred  men,  and  had  a  com¬ 
pany  on  the  march  for  the  protection  of  the  salt¬ 
petre. 

Capt.  Drummond  and  party  then  returned  to 
the  main  command  at  “  Talbott’s  Barrens  ”  the 
point  where  Col.  McCrellis  had  moved  in  order  to 
support  the  former  if  necessary. 

On  the  same  day  that  Capt.  Drummond  re¬ 
turned  (nineteenth)  Lieut  Wm.  M.  Heacock,  of 
company  F,  Fourth  Iowa  cavalry,  was  despatched 
with  forty  mounted  men  to  take  possession  of 
Talbott’s  Ferry,  an  important  crossing,  nine  miles 
distant  on  the  Jacksonport  and  Yellville  road. 
I  he  party  stopped  at  Mooney’s,  three  miles  from 
the  river,  who  was  owner  of  the  Ferry.  He  was 
absent  on  the  opposite  side  in  command  of  a  rebel 
company.  His  house  was  numbered  “Station 
Number  Four,”  the  express  to  Price’s  army  hav¬ 
ing  made  this  one  of  the  stopping-places.  When 
near  the  Ferry  Lieut.  Talbott  placed  his  men  in 
concealment,  and  went  alone  to  the  brink  of  the 
river  to  parley  with  the  rebels  on  the  opposite 
shore.  He  hailed  to  the  men  who  were  comin0- 
down  with  the  oars  to  bring  over  the  boat.  They 
answered:  “Go  to  hell.”  A  number  of  armed 
men  made  their  appearance  at  this  among  the 
scattering  houses  on  the  hill.  The  Lieutenant 
then  brought  his  men  forward  in  three  platoons 
and  ordered  them  to  fire.  The  rebels  returned 
the  fire  from  the  loopholes  of  a  house.  One  of 
the  balls  struck  Lieut.  Heacock  in  the  centre  of 
his  forehead,  entering  his  skull.  A  ball  also 
grazed  the  cheek  of  one  of  our  men.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant  was  conveyed  to  a  house  in  the  rear,  and 
survived  a  few  hours,  expiring  at  eleven  o’clock 
that  evening.  Our  men  continued  firing  until 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  Sergeant  Chaney 
taking  command.  Three  of  the  rebels  were  seen 
to  fall,  and  great  commotion  was  exhibited  on 
their  side  of  the  river,  the  men  yelling  and  rush¬ 
ing  to  and  fro.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  Col. 
McCrellis  for  reenforcements,  when  Capt.  Drum¬ 
mond  with  sixty  men,  Capt.  McFall  and  Lieut. 
Crabtree,  with  one  of  the  howitzers,  were  sent 
down  to  the  Ferry.  Our  party  fell  back  to 
Mooney’s,  and,  when  reenforced,  went  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Ferry.  Capt.  McFall  moved  up  the 
river  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  Captain  Drum¬ 
mond’s  men  were  concealed  behind  the  boards. 
The  howitzer  was  planted  in  position,  masked 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  ahd  a  few  scouts  were 
sent  forward  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  come 
out  of  their  hiding-places.  It  was  known  that 
they  were  sheltered  in  the  house.  Our  disposi¬ 
tions  failing  to  call  them  out,  a  shell  was  sent  by 
Lieut.  Crabtree  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  the 
rebels  in  considerable  numbers  were  speedily  ob¬ 
served  shelling  out  head  over  heels.  The  re¬ 
maining  houses  were  shelled,  and  they  were  made 
to  scamper  in  all  directions.  A  crowd  of  insolent 
fellows  were  observed  below,  on  a  point  of  rocks, 
sheltered  behind  a  clump  of  trees.  They  would 
hallo :  “  Come  over,  you  Black  Republicans,  if  you 
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dare.”  Our  boys  answered  :  “  Bring  your  boat 
across  and  we’ll  go  over.”  Lieut.  Crabtree  got 
bis  eye  on  these  rascals,  and  sent  a  shell  right 
into  their  midst.  Men  without  heads  and  arms 
were  seen  tossing  about  for  some  time,  others 
with  whole  hides  skedaddled  beautifully.  Groans 
were  heard,  and  the  voice  of  a  person  in  distress : 
“0  boys!”  One  fellow  would  occasional^  leave 
his  shelter  behind  a  tree,  and  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  his  horse,  which  was  hitched  near  the 
river.  The  boys  would  send  the  bullets  whizzing 
in  his  ears,  when  he  would  repair  to  his  tree.  At 
length  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  his 
horse,  when  a  shell  was  sent  to  attend  to  his 
case.  He  was  the  last  fellow  seen  about  the 
premises  that  day.  The  river  being  too  much 
swollen  to  effect  a  crossing,  our  party  returned  to 
the  common  road.  Col.  McCrellis  then  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  vicinity  of  Rockbridge, 
having  been  absent  on  his  expedition  seven  or 
eight  days.  The  death  of  Lieut.  Heacock  was 
deeply  lamented.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  true 
soldier.  His  remains  were  immersed  in  charcoal 
and  brought  to  Yera  Cruz,  in  Douglas  County, 
Mo.,  where  they  were  buried  on  a  high  ridge,  and 
the  place  of  interment  marked.  Lieut.  Heacock 
was  from  Eddyville,  Iowa. 


Doc.  147. 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  DISMAL  SWAMP 
CANAL. 

LIEUT.  COM.  FLUSSER'S  REPORT. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Reno  debarked  at  Cobbs’  Point,  N.  C.,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  locks  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal.  Having  retired  without  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object,  Com.  Rowan  determined  to 
destroy  the  canal  with  the  naval  forces  under  his 
command.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  work : 

U.  S.  Steamer  Com.  Perry,  ) 
Off  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  April  26.  j 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  orders  I  left  this 
place  on  the  twenty-third  inst.,  in  the  Lockwood, 
with  the  Whitehead  and  Putnam,  in  company, 
each  with  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  men  on 
board,  the  Lockwood  towing  the  wrecking  schoon¬ 
er  Emma  Slade,  with  the  apparatus  for  blowing 
up  the  banks  to  block  up  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  Canal  at  the  mouth  of  the  North 
River.  We  were  joined  by  the  Sliawsheen,  hav¬ 
ing  in  tow  a  schooner  which  had  been  sent  the 
day  before  to  Roanoke  Island,  to  be  filled  with 
sand.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty -third,  fifty 
men  were  landed  on  each  bank,  while  a  launch 
with  a  heavy  twelve-pounder  was  sent  up  the 
canal,  and  with  this  force  we  moved  up  two  miles, 
examining  the  banks  to  find  the  best  place  for 
operations. 

1  concluded  to  place  the  obstructions  near  the 
mouth,  that  the  men  while  at  work  might  be  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  steamers,  and 
the  enemy  be  prevented  from  removing  it.  The 


schooner  was  sunk  just  inside  of  the  canal,  and 
with  brush,  stumps,  rails,  trunks  of  trees  and 
earth,  the  passage  was  obstructed  from  the  schoon¬ 
er  about  fifty  yards  above.  We  were  occupied 
from  noon  until  sunset  of  the  twenty-third,  and 
from  half-past  seven  a.m.  until  half  an  hour  after 
sunset  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Earth  was  thrown 
in  by  hand  as  far  as  it  could  be,  but  we  had  no 
wheelbarrows  to  carry  it  to  the  middle. 

Prof.  Maillefert,  of  the  New-York  Submarine 
Engineering  Company,  and  his  assistants,  were 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  Indeed  I  was 
merely  governed  by  his  advice,  as  he  is  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  sort  of  work  than  I  am.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  require  two  or  three 
months’  labor  with  a  dredging-machine  to  remove 
what  we  have  placed  in  a  day  and  a  half.  He 
says  it  will  be  easier  and  cheaper  to  cut  a  new 
outlet  than  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  re¬ 
bels  have,  I  think,  no  thought  of  using  the  canal, 
as  they  have  themselves  been  obstructing  it  above 
and  below  the  bridge.  It  would  be  well  to  send 
a  steamer  there  daily  until  the  lumber  is  well 
water-soaked  and  sunk. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Flusser, 

Lieut.  Commanding. 

To  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan, 

Com.  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  River  Waters  of  North-Carolina. 


Doc.  148. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  NORFOLK  NAYY-YARD. 

LETTER  FROM  COMMODORE  PAULDING. 

Navy -Yard,  New-York,  April  25. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live  that  in  April  last  I  was  sent  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Navy-Yard  at  Norfolk  on  a  special 
duty,  the  performance  of  which  has  recently  been 
made  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  myself  and 
interest  to  my  friends  that  I  should  convey, 
through  the  public  press,  such  a  statement  as 
may  enable  those  who  are  unbiassed  to  arrive  at 
just  conclusions.  With  no  other  object  in  view, 
I  beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  a  place  in 
your  columns  to  the  following,  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  whole  proceeding : 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April  last  I  was  filling  a 
place  in  the  Navy  Department,  when  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was 
deemed  of  great  importance  to  remove  the  ships 
of  the  Government,  then  in  a  condition  to  be 
manned,  from  the  Navy-Yard  at  Norfolk  to  a 
Northern  port.  At  the  same  time  he  indicated 
his  wish  that  I  should  perform  that  service,  and 
destroy  what  public  property  I  could  not  secure 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Whilst 
my  instructions  were  being  prepared  I  sent  offi¬ 
cers  to  New-York  and  Philadelphia  for  steamers, 
and  named  the  officers  available  in  Washington 
to  command  and  officer  the  ships  to  be  removed. 

At  this  time  the  capital  was  almost  defenceless, 
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suid  it  will  be  recorded  as  the  darkest  period  of 
the  republic. 

The  Department  and  the  President  consented 
with  reluctance  to  the  absence  of  the  Pawnee,  the 
only  available  steamer  for  the  service,  her  pres¬ 
ence  being  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  and  it  was  especially  enjoined  upon  me  to 
return  with  the  least  possible  delay  consistent 
with  the  service  to  be  performed. 

On  the  day  following  my  departure  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  seventeenth,  I  arrived  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  the  Pawnee ;  at  four  p.m.  took  on  board 
a  detachment  of  volunteers,  and  sailed  at  six  p.m., 
arriving  at  the  Navy-Yard  at  eight  p.m. 

To  my  gi;eat  surprise  the  ships  I  had  been  sent 
to  remove  had  been  scuttled,  and  were  so  far  filled 
wfith  water  that  they  could  not  be  saved.  They 
had  been  scuttled  two  hours  after  my  arrival  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  great  shears  of  the  Yard 
cut  away — just  about  the  time  that  information 
could  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Navy-Yard  of 
ray  arrival  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction.  One 
principal  object  of  my  visit  to  the  Navy -Yard  was 
in  this  manner  defeated,  and  it  remained  for  me 
to  consider  what  I  was  to  do  under  my  orders  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  Government  that  I 
could  not  prevent  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  channel  in  its  narrowest  part, 
at  two  places,  some  ten  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  was  already  partially  filled  by  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  work  of  filling  the  channel  was 
still  going  on,  as  I  was  informed,  under  orders 
from  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Was  I  to  wait  and  defend  the  Navy-Yard  for 
an  indefinite  time  without  a  definite  object,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  everybody  must  know,  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  further  interference  or  aid  from  the 
Government,  and  without  the  least  prospect  of 
permanent  good  or  of  ultimately  saving  the  pub¬ 
lic  property  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  have 
the  channel  closed  against  the  departure  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Pawnee,  disregarding  the  in¬ 
junction  imposed  upon  me  to  return  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital,  the  necessity  of  which  I  well 
knew  ?  or  was  it  not  my  imperative  duty  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  property  that  must  otherwise  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  public  enemy,  take  the  Cumber¬ 
land  to  a  place  of  safety  and  useful  service,  and 
report  the  Pawnee  at  Washington  as  quickly  as 
I  could  ?  I  determined  to  destroy  the  property 
and  return  to  Washington. 

My  mind  has  dwelt  upon  it  since,  and  I  have 
always  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  had  obeyed 
my  orders  and  discharged  my  duty  in  the  best 
manner  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

I  conferred  with  Commodores  McCauley  and 
Pendergrast  as  far  as  any  conference  could  answer 
any  useful  purpose.  What  information  could 
they  convey  to  me  to  control  my  action  in  regard 
to  the  public  property,  having  just  destroyed  the 
ships  they  virtually  confessed  they  could  not 
defend  ? 

All  necessary  orders  were  given,  and  in  every 
thing  relating  to  this  service  I  claim  to  have  per¬ 
formed  my  duty  as  a  naval  officer  with  the  judg¬ 


ment  and  intelligence  the  occasion  called  for,  and 
have  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  my  whole 
course  of  proceedings  was  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  will  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Cumberland 
grounded  in  passing  Sewell’s  Point,  and  hung  for 
four  hours  before  she  could  be  relieved  by  the 
aid  of  two  powerful  tugs.  Another  day  and  the 
barrier  would  probably  have  been  completed. 

A  procrastinated  defence  of  the  public  property 
might  have  been  made,  but  no  one  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject  will,  with  the 
facts  here  stated,  suppose  that  I  could  have  been 
justified  in  such  a  proceeding. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  year,  and  our  giant  strength 
has  been  put  forth,  it  seems  a  grateful  task  for 
men  who  withheld  their  counsel  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  their  presence  from  the  beleaguered 
capital  to  slander  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  our 
greatest  danger  and  suffering,  were  prominent 
and  foremost  in  providing  for  the  great  necessi¬ 
ties  of  our  Government.  H.  Paulding, 

Commandant. 


Doc.  149. 

CAPTURE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  COMMODORE  FARRAGUT. 

U.  S.  Flag-Ship  Hartford,  ) 

At  Anchor  off  City  of  New-Orleans,  April  29.  j 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir  :  I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  that  our 
flag  waves  over  both  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
and  at  New-Orleans  over  the  Custom-House. 

I  am  taking  every  means  to  secure  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Gen.  Butler  of  all  the  forts  along  the 
coast.  Berwick’s  Bay  and  Fort  Pike  have  been 
abandoned ;  in  fact  there  is  a  general  stampede, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  it  up.  I  am  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  troops  as  fast  as  possible. 

We  have  destroyed  all  the  forts  above  the  city, 
four  in  number,  which  we  understood  to  be  all 
the  impediments  between  this  and  Memphis. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  Farragut, 

Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Elock’g  Squadron. 

REPORT  OF  COMMODORE  PORTER. 

United  States  Steamer  Harriet  Lane,  i 
Mississippi  River,  April  25,  1862.  ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Flag- 
Officer  Farragut,  with  the  fleet,  passed  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -fourth,  and  should  be  in  New-Orleans  by 
this  time,  as  he  can  meet  with  no  obstacles  such 
as  he  has  already  passed,  the  way  being  compara¬ 
tively  open  before  him. 

We  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Jack- 
son  on  the  eighteenth,  and  continued  it  without 
intermission  until  the  squadron  made  preparations 
to  move. 

The  squadron  was  formed  in  three  lines  to  pass 
the  forts.  Capt.  Bailey’s  division,  composed  of 
the  following  vessels,  leading  to  the  attack  of 
Fort  St.  Philip :  Cayuga,  Pensacola,  Mississippi, 
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Oneida,  Varuna,  Katahdin,  Kineo,  Wissahickon ; 
Flag-Officer  Farragut  leading  the  following,  (se¬ 
cond  line :)  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  Richmond  ;  and 
Commander  Bell  leading  the  third  division,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  vessels  :  Scioto,  Iroquois, 
Pinola,  Winona,  Itasca,  and  Kennebec. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  mortar  flotilla, 
one  of  them  towing  the  Portsmouth,  were  to  en¬ 
filade  the  water-battery  commanding  the  ap¬ 
proaches.  Mortar-steamers  Harriet  Lane,  West- 
field,  Owasco,  Clifton,  and  Marine — the  Jackson 
towing  the  Portsmouth. 

The  vessels  were  rather  late  in  getting  under 
way  and  into  line,  and  did  not  get  fairly  started 
until  half-past  three  a.m.,  and  the  unusual  bustle 
apprised  the  garrison  that  something  was  going- 
on. 

In  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  after  the  vessels 
had  weighed  anchor  they  had  passed  the  forts 
under  a  most  terrific  fire,  which  they  returned 
with  interest. 

The  mortar-fleet  rained  down  shells  on  Fort 
Jackson,  to  try  and  keep  the  men  from  the  guns, 
whilst  the  steamers  of  the  mortar-fleet  poured  in 
shrapnel  upon  the  water-battery  commanding  the 
approach,  at  a  short  distance,  keeping  them  com¬ 
paratively  quiet. 

When  the  last  vessel  of  ours  could  be  seen 
among  the  fire  and  smoke  to  pass  the  battery, 
signal  was  made  to  the  mortars  to  cease  firing, 
and  the  flotilla  steamers  were  directed  to  retire 
from  a  contest  that  would  soon  become  unequal. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  the  fleet  having 
passed  along,  the  forts  began  to  pay  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  little  squadron  of  steamers,  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  which  was  being  towed  up,  and  three  of 
the  gunboats  which  failed  to  pass  through.  These 
latter  became  entangled  in  some  wrecks  and 
chains  placed  in  the  river  to  obstruct,  and  which 
were  only  partially  removed.  One  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  (the  Winona)  got  through  as  far  as  Fort  St. 
Philip,  but  having  all  the  guns  bearing  on  her  she 
sensibly  retired.  The  Itasca  was  fairly  riddled, 
and  had  a  shot  through  her  boiler,  and  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  escaped  unhurt. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  our  squadron  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  damage,  considering  the  unequal 
contest  —  one  hundred  and  forty-two  guns  on 
board  ship  opposed  to  one  hundred  on  shore, 
placed  in  a  most  commanding  position.  For 
twenty  minutes  after  the  ships  passed  the  forts 
fired  very  feebly  on  the  vessels  that  remained 
outside ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Portsmouth  was 
enabled  to  drop  with  the  current  out  of  gun-shot, 
though  the  shot  fell  pretty  freely  about  her  at 
last.  I  think  the  fire  from  the  ships  must  have 
been  very  destructive  of  life. 

The  last  we  saw  of  our  vessels  they  were  stand¬ 
ing  up  the  river.  Some  explosion  took  place, 
which  made  us  feel  rather  uneasy,  but  which  may 
have  been  the  rebel  gunboats.  We  could  see  that 
our  squadron  had  not  destroyed  all  the  enemy’s 
vessels  at  the  fort,  for  three  or  four  of  them  were 
moving  about  in  all  directions,  evidently  in  a  state 
of  excitement. 

Before  the  fleet  got  out  of  sight  it  was  roportod 


to  me  that  the  celebrated  ram  Manassas  was  com¬ 
ing  out  to  attack  us  ;  and  sure  enough  there  she 
was,  apparently  steaming  along  shore,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  apparently  defenceless  mortar- 
vessels.  Two  of  our  steamers  and  some  of  the 
mortar-vessels  opened  fire  on  her,  but  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Manassas  could  harm  no  one 
again,  and  I  ordered  the  vessels  to  save  their 
shot.  She  was  beginning  to  emit  smoke  from  her 
ports  or  holes,  and  was  discovered  to  bo  on  fire 
and  sinking.  Her  pipes  were  all  twisted  and  rid¬ 
dled  with  shot,  and  her  hull  was  also  well  cut  up. 
She  had  evidently  been  used  up  by  the  squadron 
as  they  passed  along.  I  tried  to  save  her  as  a 
curiosity,  by  getting  a  hawser  around  her  and 
securing  her  to  the  bank,  but  just  after  doing  so 
she  faintly  exploded.  Her  only  gun  went  off,  and 
emitting  flames  through  her  bow-port,  like  some 
huge  animal,  she  gave  a  plunge  and  disappeared 
under  the  water. 

Next  came  a  steamer  on  fire,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  vessel  of  war  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and 
after  her  two  others,  all  burning  and  floating 
down  the  stream.  Fires  seemed  to  be  raging  all 
along  the  “  up  river,”  and  we  supposed  that  our 
squadron  were  burning  and  destroying  the  ves¬ 
sels  as  they  passed  along.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  McRae,  one  or  two  river-boats,  and  their 
celebrated  floating  battery,  (brought  down  the 
night  before,)  were  left  unhurt,  and  were  still  fly¬ 
ing  the  confederate  flag. 

The  matter  of  the  floating  battery  becomes  a 
very  serious  affair,  as  they  are  all  hard  at  work 
at  Fort  Jackson  mounting  heavy  rifled  guns  on 
it,  which  are  no  further  use  to  them  in  the  Fort. 
She  mounts  sixteen  guns,  is  almost  as  formidable 
a  vessel  as  the  Merrimac,  perfectly  shot-proof, 
and  has  four  powerful  engines  in  her.  I  shall  at 
all  events  take  such  steps  as  will  prevent  her 
from  destroying  anything,  and  we  may  still  hold 
her  in  check  with  the  steamers,  though  they  are 
rather  fragile  for  such  a  service.  This  is  one  of 
the  ill  effects  of  leaving  an  enemy  in  the  rear.  I 
suppose  that  the  ships  fired  on  her  as  they  passed 
through,  but  that  her  mail  resisted  the  shot. 
She  had  steam  on  this  morning,  and  was  moving 
about  quite  lively.  I  tried  to  put  some  mortar- 
shell  through  her  roof,  but  without  effect,  as  she 
moved  off. 

The  Forts  are  now  cut  off  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  New-Orleans,  as  I  presume  that  Flag- 
Officer  Farragut  has  cut  the  wires. 

I  have  sent  the  Miami  around  with  Gen.  But¬ 
ler  to  the  back  of  Fort  St.  Philip  to  try  and 
throw  in  troops  at  the  quarantine,  five  miles 
along  the  Forts,  and  at  the  same  time  open  com¬ 
munication  that  way  with  the  Flag-Officer,  and 
supply  him  with  ammunition. 

I  am  also  going  to  send  part  of  the  mortar-fleet 
to  the  back  of  Fort  Jackson  to  cut  off  the  escape 
of  the  garrison  by  that  way,  and  stop  supplies. 
A  deserter,  who  can  be  relied  on,  informs  us  that 
they  have  plenty  of  provisions  for  two  months, 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  plenty  of  discomforts. 
Our  shell  set  the  citadel  on  fire  the  first  afternoon 
we  opened.  It  burned  fiercely  for  seven  hours, 
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but  I  thought  it  a  fire-raft  behind  the  Fort,  as 
they  continually  send  them  down  on  us,  but 
without  any  effect. 

But  few  casualties  occurred  to  vessels  on  this 
side  of  the  Forts.  The  Harriet  Lane  lost  but  one 
man  killed,  and  one,  I  fear,  mortally  wounded. 
The  Winona  lost  three  killed  and  three  wounded, 
and  the  Itasca,  with  fourteen  shot  through  her, 
had  but  few  men  hurt. 

These  Forts  can  hold  out  still  for  some  time, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Monitor  and  Mys¬ 
tic,  if  they  can  be  spared,  be  sent  here  without  a 
moment’s  delay,  to  settle  the  question. 

The  mortar-fleet  have  been  very  much  exposed, 
and  under  a  heavy  fire  for  six  days,  during  which 
time  they  kept  the  shells  going  without  intermis¬ 
sion.  One  of  them,  the  Maria  I.  Carlton,  was 
sunk  by  a  shot  passing  down  through  her  maga¬ 
zine,  and  then  through  her  bottom. 

The  flotilla  lost  but  one  man  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  bearing  of  the  officers  and  men 
was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  They  never 
once  flagged  during  a  period  of  six  days ;  never 
had  an  accident  to  one  of  the  vessels  by  firing, 
and  when  shell  and  shot  were  flying  thick  above 
them  showed  not  the  least  desire  to  have  the  ves¬ 
sels  moved  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  incidents 
of  the  bombardment  will  be  mentioned  in  my  de¬ 
tailed  report.  I  merely  write  this  hurried  letter 
to  apprize  the  Department  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  shall  send  it  off  at  once  via  Havana. 

The  sight  of  this  night  attack  was  awfully 
grand.  The  river  was  lit  up  with  rafts  filled  with 
pine-knots,  and  the  ships  seemed  to  be  fighting 
literally  amidst  flames  and  smoke.  Where  we 
were  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  high,  and  compa¬ 
ratively  harmless. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  the  ships  above  fared  as 
well  as  we  did.  Though  amid  such  a  terrific  fire, 
it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  not  a  ship  wavered, 
but  stood  steady  on  her  course  ;  and  I  am  in 
hopes  (and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it)  that  they 
now  have  possession  of  New-Orleans. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
David  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Flotilla. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  of  Navy. 

United  States  Steamer  Harriet  Lane,  ) 
Mississippi  River,  April  25,  1862.  j 

Capt.  Boggs  has  just  arrived  through  a  cut 
through  the  swamps,  and  brings  the  following 
additional  intelligence :  The  Yaruna  was  sunk  ; 
about  one  hundred  men  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  ;  ships  all  ready  for  another  fight ;  no  obstruc¬ 
tions  on  the  way  to  New-Orleans.  Eleven  con¬ 
federate  vessels  sunk  and  burnt  in  passing  the 
Forts.  Gen.  Butler  is  about  to  land  men  the 
back  way,  six  miles  above  the  Forts.  No  officers 
killed  or  wounded.  Soldiers  captured  miserably 
armed,  and  without  ammunition. 

COM.  PORTER’S  SECOND  REPORT. 

U.  S.  Ship  Harriet  Lane,  April  29, 1862. 

Sir  :  The  morning  after  the  ships  passed  the 
Forts  I  sent  a  demand  to  Col.  Higgins  for  a  sur¬ 


render  of  the  Forts,  which  was  declined.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  I  sent  Lieut.-Col.  Higgins  a 
communication,  herewith  enclosed,  asking  again 
for  the  surrender.  His  answer  is  enclosed.  °On 
the  twenty-eighth  I  received  a  communication 
from  him,  stating  that  he  would  surrender  the 
Forts,  and  I  came  up  and  took  possession,  drew 
up  articles  of  capitulation,  and  hoisted  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag  over  the  Forts. 

These  men  have  defended  these  Forts  with  a 
bravery  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  I  treated  them 
with  all  the  consideration  that  circumstances 
would  admit.  The  three  steamers  remaining 
were  under  the  command  of  Com.  J.  K.  Mitchell. 
The  officer  of  the  Fort  acknowledged  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  them,  and  wished  in  no  way  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  their  acts.  While  I  had 
a  flag  of  truce  up  they  were  employed  in  towing 
the  iron  floating  battery  of  sixteen  guns  (a  most 
formidable  affair)  to  a  place  above  the  Forts,  and, 
while  drawing  up  the  articles  of  capitulation  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  it  was  reported  to 
me  that  they  had  set  fire  to  the  battery  and 
turned  it  adrift  upon  us.  I  asked  the  General  if 
it  had  powder  on  board  or  guns  loaded.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  say  what 
the  navy  officers  would  do  ;  he  seemed  to  have  a 
great  contempt  for  them.  I  told  him,  “  We  could 
stand  the  fire  and  blow  up  if  he  could,”  and  went 
on  with  the  conference,  after  directing  the  officers 
to  look  out  for  their  ships.  While  drifting  down 
on  us,  the  guns,  getting  heated,  exploded,  throw¬ 
ing  the  shot  above  the  river.  A  few  moments 
after  the  battery  exploded  with  a  terrific  noise, 
throwing  fragments  all  over  the  river,  and  wound¬ 
ing  one  of  their  own  men  in  Fort  St.  Philip,  and 
immediately  disappeared  under  water.  Had  she 
blown  up  near  the  vessels,  she  would  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  whole  of  them. 

When  I  had  finished  taking  possession  of  the 
Forts,  I  got  under  way  in  the  Harriet  Lane  and 
started  for  the  steamers,  one  of  which  was  still 
flying  the  confederate  flag.  I  fired  a  shot  over 
her  and  they  surrendered.  There  was  on  board 
of  them  a  number  of  naval  officers  and  two  com¬ 
panies  of  marine  artillery.  I  made  them  surren¬ 
der  unconditionally,  and  for  their  infamous  con¬ 
duct  in  trying  to  blow  us  up  while  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  1  conveyed  them  to  close  confinement  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  think  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  North,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  there 
until  the  war  is  over,  or  they  should  be  tried  for 
their  infamous  ^conduct.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  here,  and  will  send  you  all  papers  when  I  am 
able  to  arrange  them. 

I  turned  over  the  Forts  to  Gen.  Phelps.  Fort 
Jackson  is  a  perfect  ruin.  I  am  told  that  over 
eighteen  hundred  shells  fell  in  and  burst  over  the 
centre  of  the  Fort.  The  practice  was  beautiful. 
The  next  Fort  we  go  at  we  will  settle  sooner,  as 
this  has  been  hard  to  get  at. 

The  naval  officers  sunk  one  gunboat  while  the 
capitulation  was  going  on,  but  I  have  one  of  the 
other  steamers  at  work,  and  hope  soon  to  have 
the  other.  I  find  that  we  are  to  be  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  but,  as  the  sol- 
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diers  have  nothing  here  in  the  shape  of  motive 
power,  we  will  do  all  we  can. 

I  should  have  demanded  an  unconditional  sur¬ 
render,  but  with  such  a  force  in  your  rear  it  was 
desirable  to  get  possession  of  these  Forts  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  officers  turned  over  everything 
in  good  order,  except  the  walls  and  buildings, 
which  are  terribly  shattered  by  the  mortars. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Flotilla. 

Flag-Officer  D.  G.  Farragut. 

CAPITULATION  OF  THE  FORTS. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Harriet  Lane,  i 
Mississippi  River,  April  30,  1862.  f 

Sir  :  I  enclose  herewith  the  capitulation  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  which  surrendered 
to  the  mortar  flotilla  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April,  1862.  I  also  enclose  in  a  box  (forwarded 
on  this  occasion)  all  the  flags  taken  in  the  two 
Forts,  with  the  original  flag  hoisted  on  Fort  St. 
Philip  when  the  State  of  Louisiana  seceded. 

Fort  Jackson  is  a  perfect  wreck  ;  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  building  in  and  about  it  was 
burned  up  by  the  mortar  shells,  and  over  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  shells  fell  in  the  work  proper,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  burst  over  and  went 
around.  I  devoted  but  little  attention  to  Fort 
St.  Philip,  knowing  that  when  Jackson  fell  Fort 
St.  Philip  would  follow. 

The  mortar  flotilla  is  still  fresh  and  ready  for 
service.  Truly  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion  is 
broken.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month  I 
sent  six  of  the  mortar  schooners  to  the  back  of 
Fort  Jackson  to  block  up  the  bayous,  and  pre¬ 
vent  supplies  getting  in.  Three  of  them  drifted 
over  to  Fort  Livingston,  and  when  they  anchored 
the  Fort  hung  out  a  white  flag  and  surrendered. 
The  Kittaninny,  which  had  been  blockading 
these  for  some  time,  sent  a  boat  in  advance  of 
the  mortar  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  shore  first, 
deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  of  hoisting  our  flag 
over  what  had  surrendered  to  the  mortar  flotilla. 
Still,  the  Fort  is  ours,  and  we  are  satisfied.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  officers  and  crew  are  all 
well  and  full  of  spirits. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient 
servant,  David  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Flotilla. 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

Secretary  Navy. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Harriet  Lane  j 

Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  > 

Mississippi  River,  April  28, 18C2.  ) 

By  articles  of  capitulation,  entered  into  this 
twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1862,  between  David 
D.  Porter,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy,  commanding 
the  United  States  Mortar  Flotilla,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Brig. -Gen.  J.  K.  Duncan,  commanding  the 
coast  defences,  and  Lieut. -Col.  Edward  Higgins, 
commanding  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  of  the 
other  part,  it  is  mutually  agreed : 

First.  That  Brig.-Gen.  Duncan  and  Lieut. -Col. 
Higgins  shall  surrender  to  the  mortar  flotilla 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  arms,  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto 


belonging,  together  with  all  public  property  that 
may  be  under  their  charge. 

Second.  It  is  agreed  by  Com.  David  D.  Porter, 
commanding  the  mortar  flotilla,  that  Brig.-Gen. 
Duncan  and  Lieut.-Col.  Higgins,  together  with 
the  officers  under  their  command  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  that  all 
private  property  shall  be  respected ;  furthermore, 
that  they  shall  give  their  parole  of  honor  not  to 
serve  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  regularly  exchanged. 

Third.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  by  Com.  David 
D.  Porter,  commanding  the  mortar  flotilla,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  privates,  and  musi¬ 
cians  shall  be  permitted  to  retire  on  parole,  their 
commanding  and  other  officers  becoming  responsi¬ 
ble  for  them  ;  and  that  they  shall  deliver  up 
their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  their  present 
condition,  provided  that  no  expenses  accruing 
from  the  transportation  of  the  men  shall  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  On  the  signing  of  these  articles  by  the 
contracting  parties  the  Forts  shall  be  formally 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  naval 
forces  composing  the  mortar  flotilla,  the  con¬ 
federate  flag  shall  be  lowered,  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  hoisted  on  the  flag-staffs  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip. 

In  agreement  of  the  above,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  do  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals. 

David  D.  Porter, 

Commanding  Mortar  Flotilla. 

W.  B.  Renshaw, 

Commander  United  States  Navy. 

J.  M.  Wainwright,  * 

Lieut.  Commanding  Harriet  Lane. 

J.  K.  Duncan, 

Brig.-Gen.  Commanding  Coast  Defences. 

Edward  Higgins, 

Lieut.-Col.  C.S.A.,  Commanding 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip. 

Witnesses : 

Ed.  T.  Nichols, 

Lieut.  Commanding  Winona. 

J.  II.  Russels, 

Lieut.  Commanding  Kanawha. 

CAPTAIN  BAILEY’S  REPORT. 

United  States  Gdnboat  Cayuga,  I 
Off  New-Orleans,  April  25,  1862.  J 

Flag-Officer:  Your  boldly  conceived  and 
splendidly  executed  plan  of  battle  having  result¬ 
ed  in  perfect  success,  leaves  me  time  to  make  up 
the  report  of  my  division. 

You  will  find  in  Lieut.  Commanding  Harrison’s 
report  an  accurate  outline  of  the  noble  part  taken 
by  the  Cayuga,  under  his  command,  and  bearing 
my  division-flag. 

We  led  off  at  two  a.m.,  in  accordance  with  your 
signal,  and  steered  directly  up  stream,  edging  a 
little  to  starboard,  in  order  to  give  room  for  your 
division.  I  was  followed  by  the  Pensacola  in  line 
style,  the  remainder  of  my  division  following  in 
regular  and  compact  order.  We  were  scarcely 
above  the  boom,  when  we  were  discovered,  and 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  opened  upon  us.  We 
could  bring  no  gun  to  bear,  but  steered  directly 
on.  We  were  struck  from  stem  to  stern.  At 
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length  we  were  close  up  with  St.  Philip,  when 
we  opened  with  grape  and  canister.  Scarcely 
were  we  above  the  line  of  fire,  when  we  found 
ourselves  attacked  by  the  rebel  fleet  of  gunboats. 
This  was  hot,  but  more  congenial  work.  Two 
large  steamers  now  attempted  to  board  at  our 
starboard  bow ;  the  other  astern,  a  third  on  our 
starboard-beam.  The  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  be¬ 
ing  trained  on  this  fellow,  we  fired  at  a  range  of 
thirty  yards.  The  effect  was  very  destructive. 
She  immediately  steered  in  shore,  run  aground, 
and  sunk.  The  Parrott  gun  on  the  forecastle 
drove  off  the  one  on  the  bow,  while  we  prepared 
to  repel  boarders,  so  close  was  our  remaining  en¬ 
emy  about  this  time.  Boggs  and  Lee  came  dash¬ 
ing  in,  and  made  a  finish  of  the  rebel  boats, 
eleven  in  all. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  we  discovered  a 
camp,  with  the  rebel  flag  flying ;  opened  with 
canister  at  five  a. si.;  received  the  sword  and  flag 
of  Colonel  Szymanski,  and  his  command  of  Fire 
companies,  arms,  and  camp  equipage. 

While  engaged  at  this  point,  observed  the  Va- 
runa  in  conflict  with  a  number  of  gunboats.  She 
had  been  butted  by  one  of  them  and  sunk ;  but, 
with  his  forward  guns  still  above  water,  he  was 
bravely  maintaining  the  fight,  driving  off'  his  en¬ 
emies,  and  saving  his  crew.  Informing  Captain 
Lee,  of  the  Oneida,  who  had  also  been  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  of  the  Yaruna’s  situation,  he  in¬ 
stantly  steamed  up,  and  made  a  finish  of  the  re¬ 
bel  boats. 

The  remainder  of  the  fleet  now  came  up.  The 
Mississippi  had  been  detained  below  with  the 
Manassas  and  another  iron-clad.  After  this  every¬ 
thing  passed  under  your  observation. 

The  pleasant  duty  now  remains  of  speaking  of 
the  Cayuga  and  her  brave  officers  and  crew. 
From  first  to  last  Lieut.  Commanding  Harrison 
displayed  ability  in  steering  his  vessel  past  the 
Forts,  under  a  hurricane  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
afterwards  in  manoeuvring  and  fighting  her 
among  the  gunboats.  I  cannot  say  too  much 
for  him.  He  was  gallantly  sustained  by  Lieut. 
George  II.  Perkins  and  Acting  Master  Thomas 
II.  Martin.  These  officers  have  my  unbounded 
admiration. 


I  must,  in  conclusion,  express  the  pleasure 
which  1  experience  in  witnessing  the  seaman-like 
manner  in  which  all  the  ships  were  handled. 
I  he  reports  ol  divisional  captains  will  inform  you 
of  the  particular  part  borne  by  each  ship. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Bailey, 

m  m  Captain  Commanding  Division  of  the  Red. 

To  Flag-Officer  H.  G.  Farkagut, 

Commander-in-Chief,  etc. 


GENERAL  REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  BAILEY. 

United  States  Gdnboat  Cayuga,  I 
At  Sea,  May  T,  1S62.  ) 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  Having  found  it  impossible  to  get  the 
Colorado  over  the  bars  of  the  Mississippi,  I  sent 
up  a  large  portion  of  her  guns  and  crew,  filling 
up  deficiencies  of  both  in  the  different  vessels, 


and  with  my  aid.  Acting  Midshipman  Higginson, 
steward  and  boat’s  crew,  followed  up  myself, 
hoisting,  by  authority  of  the  flag-officer,  my' Red, 
distinguishing  flag  as  second  in  command,  first 
on  the  Oneida,  Com.  Lee,  and  afterward  on  the 
Cayuga. 

That  brave,  resolute  and  indefatigable  officer, 
Com.  D.  D.  Porter,  was  at  work  with  his  mortar- 
fleet,  throwing  shells  at  and  into  Fort  Jackson, 
while  Gen.  Butler,  with  a  division  of  his  army, 
in  transports,  was  waiting  a  favorable  moment  to 
land. 

After  the  mortar-fleet  had  been  playing  upon 
the  Forts  for  six  days  and  nights,  without  per¬ 
ceptibly  diminishing  their  fire,  and  one  or  two 
changes  in  programme,  Flag  -  Officer  Farragut 
formed  the  ships  into  two  columns,  “line  ahead” 
— the  column  of  the  Red,  under  my  orders,  be¬ 
ing  formed  on  the  right,  and  consisted  of  the  Cay¬ 
uga,  Lieut.  Commanding  Harrison,  bearing  my 
flag,  and  leading  the  Pensacola,  Capt.  Morris;  the 
Mississippi,  Com.  M.  Smith;  Oneida,  Com.  S.  P. 
Lee ;  Varuna,  Com.  C.  L.  Boggs  ;  Katahdin, 
Lieut.  Commanding  Preble  ;  Kineo,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Ransom,  and  the  Wissahickon,  Lieut. 
Commanding  A.  W.  Smith. 

The  column  of  the  Blue  was  formed  on  the  left, 
heading  up  the  river,  and  consisted  of  the  flag¬ 
ship  Hartford,  Com.  R.  Wainwright,  and  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Farragut; 
the  Brooklyn,  Captain  T.  T.  Craven;  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  Com.  Alden ;  the  Scioto,  bearing  the  divi¬ 
sional  flag  of  the  fleet,  Capt.  H.  II.  Bell,  followed 
by  the  Iroquois,  Itasca,  Winona  and  Kennebec. 

At  two  a. 3i.,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  signal  “to  advance”  was  thrown  out 
from  the  flag -ship.  The  Cayuga  immediately 
weighed  anchor,  and  led  on  the  column.  We 
were  discovered  at  the  boom,  and  a  little  beyond 
both  Forts  opened  their  fire.  When  close  up 
with  St.  Philip,  we  opened  with  grape  and  canis¬ 
ter,  still  steering  on.  After  passing  this  line  of 
fire,  we  encountered  the  “Montgomery  flotilla,” 
consisting  of  eighteen  gunboats,  including  the 
ram  Manassas,  and  iron -battery  Louisiana,  of 
twenty  guns.  This  was  a  moment  of  anxiety, 
as  no  supporting  ship  was  in  sight.  By  skilful 
steering,  however,  we  avoided  their  attempts  to 
butt  and  board,  and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
surrender  of  three,  when  the  Varuna,  Capt.  Bogg, 
and  Oneida,  Capt,  Lee,  were  discovered  near  at 
hand.  The  gallant  exploits  of  these  ships  will 
be  made  known  by  their  commanders. 

At  early  dawn  discovered  a  rebel  camp  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Ordering  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  N.  B.  Harrison  to  anchor  close  along,  I 
hailed  and  ordered  the  Colonel  to  pile  up  his  arms 
on  the  river-bank  and  come  on  board.  This 
proved  to  be  the  Chalmetto  regiment,  commanded 
by  Col.  Szymanski.  The  regimental  flag,  tents, 
and  camp  equipage  were  captured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth,  still  lead¬ 
ing  and  considerably  ahead  of  the  lino,  the  Chal¬ 
metto  batteries,  situated  three  miles  below  the 
city,  opened  a  cross-fire  on  the  Cayuga.  To  this 
we  responded  with  our  two  guns.  At  the  end  of 
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twenty  minutes  the  flag-ship  ranged  up  ahead  and 
silenced  the  enemy’s  guns. 

From  this  point  no  other  obstacles  were  en¬ 
countered  except  burning  steamers,  cotton-ships, 
fire-rafts,  and  the  like. 

Immediately  after  anchoring  in  front  of  the 
city,  I  was  ordered  on  shore  by  the  Flag-Officer  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
flag  should  be  hoisted  on  the  Post-Office,  Custom- 
House,  and  Mint.  What  passed  at  this  interview 
will  be  better  stated  in  the  Flag-Officer’s  report. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  I  went  with  the  Flag-Offi¬ 
cer  some  seven  miles  above  the  city,  where  we 
found  the  defences  abandoned,  the  guns  spiked, 
and  gun-carriages  burning.  These  defences  were 
erected  to  prevent  the  downward  passage  of  Capt. 
Foote.  On  the  twenty-seventh  a  large  boom,  sit¬ 
uated  above  these  defences,  was  destroyed  by 
Capt.  S.  Phillips  Lee. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  Gen.  Butler  landed  above 
Fort  St.  Philip,  under  the  guns  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Kineo.  This  landing  of  the  army  above, 
together  with  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  appears  to 
have  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  their  garrison,  (three  hundred  having  mu¬ 
tinied  in  Fort  Jackson.)  Both  forts  surrendered 
to  Com.  Porter,  who  was  near  at  hand  with  the 
vessels  of  his  flotilla. 

As  I  left  the  river  Gen.  Butler  had  garrisoned 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  his  transports, 
with  troops,  were  on  the  way  to  occupy  New- 
Orleans. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  admiration  of 
the  cool  and  able  management  of  all  the  vessels 
of  my  line  by  their  respective  captains. 

After  we  had  passed  the  Forts  it  was  a  contest 
between  iron  hearts  in  wooden  vessels  and  iron¬ 
clads  with  iron  beaks,  and  the  “iron  hearts”  won. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  the  Cayuga,  Lieut.  Com¬ 
manding  Harrison,  was  selected  to  bring  me  home 
a  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Theodorus  Bailey, 

Captain. 

COMMANDER  BOGGS’S  REPORT. 

TT.  S.  Steamer  Brooklyn,  ) 

Off  New-Orleans,  April  29, 1862.  f 

Flag-Officer  David  G.  Farragut ,  Commanding 

W.  G.  B.  Squadron: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  batteries  with  the  steamer  Varuna  under 
my  command,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth,  finding  my  vessel  amid  a  nest  of  rebel 
steamers,  I  started  ahead,  delivering  her  fire, 
both  starboard  and  port,  at  every  one  that  she 
passed. 

The  first  vessel  on  her  starboard  beam  that 
received  her  fire  appeared  to  bo  crowded  with 
troops.  Her  boiler  was  exploded,  and  she  drifted 
to  the  shore.  In  like  manner  three  other  vessels, 
one  of  them  a  gunboat,  were  driven  ashore  in 
flames,  and  afterward  blew  up. 

At  six  a.m.  the  Varuna  was  attacked  by  the 
Morgan,  fron-clad  about  the  bow,  commanded  by 
Beverly  Kennon,  an  ex-naval  officer.  This  vessel 


raked  us  along  the  port  gangway,  killing  four  and 
wounding  nine  of  the  crew,  butting  the  Varuna 
on  the  quarter  and  again  on  the  starboard  side. 
I  managed  to  get  three  eight-inch  shell  into  her 
abaft  her  armor,  as  also  several  shot  from  the 
after  rifled  gun,  when  she  dropped  out  of  action 
partially  disabled. 

While  still  engaged  with  her,  another  rebel 
steamer,  iron-clad,  with  a  prow  under  water, 
struck  us  in  the  port  gangway,  doing  considerable 
damage.  Our  shot  glanced  from  her  bow.  She 
backed  off  for  another  blow,  and  struck  again  in  the 
same  place,  crushing  in  the  side ;  but  by  going 
ahead  fast  the  concussion  drew  her  bow  around, 
and  I  was  able,  with  the  port  guns,  to  give  her, 
while  close  alongside,  five  eight-inch  shells  abaft 
her  armor.  This  settled  her,  and  drove  her 
ashore  in  flame. 

Finding  the  Varuna  sinking,  I  ran  her  into  the 
bank,  let  go  the  anchor,  and  tied  up  to  the  trees. 

During  all  this  time  the  guns  were  actively  at 
work  crippling  the  Morgan,  which  was  making 
feeble  efforts  to  get  up  steam.  The  fire  was  kept 
up  until  the  water  was  over  the  gun-trucks,  when 
I  turned  my  attention  to  getting  the  wounded 
and  crew  out  of  the  vessel.  The  Oneida,  Capt. 
Lee,  seeing  the  condition  of  the  Varuna,  had 
rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  I  waved  her  on,  and 
the  Morgan  surrendered  to  her,  the  vessel  being 
in  flames.  I  have  since  learned  that  over  fifty  of 
her  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  she  was 
set  on  fire  by  her  commander,  who  burnt  his 
wounded  with  his  vessel. 

•  I  cannot  award  too  much  praise  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Varuna  for  the  noble  manner  in 
which  they  supported  me,  and  their  coolness  un¬ 
der  such  exciting  circumstances,  particularly 
when  extinguishing  fire,  having  been  set  on  fire 
twice  during  the  action  by  shells. 

In  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  Varuna 
was  struck  she  was  on  the  bottom,  with  only  her 
top-gallant  forecastle  out  of  water.  The  officers 
and  crew  lost  everything  they  possessed,  no  one 
thinking  of  leaving  his  station  until  driven  thence 
by  the  water.  I  trust  the  attention  of  the  De¬ 
partment  will  be  called  to  their  loss,  and  compen¬ 
sation  made  to  those  who  have  lost  their  all. 

The  crew  were  taken  off  by  the  different  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  fleet  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  and  are 
now  distributed  through  the  squadron.  The 
wounded  have  been  sent  to  the  Pensacola. 

I  would  particularly  commend  to  the  notice  of 
the  Department  Oscar  Peck,  second-class  boy, 
and  powder-boy  of  the  after  rifle,  whose  coolness 
and  intrepidity  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
hands.  A  fit  reward  for  such  services  would  be 
an  appointment  to  the  Naval  School. 

The  marines,  although  new  recruits,  more  than 
maintained  the  reputation  of  that  corps.  Their 
galling  fire  cleared  the  Morgan’s  rifled  gun,  and 
prevented  a  repetition  of  her  murderous  fire. 
Four  of  the  marines  were  wounded,  one  1  fear 
mortally. 

So  soon  as  the  crew  were  saved,  I  reported  to 
you  in  person,  and  within  an  hour  left  in  the  only 
remaining  boat  belonging  to  the  Varuna  with 
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your  despatches  for  Gen.  Butler,  returning  with 
him  yesterday  afternoon. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  Boggs, 

Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  VARUNA. 

U.  S.  Steam  Gunboat  Yaruna,  ) 

At  Sea,  May  8,  1862.  ) 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles ,  Secretary  of  the  Wavy : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a 
duplicate  of  the  report  of  Commander  Boggs,  late 
of  the  Yaruna,  and  attached  to  my  division  of 
the  attacking  force.  This  gallant  officer  came  up 
to  my  support  when  I  had  more  of  the  enemy’s 
steamers  attacking  me  than  I  could  well  attend 
to.  I  afterward  saw  him  in  conflict  with  three 
of  the  enemy’s  steamers,  and  directed  Comman¬ 
der  Lee,  of  the  Oneida,  to  go  to  his  support,  which 
he  did  in  the  most  dashing  manner.  Commander 
Boggs’s  description  of  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  accurate.  I  saw  him  bravely  fighting, 
his  guns  level  with  the  water,  as  his  vessel  grad¬ 
ually  sunk  underneath,  leaving  her  bow  resting 
on  the  shore,  and  above  water. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Bailey, 

Captain. 

REPORT  OF  GENERAL  BUTLER. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf,  ) 
Forts  Jackson  and  Philip,  April  29,  1862.  j 

JTon.  K  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  my  instructions,  I  remained  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  with  the  troops  named  in  my 
former  despatch,  awaiting  the  action  of  the  fleet 
engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip. 

Failing  to  reduce  them  after  six  days  of  inces¬ 
sant  fire,  Flag-Officer  Farragut  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  their  passage  with  his  whole  fleet,  except 
that  part  thereof  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Capt.  Porter,  known  as  the  mortar -fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth  instant, 
the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  and  twelve  vessels,  in¬ 
cluding  the  four  sloops-of-war,  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  fire  of  the  Forts,  and  were  safely  above.  Of 
the  gallantry,  courage,  and  conduct  of  this  heroic 
action,  unprecedented  in  naval  warfare,  consider¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  works  and  the  river,  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  Of  its  casualties,  and  the 
details  of  its  performance,  the  Flag-Officer  will 
give  an  account  to  the  proper  department.  I 
witnessed  this  daring  exploit  from  a  point  about 
eight  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Jackson,  and  un¬ 
wittingly  under  its  fire,  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  can  never  be  exceeded. 

The  fleet  pressed  on  up  the  river  to  New-Or- 
leans,  leaving  two  gunboats  to  protect  the  Quar¬ 
antine  Station,  five  miles  above. 

In  case  the  Forts  were  not  reduced  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet  got  by  them,  it  had  been  arranged 
between  the  Flag-Officer  and  myself,  that  I  should  j 
make  a  landing  from  the  Gulf  side,  in  the  rear  1 
of  the  Forts  at  the  Quarantine,  and  from  thence  i 


attempt  Fort  St.  Philip  by  storm  and  assault, 
while  the  bombardment  was  continued  by  the 
fleet. 

I  immediately  went  to  Sable  Island  with  my 
transports,  twelve  miles  in  the  rear  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  sufficient 
depth  of  "water  could  be  found  for  them.  Capt. 
Porter  put  at  my  disposal  the  Miami,  drawing 
seven  and  one  half  feet,  being  the  lightest  draught 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  to  take  the  troops  from  the 
ship  as  far  in  as  the  water  would  allow.  We 
were  delayed  twenty-four  hours  by  her  running 
ashore  at  Pass  a  1’ Outre.  The  Twenty-sixth  regi¬ 
ment  Massachusetts  volunteers,  Col.  Jones,  were 
then  put  on  board  her,  and  carried  within  six 
miles  of  the  Fort,  where  she  again  grounded. 

Capt.  Everett,  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  bat¬ 
tery,  having  very  fully  reconnoitred  the  waters 
and  bayous  in  that  vicinity,  and  foreseeing  the 
necessity,  I  had  collected  and  brought  with  me 
some  thirty  boats,  into  which  tlie  troops  were 
again  transhipped,  and  conveyed  by  a  most  fa¬ 
tiguing  and  laborious  row  some  four  and  a  half 
miles  further,  there  being  within  one  mile  of  the 
steamer,  only  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

A  large  portion  of  this  passage  wTas  against  a 
heavy  current,  through  a  bayou.  At  the  entrance 
of  Mstmeel’s  Canal,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
point  of  landing,  rowing  became  impossible,  as 
well  from  the  narrowness  of  the  canal  as  the 
strength  of  the  current,  which  ran  like  a  mill- 
race.  Through  this  the  boats  could  only  be  im¬ 
pelled  by  dragging  them  singly,  with  the  men  up 
to  their  waists  in  water. 

It  is  due  to  this  fine  regiment,  and  to  a  portion 
of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin  volunteers  and  Twenty- 
first  Indiana,  who  landed  under  this  hardship 
without  a  murmur,  that  their  labors  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Department,  as  well  as  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  slowness  of  our  operations. 

The  enemy  evidently  considered  this  mode  of 
attack  impossible,  as  they  had  taken  no  measures 
to  oppose  it,  which  might  very  easily  have  been 
successfully  done. 

We  occupied  at  once  both  sides  of  the  river, 
thus  effectually  cutting  them  off  from  all  supplies, 
information,  or  succor,  while  we  made  our  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  the  assault. 

Meantime  Capt.  Porter  had  sent  into  the  bayou, 
in  the  rear  of  Fort  Jackson,  two  schooners  of  his 
mortar-fleet,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy 
from  the  Fort  in  that  direction. 

In  the  hurry  and  darkness  of  the  passage  of 
the  Forts,  the  Flag-Officer  had  overlooked  three 
of  the  enemy’s  gunboats  and  the  iron-clad  bat¬ 
tery  Louisiana,  which  were  at  anchor  under 
the  walls  of  the  Fort.  Supposing  that  all  the 
rebel  boats  had  been  destroyed,  (and  a  dozen  or 
more  had  been,)  he  passed  on  to  the  city,  leaving 
these  in  his  rear.  The  iron  steam-battery  being 
very  formidable,  Capt.  Porter  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  his  mortar-fleet  some  miles  below, 
where  he  could  have  room  to  manoeuvre  it  if  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  iron  monster,  and  the  bombard¬ 
ment  ceased. 

I  had  got  Brig.-Gen.  Phelps  in  the  river  below 
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with  two  regiments  to  make  demonstrations  in 
that  direction  if  it  became  possible. 

In  the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh,  learning 
that  the  fleet  had  got  the  city  under  its  guns,  I 
left  Brig. -Gen.  Williams  in  charge  of  the  landing 
of  the  troops,  and  went  up  the  river  to  the  flag¬ 
ship  to  proqure  light  draught  transportation. 
That  night  the  larger  portion  (about  two  hundred 
and  fifty)  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  muti¬ 
nied,  spiked  the  guns  bearing  up  the  river,  came 
up  and  surrendered  themselves  to  my  pickets, 
declaring  that,  as  we  had  got  in  their  rear,  resist¬ 
ance  was  useless,  and  they  would  not  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  No  bomb  had  been  thrown  at  them  for 
three  days,  nor  had  they  fired  a  shot  at  us  from 
either  Fort.  They  averred  that  they  had  been  im¬ 
pressed,  and  would  fight  no  longer. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  the  officers  of  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip  surrendered  to  Capt.  Porter, 
he  having  means  of  water  transportation  to  them. 
While  he  was  negotiating,  however,  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Forts  under  a  white  flag,  the  rebel 
naval  officers  put  all  their  munitions  of  war  on 
the  Louisiana,  set  her  on  fire  and  adrift  upon  the 
Harriet  Lane,  but  when  opposite  Fort  St.  Philip 
she  blew  up,  killing  one  of  their  own  men  by  the 
fragments  which  fell  into  that  Fort. 

I  have  taken  possession  of  the  Forts  and  find 
them  substantially  as  defensible  as  before  the 
bombardment — St.  Philip  precisely  so,  it  being 
quite  uninjured.  They  are  fully  provisioned,  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
shells  have  been  defensibly  repaired  by  the  labors 
of  the  rebels.  I  will  cause  Lieut.  Wietzel,  of  the 
engineers,  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  their  con¬ 
dition  to  the  Department. 

I  have  left  the  Twenty-sixth  regiment  Massa¬ 
chusetts  volunteers  in  garrison,  and  am  now  going 
up  the  river  to  occupy  the  city  with  my  troops, 
and  make  further  demonstrations  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  now  at  Corinth. 

The  rebels  have  abandoned  all  their  defensive 
works  in  and  around  New-Orleans,  including 
Forts  Pike  and  Wood,  on  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and 
Fort  Livingston  from  Barataria  Bay.  They  have 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Corinth,  beyond  Man- 
chac  Pass,  and  abandoned  everything  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Donaldsonville,  some  seventy  miles 
beyond  New-Orleans. 

I  propose  to  so  far  depart  from  the  letter  of  my 
instructions  as  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Flag- 
Officer  to  pass  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  Red  River,  if  possible,  so  as  to  cut  off  their 
supplies,  and  make  there  a  landing  and  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  their  rear  as  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
Gen.  Buell,  if  a  decisive  battle  is  not  fought  be¬ 
fore  such  movement  is  possible. 

Mobile  is  ours  whenever  we  choose,  and  wo 
can  better  wait. 

I  find  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  mob. 
They  have  insulted  our  flag — torn  it  down  with 
indignity.  This  outrage  will  be  punished  in  such 
manner  as  in  my  judgment  will  caution  both 
the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  act,  so  that 
they  shall  fear  the  stripes  if  they  do  not  rever¬ 
ence  the  stars  of  our  banner. 


I  send  a  marked  copy  of  a  New-Orleans  paper 
containing  an  applauding  account  of  the  outrage. 

Trusting  my  action  may  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  Department, 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

REPORT  OF  CAPT.  T.  T.  CRAVEN. 

U.  S.  Steamer  Brooklyn,  Mississippi  Riyer  ) 
c  Off  New-Orleans,  April  26, 1862.  j 

biR :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  reports  from 
the  executive  officer,  surgeon,  gunner,  carpenter, 
and  boatswain,  relative  to  the  occurrences,  casu¬ 
alties,  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  damages 
on  board  this  ship  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  inst. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  add  that  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  twenty-fourth,  soon  after  the  action  be¬ 
tween  our  fleet  and  the  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son  commenced,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  blinding  smoke,  I  lost  sight 
of  your  ships  ;  and  when  following  on  the  line  of 
what  I  supposed  to  be  your  fire,  I  suddenly  found 
the  Brooklyn  running  over  one  of  the  hulks  and 
rafts  which  sustained  the  chain-barricade  of  the 
river.  Whilst  in  this  situation  I  received  a  pretty 
severe  fire  from  Fort  St.  Philip.  I  immediately 
after  extricated  my  ship  from  the  rafts,  her  head 
was  turned  up-stream,  and  a  few  minutes  there¬ 
after  she  was  fully  butted  by  the  celebrated  ram 
Manassas.  She  came  butting  into  our  starboard 
gangway,  first  firing  from  her  trap-door  when 
within  about  ten  feet  of  the  ship,  directly  toward 
our  smoke-stack— her  shot  entering  about  five 
feet  above  the  water-line,  and  lodging  in  the  sand¬ 
bags  which  protected  our  steam-drum.  I  had 
discovered  this  queer-looking  gentleman  while 
forcing  my  way  over  the  barricade  lying  close 
into  the  bank,  and  when  he  made  his  appearance 
the  second  time,  I  was  so  close  to  him  that  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  to  get  up  his  full  speed, 
and  his  efforts  to  damage  me  were  completely 
frustrated,  our  chain-armor  proving  a  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  to  our  sides.  He  soon  slid  off  and  disap- 
I  peared  in  the  darkness. 

A  few  minutes  thereafter,  being  all  this  while 
under  a  raking  fire  from  Fort  Jackson,  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  large  rebel  steamer.  Our  port  broad¬ 
side,  at  the  short  distance  of  only  fifty  or  sixty 
yards,  completely  finished  him,  setting  him  on 
fire  almost  instantaneously. 

Still  groping  my  way  in  the  dark,  or  under  the 
Hack  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  fire-raft,  I  sudden¬ 
ly  found  myself  abreast  of  St.  Philip,  and  so  close 
that  the  leadsman  in  the  starboard  chains  gave 
the  soundings  “  thirteen  feet,  sir.”  As  we  could 
bring  all  our  guns  to  bear  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
we  poured  in  grape  and  canister,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  completely  silencing  that  work  be¬ 
fore  I  left  it,  my  men  in  the  tops  witnessing,  in 
the  flashes  of  their  bursting  shrapnel,  the  enemy 
running  like  sheep  for  more  comfortable  quarters. 

After  passing  the  Forts  we  engaged  several  of 
the  enemy’s  gunboats,  and  being  at  short  range, 
generally  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards,  the 
effects  of  our  broadsides  of  grape  must  have  been 
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terrific.  This  ship  was  under  fire  about  one  hour 
and  a  half.  "YYe  lost  eight  men  killed  and  had 
twenty-six  wounded,  and  our  damages  from  the 
enemy’s  shot  and  shell  are  severe.  I  should  not 
have  been  so  particular,  sir,  in  recording  so  many 
incidents  of  the  morning  of  the  twenty -fourth,  had 
I  not  been  out  of  my  proper  station ;  but  justice 
to  my  officers  and  crew  demands  that  I  should 
show  that  the  Brooklyn  was  neither  idle  nor  use¬ 
less  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  here  beg  leave  to  add 
that  my  officers  and  crew  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  behaved  in  a  most  heroic  manner.  In¬ 
deed,  I  was  surprised  to  witness  their  perfect 
coolness  and  self-possession  as  they  stood  at  their 
guns,  while  the  rebels  were  hailing  shot  and  shell 
upon  us  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  I  gave  the 
order  to  “open  fire!”  I  have  to  congratulate 
myself  on  being  so  ably  assisted  by  my  executive 
officer,  Lieut.  B.  B.  Lowry.  He  was  everywhere, 
inspiring  both  officers  and  crew  with  his  own  zeal 
and  gallantry  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Lieut.  James  O’Kane,  who  had  charge  of  the  first 
division,  was  severely  wounded  soon  after  we 
commenced  the  action  ;  but  not  until  he  had  him¬ 
self  primed,  sighted  and  fired  two  guns,  and  from 
loss  of  blood  fallen  to  the  deck,  would  he  consent 
to  be  carried  below. 

Lieut.  James  Forney,  commanding  the  marines, 
had  two  guns  assigned  him,  and  with  his  men 
fought  most  gallantly.  I  was  early  deprived  of 
my  signal  officer  and  aid,  Acting  Midshipman 
John  Anderson,  by  a  shot,  which  cut  him  and 
the  Signal  Quartermaster,  Barney  Sands,  nearly 
in  two.  Young  Anderson  was  a  most  promising 
and  gallant  young  gentleman,  and  had  only  a  few 
days  previous  volunteered  from  another  vessel, 
which  had  been  detailed  for  other  duty,  to  join 
this  ship.  He  was  knocked  overboard  and  killed 
instantly.  Immediately  afterwards  my  young 
clerk,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  (who  had  been  meanwhile 
taking  notes)  asked  me  to  let  him  act  as  my  aid, 
and  the  prompt  self-possessed  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  duty,  in  conveying  my  orders, 
elicited  my  highest  admiration. 

The  conduct  of  Quartermaster  James  Buck, 
stationed  at  the  wheel,  merits  particular  mention. 
Early  in  the  fight  he  received  a  severe  and  pain¬ 
ful  contusion  by  a  heavy  splinter,  but  for  seven 
hours  afterward  he  stood  bravely  at  his  post,  and 
performed  his  duty,  refusing  to  go  below  until 
positively  ordered  to  do  so ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty -fifth,  without  my  knowledge,  he 
again  stole  to  his  station,  and  steered  the  ship 
from  early  daylight  until  half-past  one  p.m. — over 
eight  hours.  I  beg  particularly  that  you  will 
bring  this  man’s  conduct  to  the  especial  notice 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Of  the  part  taken  in 
the  attack  on  the  two  batteries,  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fifth,  by  the  ship,  you  can  bear  wit¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  write. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  upon  this  most  brilliant  success.  The  attack 
by  our  squadron  upon  two  strong  and  garrisoned 
Forts,  steaming  within  grape  and  canister  range, 
and  partially  silencing  them,  and  the  pursuit  and 


destruction  of  almost  their  entire  fleet  of  gun¬ 
boats,  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
navy  in  the  world.  Under  the  providence  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  we  have  achieved  a  most  glorious 
victory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  T.  Craven, 

Captain. 

Flag-Officer  D.  G.  Farragut, 

Commanding  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

SURGEON  FOLTZ’S  REPORT. 

THE  KILLED  AND  WOUNDED. 

Flag-Ship  Hartford,  New-Orleans,  April  28. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fleet,  during  the 
brilliant  engagements  with  Forts  Jackson  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  the  batteries  below  the  city  of  New-Or¬ 
leans,  on  the  twenty -fourth  and  twenty-fifth  inst., 
namely : 

KILLED. 

On  the  flag-ship  Hartford — Joseph  Lawrence, 
seaman,  by  a  shot ;  William  Brown,  landsman,  by 
a  shell ;  Aug.  Thomas,  captain  of  the  forecastle, 
by  a  shell.  Total,  three. 

On  the  Brooklyn — John  Anderson,  midship¬ 
man,  struck  and  knocked  overboard  by  a  cannon- 
shot;  Wm.  Lenahan,  marine;  Daniel  McEmary, 
boy ;  Barry  Sands,  Quartermaster ;  Thos.  White, 
captain  of  the  maintop ;  Henry  H.  Roff,  marine ; 
Andrew  Rourke,  seaman ;  Dennis  Leary,  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman;  John  Wade,  seaman.  Total,  nine. 

On  the  Pensacola — Theodore  Myers,  seaman ; 
James  Murray,  ordinary  seaman ;  Thos.  Gunnin, 
landsman ;  Nelson  D.  Downing,  landsman. 

On  the  Richmond — John  B.  Brady,  aged  nine¬ 
teen,  Acting  Master’s  Mate,  born  in  Brownsville, 
N.  Y.,  killed  by  a  rifle-ball ;  W.  M.  Brady,  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman,  aged  twenty -three.  Total,  two. 

On  the  Iroquois  —  James  Philipps,  seaman; 
Alexander  von  Vredenburg,  ordinary  seaman ; 
Maurice  Murphy,  ordinary  seaman ;  Edwin  R. 
Parcell,  boy ;  Jacob  Scheenteldt,  marine ;  George 
W.  Cole,  Master’s  Mate.  Total,  six. 

On  the  Pinola — Thomas  Kelly,  captain  of  the 
forecastle;  Robert  II.  Johnson,  landsman;  John 
Notton,  landsman.  Total,  three. 

On  the  Varuna — Andrew  A.  Smith,  landsman; 
Charles  Hartford,  seaman  ;  Daniel  McPherson, 
ordinary  seaman.  Total,  three. 

THE  AVOUNDED. 

On  the  flag-ship  Hartford — Philip  Morgan,  sea¬ 
man,  severely  ;  Charles  Banks,  landsman,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  Theodore  Douglass,  officers’  steward,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  Randall  Talifaira,  landsman,  severely ;  Hen¬ 
ry  Manning,  ordinary  seaman,  severely;  Henry 
King,  marine,  severely ;  Jabail  Doane,  seaman, 
slightly;  Geo.  White,  marine,  slightly;  Mr.  Cau- 
ley,  carpenter,  severely ;  Mr.  Heisler,  lieutenant 
of  marines,  slightly.  Total,  ten. 

On  the  Brooklyn — Mr.  James  O’Kane,  Master, 
severely;  Jas.  Stafford,  Acting  Master,  slightly; 
E.  J.  Lowe,  Master’s  Mate,  slightly;  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  seaman,  severely ;  Levin  Heath,  marine, 
slightly;  Thos.  Griffin,  landsman,  severely;  John 
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Willoughby,  ordinary  seaman ;  John  Chase,  sea¬ 
man,  slightly ;  E.  Blanchard,  ordinary  seaman, 
severely;  J.  R.  Sanders,  marine,  contusion;  Mr. 
Wells,  seaman,  contusion;  Robert  Hamson,  or- 
dinary  seaman,  contusion ;  J.  Hassett,  landsman, 
contusion ;  G.  Coventry,  gunner,  contusion ;  L. 
Killion,  marine,  slightly  ;  Cornelius  Martin,  ordi¬ 
nary  seaman,  probably  mortally ;  James  H.  Pow¬ 
ell,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  H.  0.  Buskin,  or¬ 
dinary  seaman,  severely;  John  Willis,  ordinary 
seaman,  severely ;  John  Daurin,  landsman,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  James  AYelbey,  captain  of  the  mizzen-top, 
severely ;  Alexander  Anderson,  landsman,  se¬ 
verely  ;  James  Black,  Quartermaster,  slightly ; 

Joseph  - ,  seaman,  slightly;  John  Griffith; 

James  Williams,  captain  of  the  main-top,  slight¬ 
ly.  Total,  twenty-six. 

On  the  Pensacola — John  Ryan,  Quartermaster, 
mortally ;  George  Mowry,  Quartermaster,  mor¬ 
tally  ;  Jonathan  Roberts,  ordinary  seaman,  se¬ 
verely  ;  Michael  McKeene,  landsman,  severely ; 
Gustavus  Mason,  landsman,  severely ;  Thomas 
Kelly,  boatswain’s  mate  ;  Edward  Brown,  captain 
of  the  guard,  severely;  John  Sherlock,  ship’s 
cook,  severely;  John  Jenkins,  ordinary  seaman, 
sever ely  ;  James  O’Haniel,  seaman,  severely ; 
Samuel  Cooper,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  Da¬ 
vid  Henderson,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  A.  C. 
Gifford,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  John  Stuart, 
ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  Samuel  Randolph,  or¬ 
dinary  seaman,  slightly;  P.  McKay,  landsman, 
slightly ;  Edward  Bowman,  landsman,  slightly ; 
Edward  Lee,  first  -  class  boy,  slightly  ;  Henry 
Stambach,  sergeant  of  marines,  slightly ;  George 
Perkins,  marine,  slightly ;  Michael  O’Brien,  ma¬ 
rine,  slightly  ;  Frederick  Daoz,  marine,  slightly ; 
Francis  Pepper,  marine,  slightly ;  John  Brogan, 
marine,  slightly;  John  C.  Harris,  lieutenant  of 
marines,  slightly  ;  Shultz  Gerard,  Acting  Master, 
slightly ;  John  C.  Hadley,  Third  Assistant  En¬ 
gineer,  slightly ;  Wilson  Goodrich,  boatswain, 
slightly ;  Joseph  B.  Cox,  carpenter,  slightly ;  Al¬ 
fred  Reynolds,  Master’s  Mate,  slightly ;  George 
Dolliver,  slightly.  Total,  thirty-three. 

On  the  Richmond — John  Gordon,  seaman,  se¬ 
verely  ;  Charles  A.  Benson,  ordinary  seaman, 
slightly ;  Ed.  Collins,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ; 
John  Ford,  seaman,  slightly.  Total,  four. 

On  the  Iroquois — James  Noland,  seaman,  mor¬ 
tally  ;  Walter  J.  White,  corporal  of  marines,  mor¬ 
tally  ;  Robert  Lewis,  armorer,  severely ;  George 
Clark,  gunner,  severely;  Robert  Grcenleaf,  sea¬ 
man,  severely  ;  John  Smith,  boy,  severely  ;  Mar¬ 
tin  Winter,  boatswain’s  mate,  severely ;  John 
Brown,  captain  of  maintop,  slightly;  John  Con¬ 
way,  ship’s  corporal,  slightly;  George  Higgins, 
seaman,  slightly ;  Benjamin  Rockwell,  seaman, 
slightly;  Wm.  Pool,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly; 
Henry  Walters,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly;  Wm. 
Morgan,  landsman,  slightly ;  Thos.  Kealy,  lands¬ 
man,  slightly ;  Owen  Campbell,  landsman,  slight¬ 
ly  ;  Alfred  Green,  boy,  slightly ;  Alfred  Jackson, 
marine,  slightly;  James  Bolin,  seaman,  slightly; 
James  McCumiskey,  seaman,  slightly ;  Thomas 
Francis,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly ;  Frank  R. 


Harris,  Third  Assistant  Engineer,  slightly.  To¬ 
tal,  twenty-two. 

On  the  Pinola — Thomas  Foster,  ship’s  cook ; 
Thomas  Ford,  landsman,  severely ;  Thomas  II. 
Jones  ^and  Henry  Stakely,  officers’  cook,  severe¬ 
ly  ;  \\  illiam  Ackworth,  Quartermaster,  slightly ; 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  coal-heaver,  slightly;  James 
A.  Bassford,  ordinary  seaman,  slightly.  Total, 
seven. 

On  the  Cayuga — John  Lawson  and  Frederick 
0.  G.  Frinke,  landsmen,  severely;  Francis  Nee- 
sall,  ordinary  seaman,  John  Humphrey,  coal- 
heaver,  James  Smith,  landsman,  John  Titus,  offi¬ 
cers’  cook,  all  slightly.  Total,  six. 

On  the  Scioto — Francis  Moser  and  J.  Harring¬ 
ton,  slightly.  Total,  two. 

On  the  Yanina — M.  Reagan  and  F.  Johnson, 
ordinary  seamen,  slightly;  Wm.  Joyce,  lands¬ 
man,  slightly ;  J.  Gordon,  marine,  severely ;  D. 
McLaughlin,  Wm.  Perkins,  J.  Logan,  boy,  slight¬ 
ly.  Total,  nine. 

Total  killed, .  30 

Total  wounded, . 119 

Several  vessels  have  not  yet  made  their  official 
returns.  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Foltz, 

Fleet-Surgeon. 

To  Flag-Officer  David  G.  Farragut, 

Commanding  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

JOSEPH  S.  HARRIS’S  REPORT. 


South-West  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  May  4,  1862. 

F.4H.  Gerdes ,  Esq.,  Ass't  II.  S.  Coast  Survey : 

Sir  :  While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  inju 
ries  received  by  Fort  Jackson  during  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  the  passage  of  the  fleet,  several 
incidents  came  under  my  notice,  which,  at  your 
request,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
in  writing. 

While  waiting  for  the  boat  to  take  us  off,  on 
the  last  day  on  which  we  were  engaged  in  the 
survey,  Mr.  Oltmanns  and  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  some  men  who  had  been  in  the  Fort  as  part 
of  the  garrison.  One  of  them,  who  said  he  was 
a  New-Yorker,  particularly  impressed  us  as  a  re¬ 
liable,  intelligent  man,  from  the  moderation  of  his 
statements,  and  I  think  his  information  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  note. 

I  shall  merely  record  his  statements,  as  the 
conversation  on  our  part  which  drew  forth  in¬ 
formation  on  the  points  where  we  especially 
desired  it,  is  not  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  them,  and  this  communication  is  likely  to  be 
very  long  without  the  introduction  of  any  irrele¬ 
vant  matter. 

Gen.  J.  K.  Duncan  had  command  of  both 
Forts,  and  Col.  Higgins,  who  some  years  ago  was 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  had  the  im 
mediate  command  of  Fort  Jackson.  Col.  Higgins 
has  the  credit  of  being  a  most  brave  and  vigilant 
officer., 

For  fdrty-eight  hours  my  informant  thought 
Col.  Higgins  had  not  left  the  ramparts,  and  never 
seemed  in  the  least  disconcerted  when  the  bombs 
were  falling  thickest  around  him. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  forces  inside  the 
Forts  were  Northern  men,  and  there  were  also 
many  foreigners.  The  party  that  seized  the  Fort 
early  in  1861  was  a  company  of  German  Yagers, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  Irish  also.  In  all 
there  were  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
men  in  the  Fort  about  the  time  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  The  Northern  men  were  mostly  sent 
down  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, ,  and  I 
imagine  most  of  them  volunteered,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  avoid  suspicion,  and,  perhaps,  not  have 
to  fight  against  the  Government  after  all.  [Col. 
Higgins  had  no  expectation  of  being  attacked, 
that  is,  he  thought  no  fleet  could  be  brought 
against  him  sufficiently  strong  to  risk  an  attack.] 

There  was  a  company  of  sharpshooters  at¬ 
tached  to  the  forces,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Mullen.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred, 
and  were  largely  recruited  from  the  riff-raff  of 
New -Orleans.  They  scouted  as  far  down  as 
eight  or  nine  miles  below  the  Forts,  and  brought 
nightly  reports  to  Fort  Jackson,  travelling  by  the 
bayous  and  passages  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  river.  The  main  body,  however,  lay  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  below  Fort  Jackson,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  it.  From  here  they  fired 
on  a  boat  that  pulled  up  under  that  shore  on  the 
fourteenth.  The  grape  and  canister-shot  that 
the  Owasco  threw  into  the  bushes  made  their 
berth  uncomfortable,  and  they  broke  up  their 
camp,  came  into  the  Fort,  all  wet  and  draggled, 
having  thrown  many  of  their  arms  away,  and 
swore  they  would  go  to  New-Orleans,  and  they 
went. 

My  informant  voluntarily  gave  the  credit  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  Forts  to  the  bomb  flotilla.  The  Fort 
was  so  much  shaken  by  this  firing  that  it  was 
feared  the  casemates  would  come  down  about 
their  ears.  The  loss  of  life  by  the  bombs  was 
not  great,  as  they  could  see  them  coming  plainly, 
and  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  effects  of  their 
fall  and  explosion  on  the  Fort  no  skill  could  avert. 

About  one  shell  in  twenty  failed  to  explode, 
even  those  that  fell  in  the  water  going  off  as  well 
as  the  others. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  the  bombs  that  fell 
in  the  ditch,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  and 
exploded  there,  shook  the  Fort  much  more 
severely  than  any  of  those  that  buried  them¬ 
selves  in  the  solid  ground. 

The  firing  was  most  destructive  the  first  day, 
and  the  vessels  lying  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  river,  which  were  in  plain  view  of  the  F orts, 
made  much  the  most  effective  shots. 

The  bomb-vessels  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  were  at  all  times  totally  invisible,  the 
best  glasses  failing  to  distinguish  their  bushed 
tops  from  the  trees  around  them. 

During  the  bombardment  the  only  guns  that 
were  much  used  were  the  rifled  guns,  of  which 
there  were  three,  and  the  columbiad  and  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  eight  in  number.  The  mortars  fired 
occasionally.  One  of  the  rifled  guns  mounted  on 
the  Fort  proper  before  the  bombardment,  was 
sent,  two  days  before  the  fire  opened,  to  Island 
Number  Ten. 


One  of  the  rifles  in  the  water  -  battery  was 
originally  one  of  the  barbette  guns,  a  thirty -two- 
pounder.  It  was  sent  to  New-Orleans  to  be  rifled, 
and  a  week  after  a  second  one  was  sent,  but  the 
first,  on  trial,  proving  a  failure,  the  second  was 
not  changed.  The  large  columbiad  in  the  water- 
battery  was  made  somewhere  in  Secessia,  but  ex¬ 
actly  where  my  informant  did  not  know. 

The  Fort  was  in  perfect  order  when  the  bom¬ 
bardment  commenced,  it  always  having  been  very 
strictly  policed,  and  the  dirt  which  now  disfigures 
everything  is  the  accumulation  of  a  few  days. 
The  water  did  not  enter  the  Fort  until  the  levee 
had  been  broken,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1861,  when  the  Mississippi  was  even  higher, 
their  parade-ground  was  entirely  dry. 

There  was  very  little  sickness  in  the  Fort,  the 
water  probably  not  having  stood  long  enough  to 
create  a  nuisance. 

The  discipline  in  the  Fort  was  Very  strict,  but 
what  seemed  to  be  felt  more  than  the  strictness, 
was  the  bringing  in  of  very  young  and  entirely 
inexperienced  officers,  who  were  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  others  much  their  superiors  in  know¬ 
ledge. 

Suspected  men  were  closely  watched,  and  the 
punishment  for  improper  talk  among  them  was 
to  be  a  rope  around  the  offenders,  and  let  them 
float  in  the  “  stinking  ditch.” 

The  impression  we  derived  from  this  part  of 
the  conversation,  however,  was  that  the  Fort  was 
very  well  governed,  and  that  the  man  who  was 
speaking  had  not  often  come  under  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  authorities,  for  he  was  not  eloquent 
on  the  subject  of  his  wrongs. 

The  chain,  as  first  stretched  across  the  river, 
was  quite  a  formidable  obstacle.  The  chain  was 
brought  from  Pensacola,  and  was  a  very  heavy 
one.  It  was  supported  by  heavy  logs,  thirty  feet 
long,  only  a  few  feet  apart,  to  the  under  side  of 
each  of  which  the  chain  was  pinned  near  the  up¬ 
stream  end.  The  chain  was  kept  from  sagging 
down  too  far  by  seven  heavy  anchors,  from  which 
smaller  chains  ran  to  the  main  chain.  These 
anchors  was  buoyed  with  can-buoys  taken  from 
Pilot  Town.  In  a  few  months  a  raft  formed  on 
the  upper  side  of  this  chain  which  reached  up  to 
the  Forts,  and  its  weight  swept  away  the  whole 
obstruction  and  went  to  sea,  carrying  the  buoys 
with  it. 

It  was  then  replaced  by  the  lighter  chain, 
buoyed  by  hulks,  which  we  found  there  three 
weeks  ago. 

Two  of  the  large  can-buoys  were  placed  in  the 
magazine  in  the  water-battery. 

The  night  that  Flag-Officer  Farragut’s  fleet 
passed  up,  Col.  Higgins  was  so  sure  of  destroy¬ 
ing  it  that  he  allowed  the  first  vessels  to  come  up 
with  the  Fort  before  opening  fire,  fearing  that 
they  would  be  driven  back  prematurely  and  es¬ 
cape  him. 

When  they  succeeded  in  passing,  he  remarked: 
“  Our  cake  is  all  dough ;  we  may  as  well  give  it 
up.” 

During  this  engagement,  a  Capt.  Jones,  from 
the  back  country,  had  charge  of  those  casemate 
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guns  which  were  firing  hot  shot.  He  depressed 
the  muzzles  of  his  guns  very  considerably,  fear¬ 
ing  to  fire  too  high  ;  and,  being  desirous  of  work¬ 
ing  his  guns  very  vigorously,  had  them  run  out 
with  a  jerk,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
the  balls  rolled  harmlessly  into  the  moat,  and  the 
guns  blazed  away  with  powder  and  hay  wads  at 
a  most  destructive  rate.  This  continued  until 
some  of  the  officers  on  the  ramparts,  observing 
how  much  his  shot  fell  short,  told  him  of  it. 

He  then  commenced  operations  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  vessel,  which  he  kept  at  until  some  one  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  one 
of  their  own  chain-hulks. 

The  enemy’s  gunboats  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  that  were  formed  of  them. 

The  Louisiana  especially  was  very  much  relied 
on,  but  her  crew  of  two  hundred  men  were  drunk 
at  the  time  that  they  should  have  done  their 
duty  best.  I  could  not  find  out  anything  about 
her  from  this  man,  as  he  had  never  been  aboard 
of  her,  and  did  not  believe  the  exaggerated  sto¬ 
ries  that  were  told  him  about  her. 

The  small  loss  of  life  in  the  Port  is  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  men  were  careful¬ 
ly  kept  below,  only  the  guns’  crews  being  allowed 
out  of  shelter.  The  New-Yorker  was  a  powder- 
passer  for  the  battery  in  which  the  rifled  gun 
and  the  large  columbiad  of  the  main  fort  were, 
and  therefore  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  went  on,  they  being  in  pretty  constant  use. 

One  bomb  broke  into  the  officers’  mess-room, 
while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  rolled  on  the 
floor.  As  it  lay  between  them  and  the  door  they 
could  not  escape,  but  all  gathered  in  a  corner  and 
remained  there  in  terrible  suspense,  until  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  the  fuse  had  gone  out  and  they 
were  safe. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  firing,  when  the  cita¬ 
del  and  outhouses  were  all  in  flames,  the  maga¬ 
zine  was  in  very  great  danger  for  some  time,  and 
a  profuse  supply  of  wet  blankets  was  all  that 
saved  it.  There  was  great  consternation  that 
night,  but  afterward  the  garrison  got  used  to  it 
and  were  very  cool. 

A  bomb  broke  into  the  secret  passage  out  of 
the  Fort. 

One  of  the  soldiers  went  down  into  it  some  dis¬ 
tance,  when  he  was  discovered  by  Gen.  Duncan 
and  ordered  out. 

The  passage  was  then  filled  up,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  keep  every  one  away 
from  it. 

This  was  told  me  by  Major  Sawtelle,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Fort. 

Fort  Jackson  mounted 
33  32-pounder  guns  on  main  parapet. 

2  Columbiads  on  main  parapet. 

1  Rifled  cannon  on  main  parapet. 

2  Columbiads  in  second  bastion. 

1  9-inch  mortar  in  second  bastion. 

1  Columbiad  in  third  bastion. 

2  8-inch  mortars  in  third  bastion. 

8  32-pounder  guns  in  north-west  casemates. 

6  32-pounder  guns  in  north-east  casemates. 

10  Short  32-pounder  guns  in  bastion  casemates. 


2  Brass  field-pieces. 

2  Rifled  guns  in  water-battery. 

1  10-inch  columbiad  in  water-battery. 

1  9-inch  columbiad  in  water -battery. 

3  32-pounder  guns  on  outer  curtain. 

75  guns  in  all. 

I  am  not  positive  about  the  calibre  of  the  guns. 
Those  that  I  have  called  thirty-two-pounders  had 
a  calibre  of  six  and  four  tenths  inches,  and  I  am 
not  quite  positive  that  there  are  ten  short  thirty- 
two-pounder  guns  in  the  bastion  casemates,  though 
such  is  my  recollection. 

Of  these  guns  four  were  dismounted,  but  I 
could  not  see  that  the  gun  proper  was  injured  in 
any  case. 

Of  the  gun-carriages,  eleven  were  struck,  several 
of  these  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  of  the  beds 
and  traverses,  no  less  than  thirty  were  injured. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  last  injuries  were  on  the 
western  side  of  the  outer  curtain,  (where  only 
three  guns  were  mounted,)  twenty  out  of  thirty- 
nine  being  more  or  less  injured. 

The  ramparts  of  the  Fort  proper  were  very 
severely  damaged. 

On  every  side,  but  particularly  on  the  two 
northern  ones,  there  has  been  great  patching 
with  sandbags  needed.  Several  of  the  entrances 
from  the  parade-ground  under  the  ramparts,  are 
masses  of  ruins  —  some  of  them  being  one  third 
choked  with  debris. 

The  casemates  are  cracked  from  end  to  end. 
One  of  the  bastion  casemates  has  the  roof  broken 
through  in  three  places ;  another  in  one  place, 
and  its  walls  are  so  badly  cracked  that  daylight 
shows  through  very  plainly,  the  crack  being 
about  four  inches  wide. 

The  entrances  to  the  casemates  are  nearly  all 
damaged,  the  roofs  cracked,  and  masses  of  brick 
thrown  down  or  loosened. 

All  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  or 
shell,  the  two  western  bastions  and  the  citadel 
being  completely  burned  out.  The  walls  of  the 

citadel  are  cracked  in  many  places  very  badly _ 

eighty-six  shot  and  splinters  of  shell  struck  its 
face. 

The  amount  of  damage  here  reported  would 
hardly  be  credited  by  any  one  who  had  taken  a 
casual  survey  of  the  premises,  and  I  myself  should 
have  considered  it  exaggerated  if  I  had  read  it 
after  passing  through  hastily  the  first  time. 

After  a  careful  examination,  however,  the  im¬ 
pression  left  on  my  mind,  is  of  a  place  far  gone 
on  the  road  to  ruin,  which  would  stand  but  little 
more  before  it  would  come  down  about  its  de¬ 
fenders’  ears. 

Everything  about  the  Fort  seems  to  have  started 
from  its  place,  some  hardly  perceptible,  others  so 
much  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  where  the 
proper  place  is. 

I  do  not  profess  an  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  would  have  to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt,  if 
the  Government  ever  intends  to  fortify  the  site 
again. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  hastily  thrown  together  the 
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more  important  part  of  the  information  I  was  able 
to  collect.  Had  my  time  been  more  extended  I 
might  have  been  able  to  gather  more  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  siege,  and  had  I  supposed  it  desir¬ 
able  to  reduce  it  to  writing  I  might  have  obtained 
a  fuller  account  from  those  I  did  question,  but 
my  conversation  was  merely  to  gratify  my  own 
curiosity  and  pass  away  an  unoccupied  hour. 
Hoping  that  you  may  find  this  communication  of 
some  value,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  S.  Harris. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  MEN  PAROLED  AT  FORT  JACKSON, 
APRIL  28,  1862. 

Co.  H,  Jackson  artillery,  (C.S.A.,)  four  ser¬ 
geants,  two  corporals,  forty-two  privates. 

Co.  E,  Jackson  artillery,  three  sergeants,  one 
corporal,  twenty-three  privates. 

Co.  I,  Jackson  artillery,  four  sergeants,  four 
corporals,  fifty-three  privates,  and  three  musi¬ 
cians. 

Co.  B,  Jackson  artillery,  five  sergeants,  three 
corporals,  forty-two  privates,  and  three  musi¬ 
cians. 

Co.  J,  Twenty-third  regiment  Louisiana  volun¬ 
teers,  five  sergeants,  three  corporals,  thirty-five 
privates. 

Co.  I,  Twenty-second  regiment  Louisiana  vol¬ 
unteers,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  twenty- 
three  privates. 

Co.  H,  Twenty-second  regiment  Louisiana  vol¬ 
unteers,  two  sergeants,  one  corporal,  thirty-seven 
privates. 

St.  Mary’s  cannoniers,  four  sergeants,  four  cor¬ 
porals,  seventy-seven  privates,  and  two  musicians. 

LETTER  OF  COMMODORE  FARRAGUT. 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Hartford,  I 
Off  the  City  of  New-Orleans,  April  2T,  1862.  j 

0.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  excitement  of  the  last  two 
days  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  I  leave  undone 
many  things  which  I  ought  to  do,  and  one  of 
which  was  to  write  you  on  the  occasion  of  my 
taking  this  city.  But  thank  God  it  has  been  done, 
and  in  what  I  consider  a  handsome  style. 

I  had  two  Union  men  on  board  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  confederate  service  at  Fort  Jack- 
son  as  laborers  or  mechanics.  They  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  forts  near  the  city,  and  as  we 
approached  the  locality  I  tried  to  concentrate  the 
vessels,  but  we  soon  saw  that  we  must  take  a 
raking  fire  for  two  miles,  so  we  did  not  mince  the 
matter,  but  dashed  directly  ahead. 

They  permitted  us  to  approach  to  within  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  before  they  opened  on  us.  Capt. 
Bailey,  in  the  Cayuga,  Lieut.  Com.  Harrison,  was 
in  advance  of  me,  and  received  the  most  of  the 
first  fire;  but,  although  the  shooting  was  good, 
they  did  not  damage  his  little  vessel  much.  He 
fell  back,  and  the  Hartford  took  her  place.  We 
had  only  two  guns,  which  I  had  placed  on  the 
top-gallant  forecastle,  that  could  bear  on  them 
until  we  got  within  half  a  mile.  We  then  sheered 
off,  and  gave  them  such  a  fire  “  as  they  never 
dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.”  The  Pensacola 


ran  up  after  a  while,  and  took  the  starboard  bat¬ 
tery  off  our  hands ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Brooklyn  ranged  up  and  took  a  chance  at  my 
friends  on  the  left  bank.  They  were  silenced  in, 
I  should  say,  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
But  I  cannot  keep  a  note  of  time  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  I  only  know  that  half  of  the  vessels  did 
not  get  a  chance  at  them.  The  river  was  too 
narrow  for  more  than  two  or  three  vessels  to  act 
to  advantage,  but  all  were  so  anxious  that  my 
greatest  fear  was  that  we  would  fire  info  each 
other,  and  Capt.  Wain wright  and  myself  were  hol¬ 
lowing  ourselves  hoarse  at  the  men  not  to  fire  into 
our  ships. 

This  last  affair  was  what  I  call  one  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  elegancies  of  the  profession  —  a  dash  and  a 
victory.  But  the  passing  of  the  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  was  one  of  the  most  awful  sights 
and  events  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  experience. 
The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  it  was  only  now 
and  then  you  could  see  anything  but  the  flash  of 
the  cannon  and  the  fire-ships  or  rafts,  one  of 
which  was  pushed  down  upon  us  (the  Hartford) 
by  the  ram  Manassas,  and  in  my  effort  to  avoid 
it  ran  the  ship  on  shore,  and  then  the  fire-raft 
was  pushed  alongside,  and  in  a  moment  the  ship 
was  one  blaze  all  along  the  port  side,  half-way  up 
to  the  main  and  mizzen  tops.  But,  thanks  to  the 
good  organization  of  the  fire-department  by  Lieut. 
Thornton,  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  backed  off  and  got  clear  of  the 
raft.  But  all  this  time  we  were  pouring  the 
shells  into  the  Forts,  and  they  into  us,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  rebel  steamer  would  get  under 
our  fire  and  receive  our  salutation  of  a  broadside. 

At  length  the  fire  slackened,  the  smoke  cleared 
off,  and  we  saw  to  our  surprise  that  we  were 
above  the  Forts,  and  here  and  there  a  rebel  gun¬ 
boat  on  fire.  As  we  came  up  with  them,  trying 
to  make  their  escape,  they  were  fired  into  and 
riddled,  so  that  they  ran  them  on  shore ;  and  all 
who  could,  made  their  escape  to  the  shore. 

I  am  told,  I  don’t  know  how  truly,  that  Gen. 
Lovell  had  gone  down  that  evening  to  make  an 
attack  with  thirteen  gunboats,  a  large  ram  of 
eighteen  guns,  and  the  Manassas.  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Manassas  made  a  set  at  each  other  at 
full  speed,  and  when  they  were  within  thirty  or 
forty  yards,  the  ram  dodged  the  Mississippi  and 
ran  on  shore,  when  the  latter  poured  her  broad¬ 
side  into  her,  knocked  away  her  smoke-stack,  and 
then  sent  on  board  of  her,  but  she  was  deserted 
and  riddled,  and  after  a  while  she  drifted  down 
the  stream  full  of  water.  She  was  the  last  of  the 
eleven  we  destroyed. 

The  larger  ram  was  still  at  Fort  Jackson,  but 
they  say  here  she  was  sent  down  before  she  was 
ready,  and  that  she  cannot  stem  the  current.  She 
will  have  to  surrender  with  the  Forts,  which  I 
hope  will  be  to-day  or  to-morrow.  I  will  give 
them  my  attention  as  soon  as  I  can  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  city. 

I  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city  yesterday 
of  the  Mayor,  through  Capt.  Bailey,  as  the  second 
in  command.  His  reply  was  that  the  city  was 
under  martial  law,  and  he  would  consult  Gen. 
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Lovell.  His  lordship  said  he  would  surrender 
nothing,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  retire  and 
leave  the  Mayor  unembarrassed. 

This  morning  the  Mayor  sent  his  secretary  and 
the  chief  of  police  to  see  me  and  say  that  he 
would  call  the  City  Council  together  at  ten 
o’clock  and  give  me  an  answer ;  that  the  General 
had  retired,  and  that  he  had  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  office  as  Mayor,  and  would  endeavor  to 
keep  order  in  the  city  and  prevent  the  destruction 
of  property.  I  sent  him  by  his  secretary  the  let¬ 
ter  No.  One,  (copy  enclosed.)  I  also  sent  him  a 
letter  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city,  in 
conformity  with  the  demand  made  by  me  yester¬ 
day  through  Capt.  Bailey,  (copy  No.  Two.) 

This  morning  at  six  a.m.  I  sent  to  Capt.  Morris, 
whose  ship  commanded  the  Mint,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  and  hoist  the  American  flag  thereon, 
which  was  done,  and  the  people  cheered  it.  At 
ten  I  sent  on  shore  again  and  ordered  Lieut. 
Kortz,  of  the  navy,  and  Lieut.  Brown,  of  the  ma¬ 
rines,  with  a  marine  guard,  to  hoist  the  flag  on 
the  Custom-House;  but  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  the  Mayor  and  Council- 
men  thought  it  would  produce  a  conflict  and 
great  loss  of  life. 

At  eleven  a  signal  was  made  to  the  fleet  for 
divine  service,  under  a  general  order,  (copy  No. 
Three.) 

April  twenty-sixth,  in  the  afternoon,  having 
been  informed  that  there  were  two  forts  eight 
miles  above  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Carrolton, 

I  determined  to  take  a  look  at  them  and  demolish 
them.  W e  accordingly  ran  up,  hut  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  we  found  the  gun-carriages  all  on  fire,  and 
upon  examination  found  the  guns  all  spiked.  It 
was  a  most  formidable  work  for  Foote  to  encoun¬ 
ter  on  his  way  down,  but  we  took  it  in  the  rear. 
They  had  also  a  long  line  of  defences  extending 
back  from  the  river  to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  both 
above  and  below  the  city,  on  which  were  twenty- 
nine  and  thirty  guns  each. 

Immediately  on  my  getting  above  the  Forts,  I 
sent  Capt.  Boggs,  who  is  now  deprived  of  a  com¬ 
mand  by  the  sinking  of  his  ship,  (which  he  had 
so  nobly  defended,)  down  to  Capt.  Porter,  through 
the  bayou  at  quarantine,  directing  him  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  Forts.  His  demand  was  at 
first  refused,  but  the  soldiers  told  their  officers 
that  we  were  in  their  rear,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  sacrificed.  So  this  morning  the  gallant 
Bailey  brought  us  the  intelligence  in  the  Cayuga, 
Capt.  Harrison,  that  the  Forts  had  surrendered, 
the  ram  blown  up,  and  that  the  American  flag 
floats  over  both  Forts. 

I  have  sent  down  for  Gen.  Butler’s  troops  to 
come  up  and  occupy  this  city,  and  will  soon  be 
off  for  Mobile.  Depend  upon  it,  we  will  keep  the 
stampede  upon  them. 

I  send  Capt.  Bailey  home  as  bearer  of  de¬ 
spatches.  He  has  done  his  work  nobly,  and  that 
while  suffering  under  an  infirmity  which  required 
attention  and  repose. 

I  am,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  D.  G.  Farkagut, 

Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 


The  papers  enclosed  in  the  foregoing  letter  are 
as  follows : 

Off  New-Orleans,  April  26, 1862. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- 

Orleans  : 

Sir:  Upon  my  arrival  before  your  city  I  had 
the  honor  to  send  to  your  Honor  Capt.  Bailey, 
United  States  Navy,  second  in  command  of  this 
expedition,  to  demand  of  you  the  surrender  of 
New-Orleans  to  me,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Capt.  Bailey 
reported  the  result  of  an  interview  with  yourself 
and  the  military  authorities. 

It  must  occur  to  your  Honor  that  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  a  naval  officer  to  assume 
the  duties  of  a  military  commandant.  I  came 
here  to  reduce  New-Orleans  to  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  to  vindicate  the  offended  majesty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  rights  of 
persons  and  property  shall  be  secured.  I  there¬ 
fore  demand  of  you,  as  its  representative,  the  un¬ 
qualified  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that  the  em¬ 
blem  of  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  be 
hoisted  over  the  City  Hall,  Mint,  and  Custom- 
House  by  meridian  this  day.  All  flags  and  other 
emblems  of  sovereignty  other  than  those  of  the 
United  States  must  be  removed  from  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  by  that  hour. 

I  particularly  request  that  you  shall  exercise 
your  authority  to  quell  disturbances,  restore  or¬ 
der,  and  call  upon  all  the  good  people  of  New- 
Orleans  to  return  at  once  to  their  vocations ;  and 
I  particularly  demand  that  no  person  shall  be 
molested,  in  person  or  property,  for  professing 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  their  Government,  I 
shall  speedily  and  severely  punish  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  commit  such  outrages  as  were 
witnessed  yesterday,  by  armed  men  firing  upon 
helpless  women  and  children  for  giving  expression 
to  their  pleasure  at  witnessing  the  old  flag. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  G.  Farragut, 

Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Squadron. 

REPLY  OF  THE  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

City  Hall,  April  26,  1862. 

Flag-  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  U.  S.  Flag -Ship 

Hartford: 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  we 
thought  proper  to  take,  out  of  regard  for  the  lives 
of  the  women  and  children  who  still  crowd  this 
great  metropolis,  Gen.  Lovell  has  evacuated  it, 
with  his  troops,  and  restored  to  me  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  government  and  the  custody  of  its 
honor. 

I  have,  in  council  with  the  city  fathers,  consid¬ 
ered  the  demand  you  made  of  me  yesterday,  for 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city,  coupled 
with  a  requisition  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  the  public  edifices,  and  haul  down  the 
flag  that  still  floats  upon  the  breeze  from  the 
dome  of  this  Hall.  It  becomes  my  duty  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  you  an  answer,  which  is  the  universal 
sentiment  of  my  constituents  no  less  than  the 
prompting  my  own  heart  dictates  to  me  on  this 
sad  and  solemn  occasion. 
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The  city  is  without  the  means  of  defence,  and 
is  utterly  destitute  of  the  force  and  material  that 
might  enable  it  to  resist  an  overpowering  arma¬ 
ment  displayed  in  sight  of  it.  I  am  no  military 
man,  and  possess  no  authority  beyond  that  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  municipal  laws  of  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  lead  an  army  into  the  field,  if  I  had  one 
at  command ;  and  I  know  still  less  how  to  sur¬ 
render  an  undefended  place,  held,  as  this  is,  at 
the  mercy  of  your  gunners  and  your  mortars. 
To  surrender  such  a  place  were  an  idle  and  un¬ 
meaning  ceremony.  The  city  is  yours  by  the 
power  of  brutal  force,  not  by  my  choice,  or  con¬ 
sent  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  for  you  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  will  be  the  fate  that  awaits  us  here. 
As  to  hoisting  any  flag  other  than  the  flag  of  our 
own  adoption  and  allegiance,  let  me  say  to  you 
that  the  man  lives  not  in  our  midst  whose  hand 
and  heart  would  not  be  paralyzed  at  the  mere 
thought  of  such  an  act ;  nor  could  I  find  in  my 
entire  constituency  so  wretched  and  desperate  a 
renegade  as  would  dare  to  profane  with  his  hand 
the  sacred  emblem  of  our  aspirations. 

Sir,  you  have  manifested  sentiments  which 
would  become  one  engaged  in  a  better  cause  than 
that  to  which  you  have  devoted  your  sword.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  they  spring  from  a  noble 
though  deluded  nature,  and  I  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  emotions  which  inspired  them.  You 
have  a  gallant  people  to  administrate  over  during 
your  occupancy  of  this  city  —  a  people  sensitive 
to  all  that  can  in  the  least  affect  their  dignity  and 
self-respect.  Pray,  sir,  do  not  fail  to  regard  their 
susceptibilities.  The  obligations  which  I  shall 
assume  in  their  name  shall  be  religiously  com¬ 
plied  with.  You  may  trust  their  honor,  though 
you  might  not  count  on  their  submission  to  un¬ 
merited  wrong. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that 
the  people  of  New-Orleans,  while  unable  to  resist 
your  force,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  insult¬ 
ed  by  the  interference  of  such  as  have  rendered 
themselves  odious  and  contemptible  by  their  das¬ 
tardly  desertion  of  our  cause  in  the  mighty  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  -we  are  engaged,  or  such  as  might 
remind  them  too  powerfully  that  they  are  the 
conquered,  and  you  the  conquerors.  Peace  and 
order  may  be  preserved  without  resort  to  mea¬ 
sures  which  I  could  not  at  this  moment  prevent. 
Your  occupying  the  city  does  not  transfer  alle¬ 
giance  from  the  government  of  their  choice  to  one 
which .  they  have  deliberately  repudiated,  and 
they  yield  the  obedience  which  the  conqueror  is 
entitled  to  extort  from  the  conquered. 

Kespectfully,  John  T.  Monroe, 

Mayor. 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Hartford,  ) 

At  Anchor  off  the  City  of  New-Orleans,  April  26. ) 

To  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Hew- Orleans : 

Your  Honor  will  please  give  directions  that  no 
flag  but  that  of  the  United  States  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  fly  in  the  presence  of  this  fleet,  so  long  as 
it  has  the  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  as  all  displays 
of  that  kind  may  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  I 


have  to  request  that  you  will  give  this  communi¬ 
cation  as  general  a  circulation  as  possible. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  D.  G.  Farragut, 

Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

United  States  Flag-Ship  Hartford,  ) 
Off  the  City  of  New-Orleans,  April  26,  1862.  ) 

General  Order. 

Eleven  o’clock  this  morning  is  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  fleet 
to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  great 
goodness  and  mercy  in  permitting  us  to  pass 
through  the  events  of  the  last  two  days  with  so 
little  loss  of  life  and  blood.  At  that  hour  the 
church  pennant  will  be  hoisted  on  every  vessel 
of  the  fleet,  and  their  crews  assembled,  will  in 
humiliation  and  prayer  make  their  acknowledg¬ 
ments  therefor  to  the  Great  Dispenser  of  all  hu¬ 
man  events.  D.  G.  Farragut, 

Flag-Officer  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 

THANKS  TO  COM.  FARRAGUT  AND  HIS  COMMAND. 

Navy  Department,  ) 
Washington,  May  10,  1862.  f 

Sir:  Capt.  Bailey,  your  second  in  command, 
has  brought  to  the  Department  the  official  des¬ 
patches  from  your  squadron,  with  the  trophies 
forwarded  to  the  National  Capitol.  Our  navy, 
fruitful  with  victories,  presents  no  more  signal 
achievement  than  this,  nor  is  there  any  exploit 
surpassing  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of  naval 
warfare.  In  passing  and  eventually  overcoming 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  batteries  above 
and  below  New-Orleans,  destroying  the  barriers 
of  chains,  steam-rams,  fire-rafts,  iron-clad  vessels 
and  other  obstructions,  capturing  from  the  rebel 
forces  the  great  Southern  Metropolis,  and  obtain¬ 
ing  possession  and  control  of  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi,  yourself,  your  officers,  and  our  brave  sailors 
and  marines,  whose  courage  and  daring  bear  his¬ 
toric  renown,  have  now  a  nation’s  gratitude  and 
applause.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  com¬ 
mand  on  your  great  success  in  having  contrib¬ 
uted  so  largely  toward  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  rebellion,  and  in  restoring  again  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  National  Government  and  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  the  important  city  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  its  immediate 
dependencies. 

Your  example  and  its  successful  results,  though 
attended  with  some  sacrifice  of  life  and  loss  of 
ships,  inculcates  the  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
commander  in  war  is  to  take  great  risks  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  ends.  One  and  all, 
officers  and  men,  comprising  your  command,  de¬ 
serve  well  of  their  country. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gideon  Weldes. 

To  Flag-Officer  D.  G.  Farragut, 

Commanding  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  New-Orleans. 

OFFICIAL  REBEL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  official  despatch  is  from  Major- 
General  Lovell  to  Brigadier-General  Duncan,  com¬ 
manding  at  Fort  Jackson : 
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New- Orleans,  April  23,  1862. 

Say  to  your  officers  and  men  that  their  heroic 
fortitude  in  enduring  one  of  the  most  terrific 
bombardments  ever  known,  and  the  courage 
which  they  have  evinced,  will  surely  enable  them 
to  crush  the  enemy  whenever  he  dares  come  from 
under  cover.  Their  gallant  conduct  attracts  the 
admiration  of  all,  and  will  be  recorded  in  history 
as  splendid  examples  for  patriots  and  soldiers. 
Anxious  but  confident  families  and  friends  are 
watching  them  with  firm  reliance,  based  on  their 
gallant  exhibition  thus  far  made,  of  indomitable 
courage  and  great  military  skill.  The  enemy  will 
try  your  powers  of  endurance,  but  we  believe 
with  no  better  success  than  already  experienced. 

M.  Lovell, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

To  Brig. -Gen.  J.  K.  Duncan, 

Commanding  Fort  Jackson. 

Gen.  Duncan’s  reply  to  Major-General  Lovell 
runs  thus : 

Fort  Jackson,  April  23, 1862. 

I  have  to  report  this  morning  same  upon  same. 
The  bombardment  is  still  going  on  furiously. 
They  have  kept  it  up  furiously  by  reliefs  of  three 
divisions.  One  of  their  three  masked  gunboats 
painted  gray,  came  above  the  point  this  morning, 
but  was  struck  and  retreated.  We  are  hopeful, 
in  good  spirits,  and  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high 
praise  of  all  my  officers  and  men.  No  further 
casualties  to  report.  Let  the  people  have  faith 
and  fortitude  and  we  will  not  disgrace  them. 

J.  K.  Duncan, 
Brigadier-General. 

To  Major-General  Mansfield  Lovell, 

Commanding  Department  of  Louisiana. 


Doc.  150. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  COMPANY  H,  FIRST 
MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT. 

near  yorktown,  va.,  APRIL  26,  1862. 

Five  companies  of  Massachusetts  troops  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  splendid  little  action  which  took 
place  this  morning.  One  company  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  charge  on  a  rebel  redoubt,  drove  the  rebels 
away,  killed  quite  a  number,  and  hemmed  in  four¬ 
teen  who  were  taken  prisoners.  The  redoubt  is 
situated  in  front  of  a  piece  of  woods,  and  faces 
an  open  cornfield  to  the  right  of  the  Yorktown 
road'.  It  was  determined  last  evening  to  reduce 
the  work  and  ascertain  what  fortifications  were 
behind,  beyond  the  woods. 

Early  this  morning  three  companies  of  the 
First  Massachusetts  regiment,  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Welles,  and  two  companies  of  the  Eleventh,  un¬ 
der  Major  Tripp,  left  camp  and  arrived  on  the 
ground  just  about  daylight.  Company  A,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wild,  was  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the 
left  across  the  field  to  prevent  a  flank  movement 
of  the  enemy.  Company  I,  Captain  Rand,  was 
held  in  reserve  towards  the  right  near  a  small 
ravine,  while  Company  H,  under  Capt.  Carruth, 
advanced  at  double-quick  across  the  field  and 
charged  upon  the  work.  Led  by  Lieut. -Colonel 


Welles,  they  dashed  ahead  in  the  most  gallant 
manner. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seen  crossing  the  open 
field,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  redoubt,  the  rebels  opened  a  spirited 
fire  from  behind  the  parapet.  In  face  of  this  fire 
the  gallant  little  band  of  sixty  advanced  at  double- 
quick,  with  bayonets  fixed.  Their  comrades  were 
falling  on  the  field  around  them ;  but  not  a  man 
on  our  side  fired  a  gun  until  those  who  charged 
the  redoubt  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  ditch  in  front.  Then  they  discharged  a  volley 
and  the  rebels  retreated.  Although  much  ex¬ 
hausted  jby  the  run  across  the  cornfield,  our  men 
jumped  into  the  ditch  and  climbed  over  the  para¬ 
pet.  Thus  the  work  was  successfully  taken  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Lieut.  Chandler  and  Lieut. -Col.  Welles  were 
>ng  the  first  to  reach  the  fort.  Company  II 
lost  three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  No 
other  casualties  occurred  on  our  side.  Most  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  fell  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  ditch,  which  was  six  or  seven  feet  deep 
and  eight  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  redoubt.  Com¬ 
pany  A  still  held  their  position  as  skirmishers  to 
the  left,  and  subsequently  company  I  was  order¬ 
ed  to  advance  to  support  those  in  front. 

In  the  mean  time  company  A,  Eleventh  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Capt.  Humphrey,  came  forward  to  the 
right  at  double-quick  and  kept  the  rebels  back, 
while  company  G,  Capt.  Allen,  which  had  been 
placed  to  support  a  section  of  our  artillery,  also 
advanced,  and  with  picks  and  shovels  commenced 
destroying  the  redoubt.  Our  artillery  did  not 
fire  a  single  shot.  Presently  the  rebels  opened 
with  their  artillery  from  their  fortifications  to  the 
left.  Our  brave  Massachusetts  boys  fired  away 
into  the  woods,  while  some  of  their  comrades 
were  shovelling  the  earth  from  the  parapet  of  the 
rebel  fort  into  the  ditch  below.  A  little  to  the 
right  of  this  work  there  was  an  opening  through 
the  woods  and  a  clearing  behind,  where  another 
rebel  redoubt  was  situated. 

From  this  the  rebels  poured  forth  a  continuous 
fire,  but  the  skirmishers  from  the  Eleventh  regi¬ 
ment  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left,  covered  by 
the  woods,  and  thus  escaped  the  effect  of  their 
fire.  When  the  attack  was  made  on  our  left  the 
rebels  were  driven  in  confusion  in  every  direction. 
Fourteen  of  them  got  on  a  small  strip  of  ground 
behind  which  was  a  stream  which  they  could  not 
cross.  Hence  they  were  taken  prisoners.  One 
of  them  rushed  out  with  a  white  haversack  on 
his.  musket  and  begged  our  men  not  to  shoot. 
Firing  in  that  direction  ceased  for  a  moment. 
He  said  there  were  thirteen  others  who  wanted 
to  surrender.  Soon  they  appeared,  and  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Fourteen  rebels  were  captured  altogether — one 
sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  a  dozen  privates. 
They  all  belonged  to  company  E,  Nineteenth 
Virginia  regiment.  They  were  a  company  of 
sharpshooters  who  were  on  duty  in  the  fort. 
They  said  they  were  completely  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  when  we  opened  the  attack  there  was 
great  confusion  among  them ;  but  they  were  soon 
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supported  by  other  troops  on  the  right  and  left. 
Our  soldiers  acted  in  the  most  gallant  manner, 
and  were  highly  complimented  by  the  Brigadier- 
General,  who  was  on  the  ground.  The  object  of 
the  movement  having  been  most  successfully  ac¬ 
complished,  our  men  retired  from  the  field  in 
perfect  order. 

When  they  were  retiring  the  rebels  commenced 
a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  forts  to  the  left,  which 
were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards 
distant.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  splendidly 
our  skirmishers  retired  in  the  midst  of  this  hea¬ 
vy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  artillery.  Shells  were 
bursting  all  around  them,  scattering  dirt  over 
many  of  them ;  but  the  regiment  had  been  so 
well  drilled  in  skirmishing  that  this  company 
came  in  cautiously,  without  losing  a  single  man. 
No  one  thought  of  running.  On  the  contrary, 
all  seemed  reluctant  to  leave  the  field  of  action. 

Company  II,  First  Massachusetts,  which  took 
the  principal  part  in  this  splendid  little  action, 
was  one  of  the  three  companies  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  at  Blackburn’s  Ford,  Bull 
Run,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July.  On  that  occa¬ 


sion,  as  on  this,  Lieut. -Col.  Welles  commanded. 
On  that  occasion,  as  on  this,  the  company  lost 
nearly  one  third  its  number  killed  and  wounded. 
Several  who  were  wounded  in  the  first  affair, 
when  they  dashed  down  to  the  stream  in  front 
of  a  fortification,  were  also  wounded  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  charged  on  the  rebel  redoubt. 

Private  Grantman,  who  was  wounded  twice 
in  the  arm  at  Blackburn’s  Ford,  received  three 
wounds  in  the  left  leg,  near  the  groin,  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  is  now  doing  well.  Private  Kingsbury, 
who  was  also  slightly  wounded  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion,  was  wounded  mortally  this  morning.  The 
rebel  prisoners  say  that  several  of  their  killed 
and  wounded  comrades  lay  near  the  stream 
where  they  themselves  were  captured.  The 
following  is  a  complete  list  of  our  killed  and 
wounded : 

Killed — Company  II,  First  Massachusetts. — 
Private  George  A.  Noyes,  Private  Wm.  1).  Smith, 
Walter  B.  Andrews. 

Wounded — Company  H. — Wm.  Grantman,  Al¬ 
len  A.  Kingsbury,  mortally,  George  L.  Stoddard, 
George  H.  Campbell,  Wm.  II.  Montague,  Thomas 
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Chilleck,  Horace  A.  Lamos,  George  H.  Stone, 
Wm.  H.  Lane,  Oliver  0.  Cooper,  Wm.  T.  Wright, 
Jos.  W.  Spooner,  Wm.  P.  Halgreen. 

Company  A. — Thomas  Archer,  slightly  in  the 
face. 

Company  I. — Stephen  Wright,  seriously  in  the 
head,  George  G.  S.  Norris,  slightly  in  the  face. 


Doc.  151. 

THE  FIGHT  AT  NEOSHO,  MO. 

The  following  private  letter  furnishes  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Major  Hubbard’s  gallant  exploit  at 
and  near  Neosho : 

Cassviij,e,  April  2T,  18G2. 

Dear  Mother  and  Sister:  We  left  Cassville 
April  20th,  to  go  on  a  scout  of  three  days,  out 
towards  the  Indian  nation,  having  heard  that 
there  wras  a  band  of  jayhawkers  out  there  with  a 
large  drove  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  etc.,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  citizens  of  Missouri. 
We  travelled  about  thirty  miles  the  first  day,  en¬ 
countering  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them, 
which  we  had  quite  a  chase  after,  taking  some 
five  or  six  prisoners.  We  then  camped  about 
three  miles  north  of  Priceville,  Mo.,  where  we 
staid  till  about  twelve  or  one  o’clock  that  night, 
when  we  started  out  for  their  camp,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  distant.  We  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as 
possible  till  about  twelve  o’clock  the  next  day, 
when  wre  came  up  with  about  twenty  of  them, 
all  of  whom  we  took  prisoners  without  much 
trouble,  killing  one  man,  capturing  also  their 
wagons  and  forty  or  fifty  mules  and  horses. 
One  of  our  companies  was  then  sent  out  to 
scour  around  and  see  if  they  could  observe 
anything.  They  went  about  twelve  miles  from 
camp,  and  the  first  thing  they  knew  they  were 
surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men; 
but  they  cut  their  way  through,  and  got  back  to 
camp  without  losing  a  man.  Major  Hubbard,  in 
command,  took  about  one  hundred  men  the  next 
morning  and  went  back.  When  wre  got  there, 
we  found  about  one  hundred  of  them  all  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  ready  for  us.  The  Major 
gave  the  command  to  charge,  which  we  did, 
when  they  all  broke  and  ran  like  good  fellows, 
without  firing  a  single  shot.  We  run  them 
about  four  miles,  but  they  got  into  the  timber 
and  wre  couldn’t  find  them,  so  we  had  to  give  up 
the  chase  and  started  back  to  the  camp  from 
which  they  ran.  While  going  back,  Doctorman 
and  another  of  our  boys  started  after  three  of 
them  who  were  running  across  the  prairie,  and 
pursued  them  about  throe  miles,  when  they  came 
upon  about  thirty  more,  and  were  taken  prisoners. 
They  ran  them  off'  in  the  timber,  and  wo  could 
not  get  at  them.  We  took  twelve  of  their  men 
prisoners  that  day,  making  in  all  about  fifty. 
The  Major  told  a  captain’s  wife  that  if  they  hurt 
Dock  or  his  fellow-prisoner,  he  would  hang  eyery 
one  of  their  men  he  had  or  could  get. 

We  started  back  for  camp  about  one  o’clock, 
and  got  there  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening. 


On  arriving  we  found  we  were  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  about  two  thousand  men,  includ¬ 
ing  Colonel  Stainwright’s  regiment  of  Indians. 
A\  e  staid  in  camp  all  night,  sleeping  on  our 
arms,  but  they  did  nothing  but  fire  on  our  pick¬ 
ets  three  or  four  times  during  the  night,  just 
enough  to  keep  us  from  sleeping.  They  wound¬ 
ed  one  of  our  pickets,  shooting  him  through  the 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  but  not  breaking  the 
bone.  AA  e  started  for  Cassville  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  having  been  gone  four  days,  but  we  found  it 
a  very  serious  undertaking,  for  we  had  to  fight 
our  way  through.  It  ivas  one  continual  roar  of 
guns  from  the  time  we  started  till  we  reached 
Neosho,  Mo.,  having  literally  cut  our  wvay  through 
two  thousand  men.  Our  force  was  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  men. 
Our  boys  knew  it  was  life  or  death,  and  they 
fought  manfully.  We  had  one  piece  of  artillery 
with  us,  which  we  let  loose  at  them  whenever  we 
could  get  forty  or  fifty  of  them  in  a  bunch.  We 
reached  Neosho  about  five  o’clock,  and  camped 
there  for  the  night,  for  we  were  nearly  tired  out, 
having  had  no  rest  for  two  days  and  three  nights. 
But  we  were  destined  to  a  hai’der  night  than  any 
we  had  yet  experienced. 

The  citizens  told  us  we  would  be  attacked,  but 
we  hardly  believed  it,  as  they  were  all  seccsh  ;• 
but  we  thought  it  well  enough  to  be  on  the  alert, 
and  took  every  precaution  so  as  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised.  AVe  threw  out  very  heavy  pickets,  and 
slept  on  our  arms.  An  alarm  was  given  about 
two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  we  were  all 
out  ready,  expecting  them  every  minute.  We 
stood  in  ranks  until  about  daybreak,  when  we 
concluded  that  they  were  not  going  to  attack  us, 
and  so  broke  ranks  to  find  our  horses  and  get 
our  breakfast.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  we 
laid  down  our  arms,  the  Indian  war  -  whoop 
sounded  right  in  our  midst ,  and  there  they  were. 
They  had  crawled  up  through  the  bushes,  and 
got  right  into  our  camp  before  we  knew  anything 
about  it.  About  fifty  of  our  boys  snatched  up 
their  guns  and  pistols,  and  rushed  right  up  on  to 
them,  and  ran  them  out  of  camp.  They  killed 
one  of  our  men  in  bed.  It  was  a  hard  battle,  but 
we  were  victorious  as  usual.  We  drove  them 
clear  off,  killing  five,  mortally  wounding  one,  and 
wounding  a  great  many,  which  they  carried  off 
with  them.  We  lost  four  men  killed,  three  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded,  and  two  slightly  wounded.  1 
am  among  the  last.  Two  balls  struck  me,  one 
passing  under  the  skin  of  my  left  thigh,  just 
enough  to  draw  blood,  and  the  other  just  over 
my  right  eye,  knocking  me  down,  and  stunning 
me  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  I  am  all  right  now, 
and  on  duty.  My  wounds  never  stopped  me.  1 
followed  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  fired  twelve 
shots  at  them ;  none  of  the  other  boys  firing 
more  than  six  or  seven.  We  killed  two  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Seneca  nation.  There  were  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  hundred  of  them,  and  only 
about  fifty  of  us,  but  our  boys  met  them  face  to 
face,  and  they  couldn' t  stand  the  press. 

AVe  waited  for  them  to  come  back  till  about 
ten  o’clock,  when  wo  thought  it  was  about  time 
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to  start.  We  were  afraid  if  we  staid  till  night, 
they  might  attack  us  again,  and  clean  us  out.  So 
we  started  for  Cassville,  which  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Neosho.  We  travelled  about  ten 
miles,  and  camped  in  a  large  prairie,  so  that  if 
they  attacked  us  we  could  have  a  fair  chance  at 
them;  but  they  never  made  their  appearance. 
V  e  reached  Cassville  last  night  about  five  o’clock, 
having  been  gone  six  days  instead  of  three.  We 
had  taken  about  seventy-five  prisoners,  one  hun¬ 
dred  horses,  twelve  or  fifteen  mules,  and  shot¬ 
guns,  rifles  and  pistols  in  abundance.  We  were 
met  in  town  by  Major  Black,  commanding  the 
Thirty-seventh  Illinois.  They  gave  us  cheer  after 
cheer,  until  the  air  was  rent  with  their  noise. 

I  forgot  to  mention  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  battle.  When  they  charged  on  us,  Lieut. 
Williams,  myself  and  two  others,  were  in  the 
lead.  We  came  to  an  Indian  lying  down,  as  we 
supposed,  wounded,  but  just  as  we  were  about 
to  pass  on,  he  raised  up  and  fired  at  Lieut.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  ball  just  grazing  his  head.  He  turned 
and  shot  the  savage  through  the  head. 

When  they  ran  as  we  charged  on  them,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  ran  down  into  the 
town,  thinking  we  would  not  fire  into  the  town, 
but  they  were  mistaken.  The  Major  ordered  the 
cannon  to  be  loaded  with  round  shot  and  shell 
and  fired  into  them.  The  shot  passed  through 
the  steeple  of  the  church,  and  wounded  some  four 
or  five  of  them.  The  shell  passed  through  a 
smoke-house,  cutting  a  side  of  bacon  in  two,  and 
killing  three  and  wounding  ten  or  twelve  of 
them.  It  came  near  killing  a  woman. 

I  have  some  trophies  which  I  took  on  the  field, 
which  I  will  send  home  by  Lieut.  Brach.  The 
rebel  force  was  headed  by  Cols.  Stainwright  and 
Coffey,  and  Major  Russell.  Yours,  etc.,  W.  R. 


Doc.  152. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  MO.,  RESOLUTIONS. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1862,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  gave  their  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Emancipation  Message  of  President 
Lincoln  in  the  following  resolutions : 

The  people  of  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  in 
mass  meeting  assembled,  appreciating  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Liberty,  as  we  have  enjoyed  and  received 
them  under  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  do  resolve: 

I.  That  we  will  neither  vote  nor  give  our  influ¬ 
ence  for  any  man,  for  any  office,  who  we  know  or 
believe  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  in  favor  of  a  dis¬ 
solution,  nor  who  has  not  been  at  all  times  of  un¬ 
shaken  and  outspoken  loyalty,  nor  who  has  ever 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
authority  of  and  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government,  as  paramount  to  all  other 
authority  or  allegiance ;  nor  will  we  submit,  until 
we  have  exhausted  our  constitutional  and  legal 
means  of  resistance,  to  the  exercise  of  civil  au¬ 
thority  over  us  by  any  man  who  has  ever  coun¬ 
selled,  aided,  or  abetted  the  crime  of  treason 


against  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  resistance  to  the  exercise  of 
lawful  authority  by  the  President,  or  other  offi¬ 
cers  legally  invested  with  authority,  under  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

II.  That  the  people  of  Missouri  are  the  sole 
judges  of  what  local  and  domestic  institutions 
they  require  for  their  peace,  happiness,  and  pros¬ 
perity  as  a  people,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right  we  declare  our  solemn  conviction  that  Ne¬ 
gro  Slavery  is  destructive  of  all  these  llessings. 
We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  a  hearty  sup¬ 
port  of  any  practical  measure  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  and  colonization  of  the  slaves  now 
in  Missouri,  which  may  be  just  and  fair  toward 
the  present  loyal  owners,  and  which  the  law¬ 
makers  of  our  State  may  be  able  to  devise  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  policy  of  President  Lincoln,  as 
announced  in  his  annual  and  recent  messages  to 
Congress. 

III.  That  the  intimate  alliance  of  treason 
with  Slavery  in  Missouri  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
all  loyal  citizens  to  oppose  the  perpetuation  of 
the  latter  with  the  same  vigor  they  seek  the  erad¬ 
ication  of  the  former ;  and  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
ourselves,  our  posterity,  and  the  cause  of  free 
government,  to  demand  such  legal  enactments  as 
will  place  the  institution  of  Slavery  in  Missouri 
upon  a  footing  that  the  public  mind  will  rest  sat¬ 
isfied  of  its  gradual  extinction. 

IV.  That  we  will  neither  vote  nor  give  our  in¬ 
fluence  for  any  man  for  Governor,  or  for  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  who  is  not  pledged  to  the  support  of  a 
proposition  having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a 
legal  barrier  to  the  further  immigration  of  slaves 
into  this  State,  nor  who  is  not  pledged  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  practical,  just,  and  fair  proposition  for 
the  emancipation  and  colonization,  outside  of  the 
Union,  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State. 

V.  That  the  doctrines  and  policy  enunciated  by 
President  Lincoln,  in  his  recent  and  annual  mes¬ 
sages,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  meet  our 
hearty  and  undivided  support;  and  while  we 
deprecate  civil  war,  and  desire  the  smile  of  peace 
to  illumine  our  country  again,  we  feel  that  the 
“  Union  must  be  preserved,”  and  the  war  should 
not  cease  until  the  national  authority  is  practi¬ 
cally  reacknowledged. 

VI.  That  we  recommend  Samuel  T.  Glover, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  State 
as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  invite  them  to 
join  with  us  in  soliciting  him  to  become  a  candi¬ 
date. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 


Doc.  153. 

THE  TENNESSEE  EXPEDITION. 

CINCINNATI  “  COMMERCIAL  ”  ACCOUNT. 

Camp  Shiloh,  Five  Milfs  from  I 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  April  30, 1862.  ) 

On  Sunday  morning,  twenty-seventh  instant, 
Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Wallace  to  make  a  de¬ 
monstration  in  the  neighborhood  of  Purdy,  a 
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town  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  twenty- 
two  miles  distant  from  our  camp,  deriving  a  small 
degree  of  importance  from  its  location  on  the  Mo¬ 
bile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Corinth,  on  a  direct  railroad  line.  It  was 
not  known  when  the  expedition  started  what 
force  the  rebels  had  at  the  point,  but  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  they  had  a  pretty  strong  garrison  there,  and 
were  prepared  to  repel  such  a  cavalry  “dash”  as 
is  ordinarily  made  for  the  destruction  of  railroad 
bridges.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to  send 
a  large  force,  and  to  make  the  attack  partake  of 
the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Seven  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  from  Gen.  Wallace’s  division,  including 
the  Seventy-eighth  and  Twentieth  Ohio,  two  bat¬ 
teries  of  artillery,  and  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh 
Illinois  and  Fifth  Ohio  cavalry,  were  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  by  noon,  with  three  days’  cooked 
rations.  The  preparations  in  the  camp  in  which 
I  chanced  to  be  at  the  time  the  order  was  re¬ 
ceived — the  destination  was  of  course  not  stated 
— were  on  such  an  extensive  scale  that  I  thought 
the  long-expected  movement  against  Corinth  was 
about  to  be  made,  and  without  further  delibera¬ 
tion  resolved  to  proceed  with  Col.  Taylor’s  regi¬ 
ment. 

We  started  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  Wallace,  with 
the  infantry  and  artillery,  in  the  advance.  Our 
road  lay  through  woods,  swamps,  and  ravines, 
over  “corduroy”  bridges  and  across  swollen 
creeks,  through  mud  and  water  of  every  variety 
of  depth  and  thickness.  The  weather  when  we 
left  camp  was  very  fine,  though  very  warm ;  the 
sun  pouring  his  rays  down  upon  us  with  tropical 
vigor,  made  it  uncomfortable  to  ride  and  fatiguing 
to  march,  and  we  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles 
when  the  effect  became  visible  in  the  many  re¬ 
turning  stragglers  from  the  infantry  regiments 
who  lazily  dragged  their  muskets  and  themselves 
in  a  homeward  direction. 

We  passed  a  number  of  very  respectable  resi¬ 
dences,  the  first  of  the  kind  seen  by  this  army 
since  its  occupation  of  Pittsburgh.  They  are  all 
owned  by  wealthy  men,  every  one  of  whom,  we 
learned,  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the  rebel 
cause ;  some  are  in  the  confederate  army,  others 
have  sons  in  it,  and  others  have  contributed  of 
their  means  to  its  support.  A  couple  of  officers 
stopped  at  one  of  the  houses  to  ask  for  a  drink  of 
water.  The  inmates,  an  elderly  woman,  two 
handsome  daughters,  and  a  few  young  contra¬ 
bands,  appeared  very  much  excited  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Federal  warriors.  Before  the  offi¬ 
cers  had  time  to  state  the  peaceful  object  of  their 
visit  to  the  domicil,  the  old  lady  eagerly  exclaim¬ 
ed:  “He  didn’t  want  to  go,  but  they  told  him  he 
must,  or  he’d  be  took  prisoner.”  “We  would 
like  to  get  a  drink  of  water  of  you,  please,”  said 

Capt.  II - ;  “we  are  very  thirsty.”  “Oh! 

yes,  certainly,”  replied  the  agreeably  astonished 
matron.  “  I  thought  as  how  ye  come  after  my 
son,  because  he  was  in  the  Southern  army.”  A 
conversation  followed,  which  resulted  in  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  a  son  of  the  hostess  had  been  drafted 
for  Beauregard’s  army ;  that  he  had  fought  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  on  the 

Yol.  IV.— Doc.  34 


first  day  of  the  battle.  He  was  conveyed  to  Co¬ 
rinth.  His  mother  became  apprized  of  his  condi¬ 
tion,  and  immediately  sought  the  confederate 
military  authorities,  of  whom  she  obtained  a 
“sick  furlough”  for  him.  He  is  now  under  the 
maternal  roof,  but  will  not  survive  his  injuries. 

At  about  six  o’clock  we  halted  in  the  woods, 
midway  between  Pittsburgh  and  Purdy.  After 
an  hour’s  delay  Gen.  Wallace  ordered  the  infan¬ 
try  and  artillery  to  bivouac  for  the  night,  and  the 
cavalry  to  proceed  to  Purdy.  The  General  him¬ 
self  made  his  headquarters  for  the  night  in  a 
neat  frame-house  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
woods  were  soon  illuminated  with  the  great  fires 
the  soldiers  built,  and  around  which  they  gath¬ 
ered  to  pass  away  the  night.  Strong  picket- 
guards  were  stationed  in  every  direction,  so  that 
the  improvised  Federal  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
Tennessee  felt  secure  from  a  rebel  surprise. 

The  cavalry,  numbering  in  all  about  two  thou¬ 
sand,  continued  its  road  to  Purdy.  Col.  Dickey, 
of  the  Fourth  Illinois,  was  in  command.  We 
had  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  riding  since 
five  o’clock,  but  now  our  prospects  changed,  and 
not  for  the  better.  As  evening  changed  into 
night,  the  sky  became  thickly  clouded,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  after  our  second  start,  the  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  The  road  grew  worse 
and  worse  as  we  advanced,  and  the  night  darker 
and  darker  every  hour.  We  had  a  guide,  but  he 
was  a  poor  one,  and  had  less  confidence  in  him¬ 
self  than  we  had  in  him.  We  proceeded,  how¬ 
ever,  making  our  way  by  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
forest  on  either  side  of  us.  The  rain  continued  ; 
at  times  it  was  furious.  A  great  many  of  our 
men  were  unprovided  with  overcoats  or  water¬ 
proof  blankets,  but  the  word  was  forward!  to 
Purdy!  What  was  hitherto  darkness  became 
impenetrable  blackness,  until  we  could  not  dis¬ 
cern  an  object  three  feet  ahead  of  us.  Consider 
two  thousand  mounted  men  now  galloping  along 
a  narrow  road,  now  wading  through  a  black 
swamp,  and  once  or  twice  almost  swimming  a 
swiftly-running  creek,  and  a,ll  of  this  in  the  dark¬ 
est  night  that  any  out  of  the  two  thousand  men 
ever  saw.  The  “  clashing  of  arms  ”  was  for  once 
a  welcome  noise,  and  formed  the  only  guide  by 
which  we  kept  together. 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  we  came  to  a  halt 
about  two  miles  from  Purdy,  Col.  Dickey  fearing, 
and  very  properly,  that  the  whole  party  would 
get  lost  before  morning.  As  it  was,  a  number  of 
our  men  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  keep  up  with  us,  and  had  remained  along  the 
road  behind  us.  A  whole  company  at  one  time 
declared  their  inability  to  proceed,  and  still  it 
rained  harder  than  ever.  After  standing  still  an 
hour  under  the  “  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,” 
“about  face!”  was  ordered,  and  we  started  for 
the  point  where  we  left  the  infantry,  arriving 
there  just  at  daylight. 

Here  the  men  were  ordered  to  dismount  and 
feed  their  horses.  The  effect  of  the  night’s 
“tramp”  was  visible  on  every  countenance. 
Many  of  our  stoutest  and  hardiest  men  “gave 
out”  altogether  and  were  compelled  to  return  to 
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camp  when  morning  came.  Some  of  them  lay 
down  on  the  road-side,  glad  to  seize  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  an  hour’s  “  rest,”  even  thouglf  the  rain 
heat  heavily  on  their  closed  eyelids. 

At  five  o’clock  the  order  was  given  for  us  to 
return — not  to  camp  but  to  Purdy.  Many  of  us 
received  the  order  with  dissatisfaction,  and  some 
obeyed  it  with  reluctance.  Col.  Taylor,  of  the 
Fifth  cavalry,  was  taken  seriously  ill,  (he  was 
quite  unwell  when  he  left  camp,)  and  could  not 
command  his  regiment;  the  Lieut. -Col.  was  also 
compelled  from  sickness  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  returning,  so  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
senior  Major,  E.  G.  Ricker,  an  officer  who  has 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  efficiency  and  valor. 
The  entire  cavalry  force  started  back,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  were  in  Purdy.  They  were  dis¬ 
appointed  to  learn  that  about  one  hundred  rebels 
who  had  garrisoned  the  place,  had  left  just  in 
time  to  save  themselves. 

Col.  Dickey  sent  a  small  force  to  skirmish  two 
miles  below  Purdy,  (there  were  three  thousand 
rebels  at  Bethel,  four  miles  below,)  while  another 
force  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  two  miles 
above  it.  The  work  was  accomplished ;  the 
bridge  was  torn  up,  and  the  connection  between 
Purdy  and  Corinth  completely  destroyed.  While 
the  men  were  at  work  a  locomotive  with  four 
men — two  officers,  one  engineer,  and  a  fireman — 
came  from  Bethel  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  should  have  said  that  our  men  had  cut 
their  telegraph  wires  also ;  this  caused  the  alarm 
at  Bethel.  Our  skirmishers  withdrew,  let  the 
locomotive  pass  by  to  where  the  road  was  torn 
up,  and  then  issued  forth  to  demand  a  “  surren¬ 
der.”  The  four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  the 
locomotive  destroyed,  and  thus  ended  the  expe¬ 
dition.  None  of  our  men  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  but  I  fear  many  of  them  will  die  from  the 
exposure  to  inclement  weather  and  the  fatigue  of 
the  trip  experienced  by  all. 

The  cavalry  returned  to  camp  last  night ;  the 
infantry  and  artillery  this  morning.  After  what 
we  have  gone  through,  our  leaky  tents  appear  to 
us  like  metropolitan  hotels.  I  will  speak  for 
myself,  and  say  I  want  no  more  expedition  for 
several  days  to  come.  Mack. 


Doc.  154. 

FIGHT  AT  BRIDGEPORT,  ALA. 

GENERAL  MITCIIEL’S  DESPATCH. 

IIdntsville,  Ala.,  April  30, 1SG2. 

lion.  Edwin  M.  Stanton ,  Secretary  of  War : 

On  yesterday,  the  enemy  having  cut  our  wires, 
and  attacked  during  the  night  one  of  our  bri¬ 
gades,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  head  in  person  an 
expedition  against  Bridgeport. 

I  started  by  a  train  of  cars  in  the  morning,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  aditional  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
two  companies  of  cavalry. 

I  found  that  our  pickets  had  engaged  the  en¬ 
emy’s  pickets  four  miles  from  Bridgeport,  and  I 


after  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  we  lost  one 
man  killed,  drove  them  across  a  stream,  whose 
railway -bridge  I  had  burnt. 

With  four  companies  of  infantry,  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  dragged  by  hand,  and  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  at  three  p.m.  we  advanced  to  the  burnt 
bridge,  and  opened  our  fire  upon  the  enemy’s 
pickets  on  the  other  side,  thus  producing  the 
impression  that  our  advance  would  be  by  the 
railway. 

This  accomplished,  the  entire  force  was  thrown 
across  the  country  about  a  mile,  and  put  on  the 
road  leading  from  Stevenson  to  Bridgeport. 

The  whole  column  now  advanced  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.  Our  cavalry  scouts  attacked  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  forced  them  from  the  Bridgeport 
road. .  We  thus  succeeded  in  making  a  complete 
surprise,  and  deliberately  formed  our  line  of  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  crest  of  a  wooded  hill,  within  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  works  constructed  to  defend 
the  bridge. 

At  our  first  fire,  the  guards  broke  and  ran. 
They  attempted  to  blow  up  the  main  bridge,  but 
failed.  They  then  attempted  to  fire  the  further 
extremity,  but  volunteers,  at  my  call,  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  face  of  their  fire,  and  saved  the 
bridge  from  the  island;  to  the  main  shore  we 
could  not  save  it.  It  is  of  small  moment,  its 
length  being  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

Prisoners  taken  report  that  five  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  eighteen  hundred  cavalry,  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  bridge. 

The  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  now  occupy 
Huntsville  in  perfect  security,  while  all  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  north  of  Tennessee  River,  floats  no  flag 

but  that  of  the  Union.  ...  ,r 

O.  M.  Mitchel, 

Brig. -General  Commanding  Third  Division. 

CHICAGO  “TRIBUNE”  ACCOUNT. 

Bridgeport,  Ala.,  April  30, 1802. 

Gen.  Mitchel  has  finished  his  campaign  by  the 
complete  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  forces 
of  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  at  this  place,  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  which  you  have  doubtless  had  by 
telegraph.  On  Tuesday  the  march  began,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Mitchel,  who  had  come  up, 
and  we  pushed  eastward,  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  dragging  two  pieces  of  artillery  by  hand, 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  at  the  least. 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday — Sunday — that  we  came  upon  the  en¬ 
emy’s  pickets,  three  miles  from  Bridgeport.  They 
were  stationed  on  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  the 
bridge  across  it  having  been  burned,  and  we  soon 
found  they  were  supported  by  an  infantry  and 
two  cavalry  regiments,  the  former  of  which  came 
up,  and  engaged  our  advance,  the  Thirty-third 
Ohio.  This  regiment  was  the  only  one  which 
appeared  to  the  sight  of  the  rebels,  and  after  half 
an  hour’s  work  they  fell  back  unpursued,  as  no 
means  were  had  by  the  rebels  for  crossing  the 
stream. 

Gen.  Mitchel,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  de¬ 
tour  to  the  left,  with  his  whole  force,  and  after 
marching  a  mile,  came  upon  a  road  which  led 
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to  Bridgeport.  He  immediately  started  for  this 
point,  and  after  an  hour’s  weary  march,  approach¬ 
ed  the  rebel  fortifications,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee.  This  march  was  one  of  incredible  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger.  General  Mitchel  was  placing 
himself,  with  five  regiments  of  infantry,  two  com¬ 
panies  of  cavalry,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  be¬ 
tween  two  divisions  of  the  enemy,  much  stronger 
combined  than  himself.  Had  he  been  defeated, 
he  could  not  have  managed  to  retreat — it  would 
have  been  an  utter  impossibility. 

We  halted  at  six  o’clock,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
and  the  column  deployed  right  and  left,  and 
formed  into  line  of  battle,  where  they  stood  hid 
from  the  enemy  by  the  hill.  The  artillery  stood 
in  the  centre,  the  Thirty-third  and  Second  Ohio 
on  the  right,  with  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  and 
Twenty-first  Ohio  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  form¬ 
ed  in  line,  the  whole  column  advanced,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  looked  down  upon  the  en¬ 
emy.  Again  they  came  to  a  halt.  Peering  above 
the  top  of  the  hill,  I  saw  the  whole  of  the  rebel 
force  below  the  hill,  in  their  intrenchments. 

The  setting  sun  glistened  on  thousands  of 
stacked  guns,  and  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
The  men  had  evidently  been  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  at  the  first  alarm,  but  when  it  had  ceased, 
they  stacked  arms,  and  were  now  engaged  in  eat¬ 
ing  supper.  Capt.  Loomis,  when  the  force  halt¬ 
ed,  stepped  forward,  saw  the  enemy,  calculated 
the  distance,  and  stepped  back  undiscovered. 

In  a  moment  he  had  given  his  orders,  the  can¬ 
non  were  charged  with  canister,  and  moved  to  a 
position  in  which  they  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  main  body.  This  evidently  consisted  of  four 
full  or  parts  of  regiments  of  infantry.  The  first 
warning  which  the  rebels  had  of  their  danger,  or 
of  our  near  approach,  was  the  discharge  of  our 
artillery,  and  the  launching  of  the  terrible  death¬ 
dealing  missiles  in  their  very  midst.  They  sprang 
instantly  to  their  guns,  hundreds,  however,  firing- 
in  every  direction. 

The  main  body  evidently  intended  standing, 
but  a  second  discharge  added  to  the  panic,  and 
the  whole  force  fled  as  our  columns  in  line  march¬ 
ed  to  the  top,  and  began  the  descent  of  the  hill 
on  a  charge  bayonets.  The  frightened  rebels, 
without  a  single  general  discharge,  broke  for  the 
river,  and  quickly  crossed  the  bridge.  When 
we  reached  the  works  of  the  rebels,  they  were 
deserted  —  a  few  dead  and  wounded  alone  re¬ 
maining. 

The  rebels  fled  with  precipitancy,  their  speed 
increasing  as  they  went,  followed  by  the  shells 
of  Captain  Loomis.  They  managed  to  fire  the 
bridge,  and  a  good  portion  of  it  was  destroyed, 
but  the  half  west  of  the  island  was  saved  by 
General  Mitchel’s  personal  exertions.  Having 
reached  the  other  shore,  the  rebels  abandoned 
their  camp  and  stores  on  that  side,  and,  by  the 
whistling  of  a  locomotive,  I  imagine  went  off  at 
railroad  speed. 

Capt.  Loomis  continued  to  throw  shells  after 
them  for  several  rounds,  when,  by  order  of  Gen. 
Mitchel,  he  ran  his  two  pieces  down  the  hill, 
and  placed  them  in  position  to  receive  the  body 


on  the  railroad,  who,  it  was  anticipated,  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  now  already  and 
completely  defeated.  A  second  line  of  battle 
was  formed  in  the  works  of  the  rebels,  and  we 
awaited  for  the  rest  of  the  rebels  to  attack  us. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  short  time  we 
saw  the  infantry  on  a  double-quick,  coming 
through  the  woods,  along  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  cavalry  right  and  left.  They  came  into 
the  open  fields,  and  formed  in  splendid  line  of 
battle.  The  cavalry  looked  magnificent,  and 
came  dashing  along  in  splendid  style.  They  got 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  us,  before  they 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  then  the  artillery 
told  them  of  it. 

The  canister  was  poured  into  them,  and  away 
they  went  in  every  imaginable  direction — infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry  mixed  in  one  conglomerated  mass 
of  frightened  and  flying  humanity.  The  cavalry 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  when  they  had  got  out  of 
artillery  range,  and  the  prisoners  were  being  sent 
in  every  hour,  until  I  lay  down  to  try  to  sleep. 

This  morning  I  find  we  have  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  seventy-two,  and  taken  three  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Mitchel  has  entire  possession  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  from  Bridgeport,  ten  miles  east  of  Steven¬ 
son,  west  to  Huntsville,  thence  south  to  Decatur, 
north  to  Athens,  and  in  a  month  will  have  the 
railroad  lines  running  to  Nashville,  via  Columbia, 
from  Decatur,  and  via  Murfreesboro  from  Ste¬ 
venson. 


Doc.  155. 

ATROCITIES  AT  BULL  RUN,  YA. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Present  War  made  the  following  report  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  : 

On  the  first  day  of  April  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  following  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  the  War : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  be  directed  to  collect  the 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  barbarous  treatment 
by  the  rebels,  at  Manassas,  of  the  remains  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  killed 
in  battle  there ;  and  that  the  said  select  commit¬ 
tee  also  inquire  into  the  fact  whether  the  Indian 
savages  have  been  employed  by  the  rebels,  in 
their  military  service,  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  how  such  warfare  has 
been  conducted  by  said  savages. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in 
this  resolution,  your  committee  have  the  honor 
to  report  that  they  examined  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  whose  testimony  is  herewith  submitted. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Parker,  who  was  captured  at 
Falling  Waters,  Va.,  testifies  that  he  was  kept  in 
close  confinement,  denied  exercise,  and  with  a 
number  of  others,  huddled  up  in  a  room ;  that 
their  food,  generally  scant,  was  always  bad,  and 
sometimes  nauseous ;  that  the  wounded  had  nei- 
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ther  medical  attention  nor  humane  treatment, 
and  that  many  of  these  latter  died  from  sheer 
neglect ;  that  five  of  the  prisoners  were  shot  by 
the  sentries  outside,  and  that  he  saw  one  man, 
Tibhitts,  of  the  New-York  Twenty-seventh  regi¬ 
ment,  shot  as  he  was  passing  his  window,  on  the 
eighth  of  November,  and  that  he  died  of  the 
wound  on  the  twelfth.  The  perpetrator  of  this 
foul  murder  was  subsequently  promoted  by  the 
rebel  government. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Homiston,  surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth 
New-York  or  Brooklyn  regiment,  captured  at 
Bull  Run,  testifies  that  when  he  solicited  permis¬ 
sion  to  remain  on  the  field  and  to  attend  to 
wounded  men,  some  of  whom  were  in  a  help¬ 
less  and  painful  condition,  and  suffering  for 
water,  he  was  brutally  refused.  They  offered 
him  neither  water  nor  anything  in  the  shape 
of  food.  He  and  his  companions  stood  in  the 
streets  of  Manassas,  surrounded  by  a  threaten¬ 
ing  and  boisterous  crowd,  and  were  afterward 
thrust  into  an  old  building,  and  left,  without  sus¬ 
tenance  or  covering,  to  sleep  on  the  hare  floor. 
It  was  only  when  faint  and  without  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  that  some  cold  bacon  was 
grudgingly  given  to  them.  When,  at  last,  they 
were  permitted  to  go  to  the  relief  of  our  wounded, 
the  secession  surgeon  would  not  allow  them  to 
perform  operations,  but  intrusted  the  wounded 
to  his  young  assistants,  “some  of  them  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  what  they  attempted  to 
do  than  an  apothecary’s  clerk.”  And  further, 
“that  these  inexperienced  surgeons  performed 
operations  upon  our  men  in  a  most  horrible 
manner,  some  of  them  were  absolutely  fright¬ 
ful.”  “When,”  he  adds,  “I  asked  Doctor  Dar¬ 
by  to  allow  me  to  amputate  the  leg  of  Corporal 
Prescott,  of  our  regiment,  and  said  that  the  man 
must  die  if  it  were  not  done,  he  told  me  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  do  it.”  While  Dr.  Homis¬ 
ton  was  waiting,  he  says  a  secessionist  came 
through  the  room  and  said :  “  They  are  operating 
upon  one  of  the  Yankee’s  legs  up-stairs.”  “I 
went  up  and  found  that  they  had  cut  off  Pres¬ 
cott’s  leg.  The  assistants  were  pulling  on  the 
flesh  at  each  side,  trying  to  get  flap  enough  to 
cover  the  bone.  They  had  sawed  off  the  bone 
without  leaving  any  of  the  flesh  to  form  the  flaps 
to  cover  it ;  and  with  all  the  force  they  could 
use  they  could  not  get  flap  enough  to  cover  the 
bone.  They  were  then  obliged  to  saw  off  about 
an  inch  more  of  the  bone,  and  even  then,  when 
they  came  to  put  in  the  sutures  (the  stitches) 
they  could  not  approximate  the  edges  within  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  each  other  ;  of  course, 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  swelling,  the  stitches 
tore  out  and  the  bone  stuck  through  again.  Dr. 
Swalin  tried  afterward  to  remedy  it  by  perform¬ 
ing  another  operation,  but  Prescott  had  become 
so  debilitated  that  he  did  not  survive.”  Corporal 
Prescott  was  a  young  man  of  high  position,  and 
had  received  a  very  liberal  education. 

The  same  witness  describes  the  sufferings  of 
the  wounded  after  the  battle  as  inconceivably 
horrible ;  with  bad  food,  no  covering,  no  water. 
They  were  lying  upon  the  floor  as  thickly  as  they 


could  he  laid.  “  There  was  not  a  particle  of  light 
in  the  house  to  enable  us  to  move  among  them.” 
Deaf  to  all  his  appeals,  they  continued  to  refuse 
water  to  these  suffering  men,  and  he  was  only  en¬ 
abled  to  procure  it  by  setting  cups  under  the  eaves 
to  catch  the  rain  that  was  falling,  and  in  this  way 
he  spent  the  night,  catching  the  water  and  con¬ 
veying  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink.  As  there  was 
no  light,  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to,  avoid  stepping  on  their  wounded 
limbs  :  and,  he  adds  :  “  It  is  not  a  wonder  that 
next  morning  we  found  that  several  had  died 
during  the  night.”  The  young  surgeons,  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  hacking  and  butchering  these 
brave  defenders  of  our  country’s  flag,  were  not,  it 
would  seem,  permitted  to  perform  any  operations 
upon  the  rebel  wounded.  “  Some  of  our  wound¬ 
ed,”  says  this  witness,  “  were  left  lying  upon  the 
battle-field  until  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday 
morning.  When  brought  in,  their  wounds  were 
completely  alive  with  larvae  deposited  there  by 
the  flies,  having  lain  out  through  all  the  rain-storm 
of  Monday,  and  the  hot,  sultry  sunshine  of  Tues¬ 
day.”  The  dead  lay  upon  the  field  unburied  for 
five  days ;  and  this  included  men  not  only  of  his 
own,  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  but  of  other  regi¬ 
ments.  This  witness  testifies  that  the  rebel  dead 
were  carried  off  and  interred  decently.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  whether  the  confederates 
themselves  were  not  also  destitute  of  medicine, 
he  replied:  “They  could  not  have  been,  for 
they  took  all  ours,  even  to  our  surgical  instru¬ 
ments.”  He  received  none  of  the  attention  from 
the  surgeons  on  the  other  side,  “which,”  to  use 
his  own  language,  “  I  should  have  shown  to  them 
had  our  position  been  reversed.” 

The  testimony  of  William  F.  Swalm,  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  New-York  regiment, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sudley’s  Church,  con¬ 
firms  the  statement  of  Dr.  Homiston  in  regard  to 
the  brutal  operations  on  Corporal  Prescott.  He 
also  states  that  after  he  himself  had  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Richmond,  when  seated  one  day  with 
his  feet  on  the  window-sill,  the  sentry  outside 
called  to  him  to  take  them  in,  and  on  looking  out 
he  saw  the  sentry  with  his  musket  cocked  and 
pointed  at  him,  and  withdrew  in  time  to  save  his 
life.  He  gives  evidence  of  the  careless,  heartless, 
and  cruel  manner  in  which  the  surgeons  operated 
upon  our  men.  Previous  to  leaving  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  battle,  he 
saw  some  of  the  Union  soldiers  unburied  on  the 
field,  and  entirely  naked.  Walking  around  were 
a  great  many  women,  gloating  over  the  horrid 
sight. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  of  one  of  the  New- 
York  regiments,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Swalm. 

“  When  getting  into  his  ambulance  to  look  after 
his  own  wounded  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  re¬ 
bels.  When  he  told  them  who  he  was,  they  said 
they  would  take  a  parting  shot  at  him,  which 
they  did,  wounding  him  in  the  leg.  He  had  his 
hoots  on,  and  his  spurs  on  his  boots,  and  as  they 
drove  along  his  spurs  would  catch  in  the  tail¬ 
board  of  the  ambulance,  causing  him  to  shriek 
with  agony.”  An  officer  rode  up,  and,  placing 
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his  pistol  to  his  head,  threatened  to  shoot  him  if 
he  continued  to  scream.  This  was  on  Sunday, 
the  day  of  the  battle. 

One  of  the  most  important  witnesses  was  Gen. 
James  B.  Ricketts,  well  known  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country,  lately  promoted  for 
his  daring  and  self-sacrificing  courage.  After 
having  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
he  was  captured,  and  as  he  lay  helpless  on  his 
back,  a  party  of  rebels  passing  him  cried  out : 
“  Knock  out  his  brains,  the  d — d  Yankee.”  He 
met  Gen.  Beauregard,  an  old  acquaintance,  only 
a  year  his  senior  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  where  both  were  educated.  He  had 
met  the  rebel  General  in  the  South  a  number  of 
times.  By  this  head  of  the  rebel  army,  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  he  was  told  that  his  (Gen.  Rick¬ 
etts’s)  treatment  would  depend  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  extended  to  the  rebel  privateers.  His  first 
lieutenant,  Ramsey,  who  was  killed,  was  stripped 
of  every  article  of  his  clothing  but  his  socks,  and 
left  naked  on  the  field.  He  testified  that  those 
of  our  wounded  wTho  died  in  Richmond  were 
buried  in  the  negro  burying-ground  among  the 
negroes,  and  were  put  into  the  earth  in  the  most 
unfeeling  manner.  The  statement  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  how  the  prisoners  were  treated  is 
fully  confirmed  by  Gen.  Ricketts.  He  himself, 
while  in  prison,  subsisted  mainly  upon  what  he 
purchased  with  his  own  money,  the  money 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife.  “We  had,”  he 
says,  “  what  they  called  bacon  soup— soup  made 
of  boiled  bacon,  the  bacon  being  a  little  rancid— 
which  you  could  not  possibly  eat ;  and  that  for 
a  man  whose  system  was  being  drained  by  a 
wound  is  no  diet  at  all.”  In  reply  to  a  question 
whether  he  had  heard  anything  about  our  pri¬ 
soners  being  shot  by  the  rebel  sentries,  he  an¬ 
swered  :  “  Yes,  a  number  of  our  men  were  shot. 
In  one  instance  two  were  shot ;  one  was  killed 
and  the  other  wounded,  by  a  man  who  rested  his 
gun  on  the  window-sill  while  he  capped  it.” 

Gen.  Ricketts,  in  reference  to  his  having  been 
held  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  privateers, 
states  :  “  I  considered  it  bad  treatment  to  be  se¬ 
lected  as  a  hostage  for  a  privateer,  when  I  was  so 
lame  that  I  could  not  walk,  and  while  my  wounds 
were  still  open  and  unhealed.  At  this  time  Gen. 
Winder  came  to  see  me.  He  had  been  an  officer 
in  my  regiment’,  I  had  known  him  for  twenty- 
odd  years.  It  was  on  the  ninth  of  November  that 
he  came  to  see  me.  He  saw  that  my  wounds 
were  still  unhealed ;  he  saw  my  condition ;  but 
that  very  day  he  received  an  order  to  select  hos¬ 
tages  for  the  privateers,  and  notwithstanding  he 
knew  my  condition,  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the 
tenth  of  November,  I  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
hostages.” 

“  I  heard,”  he  continues,  “  of  a  great  many  of 
our  prisoners  who  had  been  bayoneted  and  shot. 
I  saw  three  of  them — two  that  had  been  bay¬ 
oneted,  and  one  of  them  shot.  One  was  named 
Louis  Francis,  of  the  New-York  Fourteenth. 
He  had  received  fourteen  bayonet  wounds — one 
through  his  privates  —  and  he  had  one  wound 
very  much  like  mine,  on  the  knee,  in  consequence 


of  which  his  leg  was  amputated  after  twelve  weeks 
had  passed ;  and  I  would  state  here  that  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  case,  when  it  was  determined  to  am¬ 
putate  his  leg,  I  heard  Dr.  Peachy,  the  rebel  sur¬ 
geon,  remark  to  one  of  his  young  assistants,  ‘  I 
won’t  be  greedy ;  you  may  do  it ;’  and  the  young 
man  did  it.  I  saw  a  number  in  my  room,  many 
of  whom  had  been  badly  amputated.  The  flaps 
over  the  stump  were  drawn  too  tight,  and  some 
of  the  bones  protruded. 

“A  man  by  the  name  of  Prescott  (the  same 
referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Surgeon  Homis- 
ton)  was  amputated  twice,  and  was  then,  I  think, 
moved  to  Richmond  before  the  taps  were  healed. 
Prescott  died  under  this  treatment.  I  heard  a 
rebel  doctor  on  the  steps  below  my  room  say, 
‘that  he  wished  he  could  take  out  the  hearts  of 
the  d — d  Yankees  as  easily  as  he  could  take  off 
their  legs.’  Some  of  the  Southern  gentlemen 
treated  me  very  handsomely.  Wade  Hampton, 
who  was  opposed  to  my  battery,  came  to  see  me 
and  behaved  like  a  generous  enemy.” 

It  appears,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  re¬ 
bellion,  that  Gen.  Ricketts  was  visited  by  his 
wife,  who,  having  first  heard  that  he  was  killed 
in  battle,  afterwards  that  he  was  alive  but  wound¬ 
ed,  travelled  under  great  difficulties  to  Manassas 
to  see  her  husband.  He  says  :  “  She  had  almost 
to  fight  her  way  through,  but  succeeded  finally 
in  reaching  me  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 
There  were  eight  persons  in  the  Lewis  House,  at 
Manassas,  in  the  room  where  1  lay,  and  my  wife, 
for  two  weeks,  slept  in  that  room,  on  the  floor  by 
my  side,  without  a  bed.  When  we  got  to  Rich¬ 
mond  there  were  six  of  us  in  a  room,  among 
them  Col.  Wilcox,  who  remained  with  us  until 
he  was  taken  to  Charleston.  There  wo  were  all 
in  one  room.  There  was  no  door  to  it.  It  was 
much  as  it  would  be  here  if  you  should  take  off 
the  doors  of  this  committee-room,  and  then  fill 
the  passage  with  wounded  soldiers.  In  the  hot 
summer  months  the  stench  from  their  wounds, 
and  from  the  utensils  they  used,  was  fearful. 
There  was  no  privacy  at  all,  because  there  being- 
no  door,  the  room  could  not  be  closed.  We  were 
there  as  a  common  show.  Col.  Wilcox  and  my¬ 
self  were  objects  of  interest,  and  were  gazed  upon 
as  if  we  were  a  couple  of  savages.  The  people 
would  come  in  there  and  say  all  sorts  of  things 
to  us  and  about  us,  until  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
them  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  had  nothing  to 
say.  On  our  way  to  Richmond,  when  we  reached 
Gordonsville,  many  women  crowded  around  the 
cars,  and  asked  my  wife  if  she  cooked,  if  she 
washed,  how  she  got  there.  Finally,  Mrs.  Ricketts 
appealed  to  the  officer  in  charge,  and  told  him 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  that  we  should  be 
subjected  to  tins  treatment,  and  if  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  she  would  make  it  known  to  the  author¬ 
ities.  General  Johnson  took  my  wife’s  carriage 
and  horses  at  Manassas,  kept  them,  and  has  them 
yet  for  aught  I  know.  When  I  got  to  Richmond, 
I  spoke  to  several  gentlemen  about  this,  and  so 
did  Mrs.  Ricketts.  They  said,  of  course,  the  car¬ 
riage  and  horses  should  be  returned ;  but  they 
never  were.  There  is  one  debt,”  says  this  gal- 
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lant  soldier,  “that  I  desire  very  much  to  pay, 
and  nothing  troubles  me  so  much  now  as  the  fact 
that  my  wounds  prevent  me  from  entering  upon 
active  service  at  once.” 

The  case  of  Louis  Francis,  who  was  terribly 
wounded  and  maltreated,  and  lost  a  leg,  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Gen.  Ricketts  ;  but  the  testimony  of 
Francis  himself  is  startling.  He  was  a  private  in 
the  New-York  Fourteenth  regiment.  He  says  : 
“  I  was  attacked  by  two  rebel  soldiers,  and 
wounded  in  the  right  knee  with  the  bayonet.  As 
I  lay  on  the  sod  they  kept  bayoneting  me  until  I 
received  fourteen  wounds.  One  then  left  me,  the 
other  remaining  over  me,  when  a  Union  soldier 
coming  up,  shot  him  in  the  breast,  and  he  fell 
dead.  I  lay  on  the  ground  till  ten  o’clock  next 
day.  I  was  then  removed  in  a  wagon  to  a  build¬ 
ing  ;  my  wounds  examined  and  partially  dressed. 

“  On  the  Saturday  following  we  were  carried  to 
Manassas,  and  from  there  to  the  general  hospital 
at  Richmond.  My  leg  having  partially  mortified, 
I  consented  that  it  should  be  amputated,  which 
operation  was  performed  by  a  young  man.  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  allow  Dr.  Swalm  to  be 
present,  for  I  wanted  one  Union  man  there  if  I 
died  under  the  operation.  The  stitches  and  the 
band  slipped  from  neglect,  and  the  bone  protrud¬ 
ed  ;  and  about  two  weeks  after,  another  operation 
was  performed,  at  which  time  another  piece  of 
the  thigh-bone  was  sawed  off.  Six  weeks  after 
the  amputation,  and  before  it  healed,  I  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  tobacco-factory.” 

Two  operations  were  subsequently  performed 
on  Francis  —  one  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  one  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.—  after  his  release  from  captivity. 

Revolting  as  these  disclosures  are,  it  was  when 
the  committee  came  to  examine  witnesses  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  treatment  of  our  heroic  dead  that  the 
fiendish  spirit  of  the  rebel  leaders  was  most  pro¬ 
minently  exhibited.  Daniel  Bixby,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  testifies  that  he  went  out  in  company  with 
G.  A.  Smart,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  went  to 
search  for  the  body  of  his  brother,  who  fell  at 
Blackburn’s  Ford  in  the  action  of  the  eighteenth 
of  July.  They  found  the  grave.  The  clothes 
were  identified  as  those  of  his  brother  on  account 
of  some  peculiarity  in  the  make,  for  they  had 
been  made  by  his  mother  ;  and,  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  them,  other  clothes  made  by  her  were  taken, 
that  they  might  compare  them. 

“We  found  no  head  in  the  grave,  and  no  bones 
of  any  kind  —  nothing  but  the  clothes  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  flesh.  We  found  the  remains  of  three 
other  bodies  all  together.  The  clothes  were 
there ;  some  flesh  was  left,  but  no  bones.”  The 
witness  also  states  that  Mrs.  Pierce  Butler,  who 
lives  near  the  place,  said  that  she  had  seen  the 
rebels  boiling  portions  of  the  bodies  of  our  dead 
in  order  to  obtain  their  bones  as  relics.  They 
could  not  wait  for  them  to  decay.  She  said  that 
she  had  seen  drumsticks  made  of  “  Yankee  shin¬ 
bones,”  as  they  called  them.  Mrs.  Butler  also 
stated  that  she  had  seen  a  skull  that  one  of  the 
New-Orleans  artillery  had,  which,  he  said,  he  was 
going  to  send  home  and  have  mounted,  and  that 


he  intended  to  drink  a  brandy-punch  out  of  it 
the  day  he  was  married. 

Frederick  Scholes,  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
testified  that  he  proceeded  to  the  battle-field  of 
Bull  Run,  on  the  fourth  of  this  month,  (April,)  to 
find  the  place  where  he  supposed  his  brother’s 
body  was  buried.  Mr.  Scholes,  who  is  a  man  of 
unquestioned  character,  by  his  testimony  fully 
confirms  the  statements  of  other  witnesses.  He 
met  a  free  negro,  named  Simon  or  Simons,  who 
stated  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  rebel 
soldiers  to  exhibit  the  bones  of  the  Yankees. 
“  I  found,”  he  says,  “  in  the  bushes  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  part  of  a  Zouave  uniform,  with  the 
sleeve  sticking  out  of  the  grave,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pantaloons.  Attempting  to  pull  it  up,  I  saw 
the  two  ends  of  the  grave  were  still  unopened, 
but  the  middle  had  been  prised  up,  pulling  up 
the  extremities  of  the  uniform  at  some  places, 
the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  in  another,  and  a  portion 
of  the  pantaloons.”  Dr.  Swalm  (one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons,  whose  testimony  has  already  been  re¬ 
ferred  to)  pointed  out  the  trenches  where  the 
secessionists  had  buried  their  own  dead,  and,  on 
examination,  it  appeared  that  their  remains  had 
not  been  disturbed  at  all.  Mr.  Scholes  met  a 
free  negro,  named  Hampton,  who  resided  near 
the  place,  and  when  he  told  him  the  manner  in 
which  these  bodies  had  been  dug  up,  he  said  he 
knew  it  had  been  done,  and  added  that  the  rebels 
had  commenced  digging  bodies  two  or  three  days 
after  they  were  buried,  for  the  purpose,  at  first, 
of  obtaining  the  buttons  oft’  their  uniforms,  and 
that  afterwards  they  disinterred  them  to  get  their 
bones.  He  said  they  had  taken  rails  and  pushed 
the  ends  down  in  the  centre  under  the  middle  of 
the  bodies,  and  prised  them  up. 

“  The  information  of  the  negroes  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Lewis  corroborated  fully  the  statement 
of  this  man  Hampton.  They  said  that  a  good 
many  of  the  bodies  had  been  stripped  naked  on 
the  field  before  they  were  buried,  and  that  some 
were  buried  naked.  I  went  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  house 
and  spoke  to  him  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
bodies  had  been  disinterred.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  infamous,  and  condemned  principally  the 
Louisiana  Tigers,  of  Gen.  Wheat’s  division.  He 
admitted  that  our  wounded  had  been  very  badly 
treated.”  In  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Swalm  and  Dr.  Homiston,  this  witness  avers 
that  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  a  number  of  instances 
of  men  who  had  been  murdered  by  bad  surgical 
treatment. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  afraid  that  a  pestilence  would 
break  out  in  consequence  of  the  dead  being  left 
unburied,  and  stated  that  he  had  gone  and  warned 
the  neighborhood  and  had  the  dead  buried,  send¬ 
ing  his  own  men  to  assist  in  doing  so.  “  On 
Sunday  morning,  (yesterday,)  I  went  out  in  search 
of  my  brother’s  grave.  We  found  the  trench, 
and  dug  for  the  bodies  below.  They  were  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  to  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  had 
been  hustled  in  in  any  way.  In  one  end  of  the 
trench  we  found,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man 
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which  had  evidently  been  dug  up  after  the  burial. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  trench,  we  found  the 
shin-bone  of  a  man  which  had  been  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  and  split.  The  bodies  at  the  ends 
had  been  prised  up. 

“  While  digging  there  a  party  of  soldiers  came 
along  and  showed  us  a  part  of  a  shin-bone  five 
or  six  inches  long,  which  had  the  end  sawed  otf. 
They  said  they  had  found  it,  among  many  other 
pieces,  in  one  of  the  cabins  the  rebel  had  desert¬ 
ed.  From  the  appearance  of  it,  pieces  had  been 
sawed  off  to  make  finger-rings.  As  soon  as  the 
negroes  noticed  this  they  said  that  the  rebels  had 
had  rings  made  of  the  bones  of  our  dead,  and 
that  they  had  them  for  sale  in  their  camps. 
When  Dr.  Swalm  saw  the  bone  he  said  it  was  a 
part  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  man.  The  soldiers 
represented  that  there  were  lots  of  these  bones 
scattered  through  the  rebel  huts  sawed  into 
rings,”  etc.  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  negroes  all  spoke 

I  of  Col.  James  Cameron’s  body,  and  knew  that  “it 
had  been  stripped,  and  also  where  it  had  been 
buried.”  Mr.  Scholes,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
one  of  the  committee,  described  the  different 
treatment  extended  to  the  Union  soldiers  anc 
the  rebel  dead.  The  latter  had  little  headboards 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  respective  graves  and 
marked ;  none  of  them  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  disturbed. 

The  evidence  of  that  distinguished  and  patri¬ 
otic  citizen,  Hon.  William  Sprague,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  confirms  and  fortifies 
some  of  the  most  revolting  statements  of  former 
witnesses.  His  object  in  visiting  the  battle-field 
was  to  recover  the  bodies  of  Col.  Slocum  and 
Major  Ballou,  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiment.  He 
took  out  with  him  several  of  his  own  men  to 
identify  the  graves.  On  reaching  the  place  he 
states  that:  “We  commenced  digging  for  the 
bodies  of  Col.  Slocum  and  Major  Ballou  at  the 
spot  pointed  out  to  us  by  these  men  who  had 
been  in  the  action.  While  digging,  some  negro 
women  came  up  and  asked  whom  we  were  look¬ 
ing  for,  and  at  the  same  time  said  that  4  Col.  Slo- 
gun  ’  had  been  dug  up  by  the  rebels,  by  some 
men  of  a  Georgia  regiment,  his  head  cut  off,  and 
his  body  taken  to  a  ravine  thirty  or  forty  yards 
below,  and  there  burned.  We  stopped  digging 
and  went  to  the  spot  designated,  where  we  found 
coals,  and  ashes,  and  bones,  mingled  together. 

A  little  distance  from  there  we  found  a  shirt  (still 
buttoned  at  the  neck)  and  a  blanket  with  large 
quantities  of  hair  upon  it,  everything  indicating 
the  burning  of  a  body  there.  We  returned  and 
dug  down  at  the  spot  indicated  as  the  grave  of 
Major  Ballou,  but  found  no  body  there  ;  but  at 
the  place  pointed  out  as  the  grave  where  Col. 
Slocum  was  buried,  we  found  a  box,  which,  upon 
being  raised  and  opened,  was  found  to  contain 
the  body  of  Col.  Slocum.  The  soldiers  who  had 
buried  the  two  bodies  -were  satisfied  that  the 
grave  which  had  been  opened,  the  body  taken 
out,  beheaded,  and  burned,  was  that  of  Major 
Ballou,  because  it  was  not  in  the  spot  where  Col. 
Slocum  was  buried,  but  rather  to  the  right  of  it.  I 


They  at  once  said  that  the  rebels  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  had  taken  the  body  of  Major  Ballou 
for  that  of  Col.  Slocum.  The  shirt  found  near 
the  place  where  the  body  was  burned  I  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  belonging  to  Major  Ballou,  as  I  had 
been  very  intimate  with  him.  We  gathered  up 
the  ashes  containing  the  portion  of  his  remains 
that  were  left,  and  put  them  in  a  coffin,  together 
with  his  shirt  and  the  blanket  -with  the  hair  left 
upon  it.  After  we  had  done  this  we  went  to  that 
portion  of  the  field  where  the  battle  had  first 
commenced,  and  began  to  dig  for  the  remains  of 
Captain  Tower.  We  brought  a  soldier  with  us 
to  designate  the  place  where  he  was  buried.  He 
had  been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  had  seen 
from  the  window  of  the  house  where  the  Captain 
was  interred.  On  opening  the  ditch  or  trench, 
we  found  it  filled  with  soldiers,  all  buried  with 
their  faces  downward.  On  taking  up  some  four 
or  five,  we  discovered  the  remains  of  Captain 
Tower,  mingled  with  those  of  the  men.  We 
took  them,  placed  them  in  a  coffin,  and  brought 
them  home.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  member  of  the 
committee,  as  to  whether  he  was  satisfied  that 
they  were  buried  intentionally  with  their  faces 
downward,  Gov.  Sprague’s  answer  was,  “Un¬ 
doubtedly  !  Beyond  all  controversy  !”  and  that 
“  it  was  done  as  a  mark  of  indignity.”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  another  question,  as  to  what  their  object 
could  have  been,  especially  in  regard  to  the  body 
of  Col.  Slocum,  he  replied :  “  Sheer  brutality, 
and  nothing  else.  They  did  it  on  account  of  his 
courage  and  chivalry,  in  forcing  his  regiment, 
fearlessly  and  bravely,  upon  them.  He  destroyed 
about  one  half  of  that  Georgia  regiment,  which  was 
made  up  of  their  best  citizens.”  When  the  inquiry 
was  put,  whether  he  thought  these  barbarities 
were  committed  by  that  regiment,  he  responded  : 

“  By  that  same  regiment,  as  I  was  told.”  While 
their  own  dead  were  buried  with  marble  head 
and  foot-stones,  and  names  upon  them,  ours  were 
buried,  as  I  have  stated,  in  trenches.”  This  emi¬ 
nent  witness  concludes  his  testimony  as  follows  : 

“  I  have  published  an  order  to  my  Second  regi¬ 
ment,  to  which  these  officers  were  attached,  that 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  what  they  shall  do 
unless  they  give  an  account  of  one  rebel  killed 
for  each  of  their  own  number.” 

The  members  of  your  committee  might  content 
themselves  by  leaving  this  testimony  to  the  Senate 
and  the  people  without  a  word  of  comment ;  but 
when  the  enemies  of  a  just  and  generous  Govern¬ 
ment  are  attempting  to  excite  the  sympathy  of 
disloyal  men  in  our  own  country,  and  to  solicit 
lie  aid  of  foreign  governments  by  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  of  the  objects  of  the  war  and 
of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Republic,  this,  the  most  startling  evidence  of  their 
insincerity  and  inhumanity,  deserves  some  notice 
at  our  hands. 

History  will  be  examined  in  vain  for  a  parallel 
to  this  rebellion  against  a  good  government, 
.jong  prepared  for  by  ambitious  men,  who  were 
made  doubly  confident  of  success  by  the  aid  and 
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counsel  of  former  administrations,  and  by  the 
belief  that  their  plans  were  unobserved  by  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  people,  they  precipitated  the  wrar  at  a 
moment  when  the  general  Administration  had 
just  been  changed,  under  circumstances  of  as¬ 
tounding  perfidy.  Without  a  single  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint,  and  in  the  face  of  repeated 
manifestations  of  moderation  and  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  his  friends,  they  took 
up  arms  and  declared  that  they  would  never  sur¬ 
render  until  their  rebellion  had  been  recognised, 
or  the  institutions  established  by  our  fathers  had 
been  destroyed.  The  people  of  the  loyal  States, 
at  last  convinced  that  they  could  preserve  their 
liberties  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles, 
rushed  to  the  standard  of  the  Republic  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

Every  step  of  this  monstrous  treason  has  been 
marked  by  violence  and  crime.  No  transgression 
has  been  too  great  and  no  wrong  too  startling  for 
its  leaders.  They  disregarded  the  sanctity  of  the 
oaths  they  had  taken  to  support  the  Constitution ; 
they  repudiated  all  their  obligations  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  States ;  they  deceived  and  betrayed 
their  own  fellow-citizens,  and  crowded  their  armies 
with  forced  levies ;  they  drove  from  their  midst 
all  who  would  not  yield  to  their  despotism,  or 
filled  their  prisons  with  men  who  would  not  en¬ 
list  under  their  flag.  They  have  now  crowned 
the  rebellion  by  the  perpetration  of  deeds  scarce¬ 
ly  known  even  to  savage  warfare. 

The  investigations  of  your  committee  have 
established  this  fact  beyond  controversy.  The 
witnesses  called  before  us  were  men  of  undoubted 
veracity  and  character.  Some  of  them  occupy 
high  positions  in  the  army,  and  others  high  posi¬ 
tions  in  civil  life.  Differing  in  political  senti¬ 
ments,  their  evidence  presents  a  remarkable  con¬ 
currence  of  opinion  and  of  judgment. 

Our  fellow-countrymen,  heretofore  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
barbarous  character  of  the  crusade  against  it,  will 
be  shocked  by  the  statements  of  these  unim¬ 
peached  and  unimpeachable  witnesses,  and  for¬ 
eign  nations  must,  with  one  accord,  however  they 
have  hesitated  heretofore,  consign  to  lasting  odium 
the  authors  of  crimes  which,  in  all  their  details, 
exceed  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Sepoys  of  India. 

Inhumanity  to  the  living  has  been  the  leading 
trait  of  the  rebel  leaders,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
your  committee  to  disclose,  as  a  concerted  sys¬ 
tem,  their  insults  to  the  wounded,  and  their  mu¬ 
tilation  and  desecration  of  the  gallant  dead.  Our 
soldiers  taken  prisoners  in  honorable  battle  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  shameful  treatment. 

All  the  considerations  that  inspire  cliivalric 
emotions  and  generous  consideration  for  brave 
men  have  been  disregarded.  It  is  almost  beyond 
belief  that  the  men  fighting  in  such  a  cause  as 
ours,  and  sustained  by  a  Government  which  in 
the  midst  of  violence  and  treachery  has  given  re¬ 
peated  evidences  of  its  indulgence,  should  have 
been  subjected  to  treatment  never  before  resorted 
to  by  one  foreign  nation  in  a  conflict  with  anoth¬ 


er.  All  the  courtesies  of  professional  and  civil 
life  seem  to  have  been  discarded. 

Gen.  Beauregard  himself,  who,  on  a  very  re¬ 
cent  occasion,  boasted  that  he  had  been  controlled 
by  humane  feelings,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
coolly  proposed  to  hold  Gen.  Ricketts  as  a  host¬ 
age  for  one  of  the  murderous  privateers,  and  the 
rebel  surgeons  disdained  intercourse  and  commu¬ 
nication  with  our  own  surgeons,  taken  in  honora¬ 
ble  battle.  The  outrages  upon  the  dead  will  re¬ 
vive  the  recollections  of  the  cruelties  to  which 
savage  tribes  subject  their  prisoners.  They  were 
buried  in  many  cases  naked,  with  their  feces 
downward.  They  were  left  to  decay  in  the  open 
air,  their  bones  carried  off  as  trophies  sometimes, 
as  the  testimony  proves,  to  be  used  as  personal 
adornments,  and  one  witness  deliberately  avers 
that  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  gallant  officers 
was  cut  off  by  a  secessionist,  to  be  turned  into  a 
drinking-cup  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
Monstrous  as  this  revelation  may  appear  to  be, 
your  committee  have  been  informed  that  during 
the  last  two  weeks  the  skull  of  a  Union  soldier 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had 
been  converted  to  such  a  purpose,  and  which  had 
been  found  on  the  person  of  one  of  the  rebel  pris¬ 
oners  taken  in  a  recent  conflict.  The  testimony 
of  Gov.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  most  inter¬ 
esting.  It  confirms  the  worst  reports  against 
the  rebel  soldiers,  and  conclusively  proves  that 
the  body  of  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  vol¬ 
unteer  service  was  burned.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  this  hyena  desecration  of  the  honored 
corpse  was  because  the  rebels  believed  it  to  be 
the  body  of  Col.  Slocum,  against  whom  they  were 
infuriated  for  having  displayed  so  much  courage 
and  chivalry  in  forcing  his  regiment  fearlessly  and 
bravely  upon  them.  These  disclosures,  establish¬ 
ing,  as  they  incontestably  do,  the  consistent  in¬ 
humanity  of  the  rebel  leaders,  will  be  read  with 
sorrow  and  indignation  by  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States.  They  should  inspire  these  people  to  re¬ 
newed  exertions  to  protect  our  country  from  the 
restoration  to  power  of  such  men.  They  should, 
and  we  believe  they  will,  arouse  the  disgust  and 
horror  of  foreign  nations  against  this  unholy  re¬ 
bellion. 

Let  it  be  ours  to  furnish,  nevertheless,  a  con¬ 
tinued  contrast  to  such  barbarities  and  crimes. 
Let  us  persevere  in  the  good  work  of  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  refusing 
to  imitate  the  monstrous  practices  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  investigate. 

Your  committee  beg  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  gather  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  the  additional  inquiry  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  whether 
Indian  savages  have  been  employed  by  the  rebels 
in  military  service  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  such  warfare  has  been 
conducted  by  the  said  savages,  but  that  they 
have  taken  the  proper  steps  to  attend  to  this  im¬ 
portant  duty.  B.  F.  Wade, 

Chairman 
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THE  NATION’S  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  JOHN  J.  PIATT. 

The  air  takes  voices  ;  from  the  past  they  rise  ; 
They  haunt  your  sleep — you  waken  with  their  cries. 
For  many  a  bard’s  and  many  a  warrior’s  grave 
The  imploring  hand  and  voice  are  lifted,  “  Save  !  ” 
The  world  is  old,  and  Hope  has  struggled  long ; 

The  patriot’s  death,  the  poet’s  prophet-song, 

In  vain  the  world  their  nobler  sense  have  given, 

If  the  last  star  a  meteor — was  in  heaven  ! 

In  vain  blind  eyes  have  seen,  great  hearts  have  beat 
Consoling  victories  over  old  defeat ; 

In  vain  have  Freedom’s  martyrs  gone  to  rest, 

Smiling  from  flames,  and,  dying,  whispered,  “  West.” 
In  vain  your  great  assembled  Congress  there, 

With  the  proud  scroll  in  Memory’s  Sabbath  air ; 

In  vain  the  battle-bloom  which  wreathes  the  Past, 
That  tried  men’s  souls,  and  found  the  gleam  at  last ; 
In  vain  the  starlit  banner  of  the  world 
To  the  wide  winds  and  for  all  men  unfurled ; 

In  vain  were  Bunker  Hill  and  Concord  Plain, 

And  Yorktown  Heights — and  Washington  in  vain, 

If  the  Great  Constellation’s  bond  be  riven, 

And  all  the  Pleiad  sisters  fall  from  heaven  ! 

Lo  !  in  the  East  an  awful  dream  ;  and  lo  ! 

Like  a  weird  painting  o’er  the  life  below, 

Solemn  and  calm,  with  silence  in  their  eyes, 

“  Congress  assembled  ” — watchers  from  yon  skies  ! 
Above  the  storm,  serene  with  high  reproof, 

Sorrow,  not  anger — silence,  shame,  and  love  ! 

Lo  !  from  your  sacred  places  rise  the  grand 
And  haloed  guardians  of  your  hallowed  land, 
Wherever  lying,  dust  in  earth,  but  yet 
Voices  in  council  men  may  ne’er  forget. 

W ebster’s  calm  looks  the  waves  of  discord  sun  ; 
Words  broken  rise,  “  Now  and  for  ever ,  one  !  ” 

And  over  Ashland’s  folded  sod  forever 
A  spirit  rises,  u  Never  I  never!  never!" 

A  year  ago  were  writ  these  pleading  words, 

While  the  black  skies  throbbed  full  of  prophet-birds, 
And  (wraths  world-old,  whose  maws  have  no  remorse) 
Grim  vultures  wheeling  for  a  nation’s  corse. 

These  words,  a  year  ago,  I  could  but  deem 
The  haunting  memory  of  some  waking  dream. 

The  year  has  gone,  and  God’s  horizon  still 
Flames  with  the  unread  mystery  of  his  will. 

A  year  has  gone  ;  lo  !  all  the  winter  nights 
Crimson  around  with  waiting  battle-lights  ! 
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About  the  Christmas  hearths  vague  shadows  came  ; 
Close  mists  of  sorrow  damp  the  sparkling  flame 
F or  many  a  household  missed  its  dearest  head, 

And  many  a  Rachel  mourned  her  children  dead  ; 

Our  people,  looking  in  the  embers  low, 

Familiar  with  the  ashes,  talked  with  woe. 

The  angels’  song  that  hailed  the  mystic  birth, 

“  Glory  to  God,  peace  and  good-will  on  earth,” 
Though  echoed,  and  the  burthen  of  a  prayer, 

W eighed  the  heart’s  wings,  and  hope  seemed  half  de¬ 
spair, 

Till  Christ,  perchance,  on  his  dear  mission  came 
Into  the  fireside’s  saddened  ring  of  flame, 

And  soothed  the  mourners  with  his  whispering, 
“Man’s  cause  is  mine!  Peace  and  the  Sword  I 
bring.” 

To-day,  flushed  morn  of  greetings,  Memory’s  hands 
Warm  with  new  blood,  and  gathered  household  bands 
Radiant  with  home’s  gentle  atmosphere — 

Muffle  the  bells  that  rock  the  cradled  year  ! 

We  may  not  gladden  the  old  holiday 
With  mirthful  words  and  fancies  brightly  gay. 

’Tis  not  for  Time,  and  what  Time  takes,  we  grieve, 
But  for  the  shadows  that  his  pinions  leave. 

Rise  from  thy  coffin,  Eighteen  Sixty-One  ! 

Rise  from  our  hearts,  with  every  sunken  sun ! 

Rise  with  thy  awful  spirits,  Death’s  and  thine, 

And  sweep  the  stage  like  Banquo’s  ghostly  line, 

That  we,  the  long  procession  hushing  through, 

In  camp  and  cot  may  hold  our  still  review. 

— Nay  !  rather  in  thy  deep  sepulchre  lie 
Wrapped  in  the  costliest  robes  of  History, 

Praised  by  the  poet  till  the  world  shall  end, 

The  Year  of  Man,  and  Freedom’s  dearest  friend  ! 

For  though  we  trembled  at  thy  coming,  and 
Felt  a  great  earthquake’s  footsteps  walk  the  land— 
Our  land,  and  man’s — ’twas  God’s  own  footfall  broke 
Deaf  slumbers,  on  our  threshold,  and  we  woke  ! 

We  woke,  at  last !  nor  woke  to  hear  “  Too  Late,” 
The  awful  monosyllables  of  Fate  ; 

We  heard  thee,  Year,  a  warrior  armed  for  strife, 

“  I  am  thy  Resurrection  and  thy  Life 
Then  saw  thee,  a  fierce  sower,  go  abroad, 

“  In  bloody  furrows  drop  the  seed  of  God.” 

Not  when  of  old  the  dragon’s  teeth  were  sown 
For  armed  men,  was  swifter  harvest  grown. 

They  rose,  the  Men  !  one-voiced,  one-hcarted,  one 
In  a  great  lighted  purpose,  like  a  sun 
Of  Right  in  every  soul,  on  every  face. 

“  Who  guards  our  Union,  guards  the  human  race  !  ” 
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The  ice  grew  fire,  and  left  the  mountain’s  crown, 
When  April’s  echoes  shook  the  avalanche  down. 

The  awful  inarches  of  the  People  came 
Like  the  volcano’s  leaping  ranks  of  flame. 

They  rose,  the  hot  Defenders,  swift  and  strong, 

From  nightmare  dreams  that  kissed  them  down  so 
long ; 

One  with  a  myriad  hearts  and  myriad  feet, 

From  field  and  fireside,  lane  and  thronged  street ! 
The  battle-fires  were  leaping  up  as  one, 

When  Baltimore  reechoed  Lexington  ! 

— Kentucky  !  though  unnerved  thy  mighty  hand, 

Till  in  thy  breast  had  warmed  the  traitor  band, 

Thank  God  !  the  serpent  nursed  and  nourished  there, 
Timely  thrust  forth  to  bite  the  winter  air, 

Poisons  no  more  where  it  would  fain  have  fed, 

And  hisses  harmless  wrath  till  trampled  dead. 

Thank  God,  though  late,  the  righteous  cause  is  thine, 
Ready  to  drink  thy  cup  like  festal  wine. 

Thank  God,  however  dark  thy  day  be  found, 

Patriots  shall  sow  with  flowers  the  Bloody  Ground. 
Thank  God,  for  Breckinridge  and  Buckner’s  shame  ; 
Crittenden  speaks,  and  Rousseau’s  sword’s  aflame ; 
(And,  Prentice  ! — blame  your  newsboy  ! — by  the 
Eternal, 

You  take  the  War  Department  of — the  Journal !) 

Lo  !  where  they  stand,  the  impious-hearted  ones, 
Who  dare  to  call  themselves  Kentucky’s  sons  ! 

No  !  the  old  Mother  knows  them  not ;  she  knows 
Her  household  shame,  her  fireside’s  fiercest  foes. 

Her  curse  is  on  them — lo  !  the  Mother  saith, 

“  Scatter  my  chaff  before  the  cannon’s  breath  !  ” 

— Therefoi'e,  0  Year,  within  thy  coffin  lie, 

Wrapped  in  the  costliest  robes  of  History  ; 

Thy  soul  shall  rise  in  many  an  after  sun, 

And  Freedom’s  saviour  shall  be  Sixty-One  ! 

Oh,  thou  New  Shadow  of  Old  Time,  we  meet 
Thee  not,  embracing  on  old  thresholds  sweet; 

We  meet  thee  not,  as  yonder  Year  we  met, 

Suppliant,  but  sentinel  with  the  bayonet. 

Time  is  best  friend  of  those  who  use  him  best, 
Therefore  we  do  not  fear  thee,  welcome  guest. 

Thou  hearest,  here,  no  words  of  trembling  prayer, 

To  demon-bands  our  dearest  bonds  to  spare  ; 

Thou  knowest  but  our  righteous  will,  their  doom ; 
Thou  find’st  us  waiting  for  the  battle-gloom. 

The  crimson  altar  of  a  people  burns, 

And  for  the  fire,  the  impatient  offering  yearns. 

What  though  the  mother  gives  her  dearest  son  ; 
Though  leaves  the  loving,  the  beloved  one  ; 

Though  the  wife  lingers  by  the  embers’  glow, 

Or  weeps,  a  widow,  in  the  ashes  low ; 

Though  the  bare  orphan,  in  the  market-place, 

Moans  at  the  winter  demon’s  hungry  face  ; 

Though  the  hushed  sun,  arising  flushed  and  red, 

Finds  death  upon  his  crimson  battle-bed — 

Open,  dumb  cannon-lips,  and  speak  your  thought : 

“  When  God  remembers  man,  be  men  forgot.” 

0  God,  remember  !  Let  our  battle  be 
True  to  mankind,  and  therefore  true  to  Thee  ! 

If  ’tis  no  selfish  hate  or  pride  that  now 
Flames  in  the  heart  and  frowns  upon  the  brow ; 

If  the  Great  Sacrifice  our  Land  shall  give 
Through  thy  red  Priest,  be  that  our  Land  shall  live 
Worthier,  remember  us.  Our  lips  are  dumb, 

Unless  strong  faith,  thy  word  of  life,  may  come. 

0  give  us  faith  to  feel  our  cause  is  just, 

In  thy  own  breath,  the  Right,  our  right  hands  trust. 

0  give  us  strength  to  fight  the  battle  through  ; 


The  victory  thine,  our  blood  the  crimson  dew  ; 
Let  the  great  wrath  which  stains  the  skies  above, 
Be  but  the  dawning  of  the  Day  of  Love  ; 

And  may  this  year  our  Nation’s  New  Year  be, 
With  light  lor  man,  and  endless  praise  for  Thee  ! 


A  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

0  God  of  Battles  !  by  whose  hand, 
Uplifted  to  protect  the  rght, 

Are  led  the  armies  of  our  land, 

To  be  triumphant  in  the  fight ; 

Without  whose  smile,  the  solemn  Night, 
Which  now  in  shadow  vails  the  sky, 

Would  never  yield  to  Morning  light, 
Bend  down  and  hear  thy  people’s  cry. 

Bend  from  thy  heaven  of  heavens,  and  see 
A  nation,  which  had  grown  so  great 
That,  drawing  off  their  hearts  from  thee, 
They  worshipped  fortune,  fame,  and  fate, 
And  called  upon  thy  name  too  late. 

Thy  righteous  anger  we  deplore  ; 

Oh,  look  upon  their  hapless  state, 

And  be  our  sure  defence,  once  more. 

Be  thou,  who  wast  our  fathers’  God, 

Our  own  reliance,  strength,  and  stay ; 
And  let  the  sacred  path  they  trod 
Still  be  their  children’s  chosen  way, 
Illumined  by  that  glorious  ray 
Which  guided  through  the  desert  drear, 

A  fire  at  night,  a  cloud  by  day, 

For  many  a  sad,  despairing  year. 

0  thou,  whose  smiling  face  appears 
At  last  behind  war’s  awful  frown, 

The  tribute  of  our  grateful  tears, 

Like  rain  in  Summer  falling  down, 
Accept,  and  let  thy  mercy  crown 
This  contest,  holy  in  thy  sight ; 

And  thine  be  all  the  vast  renown,  ’ 

And  ours  the  victory  of  Right. 

New  York,  Nov.  28, 1861. 


OUR  CHIEF. 

An  old  man  sits  in  his  old  oak  chair — 

Full  seventy  years  have  crossed  the  line, 

Deep  ploughed  on  his  ample  brow  by  care, 

Where  torrid  and  temperate  zones  combine  : 
Through  years,  through  care,  from  first  to  last, 

The  flag  of  his  country  he  nails  to  the  mast. 

His  eye  glances  over  the  map  of  the  world — 

For  the  moment,  the  war-cry  in  Europe  is  stilled  ; 
While  the  dark  crimson  banner  at  home  is  unfurled, 
And  the  States,  disunited,  with  discord  are  filled : 
The  patriot  mourns — but,  still  true  to  the  last, 

The  flag  of  his  country  he  nails  to  the  mast. 

The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  are  in  danger  to-day  ! 

Carolina’s  secession  the  world  fills  with  dread — 
But  the  chieftain  laments  with  a  deeper  dismay  ; 

For  his  own  native  State  lies  like  one  of  the  dead  ! 
Virginia,  the  mother  of  States  and  of  men, 

To  the  music  she  taught  us  will  ne’er  march  again  ! 
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We  will  fight  for  our  flag  with  that  chieftain  com¬ 
manding — 

The  Southrons  are  false  to  the  red,  white,  and  blue — 
The  “  bow  in  the  cloud  ”  that  our  lathers  left  stand¬ 
ing, 

We  swear  to  preserve  it — mast,  pennon,  and  hue  ! 
Mid  Sinai’s  deep  thunders  its  colors  were  blended —  j 
With  those  thunders  alone  shall  its  glories  be  ended  !  j 

I 

The  bonnets  of  blue  to  the  pibroch  will  rally — 

The  fader-land  utters  its  deep-stirring  cry — 

Green  Erin  ! — oh  when,  to  the  tip  of  shilaly, 

Was  Erin  e’er  wanting  when  battle  was  nigh  ? 

The  blue  lilies  shake — not  with  fear — and  they  may 
yet 

Give  to  treason  the  lesson  once  taught  by  Fayette  ! 

The  gauntlet  we  fling  when  we  fain  would  unglove — 
We  have  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  battle  once  stood — 
Not  lost  to  our  hearts  the  old  national  love, 

When  a  Sumter  poured  forth  for  his  country  his 
blood : 

That  name,  if  we  take,  we  but  keep  to  restore, 
Undimmed,  when  our  brothers’  short  madness  is  o’er. 

We  are  Saxon — we  cling  to  the  land  we  inherit ; 

We  are  Norman — we  cling  to  the  lands  we  have 
won ; 

For  their  pet,  Annexation,  we  claim  not  the  merit ! 
But,  tho’  crooked  the  bow,  straight  the  arrow  went 
on : 

They  may  work  at  the  warp— at  the  woof— at  their 
will ; 

But  a  weaver  too  mighty  is  mocking  their  skill. 

Then  up  with  the  thistle — the  shamrock — the  lilies — 
The  tri-color  gathers  the  nations  in  one  ! — 

Each  patriot,  armed  with  the  strength  of  Achilles, 

Will  strike  for  the  flag  that  floats  nearest  the  sun  ! 
Mid  Sinai’s  deep  thunders  its  colors  were  blended — 
With  those  thunders  alone  shall  its  glories  be  ended  ! 

— Home  Journal. 


THE  GEORGETOWN  BATTLE. 

I  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 

When  sleeping  snug  and  nice  : 

I  thought  I  saw  an  awful  fight 
Between  our  folks  and  Price 

With  pen  and  paper  in  my  hand, 

Near  Georgetown,  there  I  stood  ; 

I  never  had  described  a  fight, 

But  thought  I  quickly  should. 

I  saw  an  army  from  the  West, 

On  stolen  horses  come — 

Just  then  I  heard  from  our  side 
The  fife,  the  horn,  and  drum. 

I  turned  and  saw  the  music  man, 

But  not  a  word  was  said  ; 

He  had  a  stick  within  his  hand, 

A  bearskin  on  his  head. 

He  waved  his  wand  and  gave  a  wink — 
A  thousand  horns  were  tooting ; 

I  recollect  it  made  me  think 
They’d  better  all  been  shooting. 


I  looked  to  see  the  horsemen  come, 

And  saw  their  horses  prance  ; 

It  seemed  the  horns,  and  pans,  and  drums, 
Prevented  their  advance. 

Just  then  I  heard  an  awful  crash — 

Ten  thousand  shells  were  flying, 

And  many  a  man  and  stolen  horse 
Were  bleeding,  limping,  dying. 

I  heard  the  Rebel  General  say, 

“  This  place  is  rather  shelly : 

I  feel  just  like  I  did  that  day — 

The  pains  were  in  my - .” 

I  thought  about  the  Booneville  fight — 
Thought  this  a  noble  omen  ; 

Just  then  I  heard  the  General  scream— 

“  You  must  not  shoot  a  woman.” 

I  turned  to  see  what  he  could  mean — 

My  place  was  nice  and  shady  ; 

No  stranger  sight  was  ever  seen — 

Our  General  was  a  lady  ! 

I  saw  her  on  a  splendid  coach, 

By  four  white  horses  drawn  ; 

But  ere  she  made  a  close  approach, 

The  Rebels  all  had  gone. 

Just  then  I  saw  a  Chief  in  sight, 

With  firm  and  steady  gait, 

And  knew  that  he  would  end  the  fight, 

If  Price  would  only  wait. 

Ere  now,  his  train,  and  staff,  and  guard, 
Would  have  surrounded  Price, 

Had  they  not  had  to  toil  so  hard 
With  bergs  of  rolling  ice  ! 

I  thought  a  shower  struck  my  head 
From  an  iceberg  streaming  ; 

I  ’woke,  all  shivering  in  my  bed, 

And  found  I  had  been  dreaming. 

—St.  Louis  Ev'g  News,  Oct.  15. 


THE  WATCHERS. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Beside  a  stricken  field  I  stood  ; 

On  the  torn  turf,  on  grass,  on  wood, 
Hung  heavily  the  dew  of  blood. 

Still  in  their  fresh  mounds  lay  the  slain ; 
But  all  the  air  was  quick  with  pain, 

And  gusty  sighs  and  tearful  rain. 

Two  angels,  each  with  drooping  head, 
And  folded  wings,  and  noiseless  tread, 
Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 

The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland, 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command, 
Leaned,  weeping,  on  her  olive  wand. 

The  other’s  brows  were  scarred  and  knit ; 
His  restless  eyes  were  watch-fires  lit, 

His  hands  for  battle-gauntlets  fit. 
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“  How  long  !  ” — I  knew  the  voice  of  Peace, 

“  Is  there  no  respite  ? — no  release  ? — 

When  shall  the  hopeless  quarrel  cease  ? 

“  Oh  Lord,  how  long  ! — One  human  soul 
Is  more  than  any  parchment  scroll, 

Or  any  flag  the  winds  unroll. 

“  What  price  was  Ellsworth’s,  young  and  brave? 
How  weigh  the  gift  that  Lyon  gave  ? 

Or  count  the  cost  of  Winthrop’s  grave  ? 

“  Oh  brother  !  if  thine  eye  can  see, 

Tell  how  and  when  the  end  shall  be — 

What  hope  remains  for  thee  or  me.” 

Then  Freedom  sternly  said  :  “  I  shun 
No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun, 

When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won. 

“  I  knelt  with  Ziska’s  hunted  flock  ; 

I  watched  in  Toussaint’s  cell  of  rock  ; 

I  walked  with  Sydney  to  the  block. 

“  The  moor  of  Marston  felt  my  tread  ; 

Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  I  led  ; 

My  voice  Magenta’s  charges  sped. 

“  But  now,  through  weary  day  and  night, 

I  watch  a  vague  and  aimless  fight 
For  leave  to  strike  one  blow  aright. 

“  On  either  side  my  foe  they  own  : 

One  guards  through  love  his  ghastly  throne, 
And  one  through  fear  to  reverence  grown. 

“  Why  wait  we  longer,  mocked,  betrayed 
By  open  foes,  or  those  afraid 
To  speed  thy  coming  through  my  aid  ? 

“  Why  watch  to  see  who  win  or  fall  ? — 

I  shake  the  dust  against  them  all ; 

I  leave  them  to  their  senseless  brawl.” 

“  Nay,”  Peace  implored  :  “  yet  longer  wait ; 

The  doom  is  near,  the  stake  is  great ; 

God  knoweth  if  it  be  too  late. 

“  Still  wait  and  watch  ;  the  way  prepare 
Where  I,  with  folded  wings  of  prayer, 

May  follow,  weaponless  and  bare.” 

“  Too  late  !  ”  the  stern,  sad  voice  replied  ; 

“  Too  late  !  ”  its  mournful  echo  sighed  ; 

In  low  lament  the  answer  died. 

A  rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

An  upward  gleam  of  lessening  white, 

So  passed  the  vision,  sound  and  sight. 

But  round  me,  like  a  silver  bell 
Hung  down  the  listening  sky  to  tell 
Of  holy  help,  a  sweet  voice  fell. 

“  Still  hope  and  trust,”  it  sang ;  “  the  rod 
Must  fall,,  the  wine-press  must  be  trod  ; 

But  all  is  possible  with  God  !  ” 

—Independent. 


JONATHAN  TO  JOHN. 

A  YANKEE  IDYL. 

It  don’t  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  full, 

To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  John- — 

Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull ! 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
We  know  it  now,”  sez  he; 

“  The  lion’s  paw  is  all  the  law, 

Accordin’  to  J.  B., 

Thet’s  fit  for  you  an’  me !  ” 

Blood  ain’t  so  cool  as  ink,  John : 

It’s  likely  you’d  ha’  wrote, 

An’  stopped  a  spell  to  think,  John, 

Arter  they’d  cut  your  throat ! 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “I  guess 
He’d  skurce  ha’  stopped,”  sez  he, 

“  To  mind  his  p’s  and  q’s  ef  that  weasan’ 
Hed  b’longed  to  ole  J.  B., 

Instid  o’  you  an’  me  !  ” 

Ef  /  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  your  front-parlor  stairs, 

Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John, 

To  wait  an’  sue  their  heirs? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “I  guess, 

I  on’y  guess,”  sez  he, 

“  Thet,  ef  Vattell  on  his  toes  fell, 
’Twould  kind  o’  rile  J.  B., 

Ez  wall  ez  you  an’  me  !  ” 

Who  made  the  law  thet  hurts,  John, 

Heads ,  I  win — ditto ,  tails  ? 

UJ.  B."  was  on  his  shirts,  John, 

Onless  my  memory  fails. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “I  guess, 

(I’m  good  at  thet,)”  sez  he, 

“  Thet  sauce  for  goose  ain’t  jest  the  juice 
For  ganders  with  J.  B., 

No  more  than  you  or  me  !  ” 

When  your  rights  was  our  wrong,  John, 

You  didn’t  stop  for  fuss :  • 

Britanny’s  trident-prongs,  John, 

Was  good  ’nough  law  for  us. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess, 

Though  physic’s  good,”  sez  he, 

“  It  doesn’t  foller  that  he  can  swaller 
Prescriptions  signed  iJ.  B.t' 

Put  up  by  you  an’  me  !  ” 

We  own  the  ocean,  tu,  John: 

Y ou  mustn’t  take  it  hard 

Ef  we  can’t  think  with  you,  John, 

It’s  jest  your  own  back-yard. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess, 

Ef  thet's  his  claim,”  sez  he, 

“  The  fencin’-stuff ’ll  cost  enough 
To  bust  up  friend  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an’  me  1  ” 

Why  talk  so  dreflle  big,  John, 

Of  honor,  when  it  meant 

You  didn’t  care  a  fig,  John, 

But  just  for  ten  per  cent.  ? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
He’s  like  the  rest,”  sez  he : 

“  When  all  is  done,  its  number  one 
Thet’s  nearest  to  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an’  me  !  ” 
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We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Coz  Abram  thought  ’tvvas  right ; 

It  warn’t  your  bullyin’ clack,  John, 

Provokin’  us  to  fight. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
We’ve  a  hard  row,”  sez  he, 

“  To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet,  somehow, 

May  happen  to  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an’  me  !  ” 

We  ain’t  so  weak  an’  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 

An’  close  to  every  door,  John, 

A  school-house  an’  a  steeple. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “I  guess 
It  is  a  fact,”  sez  lie — 

“  The  surest  plan  to  make  a  man 
Is,  Think  him  so,  J.  B., 

Ez  much  ez  you  or  me  !  ” 

Our  folks  believe  in  Law,  John ; 

An’  it’s  for  her  sake,  now, 

They’ve  left  the  axe  an’  saw,  John, 

The  anvil  an’  the  plough. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess, 

Ef  ’twarn’t  for  law,”  sez  he, 

“  There’d  be  one  shindy  from  here  to  Indy  ; 
An’  thet  don’t  suit  J.  B. 

(When  ’tain’t  ’twixt  you  an’  me !)  ” 

We  know  we’ve  got  a  cause,  John, 

Thet’s  honest,  just,  an’  true  ; 

We  thought  ’twould  win  applause,  John, 

Ef  nowhere  else,  from  you. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
His  love  of  right,”  sez  he, 

“  Hangs  by  a  rotten  fibre  o’  cotton : 

There’s  natur’  in  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an’  me  !  ” 

The  South  says,  “  Poor  folks  down!'"  John, 

An’  uAll  men  up  /”  say  we — 

White,  yaller,  black,  an’  brown,  John  : 

Now,  which  is  your  idee? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  says  he,  “I  guess 
John  preaches  wal,”  sez  he ; 

“  But,  sermon  thru,  an’  cum  to  du , 

Why,  there’s  the  old  J.  B. 

A-crowdin’  you  an’  me  !  ” 

Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ? 

It’s  you  thet’s  to  decide ; 

Ain’t  your  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 

Like  all  the  world’s  beside? 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
Wise  men  forgive,”  sez  he, 

“But  not  forget;  an’  some  time  yet 
Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B., 

Ez  wal  ez  you  an’  me !  ” 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Believe  an’  understand,  John, 

The  wuth  o’  bein’  free. 

Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  “  I  guess 
God’s  price  is  high,”  sez  he ; 

“  But  nothin’  else  than  wut  He  sells 
Wears  long;  an’  thet  J.  B. 

May  learn  like  you  an’  me  !  ” 

—Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  MASON  AND  SLIDELL  CASE. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  Mr.  Bigelow ,  of  the  “  Bige~ 
low  Papers .” 

Goin’  abroad  to  sell  yer  country, 

Was  you,  Gentlemen  ?  Do  tell ! 

Got  tripped  up  afore  you  done  it ; — 

My  !  ’ Twas  something  of  a  “  Sell.” 

Folks  that  do  sich  dirty  business, 

Travelin’  on  the  devil’s  route, 

O’rt  to  ask  theirselves  the  question, 

“  Does  your  mother  know  you’re  out  ?  ” 

Reckon  we’re  a  leetlc  smarter 
Than  they  took  us  for  afore  ; 

Anyhow,  my  boys,  we’ve  nabbed  ’em  ! 

Show  ’em  in  an’  shet  the  door. 

’Tis  n’t  jest  the  kind  o’  quarters 
They’d  ’ave  chose,  I  tell  you  what ; 

Never  mind,  they’re  very  welcome  ; 

Jest  as  lives  they’d  stay  as  not. 

Give  ’em  bread  and  water  plenty, 

May  be  it  ’ill  bring  ’em  round  ; 

’Taint  the  beverage  they’re  used  to 
Where  they  come  from,  I’ll  be  bound. 
Should’nt  wonder  if  they’re  homesick ; 

Folks  are  apt  to  be,  but  still, 

They’ve  a  mighty  pleasant  prospect, 

Lookin’  out  on  Bunker  Hill. 

W onder  ef  it  ever  strikes  ’em 

How  their  Fathers  fought  an’  bled 
Settin’  up  the  glorious  Union 
They’re  a  knockin’  in  the  head. 

Reckon ’t  must  be  quite  refreshin’, 

Layin’  wide  awake  o’  nights, 

Callin’  back  them  grand  old  struggles, 

Them  old  Revolution  Fights. 

W ell,  they  say  the  world’s  progressin’ ; 

May  be  ’tis, — but  ain’t  it  queer, 

While  old  Bunker  Hill  is  standin’, 

W e  should  have  sich  doins  here  ? — 

Rebels  fightin’  ’gainst  their  country, 

Traitors  crossing  ocean’s  wave, 

All  to  damn  the  blessed  Union 
That  their  Fathers  died  to  save  ! 

I’m  not  over-cute  in  guessin’, 

But  I  reckon  I  can  tell 
Pretty  nigh  the  bone  you’re  after, 

Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell. 

It’s  “no  go,”  depend  upon  it. 

T  ou  ca’n’t  come  it  quite — cause  why  ? 

We’re  as  wide  awake  as  you  are ; 

Guess  you’ll  learn  it,  by  an’  by. 

Stranger,  when  yer  suit  of  homespun 
With  its  Yankee  buttons  blazed,* 

Didn’t  think  you’d  come  to  this  now, 

Did  you?  ain’t  you  some  amazed  ? 

Well,  things  do  turn  out  the  cutest, 

And,  for  one,  I’m  mighty  glad 
Jest  to  welcome  ye  to  Boston, 

And,  for  two,  you’re  mighty  mad ! 

*  Mr.  M.,  it  is  Bald,  lias  worn  for  a  year  or  two  past,  “  a 
coarse  suit  of  .gray  clothing,  claimod  to  be  home-spun  in 
Virginia,  as  indicative  of  Ills  extreme  Southern  views,  but 
which  was  covered  all  over  with  Connecticut  buttons.” 
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Never  mind,  my  boys,  we’ve  got  ’em, 

And  I  take  it  ’tis  a  sign 
Of  the  blessed  Futur’  cornin’, 

Only  stand  and  toe  the  line. 

Their  “Peculiar  Institution,” 

Knock  it  into  pi,  and  see 
What  a  mighty  power  and  plucky, 

Lays  in  those  two  words,  “  Be  free  !  ” 

Mr.  President,  your  pardon, 

But  to  me  it’s  plaguy  clear, 

Ef  we’d  meet  ’em  with  that  weapon, 

It  would  settle  all  this  ’ere. 

’Taint  no  use  to  treat  ’em  tender ; 

Pitch  right  into  ’em,  I  say, 

Ef  they  call  their  black  folks  cattle, 
Confiscate  ’em,  right  away  ! 

That’s  the  talk  ;  it’s  no  use  wastin’ 

Words  to  prove  the  tother  side  ; 

God  Almighty’s  in  the  business, 

Ef  we  shirk  it  He’ll  decide. 

And  I  tell  you  what,  my  hearties, 

When  He  takes  the  matter  up, 
Whatsoever  draught  we  mingle, 

You  and  I  must  drink  the  cup. 

— Salem  Register. 


Projectiles  Fired  at  Port  Royal. — The  ord¬ 
nance  report  received  by  the  Navy  Department  from 
the  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  shows  the  following  to  have 
been  the  quantity  of  powder  and  projectiles  expended 
in  the  capture  of  the  works  on  Hilton  Head  and  Bay 
Point:  22,980  pounds  of  cannon  powder,  300  11- 
inch  shells,  54  10-inch  shells,  568  9-inch  shells,  701 
8-inch  shells,  704  32-pound  shells,  128  80-pound 
Dahlgren  rifle  projectiles,  52  12-pound  Dahlgren 
howitzer  projectiles,  66  80-pound  Parrott  projectiles, 
205  20-pound  Parrott  projectiles,  2  68-pound  solid 
shot,  75  32-pound  solid  shot. 


TAKEN  BY  THE  PIRATES. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  Scotchman, 
who  married  a  wife,  and  set  sail  from  New  York 
early  in  October  for  Cardenas  ;  the  vessel  was  taken 
by  a  rebel  piratical  craft,  and  the  party  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C. : 

Matanzas,  Nov.  11, 1861. 

We  sailed  from  New  York  on  board  the  brig 
Betsy  Ames,  on  Oct.  5th.  In  all  we  were  six  pas¬ 
sengers,  beside  Mrs.  Bartlett,  the  wife  of  the  captain. 
We  were  bound  for  Cardenas,  and  all  went  well  until 
the  morning  of  the  17th  ult.,  when  we  observed  a 
schooner  making  right  for  us.  There  was  nothin-* 
suspicious  about  her  at  first  sight,  but  about  9  a.  m. 
she  fired  at  us,  her  shot  falling  short  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Captain  Bartlett  then  ordered  all  sail  to 
be  made,  but  the  breeze  shortly  after  died  away  and 
the  now  suspicious  schooner  made  upon  us,  anil 'fired  j 
another  shot,  which  also  fell  a  little  short  of  our  ves¬ 
sel.  A  third  shot  was  fired,  but  we  could  not  see  in  ! 
what  direction  it  went.  They  fired  a  fourth  shot 
which  passed  close  alongside  our  brig.  This  latter  I 
result  caused  our  captain  to  take  in  sail  and  jo<*  along  ' 
more  leisurely,  till  the  schooner  made  up  to  us  about  ! 
twelve  o’clock,  m.  Still,  we  could  not  tell  what  the  i 
little  craft  was,  as  she  had  no  color  flying. 

When  she  came  up  to  us  the  captain  of  the  schoon- 
er  ordered  our  captain  to  take  one  of  his  boats  and  I 


come  on  board  with  his  papers,  to  which  he  respond¬ 
ed,  “My  boats  are  unfit  for  service.”  The  captain 
of  the  schooner  then  said,  “  I  will  come  on  board 
your  brig,  then,”  which  he  immediately  did.  He 
came  in  his  own  boat  with  an  officer  and  four  men 
when  the  captain  and  his  officer  went  down  into  the 
cabin  with  our  captain,  and  took  possession  of  all 
his  papers,  then  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

While  the  officers  were  in  the  cabin,  the  men  who 
were  left  in  the  boat  sprang  on  deck  and  into  the 
forehold,  from  which  they  took  two  barrels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  about  two  dozen  cabbages,  and  a  coil  of  rope, 
and  put  them  into  their  boat. 

When  the  officers  came  up  on  deck  again,  they 
ordered  our  crew  to  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the  pri¬ 
vateer,  which  proved  to  be  the  Flying  Sally,  of 
Charleston,  on  board  of  which  there  were  about  sixty 
men  and  two  pivot-guns.  In  a  short  time  a  prize 
crew  was  sent  on  board,  and  as  our  captain  had  his 
wife,  they  did  not  transfer  him. 

The  prize  crew  were  seven  in  all.  The  master 
was  an  old  cooper,  named  Joseph  Tully,  who  used 
to  cooper  both  at  Mantanzas  and  Cardenas.  He  evi¬ 
dently  knew  nothing  of  seamanship. 

About  2  o’clock  we  parted  with  the  pirate  schoon¬ 
er,  and  nothing  particular  occurred  until  the  24tli,  at 
daybreak,  when  we  made  land,  but  did  not  know 
where  we  were.  Some  of  the  crew  said  we  were 
north  of  Charleston  ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  we  were 
south  of  North  Edisto,  where  we  ran  aground  and 
lost  our  false  keel,  but  got  off  again,  and  went  to  sea. 
On  the  following  day  we  saw  no  land,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  we  made  the  land  of  St.  Helena, 
almost  the  exact  place  where  we  were  on  the  25th.' 
After  tacking  off  and  on  all  night,  we  were  still  in 
the  same  place.  Then  we  beat  up  to  the  North  Edis¬ 
to  Inlet. 

While  beating  up  we  espied  a  schooner,  which  fact 
caused  the  crowd  to  take  alarm,  and,  to  a  man,  they 
rushed  below,  armed  themselves  with  their  swords, 
knives  and  pistols,  bagged  their  clothing  and  a  few 
little  valuables,  then  prepared  for  the  boats,  as  they 
intended  to  beach  the  brig.  They  were  apprehensive 
that  the  vessel  sighted  was  a  United  States  gunboat. 
When  they  came  on  deck,  however,  and  took  an¬ 
other  observation,  they  discovered  that  it  was  only  a 
little  schooner.  Then  we  made  the  inlet,  when  a 
boat’s  crew,  armed  to  the  teeth,  came  on  board,  and 
piloted  us  up  to  the  anchorage,  about  40  miles  inland. 
There  they  discharged  their  prizes,  and  the  vessels 
were  towed  up  to  Charleston  by  tow-boats. 

We  arrived  at  Charleston  at  about  3  o’clock  p. 

M.  on  the  27th.  Next  morning  the  steamer  General 
Clinch  took  us  on  board  with  our  baggage.  I  may 
also  state  that  the  steamer  Planter  towed  us  up  to 
this  safe  “pirates’  village  ground.” 

M  hen  we  got  into  Charleston  the  prize  captain 
took  us  to  a  private  boarding-house,  his  agent  having 
closed  his  office  previous  to  our  arrival. 

Next  morning  we  strolled  about  the  city,  and  called 
upon  the  British  Consul,  who  told  us,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  that  he  could  render  us  no  assistance,  as 
we  had  done  wrong  in  taking  our  passage  on  board 
an  Americal  vessel,  knowing  that  the  two  countries 
were  at  ivar,  therefore,  if  the  owners  of  the  prize  had 
the  good  feeling  to  pay  our  expenses  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  from  their  generous  character,  but  they 
could  not  be  forced  to  do  so.  About  12  o’clock  we 
were  called  upon  to  go  to  the  marshal’s  office,  and 
when  wre  got  there  the  marshal  told  us  that  we  were 
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prisoners.  We  were  then  sent  to  the  city  jail.  The 
Captain’s  wife  and  the  other  lady  of  our  company  did 
not  accompany  us  to  the  jail.  We  remained  in  this 
limbo  till  half-past  eight  o’clock  p.  m.  having  been  re¬ 
leased  at  that  time  through  the  exertions  of  Her 
British  Majesty’s  Consul,  Mr.  Bunce,  who  had  been 
induced  to  act  then  only  because  an  old  English 
captain  who  saw  us  in  prison  went  to  him  and  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  him  to  use  his  influence  in  our  behalf. 

The  next  day  we  looked  round  to  see  if  we  could 
devise  any  means  of  getting  away.  The  Spanish 
Consul  informed  us  that  the  only  schooner  which  was 
going  for  some  time  had  been  loaded  and  had  sailed 
already  for  Matanzas,  However,  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Salas,  the  owner  of  two  vessels 
which  were  ready  for  sea,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Bunce  had  been  to  him  to  endeavor  to  procure  us  a 
passage ;  and  as  he  could  not  assist  us,  Mr.  Salas 
offered  to  take  us  to  Matanzas  on  credit.  That  ar¬ 
rangement  included  the  other  British  passengers,  my 
wife,  and  myself.  The  other  three  passengers  were 
Germans,  having  American  passports,  and  could  not 
be  taken  on  board  the  schooner  Jasper.  The  crew 
on  board  this  craft  declared  her  unseaworthy,  after 
getting  their  advanced  pay,  and  left.  Mr.  Salas  had 
therefore  to  ship  another  crew,  and  we  got  ready  for 
sea.  As  the  bark  Rowena  was  getting  her  name 
changed  to  the  St.  Helena  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
having  been  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  naval  stores, 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  run  the  blockade, 
we  waited  and  went  out  with  her.  So,  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  inst.,  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a  steamer, 
and  we  followed  her  as  closely  as  we  could  out  past 
the  United  States  vessels,  and  in  half  an  hour  were 
after  her,  and  could  see  the  lights  of  the  United 
States  ships  quite  distinctly,  although  none  of  them 
seemed  to  make  any  movement,  and  did  not  observe 
us.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock  p.  m.  when  we  got 
clear  of  their  lights.  Then  we  thought  ourselves  safe 
on  the  sea  once  more.  We  arrived  here  safely  on 
the  night  of  Saturday,  the  9th  inst. 

And  now  when  I  think  of  the  scenes  I  have  passed 
through  since  I  left  New  York,  (the  scenes  of  a  honey¬ 
moon  excursion,)  what  impressed  me  most  was  the 
almost  death-like  solemn  appearance  of  Charleston, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  any  thing  like  business.  It 
appeared  as  if  a  Scotch  fast-day  was  being  observed. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  stores  have  “  To  Let”  posted 
upon  the  shut  doors,  and  those  which  are  occupied 
are  all  closed  at  noon  every  day,  and  every  man  has 
to  turn  out  to  drill,  or  be  fined  by  the  police  the  next 
day. 

Another  thing  which  struck  me  was  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  “  hard  cash.”  One  of  my  com¬ 
panions  and  I  went  into  a. bar-room  to  have  a  drink, 
and  the  only  money  we  had  to  offer  was  Spanish. 
My  friend  offered  a  two  dollar  piece,  but  the  bar¬ 
keeper  was  bewildered ;  he  did  not  know  its  value, 
and  asked  us  what  it  was  worth.  Being  informed 
that  it  was  worth  two  dollars  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
in  Cuba,  he  offered  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents  in 
paper  change.  Then  a  crowd  gathered  around  us, 
staring  their  eyes  out  of  their  heads,  almost,  at  the 
novelty  of  the  sight  of  gold,  and  many  of  them 
seemed  really  anxious  to  be  the  possessors.  We  saw 
no  small  change  except  pieces  of  paper  which  certify 
that  they  are  “good  for  five  cents,”  “good  for  ten 
cents,”  and  so  on. 

I  must  say  that  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Charleston  seem  united  in  the  cause  of  secession. 
When  they  found  that  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  I 


and  myself  were  Scotchmen,  they  treated  us  very  re¬ 
spectfully.  Though  our  Consul  did  not  at  first  seem 
to  sympathize  with  us,  still  he  exerted  himself  well 
on  our  behalf  when  he  found  that  we  were  in  prison. 
All  seemed  to  have  great  respect  for  him  in  Charleston. 


A  Prophecy. — The  following,  translated  a  few 
years  since  by  a  lady,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a  religious 
institution  in  the  vicinity  of  W ashington,  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  at  this  time.  The  original  is  in  Latin, 
and  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  recluse,  some  centuries  since: 

“  Before  thirteen  united 
Shall  be  thrice  what  they  are, 

The  eagle  shall  be  blighted 
By  the  lightning  of  war. 

“When  sixty  is  ended, 

And  one  takes  its  place, 

•  Then  brothers  offended 

Shall  deal  mutual  disgrace. 

“If  white  remain  white, 

And  black  still  be  black, 

Once  more  they’ll  unite 
And  bring  happiness  back. 

“But  whenever  the  Cross 
Stands  aloft  ’mong  the  Stars 
They  shall  gain  by  their  loss, 

And  thus  end  all  their  wars.” 

— Cincinnati  Times ,  Nov.  7. 


Southern  Sequestration. — Merchants  and  all 
other  persons  residing  in  Nansemond,  Norfolk  City, 
city  of  Portsmouth,  Princess  Anne,  and  Isle  of  Wright 
who  owe  debts  to  alien  enemies,  or  have  property 
of  any  kind  in  their  possession,  or  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  belonging  to  any  such  alien  enemies,  and  who 
have  failed  and  neglected  to  make  report  thereof, 
are  hereby  notified  that  unless  a  report  of  the  said 
debts  and  information  of  said  property  is  rendered 
by  them  to  the  undersigned,  Receiver  of  this  District, 
on  or  before  Saturday,  the  30th  (Nov.)  inst.,  they 
will  be  reported  as  delinquents  and  subject  to  the 
fine  of  five  thousand  dollars  imposed  by  law. 

John  T.  Francis,  Receiver. 

- »  O  I - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


CIIIYALROUS  C.  S.  A.  ! 

BY  “  B.” 

Air— “  Vive  la  Compagnie  /” 

I’ll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  South’s  sunny  clime, 
Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Which  went  to  housekeeping  once  on  a  time  ; 
Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Like  heroes  and  princes  they  lived  for  awhile, 
Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

And  routed  the  Hessians  in  most  gallant  style  ; 
Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Chorus— Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  ! 

Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  arc  they  ! 
In  C.  S.  A.  !  In  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Ay,  in  chivalrous  ,C.  S.  A.  !  _ 
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They  have  a  bold  leader — Jeff.  Davis  his  name — 
Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Good  generals  and  soldiers,  all  anxious  for  fame  ; 
Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

At  Manassas  they  met  the  North  in  its  pride, 
Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

But  they  easily  put  McDowell  aside  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  !  &c. 

Ministers  to  England  and  France,  it  appears, 

Have  gone  from  the  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Who’ve  given  the  North  many  fleas  in  its  ears  : 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Reminders  are  being  to  Washington  sent, 

By  the  chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

That’ll  force  Uncle  Abe  full  soon  to  repent ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  !  &c. 

Oh,  they  have  the  finest  of  musical  ears, 

Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  ! 

Yankee  Doodle’s  too  vulgar  for  them,  it  appears ; 
Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 

The  North  may  sing  it  and  whistle  it  still, 

Miserable  U.  S.  A.  ! 

Three  cheers  for  the  South  ! — now,  boys,  with  a  will ! 

And  groans  for  the  U.  S.  A.  ! 

Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  !  &c. 


THE  DESPOT’S  SONG. 

BY  “  OLE  SECESH.” 

With  a  beard  that  was  filthy  and  red, 
His  mouth  with  tobacco  bespread, 

Abe  Lincoln  sat  in  the  gay  White  House, 
A-wishing  that  he  was  dead. 

Swear  !  swear  !  swear  ! 

Till  his  tongue  was  blistered  o’er ; 
Then,  in  a  voice  not  very  strong, 

He  slowly  whined  the  Despot’s  song  : 

Lie  !  lie  !  lie  ! 

I’ve  lied  like  the  very  deuce  ! 

Lie  !  lie  !  lie  ! 

As  long  as  lies  were  of  use  ; 

But  now  that  lies  no  longer  pay, 

I  know  not  where  to  turn  ; 

For  when  I  the  truth  would  say, 

My  tongue  with  lies  will  burn  ! 

Drink  !  drink  !  drink  ! 

Till  my  head  feels  very  queer  ! 

Drink  !  drink  !  drink  ! 

Till  I  get  rid  of  all  fear  ! 

Brandy,  and  whiskey,  and  gin, 
Sherry,  and  champagne,  and  pop, 

I  tipple,  I  guzzle,  I  suck  ’em  all  in, 
Till  down  dead-drunk  I  drop. 

Think  !  think  !  think  ! 

Till  my  head  is  very  sore  ! 

Think  !  think  !  think  ! 

Till  I  couldn’t  think  any  more  ! 

And  it's  oh  !  to  be  splitting  of  rails, 
Back  in  my  Illinois  hut ; 

For  now  that  every  thing  fails, 

I  would  of  my  office  be  “shut !  ” 


Jeff.  !  Jeff  !  Jeff.  ! 

To  you  as  a  suppliant  I  kneel ! 

Jeff.  !  Jeff.  !  Jeff.  ! 

If  you  could  my  horrors  feel, 
You’d  submit  at  discretion, 
And  kindly  give  in 
To  all  my  oppression, 

My  weakness  and  sin  ! 


SWEETHEARTS  AND  THE  WAR. 

Oh,  dear  !  it’s  shameful,  I  declare, 

To  make  the  men  all  go 
And  leave  so  many  sweethearts  here 
Without  a  single  beau. 

We  like  to  see  them  brave,  ’tis  true, 

And  would  not  urge  them  stay  ; 

But  what  are  we  poor  girls  to  do 
When  they  are  all  away  ? 

We  told  them  we  could  spare  them  there, 
Before  they  had  to  go  ; 

But,  bless  their  hearts,  we  weren’t  aware ' 
That  we  should  miss  them  so. 

We  miss  them  all,  in  many  ways, 

But  truth  will  ever  out, 

The  greatest  thing  we  miss  them  for 
Is  seeing  us  about. 

On  Sunday,  when  we  go  to  church, 

We  look  in  vain  for  some 
To  meet  us,  smiling,  on  the  porch, 

And  ask  to  see  us  home. 

And  then,  we  can’t  enjoy  a  walk 
Since  all  the  beaux  have  gone, 

For  what’s  the  good,  (to  use  plain  talk,) 

If  we  must  trudge  alone  ? 

But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  thus  ? 

We’ll  try  to  be  content ; 

And  if  they  cannot  come  to  us, 

A  message  may  be  sent. 

And  that’s  one  comfort,  any  way  • 

For  though  we  are  apart, 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  may 
Not  open  heart  to  heart. 

We  trust  it  may  soon  come 
To  a  final  test ; 

We  want  to  see  our  Southern  homes 
Secured  in  peaceful  rest. 

But  if  the  blood  of  those  we. love 
In  freedom’s  cause  must  flow, 

With  fervent  trust  in  God  above, 

We  bid  them  onward  go  ; 

And  we  will  watch  them  as  they  go, 

And  cheer  them  on  their  way  ; 

Our  arms  shall  be  their  resting-place 
When  wounded  sore  they  lay. 

Oh  !  if  the  sons  of  Southern  soil 
For  Freedom’s  cause  must  die, 

Her  daughters  ask  no  dearer  boon 
Than  by  their  side  to  lie. 


RUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
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LITTLE  EDDIE,  THE  DRUMMER-BOY. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  WILSON’S  CREEK. 

Camp  Benton,  Friday,  December  20, 1S61. 
few  days  before  our  regiment  received  orders  to 
join  General  Lyon,  on  his  march  to  Wilson’s  Creek, 
the  drummer  of  our  company  was  taken  sick  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  day  that  we  were  to  march,  a  negro  was  arrested 
within  the  lines  of  the  camp,  and  brought  before  our 
Captain,  who  asked  him  “what  business  he  had  within 
the  lines  ?”.  He  replied :  “  I  know  a  drummer  that 
you  would  like  to  enlist  in  your  company,  and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  of  it.”  He  was  immediately  requested 
to  inform  the  drummer  that  if  he  would  enlist  for  our 
short  term  of  service,  he  would  be  allowed  extra  pay, 
and  to  do  this,  he  must  be  on  the  ground  early  in 
the  morning.  The  negro  was  then  passed  beyond  the 
guard. 

Oil  the  following  morning  there  appeared  before  the 
Captain’s  quarters  during  the  beating  of  the  reveille , 
a  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  leading  by  the  hand  a  sharp,  sprightly- 
looking  boy,  apparently  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Her  story  was  soon  told.  She  was 
trom  East-Tennessee,  where  her  husband  had  been 
killed  by  the  rebels,  and  all  their  property  destroyed. 
She  had  come  to  St.  Louis  in  search  of  her  sister,  but 
not  finding  her,  and  being  destitute  of  money,  she 
thought  if  she  could  procure  a  situation  for  her  boy 
as  a  drummer  for  the  short  time  that  we  had  to  remain 
in  the  service,  she  could  find  employment  for  herself 
and  perhaps  find  her  sister  by  the  time  we  were  dis¬ 
charged. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  her  story  the  little  fellow 
kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  Captain,  who  was  about  to  express  a  determination 
not  to  take  so  small  a  boy,  when  he  spoke  out :  “Don’t 
be  afraid,  Captain,  I  can  drum.”  This  was  spoken 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  the  Captain  immediately 
observed,  with  a  smile:  “Well,  well,  Sergeant,  bring 
the  drum,  imd  order  our  fifer  to  come  forward.”  In 
a  few  moments  the  drum  was  produced,  and  our  fifer, 
a  tall,  round-shouldered,  good-natured  fellow,  from 
the  Dubuque  mines,  who  stood,  when  erect,  some¬ 
thing  over  six  feet  in  height,  soon  made  his  appearance. 

Upon  being  introduced  to  his  new  comrade,  he 
stooped  down,  with  his  hands  resting  upon  his  knees, 
that  were  thrown  forward  into  an  acute  angle,  and 
after  peering  into  the  little  fellow’s  face  a  moment,  he 
observed:  “My  little  man,  can  you  drum?”  “Yes, 
sir,”  he  replied,  “  I  drummed  for  Captain  Hill  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.”  Our  fifer  immediately  commenced  straight¬ 
ening  himself  upward  until  all  the  angles  in  his  person 
had  disappeared,  when  he  placed  his  fife  in  his  mouth, 
and  played  the  “  Flowers  of  Edenborough,”  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  follow  with  the  drum  that 
could  have  been  selected,  and  nobly  did  the  little  fel¬ 
low  follow  him,  showing  himself  to  be  a  master  of  the 
drum.  When  the  music  ceased,  our  Captain  turned 
to  the  mother  and  observed :  “  Madam,  I  will  take  your 
boy.  What  is  his  name?”  “Edward  Lee,”  she  re¬ 
plied  ;  then  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Captain’s  arm, 
she  continued,  “Captain,  if  he  is  not  killed — ”  here 
her  maternal  feelings  overcame  her  utterances,  and 
she  bent  down  over  her  boy  and  kissed  him  upon  the 
forehead.  As  she  arose,  she  observed :  “  Captain, 
you  will  bring  him  back  with  you,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  replied,  “  we  will  be  certain  to  bring 
him  back  with  us.  We  shall  be  discharged  in  six 
weeks.” 


In  an  hour  after,  our  company  led  the  Iowa  First 
out  of  camp,  our  drum  and  fife  playing  “  The  girl  I 
left  behind  me.”  Eddie,  as  we  called  him,  soon  be¬ 
came  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  men  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  When  any  of  the  boys  had  returned  from  a 
horticultural  excursion,  Eddie’s  share  of  the  peaches 
and  melons  was  the  first  apportioned  out.  During  our 
heavy  and  fatiguing  march  from  Rolla  to  Springfield, 
it  was  often  amusing  to  see  our  long-legged  fifer  wad¬ 
ing  through  the  mud  with  our  little  drummer  mounted 
upon  his  back — and  always  in  that  position  when  ford¬ 
ing  streams. 

During  the  fight  at  Wilson’s  Creek  I  was  stationed 
with  a  part  of  our  company  on  the  right  of  Totten’s 
battery,  while  the  balance  of  our  company,  with  a  part 
of  the  Illinois  regiment,  was  ordered  "down  into  a 
deep  ravine  upon  our  left,  in  which  it  was  known  a 
portion  of  the  enemy  was  concealed,  with  whom  they 
were  soon  engaged.  The  contest  in  the  ravine  con¬ 
tinuing  some  time,  Totten  suddenly  wheeled  his  bat¬ 
tery  upon  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  when  they  soon 
retreated  to  the  high  ground  behind  their  lines.  In 
less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  Totten  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  ravine,  the  word  passed  from  man 
to  man  throughout  the  army,  “  Lyon  is  killed  !”  and 
soon  after,  hostilities  having  ceased  upon  both  sides, 
the  order  came  for  our  main  force  to  fall  back  upon 
Springfield,  while  a  part  of  the  Iowa  First  and  two 
companies  of  the  Missouri  regiment  were  to  camp 
upon  the  ground  and  cover  the  retreat  next  morn- 
ing.  That  night  I  was  detailed  for  guard  duty,  my 
turn  of  guard,  closing  with  the  morning  call.  When 
I  went  out  with  the  officer  as  a  relief,  I  found  that 
my  post  was  upon  a  high  eminence  that  overlooked 
the  deep  ravine  in  which  our  men  had  engaged  the 
enemy,  until  Totten’s  battery  came  to  their  assistance. 

It  was  a  dreary,  lonesome  beat.  The  moon  had  gone 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  while  the  stars 
twinkled  dimly  through  a  hazy  atmosphere,  lighting 
up  imperfectly  the  surrounding  objects.  Occasionally 
I  would  place  my  ear  near  the  ground  and  listen  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  but  all  was  silent  save  the 
far-off  howling,  of  the  wolf,  that  seemed  to  scent 
upon  the  evening  air  the  banquet  that  we  had  been 
preparing  for  him.  The  hours  passed  slowly  away 
when  at  length  the  morning  light  began  to  streak 
along  the  eastern  sky,  making  surrounding  objects 
more  plainly  visible.  Presently  I  heard  a  drum  beat 
up  the  morning  call.  At  first  I  thought  it  came  from 
the  camp  of  the  enemy  across  the  creek  ;  but  as  I  lis¬ 
tened,  I  found  that  it  came  up  from  the  deep  ravine  ; 
for  a  few  minutes  it  was  silent,  and  then  as  it  became 
more  light  I  heard  it  again.  I  listened— the  sound 
of  the  drum  was  familiar  to  me  —  and  I  knew  that 
it  was 

Our  ilrummer-boy  from  Tennessee 
Beating  for  help  the  reveille. 

I  was  about  to  desert  my  post  to  go  to  his  assistance, 
when  I  discovered  the  officer  of  the  guard  approaching 
with  two  men.  We  all  listened  to  the  sound,  and 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  Eddie’s  drum.  I  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  go  to  his  assistance.  The  officer  hesitated, 
saying  that  the  orders  were  to  march  in  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  I  promised  to  be  back  in  that  time,  and  ho  con¬ 
sented.  I  immediately  started  down  the  hill  through 
the  thick  undergrowth,  and  upon  reaching  the  valley 
I  followed  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon  found  him 
seated  upon  the  ground,  his  back  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  while  his  drum  hung  upon  a 
bush  in  front  of  him,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  he  discovered  me  he  dropped  his  drum- 
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sticks  and  exclaimed,  “  0  Corporal !  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you.  Give  me  a  drink,”  reaching  out  his  hand  for 
my  canteen,  which  was  empty.  I  immediately  turned 
to  bring  him  some  water  from  the  brook  that  I  could 
hear  rippling  through  the  bushes  near  by,  when  think¬ 
ing  that  I  was  about  to  leave  him,  he  commenced  cry¬ 
ing,  saying:  “Don’t  leave  me,  Corporal  —  I  can’t 
walk.”  I  was  soon  back  with  the  water,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  both  of  his  feet  had  been  shot  away  by  a 
cannon-ball.  After  satisfying  his  thirst,  he  looked  up 
into  my  face  and  said  :  “  You  don’t  think  I  will  die, 
Corporal,  do  you  ?  This  man  said  I  would  not — he 
said  the  surgeon  could  cure  my  feet.”  I  now  discov¬ 
ered  a  man  lying  in  the  grass  near  him.  By  his  dress 
I  recognized  him  as  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  been  shot  through  the  bowels,  and 
had  fallen  near  where  Eddie  lay.  Knowing  that  he 
could  not  live,  and  seeing  the  condition  of  the  boy,  he 
had  crawled  to  him,  taken  olf  his  buckskin  suspenders, 
and  corded  the  little  fellow’s  legs  below  the  knee,  and 
then  lay  down  and  died.  While  he  was  telling  me 
these  particulars,  I  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry  coming 
down  the  ravine,  and  in  a  moment  a  scout  of  the 
enemy  was  upon  us,  and  I  was  taken  prisoner.  I  re¬ 
quested  the  officer  to  take  Eddy  up  in  front  of  him, 
and  he  did  so,  carrying  him  with  great  tenderness  and 
care.  When  we  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  the 
little  fellow  was  dead. 

It  is  now  about  two  weeks  since  I  made  my  escape 
from  McCulloch’s  grasp.  I  have  reenlisted  for  the 
war,  and  as  we  are  likely  to  be  in  camp  for  some  time 
I  may  write  again  of  other  scenes  through  which  I 
have  passed. —  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Black  Flag  in  Lynchburg,  Ya. — Our  people 
were  greatly  surprised  on  Saturday  morning  to  see  the 
“  black  flag”  waving  over  the  depot  of  the  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  Company.  We  are  for  dis¬ 
playing  that  flag  throughout  the  whole  South.  We 
should  ask  no  quarter  at  the  hand  of  the  vandal 
Yankee  invaders,  and  our  motto  should  be  an  entire 
extermination  of  every  one  who  has  set  foot  upon  our 
sacred  soil.  Let  that  flag,  then,  float -over  every  hill¬ 
top  and  valley  throughout  the  whole  South,  and  as  the 
breezes  fan  its  folds,  let  it  tell  to  the  Hessian  scoun¬ 
drels  the  welcome  they  will  have  on  Southern  soil  — 
death,  death  to  each,  one  and  all. — Lynchburg  Re¬ 
publican. 


Wooden  Shoe  Manufactory. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Standard  (Jan.  1)  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  We  visited,  a  day  or  two  since,  the  wooden  shoe 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Thuim  &  Fraps  of  this  city.  We 
had  frequently  heard  of  this  establishment,  but  we  had 
no  idea  until  our  visit  to  it  that  it  was  so  thorough  and 
interesting  in  its  operations  as  we  found  it  to  be.  The 
enterprising  manufacturers  have  in  their  employment 
some  thirty  hands,  and  are  turning  out  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  pair  of  shoes  per  day.  The  shape  and  size  of 
the  shoes  are  first  marked  and  sawed  out,  and  then  it 
is  bored  and  scooped  out  and  fashioned  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  sand  -  papered,  and  lined,  and  painted,  and 
topped  with  leather,  and  thus  finished  in  various 
rooms  in  the  same  building.  Most  of  this  work  is 
done  by  machinery  driven  by  steam. 

The  wood  is  gum  and  poplar,  which  is  well  steamed 
before  the  shoe  is  made.  We  understand  that  these 
shoes  are  actually  lighter  than  the  leather  brogan  of 
the  same  number,  and  as  for  durability,  the  bottoms 
will  last  until  the  next  war.  We  learn  that  Messrs, 


Thuim  &  Fraps,  who  are  finishing  one  hundred  pair 
per  day,  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill. 

Wooden  shoes  are  worn  in  the  northern  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  some  localities  in  this  country ;  but  we 
suppose  this  is  the  first  manufactory  of  the  sort,  by 
machinery  and  steam,  which  has  been  established. 


HEMMING  COTTON. 

“Hem  them  in  !”  is  the  country’s  cry  ; 

See  how  the  bayonet  needles  fly  ! 

Nothing  neglect  and  nothing  leave, 

Hem  them  in  from  skirt  to  sleeve. 

Little  they  reck  of  scratch  or  hurt 
Who  toil  at  hemming  the  Southern  shirt  ; 

Little  they’ll  care,  as  they  shout  aloud, 

If  the  Southern  shirt  proves  a  Southern  shroud, 
Hurrah  for  the  needles  sharp  and  thin  ! 

Cotton  is  saved  by  hemming  it  in. 

— Continental  Monthly 


The  Mobile  Register  gives  the  following  novel  treat¬ 
ment  for  curing  chills  : 

“It  is  stated  that  a  soldier  of  a  Mississippi  regiment, 
at  Pensacola,  went  to  his  tent  and  blankets  the  other 
day  to  fight  through  an  ague.  A  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  feet  not  being  convenient,  some  of  his  comrades 
went  out  and  picked  up  one  of  the  numerous  shells 
Col.  Brown  had  sent  over  during  the  bombardment, 
heated  it  at  the  fire,  and  put  it  to  bed  with  the  sick 
man’s  feet.  Unhappily,  the  shell  had  lost  its  cap,  but 
had  not  exploded.  The  heat  of  the  camp-fire  accom¬ 
plished  what  Lincoln  pyrotechny  had  failed  in,  to  wit, 
an  explosion.  The  tent  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  some 
of  the  men  a  little  hurt  and  greatly  astonished.  Wo 
are  happy  to  learn  that  no  one  was  killed  by  the  mis¬ 
hap.” 


“When  You  is  about,  We  is.” — The  Booneville 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 
writes : 

“  These  Missouri  niggers  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  white  folks  give  them  credit  for,  and  whether 
Missouri  goes  for  the  confederacy  or  the  Union,  her 
slaves  have  learned  a  lesson  too  much  to  ever  be  useful 
as  slaves.  I  was  struck  with  the  apt  reply  of  one  of  a 
crowd  who  came  from  a  big  house  to  the  road  to  see 
us  pass  the  other  day.  Says  I :  ‘  Boys,  are  you  all  for 
the  Union?’  ‘Oh!  yes,  massa,  when  you’s  about  we 
is.’  ‘  And  when  Price  comes,  you  are  secesh,  are 
you  ?’  ‘  Lor,  yes,  massa,  we’s  good  secesh  then.  Can’t 
allow  de  white  folks  to  git  head  niggers  in  dat  way.’ 
The  darkeys  understand  the  whole  question  and  the 
game  played.”  _ 


A  Patriotic  Record.  —  The  Portland  Transcript 
says  :  “A  young  lady  residing  in  a  country  town,  not 
many  miles  from  this  city,  has  knit  one  hundred  pair 
of  mittens  for  the  solders,  furnishing  the  yarn  herself. 
Can  any  young  lady  show  a  more  patriotic  record  than 
this?”  ' 


Eight  Great  Blunders. — The  Religious  Herald ,  a 
Baptist  paper  at  Richmond,  says  the  South  has  com¬ 
mitted  at  least  eight  great  blunders,  namely 

1.  In  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter. 

2.  In  believing  there  would  be  a  divided  North  and 
an  apathetic  Federal  Government. 

3.  In  believing  that  they  would  have  the  hearty 
sympathies  of  Europe. 
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4.  In  believing  that  the  bonds  of  their  Confederacy 
would  be  readily  taken  in  Europe. 

5.  In  believing  that  the  military  power  of  the 
North  would  be  directed  in  a  crusade  against  slave¬ 
ry  rather  than  employed  for  the  overthrow  of  treason, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

6.  In  believing  that  Northern  courage  and  jihysique 
were  no  match  for  Southern,  or  that  in  battle  one 
Southerner  equalled  five  Yankees. 

V.  In  believing  that  the  flag  of  the  Cotton  Oligarchy 
would  wave  above  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
roll  of  slaves  be  called  on  Bunker  Hill. 

8.  In  believing  that  the  fancied  omnipotence  of 
Cotton  would  dominate  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


Abe  Lincoln  and  Queen  Victoria. — We  mention 
as  one  of  the  on  rtits  of  the  day,  by  the  flag  of  truce, 
that  Abe  Lincoln,  the  President  of  the  Rump,  has  been 
prevailed  upon  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  divorce  from  “his 
Polly  Ann,”  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Queen  Vic., 
and  thereby  secure  the  interest  and  assistance  of  Great 
Britain  in  suppressing  the  rebellion ;  and  it  is  said  the 
Yankees  are  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  opportune  demise 
of  Prince  Albert,  as  it  thus  opens  a  road  to  them  to 
effect  so  desirable  an  arrangement.  —  Norfolk  Day 
Book ,  Dec.  27,  1861. 


Suspended. —We  regret  to  learn  that  the  West- 
Baton  Rouge  Sugar  Planter  has  been  compelled  to 
suspend  publication  temporarily,  on  account  of  paper. 
The  last  number  of  the  Planter  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  we  copy  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
worthy  editor,  our  old  friend  ’Squire  Hyams.  —  Rich¬ 
mond  Dispatch ,  Dec.  28,  1861. 

Wanted. — The  editor  of  this  paper  being  now  out 
of  employment,  owing  to  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  same,  is  anxious  and  willing  to  do  something  for  a 
livelihood.  He  is  desirous  of  accepting  any  small  job, 
such  as  sawing  wood,  sweeping  chimneys,  nursing  a 
baby,  milking  ducks,  watering  turkeys,  “toting” 
bundles,  grinding  an  organ  with  monkey  accompani¬ 
ment,  running  for  Congress,  speculating  in  shin-plas¬ 
ters,  selling  wood  or  charcoal,  or  in  any  capacity  his 
valuable  services  may  be  rquired. 

N.  B. — Has  no  objection  to  serving  as  deck-hand  on 
a  flat-boat,  selling  ice-cream,  or  acting  as  paymaster 
to  the  militia. 


Treatment  op  Wounded  Soldiers  by  Floyd. — 
The  Western  Virginia  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  relates  the  following  : 

A  case  of  rebel  atrocity  in  the  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  has  recently  come  to  light,  which  gives  us 
new  ideas  of  Virginia  barbarism.  One  of  the  Seventh 
Ohio  prisoners  taken  by  Floyd  at  the  Cross  Lanes 
fasco,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  wound  did  not  impair  the  use  of  the  leg.  He 
could  even  walk  upon  it ;  and  all  that  was  needed  was 
to  have  the  wound  properly  cleansed  and  dressed  and 
it  would  speedily  have  healed.  That  young  man’s  leg 
was  amputated  above  the  knee  by  Floyd’s  surgeon ! 
The  prisoner  remonstrated  and  resisted,  the  surgeon 
hesitated,  and  Floyd  himself  commanded  him  to  go  on 
with  the  operation  !  I  have  heard  of  similar  cases  at 
Richmond,  but  have  never  believed  that  civilized 
beings  in  a  Christian  land  could  become  such  utter 
savages.  Of  this  case,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  young  man’s  amputated  leg  shows  for 
itself,  and  his  companions  testily  to  the  insignificant 


character  of  the  wound.  Yahoos  might  do  worse,  but 
I  doubt  it. 


Patriotism  at  a  Wedding. — A  wedding  occurred 
at  a  church  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  which  the  bride  ap¬ 
peared  in  white,  and  the  two  bridesmaids  respectively 
in  red  and  blue. — N.  Y.  World,  December  26,  1861. 


The  London  Court  Journal  of  a  recent  date  says  : 
“A  second  petition  has  been  received  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Maine,  praying  for  reannexation  to  her 
Majesty’s  dominions.” — N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  27,  1861. 


Tee  Norfolk  Day  Book,  December  29,  also  says 
that  “General  Scott  has  arrived  in  New-York,  and 
that  he  left  England  at  the  request  of  the  English 
authorities,  and  that  England  was  about  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States.” 


The  Women  of  Northern  Ohio. — There  arrived 
yesterday  in  this  city  sixteen  large  boxes  of  hospital 
stores,  sent  by  the  Women’s  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  in 
Northern  Ohio.  When  opened,  the  boxes  were  found 
to  contain  large  quantities  of  almost  every  article 
which  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  All  praise  to  the  loyal  women  of 
Northern  Ohio. — Lexington  (. Ky .)  Observer,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1861. 


The  pastor  of  the  “Church  of  the  Unity,”  Boston, 
a  few  Sabbaths  since,  in  his  sermon,  said  he  wanted  to 
see  Charleston  laid  in  ashes,  the  ground  ploughed  up 
and  planted  with  salt,  and  a  pillar  of  midnight  black¬ 
ness  set  up  to  mark  the  spot.  After  this  was  done  he 
proposed  to  have  «South-Carolina  towed  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  sunk.  Whether  he  proposes  to 
build  this  pillar  of  negroes  or  not,  he  did  not  state. 
Such  remarks  are  unbecoming,  extravagant,  unchari¬ 
table,  and  unchristian. — Cincinnati  Press,  December 
28,  1861.  _ 


A  Daring  Exploit. — A  few  days  since  a  squad  of 
some  half-dozen  left  Colonel  Shackleford’s  regiment, 
at  Calhoun,  on  Green  river,  to  bring  back  three  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  gone  to  Todd  County.  While  on  their 
route,  after  night,  they  came  upon  some  rebel  cavalry 
and  our  men  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  useless’ 
took  to  the  woods.  One  of  them,  named  Wilkins’ 
was  separated  from  his  companions,  and  in  winding 
about  through  tne  woods,  came  several  times  in  close 
proximity  to  rebel  squads,  but  succeeded  in  eluding 
them.  He  at  last  overtook  three  of  them,  and  seem” 
that  his  chances  were  desperate,  he  determined  to  join 
them  and  pass  himself  off  as  one  of  their  number.  By 
keeping  a  little  in  the  rear  he  watched  a  favorable 
opportunity,  when  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  firing 
rapidly,  killed  one,  badly  wounded  another,  and  caused 
the  third .  to  take  to  flight.  Wilkins  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and  returned  to  camp  at  Calhoun, 
where  a  gentleman  arrived  the  next  day  from  Elkton, 
and  stated  that  the  rebel  cavalry  reported  that  the 
country  was  overrun  with  Federal  troops,  and  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force. 
The  camp  at  Calhoun  contains  plenty  of  such  pluck  in 
the  regiments  under  Colonels  Shackleford,  Jackson, 
Hawkins,  and  Burbridge.  The  men  are  eager  for  fight, 
find  will  rout  the  rebels  whenever  and  wherever  they 
meet  them. — Louisville  Journal,  Dec.  29,  1861. 
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Thurlow  Weed,  writing  from  London,  December  8, 
says :  “A  pleasant  incident  occurred  yesterday.  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  who  attended  church,  was  identified  and 
invited  into  the  pulpit,  after  which  prayers  were  read 
for  not  only  the  Queen,  but  for  the  President,  Con¬ 
gress,  and  people  of  the  United  States.”  —  Buffalo 
Courier ,  January  2. 


An  Air  Gunboat. — A  correspondent  from  Jeffries’ 
Creek  sends  the  Charleston  Mercury  the  following 
suggestion,  which  it  publishes  in  its  editorial  columns, 
with  the  comment  that  it  “  certainly  possesses  the 
merit  of  intense  originality 

Among  the  many  projects  for  destroying  the  block¬ 
ade  the  following  plan  seems  to  me  to  combine  less 
risk  of  life  than  would  attend  any  other  with  an  equal 
chance  of  success.  Prepare  a  number  of  large  iron 
shells,  loaded  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  powder  and 
a  due  proportion  of  destructive  missiles.  Let  the 
shells  be  heavier  on  one  side,  and  let  this  side  be  fitted 
with  nipples. for  percussion-caps,  communicating  with 
the  charge.  Take  these  shells  up  in  balloons,  and 
when  at  a  convenient  altitude  above  the  blockading 
squadron,  allow  them  to  descend  upon  the  enemy’s 
decks.  The  shells  should  be  of  sufficient  weight  to 
penetrate  the  deck  of  any  vessel  upon  which  they 
might  be  dropped.  Even  if  this  plan  were  impracti¬ 
cable  upon  the  seas,  it  might  serve  to  clear  our  har¬ 
bors,  such  as  Tybee  and  Port  Royal. 


The  following  is  the  superscription  of  a  letter  that 
passed  through  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  post-office  : 

“  Feds  and  Confeds,  let  this  go  free 
Down  to  Nashville,  Tennessee  ; 

This  three-cent  stamp  will  pay  the  cost 
Until  you  find  Sophia  Yost. 

“  Postmasters  North,  or  even  Soutti, 

May  open  it  and  find  the  truth ; 

I  merely  say  my  wife’s  got  well, 

And  has  a  baby  cross  as  — —  you  know.” 

—Louisville  Journal ,  December  24. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Larrabee,  an  old  lady  residing  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Massachusetts,  has  four  sons,  seventeen  grand¬ 
sons,  and  one  great  grandson  now  in  the  Union  army. 
— National  Intelligencer ,  December  25,  1861. 


Drafting  Soldiers  in  Mississippi. — The  following 
is  the  plan  adopted  in  Mississippi,  by  law,  for  securing 
volunteers :  “  After  providing  for  a  thorough  organi¬ 
zation  into  companies  of  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty  years,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  each  company  commander,  immediately  after  the 
organization  of  his  command,  to  prepare  a  number  of 
tickets,  equal  to  the  number  of  his  company,  one  third 
of  which  shall  be  numbered  ‘  one,’  one  third  numbered 
‘two,’  and  one  third  numbered  ‘three.’  They  are 
then  to  be  placed  in  a  box  or  hat,  and  be  drawn  by 
the  members  of  the  company.  Those  drawing  number 
one  shall  constitute  the  first  class,  and  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  active  service  first,  and  the  second  class 
next,  and  the  third  class  next.  Any  person  who  fur¬ 
nishes  a  substitute  must  take  the  place  of  the  substi¬ 
tute  in  the  class  from  which  he  was  taken.  A  like 
classification  is  to  be  made  annually,  and  no  man  shall 
be  required  to  serve  in  the  regular  service  for  more 
than  twelve  months.” — Idem. 


True  Soldiers. — An  incident  worthy  of  note,  and 
in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  usual  scenes  under  like 


circumstances,  occurred  on  board  the  steamer  Canada 
during  her  passage  from  Dubuque  toward  St.  Louis. 

On  Saturday  evening,  while  many  of  the  passengers 
were  engaged  in  conversation,  others  wiling  away  their 
time  at  “  euchre,”  while  some  more  rude  perhaps, 
with  the  ribald  jest  and  ungentlemanly  oath,  were 
passing  the  evening  away,  a  young  man  seated  him¬ 
self  at  one  of  the  tables,  and  engaged  in  reading  his 
Bible.  Another,  and  still  another  took  their  places 
around  this  temporary  altar,  until  nearly  all  of  that 
little  band  of  soldiers,  numbering  about  twenty,  were 
reading  the  Scriptures.  An  aged  man  took  his  station 
in  their  midst.  He  had  a  pious  and  venerable  air,  for 
his  hoary  locks  proclaimed  that  many  a  winter  had 
passed  over  his  head.  There,  those  farming  boys, 
with  that  old  man,  formed  a  group,  whose  actions 
indeed,  were  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The 
creaking  machinery  of  the  boat,  the  dirge-like  music 
of  the  wind,  was  loud  ;  yet,  above  the  clatter,  all 
things  else,  we  know  those  boys  were  heard  in  heaven, 
and  that  their  prayers  will  be  answered  !  Their 
Bibles,  precious  gift  of  home,  are  sacred  with  them, 
and  will  shield  them  too,  when  the  glitering  mail 
of  yore  would  fail.  Parents  and  friends  of  home, 
fear  not  for  such  brave  sons,  who,  relying  on  Heaven, 
are  not  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  praise  God,  and  do  battle 
for  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 

They  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army,  enlisted 
by  our  honored  Capt.  Washington,  now  in  Dubuque. 
— Dubuque  Times ,  Oct.  11,  1861. 


An  incident  that  carries  its  own  comment,  is  related 
by  a  visitor  on  his  way  to  one  of  the  patriot  camps  in 
the  Old  Dominion.  Seated  by  the  road-side  was  a 
soldier,  his  musket  in  one  hand  and  a  volume  in  the 
other,  which  he  was  reading  with  deep  interest.  He 
was  clad  roughly  but  comfortably,  and  bore  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  having  seen  hard  service.  As  the  party 
approached,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  advanced  into  the 
road,  and  exclaimed :  “  Halt !  Let  me  see  your  pass.” 
After  carefully  inspecting  the 'strangers  and  their  pass, 
he  quietly  told  them  to  move  on,  and  resumed  his  seat 
and  his  book.  One  of  the  party  glanced  at  the  vol¬ 
ume,  and  found  that  it  was  a  beautiful  copy  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Poems. 


A  Daring  Exploit. — Among  the  many  instances 
where  the  bravery  of  the  National  officers  and  men 
have  shone  conspicuous,  the  following  is  almost  un¬ 
equalled. 

Captain  Spencer,  aid  to  Gen.  Wool,  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  two  ladies  who  went  from  Norfolk  to 
Fortress  Monroe  with  a  flag  of  truce,  that  near 
midnight  a  six-oared  boat  was  to  leave  Norfolk  for 
Richmond  with  money  for  the  payment  of  the  rebel 
soldiers.  He  requested  permission  of  Major-General 
Wool  to  attempt  their  capture,  and  was  told  not  to 
place  too  much  confidence  in  the  information  received. 
Nevertheless,  permission  was  given,  and  selecting  two 
good  oarsmen  on  whom  he  could  rely,  with  their  oars 
muffled,  he  started  at  dark  and  awaited  the  coming  of 
the  enemy’s  boat.  He  had  previously  given  direction 
to  his  men  to  pull  directly  for  the  boat,  and  on  the 
moment  of  striking  to  “  back  water  ”  instantly. 
About  midnight  the  boat  was  heard  approaching, 
and  taking  his  station  in  the  bows  with  a  nine-inch 
shell  in  his  hands,  he  gave  the  order  to  “  give  way.” 
The  moment  his  bows  struck  the  rebel  boat,  he  threw 
the  shell  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  was  himself  drawn 
back,  luckily  receiving  no  injury  from  the  explosion. 
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Not  so  the  boat  and  occupants,  however,  the  former 
of  which  was  broken  in  two,  and  the  latter  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions  in  the  water,  not  however,  be¬ 
fore  discharging  their  pistols  at  him,  two  balls  going 
through  his  cap  and  three  perforating  his  coat.  The 
men  were  then  told  that  if  they  submitted  quietly  they 
would  be  saved,  otherwise  he  would  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  They  preferred  the  former,  and  arming 
himself  with  his  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dirk  (taken 
by  him  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run  from  a  “secesh”)  in 
the  other,  he  took  them  in  his  boat  one  by  one,  hand¬ 
cuffing  them  as  they  were  pulled  in.  In  addition  to 
which,  from  the  stern  of  the  enemy’s  boat,  which 
floated,  he  took  eleven  hundred  dollars  in  gold  and 
five  thousand  dollars  in  their  worthless  paper  money. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  reached  the  Fort, 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  being  almost  level  with  the 
water  with  its  increased  freight.  —  Boston  Saturday 
Gazette. 


THE  NEW-YEAR  —  1  8  6  2. 

BY  MARY  A.  RIPLEY. 

The  Old  Year’s  pulse  is  low.  The  life  that  blazed 
And  like  a  fiery  tide  poured  through  his  veins 
Only  a  twelvemonth  since,  is  faint  and  cold. 

Look  on  him  as  he  lies  before  you  now  ! 

Where  is  the  grace  that  dwelt  in  that  still  form  ? 
Where  is  the  brightness  of  the  dull,  dead  eyes  ? 

This  is  the  dying  year.  But  I  can  see — 

I  have  it  pictured  in  a.  hidden  shrine — 

The  young  year  with  fair,  promising  lips,  and  arms 
O’erladen  with  the  gifts,  should  make  me  rich. 

And  like  a  bauble-loving:  child,  I  fear 
My  hands  have  grasped  the  tinsel,  not  the  gold. 

And  yet  I  would  not  lose  my  last  year’s  life ; 

I  had  no  love  for  the  dear  mother-land, 

No  holy  pride  in  her  free  floating  flag, 

Till  Sumter  fell,  and  hearts  beat  martially, 

And  voices  rang  like  trumpets  in  my  ears, 

And  gathering  thousands  sought  the  Capital, 

To  stay  the  threatening  flood  that  treason  poured. 

A  year  ago,  upon  Potomac’s  banks, 

Silence  was  sleeping ;  and  the  stars  shone  down 
On  quiet  cities,  on  the  talking  waves, 

Or  glanced  through  lovely  forests.  But  to-night 
The  hills  are  white  with  tents  ;  the  camp-fires  glow ; 
The  cannon  wait  to  utter  burning  words  ; 

The  sentries  keep  their  watch.  And  God  looks  down 
Upon  the  infant  nation  as  it  learns 
A  newer,  harder  lesson.  There  are  homes 
That  rang  with  mirth  and  song  a  year  ago, 

Whose  lights  are  quenched  in  death.  Young  hearts 
have  laid 

Their  life  upon  the  altar,  and  lone  graves 
Are  scattered  over  prairies,  and  white  hands 
And  marble  brows  lie  under  wintry  clods  ; 

And  o’er  them  all  the  nation  rains  her  tears, 

And  Fame,  with  diamond-point,  cuts  deep  their  names, 

Upon  our  history’s  page.  Beneath  our  flag 

They  struggled — nobly  died.  God  knows  their  names. 

The  New-Year  comes  not  with  the  dancing  feet 
Of  an  unburdened  youth  ;  his  heritage 
Is  an  untrodden  wine-press  ;  and  our  strength 
Must  crush  the  grapes  that  lie  in  purple  piles, 

Full  of  the  blood-red  wine.  Oh  !  let  me  give 

My  life  up  in  this  vintage,  if  I  may 

But  drain  one  cup  of  the  celestial  draught 

That  from  these  hills  shall  flow  through  all  the  earth. 


NEW-YEAR  IN  THE  CAMP. 

BY  MARIE. 

A  happy  New-Year  !  Ho  !  comrades  all, 

Let’s  welcome  its  light  nor  fear  it ; 

A  happy  New-Year  !  Ring  out  the  call 
Till  the  rebels  beyond  U3  hear  it. 

A  happy  New-Year  !  I  wish  you  a  score 
Of  years  undimmed  by  a  sorrow  ; 

We’ll  beat  a  retreat  from  dull  care  once  more, 
Though  bullets  may  rattle  to-morrow. 

Ho  !  gather  more  brands  till  the  fire  glows  bright, 
Let’s  sit  where  the  shadows  won’t  find  us, 

And  dream  we  are  back  in  our  homes  to-night, 
With  the  dear  ones  left  behind  us. 

No  womanish  tears  for  the  peace  we’ve  lost, 

No  grief  for  the  struggle  before  us  ; 

For  God  and  our  country  we’ll  stake  the  cost 
With  the  bright  New-Year  before  us  ! 

You  know  when  we  sat  by  our  hearths  last  year, 
And  drank  to  old  Time’s  retreating ; 

We’d  laugh  should  a  vision  but  paint  us  here, 
Thus  shouting  our  New-Year’s  greeting. 

We  walked  in  the  groves  of  our  idle  life, 

Nor  dreamed  of  what  fortune  brought  us, 

Nor  fancied  we’d  learn  ’mid  war  and  strife, 

The  wonderful  love  she  taught  us. 

Wonderful  love  !  ay,  I  see  you  doubt, 

Y ou  think  it  scarce  worth  the  winning  ; 

Through  toil  and  through  danger  to  ravel  out 
This  web  of  Mis-Fortune’s  spinning. 

But  I — I  would  count  in  a  higher  scale, 

The  soul  of  our  country’s  glory ; 

The  spirit  that  rode  on  the  crashing  gale, 

Through  battle-fields  red  and  gory. 

I’d  count  the  great  hearts  that  so  proudly  broke 
From  the  trammelling  ties  that  bound  them  ; 

I’d  count  the  great  spirits  whose  life  and  hope 
Is  cast  in  the  struggle  around  them. 

I’d  count  all  the  listlessness  crushed  and  gone, 

All  the  energy  waked  and  cherished, 

And  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Sixty-one, 

No  light  of  the  past  has  perished. 

Then  a  happy  New-Year  to  ye,  comrades  all, 

To  the  brave  hearts  far  and  near  us  ; 

A  happy  New-Year  !  ring  out  the  call, 

Till  the  echoes  laugh  back  to  hear  us. 

A  happy  New-Year  !  who  doubts  it  will  be, 

With  such  hands  and  such  hearts  to  win  it ; 

Good  night,  my  old  comrades,  I  leave  you  to  see 
That  the  future  has  blessings  within  it ! 

Sodth-Quincy,  January ,  1862. 


“THE  FLAG  OF  SECESSION.” 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  SONG  OF  THE  SAME  HEADING.* 
BY  JAMES  S.  WATKINS. 

AIr — “ Star-Spangled'  Banner." 

I. 

Oh  !  yes,  I  have  seen  by  the  early  dawn’s  light, 

What  your  minions  have  hailed  as  '•'•the  flag  of  Se¬ 
cession  ,” 

Base  rebeldom’s  glory  !  a  pitiless  sight, 

Defiantly  waves  o’er  the  Union’s  possessions  ; 

*  See  page  84,  Vol.  Ill ,  Rumors  and  Incidents. 
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With  Davis  your  tool, 

In  a  fanatical  school, 

You’ll  pillage  and  burn  o’er  the  country  you’ll  rule ; 
Then  “the flag  of  Secession ”  in  darkness  will  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  our  freedom  and  Liberty’s  grave. 

ii. 

You’ve  trampled  the  laws  of  our  land  ’neath  your  feet, 
And  now  e’en  exult  that  your  slaves  still  pursue  it ; 
But  the  day  is  forthcoming  when  freemen  you’ll  meet ; 
Then,  bitterly  then,  will  your  hirelings  rue  it. 

But  if  a  defeat 

Our  armies  should  meet, 

No  life  will  be  spared  but  to  those  that  are  fleet, 
When  rebeldom’s  banner  in  darkness  will  wave 
O’er  the  downfall  of  freedom  and  Liberty’s  grave. 

hi. 

No  despot  has  ever  polluted  your  soil, 

For  Freedom’s  proud  banner  is  over  it  streaming  ; 
We  come  not,  we  come  not  your  land  to  despoil, 

But  to  arouse  ye,  our  brethren  from  Secession- 
dreaming. 

No  patriot’s  afraid, 

By  the  laws  they  have  made, 

That  the  banner  of  Freedom  in  its  grandeur  will  fade, 
But  forever,  majestic,  continue  to  wave 
A  terror  to  tyrants,  o’er  rebeldom’s  grave. 

iv. 

We  would  meet  you  as  friends — yet  it  cannot  be  so, 
Our  friendship  is  spurned  by  the  whole  rebel  nation, 
You  terra  us  “base  Hessians,”  the  “Southern  man’s 
foe,” 

And  scorn  us,  your  brethren,  with  fierce  exultations ; 
“  Go  let  us  alone,” 

A  half-stifled  moan, 

We  hear  as  they  reap  now  the  harvest  they’ve  sown ; 
For  the  Union’s  proud  standard  defiant  will  wave 
Protection  to  freedom  o’er  the  land  of  the  brave. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  January,  1S62. 


NEW-YEAR’S  ADDRESS. 

BY  S.  C.  MERCER. 

0  infant  Year !  whose  new-born  limbs  are  swathed 
And  cradled  in  convulsion — 0  dread  Heaven  ! 
Unsealing  o’er  this  land  of  many  woes 
The  Apocalyptic  vials — 0  my  torn 
And  bleeding  country  !  by  thy  sons  defloured, 

And  stricken  of  thy  God — how  shall  I  sing 
A  festal  anthem  on  a  broken  lyre — 

To  ears  made  dull  by  sorrow  ? 

From  her  dreams, 

With  music  lulled,  all-queenly,  and  perfumed 
With  odors  from  the  Summer’s  lips  distilled, 

The  startled  nation  woke — awoke  to  hear 
Rebellion’s  demons  in  her  citadel, 

By  dark  and  perjured  sentinels  invoked — 

Singing  her  dirge,  like  the  volcanic  bass 
Of  Aetna’s  organ  chiming  with  the  sea 
When  groans  the  Titan  in  immortal  pangs — 

The  trepidation  of  conflicting  hosts, 

Mixed  with  the  wild  alarm  of  clamorous  bells, 

The  strife — the  shout — the  wailing  of  despair. 

Time,  by  whose  hands  the  mouldering  dust  of  death 
Is  shovelled  in  the  vaults  of  coffined  realms, 


What  Nemesis  insatiate  still  inspires 
The  suicide  of  Empires  ?  In  her  breast, 

Greece  nursed  the  serpent  faction  with  her  blood, 
That  stung  her  to  the  heart.  Rebellion’s  steel 
Pierced  the  fair  bosom  of  imperial  Rome 
By  foreign  foes  unconquered  ;  and  the  land 
Of  God’s  own  people  drank  the  fatal  cup 
Which  dark  dissension  pressed  upon  her  lips. 

As  midnight’s  bell  proclaims  with  double  tongue 
One  year  departed  and  another  born, 

Swift  throng  around  me  with  imperial  mien 
And  god-like  brow,  and  eyes  of  sad  reproach, 

As  angels  look  in  sorrow,  the  great  dead 
Who  walked  Mount  Vernon’s  shades,  and  Marshfield's 
plains, 

And  Monticello’s  height,  and  Ashland’s  groves 
Still  vocal  with  unearthly  eloquence — 

Statesmen  and  Chiefs  who  loved  their  native  land 
And  led  her  up  to  fame.  With  solemn  air 
And  thrilling  voice  they  point  to  freedom’s  flag, 
War-rent  and  laced  with  sacrificial  blood 
By  noble  martyrs  shed  ;  and  thus  they  speak — 

“  0  sons  once  named  Americans,  but  now 
The  world-mocked  orphans  of  a  nameless  land, 

Why  rush  ye  to  destruction  ?  Happier  far 
Than  ye  the  tawny  tribes  your  fathers  drove 
From  the  primeval  forests — the  red  chiefs 
Who  bravely  perished  on  their  hunting-grounds, 

Or  passing  o’er  the  mountains  of  the  West, 

Went  down  in  gloom,  like  nature’s  final  sun, 

To  rise  no  more  forever  !  Better  thus 
Than  live  the  foul  dishonor  of  your  sires, 

Whose  progeny  like  Lucifer  of  old 

Rebelled  against  the  power  that  made  them  gods, 

And  perished  in  their  treason.  Come,  ye  winds, 
Swift-winged  couriers  of  the  tropic  sky, 

Heralds  of  death  and  ruin — come,  ye  fires 
That  in  volcanic  caverns  ever  burn, 

And  crisp  pale  cities  in  your  molten  jaws — 

Come,  burning  plagues,  and  ye  tempestuous  waves, 
Who  strangle  navies  in  your  watery  arms — 
Earthquakes  and  lightning  strokes,  all  earthly  ills 
Which  Heaven  inflicts  and  trembling  men  abhor — 

Fell  bolts  in  God’s  red  armory  of  wrath, 

With  all  your  terrors  in  one  stroke  combined, 

Come  !  and  in  mercy  blast  the  land  with  ruin 
Rather  than  we  should  see  Columbia’s  plains 
Drenched  in  a  crimson  sea  of  fratricide, 

Lust,  rapine,  malice,  treachery,  revenge, 

The  tall  and  crowning  infamy  of  time.” 

I  hear  a  passing  bell — the  muffled  drum 
Rolls  its  sepulchral  echoes  on  the  night 
Which  spreads  across  the  sky  the  starless  pall 
Of  desolation.  And  upon  my  ear 
Falls  the  wild  burden  of  a  dismal  song 
Like  that  of  mocking  fiends  in  revelry. 

Fiends  who  in  the  lurid  gloom 
Of  hell  do  ply  the  fatal  loom, 

Weave  a  banner  of  despair 
For  Columbia’s  tainted  air. 

Like  the  boding  raven’s  wing 
All  the  land  o’ershadowing, 

In  the  murky  woof  embroider 
Darkness,  death,  and  hell’s  disorder. 

On  the  fatal  standard  show 
Every  form  of  guilt  and  woe — 

Murder  drinking  deep  of  blood, 

Rolling  round  him  like  a  flood, 
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Faction’s  diabolic  art, 

Perjured  tongue  and  traitor  heart — 

All  the  fetid  gall  that  drips 
From  the  land’s  infected  lips, 

In  the  murky  woof  embroider 
Darkness,  death,  and  hell’s  disorder. 

Weave  we  in  the  magic  loom 
Piles  of  slain  without  a  tomb, 

Cities  lit  with  midnight  fires, 

Crashing  walls  and  toppling  spires, 
Famine’s  sunken,  ghastly  cheek, 
Outraged  woman’s  helpless  shriek, 
Hoary  age  and  infancy 
Plunged  in  one  wide  misery ; 

In  the  murky  woof  embroider 
Darkness,  death,  and  hell’s  disorder. 

Let  the  banner’s  folds  be  bound 
With  a  fiery  serpent  round ; 

Eden’s  destroyer  shall  recal 
The  new  temptation,  sin,  and  fall. 

We  have  changed  the  stripes  of  flame 
To  the  burning  blush  of  shame, 

And  the  streaks  of  spotless  white 
To  the  pallor  of  affright, 

And  the  stars  which  blazoned  all 
To  wormwood  in  its  endless  fall. 

The  song  of  treason  ceased — the  demons  fled, 
And  as  I  mused  in  the  dark  bitterness 
Of  grief  to  this  sad  prophecy  of  woe, 

I  heard  a  sound,  as  when  the  ocean  moves 
His  moist  battalions  to  the  tempest’s  march, 

To  storm  the  fortress  of  the  rocky  isles, 

And  hosts  innumerable  thronged  around 
In  panoply  of  war.  From  every  height 
And  every  valley,  rolled  the  martial  drum, 

And  bugles  calling  to  the  gory  charge 
The  loyal  and  the  bold,  while  streamed  on  high 
Gay  banners  glittering  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 
“We  come,  0  bleeding  country  !”  was  their  cry, 
“To  beat  aside  the  parricidal  steel, 

And  shield  the  snowy  breast  that  gave  us  life.” 

New-England’s  seamen  swelled  the  rallying  cry 
Along  the  coasts,  the  Middle  States  replied 
From  thronging  marts,  the  echoes  leaped  along 
The  Mississippi  Yalley,  whose  vast  floods 
Throb  like  the  pulses  of  the  Nation’s  heart, 

And  pale  Virginia,  all  besprinkled  now 
With  War’s  red  baptism,  to  Kentucky  spoke, 
Kentucky  tried  but  faithful  unto  death 
To  sad  Missouri  called,  Missouri  passed 
The  kindling  watchword  to  the  vast  North-west, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Who  louder  sang  than  Niagara’s  roar 
To  the  unconquered  heights  of  Tennessee ; 

Hoarse  echoes,  like  the  low  sepulchral  moan 
Of  subterranean  fires,  disturbed  the  Gulf — 

The  bleeding  Gulf  betrayed  and  overawed — ■ 

Then  swelling  loud  as  an  Archangel’s  trump, 

Or  shrill  winds  piping  o’er  the  stormy  flood, 

It  thundered  back  from  far  Pacific’s  coast. 

Come  to  the  tombs  by  mourning  millions  thronged 
Beneath  the  oak  of  weeping.  Glorious  dead 
Fame’s  cemetery  holds  no  hero  dust 
More  dearly  honored  in  sublime  repose. 

Pale  ashes,  with  a  nation’s  tears  bedewed, 

And  fanned  by  sighs  as  numerous  as  the  winds, 
The  laurels  that  you  nurture  shall  be  green 


And  bloom  forever  round  the  precious  urns 
Of  Baker  and  of  Lyon.  Fortune  smiled 
Upon  them,  casting  from  her  ample  lap, 

Her  lavish  stores  of  fame  and  wealth  and  ease, 

And  wooed  them  to  repose.  Though  sweet  her  song. 
She  sang  unheeded.  Honor,  fortune,  life 
They  offered  freely  on  their  country’s  shrine, 

In  the  red  heat  and  fury  of  the  fight, 

Deeming  the  dearest  jewels  of  the  world 

Were  nought  when  weighed  against  the  nation’s  life. 

He  who  led  our  faltering  ranks 
Up  the  ambuscaded  banks — 

He  who  poured  his  heart’s  red  rain 
Over  Springfield’s  stormy  plain, 

Heeding  not  the  volleys  deadly, 

Nor  the  life-blood  running  redly, 

Cold  in  death  shall  lead  no  more 
Where  our  country’s  eagles  soar. 

Such,  0  War !  thy  fearful  pleasure, 

Priceless  blood  and  costliest  treasure, 

Still  the  victims  whom  thou  smitest 
Are  the  loveliest  and  brightest. 

But  the  martyrs  shall  be  glorious 
When  our  flag  returns  victorious : 

Death,  who  seals  such  patriot  eyes, 

Opens  them  in  Paradise. 

As  wistfully  I  gazed  upon  their  graves 
A  vision  passed  before  me.  On  a  mount 
That  glowed  with  light  ineffable,  appeared 
The  New-Year,  in  imperial  garments  clad, 

Erect  and  tall  and  godlike  in  his  mien, 

With  strength  immortal  in  his  manly  limbs, 

And  hope  and  courage  beaming  from  his  eyes. 

In  either  hand  a  hideous  serpent  writhed, 

Gasping  and  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death, 

Seeking  in  vain  to  sting  with  venomed  fangs 
The  hand  that  grasped  them.  On  the  scaly  folds 
Of  one  appeared  the  reptile’ s  name — Secession — 

The  other  bore  the  legend  Abolition  ; 

And  these  twin  dragons,  ever  linked  together, 

Moved  by  one  fell  intent  and  mortal  hate, 

Still  twining  with  inseparable  coils, 

Writhed  with  the  self-same  pangs,  and  hissed,  and  died. 
The  New  Year  cast  the  reptiles  at  his  feet, 

And  lo  !  swift  breaking  from  tilt  clouds,  he  saw 
Coming  in  splendor  like  the  morning  sun, 

The  reunited  Empire  of  the  West, 

Swelled  on  the  ear  the  ever-murmuring  hum 
Of  populous  cities  on  unnumbered  streams, 

And  marts  of  commerce  by  a  hundred  lakes. 

The  teeming  fields,  with  varied  harvests,  waved, 

And  tinkling  bells  on  distant  hills  revived 
Sweet  memories  of  Arcadia’s  pastoral  days. 

Fair  science  led  her  train  by  every  grove 
And  hill  and  stream,  and  pure  religion  filled 
Her  solemn  temples  with  perpetual  hymns 
And  fervent  supplication  to  her  God. 

And  from  above  the  shades  of  years  departed 
Sang  with  a  voice  that  filled  the  firmament : 

“Hail,  New-Year,  hail!  the  noblest  child  of  Time! 

The  Power  which  brought  the  fathers  o’er  the  flood 
Has  saved  the  offspring  from  the  seven-fold  fire. 

A  Union  healed  shall  date  its  life  from  thee, 
Redemption’s  golden  era.  From  its  shield 
No  star  shall  vanish  in  forlorn  eclipse, 

Nor  exiled  Pleiad  chant  in  skies  remote 
Her  solitary  song,  nor  sundered  be 
The  marriage  bond  of  States,  by  law  confirmed 
And  the  eternal  oracles  of  God.” 
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SOUTH-CAROLINA  GENTLEMAN. 

Aik — The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  State  tlie  curious  ones  may 
find, 

A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind, 

A  staggering,  swaggering  sort  of  chap  who  takes  his 
whisky  straight, 

And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate 
vengeance  which  a  clergyman  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  has  assured  must  be  a  sinner’s  fate  ; 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

You  trace  his  genealogy,  and  not  far  back  you’ll  see, 

A  most  undoubted  Octoroon  or  mayhap  a  mustee, 

And  if  you  note  the  shaggy  locks  that  cluster  on  his 
brow, 

You’ll  find  every  other  hair  is  varied  with  a  kink  that 
seldom  denotes  pure  Caucasian  blood,  but  on 
the  contrary,  betrays  an  admixture  with  a  race 
not  particularly  popular  now  ; 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

He  always  wears  a  full  dress  coat,  pre-Adamite  in  cut, 

With  waistcoat  of  the  broadest  style,  through  which 
his  ruffles  jut ; 

Six  breast-pins  deck  his  horrid  front,  and  on  his  fin¬ 
gers  shine 

Whole  invoices  of  diamond  rings  which  would  hardly 
pass  muster  with  the  original  Jacobs  in  Chat¬ 
ham  street  for  jewels  gen-u-ine  ; 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

He  chews  tobacco  by  the  pound  and  spits  upon  the 
floor, 

If  there  is  not  a  box  of  sand  behind  the  nearest  door; 

And  when  he  takes  his  weekly  spree,  he  clears  a 
mighty  track 

Of  every  thing  that  bears  the  shape  of  whisky-skin, 
gin  and  sugar — brandy  sour,  peach,  and  honey, 
irrepressible  cocktail,  rum,  and  gum,  and  lus¬ 
cious  apple-jack, 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

He  takes  to  euchre  kindly,  too,  and  plays  an  awful 
hand, 

Especially  when  those  he  tricks  his  style  don’t  under¬ 
stand, 

And  if  he  wins,  why,  then,  he  stops  to  pocket  all  the 
stakes, 

But  if  he  loses,  then  he  says  to  the  unfortunate  stranger 
who  had  chanced  to  win,  “It’s  my  opinion 
you  are  a  cursed  Abolitionist,  and  if  you  don’t 
leave  South-Carolina  in  one  hour,  you  will  be 
hung  like  a  dog but  no  offer  to  pay  his 
losses  he  makes, 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 

Of  course  he’s  all  the  time  in  debt  to  those  who  credit 
give, 

Yet  manages  upon  the  best  the  market  yields  to  live, 

But  if  a  Northern  creditor  asks  him  his  bill  to  heed, 

This  honorable  gentleman  instantly  draws  his  bowie- 
knives  and  a  pistol,  dons  a  blue  cockade,  and 
declares  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  the  North,  and  its  gross  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  he  feels  that  it  would 


utterly  degrade  him  to  pay  any  debt  whatever, 
and  that  in  fact  he  has  at  last  determined  to 
Secede, 

This  South-Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present 
time. 


DON’T  FRET. 

“  Be  patient,  or  you  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot.” — Twelfth 
Night. 

Be  patient  with  your  rulers,  men  ; 

They  can’t  be  in  a  hurry  ; 

No  man  is  worth  a  feather’s  weight, 

When  always  in  a  flurry. 

And  spare  that  nimble  cracking  whip, 

Your  fiery  mettle  save ; 

Abe  Lincoln  is  your  servant,  sure, 

But  he  is  not  your  slave. 

You  charge  that  he  was  Southern  born, 

And  winks  at  Old  Kentuck  ; 

That  witches  of  the  border  States 
Have  stolen  all  his  pluck. 

I’ll  let  you  prove  his  woful  birth, 

And  magnify  the  sin  ; 

But  only  one  smart  Southern  witch 
Could  ever  take  him  in  ! 

And  in  that  very  act  she  proved 
Upon  the  union  side  ! 

And  every  prank  of  hers  has  shown 
The  Union  was  her  pride. 

You  say  our  leaders  hardly  heed 
The  foeman’s  lightning  red  ; 

And  thus  admit  how  cool  they  keep 
In  marching  straight  ahead. 

Emancipation,  you  proclaim, 

Is  now  within  their  power  ; 

But,  since  the  fruit  is  ripening  fast, 

Await  the  gathering  hour. 

For  every  thing  there  is  a  time, 

We  may  not  fix  the  date  ; 

But  when  we  find  the  harvest  sure, 

With  gladness  we  should  wait. 

In  consternation  soon  the  foe 
Will  feel  the  settling  stroke, 

And  find  old  Lincoln’s  cool  delay 
A  thundering  sort  of  joke  ! 

I  am  not  e’en  a  prophet’s  son, 

But  I  predict  a  rout, 

That  soon  will  make  the  nations  pause, 

And  hills  and  valleys  shout. 

We  then  shall  hear  the  eagle-scream 
Above  the  cannon’s  roar, 

And  see  the  country’s  flag  restored 
From  shore  to  farthest  shore  ! 

Be  patient  with  your  rulers,  then  ; 

They  can’t  be  in  a  hurry ; 

No  man  is  worth  a  feather’s  weight, 

When  always  in  a  flurry. 

— Keep  Cool. 
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AN  EDITOR  BEFORE  THE  CABINET. 

The  editor  of  the  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  is 
spending  his  time  in  Washington,  and  writing  home 
letters  for  publication.  One  of  them,  it  is  claimed 
contained  “  contraband  news,”  and  the  editor  (if  his 
statement  may  be  believed)  has  been  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  Cabinet  to  answer  for  the  heinous  offence 
Here  is  his  account  of  the  affair. 

.  many  weeks  had  slipped  away  since  my  friends 
in  Jamestown  commenced  sending  the  Democrat  reg¬ 
ularly  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Gen.  Me- 
Clellan,  that  the  vision  of  a  file  of  ferocious  soldiers 
had  departed  from  my  imagination,  when  one  morning 
the  subscriber  received  a  gilt-edged,  jockey-club  scentT- 
ed  note,  requesting  his  distinguished  presence  at  the 
VY  hite  House  at  a  certain  hour.  I  had  no  doubt  but 
the  note  was  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  I  supposed  wish¬ 
ed  to  apologise  for  the  blunder  that  she  made  in  my 
not  receiving  her  invitation  to  the  White  House  ball. 

bo  giving  my  boots  an  extra  blacking,  and  my 
moustache  an  extra  twist,  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
President’s  domicile.  After  disposing  of  hat,  cane, 
etc.,  I  was  conducted  into  the  room  used  for  Cabinet 
.  meetings,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
the  President,  Messrs.  Seward,  Stanton  and  Welles. 
Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  had  met  at  a  dinner-party  at  Gen. 
Risley’s  in  Fredonia,  during  the  campaign  of  1860, 
recognised  me,  and  at  once  alluded  to  the  excellence 
of  Gen.  Risley’s  brandy,  and  proposed  to  Abe  that  he 
should  send  over  to  his  cellar  at  the  State  department, 
and  get  a  nice  article  that  he  had  there.  I  noticed 
three  copies  of  the  Chautauqua  Democrat  spread  out 
on  the  table,  bearing  certain  initials,  which  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  personalities  I  will  not  mention.  I 
also  noticed  ominous  black  lines  drawn  around  certain 
passages  which  I  recognised  as  being  part  of  my  let¬ 
ter  of  several  weeks  ago.  They  looked  like  Mr. 'Ben¬ 
ton’s  expunged  resolutions  on  the  Senate  Journal. 

Mr.  Welles  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  reading  a 
fourth  copy,  that  he  did  not  look  up  as  I  went  in.  °  It 
seems  that  the  “mailing  clerks”  at  Jamestown  had 
neglected  to  furnish  the  Navy  Department  with  a  copy, 
and  the  Secretary  was  deeply  absorbed  in  its  perusal. 
Mr.  Stanton  was  busy  writing  his  recent  order,  thank¬ 
ing  God  and  Gen.  Halleck  for  the  victory  and  slaughter 
at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  paid  no  attention  to  my 
entrance. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  :  “  A  Cabinet  meeting  had  been 
called  at  the  request  of  Gen.  McClellan,  to  consider 
my  offence  in  writing  the  letter  conspicuously  marked 
in  the  Democrat  before  us,  and  which  had  been  kindly 
furnished  several  of  their  number  by  certain  patriotic 
and  high-toned  gentlemen  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  But 
they  would  have  to  delay  a  few  minutes,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Commodore  from  Yorktown,  with  des¬ 
patches  from  Gen.  McClellan,  who  had  telegraphed 
that  the  business  must  not  go  on  till  his  despatches 
arrived.” 

During  the  interval,  me ,  and  Abe,  and  Seward, 
sauntered  through  the  rooms,  looking  at  the  various 
objects  of  interest.  On  entering  the  library,  we  found 
that  the  messenger  had  returned  from  Seward’s  cellar, 
with  some  of  the  Secretary’s  best  Auburn  brand.  The 
cork  was  drawn,  and  we  sampled  the  fluid.  We  next 
visited  the  ladies’  parlor,  and  were  presented  to 
“Mary,”  who  came  forward  and  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  desired  to  know  “how  I  flourished?” 
Said  “  she  never  should  forgive  me  for  not  attending 
her  ball.”  She  was  greatly  shocked  to  hear  that  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  connect,  about  getting  the  card 
of  invitation. 
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We  were  soon  summoned  to  the  council  ;  the 
Commodore  had  arrived,  bringing  seventeen  of ’Gen. 
McClellan’s  staff,  who  had  been  delegated  by  him  to 
transmit  to  the  President  his  copy  of  the  Democrat 
which  he  had  received  at  Fortress  Monroe.'  On  open- 
mg  it,  the  same  ominous  ink-marks  were  drawn  around 
the  passages  intended  to  be  brought  to  the  especial 
notice  of  the  General.  The  staff-officers  then  with¬ 
drew,  and  the  President  proposed  to  proceed  to  busi¬ 
ness.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Welles  looked  up  from 
the  paper  he  had  been  so  busily  perusing,  and  inquired 
o  the  President  :  “If  he  had  ever  heard  anythin0, 
about  the  fight  the  Democrat  spoke  of,  between  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  and  the  danger  there  was 
ol  the  latter  getting  out  and  coming  up  the  Potomac 
and  bombarding  Washington?”  Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

It  was  a  fact.”  The  Secretary  seemed  greatly  sur¬ 
prised,  and  said :  “  He  must  write  to  his  brother-in- 
law  in  New-York,  to  send  round  a  vessel  to  Hampton 
Roads,  to  watch  the  Merrimac,  and  also  to  send  him 
the  Weekly  Post ,  so  that  he  could  get  the  news.”  He 
chose  the  Post,  because  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
aforetime,  of  contributing  essays  for  its  columns’ 
He  also  remarked  that  there  was  “  much  valuable 
and  deeply  interesting  news  in  the  Democrat  ”  which 
was  then  only  some  four  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Stanton  here  proposed  that  the  contraband  arti¬ 
cle  should  be  read,  as  he  had  been  so  busy  of  late,  he 
had  not  read  the  copy  sent  him  by  his  patriotic  corre? 
spondents  at  Jamestown.  So  Mr.  Seward  read  the 
article  through  carefully.  When  it  was  completed, 
Mr.  Stanton  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with 
the  energy  and  vigor  for  which  he  is  celebrated, 

and,  says  he  :  “  Them’s  my  sentiments,  by - .  ” 

The  Secretary,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  who 
know  him  only  by  his  short,  pungent,  pious,  pithy,  pat¬ 
riotic  and  peculiar  proclamations,  profanes  pretty  pro¬ 
fusely  when  excited.  During  the  reading  he  had  been 
fumbling  his  vest-pocket.  Says  he:  “What’s  the 
price  of  that  paper  per  annum  ?”  I  informed  him 
that  it  was  furnished  to  advance  paying  subscribers 
at  $1.  He  handed  me  a  gold  dollar,  and  says  he: 

Send  it  along.”  Mr.  Welles,  who  was  just  then  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  reading  the  account  of  the  “embarkation” 
of  the  army  from  Alexandria,  looked  up  and  said : 

“  He  had  thought  of  subscribing  himself,  but  as  Mr! 
Stanton  had  done  so,  he  would  have  George  send  him 
the  Post ,  and  they  could  exchange.” 

The  President  now  called  for  an  opinion  from  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton  having 
voted,  as  I  have  before  remarked.  Mr.  Seward,  who 
was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  said  that :  “  Perhaps 
it  was  impolitic  to  have  written  just  such  an  article 
as  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  expression  of  any 
decided  opinions,  but  he  thought  the  editor  of  the 
Democrat  knew  good  liquor  when  he  smelt  it,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  hailed  from  Old  Chautauqua, 
whose  inhabitants  he  remembered  with  pride,  having 
once  been  a  resident  there,  he  voted  that  the  article 
was  not  contraband,  but  that  the  writer  must  not  do 
so  again.” 

Mr.  Welles  said  :  “  He  did  not  know  enough  about 
the  subject  under  consideration  to  give  an  opinion.  He 
had  been  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the  article, 
and  had  found  some  useful  hints  in  it  in  regard  to  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Merrimac,  which 
he  thought  he  should  act  upon  by  next  year — on  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  good  balanced  the  evil,  and  he 
was  for  calling  it  square.” 

It  was  the  President’s  turn,  now,  to  decide  the  mat' 
ter.  He  always  gets  the  opinion  of  his  “constitu- 
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tional  advisers”  all  round,  and  then  does  as  he  has  a 
mind  to.  Abe  turned  to  me  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  his  lovely  and  expressive  countenance 
seemed  more  seraphic  than  ever,  and  says  he  to  me, 
says  he  :  “*Your  letter  on  McClellan  reminds  me  of  a 
story  that  I  heard  in  the  days  of  John  Tyler’s  Admin¬ 
istration.  There  was  an  editor  in  Rhode-Island,  noted 
for  his  love  of  fun — it  came  to  him  irresistibly — and 
he  couldn’t  help  saying  just  what  came  into  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Post-master  by  Tyler.  Some  time 
after  Tyler  vetoed  the  Bank  Bill  and  came  into  disre¬ 
pute  with  the  Whigs,  a  conundrum  went  the  rounds 
of  the  papers.  It  was  as  follows  :  1  Why  is  J ohn  Tyler 
like  an  ass  ?’  This  editor  copied  the  conundrum,  and 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  answer  it,  which  he 
did  as  follows  :  ‘  Because  he  is  an  ass.’  This  piece  of 
fun  cost  him  his  head,  but  it  was  a  fact." 

“  On  the  whole,”  said  Abe,  “  here’s  a  dollar  ;  send 
me  your  valuable  paper  for  a  year,  and  be  careful  in 
future  how  you  disclose  Government  secrets  that  have 
been  published  in  the  Norfolk  Day  Book  only  two 
weeks.” 

I  promised  to  be  more  discreet  hereafter,  pledging 
myself  not  to  interfere  further  with  Gen.  Thomas 
“or  any  other  man”  in  his  exclusive  right  to  give  the 
rebels  the  earliest  information  possible  ;  also  pledging 
myself  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  aid  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  patriotic  efforts  to  promote  “  loyal  ignor¬ 
ance”  among  the  masses  of  the  Northern  people. 

J.  Pe 


SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


THE  TIMES. 

BY  KATE. 

INSCRIBED  TO  AI.L  “GOD’S  FREEMEN.” 

Come,  list  to  my  song, 

It  will  not  be  long, 

Of  a  war-fire  cursing  our  nation  ; 

By  demagogues  cruel, 

With  Republican  fuel , 

It  threatens  our  land’s  desolation. 

“  Old  Abe  ”  was  elected, 

Just  what  I  expected, 

“  Chief  ruler,"  “  chief  justice ,”  “  the  law," 
But  since  they’ve  crowned  him, 
Wise  men  have  found  him 
A  Northern  fanatic’s  gew-gaw. 

On  a  “  platform  ”  he  stands, 

Of  ufree  niggers”  free  lands,” 
“  Free  all,"  save  a  Freeman’s  communion ; 
A  “  splitter ,”  his  trade, 

Thus  a  “  wedge  ”  he  has  made 
Of  war  to  dissever  the  Union. 

He  is  spoken  of  freely 
Through  Monitor  Greeley, 

Who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  “  stairs,” 
On  the  uplanks  of  Chicago," 
As  bold  as  “  Iago,” 

And  curses  all  Southern  affairs. 

The  South  this  have  taken, 

And  cannot  be  shaken, 

It  matters  not  what  they  assert ; 


They’ll  “poke  at  ’em  fun,” 

Like  that  of  “  Bull's  Run," 

And  say,  with  Abe,  nobody’s  hurt  l 

I’ve  heard  it  before, 

Down  in  Baltimore, 

Of  “  mixing  with  water ,  strychnine ,” 

’Twas  said  that  old  Butler, 
(Abraham’s  sutler,) 

Was  this  “Borgia,”  or  vile  “Catiline.” 

At  no  distant  day. 

All  freemen  will  say, 

Thus  rightly  give  Abe  his  desert ; 

“  This  war  we  ignore — 

We’ve  told  you  before, 

It  must  cease,  or  ‘  somebody’s  hurt.’ ,f 

Then  England  with  France, 

And  Spain,  too,  may  dance, 

W e’ll  ask  not,  nor  care  not  about  them  ; 
For  with  all  united, 

(If  the  South  is  arighted,) 

We’ll  laugh  and  live  happy  without  them. 
Fairfax  C.  H.,  Ya.,  July  SO,  1S61. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  FORT  WARREN. 

BY  A  CAPTIVE. 

See  ye  not  that  the  day  is  breaking — 

Freemen  from  their  slumbers  waking — 

Mightier  efforts  daily  making 

To  break  the  oppressor’s  chain  ? 

Who  would  bow  to  Northern  power  ? 

Who  would  quail  in  this  stern  hour  ? 

Who,  when  clouds  of  darkness  lower, 
Could  tamely  yield  again  ? 

Freemen,  to  the  tented  field  ! 

Right  and  justice  be  your  shield ; 

Make  the  cruel  foeman  yield 

Your  rights  and  liberty  ! 

Strike — as  ye  have  struck  before  ! 

Strike — as  ye  have  struck  once  more  ! 

Strike — as  patriot  sires  of  yore, 
Determined  to  be  free ! 

/ 

Strike  the  vile  usurper  low ; 

Strike  with  freedom’s  hand  the  blow — 

Teach  the  proud,  insulting  foe 

What  freemen  feel  and  dare. 

Day  is  breaking  in  the  West, 

O’er  the  land  that  I  love  best, 

Patriot  fires  in  every  breast, 

God  and  Liberty  are  there  ! 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  TO  THE  “MELISII.” 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  ESTRES. 

Come  forth,  ye  gallant  heroes, 

Rub  up  each  rusty  gun, 

And  face  these  hireling  Yankees, 

Who  live  by  tap  of  drum. 

We  volunteers  are  wearied, 

By  twelve  months’  “  sojourn 
We  want  to  rest  a  little, 

And  then  we’ll  fight  “again.” 
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We’ve  won  some  five  pitched  battles, 

But  will  yield  you  our  “polish;” 

And  if  you  want  some  glory, 

Why  pitch  in  now,  “  Melish.” 

Don’t  refuse  to  leave  your  spouses, 

Our  own  are  just  as  dear, 

And  each  lonely  little  woman 
Longs  for  her  volunteer. 

Don’t  mind  your  sobbing  sweethearts ; 

For  though  ’tis  hard  to  part, 

We’ll  volunteer  to  chase  ’em, 

And  console  each  troubled  heart. 

For  the  sake  of  old  Virginia, 

Come  and  fight !  that's  if  you  can , 

And  let  your  prattling  babies 
Know  their  daddy  was  a  man. 

For  you  we've  fought  and  struggled, 

Had  “no  furloughs” — nary  one — • 

W e  want  a  little  resting, 

And  so  we’re  coming  home. 

Then  forward ,  bold  Militia  ! 

“  If  you’re  coming,  come  along,” 

Or,  by  the  gods  !  we’ll  force  you  out 
To  your  duty — right  or  wrong. 

Co.  II.,  1st  Va.  Reg’t. 

Camp  near  Centreville. 


0  JOHNNY  BULL  MY  JO  JOHN  ! 

Air — John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Dispatch  during  the  last  days  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  that  a  gentleman  just  from  the  West-Indies  had  said  that 
there  were  eighty-seven  British  ships-of-war  lying  in  those 
waters.  This  statement  gave  rise  to  the  following  imitation  of 
an  old  song : 

0  Johnny  Bull  my  Jo  John !  I  wonder  what  you  mean 
By  sending  all  these  frigates  out,  commissioned  by  the 
Queen ; 

You’ll  frighten  off  the  Yankees,  John,  and  why  should 
you  do  so  ? 

Best  catch  and  sink  or  burn  them  all,  0  Johnny  Bull 
my  Jo  ! 

0  Johnny  Bull  my  Jo  John !  when  Yankee  hands 
profane, 

Were  laid  in  wanton  insult  upon  the  lion’s  mane, 

He  roared  so  loud  and  long,  John,  they  quickly  let 
him  go, 

And  sank  upon  their  trembling  knees,  0  Johnny  Bull 
my  Jo  ! 

0  Johnny  Bull  my  Jo  John  !  when  Lincoln  first  began 
To  try  his  hand  at  war,  John,  you  were  a  peaceful 
man ; 

But  now  your  blood  is  up,  John,  and  well  the  Yankees 
know, 

You  play  the  d — 1  when  you  start,  0  Johnny  Bull 
my  Jo  ! 


REBELS. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  a  holy  name  ! 

The  name  our  fathers  bore, 

When  battling  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Against  the  tyrant  in  his  might, 

In  the  dark  days  of  yore. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  our  family  name  ! 

Our  father,  Washington, 

Was  the  arch-rebel  in  the  fight, 

And  gave  the  name  to  us — a  right 
Of  father  unto  son. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  our  given  name  ! 

Our  mother,  Liberty, 

Received  the  title  with  her  fame, 

In  days  of  grief,  of  fear  and  shame, 
When  at  her  breast  were  we. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  our  sealed  name  ! 

A  baptism  of  blood  ! 

The  war — ay,  and  the  din  of  strife — 
The  fearful  contest,  life  for  life — 

The  mingled  crimson  flood. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  a  patriot’s  name  ! 

In  struggles  it  was  given  ; 

We  bore  it  then  when  tyrants  raved, 
And  through  their  curses  ’twas  engraved 
On  the  doomsday  book  of  heaven. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  our  fighting  name  ! 

For  peace  rules  o’er  the  land, 

Until  they  speak  of  craven  woe — 

Until  our  rights  receive  a  blow, 

From  foe’s  or  brother’s  hand. 

Rebels  !  ’tis  our  dying  name  ! 

For  although  life  is  dear, 

Yet  freemen  born  and  freemen  bred, 
We’d  rather  live  as  freemen  dead,  ’ 
Than  live  in  slavish  fear. 


Then  call  us  rebels  if  you  will — 

We  glory  in  the  name ; 

For  bending  under  unjust  laws, 

And  swearing  faith  to  an  unjust  cause, 
W e  count  a  greater  shame. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 


The  following  lines  were  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Newbern  from 
a  wounded  rebel  soldier,  named  Levi  F.  Jones,  by  John  Chase, 
of  Co.  Gr,  Fourth  R.  I,  Regiment.  1 


Camp  Fisher,  High  Point,  I 
Cj ilford  County,  North-Carolina.  j 

So  fare  you  well,  my  darling, 

So  fare  you  well,  my  dear, 

Don’t  grieve  for  my  long  absence 
While  I  am  present  here. 


0  Johnny  Bull  my  Jo  John,  let’s  take  the  field  to¬ 
gether, 

And  hunt  the  Yankee  Doodles  home  in  spite  of  wind 
and  weather, 

And  ere  a  twelvemonth  roll  around,  to  Boston  we  will 
go, 

And  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  there,  0  Johnny  Bull 
my  Jo  ! 

— Richmond  Dispatch ,  January  22. 


Since  it  is  my  misfortune 
A  soldier  for  to  be, 

Oh  !  try  to  live  contented, 

And  don’t  you  grieve  for  me. 

I  am  agoing  away  to-morrow, 
To  tarry  for  a  while, 

So  far  from  you,  my  darling, 
About  five  hundred  miles. 
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She  wrung  her  lily  white  hands, 

So  mournful  she  did  cry, 

You  will  list  as  a  soldier, 

And  in  the  war  you  will  die. 

In  the  battle  you  will  be  wounded, 
On  the  field  you  will  be  slain, 

You  will  burst  my  heart  asunder 
If  I  never  see  you  again. 

The  cannons  loudly  roaring, 

The  bullets  whistling  by, 

The  fife  and  drum  are  sounding, 
To  drown  the  soldier’s  cry. 

Stand  steady  by  your  cannon, 
Make  balls  and  grape-shot  fly ; 

Oh  !  trust  in  God  your  Saviour, 
And  keep  your  powder  dry. 

I  hope  the  time  is  coming, 

When  you  and  I  will  meet ; 

With  words  and  kisses 
We  will  each  other  greet. 


HURRYING  ON. 

Hurrying  on  in  the  midst  of  excitement, 

Pushing  extravagant  projects  through, 

Few  of  us  know  or  pause  ever  to  question — ■ 

Ever  to  ask  where  we’re  hurrying  to  ; 

Hurrying  on  over  blessings  unheeded, 

Chasing  some  joy,  like  the  butterfly,  gone, 

What  is  the  good  of  our  wonderful  frenzy  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  our  hurrying  on  ? 

We  have  been  hurrying  on  from  pur  cradles — 

What  but  its  shadows  have  we  for  the  Past  ? 

W e  are  still  hurrying  on  as  expectant — 

What  shall  we  get  by  our  hurry  at  last  ? 

Graves  are  so  thick  that  we  cannot  well  miss  them, 
Going  with  only  the  clothes  we  shall  wear ; 

Where  shall  be,  then,  all  we’re  hurrying  after? 

What  shall  we  have  with  our  hurry  when  there  ? 

Hurrying  on  in  the  wake  of  the  phantoms 
Conjured  alone  in  the  fever  of  haste, 

Hurrying  on  with  extravagant  projects, 

Little  we  reck  of  treasures  we  waste ; 

Little  we  know  of  the  diamond  moments, 

All  to  be  gathered  and  garnered  in  store, 

Making  our  worthy  or  worthless  possessions, 

Up  in  the  land  where  we’ll  hurry  no  more. 

Treasures  that  lie  all  around  us  in  plenty 
We  never  heed  as  we  are  hurrying  on, 

And  when  in  heaven  our  coffers  are  emptv, 

W e  shall  first  know  how  they’re  lost  and  are  gone ; 
Then  we  shall  know  how  our  spirits  have  wasted, 
Wealth  of  Eternity  planted  in  Time, 

The  soil  for  its  seed  growing  barren  as  ashes, 

While  we  are  hurrying  out  of  its  clime. 

God  works  but  slowly — but  slowly,  my  brothers, 

Not  hurrying  onward  in  passion  and  strife — 
Works  with  love  only,  and  only  for  others, 

Not  for  himself  in  the  green  fields  of  life ; 

Let  us  sit  down,  and  be  calm  and  be  thoughtful, 
Lifting  our  hearts  to  eternity’s  brink — 

Let  us  cease  living  alone  for  the  present, 

Let  us  cease  hurrying — what  do  you  think  ? 
New-Orleans,  October  23.  —Charleston  Mercury. 


A  Fighting  Clergyman. — Rev.  B.  C.  Ward,  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  the  village  of  Geneseo, 
Ill.,  conceives  it  to  be  his  duty  to  forsake  the  pulpit 
for  the  field.  He  has  received  authority  to  raise  a 
company  of  infantry,  but  proposes  to  enlist  clergymen 
only.  An  appeal  to  his  clerical  brethren,  published 
over  his  own  signature,  calls  upon  “the  fighting  stock 
of  the  Church  militant”  to  prove  to  the  world  their 
willingness  to  “  seal  with  their  blood  what  they  have 
talked  in  their  pulpits,”  and  closes  with  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  passage. 

“  Much  as  we  have  said  and  done  to  prove  our  loyal¬ 
ty,  we  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  striving  against 
sin.  Shall  we  now,  at  the  call  of  Christ,  come  out 
from  behind  our  velvet-cushioned  barracks,  whence  we 
have  so  often  hurled  bold,  indignant  words  at  the  giant 
iniquity  of  the  age,  and  meet  it  face  to  face  with  the 
hot  shot  of  rifled  artillery,  with  the  gleaming  bayonet, 
or  with  clashing  sabres  in  hand  to  hand  encounter  ?” 


FEMALE  TRAITORS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  Jan.  15. — This  morning  it  was  rumor¬ 
ed  that  the  female  prisoners  confined  in  the  Sixteenth- 
Street  Prison  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison,  where,  in  consequence  of  their  rebellious  pro¬ 
clivities,  quarters  have  been  prepared  for  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  visited  Lieut.  N.  E.  Sheldon,  a  native 
of  New-York,  and  an  officer  of  the  Sturgess  Rifles, 
the  body-guard  of  General  McClellan  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  in  Western  Virginia,  who,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  detailed  as  the  guard  of  these  prisoners,  and 
were  admitted,  after  some  delay,  into  his  quarters. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  attempt  made  to 
rescue  the  prisoners  at  this  house  on  the  first  of  the 
year,  the  utmost  vigilance  has  been  displayed  in  the 
approach  of  visitors  to  this  point.  And  hence  it  was 
that  when  we  applied  for  admission  at  the  quarters 
of  Lieut,  Sheldon,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  a  few 
moments,  until  our  character  and  the  object  of  our 
visit  were  ascertained.  The  call  for  the  corporal  was 
made  by  the  guard,  and  our  communication  subse¬ 
quently  conveyed  to  the  Lieutenant,  by  whom,  as  we 
have  said  before,  we  were  admitted. 

As  we  entered  the  building  we  must  confess  that 
the  emotions  of  our  mind  were  sad  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  We  were  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  approaching  the  place  of  confinement  of 
those  who  were  the  male  enemies  of  the  Government, 
we  were  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  female 
enemies  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  our  feelings  were  of  the  nature  that  we  have 
described. 

That  woman  should,  in  the  hour  of  our  struggle, 
desert  us,  and  side  with  our  enemies,  was  more  than 
we  expected.  And  when  the  first  traitoress  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  this  city  and  confined  in  the  Sixteenth- 
Street  Prison,  we  not  only  pitied,  but  in  the  longings  of 
our  hearts  forgave  her  the  offence  that  she  had  com¬ 
mitted.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  war,  how¬ 
ever,  that  not  only  men  have  been  convicted  of  the 
charge  arraigned  against  them,  but  women  have  also 
been  as  instrumental  in  interfering  with  the  plans  of 
our  warfare,  by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  aiding  them  to  escape  the  judgment  that 
would  have  been  visited  upon  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

When  we  visited  the  establishment  referred  to,  we 
were  admitted  to  the  parlor  of  the  house,  formerly 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Greenhow,  fronting  on  Sixteenth 
street.  Passing  through  the  door  on  the  left,  and 
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we  stood  in  the  apartment  alluded  to.  There  were 
others  who  had  stood  here  before  us  —  we  have  no 
doubt  of  that  —  men  and  women  of  intelligence  and 
refinement.  There  was  a  bright  fire  glowing  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  tete-a-tete  was  drawn  up  in  front.  The 
two  parlors  were  divided  by  a  red  gauze,  and  in  the 
back  room  stood  a  handsome  rosewood  piano,  with 
pearl  keys,  upon  which  the  prisoner  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  G.,  and  her  friends,  had  often  performed.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  portraits  of  friends 
and  others — some  on  earth  and  some  in  heaven  —  one 
of  them  representing  a  former  daughter  of  Mrs.  Green- 
how,  Gertrude,  a  girl  of  seventeen  of1  eighteen  sum¬ 
mers,  with  auburn  hair  and  light-blue  eyes,  who  died 
some  time  since. 

In  the  picture  a  smile  of  beauty  plays  around  the 
lips,  and  the  eyes  are  lighted  with  a  strange  fancy  — 
such  as  is  often  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  just  budding 
into  womanhood. 

On  the  east  wall  hangs  the  picture  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Moore,  whose  husband  is  now  in  our  army,  while  the 
walls  of  the  back  room  are  adorned  with  different  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  time.  Just  now, 
as  we  are  examining  pictures,  there  is  a  noise  heard 
overhead — hardly  a  noise,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  a  child, 
soft  and  musical. 

“  That  is  Rose  Greenhow,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  playing  with  the  guard,”  says  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  who  has  noticed  our  distractment.  “It  is  a 
strange  sound  here :  you  don’t  often  hear  it,  for  it  is 
generally  very  quiet.”  And  the  handsome  face  of  the 
Lieutenant  is  relaxed  into  a  shade  of  sadness.  There 
are  prisoners  above  there  —  no  doubt  of  that  —  and 
may  be  the  tones  of  this  young  child  have  dropped 
like  the  rains  of  spring  upon  the  leaves  of  the  droop¬ 
ing  flowers  !  A  moment  more,  and  all  is  quiet,  and, 
save  the  stepping  of  the  guard  above,  there  is  nothing 
heard. 

The  Sixteenth-Street  Jail  has  been  an  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  for  months  past,  to  citizens  as  well 
as  visitors.  Before  the  windows  of  the  upper  stories 
were  “blinded,”  the  prisoners  often  appeared  at 
these  points,  and  were  viewed  by  pedestrians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way;  but  since  the  “cake  affair” 
of  New-Year’s  Day  "the  prisoners  have  been  forbid¬ 
den  to  appear  at  the  windows,  and  the  excitement, 
instead  of  being  allayed,  has  been  still  further  in¬ 
creased. 

The  first  person  incarcerated  at  the  prison  was 
Mrs.  Rose  0.  H.  Greenhow,  as  she  signs  herself. 
She  was  arrested  on  the  eleventh  of  August  of  the  last 
year,  and  has  been  confined  in  the  prison  ever  since. 
Her  husband  was  formerly  employed  in  the  State 
Department  in  this  city.  She  is  a  woman  of  letters, 
and  was  born  in  the  South,  although  brought  up  in 
Washington.  She  is  confined  in  her  own  house,  in 
one  of  the  upper  stories,  and  has  the  attendance  of  a 
servant,  beside  the  company  of  her  own  daughter, 
an  interesting  child  of  some  twelve  years.  Beside 
these  confined  here  were  Mrs.  Phillips,  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Levy,  and  her  two  daughters,  Misses  Fannie  and 
Lena.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  Jewess,  and  her  husband 
married  her  at  Savannah,  Ga.  Mrs.  Levy  was  a 
widow,  and  her  husband,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
army,  died.  Her  two  daughters  are  finely  educated. 
These  latter  were,  after  being  confined  six  weeks,  sent 
to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Next  in  turn  comes  Mrs.  Betty  A.  Ilassler,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  Washington.  She  possessed  the 
least  education  of  any  woman  ever  confined  in  this 
prison.  Her  husband  is  a'  Southern  man.  She  is  fas¬ 


cinating  in  appearance,  but  has  not  much  decision  of 
character.  She  was  released  on  parole  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  the  mother  of  the  assassin  of  Ells¬ 
worth,  has  also  been  confined  at  this  point.  She 
came  here  with  nothing  but  a  flannel  gown  on, 
and  wearing  slave  shoes.  She  was  incarcerated  but 
two  days  and  nights.  She  has  now  gone  South,  to 
Richmond,  where  she  has  been  endeavoring,  with 
but  little  success,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  support 
of  her  family.  It  is  rumored  that  she  is  not  able 
to  collect  enough  funds  to  support  her  from  day 
to  day. 

Miss  Lilly  Maclde,  a  daughter  of  Mackle,  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  departments,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  families  of  .Washington,  was  also 
confined  here  for  two  months. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Onderdonk,  who  sometimes  represents 
herself  to  be  a  widow  and  sometimes  a  wife,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Chicago  some  months  since,  and  after  being 
confined  here  six  weeks,  was  released  on  parole. 
Forty  dollars  were  given  her  to  pay  her  expenses 
back  to  Chicago,  but  instead  of  going  there,  she  went 
to  New-York.  She  was  last  beards  of  at  St.  Louis. 

An  English  lady,  Mrs.  Elena  Lowe,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Boston,  and  whose  son  was  with  her,  having 
come  with  a  commission  in  the  rebel  army,  has  also 
been  confined  in  this  institution.  The  son  was  after¬ 
ward  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  and  she  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  b 

Beside  the  above,  there  were  some  eight  or  ten  per¬ 
sons  arrested  at  Alexandria  and  in  this  city,  whose 
names  are  not  remembered,  and  who,  after  being  con¬ 
fined  at  this  prison,  were  shortly  afterwards  liberated 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Miss  Ellie  M.  Poole,  alias  Stewart,  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  the  prison  on  the  11th  of  August,  1861. 
She  came  from  Wheeling,  where,  after  having  bee  i 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  prison  there,  she  made 
her  escape  by  tying  the  sheets  together  and  letting 
herself  down  from  the  prison  window.  She  has  been 
in  communication  with  the  rebel  leaders  in  Kentucky, 
advising  them  to  make  certain  changes  in  their  plan 
of  operations.  When  arrested  the  second  time,  within 
ten  miles  of  the  enemy’s  lines  in  Kentucky,  $7500  of 
unexpended  money,  furnished  by  the  rebels,  was 
found  upon  her  person.  She  has  been  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  the  Baltimore  Ex¬ 
change.  Miss  Poole  is  yet  in  confinement  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth-Street  Jail. 

Among  the  number  yet  confined  here  is  Mrs.  Bax¬ 
ley,  formerly  a  resident  of  Baltimore.  She  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  23d  of  December.  She  had  just  come 
from  Richmond,  and  had  been  in  conversation  with 
Jeff.  Davis,  from  whom  she  had  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  rebel  army  for  her  lover,  Dr.  Brown.  She  is, 
as  she  represents  herself,  a  very  “explosive”  woman, 
and  it  was  from  this  fact  that  her  arrest  took  place  on 
board  the  boat,  while  approaching  Baltimore  from 
Richmond.  This  woman  has  refused  to  sleep  .under 
a  blanket  marked  “  U.  S.”  ever  since  her  confinement 
here. 

The  above  is  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  prisoners  liber¬ 
ated  and  now  confined  in  the  Sixteenth-Street  Jail. 
Their  quarters  are  of  the  most  comfortable  character, 
and  under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Sheldon,  they  are 
furnished  with  everything  that,  saving  their  “  Secesh  ” 
principle,  can  make  them  happy. 

The  report  that  the  cake  sent  to  Mrs.  Greenhow  on 
New-Year’s  came  from  Mrs.  Douglas,  to  whom  Mrs. 

G.  sustains  the  relationship  of  aunt,  is  a  mistake.  The 
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cake  was  sent  by  a  party  well  known  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  upon  whom  a  strict  watch  is  kept. 

To-day  the  three  last-named  persons  will  probably 
be  sent  to  the  jail  on  old  Capitol  Hill — an  escort  of 
the  Sturgess  Rifles,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Sheldon,  being  prepared  to  accompany  them. 

There  was  the  same  patter  of  nimble  feet  overhead 
when  we  left  the  prison.  At  the  windows,  from  the 
outside,  we  saw  'the  face  of  Mrs.  Greenhow,  standing 
within  the  room  above.  Our  voices  had  been  heard 
in  the  room  beneath,  we  know,  and  even  the  musical 
tones  of  the  piano,  that  had  been  performed  upon  dur¬ 
ing  our  presence.  There  may  have  been  a  memory 
of  other  days  recalled  by  these  signs  of  festivity,  and 
the  hearts  of  some  above  may  have  beat  with  a  quicker 
pulsation  at  the  thought  of  the  circumstances  that  now 
surrounded  them.  * 

Who  knows  but  what  then  and  there  there  were 
heart-strings  that  were  almost  snapped  asunder,  and 
that  there  were  consciences  that  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  ignominy  imposed  upon  them  ? 


The  Rev.  H.  A.^M.  Henderson,  of  Alabama,  who 
has  been  passing  some  time  in  Kentucky,  writes  a 
letter  to  the  New-Orleans  Christian  Advocate ,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted  : 

“  To  give  you  the  animus  of  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church  in  Kentucky,  allow  me  to  tell  your  readers 
about  one  Rev.  (?)  Mr.  Black,  stationed  in  Newport, 
opposite  Cincinnati.  On  one  Sabbath  he  had  his 
church  ornamented  with  U.  S.  flags  and  brass  eagles ; 
his  hymns  were  the  ‘  Star-Spangled  Banner,’  ‘  the  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,’  and  ‘Hail  Columbia.’  He  prayed 
that  the  Union  may  be  preserved,  ‘  even  though  blood 
may  come  out  of  the  wine-press  even  unto  the  horses’ 
bridles,  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred 
furlongs.’  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said  :  ‘  I 
trust  our  troops  will  rally  and  wipe  out  the  disgrace 
of  Manassas,  though  it  cost  the  life  of  every  rebel 
under  arms.  Let  Davis  and  Beauregard  be  captured 
to  meet  the  fate  of  Haman.  Hang  them  up  on  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  Line,  that  traitors  of  both  sections  may 
be  warned.  Let  them  hang  until  the  vultures  shall 
eat  their  rotten  flesh  from  their  bones  ;  let  them  hang 
until  the  crows  shall  build  their  filthy  nests  in  their 
skeletons ;  let  them  hang  until  the  rope  rots,  and  let 
their  dismembered  bones  fall  so  deep  into  the  earth  that 
God  Almighty  can't  find  them  in  the  day  of  resurrec¬ 
tion.'  ” — Mobile  Tribuiie. 


How  Cheatham  cheated  ’em. — The  Cairo  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  visited  the  rebel 
camp  at  Columbus  under  a  flag  of  truce.  He  relates 
the  following  story,  told  by  the  rebel  Gen.  Cheatham, 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  escaped  capture  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Belmont,  Mo. : 

Just  as  the  opposing  armies  were  approaching  one 
another,  Gen.  Cheatham  discovered  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  coming  down  a  road  near  his  position.  Un¬ 
certain  as  to  which  force  it  belonged,  accompanied 
only  by  an  orderly,  he  rode  up  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  and  enquired  : 

“  What  cavalry  is  that  ?” 

“  Illinois  cavalry,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Oh  !  Illinois  cavalry.  All  right ;  just  stand  where 
you  are  1” 

The  cavalry  obeyed  the  rebel  order,  and  unmolested 
by  them,  who  supposed  he  was  one  of  the  Federal 
officers,  the  General  rode  safely  back,  directly  under 


the  guns  of  another  Federal  regiment,  which  had  by 
that  time  come  up,  but  who,  seeing  him  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  cavalry,  also  supposed  that  he  was 
one  of  them.  Some  of  our  officers  remembered  the 
incident,  and  agreed  with  the  hero  of  it,  that  if  they 
had  known  who  he  was,  it  was  very  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  one  rebel  general  less  that 
night. 


The  following  is  reported  by  the  Pawtucket  Gazette. 
Some  Irish  women  searched  the  market  for  a  very  large 
chicken,  and  on  being  shown  one,  asked  if  it  would 
hold  a  pint  flask.  The  dealer  thought  that  it  would, 
and  the  flask  being  produced,  he  satisfied  them  that  it 
would.  That  was  the  chicken  they  wanted.  The 
women  finally  admitted  that  they  were  going  to  cook 
the  chicken,  place  the  flask,  after  filling  it  with  bran¬ 
dy,  inside  of  it  for  stuffing,  and  send  it  to  camp. 
That  “  contraband”  will  probably  pass  the  lines  in 
safety. —  Ohio  Statesman ,  Dec.  28. 


Deserters  Branded  and  Whipped  by  the  Rebels. 
— A  letter  in  the  Memphis  (Tennessee)  Appeal ,  dated 
“  Camp  Beauregard,  near  Feliciana,  Ky.,  December 
22d,  says :  On  Friday  all  the  troops  at  this  station 
were  assembled  together  and  formed  into  square,  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  punishment  of  three 
men,  belonging  to  the  First  Missouri  regiment,  con¬ 
victed  of  desertion. 

“  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  their  names,  or  the  facts 
drawn  out  by  the  court-martial  concerning  their  crime. 
They  were  branded  on  the  left  hip  with  the  letter  D, 
with  a  hot  iron  made  in  the  shape  of  that  letter,  then 
their  heads  were  closely  shaved,  and  finally  they  were 
each  hit  fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  in  the  presence 
of  all  their  comrades,  and  drummed  out  of  the  service 
to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue’s  March.  Volunteers  who 
often  speak  of  quitting  the  service  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  without  the  proper  discharges,  and  who 
seem  to  regard  the  act  lightly,  should  take  warning 
from  the  fate  of  these  poor  unfortunate  fellows.” 


THE  LAST  MAN  OP  BEAUFORT.* 

’Tis  the  last  man  at  Beaufort 
Left  sitting  alone ; 

All  his  valiant  companions 
Had  “vamosed”  and  gone; 

No  secesh  of  his  kindred 
To  comfort  is  nigh, 

And  his  liquor’s  expended, 

The  bottle  is  dry  ! 

“We’ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one, 

Or  harshly  condemn — 

Since  your  friends  have  all  ‘  mizzled,’ 

You  can’t  sleep  with  them  ; 

And  it’s  no  joking  matter 
To  sleep  with  the  dead  ; 

So  we’ll  take  you  back  with  us — 

Jim,  lift  up  his  head  !” 

He  muttered  some  words 
As  they  bore  him  away, 

And  the  breeze  thus  repeated 
The  words  he  did  say  : 

“When  the  liquor’s  all  out, 

And  your  friends  they  have  flown, 

Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 
This  Beaufort  alone  ?” 

*  On  the  day  the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  was  entered  by  the 
National  troops,  all  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  have  fled  ex¬ 
cept  one  white  man,  who,  being  too  much  intoxicated  to  join  his 
compatriots  in  Right,  had  been  farced  to  remain  behind 
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An  Incident  with  a  Moral. — A  chaplain  in  one 
of  the  regiments  on  the  Potomac  narrates  the  case  of 
a  sick  soldier,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  many  men  in  the  camp  and  out  of  it.  Some 
one  had  mentioned  to  the  soldier  the  case  of  the  Ver¬ 
monter  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  sleeping  on 
his  post.  During  the  evening  following,  the  fever  set 
in  violently,  the  sick  man  imagined  he  was  the  one 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  surgeon  being  called,  the 
following  conversation  ensued : 

“Doctor,  I  am  to  be  shot  in  the  morning,  and  wish 
you  to  send  for  the  chaplain.  I  desire  to  make  all  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations  for  my  end.” 

“ They  shall  not  shoot  you;  I’ll  take  care  of  you. 
Whoever  comes  to  take  you  from  here,  I  shall  have 
them  arrested  and  put  under  guard.” 

“  Will  you,  dear  doctor  ?  Thank  you,  thank  you — 
well  then,  you  need  not  send  for  the  chaplain  ‘just 
yet.’  ” — Boston  Christian  Era. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULDN’T  BE  MADE  A  PRISONER. 

The  New-Orleans  Crescent  gives  the  following  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  exploit  in  the  Mississippi  Sound  : 

A  Heroic  Adventure. — On  Thursday  last,  while 
about  a  dozen  oyster  smacks  were  on  their  way  to  the 
“banks”  in  Mississippi  Sound,  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  launches  from  the  enemy’s  ships ;  all 
were  seized  in  the  name  of  the  Gorilla  Government, 
and  a  guard  put  aboard  each  to  conduct  them  under 
the  guns  of  the  ships-of-war.  One  of  the  smacks  thus 
seized  was  the  Clide,  commanded  and  owned  by  Capt. 
King,  a  man  who  has  resided  in  this  city  since  boy¬ 
hood,  and  who  is  wrell  known  as  a  brave  and  deter¬ 
mined  seaman  by  all  of  his  acquaintances  around  the 
New-Basin.  A  sergeant  and  one  soldier  were  placed 
aboard  the  Clide,  with  orders  to  steer  for  the  New- 
London,  then  some  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  off.  The 
wind  was  ahead  and  the  boat  had  to  beat  all  the  way. 
The  Clide,  somehow,  strange  to  say,  worked  badly ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  smacks  were  soon  several  miles 
ahead,  and  still  the  contrary  wind  was  blowing,  and 
the  lazy  boat  dragging  slowly  along.  So  passed  the 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  fleet  was  yet  several  miles  off.  The  soldiers 
on  board  the  Clide  grew  hungry,  and  asked  Capt.  King 
if  he  had  anything  to  eat  aboard.  He  politely  told 
them  that  there  was  plenty  in  the  cabin — a  sort  of 
little  hold  in  the  after  part  of  the  craft,  reached  by  a 
narrow  scuttle  and  two  or  three  crooked  steps.  The 
sergeant  volunteered  to  go  down  and  get  the  victuals, 
directing  the  soldier  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  while  he 
did  so.  He  started  down  the  steps  with  rifle  in  hand, 
Capt.  King  standing  near  officiously  showing  the  way. 
As  soon  as  he  had  got  into  the  cabin  and  was  about  to 
stoop  and  go  forward,  the  hitherto  polite  and  kind 
Captain  suddenly  seized  his  rifle,  and,  jerking  it  from 
his  hand,  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  Not  stopping  to 
swap  jack-knives,  Captain  King  jumped  forward,  and 
seizing  the  other  soldier’s  gun  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  fright  and  astonishment,  commanded 
him  to  surrender.  The  soldier  saw  there  was  no  use 
to  resist,  gave  up,  and  was  securely  tied  and  laid  in 
the  hold. 

Capt.  King  then  set  sail  for  Fort  Pike,  and,  as  if 
understanding  the  necessity  for  haste,  the  little  craft 
recovered  from  her  languor  and  sped  over  the  water 
at  railroad  speed.  And  it  was  well  she  did,  for  the 
men  on  the  other  boats  had  heard  the  musket-shot, 
and  suspecting  something  wrong  from  seeing  the  Clide 
suddenly  change  her  course,  made  chase,  one  and  all. 


The  affair  then  grew  exciting,  and  for  a  while  Captain 
King’s  chances  for  safety  were  rather  squally ;  but  his 
gallant  little  craft  was  in  earnest,  and  rushed  on  to¬ 
wards  the  haven  of  safety  as  if  she  understood  the 
whole  affair.  Night  soon  came  on,  and  darkness  hid¬ 
ing  her  from  the  view  of  her  pursuers,  enabled  her  to 
get  safely  to  Fort  Pike,  where  Capt.  King  recited  his 
adventures,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  garrison. 
Leaving  the  Fort  on  Friday  morning,  he  arrived  in  the 
New-Basin  on  Saturday,  with  his  prisoner  and  dead 
sergeant,  who  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.  Besides  his  prisoner,  Captain  King 
captured  a  fine  six-oared  launch,  nearly  new,  one  Minie 
rifle,  one  musket,  three  bayonets,  one  sergeant’s  sword, 
and  four  cartridge-boxes  filled  with  ammunition — quite 
a  good  day’s  work  for  a  simple  oysterman. — Richmond 
Examiner ,  January  7. 


Jeff.  Davis’s  agents  at  Havana  made  the  most  of 
the  Phelps  (Ship  Island)  proclamation,  to  create  the 
impression  with  the  Spaniards,  that  if  the  “  Federals  ” 
subjugate  the  “Southern  Confederacy,”  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  turn  his  army  and  navy  against  “slavery”  and 
the  “Roman  Catholic  religion”  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
— Boston  Traveller ,  January  4. 


J.  M.  Learned,  of  Oxfordville,  New-Hampshire,  has 
three  twins  in  the  army.  Two  of  them,  twenty-three 
years  old,  are  in  the  Massachusetts  Fourteenth.  The 
third,  whose  mate  is  a  girl,  is  nineteen  years  old,  and 
is  in  the  Fifth  New-Hampshire  regiment. —  Ohio  States¬ 
man,  January  1. 


The  Pet  Lambs. — The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  chron¬ 
icles  the  arrival  there  on  the  26th  of  December  of 
thirty-four  “secesh”  prisoners  known  as  Moccasin 
Rangers.  They  were  caught  in  Wirt,  Roane,  and 
Gilmer  Counties.  The  cold  weather  had  driven  them 
in  for  shelter.  They  had  eaten  up  everything  in  the 
woods,  including  hoop-pole  bark,  and  were  forced  to 
come  into  a  civilised  neighborhood  to  get  something 
to  eat.  Some  of  them  are  lame,  halt,  and  frosted,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  comfortable  suit  of  clothes  in  the 
whole  crowd.  Among  the  number  is  the  notorious 
Dan  Dusky,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  little  grave¬ 
yard  of  his  own  in  which  he  had  buried  a  considerable 
number  of  Union  men.  Coming  up  on  the  boat  during 
Christmas  day,  Capt.  Baggs  got  a  pitcher  of  whisk)” 
and  gave  the  “  pet  lambs,”  as  he  calls  them,  a  Christ  ■ 
mas  drink  all  round. 


General  Lane’s  Staff. — Champion  Vaughan  will 
be  on  Gen.  Lane’s  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He 
is  a  South-Carolinian,  but  for  many  years  a  noted  anti¬ 
slavery  man.  When  Lane  was  confirmed  a  Brigadier- 
General  by  the  Senate,  the  other  day,  Vaughan  sent  a 
despatch  to  Leavenworth  in  these  words :  “  Lane  is 
confirmed.  Glory  to  God  !  Let  the  rebels  hunt  their 
holes  1” 


When  Mr.  Ely,  in  Richmond,  (exchanged  for  Mr. 
Faulkner)  called  at  the  office  for  his  passport,  a  hearty 
laugh  occurred  over  the  brown  paper  on  which  it  was 
printed,  and  which  had  been  contracted  for  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  printing.  He  asked  if  it  was 
Southern  manufacture.  The  passport  officer  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  suggested  that  he  should  exhibit 
it,  the  specimen,  in  the  North,  and  say  that  although 
crude  in  its  origin,  we  would  refine  upon  it,  and  never 
cease  striving  for  independence  until  we  could  make 
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as  good  paper  as  the  Yankees.  The  Yankee  M.  C. 
said  he  had  no  doubt  we  would  arrive  at  the  dignity 
of  white  paper. — Richmond  Dispatch. 


Trophies. — There  are  thousands  of  arms — muskets, 
rifles,  pistols,  swords,  and  carbines — the  property  of 
the  Confederate  States,  having  been  captured  from  the 
United  States,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  citizens 
throughout  the  Confederacy,  and  are  held  by  them  as 
trophies.  The  most  urgent  need  of  these  arms,  every 
one  of  them,  old  and  new,  good  and  bad,  broken  and 
sound,  is  upon  us.  For  every  one  of  them  a  volunteer 
is  kept  out  of  the  field,  or  sent  to  risk  his  life  with  a 
fowling-piece  or  flint-lock. 

Money  will  not  supply  their  places.  They  were 
bought  with  blood,  and  their  absence  from  the  field 
will  surely  cost  us  more  blood.  All  having  these  arms, 
or  even  parts  of  them,  are  implored  to  return  them, 
and  magistrates  and  police  officers  everywhere  are  re¬ 
quested  to  apply  the  law  to  those  who  have  neither 
honesty  nor  patriotism.  '  Let  them  be  sent  immediately 
by  express  to  “  Ordnance  officer,”  Manassas  Junction, 
when  all  charges  on  them  will  be  paid. 

E.  P.  Alexander, 

Chief  Ordnance,  A.  P. 
—Richmond  Examiner ,  February  17. 


TO  JOHN  BULL. 

If  to  threaten  be  to  fright, 

And  to  bluster  be  to  fight, 

As  on  paper  now  you  do, 

It  is  bully,  John,  for  you. 

But  if  war  means  more  than  words, 
Crashing  bullets,  bloody  swords — 
Victory  on  the  land  and  sea, 

’Twill  be  bully,  John,  for  me. 


.  A  New  Tract  Society. — From  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  it  would  appear  that  the  rebels  have  organis¬ 
ed  a  tract  society  of  their  own  : 

A  Noble  Work. — Give  it  your  Aid. — The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Tract  Society  is  doing  a  good  work  in  supplying 
with  religious  reading  the  soldiers  of  our  confederate 
army,  in  their  various  camps.  The  necessity  for  this 
is  great.  Many  regiments  have  no  chaplains.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  our  soldiers  never  heard  a 
sermon.  Deprived  of  this  means  of  grace,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  so  many  and  so  powerful  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ences,  what  is  to  become  of  them,  if  divine  truth  in 
some  form  does  not  reach  them  ?  Shall  no  man  care 
for  their  souls  ?  Shall  we  leave  them  to  perish,  and 
not  make  earnest  efforts  for  their  salvation  ?  And 
will  not  the  blood  of  souls  be  upon  us  ?  Let  us  look 
our  responsibilities  in  the  face,  and  endeavor  by  Di¬ 
vine  aid  to  fulfil  them  !  Let  this  noble  enterprise 
which  proposes,  as  tar  as  possible,  to  supply  the  lack 
of  religious  services  in  the  camps  by  the  employment 
of  colporteurs,  and  by  those  little  messengers  of  Gos¬ 
pel  truth — tracts — be  amply  sustained. 

If  you  are  disposed  to  aid  a  great  cause — the  cause 
of  patriotism  and  of  religion,  the  cause  of  country  and 
of  Christ — please  remit  your  contributions  to 
James  E.  Cuthbert, 

Treas.  of  the  Evan.  Tract  Society,  Petersburg^  Va. 

Extract  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Trad 

Society  : 

Art.  XL  To  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  society,  the  officers  and  the  directors  shall 


be  elected  from,  different  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  Publishing  Committee  shall  contain  no  two  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  same  ecclesiastical  connection,  and  no 
tract  shall  be  published  to  which  any  member  of  that 
Committee  shall  object. 


Jan.  20. — A  year  ago,  when  Gen.  Cass — grieved  and 
indignant — left  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Cabinet,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  Black  was  transferred  to  the  portfolio  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Stanton,  then  absent  from  Washington,  was 
fixed  upon  as  Attorney-General.  The  same  night  he 
arrived  at  a  late  hour,  and  learned  from  his  family  of 
his  appointment.  Knowing  the  character  of  the  bold, 
bad  men  then  in  the  ascendency  in  the  Cabinet,  he  de¬ 
termined  at  once  to  decline  ;  but  when,  the  next  day, 
he  announced  his  resolution  at  the  White  House,  the 
entreaties  of  the  distressed  and  helpless  President, 
and  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Black,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accept. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which  he  attend¬ 
ed,  the  condition  of  the  seceded  States,  and  course  to 
be  pursued  with  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  Floyd  and  Thompson  dwelling  upon  “  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  Southern  heart,”  and  the  folly  of  “  con¬ 
tinuing  a  useless  garrison  to  increase  the  irritation.” 
No  one  formally  proposed  any  course  of  action,  but 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators  were  plain  to  the  new 
Attorney-General.  He  went  home  troubled.  He  had 
intended,  coming  in  at  so  late  a  day,  to  remain  a  quiet 
member  of  this  discordant  council.  But  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  sit  quiet  longer  under  such  utter¬ 
ances. 

The  next  meeting  was  a  long  and  stormy  one,  Mr. 
Holt,  feebly  seconded  by  the  President,  urging  the  im¬ 
mediate  reenforcement  of  Sumter,  while  Thompson, 
Floyd,  and  Thomas  contended  that  a  quasi-treaty  had 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  with  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  offer  no  resistance  to  their 
violations  of  law  and  seizures  of  Government  proper¬ 
ty.  Floyd  especially  blazed  with  indignation  at  what 
he  termed  the  “violation  of  honor.”  At  last  Mr. 
Thompson  formally  moved  that  an  imperative  order 
be  issued  to  Major  Anderson  to  retire  from  Sumter 
to  Fort  Moultrie  —  abandoning  Sumter  to  the  enemy 
and  proceeding  to  a  post  where  he  must  at  once  sur¬ 
render. 

Stanton  could  sit  still  no  longer,  and  rising,  he  said, 
with  all  the  earnestness  that  could  be  expressed  in  his 
bold  and  resolute  features  :  “  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
duty,  as  your  legal  adviser,  to  say  that  you  have  no 
right  to  give  up  the  property  of  the  Government,  or 
abandon  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  its  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  the  course  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  if  followed,  is  treason,  and  will  involve 
you  and  all  concerned  in  treason.”  Such  language 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  Buchanan’s  Cabinet, 
and  the  men  who  had  so  long  ruled  and  bullied  the 
President,  were  surprised  and  enraged  to  be  thus  re¬ 
buked.  Floyd  and  Thompson  sprang  to  their  feet 
with  fierce,  menacing  gestures,  seeming  about  to  as¬ 
sault  Stanton.  Mr.  Holt  took  a  step  forward  to  the 
side  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  imbecile  Pres¬ 
ident  implored  them  piteously  to  take  their  seats. 
After  a  few  more  bitter  wmrds  the  meeting  broke 
up.  That  was  the  last  Cabinet  meeting  on  that  ex¬ 
citing  question  in  which  Floyd  participated.  Before 
another  was  called,  all  Washington  was  startled  with  a 
rumor  of  those  gigantic  frauds  which  have  made  his 
name  so  infamous.  At  first  he  tried  to  brazen  it  out 
with  his  customary  blustering  manner,  but  the  next 
day  the  Cabinet  waited  long  for  his  appearance.  At 
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last  he  came ;  the  door  opened,  his  resignation  was 
thrust  into  the  room,  and  Floyd  disappeared  from 
Washington.  Such  was  the  end  of  Floyd  and  the 
beginning  of  Stanton. — St.  Louis  Republican ,  Jan.  20. 


A  patriotic  old  lady  named  Jane  Arbicht,  aged 
seventy  years,  and  a  resident  of  Sugar  Creek  Township, 
Hancock  County,  Ind.,  has  put  in,  with  her  own  hands, 
during  the  past  season,  about  ten  acres  of  wheat.  She 
has  sent  her  two  sons  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union, 
and  nobly  applied  herself  to  their  labor. — Princeton 
Standard. 


The  Belgian  Muskets. — Are  we  to  have  an  end  of 
the  severe  and  dangerous  swindle,  the  Belgian  mus¬ 
kets  ?  An  inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  how 
many  of  these  double-acting  shooting-irons  we  have  in 
the  country  —  double-acting,  because  about  equally 
dangerous  at  either  end.  A  good  story  is  told  of  one 
of  our  Illinois  Colonels,  who  was  heard  praising  the 
arm.  Says  he :  “In  platoon  firing  with  the  Belgian 
musket,  I  can  tell  what  I  cannot  with  any  other  arm, 
and  that  is,  how  many  pieces  have  been  fired.” 

“  How  can  you  tell  that  ?” 

“  Oh  !  I  count  the  men  on  the  ground.  It  never  de¬ 
ceives  me.  It  is  ‘fire  and  fall  back ’  fiat." 

One  of  these  Belgian  muskets  will  kick  like  a  mule, 
and  burst  with  the  greatest  facility.  Several  soldiers 
in  our  Illinois  regiments  have  been  killed  in  this  way. 
The  bayonet,  too,  is  a  novelty — a  soft  iron  affair,  appa¬ 
rently  designed  to  coil  round  the  enemy  as  it  is  intro¬ 
duced,  thus  taking  him  prisoner. —  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  member  of  the  First  Wisconsin  regiment,  who 
was  at  the  engagement  at  Falling  Waters,  Va.,  relates 
a  singular  incident  which  took  place  at  that  fight : 

“  In  a  clump  of  bushes  the  rebels  had  a  piece  of 
artillery  with  which  they  harassed  our  troops  con¬ 
siderably.  The  attention  of  the  officer  in  command 
was  directed  to  this  circumstance,  upon  which  he 
ordered  the  battery  to  be  silenced.  A  piece  of  heavy 
ordnance  was  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
group  of  secesh  who  had  gathered  around  their  gun 
and  stood  there  watching  the  effect  of  their  firing  upon 
our  ranks. 

“Our  gun  was  some  improved  affair,  and  was  under 
the  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  artille¬ 
rymen  in  the  army.  Giving  the  piece  a  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  after  sighting  it,  he  discharged  its  contents  to¬ 
ward  the  desired  point.  The  deadly  missile  described 
a  graceful  curve  through  the  air,  and  fell  in  the  midst 
of  the  little  circle  of  men,  and  immediately  burst.  It 
was  a  percussion-shell,  and  struck  upon  the  breech  of 
the  rebel  cannon.  After  the  engagement  was  over, 
fourteen  dead  bodies  were  found  near  this  gun,  liter¬ 
ally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  a  single  shell.” 


Rebel  Supplies. — The  Provost-Marshal  at  St.  Louis 
permits  the  friends  of  the  secesh  prisoners  under  his 
charge  to  send  them  presents  of  provisions  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  the  most  delicately  prepared  preserves  and  jel¬ 
lies,  the  richest  cakes,  the  best  wines,  the  finest  roast¬ 
ed  turkeys,  chickens,  broiled  quails,  cans  of  oysters, 
loads  of  fresh  bread,  and  various  other  delicacies,  such 
as  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  prisoners  have  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  or  tasted,  have  been  constantly  showered  in 
upon  them.  On  the  first,  so  plentiful  were  the  gifts 
for  the  prisoners,  that  they  were  unable  to  eat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  perishable  provisions.  _  The  Second 


Iowa  boys  accordingly  appropriated  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  and  had  a  first-rate  New-Year’s  feast  at  the 
expense  of  the  secesh.  Last  week,  in  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  delicacies  sent  to  the  prisoners,  a  fat 
turkey  was  made  to  disgorge  a  number  of  bowie- 
knives,  and  a  large  ham  was  found  to  contain  several 
small  tools  similar  to  those  used  by  burglars. — JY.  Y. 
Atlas. 


Tiie  Louisville  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette  writes,  under  date  of  the  twelfth  of  December, 
1861,  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  attempt  of 
the  Tennessee  authorities  to  draft  soldiers : 

“  I  have  news  from  Nashville  to  the  sixth.  Indig¬ 
nation  of  Gov.  Harris’  orders  to  raise  troops  by  draft 
from  the  militia  was  intense,  even  among  the  seces¬ 
sionists.  The  Daily  Gazette  denounced  it  in  unmea¬ 
sured  terms,  declaring  that  it  was  worse  than  Lincoln’s 
call  for  men  to  ‘  subdue  the  South.’  In  the  fourth 
ward  of  Nashville,  Capt.  Patterson  refused  to  obey 
orders  for  conscription,  but  ivas  afterward  forced  to 
obedience  by  a  threat  of  court-martial.  In  South- 
Nashville,  on  the  second  inst.,  a  mob  of  more  than 
one  hundred  min  rushed  upon  the  Governor’s  officers, 
and  broke  up  the  boxes  used  in  drafting.  A  fight  en¬ 
sued  between  the  Confederate  officers  and  the  people, 
in  which  two  persons  were  killed  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded. 

“  Gov.  Harris  was  compelled  to  keep  his  room  at 
the  St.  Cloud  up  to  the  time  my  informant  left,  under 
strong  guard,  for  fear  of  assassination  by  the  incensed 
people.  He  had  received  many  anonymous  letters 
threatening  his  life.  Col.  Henry  Claibourne,  of  the 
militia,  was  also  afraid  to  show  his  head  on  the  streets. 

“  The  writer  further  states  that  J.  0.  Griffith,  finan¬ 
cial  proprietor  of  the  Nashville  Union  and  American , 
original  secessionist,  and  Hugh  McCrea,  an  Irish  ori¬ 
ginal  secessionist,  were  among  those  drawn  for  militia 
service.  Three  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants,  Al¬ 
fred  Adams,  Tom  Fife,  and  W.  S.  Akin,  had  also  been 
selected  to  shoulder  the  musket.  Some  wealthy  pei’- 
sons  offered  as  high  as  two  thousand  dollars  for  sub¬ 
stitutes.” 


TO  JOHN  PIERP0NT. 

Servant  of  Christ,  erect,  unwearied,  strong, 

Fresh  from  the  toils  of  nearly  fourscore  years — 

A  work-day  in  his  vineyard  brave  and  long — 

The  evening  hour  thou  giv’st  to  man,  to  God, 

The  last  the  brightest  of  thy  life  appears. 

On  !  to  the  Holy  City,  which  the  foe 
Of  man  and  God  assails,  to  overthrow 
The  fairest  temple  mortal  hands  have  raised, 

And  tramp  with  Slavery’s  hoofs  where  Freedom  trod. 
Thou  girdest  on  thy  armor.  God  be  praised. 

Lift  high  his  Cross.  By  that  his  hosts  be  led. 

Soldier  of  God  !  his  banner  wave ;  thy  head 
Bearing  its  mortal  crest  of  silver  white, 

Thy  lofty  soul  wreathed  with  immortal  light. 

Libertas. 


A  Yankee  Trick  in  Missouri. — The  following  is 
told  of  Major  Hovey  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Indiana  re¬ 
giment,  in  connection  with  General  Pope’s  exploits 
in  Missouri : 

While  at  some  point  noar  Clinton,  Major  Hovey 
took  one  hundred- men,  put  them  in  wagons,  so  as 
to  hide  them  from  view,  and  then  putting  a  few 
stragglers  to  walk,  as  if  guarding  the  train,  lie  started 
out.  Secession,  shot-gun  in  hand,  hiding  in  the  brush, 
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saw  the  cortege,  and  supposed  it  a  Federal  wagon-train, 
poorly  guarded,  and  hence  an  easy  as  well  as  legitimate 
prize.  Reasoning  thus,  Secession  walked  from  the 
brush,  presented  its  shot-gun,  and  demanded  a  sur¬ 
render,  which  demand  was  instantly  met  by  fifty  men 
rising  from  the  wagons,  presenting  a  row  of  glittering 
muskets,  and  requesting  a  similar  favor  of  astonished 
and  now  mortified  secession.  Secession  generally 
complied,  and  worked  off  its  ill-humor  by  cursing 
such  “mean  Yankee  tricks,”  unknown  to  all  honor¬ 
able  warfare,  and  unworthy  all  chivalrous  hearts.  In 
this  way  many  a  petulant  rebel  was  confounded,  and 
in  two  cases,  where  fight  was  preferred  rather  than 
surrender,  two  rebel  sons  of  chivalry  bit  the  dust, 
from  the  effects  of  Minie  bullets,  which  left  canister- 
like  auger-holes  clear  through  their  heads.  Before 
his  return,  Major  Hovey  captured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  and  burnt  one  mill,  which  was  grinding  for 
Price. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Two  rebel  printers  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Dranesville,  Va.  They  were  both  formerly  employed 
upon  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Globe.  Their  names 
were  Melvin  Gibbs  and  John  Henry. 


The  Fortress  Monroe  correspondent  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  American ,  gives  currency  to  the  assertion  that 
ex-Minister  Faulkner,  exchanged  for  Mr.  Ely,  actually 
carried  despatches  from  his  colleagues  in  Fort  Warren, 
to  the  rebel  authorities  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  con¬ 
cealed  several  in  the  stem  of  his  large  pipe,  and  put  a 
number  in  the  shape  and  likeness  of  cigars. — JV.  Y. 
Times. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  :  The  fame  of  Spartan 
mothers  is  to  be  rivalled  by  the  firmness,  devotion, 
and  loyalty  of  the  mothers  of  America.  The  present 
war  calls  forth  the  exhibition  of  the  noblest  Gaits  of 
the  female  heart.  We  have  seen  scores  of  letters 
which,  if  collected  in  a  printed  volume,  might  accom¬ 
pany  the  “  book  of  books,”  as  a  most  fitting  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  value  of  its  inculcations,  and  show  the 
rich  produce  of  the  ripe  harvests  which  spring  from 
its  seeds  of  righteousness  and  truth.  But  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  copy  an  extract  from  one  addressed  to  Col. 
J.  M.  Shackelford,  which,  in  its  tone  of  Christian  con¬ 
fidence  and  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  is  above  and  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  Written  from  a  secluded  country 
home,  “  that  Shenstone  might  have  envied  ” — a  home 
where  “peace,  tranquillity,  and  innocence,  shed  their 
mingled  delights  around  ”  — it  pours  forth  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  mother,  who,  leaning  on  the  Almighty 
arm,  trusting  to  His  power,  and  confident  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  her  country’s  cause,  gives  up  her  eldest  sou  to 
her  God  and  to  that  country.  The  simple  pathos  of 
the  letter  is  the  highest  eloquence,  and  its  religious 
confidence  the  most  holy  characteristic  of  an  American 
mother.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

“Col.  John  M.  Shackelford:  I  send  my  son  to 
you;  yes,  my  eldest  child,  with  the  full  confidence 
that  you  will  care  for,  guide,  and  protect  him  as  you 
would  your  own  son. 

“  My  boy  has  been  as  tenderly  cared  for,  and  his 
morals  as  strictly  guarded  as  a  girl’s.  He  is  young, 
unsophisticated,  and  innocent  as  the  most  refined  fe¬ 
male.  God  grant  that  he  may  remain  so,  although 
I  know  the  camp  is  calculated  to  demoralize  and 
unfit  a  man  for  the  social  circle.  My  boy  is  gentle, 


but  firm  and  unwavering.  He  can  be  managed  by 
kindness,  but  not  by  harshness.  This  I  know'by  ex¬ 
perience.  I  know  martial  laws  are  rigid ;  be.  gentle 
and  forbearing  in  consequence  of  his  youth  and  inex¬ 
perience. 

“  Pardon  the  feelings  and  partiality  of  a  doting 
mother.  I  now  give  my  darling  boy  up  to  his  God 
and  his  country,  and  may  the  just  God  of  battles  pre¬ 
side  over  and  shield  your  devoted  regiment,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  unhappy  friend.” 


Socks  and  Yerse.  —  The  following  verses  were 
found  in  a  pair  of  socks  sent  to  the  “  Army  of  the 
Potomac:” 

“  These  socks  were  knit  by  ancient  dame, 

Past  three-score  years  and  ten  ; 

Her  heart  doth  glow  with  loyal  flame, 

Her  fingers  nimble,  too,  as  when 
She  knit  for  one ,  her  honored  sire, 

Who  fought  and  bled  at  ‘  Bunker’s  fire.’ 

“  She  sends  this  pair  (an  offering  small) 

To  some  good  soldier  brave, 

Who  left  his  home  at  country’s  call, 

That  country  for  to  save  ; 

Whoe’er  he  is  these  socks  shall  wear, 

God  bless  and  keep  him,  is  her  prayer. 

— Boston  Transcript.  Matron. 


An  Affecting  Incident. — The  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  which  occurred  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  : 

“  Judge  Kelley  came  in  with  a  youthful-looking 
officer,  whose  empty  coat-sleeve  hung  from  his  left 
shoulder.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Secretary  as 
Brevet  Lieut.  Harry  Rockafellow,  of  Philadelphia. 
‘My  friend,’  continued  the  Juijge,  ‘left  a  situation 
worth  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year,  three  days  after 
the  President’s  proclamation  for  troops,  to  carry  a 
musket  at  eleven  dollars  a  month,  with  his  regiment, 
the  New-York  Seventy-first.  After  the  term  of  his 
enlistment  had  expired,  he  marched  with  his  regiment 
to  Bull  Run.  Early  in  the  day  he  received  that  ugly 
rifle-ball  in  his  mouth,  (pointing  to  a  Minie  ball  that 
was  hung  to  his  watch-key,)  and  for  two  hours  and  a 
half  he  carried  it  in  his  fractured  jawbone,  fighting 
like  a  true  hero,  until  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  arm 
and  rendered  him  powerless. 

“  ‘  He  was  captured,  and  for  three  months  lay  in  a 
mangled  condition  in  a  tobacco  warehouse  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  without  proper  surgical  treatment.  He  was 
breveted  a  lieutenant  by  his  Colonel  for  his  bravery, 
and  is  now  filling  a  small  clerkship.  I  beg  of  you  to 
appoint  him  in  the  regular  service.’  *  But  where  could 
I  put  him  if  I  were  to  ?’  said  Mr.  Stanton.  The  Judge 
was  about  to  reply  when  the  young  man  raised  his  arm 
and  said  with  an  imploring  look  :  ‘  See,  I  have  a  right 
arm  still,  and  Gen.  Kearney  has  only  his  left ;  send 
me  into  the  line  where  there  is  fighting  to  be  done  ! 

I  have  letters  from — ’  he  tried  to  draw  a  bundle  of 
letters  from  his  pocket.  Mr.  Stanton  stopped  him. 

‘  Put  up  your  letters,  sir  ;  you  have  spoken  for  your¬ 
self.  Your  wish  shall  be  granted.  The  country  can¬ 
not  afford  to  neglect  such  men  as  you  !’  Ere  the 
soldier  could  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  his  case  was 
noted.  He  turned  to  leave,  and  remarked  to  the 
Judge  as  they  left:  ‘I  shall  be  proud  of  my  commis¬ 
sion,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  earned  it !  This  day  is  the 
proudest  one  of  my  whole  life.’  His  heart  seemed  so 
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light  that  we  doubt  if  he  then  realized  the  loss  he  had 
met  with,  or  remembered  the  weary  nights,  and  the 
long,  long  days  he  had  suffered  in  the  vile  prisons  of 
the  traitor  crew.  Congressman  Ely  came  in  just  as 
he  passed  along  the  aisle  and  remarked :  1  There  goes 
the  noblest  and  most  heroic  of  all  our  prisoners.  He 
was  the  pride  of  the  boys — all  loved  him  as  though 
he  were  a  brother.’  ” 


Incidents  of  Fort  Pickens. — The  following  ex¬ 
tract  is  by  an  officer  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Richmond,  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Pickens  : 

“  I  went,  by  invitation  of  Lieut. - ,  of  the  En¬ 

gineers,  to  visit  the  Fort.  Took  a  circuit  first  of  the 
covered  way,  then  of  the  parapet  and  ramparts.  All 
around  the  Fort,  inside  and  out,  were  marks  of  the 
enemy’s  shot  and  shell.  On  the  glacis,  here  and  there, 
are  deep  grooves,  ending  in  a  large  hole,  where  the 
shot  had  plumped  into  it,  and  where  there  had  been 
shell  which  had  burst.  The  hole  was  a  great  excava¬ 
tion,  into  which  you  could  drive  an  ox-cart.  Where 
the  projectiles  have  struck  the  standing  walls,  they 
have  clipped  off  patches  of  the  brick-work  (it  is  a 
brick  and  not  a  stone  fort)  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep,  and,  where  they  struck  the  corners,  larger  por¬ 
tions  have  been  removed ;  but  in  no  case  has  any  part 
of  the  fortifications  received  an  injury  tending  in  the 
least  to  weaken  it,  and  this  after  two  days’  heavy  fir¬ 
ing.  The  only  man  who  was  killed  outright  during 
the  two  days’  action,  was  an  artilleryman,  who  was 
passing  into  the  casemates  with  some  bread  from  the 
bakehouse.  A  shell  exploded  at  the  other  side  of  the 
area,  and  one  piece,  flying  a  distance  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  passed  through  his  body,  under 
his  arms.  He  walked  a  few  steps  and  fell  dead. 
There  were  many  almost  miraculous  escapes.  A 
shell  was  heard  coming  toward  a  gun  on  the  para¬ 
pet,  and  the  men  dodged  under  their  bomb-proofs-. 
The  shell  hit  fair  on  top  of  the  bomb-proof,  went 
through,  and  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water  beside  the 
officer,  where  it  exploded.  When  the  men  came  out 
again  to  resume  their  work,  all  they  saw  of  the  officer 
was  his  heels  sticking  out  of  a  pile  of  rubbish.  After 
digging  him  out,  they  stood  amazed  to  see  that  he  was 
not  even  hurt.  He  rose  up,  shook  the  sand  from  his 
hair  .and  clothes,  and  coolly  said:  “Gome,  come! 
what  are  you  standing  there  gaping  at  ?  Load  that 
gun  there!”  At  it  they  went  again,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Another  officer,  who  had  charge  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  of  mortars,  had  no  less  than  seventeen  shells 
strike  within  ten  yards  of  him.  I  saw  the  ground 
ploughed  up  in  every  direction,  and  yet  not  a  man  was 
hurt.  About  twenty  of  the  men,  who  had  been  reliev¬ 
ed  from  their  guns,  were  sitting  smoking  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  firing  in  a  corner  protected  from  shot  by  the 
walls,  when  half  of  a  huge  shell  struck  and  buried 
itself  right  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  without  dis¬ 
turbing  them  in  the  least.  1  What’s  that  ?’  asked  one. 

‘  The  devil  knows,  and  he  won’t  tell,’  indifferently 
responded  another,  and  went  on  smoking.  A  ten- 
inch  coluinbiad  came  rolling  toward  a  group,  the  luse 
whizzing  and  smoking.  ‘Wonder  it  that’ll  hit  us/ 
.‘Guess  not;  we’re  too  near  it!’  Crack  went  the 
shell !  flying  in  every  direction,  but  fortunately  escap¬ 
ing  them  all.  The  rebel  powder  was  poor ;  as  also 
•their  shot,  except  that  portion  which  they  succeeded 
in  stealing  before  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Their 
practice,  however,  was  said  to  be  good  bow  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  ?  Uncle  Sain  taught  them  at 
his  unparalleled  school  at  W  cst-l’oint,  but  with  little 


thought  that  the  teaching  would  be  thus  employed. — 
Louisville  Journal ,  Jan.  31. 


FREEMEN !  TO  YOUR  STANDARD  RALLY ! 

A  SONG  OF  THE  UNION  MEN  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  LEWIS  J.  CIST. 

Freemen  !  to  your  standard  rally ! 

Come  from  mountain,  hill,  and  valley ; 

Forth  from  town  and  city  sally — 

Swear  to  guard  it  and  defend  it ; 

Round  that  flag  so  long  victoi’ious, 

Stars  and  stripes,  beloved  and  glorious, 

Swear,  with  voice  deep,  not  uproarious, 

This  rebellion  foul,  to  end  it ! 

Shall  the  tree  our  fathers  nourished — 

Watered  by  their  blood  that  flourished, 

Till  the  haughty  Briton  perished 
Out  the  land — shall  it  be  riven  ? 

Shall  the  glorious  flag  they  gave  us — 

Emblem  high  to  guard  and  save  us 
’Gainst  all  foes  that  would  enslave  us — 

From  our  natal  soil  be  driven  ? 

Shall  the  Union,  which  our  sires 
Forged,  in  patriotic  fires, 

Perish  at  the  fell  desires 
Of  the  base  secession  crew  ? 

Shall  we  let  such  knaves  and  traitors, 

Robbers,  thieves,  and  freedom-haters, 

All  our  nation’s  great  creators’ 

Most  successful  work  undo  ? 

No  !  By  Washington  and  Wayne, 

Adams,  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Penn, 

All  those  brave,  true-hearted  men 

Who  Freedom  gained  and  Union  gave  us — 
Up  !  and  fight  for  Law  and  Order, 

Fight  until  the  last  marauder 
Ye  have  driven  from  your  border, 

Who  oppress  and  would  enslave  us  ! 

By  that  bright  and  proud  array — 

Patriot  names  of  later  day — 

Jackson,  Webster,  Wirt,  and  Clay, 

Statesmen,  orators,  and  sages — 

Who  have  battled,  “armed  men  strong,” 

For  the  right  against  the  wrong, 

That  their  country  loved  might  long 
Stand  the  hope  of  unborn  ages. 

By  the  God  of  heaven  above  us, 

By  the  dear  ones  loved,  who  love  us, 

By  all  motives  pure  that  move  us, 

The  hero’s  or  the  martyr’s  crown — 

We  will  never  yield  us,  never, 

Till  the  fiends  who  seek  to  sever 
Our  loved  country  are  for  ever 
And  for  evermore  put  down  ! 

— Louisville  Journal. 


SECESSION. 

The  sun’s  hot  rays  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  a  Southern  city  passed 
A  man  who  bore  ’midst  rowdies  low, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  motto — 
Secession  I 
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His  brow  was  sad ;  his  mouth  beneath 
Smelt  strong  of  fire  at  every  breath  ; 

And  like  a  furious  madman  sung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue — 
Secession  ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  gallows  shone, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan — 
Secession  ! 

“  Try  not  that  game  !”  Abe  Lincoln  said, 

“  Dark  lower  the  thunders  overhead  ; 

The  mighty  North  has  been  defied.” 

But  still  that  drunken  voice  replied — 
Secession  ! 

“Oh  !  pause,”  the  Quaker  said,  “and  think 
Before  thee  leaps  from  off  the  brink  !” 
Contempt  was  in  his  drunken  leer ; 

And  still  he  answered  with  a  sneer — 
Secession  ! 

“  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  bristling  branch  ! 
Beware  the  Northern  Avalanche  !” 

And  that  was  Scott’s  restraining  voice ; 

But  still  this  was  the  traitor’s  choice — 
Secession  ! 

At  close  of  war,  as  toward  their  homes 
Our  troops  as  victors  hurried  on, 

And  turned  to  God  a  thankful  prayer, 

A  voice  whined  through  the  startled  air — 
Secession  ! 

A  traitor  by  a  soldier  keen, 

Suspended  by  the  neck  was  seen, 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice, 

That  banner  with  this  strange  device — 
Secession  ! 

There,  to  the  mournful  gibbet  strung, 
Lifeless  and  horrible  he  hung ; 

And  from  the  sky  there  seemed  to  float 
A  voice,  like  angel’s  warning  note — 
Secession  ! 


THE  FLAG  OF  THE  SKY. 

Willie  stood  .at  the  window, 

Little  Willie  of  five  years  old, 

W atching  the  rainbow  colors, 

As  they  fade  in  the  sunset’s  gold. 

Red  pennants  and  streamers  of  fire, 

On  the  blue  expanse  unfurl, 

And  over  the  red  the  white  clouds  lie, 
Like  floating  mists  of  pearl. 

“  Isn’t  it  beautiful,  mamma? 

And  the  dark  eyes  grow  so  bright, 

They  almost  seem'  to  catch  the  glow 
Of  the  sky’s  wild  glory  light. 

“  See,  there  is  the  red,  mamma, 

And  there  is  the  beautiful  blue  ; 

Did  God  make  the  beautiful  red, 

And  did  he  make  the  white  clouds,  too  ? 

“  And  away  up,  up  in  the  sky, 

Is  such  a  little  bright  star ; 

Why,  God  is  for  the  Union, 

Isn’t  He,  mamma?” 


•  OUR  COUNTRY’S  CALL. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Lay  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade : 
r  Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough ; 

The  rifle  and  the  bayonet  blade 
For  arms  like  yours  were  fitter  now ; 

And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 
Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman’s  crooked  brand,  and  rein 
The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls  ;  away  !  away  ! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green. 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 
That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 

See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunt  her  track ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 
Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight, 

Men  of  the  glade  and  forest !  leave 
Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 

The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 
An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe ; 

His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 
The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 
By  glassy  steep  or  highland  lake, 

Come,  for  the  land  ye  love  to  form 
A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 

Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 
The  whirlwind,  stand  in  her  defence  : 

The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 
As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 
Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away, 

Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land 
As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they  ; 

As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 
And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng,  beside  the  deep, 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand, 

In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 
On  his  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand, 

Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o’er  his  brim, 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour, 

And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords,  of  old, 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 

But  we  are  many,  we  who  hold 
The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 

Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see  ’ 

That  Might  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 


SOUTHERN  TREASON. 

BY  MARTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER. 

Like  Jezebel’s  face  at  her  casement, 
Strangely  dismayed  and  perplexed, 
The  world  looks  forth  in  amazement, 
Marvelling  what’s  to  come  next. 
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The  world  looks  round  her  in  wonder 
For  beauty  and  strength  destroyed 
For  brotherhoods  broken  in  sunder, 
And  statecraft  quite  made  void  ! 

Alas  !  for  America’s  glory  ! 

Ichabod — vanished  outright ; 

And  all  her  magnificent  story 
Told  as  a  dream  of  the  night ! 

Alas  !  for  the  heroes  and  sages, 
Saddened  in  Hades  to  know 
That  what  they  had  built  for  all  ages, 
Melts  like  a  palace  of  snow  ! 

And  woe  for  the  shame  and  the  pity, 
That,  all  for  no  cause,  to  no  end, 
City  should  fight  against  city, 

And  brother  with  brother  contend  ! 
Alas  !  what  a  libel  on  freedom — 
Patriots — gone  to  the  bad, 

Citizens — Arabs  of  Edom, 
Slave-drivers — liberty-mad  ! 

How  sadly,  through  sons  so  degraded, 
Pigmies,  ill-sprung  from  great  men, 
Even  your  glories  look  faded, 

Washington,  Franklin,  and  Penn  ! 
Popular  government  slandered 

’Mid  the  deep  scorn  of  the  world — 
Liberty’s  star-crowded  standard 

Fouled  by  black  treason  and  furled  ! 

Southerner  !  shame  on  such  treason  ! 

Woe  for  your  folly  and  guilt, 

Woe  for  this  war  of  unreason, 

Woe  for  the  brothers’  blood  spilt ! 
Curse  on  such  monsters  unfilial, 
Tearing  their  mother  to  shreds — 
Curse  on  those  children  of  Belial — 
Curse  on  their  parricide  heads  ! 

Albury,  September  23,  1861. 


K.  T.  DID. 

We  learn  from  Kansas  Territory  that  Captain  Jennison,  of 
border  fame,  has  offered  six  hundred  of  his  well-known  “Jay- 
IIawkers,”  all  bold  riders  and  well  mounted,  to  the  Union  cause ; 
also,  that  other  mounted  regiments  will  shortly  be  organised. 
Good  for  K.  T. —  Western  Paper. 

From  her  borders  far  away, 

Kansas  blows  a  trumpet  call, 

Answered  by  the  loud  “  hurrah !” 

Of  her  troopers,  one  and  all. 

“  Knife  and  pistol,  sword  and  spur !” 

•  Cries  K.  T. 

“Let  my  troopers  all  concur 
To  the  old  flag,  no  demur, 

Follow  me !” 

Hence  the  song  of  jubilee, 

Platyphillis  from  the  tree, 

High  among  the  branches  hid,  0 

Sings  all  night  so  merrily — 

“K.  T.  did, 

She  did — she  did  !” 

Thirty  score  Jay-IIawkers  bold, 

Kansas  men  of  strong  renown, 

Rally  round  the  banner  old, 

Casting  each  his  gauntlet  down. 

“  Good  for  Kansas,”  one  and  all 
Cry  to  her ; 


Riding  to  her  trumpet  call, 

Blithe  as  to  a  festival, 

All  concur ! 

Hence  the  revel  and  the  glee, 

As  the  chanter  from  the  tree, 

High  among  the  branches  hid, 

Sings  all  night  so  merrily — 

“K.  T.  did! 

She  did — she  did  !” 

—  Vanity  Fair. 


FORWARD  ! 

BY  REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 

God,  to  the  human  soul, 

And  all  the  spheres  that  roll, 

Wrapped  by  his  spirit  in  their  robes  of  light, 

Hath  said  :  “  The  primal  plan 
Of  all  the  world,  and  man, 

Is  Forward  !  Progress  is  your  law — your  right.” 

The  despots  of  the  earth, 

Since  Freedom  had  her  birth, 

Have  to  their  subject  nations  said,  “Stand  still 
So,  from  the  Polar  Bear, 

Comes  down  the  freezing  air, 

And  stiffens  all  things  with  its  deadly  chill. 

He  who  doth  God  resist — 

God’s  old  antagonist — 

Would  snap  the  chain  that  binds  all  things  to  him ; 
And  in  his  godless  pride, 

All  peoples  would  divide, 

And  scatter  even  the  choirs  of  seraphim. 

God,  all  the  orbs  that  roll 
Binds  to  one  common  goal — 

One  source  of  light  and  life — his  radiant  throne. 
In  one  fraternal  mind 
All  races  would  he  bind, 

Till  every  man  in  man  a  brother  own. 

Tyrants  with  tyrants  league, 

Corruption  and  intrigue 
To  strangle  infant  Liberty  conspire. 

Around  her  cradle,  then, 

Let  self-devoted  men 

Gather,  and  keep  unquenched  her  vital  fire. 

When  Tyranny,  grown  bold, 

To  Freedom’s  host  cries,  “  Hold  ! 

Ye  towards  her  temple  at  your  peril  march 
“Stop,”  that  great  host  replies, 

Raising  to  heaven  its  eyes, 

“  Stop,  first,  the  host  that  moves  across  yon  arch  !” 

When  Tyranny  commands, 

“  Hold  thou  my  victim’s  hands, 

While  I  more  firmly  rivet  on  his  chains, 

Or  with  my  bnwie-knife, 

I’ll  take  your  craven  life, 

Or  show  my  streets  bespattered  with  your  brains.” 

Freedom,  with  forward  tread, 

Unblenching,  turns  her  head, 

And  drawing  from  its  sheath  her  flashing  glave, 
Calmly  makes  answer :  “  Bare 
Touch  of  my  head  one  hair , 

I'll  cut  the  cord  that  holds  your  every  slave  /” 
West-Mkdford,  September,  1801. 
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“  WHERE  IS  THAT  FLAG,  OH  !  WHERE  ?” 

BY  W.  H.  HAYWARD. 

At  the  battle  of  “  Carnifax  Ferry,”  Va.,  the  color-bearer  of  the 
Tenth  Ohio  ^  regiment,  Fitzgibbons,  who  was  terribly  wounded 
as  he  lay  dying,  looked  frantically  to  a  companion,  and  not  see¬ 
ing  the  colors  which  he  himself  carried  and  grasped  with  a  dying 
tenacity  after  he  fell,  exclaimed,  in  paroxysms  of  despair,  his 
life-blood  flowing:  “Where  is  that  flag,  0  heavens!  where  is 
it?  keep  it  and  preserve  it.”  These  were  his  last  dying  words. 

Where  is  that  Flag  ?  Fitzgibbons  cried, 

Confided  to  my  care  ; 

Hy  flag !  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Triumphant  everywhere. 

I  swore  to  guard  and  bear  it  safe, 

’Mid  flashing  cannons’  glare  ; 

But  wounded,  bleeding,  here  I  lie — 

Where  is  that  flag,  oh  !  where  ? 

Where  armies  meet  in  dread  array, 

When  brave  hearts  charging,  dare 
To  fight,  the  Union  to  maintain, 

And  death  and  peril  share, 

To  shield,  protect  it  with  my  life, 

Each  Star  and  Stripe  all  there  ; 

I  grasped  and  bore  it  in  the  fight — 

Where  is  that  flag,  oh  !  where? 

He  raised  his  sinking,  dying  head, 

With  wild,  convulsive  stare — 

“  0  heavens  !  where  is  it  ?  keep  it  safe, 

Preserve  the  flag  I  bear.” 

His  pulse  grew  weak,  his  eyes  grew  dim  ; 

His  blood  fast  oozing  there  ; 

In  agony  he  faintly  sighed : 

“  My  flag,  my  colors,  here  they  are  !” 

And  as  he  gasping  now  beheld 
His  flag  beside  him  there, 

He  died,  a  soldier’s  glorious  death  ; 

“ Preserve  that  flag  !”  his  prayer. 


With  the  above  came  the  following  : 

To  the  Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Ohio  regiment,  or  any  officer  who 
was  a  friend  of  Fitzgibbons,”  brave,  noble,  true-hearted  color- 
bear  er.of  the  Tenth  Ohio  regiment,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 

•*u?ulfax  F®rry’  thls  llttIe  sonS  is  respectfully  forwarded 
with  the  compliments  of  the  author.  3 

Wm.  H.  Hayward,  J.  P., 
Baltimore  City,  Maryland. 


“WITH  THY  SHIELD,  OR  UPON  IT.” 


BY  S.  C.  MERCER. 


Sound  the  trumpet,  sound  !  The  die  is  cast, 
I  he  rubicon  of  fate  is  passed, 

The  loyal  and  the  rebel  hosts’ 

Kentucky,  throng  thy  leaguered  coasts, 

And  on  the  issue  of  the  strife 
Hang  peace  and  liberty  and  life ; 

All  that  the  storied  past  endears’ 

And  all  the  hopes  of  coming  years  • 

The  startled  world  looks  on  the  field _ 

Thou  canst  not  fly — thou  dar’st  not  yield _ 

Then  strike  !  and  make  thy  foemen  feel 
Thy  triply-consecrated  steel, 

And  with  or  on  thy  shining  shield 
Return,  Kentucky,  from  the  field. 


Strike  !  though  the  battle’s  dead  be  strown 
O’er  land  and  wave,  from  zone  to  zone  ; 
Strike  !  though  the  gulf  of  human  blood 
Roll  o’er  thee  like  the  primal  flood. 
Treason  at  home — beyond  the  sea 
Its  ally,  ancient  tyranny, 

Democracy’s  relentless  foe, 

Aim  at  thy  heart  their  deadliest  blow ; 
Freedom’s  last  hope  remains  with  thee, 

0  armies  of  democracy  ! 

Then  lead  thy  martial  hosts  abroad 
In  the  grand  panoply  of  God, 

And  with  or  on  thy  shining  shield 
Return,  Kentucky,  from  the  field. 

Wave,  banners,  wave,  and  let  the  sky 
Glow  with  your  flashing  wings  on  high, 
There’s  music  in  each  rustling  fold 
Sweeter  than  minstrel  ever  told. 

Oh  !  who  that  ever  heard  the  story 
Of  all  our  dead  who  fell  in  glory, 

Still  pressing  where  the  starry  light 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  o’er  the  fight 
Till  their  expiring  bosoms  poured° 

The  red  libation  of  the  sword, 

Would  leave  Kentucky  now ,  or  thrust 
Her  beaming  forehead  in  the  dust, 

Where  treason’s  reptiles  writhe  and  hiss 
Like  fiends  shut  out  from  Eden’s  bliss  ? 
Better  the  freeman’s  lowliest  grave 
Than  golden  fetters  of  a  slave ; 

Then  with  or  on  thy  shining  shield 
Return,  Kentucky,  from  the  field. 

If  bribed  by  lust  of  power  or  gold, 

Thy  country’s  welfare  thou  hast  sold, 
Iscariot-like  thy  name  shall  be 
In  Freedom’s  dark  Gethsemane  ; 

Disgrace  and  fell  remorse  shall  plough 
Eternal  furrows  o’er  thy  brow  ;* 

By  angels,  men,  and  fiends  abhorred — 

Like  Judas  who  betrayed  his  Lord. 

Outcast  at  home — across  the  sea, 

Shunned  like  a  leper  thou  shalt  be — 

No  spring  shall  slake  thy  burning  thirst, 

The  fire  shall  shun  thee  as  accursed — 

Day  shall  be  cheerless — no  repose 
At  night  thy  swollen  eye  shall  close — 

Lift  to  indignant  Heaven  thine  eye, 

Curse  God  in  black  despair  and  die  ! 
Kentucky,  hast  thou  son  so  base 
Thy  fame  unsullied  would  disgrace  ? 

Attaint  his  blood,  disown  his  race, 

His  line,  his  very  name  efface. 

Then  charge  !  thy  grand  battalions  free 

j  rom  all  attaint  of  treachery _ 

Charge  on  thy  foes  !  make  all  the  air 
Vocal  with  Freedom’s  holiest  prayer, 

And  icith  or  on  thy  shining  shield,  ’ 

Return,  Kentucky,  from  the  field  ! 

Kr 

State  of  the  “  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,” 

The  trumpet  peals  its  final  sound, 

Down  every  mountain  height,  arrayed, 

Comes  thundering  on  the  long  brigade  ; 

By  every  valley,  pass,  and  river, 

Sabres  and  bayonets  flash  and  quiver  ; 

Shame  to  the  faithless  son  who  falters 
When  impious  hands  assail  their  altars, 

And  fill  each  font  of  happiness 
With  waves  of  woe  and  bitterness  ; 
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The  dead  their  august  shades  present 
By  Frankfort’s  battle  monument — 

Not  now  their  souls  can  be  at  rest, 
Though  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest — 

“  Remember  us,”  their  voices  cry, 

“  When  comes  the  hour  of  conflict  nigh, 
Draw  on  the  traitor  ranks  abhorred 
The  sword  of  Gideon  and  the  Lord  ! 
And  with  or  on  thy  shining  shield, 
Return,  Kentucky,  from  the  field  !” 


Jan.  16.  —  Amongst  the  prisoners  lately  returned 
from  Richmond,  is  Capt.  Ralph  Hunt,  of  the  First 
Kentucky  regiment.  In  September  last,  his  regiment 
formed  a  part  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Cox,  encamped 
near  “  Gauley  Bridge,”  in  Western  Virginia.  The 
enemy  were  desirous  of  dislodging  the  General,  and 
about  the  third  of  September  attempted  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  some  force.  The  pickets  were  driven  in,  and 
Capt.  Hunt  w^s  ordered  out  with  his  company  to  make 
observations  of  the  force  and  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  report  thereon.  The  whole  country  there¬ 
abouts  is  thickly  covered  with  scrubby  pine  and  cedar, 
so  that  a  man  may  escape  notice  at  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tance.  Pushing  his  way  through  the  bushes  and  scrub¬ 
by  trees  until  he  obtained  a  position  commanding  the 
road  by  which  the  rebels  must  advance,  the  Captain 
halted  his  men  where  they  were  well  concealed  from 
observation,  and  ordered  them  to  lie  quiet  and  await 
orders.  A  few  men  had  been  sent  in  advance  as 
scouts,  but  it  seems  that  these  were  bewildered 
amidst  the  dwarf  pines  and  bushes,  and,  in  making 
their  way  back,  unfortunately  got  into  the  Captain’s 
rear.  The  Captain,  after  posting  his  men,  had  gone 
forward  a  few  yards,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  men, 
(one  of  whom,  Corporal  Samuel  Duff,  is  amongst  the 
prisoners  lately  released,)  and,  hearing  an  advance 
upon  the  road,  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  seeing  his  returning  scouts,  but  the  party 
advancing  along  the  road  turned  out  to  be  the  leading 
files  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  rebel  forces.  With 
these  was  a  fine-looking  officer  named  Loughborough, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  drill  the  confederate  troops 
in  that  region.  This  officer  was  marching  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  catching  sight  of 
Capt.  Hunt,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  imprecations, 
exclaiming,  “  Come  out,  you  dammed  Yankee  son  of 

a - ,  and  be  shot !”  at  the  same  time  raising  to  his 

shoulder  his  Mississippi  rifle.  The  Captain  had  a  mus¬ 
ket  with  him,  (the  ordinary  smooth  bore,)  which  he 
instantly  levelled  at  his  adversary.  The  combatants 
were  about  fifty  yards  apart ;  each  fired  at  the  same 
instant ;  the  Adjutant’s  ball  whistled  close  by  the 
Captain’s  ear,  but  the  Adjutant  himself,  with  a  curse 
upon  his  lips,  fell  dead  with  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.  So  instantaneous  was  the  death  that  not  a 
limb  stirred  after  the  body  touched  the  earth.  Not 
less  than  seven  shots  were  instantly  fired  at  Captain 
Hunt,  none  of  them,  fortunately,  taking  effect.  The 
enemy,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  officer,  were 
at  first  inclined  to  be  revengeful,  but  the  gallantry  he 
had  just  displayed,  and  the  coolness  with  which  he 
bore  himself  when  in  their  power,  finally  won  their 
respect.  The  men  of  Capt.  Hunt’s  company  supposed 
their  leader  to  be  killed,  and  made  good  their  escape 
to  camp.  Hunt  and  the  two  men  with  him  were  so 
surrounded  that  escape  was  impossible.  Refusing  to 
give  his  parole,  Capt.  Hunt  was  ironed,  and  after 
visiting  with  his  guard  several  of  the  towns  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  length  was  confined  in  a  “tobacco-factory  ” 
at  Richmond.  Here  he  found  Mr.  Ely  and  a  crowd 


of  fellow-prisoners  captured  at  Bull  Run.  Amongst 
them  was  Lieut.  Morrill,  of  the  Engineers.  After 
some  weeks  passed  in  close  confinement,  Capt.  Hunt, 
Lieut.  Morrill,  and  another  of  the  prisoners  formed  a 
plan  of  escape,  but  the  night  appointed  for  their  es¬ 
cape  found  the  Captain  too  ill  and  weak  to  make  the 
attempt ;  but,  after  a  delay  of  three  weeks,  finding 
that  his  health  was  becoming  still  worse,  Capt.  Hunt 
urged  his  friends  to  make  the  attempt  without  him. 
Unfortunately,  after  travelling  some  twenty-five  miles 
from  Richmond,  Lieut.  Morrill  and  his  friend  were  re¬ 
taken.  Since  then  he  is  treated  with  more  harshness. 
His  friends  believe  that  he  will  not  be  selected  by  the 
rebels  for  exchange,  and  that  he  will  be  apt  to  remain 
a  prisoner  for  a  long  period,  unless  the  Government 
gives  special  attention  to  his  case.  Since  his  release, 
Capt.  Hunt’s  health  is  rapidly  improving,  and  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  rejoin  his  regiment. — National  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Jan.  16. 


How  Zollicoffer  was  Killed. — Mrs.  Fry,  wife  of 
Col.  S.  S.  Fry,  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky  regiment,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  at  Danville,  from  Col.  Fry,  written  after 
the  battle  near  Somerset.  He  details  in  the  letter  the 
manner  in  which  he  killed  Gen.  Zollicoffer,  which 
varies  somewhat  from  the  many  statements  we  have 
seen.  Col.  Fry  was  in  the  act  of  leading  his  regiment 
into  a  charge  upon  the  Mississippians,  when  Gen.  Zol¬ 
licoffer,  accompanied  by  his  aid,  rode  up  to  him  and 
said:  “You  are  not  going  to  fight  your  friends,  are 
you  ?  These  men  (pointing  to  the  Mississippians)  are 
all  your  friends.”  In  the  mean  time  Zollicoffer’s  aid 
fired  upon  Col.  Fry,  wounding  his  horse,  from  which 
wound  the  animal  died.  Col.  Fry  then  turned  and 
fired  upon  Zollicoffer  with  fatal  effect.  Gen.  Zollicof¬ 
fer  evidently  labored  under  the  impression  that  Col. 
Fry  was  a  rebel  officer.  The  stories  about  the  old  in¬ 
timacy  of  the  two  officers  are  all  untrue.  They  had 
never  met  before,  nor  did  Col.  Fry  know  the  rank  of 
the  officer  upon  whom  he  fired,  as  the  evidences  of 
his  rank  were  covered  by  a  cloak  which  Gen.  Zolli¬ 
coffer  wore  in  battle. 


Incidents  of  Mill  Spring. — A  gentleman  direct 
from  the  vicinity  of  Somerset,  informs  us  that  there 
were  eleven  of  the  Tenth  Indiana  killed,  ten  of  the 
Second  Minnesota,  eight  of  the  Fourth  Kentucky,  eight 
of  the  Ninth  Ohio,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Wolford  cav¬ 
alry.  The  Michigan  Engineer  and  Mechanics’  regiment 
dug  trenches  and  buried  the  dead,  the  funeral  service 
having  been  appropriately  performed  on  the  occasion. 
Wounded  prisoners  state  that  there  was  no  general  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  that  the  growing  discontent  induced  Gen. 
Zollicoffer  to  make  a  speech  to  his  troops  the  day  before 
he  led  them  to  battle,  in  which  he  declared  with  empha¬ 
sis,  that  “  he  would  take  them  to  Indiana,  or  go  to  h — 1 
himself!”  After  Col.  Fry’s  horse  was  shot  and  disabled, 
he  mounted  the  splendid  gray  charger  which  Zollicoffer 
had  ridden.  As  the  Federal  army  advances,  the  Union 
people  creep  out  of  their  holes  and  hiding-places,  and 
evince  the  most  frantic  delight ;  they  are  eager  to  re¬ 
ceive  arms  and  to  be  marched  against  those  who  have 
so  long  terrorized  their  homes.  As  plenty  of  muskets 
were  found  in  the  deserted  camp  of  the  rebels,  we 
presume  their  wishes  will  be  gratified.  One  man,  re¬ 
siding  on  the  Cumberland,  had  been  robbed  of  six 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  he  is  willing  to  give  the 
marauders  a  receipt  in  full  for  it,  if  he  can  only  get  a 
few  cracks  at  them.  Capt.  Noah,  of  the  Second  Min¬ 
nesota,  informs  us  that  a  large  number  of  the  dead 
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rebels  were  shot  through  the  head,  which  shows  the 
precision  of  the  aim  of  our  marksmen.  Capt.  Kin¬ 
ney’s  Ohio  battery  of  four  rifled  and  two  smooth-bore 
six-pounders,  threw  elongated  shells  charged  with 
shrapnel,  which  did  terrible  execution,  filling  the  forest 
with  rebel  dead  like  cordwood. 

A  confederate  flag,  which  was  taken  from  Zollicof- 
ier  s  mtrenchments,  was  constructed  of  silk,  and  bore 
the  following :  “  Presented  to  the  Mountain  Rangers 
t  Captain  Ashford,,  by  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Chardovagne.”  The 
banner  was  exhibited  at  the  Galt  House,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  to  headquarters. — Louisville  Journal 
Jan.  24.  ’ 

Munchausenism.— 1 The  rebel  version  of  the  defeat 
_ot  Humphrey  Marshall,  near  Prestonburg,  Kentucky 
is,  that  he  was  retreating  with  a  force  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  men  before  a  force  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand^  Federal  troops,  when  the  Federals  came  upon 
mm  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  a  desperate  struggle  took 
place.  A  Lynchburg  (Va.)  despatch  says  :  “  Colonel 
Moores  regiment  charged  the  enemy.  A  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  half  an  hour  The 
Tederais  fought  gallantly,  but  finally  broke  and'run  in 
Lu  1  Run  style.  Marshall’s  force,  being  exhausted 
and  so  much  smaller  than  the  enemy,  fell  back  to 
1  restonburg.  The  confederate  loss  is  twenty-five 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  enemy  lost  over 
two  hundred.”  No  wonder  that  the  Confederate  Con¬ 
gress  is  considering  (if  it  has  not  passed)  a  stringent 
law  to  restrain  newspapers  from  publishing  any  more 
"  ar  news.  National  Intelligencer ,  Jan.  25. 


Sdti”t06rTiCe  With  the  Eighteenth  regiment, 
bmce  that  tune  he  has  not  only  carried  his  drum  but 
also  the  bowie-knife  referred  to  above,  and  a  musket 
In  the  memorable  battle  of  the  21st  July  he  de¬ 
serted  his  drum,  and,  with  musket  in  hand,  followed 
the  regiment  throughout  the  battle.  Several  days 
after  the  battle,  while  strolling  through  the  woods  he 
discovered  the  hiding-place  of  what  he  thought  a  Yan¬ 
kee,  and  on  reporting  it,  went  down  with  several  of 
the  regiment,  and  captured  three  of  the  creatures— one 
ot  them  Col.  Wood  of  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn.  In 
every  scene  of  danger  or  of  difficulty,  old  Dick  has 
accompanied  the  regiment  with  bowie-knife  by  his 
side  and  musket  in  hand.  When  on  picket  duty  at 
Mason  s  Hill,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  would  go  be¬ 
yond  the  picket-lines  to  get  a  fair  crack  at  the  Yankee 
pit  ets.  In  fine,  old  Dick,  we  believe,  is  a  gentleman 
and  true  patriot,  and  we  feel  sorry  that  his  knife 
around  which  clung  so  many  proud  associations  to  him’ 
should  have  been  taken  from  him.  He  valued  it  above 
all  things  except  his  musket.  It  is  true,  the  law  mav 
have  required  its  confiscation,  as  setting  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to.  darkeys  in  civil  life;  but  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  does  seem  hard  to  have  subjected  the  old 
man  not  only  to  the  loss  of  his  bowie-knife,  but  the 
mortification  attendant  on  a  suspicion  of  evil  designs. 

f-n  °ld  Dlck  may  live  to  Proye  his  character 
still  further  by  bagging  his  Yankee.— Richmond  Ex- 
ammer . 


Colored  Troops  South.— The  New-Orleans  Pica¬ 
yune  of  January  10th,  gives  an  account  of  a  grand  re¬ 
view  of  the  rebel  troops  in  that  city  on  the  previous 
day,  m  which  occurs  the  following  : 

1  ^  e. must  ais°  pay  a  deserved  compliment  to  the 
companies  of  free  colored  men,  all  very  well  drilled 
and  comfortably  uniformed.  Most  of  these  companies’ 
quite  unaided  by  the  administration,  have  supplied 
themselves  with  arms  without  regard  to  cost  or  trouble 
One  of  these  companies,  commanded  by  the  well-known 
veteran,  Capt.  Jordan,  was  presented,  a  little  before  the 
parade,  with  a  fine  war-flag  of  the  new  style  This 
interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  Mr.  Cushings 
store,  on  Camp,  near  Common  street.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bigney,  and  Jordan  made,  on 
tms  occasion,  one  of  his  most  felicitous  speeches.” 


Old  Dick,  the  Drummer. — A  few  days  ago,  Dick  a 
venerable  darkey  in  uniform,  was  arrested  for  carrying 
a  huge  bowie-knife.  He  was  on  his  return  home  to 
Hanville  from  a  campaign  against  the  Yankees,  and 
the  Mayor  discharged  him  after  confiscating  the  knife. 

T he  person  referred  to  has  occupied  the  position  of 
chief  drummer  for  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  regiment 
for  the  last  eight  months,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  regiment,  not  only  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  brave 
and  gallant  old  man.  He  is  a  hero  of  two  wars,  and 
in  several  instances  has  rendered  good  service  to  the 
country.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  he 
enlisted  as  musician  for  a  South-Carolina  regiment 
and  followed  it  through  the  war,  and  was  present  when 
the  glorious  Gen.  Butler  fell.  The  war  being  success¬ 
fully  terminated,  he  returned  home  to  his  usual  avoca¬ 
tions  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  our  present  war 
though  old  and  gray,  he  was  among  the  first  to  respond 
to  Virginia’s  call  for  volunteers,  and  was  regularly 


Who  is  Opothleyoholo  ?— Some  curiosity  having 
been  manifested  as  to  the  identity  of  this  notorious 
Indian  chief,  J he  Fort  Smith  News,  of  the  thirteenth 
December,  1861,  answers  the  question  as  follows: 

Opothleyoholo,  who  is  now  giving  so  much  trouble 
is  an  old  man  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  is  a 
leader  among  what  is  now  termed  the  Upper  Creeks. 
His  first  appearance  in  a  public  capacity  was  about 
!824  or  1825,  soon  after  the  murder,  by  the  Creeks, 
°f.  TGcn-  McIntosh,  who  was  killed  for  making  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  Opotlileyoholo’s  name  made 
its  appearance  about  that  time  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  treaty. 

He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  wields  a  mighty  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Upper  Creeks  by  his  tongue  The 
McIntosh  party  compose  the  Lower  Creeks,  and  there 
exists  still,  between  the  two  parties,  the  remains  of 
the  old  national  feud,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
present  attitude  of  Opothleyoholo  and  his  followers 
Indians  never  forget  injuries,  and  when  life  is  taken 
the  relatives  of  the  killed  seldom  ever  forget  it.  It  is 
said  that  Opothleyoholo  and  his  Creek  followers  are 
very  hostile  to  the  Creek  regiment  under  Col.  McIn¬ 
tosh,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Gen.  McIntosh,  who  was 
slain  by  the  Creeks  years  ago.” 


for  a  Rebel. — A  Kentucky  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  limes  says : 

“I  heard  an  incident,  down  at  Bacon  Creek  the 
other  day,  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  seces¬ 
sionists,  and  the  vigorous  policy  pursued  by  Gen  Mc¬ 
Cook. 

“A  man  named  Buz  Rowe  lives  down  in  this  region. 
He  was  early  afflicted  with  the  secession  fever °and 
when  the  rebels  occupied  this  portion  of  Kentucky  the 
sickness  assumed  a  malignant  form.  It  was  his  prac¬ 
tice  to  lie  around  a  tavern  at  Bacon  Creek  Station 
drink  whisky,  swagger,  blow  about  Southern  rights’ 
and  insult  Union  men.  One  gentleman  informs  me 
that  lie  has  seen  him  draw  his  pistol,  and  threaten  to 
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shoot  at  least  twenty  Union  men,  at  as  many  different 
times.  When  our  troops  advanced  to  Nevin,  and  the 
rebels  fell  back  to  Green  River,  Buz  changed  his  tune. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  he  represented.  In  fact,  to  secure  peace  and  | 
safety  at  home,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  “take 
the  oath.” 

On  being  lectured  by  Union  men,  he  stated  that  he 
was  only  going  through  the  form  to  prevent  being 
troubled  at  home,  that  when  he  could  do  good  for  the 
rebel  cause  he  would  not  regard  the  obligation  in  the 
least.  It  was  some  time  before  Buz  could  get  a  Union 
man  to  go  to  the  camp  with  him,  but  finally,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  such,  he  called  on  Gen.  McCook,  and  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  the  oath  and  obtaining  a 
pass.  The  General  knew  his  man,  and  addressing  the 
Union  man  who  accompanied  him,  said  : 

“  Administer  the  oath  to  him  —  a  ready  traitor  to 
his  country  !  What  regard  do  you  suppose  he  would 
have  for  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath  ?  A  man, 
sir,  who  would  betray  his  country,  has  no  respect  for 
his  oath.” 

Buz  turned  pale.  The  truth  cut  him  deep,  and  he 
began  to  see  that  his  time  had  come. 

The  General  absolutely  refused  to  have  the  oath  ad¬ 
ministered,  or  to  grant  a  pass.  He  could  not  get  out 
of  camp  without  some  sort  of  a  document,  and  he  be- 
seeched  the  interference  of  those  whom  he  had  so 
greatly  abused  when  they  were  without  protection. 
At  last  Gen.  McCook  agreed  to  pass  him  out  of  camp, 
and  gave  him  a  document  which  read  something  in 
this  way  : 

“  To  the  guards  and  pickets  : 

“  The  bearer  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  Pass  him ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  mark  him  well,  and  if  you  see  him 
hereafter  prowling  about  our  lines,  shoot  him  at 
once.” 

This  pass  the  brawling  rebel  had  to  show  to  the 
whole  line  of  guards  and  pickets,  who  all  marked  him 
well  before  they  let  him  pass.  Though  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  at  Bacon  Creek  every  day,  he  has  not 
been  seen  there  since. 

He  is  as  quiet  as  the  army  on  the  Potomac.  One 
interview  with  Gen.  McCook  caused  him  to  subside. 
That  sort  of  medicine  is  the  only  kind  that  will  cure 
Seeesh. 


Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  Jan.  28. — Last  night  the 
monotony  of  camp  life  was  varied  by  a  theatrical 
pe  ■formance  in  camp,  tendered  by  a  corps  composed 
exclusively  of  members  of  Col.  Geary’s  regiment,  and 
to  which  a  large  number  of  citizens,  with  their  fami¬ 
lies,  together  with  Gen.  Banks’s  staff,  with  their  ladies, 
were  invited.  A  rustic  stage,  with  a  drop-curtain  and 
dressing-room,  was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
the  whole  enclosed  with  canvas.  In  front  of  the 
stage  and  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  were  seats 
for  three  hundred  persons,  and  surrounding  this  were 
a  succession  of  camp-fires,  tending  to  dry  and  rarify 
the  night  atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  add  to  the  romance 
of  the  entertainment. 

Special  trains  brought  delegations  of  spectators  from 
Sandy  Hook,  Frederick,  and  intermediate  stations,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  ladies,  es¬ 
corted  by  their  male  relatives  and  officers  of  rank. 
Not  less  than  two  hundred  ladies  lent  their  charms  to 
grace  the  occasion.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  wag¬ 
ons  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  passengers  to  the 
camp,  half  a  mile  distant.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train 
from  Frederick,  some  disappointment  was  lelt  to  learn 
that  Gen.  Banks  was  not  present,  he  having  left  for 
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Washington  at  noon  in  a  special  train;  but  he  was 
represented  by  several  members  of  his  staff,  with  their 
ladies,  as  well  as  the  veteran  Brig.-Gen.  Abercombie 
and  his  family,  Col.  Geary  accompanying  them. 

The  curtain  rose  at  eight.  A  series  of  Ethiopian  per¬ 
formances  were  first  presented.  Next  followed  the  play 
of  the  “  Last  Man  next  “  The  Toodles  and  the 
entertainment  closed  with  “  Bombastes  Furioso,”  hap¬ 
pily  adapted  to  the  present  political  state  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Among  the  music  performed  was,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Geary  Grand  March,  composed  by  the  leader 
of  the  regimental  band,  and  a  capital  piece  of  music 
it  was  pronounced  to  be  by  competent  judges.  Of 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  the  performances 
should  not  be  scrutinized  with  a  critical  eye,  but 
they  were  creditable  to  the  actors.  The  “parts” 
of  the  Last  Man  and  Toodles  would  have  been 
loudly  applauded  in  any  metropolitan  theatre. 

Everything  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  deco¬ 
rum,  but  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  witness  the  per¬ 
formances  that  invited  guests  were  frequently  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  pressure  of  officers  and  privates  of  the 
regiment. 


The  Richmond  Examiner  of  the  twenty-third  of 
January,  says  a  scene  of  indecency,  drunken  or  sober, 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Delegates  yesterday,  while 
that  body  was  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Confederate  Senators,  mortifying  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  witnessed  it.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate , 
John  Letcher ,  Governor  of  Virginia ,  came  into  the 
legislative  chamber  drunk ,  and  sat  on  the  steps  leading 
to  the  Speaker's  chair  for  the  full  space  of  half  an 
hour ,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth ,  making  himself  a 
spectacle  for  the  whole  house  and  a  butt  for  the  jokes  of 
the  gallery.  The  apparition  occurred  just  as  both  par¬ 
ties  seemed  to  be  in  a  dead-lock  as  to  who  should  be 
Senator.  The  occurrence  might  naturally  have  origin¬ 
ated  in  a  drunken  imagination  that  a  display  so  dra¬ 
matically  made  at  the  nick  of  time  might  suggest  a 
compromise  to  both  parties,  and  inspire  a  sudden  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  John  Letcher  and  his  republican  cigar. 
We  can  imagine  no  other  explanation  for  the  imper¬ 
tinence  and  indecency  of  John  Letcher  on  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  rostrum,  displaying  his  cigar  and  making  himself 
such  a  spectacle  to  the  “  assembled  wisdom  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.” 


A  New  Kind  of  Kiting.— The  Washington  Repub¬ 
lican  gives  the  following  account  of  a  plan  resorted  to 
with  success  by  rebels  in  lower  Maryland,  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  their  friends  across  the  Potomac,  without 
being  detected : 

“  A  large  kite  is  made,  and,  instead  of  paper,  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to 
water.  The  tail  is  formed  by  folding  letters  or  news¬ 
papers  together,  and  tying  them  with  a  loop-knot  — 
each  letter,  or  perhaps  two  letters  together,  forming  a 
bob.  When  the  tail  is  as  heavy  as  the  kite  can  con¬ 
veniently  bear  up  under,  a  cord  long  enough  to  reach 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  across  the  river  is  attached, 
and  the  kite  raised  in  the  air.  After  the  kite  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  string,  or  has  reached  a  sufficient  height, 
the  cord  is  cut,  and  the  concern,  gradually  descending, 
is  borne  by  the  breeze  to  the  Virginia  shore,  where  the 
bobs  are  taken  off  by  those  in  waiting,  and  new  ones 
for  their  sympathizing  friends  in  Maryland  tied  on  in 
their  stead.  With  the  first  favorable  wind,  back 
comes  the  kite  to  the  Maryland  shore,  and  vice 
versa." 
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The  Richmond  Dispatch  has  heard  that,  in  Wayne 
county,  Ya.,  when  it  was  proposed  to  draft  the  militia, 
they  instantly,  to  a  man,  volunteered  for  the  war. 
This  unexpected  response  was  so  unusual  that  con¬ 
tentions  resulted  upon  the  question  of  remaining  at 
home,  and  those  upon  whom  this  lot  fell  were  loud  in 
their  expressions  of  disappointment. — N.  Y.  Herald , 
January  29. 


A  Tableau. — A  letter  from  Murfreesboro’,  N.  C., 
dated  January  twenty-second,  describes  a  tableau  given 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers.  It  says : 

“We  should  not  do  justice  to  the  tableau  unless  we 
were  to  describe  the  first  scene.  A  young  gentleman 
representing  King  Cotton,  sat  upon  a  throne  resembling 
a  bale  of  cotton.  Down  on  one  side  of  the  throne  sat 
a  representative  of  the  ebon  race,  with  a  basket  of 
cotton.  The  king  held  a  cotton  cloth  as  a  sceptre,  and 
one  of  his  feet  rested  on  a  globe.  Around  him  stood 
young  ladies  dressed  in  white,  with  scarfs  of  red  and 
white  looped  on  the  shoulder  with  blue.  On  their 
heads  they  wore  appropriate  crowns.  These  repre¬ 
sented  the  Confederate  States.  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
were  guarded  by  armed  soldiers. 

“  While  we  were  gazing  on  this  picture  a  dark-haired 
maiden,  robed  in  black,  with  brow  encircled  by  a  cy¬ 
press-wreath,  and  her  delicate  wrists  bound  with  clank¬ 
ing  chains,  came  on  and  knelt  before  his  majesty. 
He  extended  his  sceptre,  and  she  arose.  He  waved 
his  wand  again,  and  an  armed  soldier  appeared  with  a 
scarf  and  crown,  like  those  worn  by  her  sister  States. 
He  unchained  this  gentle  girl  at  the  bidding  of  his  mon¬ 
arch,  changed  her  crown  of  mourning  for  one  of  joy 
and  liberty,  and  threw  the  Confederate  flag  across  her, 
raised  the  flag  over  her  and  led  her  forward ;  then 
Kentucky  advanced,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  into  the  ranks.  Need  we  tell  you  who  this  maiden 
of  sable  garments  was  intended  to  represent?  We 
leave  that  to  be  understood.  If  your  readers  cannot 
divine,  it  is  owing  to  our  description,  and  not  to  the 
scene.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  pantomime. 

“We  will  gratify  the  pride  of  the  F.  F.  V.’s  by  say¬ 
ing  that  their  representative  had  inscribed  on  her 
crown  ‘  Mater  Herorum.'  After  this  attempt  to  praise 
you,  dear  Express,  you  will  surely  pardon  us  if  we  tell 
you  that  North-Carolina  wore  on  her  brow  a  white 
crown,  on  which  was  the  word  ‘Bethel.’  Both  of 
these  States  were  represented  by  their  own  daughters.” 


Not  to  be  Outdone. — One  of  the  zealous  chaplains 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  called  on  a  colonel  noted 
for  his  profanity,  in  order  to  talk  about  the  religious 
interests  of  his  men.  He  was  politely  received,  and 
beckoned  to  a  seat  on  a  chest.  “  Colonel,”  said  he, 
“you  have  one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  army.” 
“I  think  so,”  replied  the  Colonel.  “Do  you  think 
you  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  your  men  ?”  “  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the 

Colonel.  “  A  lively  interest  has  been  awakened  in 

the - regiment ;  the  Lord  has  blessed  the  labors 

of  his  servants,  and  ten  men  have  been  already  bap¬ 
tized.”  [This  was  a  rival  regiment.]  “Is  that  so, 
’pon  honor?”  asked  the  Colonel.  “Yes,  sir.”  “Ser¬ 
geant,”  said  the  Colonel  to  an  attending  orderly, 
“have  fifteen  men  detailed  immediately  to  be  bap¬ 
tized.  I’ll  be  d — d  if  I’ll  be  outdone  in  any  respect.” 
The  chaplain  took  note  of  the  interview  and  withdrew. 
— Louisville  Journal ,  January  14. 


The  Devil  no  Soldier.— At  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Sergeant  Dixon,  who  was  murdered  by  a  soldier  in  the 
Seventy-eighth,  regiment,  at  the  camp  at  Aldershott, 
Rev.  Mr.  Healitt,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon, 
said  he  would  not  call  the  murderer  a  soldier,  because 
the  word  soldier  was  an  honorable  title,  borne  by 
Joshua  and  David  and  others  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; 
he  wished  every  one  to  remember  that  the  devil  is  no¬ 
where  in  Scripture  called  by  the  honorable  title  of 
soldier. — Baltimore  American ,  January  14. 

Letters  of  Marque. — An  agent  of  the  Southern 
Confederation,  present  in  this  country,  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  letters  of  marque  from  the  Southern  President, 
for  distribution  to  the  commanders  of  vessels  in  the 
Southern  interest.  The  American  Minister  here  may 
be  similarly  provided  by  the  government  he  represents, 
as  President  Lincoln  very  recently  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. — 
London  Shipping  Gazette. 


The  flag  of  the  American  consul  at  Southampton, 
England,  Capt.  Britton,  was  deliberately  hooted  at  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  were  march¬ 
ing  past  his  house  on  the  nineteenth  of  December, 
1861.  He  had  hung  the  usual  emblem  at  half-mast, 
in  observance  of  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  when  the 
company  gave  three  groans  as  they  passed,  and  many 
of  them  pointed  their  rifles  at  it,  with  menacing  ges¬ 
tures.  Capt.  Britton  resented  the  insult  in  a  most 
spirited  manner  by  making  an  immediate  complaint  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.  What  reparation  or  apology 
has  been  made,  we  are  not  yet  informed. — Philadelphia 
Press ,  Jan.  11. 


A  Pleasant  Incident. — A  few  days  ago,  as  Gen. 
Buell  was  riding  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
Nashville,  an  aristocratic  lady,  a  Mrs.  AV.,  living  in  a 
fine,  large  house,  stood  at  an  open  door  or  window, 
waved  a  rebel  flag  toward  him,  and  cried  :  “  Hurrah 
for  Jeff.  Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  !”  The 
General  reined  in  his  horse,  turned  toward  the  lady, 
touched  his  hat  with  all  the  courtesy  and  suavity  for 
which  he  is  remarkable,  and  surveying  the  fine  house 
from  top  to  bottom  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
quietly  remarked :  “  An  excellent  house  for  a  hospi¬ 
tal.”  In  less  than  two  hours,  every  room  was  full  of 
sick  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  W.  was  politely  requested  to 
take  kind  care  of  them.  We  heartily  congratulate 
her  upon  her  blessed  privilege  of  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  suffering  patriots. 


SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


THE  MARSEILLES  HYMN. 

TRANSLATED  AND  ADAPTED  AS  AN  ODE. 

BY  E.  F.  PORTER,  OF  ALABAMA. 

Sons  of  the  South,  arise  !  awake  !  be  free  ! 

Behold  !  the  day  of  Southern  glory  comes. 

See  where  the  blood-stained  flag  of  tyranny 

Pollutes  the  air  that  breathes  around  your  homes. 
Rise  !  Southern  men,  from  villages  and  farms 

Cry  vengeance  !  Oh  !  shall  worse  than  pirate  slaves 
Strangle  your  children  in  their  mothers’  arms, 

And  spit  on  dust  that  fills  your  fathers’  graves  ? 

To  arms  !  sons  of  the  South  !  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ;  [blood. 

March  on  1  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
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Wnat  would  these  men,  whose  lives  black  treachery 
stains — 

Conspirators,  to  plunder  long  endeared  ? 

For  whom  these  vile,  these  ignominious  chains  ? 

These  fetters,  for  our  brother’s  hands  prepared  ? 
Sons  of  the  South,  for  us  !  Oh  !  bitter  thought ! 

What  transports  should  our  burning  souls  inspire  ! 
Shall  Southern  men,  by  mercenaries  bought, 

Be  sold  to  vassalage,  from  son  to  sire  ? 

To  arms  !  sons  of  the  South  !  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ; 

March  on  !  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
blood. 

What !  shall  this  grovelling  race  who  cringe  for  gold, 
Make  laws  for  Southern  men,  on  Southern  soil  ? 
Shall  these  degenerate  hordes,  to  avarice  sold, 

Crush  freedom’s  sons,  and  freedom’s  altars  spoil  ? 
Great  God  !  oh  !  by  these  iron-shackled  hands, 

Ne’er  shall  our  necks  beneath  their  yokes  be  led. 

Of  despots  such  as  these,  shall  Southern  bands 
Ne’er  own  the  mastery,  till  every  heart  is  dead. 

To  arms  !  sons  of  the  South  !  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ; 

March  on  !  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
blood. 

Tremble,  0  tyrants  !  and  you,  perfidious  tools, 

Of  every  race  and  party  long  the  scorn ! 

Tremble,  ye  base,  ye  parricidal  fools, 

The  doom  of  treachery  is  already  born. 

All  Southern  men  are  heroes  in  the  fray ; 

If  fall  they  must,  o’erpowered  in  the  field, 

Long  as  the  race  endures,  each  child  for  aye 
Shall  from  his  cradle  strike  the  sounding  shield. 

To  arms  !  sons  of  the  South  !  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ; 

March  on  !  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
blood. 

Sons  of  the  South  !  magnanimous  in  war, 

Strike  or  withhold,  as  honor  bids,  your  blows. 

Spare,  if  you  will,  those  victims  from  afar, 

Who,  ignorant  of  liberty,  become  your  foes. 

But  for  these  bastards  of  a  free-born  bed, 

These  parasites,  in  freedom’s  arms  caressed, 

These  beasts,  by  sin  and  spoil  and  rapine  bred, 

Who  dig  for  blood,  deep  in  their  mothers’  breast, 

To  arms !  sons  of  the  South  !  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ; 

March  on  !  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
blood.  t 

0  sacred  love  of  country !  For  the  South, 

Come,  brave  avengers,  rush  to  every  field. 

Let  cries  of  “  Liberty,”  from  every  mouth 
Sound  the  alarm,  till  the  base  traitors  yield. 

Under  our  glorious  flag,  let  victory 

Respond  to  freedom’s  call.  Wipe  off  the  stain 
Of  the  invaders’  feet.  Dying,  they  will  see 
Thy  triumph,  and  the  land  redeemed  again. 

To  arms  !  sons  of  the  South.  Come  like  a  mountain- 
flood  ; 

March  on  !  let  every  vale  o’erflow  with  the  invaders’ 
blood.  — Nashville,  Gazette,  Feb.  4. 


TRUE-HEARTED,  BRAVE,  AND  PATRIOTIC  GIRLS  OF  THE 
MONUMENTAL  CITY. 

WHITTEN  BV  A  CONFEDERATE  PRISONER  WHILST  IN  BALTIMORE. 

Daughters  of  the  sunny  South, 

Where  freedom  loves  to  dwell, 

How  rare  your  charms,  how  sweet  your  smiles, 
No  mortal  lips  can  tell ; 


Your  native  hills,  the  rippling  rills, 

The  echo  wild  and  free, 

Declare  you  born  to  hate  and  scorn 
All  Northern  tyranny. 

Girls  whose  smiles  are  all  reserved, 

The  Southern  youth  to  bless  ; 

Whose  hearts  are  kept  for  those  who  fight 
For  freedom’s  happiness. 

Your  spirits  bold  so  now  unfold 
What  you  would  willingly  do, 

Where  Yankee  spirit,  the  tyrant’s  might, 
Not  wield  against  you. 

For  you  your  loving  brothers  rush 
To  overthrow  the  invader’s  might — 

On  martial  field  the  sword  they  wield, 

And  Yankee  cowards  smite. 

May  heaven  bless,  with  bright  success, 
Each  glorious  Southern  son  ; 

Be  this  your  prayer,  0  maidens  fair  ! 

And  our  freedom  will  be  won. 

Southern  girls,  on  this  we’ve  sworn, 

The  South  must — shall  be  free — 

No  Northern  shackles  will  be  worn, 

To  them  we’ll  bow  no  knee  ; 

From  hill  to  hill,  exultant,  shrill, 

Our  battle-cry  rings  forth  : 

Freedom  or  death  on  every  breath, 

And  hatred  to  the  North. 

Cease  not  to  smile,  brave  Southern  girls 
On  all  our  efforts  to  be  free —  ’ 

Whilst  life  remains,  we’ll  struggle  on, 

Till  all  the  world  shall  see 

That  those  who  fight  for  home  and  right 
Can  never  be  enslaved  ; 

Their  blood  may  stain  the  battle-plain ; 

Our  country  must  be  saved.* 


WAR  SONG. 

BY  A.  B.  MEEK,  OF  MOBILE. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  love  thee,  dearest, 

With  a  woman’s  proudest  htiart, 

Which  shall  ever  hold  thee  nearest, 

Shrined  in  its  inmost  heart  ? 

Listen,  then !  My  country’s  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  ! 

Leave  these  groves  of  rose  and  myrtle, 

Drop  the  dreamy  hand  of  love  ! 

Like  young  Korner,  scorn  the  turtle 
When  the  eagle  screams  above ! 

Dost  thou  pause  ?  let  dotards  dally _ 

Do  thou  for  thy  country  fight ! 

’Neath  her  noble  emblem  rally — 

_  “  God  !  our  country,  and  her  right  I” 

Listen  !  now  her  trumpet’s  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  ! 

Woman’s  heart  is  soft  and  tender, 

But  ’tis  proud  and  faithful  too ; 

*  Mr.  Frank  Moore:  The  above  poem  (though  rudely  cora- 
posed)  is  a  verbatim ■  copy  of  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  prisoners  captured  at  Winchester  —  and  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Baltimore  City  Jail  —  w  hile  on  their  way  North. 
Our  secesh  ladies  thronged  the  jail-yard  for  the  entire  two  days 
of  their  stay,  and  while  there,  the  above  was  thrown  to  them, 
with  a  note.  What  the  note  contained  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but 
can  assure  you  as  to  the  origination  of  the  above. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

Baltimore,  March,  1862.  Uenbv  J.  Howard. 
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Shall  she  be  her  land’s  defender  ? 

Lover !  soldier !  up  and  do ; 

Seize  thy  father’s  ancient  falchion, 

Which  once  flashed  as  freedom’s  star ! 

Till  sweet  peace — the  bow  and  halcyon, 

Stilled  the  stormy  strife  of  war ! 

Listen  !  now  thy  country’s  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  ! 

Sweet  is  love  in  moonlight  bowers  ! 

Sweet  the  altar  and  the  flame ! 

Sweet  is  spring-time  with  her  flowers ! 

Sweeter  far  the  patriot’s  name  ! 

Should  the  God  wfho  rules  above  thee 
Doom  thee  to  a  soldier’s  grave, 

Hearts  will  break,  but  fame  will  love  thee, 
Canonized  among  the  brave  ! 

Listen,  then,  thy  country’s  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  her  foe ! 

Rather  would  I  view  thee  lying 
On  the  last  red  field  of  life, 

’Mid  thy  country’s  heroes  dying, 

Than  to  be  a  dastard’s  wife. 

Petersburg ,  Va.,  Express,  Feb.  27. 


A  SOUTHERN  SCENE. 

“  0  mammy  !  have  you  heard  the  news  ?” 
Thus  spake  a  Southern  child, 

As  in  the  nurse’s  aged  face 

She  upward  glanced  and  smiled. 

“What  news  you  mean,  my  little  one? 

It  must  be  mighty  fine, 

To  make  my  darling’s  face  so  red, 

Her  sunny  blue  eyes  shine.” 

“Why,  Abram  Lincoln,  don’t  you  know, 
The  Yankee  President, 

Whose  ugly  picture  once  we  saw, 

When  up  to  town  we  went. 

“Well,  he  is  going  to  free  you  all, 

And  make  you  rich  and  grand, 

And  you’ll  be  dressed  in  silk  and  gold, 
Like  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

“A  gilded  coach  shall  carry  you 
Where’er  you  wish  to  ride ; 

And,  mammy,  all  your  work  shall  be 
Forever  laid  aside.” 

The  eager  speaker  paused  for  breath, 
And  then  the  old  nurse  said, 

While  closer  to  her  swarthy  cheek 
She  pressed  the  golden  head : 

“My  little  missus,  stop  and  res’ — 

You’  talking  mighty  fas’ ; 

Jes’^  look  up  dere,  and  tell  me  what 
You  see  in  yonder  glass? 

“You  sees  old  mammy’s  wrinkly  face, 

As  black  as  any  coal ; 

And  underneath  her  handkerchief 
Whole  heaps  of  knotty  wool. 

“My  darlin’s  face  is  red  and  white, 

Her  skin  is  soff  and  fine, 

And  on  her  pretty  little  head 
De  yallar  ringlets  shine. 

“  My  chile,  who  made  dis  difference 
’Twixt  mammy  and  ’twixt  you  ? 

You  reads  de  dear  Lord’s  blessed  book, 
And  you  can  tell  me  true. 


“  De  dear  Lord  said  it  must  be  so ; 

And,  honey,  I  for  one, 

Wid  tankful  heart  will  always  say, 

His  holy  will  be  done. 

“  I  tanks  mas’  Linkum  all  de  same, 

But  when  I  wants  for  free, 

I’ll  ask  de  Lord  of  glory, 

Not  poor  buckra  man  like  he. 

“  And  as  for  gilded  carriages, 

Dey’s  notin’  ’tall  to  see ; 

My  massa’s  coach  what  carries  him, 

Is  good  enough  for  me. 

“  And,  honey,  when  your  mammy  wants 
To  change  her  homespun  dress, 

She’ll  pray  like  dear  old  missus, 

To  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

“  My  work’s  been  done  dis  many  a  day, 
And  now  I  takes  my  ease, 

A  waitin’  for  de  Master’s  call, 

Jes’  when  de  Master  please. 

“  And  when  at  las’  de  time’s  done  come, 
And  poor  old  mammy  dies, 

Your  own  dear  mother’s  soff  white  hand 
Shall  close  dese  tired  old  eyes. 

“  De  dear  Lord  Jesus  soon  will  call 
Old  mammy  home  to  him, 

And  he  can  wash  my  guilty  soul 
From  ebery  spot  of  sin. 

“And  at  his  feet  I  shall  lie  down, 

Who  died  and  rose  for  me ; 

And  den,  and  not  till  den,  my  chile, 
Your  mammy  will  be  free. 

“  Come,  little  missus,  say  your  prayers ; 
Let  old  mas’  Linkum  ’lone, 

The  debil  knows  who  b’longs  to  him, 
And  he’ll  take  care  of  his  own.” 


GOD  SAVE  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  R.  S.  A. 

Wake,  every  minstrel  strain  ! 
Ring  o’er  each  Southern  plain — 
God  save  the  South  1 
Still  let  this  noble  band, 

Joined  now  in  heart  and  hand, 
Fight  for  our  sunny  land — 

Land  of  the  South. 

Armed  in  such  sacred  cause, 

W e  covet  no  vain  applause  ; 

Our  swords  are  free. 

No  spot  of  wrong  or  shame 
Rests  on  our  banner’s  fame, 
Flung  forth  in  freedom’s  name 
O’er  mound  and  sea. 

Then  let  the  invader  come  ; 

Soon  will  the  beat  of  drum 
Rally  us  all. 

Forth  from  our  homes  we  go — 
Death  !  death  !  to  every  foe, 

Says  each  maiden  low  : 

God  save  us  all  1 

Ay,  when  the  battle-hour 
Darkest  may  seem  to  lower, 

God  is  our  trust. 
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We  have  no  cause  to  fear; 

Heaven  is  our  shield  and  spear — 

Welcome  the  bloody  bier: 

Conquer  we  must. 

Sound,  then,  with  loud  acclaim, 

Davis,  our  chief’s  great  name — 

God  save  him  long. 

May  the  Almighty  power 
Blessings  upon  him  shower, 

And  still,  from  hour  to  hour, 

Shield  him  from  wrong. 

Then,  ’mid  the  cannon’s  roar, 

Let  us  sing  evermore : 

God  save  the  South ! 

Ours  is  the  soul  to  dare ; 

See,  our  good  swords  are  bare — 

We  will  be  free,  we  swear  ! 

God  save  the  South  ! 

— Richmond  Dispatch. 


THE  BLACKSMITHS  AND  THE  MERRIMAC. 


We  alluded  to  the  fact  some  day  or  two  since  that 
the  blacksmith  department  of  the  Gosport  Navy  Yard 
had  volunteered  their  services  to  Com.  Forrest  to  per¬ 
form  extra  work  gratuitously,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  Merrimac ,  or  other  work,  the  speedy 
completion  of  which  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  government.  Since  then  we  have  come  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  list  of  the  workmen  who  thus  proffered  their 
services,  which  we  take  great  pleasure  in  transferring 
to  our  columns.  It  is  as  follows  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  blacksmiths,  finishers,  and 
strikers,  agree  to  do  any  work  that  will  expedite  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Merrimac ,  free  of  charge,  and  continue 
on  until  eight  o’clock  every  night ;  or  any  other  work 
that  will  advance  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  : 

BLACKSMITHS  AND  STRIKERS. 


Jas.  A.  Farmer,  M.  S.,  David  Wilkins, 
Chas.  Snead,  1st  Foreman,  Jas.  Wilbern, 
Wm.  T.  Butt.  2d  Foreman,  Wm.  Reynolds, 


Pat.  Parks, 

Jno.  West, 

Jno.  Cain, 

Jas.  Watfield, 

H.  Tatem, 
Wilson  Guy, 
Miles  Foreman, 
Hugh  Minter, 
Jno.  Green, 
Thos.  Bloxom, 
Jas.  Mitchell, 
Joseph  Rickets, 
Thos.  Franklin, 
Jas.  Patterson, 
Wm.  Gray, 

Jno.  Moody, 
Hillory  Hopkins, 
E.  Woodward, 

II.  Reynolds, 
Southey  Rew, 
Julius  Moricn, 
Jos.  Askew, 
Anthony  Butt, 
Thos.  Bourke, 
Wm.  Hosier, 


Walter  Wilkins, 
Thos.  Kerby, 
Samuel  Davenport, 
Jas.  Larkin, 

Lewis  Ewer, 

Jno.  Davis, 

Jas.  Watson,  Sen., 
James  Flemming, 
Samuel  Hodges, 
Alex.  Davis, 
Thomas  Guy, 

Smith  Guy, 

Michael  Conner, 
Wm.  Perry,  " 
Patrick  Shanasy, 
Lawson  Ethercdge, 
Joshua  Daily, 

Jas  Morand, 

Miles  Foreman, 

Jos.  West, 

Thos.  Powell, 

Wm.  Shephard, 
Jno.  Curram, 

Opie  Jordan, 

Wiley  Howard. 


Jno.  B.  Rooke, 
Elias  Bridges, 
Anderson  Gwinn, 
John  Stoakes, 

E.  H.  Brown, 
Harvey  Barnes, 
Lemuel  Leary, 
William  Jones, 
John  Rhea, 
William  Leary, 
John  Wilder, 
Frederick  Bowen, 


FINISHERS. 

Charles  Sturdivant, 
Jesse  Kay, 

William  Shipp, 
William  Peb worth, 
Lawrence  Herbert, 
T.  I.  Rooke, 

Calder  Sherwood, 
George  Collier, 
Henry  Hopkins, 
George  Bear, 
Walter  Thornton, 
Edward  Walker, 
Thomas  Dunn. 


COMMODORE  FORREST’S  REPLY. 

Flag-Officer’s  Office,  Dock-Yard,  ) 
Gosport,  Va.,  Jan.  11, 1862.  ) 

Sir  :  The  Commandant  has  received  the  proposition 
from  the  blacksmiths,  finishers,  and  strikers  of  this 
yard,  “  offering  gratuitously  to  work  until  eight  o’clock 
every  night  on  the  Merrimac,  in  order  to  expedite  her 
completion.”  He  embraces  an  early  occasion  to  ex¬ 
press  his  high  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  which  influ¬ 
enced  them  in  making  this  tender  of  their  services, 
affording  evidence,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  their  patri¬ 
otism  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  If  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  require  their  services  as 
expressed,  they  will  be  duly  notified  by  the  executive 
officer  of  the  yard.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  serv¬ 
ant,  F.  Forrest,  Flag-Officer,  etc. 

Mr.  James  A.  Farmer,  Master  Blacksmith,  N.  Y.  G. 

— Norfolk  Day-Book,  Feb.  6. 


The  forests  of  Aroostook,  (Maine,)  where  for  many 
previous  winters  thousands  of  axes  have  almost  ince.- 
santly  sounded,  are  almost  silent  this  season.  The” 
sturdy  lumbermen  are  away  to  the  wars,  and  the  pines 
will  stand  another  year.  The  same  is  to  a  large  extent 
true  of  the  lumber  districts  of  the  North-west. 


Expulsion  of  Bright. — The  scene  at  the  close  of 
the  expulsion  of  Senator  Bright  was  dramatic.  There 
was  desperate  decisiveness  in  the  no  !  with  which  Bay¬ 
ard  answered  to  his  name.  When  Carlisle,  of  Va., 
voted  no,  the  flutter  was  significant  and  loud.  He  had 
been  counted  only  among  the  doubtful.  The  Califor¬ 
nian,  McDougal,  and  Mr.  Simmons,  were  at  first  ab¬ 
sent,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon  came  in,  and  thirty- 
two  votes  decided  the  law  that  in  the  American  Senate 
hereafter  no  traitor  shall  have  a  seat.  When  the  re¬ 
sult  was  announced,  the  gallery  burst  into  applause, 
but  was  checked  instantly.  Bright  then  bundled  up 
the  portable  property  in  his  desk,  turned  his  back  upon 
the  court  which  had  tried  him,  went  to  Secretary  For¬ 
ney’s  room,  drew  pay  to  the  last  cent,  and  with  a  defi¬ 
ant  stride  passed  into  the  public  land  committee-room, 
where  his  wife  awaited  him.  In  her  presence  the 
actor’s  costume  fell,  the  ruined  politician  sat  down, 
and,  haggard  and  crushed,  contemplated  the  wreck  he 
had  made  of  his  fortunes. —  Ohio  Statesman ,  Feb.  7. 


Feb.  8. — The  Northampton,  Mass.,  Courier  says 
that  a  gentleman  arrived  in  that  town,  last  week,  from 
Columbia,  Mississippi,  who  believed,  until  he  reached 
the  loyal  States,  that  Congress  was  in  session  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  belief  that  it  is  doing  business,  and  that 
all  the  archives  of  the  Government  have  been  removed 
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there,  is  universal  in  the  South.  He  was  greatly  as¬ 
tonished  to  learn  that  Congress  had  been  in  session 
lately  “at  the  old  stand”  in  Washington. 


A  Traitor’s  Honor. — A.  J.  Morey,  formerly  of  the 
Cynthiana  News,  whose  arrest  and  imprisonment  at 
Camp  Chase  in  October,  1861,  has  been  noticed,  was 
released  on  his  parole  of  honor  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  to  attend  the  burial  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
long  in  a  declining  state  of  health.  Instead  of  report¬ 
ing  himself  at  Camp  Chase,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
parole,  he  made  his  way  to  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Avalanche  of  the  fifteenth  he  publishes  a  letter  in 
which  he  depicts  the  great  wrongs  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected,  and  concludes  as  follows  : 

“  This  much,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  deemed  proper 
to  say  for  myself.  I  do  not  whine  nor  ask  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  any  one.  I  am  loose  from  Yankee  despot¬ 
ism,  and  with  my  musket  in  one  hand  and  the  black 
flag  of  extermination  to  the  foe  in  the  other,  I  intend 
to  avenge  my  own  and  my  country’s  wrongs ;  and,  if 
thoughts  of  a  murdered  wife  and  home  made  desolate, 
do  not  nerve  my  arm  to  strength  and'  execution,  I 
should  be  an  ignoble  son  of  Kentucky. 

“  A.  J.  Morey, 

“  Editor  of  the  Cynthiana  (Ky.)  News." 


The  Union  Men  in  East-Tennessee. — The  Green¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  the  twenty-sixth  February 
says : 

“  The  third  Georgia  Battalion  had  scarcely  got  out 
of  sight  of  our  town  until  some  of  our  citizens,  who 
had  voluntarily  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  South¬ 
ern  Confederacy,  began  to  get  very  bold  in  denouncing 
the  South  and  the  Southern  army,  and  advocating  the 
Union — some  abusing  Governor  Harris,  wishing  to  see 
him  hung  by  the  Yankees ;  others  saying  that  some  of 
the  Southern  men  would  have  to  leave  here  when  the 
Yankee  army  ‘gets  in,’  and  many  other  expressions 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  individuals  expressing 
them.  Col.  Ledbetter  has  not  left  this  country  yet 
and  we  give  warning  to  those  persons  to  be  careful’ 
lest  they  may  have  to  face  the  Colonel  in  answer  for  a 
violation  of  their  pledges  to  the  Southern  Confede¬ 
racy.  This  is  only  a  friendly  admonition,  to  keep 
such  individuals  out  of  trouble.  Our  authorities 
are  determined  to  not  be  bothered  with  a  foe 
amongst  us,  while  defending  our  rights  and  fighting 
for  freedom  and  independence.” 


.  “  Home  Guards.”— Rev.  M - ,  a  man  about 

six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  and  of  proportions  wor- 
thy  a  grenadier,  and  whose  heart  is  as  stout  as  his 
frame,  a  thorough  Union  man,  and  in  for  the  war  un¬ 
til  all  treason  is  thoroughly  crushed  out,  was  recently 
conducting  a  religious  conference  meeting,  when  a 
brother  arose  to  speak,  who,  after  alluding  to  his 
hopes  and  fears  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  branched 
out  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  country,  saying 
that  so  great  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
that  he  had  enlisted  ;  and,  after  a  few  farther  patriotic 
remarks,  begged  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  that  he  might  be  protected  by  Divine  Provid¬ 
ence  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  should  he  fall  a 
victim  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  he  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  change. 

Such  a  speech  at  any  time  would  thrill  with  patriotic 
fervor  the  brave  heart  of  our  worthy  minister,  and  he 
consequently  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 


the  hero,  when  the  wife  of  the  enlisting  brother  volun¬ 
teered  her  experience,  in  the  course  of  which,  alluding 
to  her  husband’s  enlistment,  she  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  him  up,  even  unto  death,  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

In  a  few  moments  after,  the  meeting  came  to  an  end, 
when  the  minister,  all  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the 
patriot  volunteer,  proceeded  to  make  some  inquiries 
in  reference  to  his  regiment,  commencing  with  the 
very  natural  question  as  to  its  name  and  number,  when 
he  received  the  startling  reply : 

“I’ve  jined  the  Home  Guards  !” 


Flag  of  Truce.— The  Seldon  on  her  return  from 
Old  Point  to  Norfolk,  Ya.,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
brought  to  this  city  the  following  passengers : 

Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines,  Mrs.  Whitley,  child,  and  servant, 
Dr.  Garnette,  Col.  M.  J.  Ferguson,  Col.  W.  T.  Willey, 
Major  H.  Speurlock,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Compton,  Lieut.  T.’ 
L.  Johnson,  Lieut.  Julian  Myers,  J.  N.  Sample. 

Mrs.  Gen.  Gaines  was  serenaded  last  night  by  Keyton’s 
celebrated  Brass  Band. — Norfolk  Day-Book ,  Feb.  8. 


Feb.  5. — Among  the  advertisements  in  the  Norfolk 
Day-Book  of  this  date  is  the  following  : 

Wanted  Immediately.— One  hundred  laborers  to 
work  on  batteries.  Freemen  or  slaves.  Apply  at 
Chamberlain’s  Wharf,  to  E.  M.  Todd,  Supply  A*4nt 
Engineer  Department. 


Converted. — Wm.  P.  Durly,  who  went  to  the  war, 
a  soldier  and  slaveryist,  has  seen  enough  of  the  curse 
of  slavery  to  cause  him  to  change  his  idea  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  institution,  and  he  writes  : 

“I  have  changed  my  opinions  in  regard  to  slavery. 
I  am  down  on  the  institution.  I  go  in  for  cleaning 
out  the  bone  of  contention.  I  have  always  said  policy 
demanded  that  we  should  let  the  institution  alone,  but 
now  I  say,  Policy,  stand  aside,  and  in  its  place  I  would 
place  right  and  justice,  and  blot  the  curse  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  if  I  could.  But  I  think  that  slavery 
is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  You  can’t  find  a  soldier,  I 
don  t  care  what  his  politics  is,  but  what  curses  slavery 
and  hopes  that  its  death-knell  is  sounded.” — Grant 
County  Witness. 


Some  writers  despondingly  fear  that  the  seeds  of  re¬ 
bellion  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Confederate 
States  that  they  can  never  be  eradicated.  No  fear  of 
that.  Drusus,  an  ambitious  Roman,  was  killed  for  his 
seditious  conduct,  and  yet  he  was  the  grandfather  of 
Porcius  Cato  the  Just,  and  the  progenitor  of  Marcus 
Cato,  the  great  supporter  of  republican  liberty. — 
Louisville  Journal ,  February  1. 


An  Incident  of  Mill  Spring. — After  the  battle, 
when  the  Minnesota  regiment  returned  to  its  quarters 
at  Camp  Hamilton,  they  marched  past  the  Colonel’s 
marquee  with  banners  flying,  and  their  splendid  band 
playing  “Hail  Columbia.”  Standing  in  front  of  the 
tent  were  Dr.  Cliff,  Zollicoffer’s  Brigade  SurgeoD, 
Lieut.-Col.  Carter,  of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee  (rebel) 
regiment,  and  several  of  our  own  officers.  “Hail 
Columbia”  affected  both  the  rebel  officers  to  tears  — 
they  wept  like  children  —  and  Carter  remarked  that: 
“Although  compelled  to  fight  against  the  old  flag,  he 
loved  it  still.” 
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A  correspondent,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Somer¬ 
set,  says : 

“  There  is,  indeed,  retribution  in  history.  The 
Ball’s  Bluff  slaughter  has  been  fully  avenged,  as  now 
ascertained.  A  counterpart  to  its  saddest  feature  — 
the  drowning  of  our  retiring  troops  in  the  Potomac — 
has  been  enacted  by  the  retreating  rebels.  When 
they  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  after  their  precipitate 
flight  from  the  battle-field,  they  rushed  in  crowds  upon 
the  flat-boat  that,  with  a  steamboat,  formed  their  means 
of  crossing.  So  great  was  the  rush  upon  the  former 
that  many  were  pushed  overboard.  Others  hung  them¬ 
selves  in  such  numbers  in  the  water,  holding  on  to  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  that  they  threatened  to  upset  the 
boat,  and  compelled  those  upon  it  to  loosen  their  hold 
by  force.  A  large  number  rushed  headlong  into  the 
river  after  the  boats  had  stood  off  the  bank,  and  tried 
to  swim  across.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  thus 
supposed  to  have  found  a  watery  grave.  The  rebel 
cavalry  dismounted  on  the  bank  and  tried  to  swim 
their  horses  over,  while  crossing  on  the  boats.  The 
animals,  however,  all  swam  back  to  this  side.” 


Arming  op  Negroes  at  Richmond. — Contrabands 
who  have  recently  come  within  the  Federal  lines  at 
Williamsport,  report  that  all  the  able-bodied  colored 
men  in  that  vicinity  are  being  taken  to  Richmond, 
formed  into  regiments,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of 
that  city. — Baltimore  Traveller,  February  4. 


A  soldier,  writing  of  the  appearance  of  the  field 
after  the  battle  of  Cliff  Creek,  says  : 

“  What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact  which  I  no¬ 
ticed,  that  three  fourths  of  all  I  saw  were  shot  through 
the  head,  and  none  lower  than  the  breast  —  showing 
most  conclusively  that  the  Tenth  Indiana  and  the 
Second  Minnesota,  who  did  the  hardest  of  the  fighting, 
were  determined  that  they  would  shoot  to  kill,  and 
not  to  wound.” — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  29. 


A  Gallant  Deed. — A  number  of  launches  from  the 
blockading  squadron  in  the  Mississippi  Sound  succeed¬ 
ed  in  capturing  several  fishing-smacks  off  the  fishing 
banks.  One  of  these  smacks  happened  to  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  honest  German,  who,  after  surrendering 
his  vessel,  proceeded  to  entertain  very  hospitably  the 
two  Yankee  sailors  or  soldiers  who  were  left  aboard  to 
guard  the  prize.  In  the  midst  of  their  jollification, 
the  German  getting  possession  of  the  musket  of  one 
of  the  Yankees,  suddenly  brought  it  in  juxtaposition 
with  his  cranium,  fired  and  blew  the  top  of  his  head 
off.  He  then  charged  bayonet  on  the  other  Yankee, 
who  surrendered,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  tied  up 
with  a  rope.  The  German  then  waited  until  it  was 
dark,  and  setting  all  sail,  slipped  off  from  the  squad¬ 
ron,  and  sailing  up  the  lake,  reached  Fort  Pike  in 
safety,  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Union  down,  from 
his  masthead.  He  delivered  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Fort  one  dead  and  one  live  Yankee  —  the  former 
was  buried  at  the  Fort,  and  the  latter  was  brought 
over  by  his  captor  and  delivered  to  Gen.  Lovell.  All 
honor  to  the  brave  Teuton.  We  regret  we  have  not 
his  name,  but  the  facts  here  stated  are  vouched  for  by 
the  most  responsible  persons.  The  honest  fisherman 
deserves,  and  we  hope  will  receive,  some  substantial 
token  of  appreciation  and  consideration  of  his  vigor¬ 
ous  and  effective  mode  of  disposing  of  Yankee  in¬ 
vaders. — New-  Orleans  Delta. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  REBEL  HEROINE. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Jan.  22. — Miss  Poole  arrived  here 
last  evening  in  the  flag  of  truce  steamer,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  her.  She  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  pleasing  lady,  and  withal  possesses  a 
fervor  of  patriotism  which  no  tortures  of  the  enemy 
could  dampen.  Our  conversation  with  her  convinces 
us  that  she  is  a  true  Virginia  lady,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  her  upon  her  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  Lin- 
colndom  and  her  restoration  to  Southern  soil  and 
society. 

Miss  Poole  was  arrested  in  Wheeling  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September  last,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  charged  with  conducting  a  correspondence  with 
the  Southern  “  rebels.”  On  account  of  indisposition 
she  was  not  removed  from  her  home,  but  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  her  room  —  a  guard  being  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  same,  and  also  a  guard  on  the  outside  of 
the  building.  The  door  of  her  chamber  was  securely 
locked,  and  the  key  taken  by  the  officer  of  the  guard. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  lock  being  turned,  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  furniture,  etc.,  in  her  room 
was  made.  While  this  search  was  going  on,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  a  ruse,  in  so  far  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  officer  conducting  the  examination  as  to  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  removing  certain  manuscripts  which 
she  had  placed  in  her  guitar-case.  These  she  con¬ 
cealed  about  her  person,  without  the  movement  being 
observed.  During  the  night  she  secured  a  key,  or 
rather  found  one  which  had  been  mislaid,  which,  on 
trying,  she  found  to  fit  the  lock  of  her  room.  With 
this  she  unlocked  the  door  and  made  her  exit  through 
the  basement.  She  then  made  her  way  to  a  house 
near  at  hand,  but  she  had  not  been  long  there  before 
information  was  conveyed  to  her  that  the  guard  was 
on  her  track. 

She  made  her  escape  through  the  back  entrance 
just  as  the  guard  appeared  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
proceeded  to  another  place  of  refuge,  from  which  she 
was  again  hunted.  This  was  repeated  four  times,  but 
at  length  she  eluded  them  and  went  forty  miles  in  a 
skiff,  down  the  Ohio  River,  to  Martinsville.  Here  she 
took  passage  in  a  packet  to  Parkersburg,  and  again 
from  Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati.  From  Cincinnati  she 
proceeded  to  Louisville,  during  which  journey  she  had 
the  escort  of  a  Federal  officer,  who,  not  being  aware 
of  the  position  she  occupied,  talked  rather  freely  to 
her  about  the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

While,  at  Louisville  Miss  Poole  visited  several  who 
sympathized  with  her  in  her  political  views,  and  when, 
upon  terminating  a  visit  of  this  kind  at  the  Galt  House, 
she  took  her  departure,  she  discovered  that  she  was 
followed  by  Detective  Blygh,  the  best  detective  in 
Louisville,  and  who,  she  afterward  learned,  had  been 
delegated  by  Gen.  Sherman  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  her  arrest.  She  escaped  his  vigilance  as 
she  thought  on  this  occasion,  left  Louisville  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mitchell,  in  Indiana.  To  her  surprise  she 
found  him  in  the  same  train  with  herself — apparently 
unconcerned,  yet  closely  watching  her  movements,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  clue  which  would  justify  her 
arrest.  He  was  not  aware  that  she  knew  him,  but  lie 
was  mistaken,  as  she  had  accidentally  learned  who  he 
was,  and  was  watching  him  as  closely  as  he  was  her. 
From  Mitchell  she  went  to  Vincennes,  where  she  was 
finally  arrested  by  this  hound  Blygh.  His  behavior 
toward  her  after  her  arrest  was  coarse  and  rude — just 
such  as  might  be  expected  of  a  Lincoln  detective.  He 
took  great  delight  in  alluding  to  her  as  she  passed  a 
crowd  on  the  street  as  a  “secesh”  prisoner,  and  in 
various  ways  endeavored  to  olfend  the  refined  and 
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delicate  creature,  whom  the  authority  of  a  base  mis¬ 
creant  had  made  his  captive. 

Her  baggage  was  all  searched  by  this  fellow,  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  find  something  in  the  shape  of 
manuscript  which  would  convict  Miss  Poole  of  the 
charge  against  her.  Nothing  was  found,  however. 
She  was  then,  in  charge  of  this  Blygh,  returned  to 
Louisville  and  presented  to  Gen.  Sherman  at  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Gen.  Sherman  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know  what  disposition  to  make  of  her  case,  but  con¬ 
cluded  to  send  her  to  Washington  and  have  the  matter 
disposed  of  there.  On  the  way  she  was  again  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  insolence  of  this  fellow  Blygh,  who,  at  every 
station,  took  occasion  to  make  some  reference  to  her 
in  terms  calculated  to  give  pain.  On  her  arrival  in 
Washington  she  was  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  and  in  a  room  adjoining  that  occupied  by 
this  lady,  where  she  remained  up  to  the  time  of  her 
release. 

While  a  prisoner,  Miss  Poole  underwent  very  many 
privations  —  being  under  the  strict  and  constant  sur¬ 
veillance  of  a  guard,  and  was  subjected  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences  and  annoyances  of  an  unpleasant  and 
distasteful  character.  She  was  not,  however,  alto¬ 
gether  without  friends,  and  she  refers  with  lively  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  very  many  acts  of  kindness  performed  for 
her  by  Col.  E.  R.  Keys,  and  Lieut.  N.  E.  Sheldon,  of 
the  Federal  army.  These  officers,  to  their  credit  be  it 
spoken,  did  all  in  their  power  to  render  her  comforta¬ 
ble,  and  by  their  tender  solicitude  and  sympathy  shed 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  through  the  gloom  which  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  To  them  she  expresses  herself  as  being 
very  greatly  indebted,  and  at  her  request  this  public 
acknowledgment  is  made. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Press ,  alluded  to 
in  the  outset  of  this  article,  Miss  Poole  is  said  to  have 
escaped  from  the  prison  at  Wheeling  by  means  of  ty¬ 
ing  her  sheets  together  and  letting  herself  down  from 
the  window.  The  only  prison  in  which  she  was  con¬ 
fined  at  Wheeling  was  her  own  home,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  escaped  therefrom  was  not  by  lowering 
herself  from  the  window,  but  in  the  manner  related  by 
us  above. 

It  is  also  said  in  this  letter  that  Miss  Poole,  when 
arrested  the  second  time,  had  on  her  person  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  unexpended  money 
furnished  her  by  the  “  rebels.”  This  is  also  false,  as 
is  likewise  the  statement  that  on  her  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington  she  was  placed  in  jail. 


WESTERN  trooper’s  SONG. 

Old  Zolly’s  got  his  rights, 

Without  having  many  fights, 

He  never  had  made  one  that  he  could  brag  on. 
He  made  his  last  stand 
On  the  rolling  Cumberland, 

And  was  sent  to  the  happy  land  of  Canaan. 

Old  Zolly’s  gone, 

And  the  secesh  will  have  to  mourn, 
Because  they  thought  he’d  do  to  depend  on ; 
But  he  knew  his  end  was  nigh 
When  he  met  with  Colonel  Fry, 

Who  sent  him  to  the  happy  land  of  Canaan. 

Oh  !  Zollicoffer’s  dead, 

And  the  last  words  he  said : 

“  /  see  another  wild  cat  a  cornin' .” 

Up  steps  Colonel  Fry, 

And  shot  him  in  the  eye, 

And  sent  him  to  the  happy  land  of  Canaan. 


The  Dead  drought  to  Life  Again. — The  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  incident  occurred  in  Dodgeville,  Wis¬ 
consin  : 

When  the  present  war  first  broke  out,  a  young  man 
who  resided  in  the  above  village  joined  a  company 
commanded  by  Capt.  Tom  Allen,  which  was  afterward 
incorporated  in  the  Second  regiment  of  Wisconsin 
Volunteers,  and  was  present  at  the  terrible  and  disas¬ 
trous  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  intelligence  came  back 
to  his  family  at  Dodgeville  that  he  was  slain  upon  the 
battle-field,  and  his  body  left  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
enemy.  The  news  nearly  killed  his  affectionate  mo¬ 
ther,  and  she,  with  the  remainder  of  those  relatives 
who  had  been  nearly  related  to  him,  wore  mourning 
for  him  who  had  poured  out  his  blood  and  sacrificed 
his  young  life  for  his  country.  This  gnawing  grief 
had  preyed  upon  these  loving  hearts  for  many  months, 
until  they  had  learned  to  view  it  with  a  species  of  re¬ 
signation.  What  could  then  depict  their  unspeakable 
astonishment  and  joy,  when  last  week  he  walked  into 
the  house,  hearty  and  well. 

His  story  is  briefly  told  thus:  He  had  been  left 
severely  wounded,  with  many  others,  upon  the  battle¬ 
field.  After  the  engagement  was  over,  and  his  friends 
had  retreated  in  confusion,  a  company  of  secessionists 
came  where  they  were  lying,  and  actually  bayoneted 
his  wounded  companions  before  his  eyes.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  stab  the  bodies  of  senseless  corpses, 
lest  there  be  some  spark  of  life  left  in  them  !  A  man 
came  to  where  he  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  raised 
his  ensanguined  weapon  for  the  fatal  thrust,  which  he 
fully  expected  would  end  his  mortal  career.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  fairly  sick  with  the  horrid  emotion, 
and  waited  to  receive  his  fate.  His  enemy  hesitated. 
He  lowered  his  musket,  and  finally  raised  him  care¬ 
fully  up  and  gave  him  water  from  his  canteen.  He 
was  afterward  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  Richmond, 
where  he  received  careful  treatment,  and  at  last  was 
exchanged  and  allowed  to  return  home. — Dubuque 
Times,  February  15, 


Savannah,  Feb.  15.' — It  is  reported  that  our  Yankee 
invaders  at  Port  Royal  are  going  rapidly  forward  with 
the  establishment  of  their  colony,  which  they  call  New- 
Seowth.  We  see  it  stated  that  they  already  have  a 
steam  saw-mill  at  work.  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  they  have  a  clock -factory  in  operation  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  that  they  have  set  the 
contrabands  to  raising  “garden  sass,”  for  the  supply 
of  the  New-York  and  Boston  markets. — Savannah 
News. 


BOUNTIES  TO  REBEL  SOLDIERS. 

Executive  Department  of  Virginia,  I 
Richmond,  Feb.  14, 1862.  ( 
Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin ,  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
to  inquire  of  you  : 

“  First.  Will  the  volunteers  now  in  service,  who 
shall  reenlist  for  three  years  or  the  war,  into  the 
service  of  Virginia,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Confede¬ 
rate  government,  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  each  ? 

“  Second.  Will  the  Virginia  volunteers,  reiinlisting 
under  the  late  Act  of  Assembly,  for  three  years— to 
be  credited  for  the  term  already  served  at  date  of  re¬ 
enlistment — be  entitled  to  the  same  bounty  ? 

“  Third.  Will  volunteers  for  three  years  or  the  war, 
who  have  not  heretofore  served,  be  entitled  to  the 
same  bounty  ? 
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“  The  Governor  respectfully  asks  your  response,  if 
practicable,  during  the  morning. 

“  I  am,  most  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“  S.  Bassett  French, 

“Aid-de-Camp.” 

“  Confederate  States  of  America,  War  Department,  ) 
Richmond,  February  4th,  1SC'2.  ( 

uHon  John  Letcher ,  Governor  of  Virginia ,  Richmond , 

Va. : 

“  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  this  date,  making  inquiry  respecting 
the  bounty  to  be  paid  to  soldiers. 

“  Your  three  questions  are  answered  affirmatively. 
Each  soldier  furnished  by  Virginia  for  the  war,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  made  by  the  President,  will  receive 
a  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  when  the  regiment  or  com¬ 
pany  is  mustered  into  the  Confederate  service,  and 
will  also  be  allowed  transportation  from  home  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  P.  Benjamin, 

“  Secretary  of  War.” 

—Richmond  Inquirer. 


Gov.  Wise  and  ms  Dead  Son. — The  Norfolk  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch ,  under  date  of 
the  15th  of  February,  writes: 

Last  night,  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  Currituck, 
General  Wise  directed  that  the  coffin  containing  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  son  be  opened.  Then,  I  learn  from  those 
who  were  present,  a  scene  transpired  that  words  can¬ 
not  describe.  The  old  hero  bent  over  the  body  of  his 
son,  on  whose  pale  face  the  full  moon  threw  its  light, 
kissed  the  cold  brow  many  times,  and  exclaimed,  in 
an  agony  of  emotion  :  “  0  my  brave  boy  !  you  have 
died  for  me,  you  have  died  for  me  1”  That  powerful 
old  hero  of  Eastern  Virginia,  as  famous  for  the  gene¬ 
rous  impulses  of  his  soul  as  for  his  indomitable 
bravery  and  prowess — recovering  now  from  his  illness 
— and  nerved,  perchance,  more  strongly  by  the  great 
loss  he  has  sustained,  will  fight  the  enemy  with  an 
energy  and  a  determination  that  will  scarcely  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  by  the  congregating  enemies  of  free¬ 
dom  and  humanity. 


Quilp  thinks  the  London  Times  is  none  the  less  an 
amusing  print  because,  forsooth,  it  affects  to  despise 
jesting,  and  keeps  anything  like  a  joke  out  of  its 
columns  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a  fact : 

“big  thunder’s”  gravity  and  stupidity. 

The  Times ,  (’tis  said,)  wrapt  in  its  solemn  cloak 
Of  stiff  decorum,  ne’er  descends  to  joke ; 

And  yet  it  often  makes  a  comic  tiit 
That  sets  us  laughing  like  the  freshest  wit ; 

The  Times's  blunders,  to  us  Yankee  folks, 

Are  quite  as  ludicrous  as  Punch's  jokes. 

— Cincinnati  Commercial. 


Testimonial  for  the  Officers. — The  following  is  a 
new  feature,  being  no  less  than  a  proclamation  by  the 
crew  of  a  gunboat  that  their  officers  have  behaved 
themselves  becomingly.  Officers  are  in  the  habit  of 
issuing  orders,  telling  of  the  good  conduct  ot  men ; 
why  shouldn’t  the  men  do  the  same  by  the  officers,  if 
they  can  do  so  honestly  ?  Let  us  have  reciprocity. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  good  of  the  following 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  genuine : 


Gunboat  Louisville,  Paducah,  February  — ,  1S62. 

Eds.  Com.  :  Please  give  the  following  publication  in 
your  paper,  and  oblige  crew  of  gunboat  Cincinnati : 

The  Crew  of  gunboat  Cincinnati  having  had  a  con¬ 
ference  together,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  ought  to  express  their  opinion  in  regard 
to  their  officers ;  they  therefore  respectfully  tender  to 
Capt.  Stembel  and  his  officers  their  honorable  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  lead  us  into  any  secesh 
stronghold,  and  come  out  victorious.  They  also  re¬ 
turn  them  thanks  for  their  kind  treatment  while  in 
their  charge.  These  sentiments  also  apply  to  Com¬ 
modore  Foote,  whose  flag  we  carried. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Crew  of  gunboat  Cincinnati. 

— Idem. 


How  it  was  found  out. — A  Richmond  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New-Orleans  Crescent  relates  the  following 
singular  story : 

As  for  Columbus,  I  repeat  my  confidence  in  the 
genius  of  Beauregard.  If  the  place  can  be  held  by 
human  pluck  and  skill,  he  will  hold  it.  To  show  his 
military  intuition,  I  will  tell  you  a  fact  which  came  to 
me  lately  from  the  chief  of  his  staff.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  a  story  in  the  Yankee  papers  about  an  interview 
between  McClellan,  Lincoln,  and  a  third  person,  whose 
name  was  not  given  ?  McClellan  told  Abraham  of  the 
trap  he  had  laid  to  catch  our  forces  at  Mason’s  and 
Munson’s  Hills,  and  said  that  it  must  inevitably  have 
succeeded  but  for  the  treachery  of  some  person  who 
threw  up  rockets  to  give  the  rebels  warning  in  time  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  “  Only  two  persons,”  added 
McClellan,  “  knew  of  this  plan ;  one  is  myself,  the  other 
is  now  in  this  room.”  This  other  person  is  believed  to 
have  been  Adjutant-General  Thomas,  who,  about  that 
time,  lost  his  high  position  in  the  United  States  Army. 
In  truth,  though,  poor  Thomas  was  as  innocent  of  trea¬ 
son  as  an  unborn  babe.  When  the  Yankee  advances 
upon  Munson’s  Hill  began,  rockets  were  thrown  up  by 
the  various  divisions  to  notify  each  other  that  they  were 
in  motion.  Of  course  this  was  at  night.  Gen.  Beau¬ 
regard,  seeing  the  rockets,  suspected  something  was 
in  the  wind.  He,  therefore,  caused  his  Chief  of  Ord¬ 
nance,  Col.  Alexander,  to  be  waked  up,  and  told  him 
that  while  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
these  rockets,  he  was  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  throw 
up  rockets  too.  Alexander  threw  up  the  rockets,  the 
Yankees  suspected  foul  play,  became  alarmed,  and 
took  the  back  track.  Hence  the  mysterious  story  con¬ 
cocted  by  the  Chinese  imagination  of  the  Yankees. — 
Baton  Rouge  {La.)  Advocate. 


Commodore  Foote  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  large  congregation  was  in  attendance, 
but  the  preacher  did  not  make  his  appearance.  A 
general  impatience  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  the 
Commodore  sought  the  elder  of  the  church,  and  urged 
him  to  perform  the  services.  The  elder  refusing,  the 
Commodore,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  took  the 
pulpit,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  prayed  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  short  discourse  from  the  text :  “  Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God  :  believe  also 
in  me.”  The  congregation  was  delighted.  On  coming 
down  from  the  pulpit,  the  minister,  who  had  arrived 
just  after  the  prayer,  approached  and  tendered  his 
thanks,  but  the  Commodore  rebuked  him  for  his  tardi¬ 
ness  of  duty,  and  reproached  him  for  his  neglect  to 
take  the  pulpit  immediately  on  his  arrival.  This  in¬ 
cident  is  illustrative  of  the  Commodore’s  energetic, 
earnest  character  and  sincere  piety. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  28.— All  kinds  of  unheard  of 
and  improbable  rumors  were  current  yesterday.  In 
every  community  there  is  a  certain  number  of  idle 
men,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  live  b?  setting 
the  apprehensions  of  other  and  better  people  afloat. 
Richmond  seems  to  have  come  in  for  more  than  her 
due  share  of  this  class  of  people.  By  street  rumor 
yesterday  we  learn  that  the  Yankees  have  landed 
17,000  men  at  Newport  News,  within  a  few  days  past, 
and  that  the  same  psalm-singing,  godly  set  of  people 
had  begun  to  cross  the  Potomac  to  take  Winchester. 
When  the  truth  comes  to  be  known,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  ascertained  that  the  Yankees  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  doing  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the  deeds 
rumor  ascribed  to  them. — Richmond  Dispatch ,  Feb.  28. 


THE  PICKET-GUARD. 

BY  E.  n. 

Very  much  of  the  soldier’s  picket  duty  in  Western  Virginia  is 
performed  in  great,  gloomy  forests,  with  which  the  mountainous 
regions  hereabouts  are  mainly  covered.  The  picket  post  is  usu¬ 
ally  on  some  obscure  bridle-path  away  up  in  the  mountain’s  side, 
or  in  the  narrow  ravine  at  its  base,  which  divides  it  from  its 
neighbor  hills,  all  equally  elevated,  precipitous  and  gloomy — and 
oftentimes  miles  distant  from  camp.  The  writer  has  himself  thus 
been  picketed,  where  for  days  together  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen 
except  the  members  of  his  own  party.  In  such  solitudes,  the 
hush  of  night  is  sometimes  broken  by  the  bark  of  the  wolf  or  the 
panther’s  plaintive  cry,  while  the  mountain  fox  frequently  ap¬ 
proaches  almost  within  bayonet-thrust  of  the  startled  picket. 

A  lonely  spot !  Dark  forests  dense, 

For  weary  miles  outstretch  around, 

And  far  the  lonely  path  from  hence 
That  echoes  back  the  wagon’s  sound. 

How  monarch-like,  leaf-crowned  their  forms, 
Uplift  those  noble  pine  and  oak — 

They  know  a  hundred  winter’s  storms, 

But  not  the  axeman’s  ringing  stroke. 

A  dreary  night,  nor  moon  nor  star, 

Scarce  yield  one  ray  to  cheer  the  gloom  ; 

Away  from  camp  and  comrade  far, 

The  picket  where  may  be  his  tomb. 

The  boughs  o’erliead  low  bending  grow, 

The  moss  beneath  is  old  and  green  ; 

Amid  the  bushes  crouching  low, 

He  peers,  death-still,  from  forth  between. 

His  rifle  rests  upon  his  knee, 

And  on  the  stock  two  firm  hands  press ; 

Ah  !  well  he  knows  how  cheerily 
It  heeds  his  fingers’  quick  caress. 

Three  weary  hours — or  more — are  gone; 

The  midnight  must  be  drawing  nigh ; 

The  brooklet  at  his  feet  runs  on, 

He  hears  its  murmuring  melody. 

A  soothing  sound  !  He  thinks  of  home, 

Of  loved  ones  left  at  duty’s  call ; 

And  flocking  round  him  there  they  come, 

The  same  old  faces,  forms  and  all. 

The  grey-haired  sire  leans  on  his  staff, 

The  matron  lives  with  God  in  heaven  • 

He  hears  his  brother’s  ringing  laugh, 

His  sister’s  loving  counsel  given. 

But  there  is  yet  another  still, 

A  girlish  form  of  simple  grace  ; 

How  beats  his  heart,  his  pulses  thrill, 

Still  gazing  on  that  trusting  face  ! 


Not  long  !  a  near,  quick  startling  crash, 

And  home,  and  friends,  and  all  are  lost, 

As  where  he  looked  for  foeman’s  flash, 

The  prowling  beast  steals  past  his  post. 

The  night  wears  on — a  full  hour  more 
Creeps  drearily  and  slow  away  ; 

The  moments  pass  the  midnight  hour, 

And  glide  into  another  Hay. 

The  winds  arise  ;  he  hears  o’erhead 
Their  wrestlings  in  the  upper  deep ; 

He  knows  to-night  the  Storm-King  dread 
No  common  revelry  will  keep. 

Long-echoed  through  those  forest  aisles, 

The  snuffing  wolf  his  warning  brays  ; 

The  answering  cry  from  distant  hills, 

The  stealthy  panther’s  haunt  betrays. 

The  flitting  nightbirds  shrilly  scream, 

Defiant  of  the  gathering  blast ; 

With  hollow  roar  and  fitful  gleam, 

The  storm  around  him  bursts  at  last. 

A  fearful  storm  !  The  night  is  black, 

The  torrent  pours,  the  tree-tops  reel, 

And  as  it  were  dark  doomsday’s  wreck, 

Red  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  peal. 

Against  his  sturdy  tree  close  pressed, 

The  picket’s  dripping  form  is  leant, 

And  though  no  shelter,  it  is  rest ; 

Thank  heaven!  the  tempest’s  wrath  is  spent. 

The  quivering  leaves  their  showers  distil, 

The  swollen  stream  sweeps  madly  on, 

The  north  wind  low  is  numbing  chill 
To  him  that  weary  waits  the  dawn. 

It  comes  at  last — 0  beam  of  hope  ! 

Thank  God  that  doth  the  day  restore  ; 

The  sun  mounts  up  the  eastern  slope, 

And,  comrades,  camp  is  gained  once  more. 

Camp  Elkwater,  Va.,  Oct.  14, 1S61. 


LINES 

BY  OUR  CORPORAL. 

Ha  !  boys,  what’s  that  we  hear 
Out  of  the  South  so  clear  ? 

Cannon  and  thunder-cheer, 

True  hearts  and  loyal ! 

Ay,  ’tis  Du  Pont  at  work, 

Shelling  the  snakes  that  lurk 
Down  by  Port  Royal ! 

What’s  this  from  old  Kentuck  ? 

There,  down  upon  his  luck, 

Puts  many  a  flying  scamp  ? 

What  could  you  offer 
To  stop  him  as  he  scuds  ? 

Not  all  the  baby-duds* 

Hived  in  your  thieving  camp, 

Black  Zollicoffer ! 

Straight  through  Tennessee 
The  flag  is  flapping  free — 

Ay,  nothing  shorter ! 

*  In  Zollicoffer’s  cnmp,  it  seems,  were  found  qunntilies  of 
children’s  clothes,  plundered  from  loyal  houses  By'  the  rebels, 
und  carefully  preserved  for  the  use  of  their  own  offspring. 
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But  first,  with  shot  and  shell, 

The  road  was  cleared  right  well — 

Ye  made  each  muzzle  tell, 

Brave  Foote  and  Porter  ! 

Shear  the  old  Stripes  and  Stars 
Short,  for  the  bloody  bars  ? 

No,  not  an  atom  ! 

How,  ’neath  yon  cannon-smoke, 

Volley  and  charge  and  stroke, 

Roar  around  Roanoke  ! 

Burnside  is  at  ’em  ! 

0  brave  lads  of  the  West ! 

Joy  to  each  valiant  breast ! 

Three  days  of  steady  fight — 

Three  shades  of  stormy  night — 

Donelson  tumbles. 

Surrender  out  of  hand  ! 

“  Unchivalrous  demand  !” 

(So  Buckner  grumbles.) 

March  in,  stout  Grant  and  Smith, 

(Ah  !  souls  of  pluck  and  pith,) 

Haul  down,  for  the  Old  Flag, 

That  black  and  bloody  rag — 

Twelve  thousand  in  a  bag  ! 

True  hearts  are  overjoyed — 

But  half  as  many  scamper, 

(Ah  !  there’s  the  only  damper,) 

Through  the  very  worst  of  weathers, 

After  old  Fuss-and-Feathers 

And  foul  Barabbas-Floyd. 

Was’t  funk  that  made  them  flee  ? 

Nay,  they’re  as  bold  as  we — ' 

’Tvvas  their  bad  cause,  d’ye  see, 

Whereof  they  well  were  knowing, 

(For  all  their  brag  and  blowing, 

Their  cussing  and  their  crowing,) 

That  is  what  cowed  ’em  ! 

Keep  the  Old  Flag  agoing — 

Crowd  ’em,  boys,  crowd  ’em  ! 

When  roll  our  ranks  afresh 
Right  into  foul  Secesh  ? 

Ah  !  ’twould  be  tellin’ — 

Stay — was  that  thunder  ? 

No — stand  from  under  ! 

Hark  to  McClellan  ! 

No  more  palaver  ! 

Speeches  an’t  glory ; 

Sink  whig  and  tory  ! 

Rifle  clean,  bayonet  keen, 

Saddle  tight,  sabre  bright, 

These  tell  the  story. 

—Hartford  ( Ct .)  Evening  Press ,  Feb.  27. 

BY  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY  S.  C.  MERCER. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  echoes  the  roar 
Of  the  sentinel’s  warning — the  foe’s  on  the  shore  ! 
Our  war-drums  are  beaten,  our  bugles  are  blown, 

And  our  legions  advance  to  their  musical  tone. 

By  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  slippery  and  red, 
With  the  death-dew  of  battle,  and  strewn  with  the  dead, 
Kentucky  has  routed  her  insolent  foe, 

And  victory’s  star  gilds  the  night  of  our  woo. 

By  those  banks,  that  once  bloomed  like  an  Eden  of  joy, 
The  demon  of  treason  stalked  forth  to  destroy. 


Our  rich  teeming  harvests  he  swept  in  his  wrath, 

And  the  blaze  of  our  dwellings  illumined  his  path. 

Like  an  eagle-plumed  arrow  our  Nemesis  comes. 
Shout,  soldiers !  sound  bugles !  and  clamor,  0  drums ! 
Let  the  land  ring  aloud  in  the  wildness  of  joy, 

And  the  bonfires  blaze  brightly — but  not  to  destroy. 

I  or  the  God  of  the  Union  has  prospered  the  right, 
And  the  cohorts  of  treason  have  melted  in  flight. 
Blow,  bugles !  roll,  river !  and  tell  to  the  sea 
That  our  swords  shall  not  rest  till  Kentucky  is  free. 

— Louisville  Journal. 


ROANOKE. 

BY  GEO.  ALFRED  TOWNSEND. 

Fair  island  by  the  calm,  blue  Sound, 

Where  high  thy  pines  their  branches  sway, 
And  make  low  melodies  all  day 
To  lull  the  slumbers  of  the  drowned ; 

The  sea-gull  screams  along  thy  strand 
To  mock  the  vulture  and  the  crow, 

And  lonesomely  the  wreckers  go 
Down  the  long  aisles  of  silver  sand. 

There  are  no  sails  across  the  bar ; 

Where  is  the  fisherman’s  canoe, 

And  all  the  cunning  nets  he  drew 
Before  the  blighting  of  the  war  ? 

No  more  the  hounds  and  hunters  come 
To  chase  the  wild  deer  from  the  oak; 

For  desolation  sere  and  dumb, 

Sits  in  the  homes  of  Roanoke. 

There  first  my  pale  and  sanguine  race 
A  birthplace  found — perhaps  a  grave  ;* 

Her  father  came  too  late  to  save, 

He  met  no  welcome  and  no  trace. 

And  vainly  rode  the  anguished  carl — 

For  so  the  sole  direction  ran — 

Across  the  tide  to  Croatan, 

And  searched  the  groves  of  Albemarle. 

Perhaps  she  loved  some  Indian  brave, 

And  dusky  children  learned  to  know 
Far  in  the  land  of  Manteo; 

Or  paced,  half-famished  by  the  wave, 

Where  gazing  wearily  at  morn, 

She  heard  the  far  surf  clash  and  croak 
The  requiem  of  the  golden  corn 
That  never  came  to  Roanoke. 

Thrice  ploughed  thy  sand  the  English  keel — 
They  turned  their  helm  through  Ocracock — 
They  perished  by  the  tomahawk, 

The  famine  hand,  the  fever  heel. 

The  brave  Sir  W alter  led  the  way ; 

He  saw  the  blue  smoke  curling  go 
Up  from  thy  huts,  Granganimo, 

Where  the  red  Indian  children  play. 

And  swearing  never  to  forget 
The  faith  he  pledged  the  tawny  chief, 

They  smoked  the  first  tobacco  leaf 
In  the  all-hallowed  calumet. 

Alas !  for  Christian  oath  and  plight, 

His  holy  vow  the  Briton  broke, 

And  murdered  in  a  single  night, 

The  native  Lords  of  Roanoke. 

The  wild  duck  flocked  tho  sound  astir, 

The  bear  looked  out  from  Secotan — 

*  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  offspring  of  English  parents  In  the 
New  World,  was  born  on  Itoanoke  Island,  16ST. 
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They  saw  no  living  human  man, 

But  only  where  the  ashes  were. 

And  never  more  the  yellow  maize 
Flecked  half  the  fields  of  Currituck — 

The  isle  was  seared  by  some  ill  luck 
Till  after  many  weary  days. 

Still  might  the  squaw  and  hunter  dwell — 

Nor  had  the  pale  face  need  to  go 
Far  from  the  sunny  Pamlico — 

If  but  each  trusted  each  as  well. 

They  spurn  the  pleasant  homes  they  hold : 

The  old,  old  peace  they  ruthly  broke, 

And  wandered  vainly  after  gold 
Far  up  the  stream  of  Roanoke. 

Those  savage  times  have  waned  apace, 

The  piney  isle  no  red  men  tread, 

Their  wigwams  and  their  wives  are  dead, 
And  war  has  blackened  all  the  place ; 

For  treason  left  its  thousand  farms, 

And  broke  the  calumet  in  twain ; 

And  called  across  the  stormy  main 
A  host  of  loyal  men  at  arms. 

Thy  pines  De  Monteuil’s  death  bemoan, 

Thy  surge  brave  Russell’s  requiem  measures, 
And  delving  for  forbidden  treasures, 

Thy  traitors  dig  but  skull  and  bone. 

Two  awful  days  the  foemen  met, 

And  when  the  third  all  glorious  woke, 

The  spangled  flag  we  worship  yet, 

Curled  all  its  stripes  o’er  Roanoke. 

The  corpse  half  buried  in  the  sand, 

The  far-off  friends  that  wait  the  shock, 

The  raven  brooding  on  the  rock, 

The  hungry  sky,  the  lonesome  land, 

The  blood,  the  tears,  the  sons,  the  sires — 

Oh !  these  too  well  the  triumph  note, 

Though  ringing  from  the  nation’s  throat 
Acclaims  that  quench  her  funeral  pyres. 

We  laugh  and  weep  all  unawares; 

The  flag  above,  the  dead  beneath, 

The  sabre  dripping  in  its  sheath, 

And  on  our  lips  dear  household  prayers. 

See  mercy  in  the  arms  of  fear. 

My  God  !  this  curse  of  blood  revoke, 

May  every  loyal  Northern  spear 

Be  nerved  with  news  from  Roanoke. 

Philadelphia ,  February  16, 1862. 


TO  ENGLISHMEN. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Tou  flung  your  taunt  across  the  wave  ; 

We  bore  it  as  became  us, 

W ell  knowing  that  the  fettered  slave 
Left  friendly  lips  no  option  save 
To  pity  or  to  blame  us. 

You  scoffed  our  plea.  “Mere  lack  of  will, 
Not  lack  of  power,”  you  told  us  ; 

W e  showed  our  free-State  records ;  still 
You  mocked,  confounding  good  and  ill, 
Slave-haters  and  slaveholders. 

W e  struck  at  slavery ;  to  the  verge 
Of  power  and  means  we  checked  it : 

Lo ! — presto,  change !  its  claims  you  urge, 
Send  greetings  to  it  o’er  the  surge, 

And  comfort  and  protect  it. 


But  yesterday  you  scarce  could  shake, 

In  slave-abhorring  rigor, 

Our  Northern  palms,  for  conscience’  sake; 
To-day  you  clasp  the  hands  that  ache 
With  “wallopping  the  nigger  !”* 

0  Englishmen ! — in  hope  and  creed, 

In  blood  and  tongue  our  brothers ! 

W e,  too,  are  heirs  of  Runnymede ; 

And  Shakspeare’s  fame  and  Cromwell’s  deed, 
Are  not  alone  our  mother’s. 

“Thicker  than  water,”  in  one  rill, 

Through  centuries  of  story, 

Our  Saxon  blood  has  flowed,  and  still 
W e  share  with  you  its  good  and  ill, 

The  shadow  and  the  glory. 

Joint  heirs  and  kinfolk,  leagues  of  wave 
Nor  length  of  years  can  part  us  : 

Your  right  is  ours  to  shrine  and  grave, 

The  common  freehold  of  the  brave, 

The  gifts  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Our  very  sins  and  follies  teach 
Our  kindred  frail  and  human  : 

W e  carp  at  faults  with  bitter  speech, 

The  while  for  one  unshared  by  each 
W e  have  a  score  in  common. 

W e  bowed  the  heart,  if  not  the  knee, 

To  England’s  Queen — God  bless  her  ! 

We  praised  you  when  your  slaves  went  free  : 
We  seek  to  unchain  ours.  Will  ye 
Join  hands  with  the  oppressor  ? 

And  is  it  Christian  England  cheers 
The  bruiser,  not  the  bruised  ? 

And  must  she  run,  despite  the  tears 
And  prayers  of  eighteen  hundred  years, 

A  muck  in  Slavery’s  crusade? 

0  black  disgrace !  0  shame  and  loss, 

Too  deep  for  tongue  to  phrase  on ! 

Tear  from  your  flag  its  holy  cross, 

And  in  your  van  of  battle  toss 
The  pirate’s  skull-bone  blazon ! 


ON  THE  SHORES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

“  Move  my  arm-chair,  faithful  Pompey, 

In  the  susliine  bright  and  strong, 

For  this  world  is  fading,  Pompey — 

Massa  won’t  be  with  you  long; 

And  I  fain  would  hear  the  south  wind 
Bring  once  more  the  sound  to  me 
Of  the  wavelets  softly  breaking 
On  the  shores  of  Tennessee. 

“  Mournful  though  the  ripples  murmur, 

As  they  still  the  story  tell, 

How  no  vessels  float  the  banner 
That  I’ve  loved  so  long  and  well. 

I  shall  listen  to  their  music,  ,f 
Dreaming  that  again  I  see 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  sloop  and  shallop, 
Sailing  up  the  Tennessee. 

*  See  English  caricatures  of  America  —  Slaveholder  and  cow¬ 
hide,  with  the  motto:  “  Haven’t  I  a  right  to  wallop  my  nigger  ?’» 
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“  And,  Pompey,  while  old  Massa’s  waiting 
For  death’s  last  despatch  to  come, 

If  that  exiled  starry  banner 

Should  come  proudly  sailing  home, 
You  shall  greet  it,  slave  no  longer — 
Voice  and  hand  shall  both  be  free 
That  shout  and  point  to  Union  colors, 
On  the  waves  of  Tennessee.” 

“  Massa’s  berry  kind  to  Pompey ; 

But  ole  darky’s  happy  here, 

Where  he’s  tended  corn  and  cotton, 

For  ’ese  many  a  long-gone  year. 

Over  yonder  Missis’  sleeping — 

No  one  tends  her  grave  like  me ; 
Mebbie  she  would  miss  the  flowers 
She  used  to  love  in  Tennessee. 

“  ’Pears  like  she  was  watching  Massa — 

If  Pompey  should'beside  him  stay, 
Mebbie  she’d  remember  better 
How  for  him  she  used  to  pray ; 
Telling  him  that  way  up  yonder 
White  as  snow  his  soul  would  be, 

If  he  served  the  Lord  of  heaven 
While  he  lived  in  Tennessee.” 

Silently  the  tears  were  rolling 
Down  the  poor  old  dusky  face, 

As  he  stepped  behind  his  master, 

In  his  long-accustomed  place. 

Then  a  silence  fell  around  them, 

As  they  gazed  on  rock  and  tree 
Pictured  in  the  placid  waters 
Of  the  rolling  Tennessee. 

Master  dreaming  of  the  battle 

Where  he  fought  by  Marion’s  side, 
When  he  bid  the  haughty  Tarlton 
Stoop  his  lordly  crest  of  pride. 

Man,  remembering  how  yon  sleeper :  . 

Once  he  held  upon  his  knee, 

Ere  she  loved  the  gallant  soldier, 

Ralph  Vervair  of  Tennessee. 

Still  the  south  wind  fondly  lingers 
’Mid  the  veteran’s  silvery  hair; 

Still  the  bondman  close  beside  him 
Stands  behind  the  old  arm-chair. 

With  his  dark-hued  hand  uplifted, 
Shading  eyes  he  bends  to  see 
Where  the  woodland  boldly  jutting 
Turns  aside  the  Tennessee. 

Thus  he  watches  cloud-born  shadows 
Glide  from  tree  to  mountain  crest, 
Softly  creeping,  aye  and  ever, 

To  the  river’s  yielding  breast. 

Ha !  above  the  foliage  yonder 
Something  flutters  wild  and  free  ! 

“Massa!  Massa!  Hallelujah! 

The  flag’s  come  back  to  Tennessee  ! 

“Pompey,  hold  me  on  your  shoulder, 

Help  me  stand  on  foot  once  more, 
That  I  may  salute  the  colors 
As  they  pass  my  cabin-door. 

Here’s  the  paper  signed  that  frees  you, 
Give  a  freeman’s  shout  with  me — 

‘  God  and  Union  !’  be  our  watchword 
Evermore  in  Tennessee.” 


Then  the  trembling  voice  grew  fainter, 
And  the  limbs  refused  to  stand ; 

One  prayer  to  Jesus — and  the  soldier 
Glided  to  that  better  land. 

When  the  flag  went  down  the  river 
Man  and  master  both  were  free, 
While  the  ring-dove’s  note  was  mingled 
With  the  rippling  Tennessee. 


A  Piece  of  Barbarism. — A  chaplain  in  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  at  Roanoke  Island,  writes  under 
date  of  Feb.  13:  “Two  Massachusetts  soldiers  have 
been  found  in  the  woods  with  their  throats  cut,  their 
ears  off,  and  their  parts  cut  out,  and  hanging  on  a 
tree — the  work  of  rebels.  This  is  authentic.” — W.  Y. 
Times ,  February  23. 


Crittenden’s  retreat. 

Somerset,  Feb.  13. — I  have  just  returned  from 
Albany,  and  receiving  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
enemy’s  retreat  or  flight  from  Mill  Springs,  after  the 
battle  of  Logan’s  Field,  by  a  lady  living  on  the  road  a 
short  distance  above  Monticello,  I  send  you  her  state¬ 
ment.  Early  on  Monday  morning  they  commenced 
passing  along  the  road  and  through  the  fields,  some 
riding,  some  on  foot.  Some  wagons  had  passed  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  All  who  could  seemed  inclined  to  run. 
In  a  lot  near  by,  some  three  hundred  horses  belonging 
to  the  tories  had  been  kept  to  feed  and  regain  strength, 
as  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  During  the 
forepart  of  the  day,  men  passing  on  foot  had  taken 
every  horse,  often  without  bridle  or  saddle  ;  at  times 
a  string  was  used  in  place  of  bridles.  Not  a  horse  was 
left  along  the  road.  One  of  their  wagons  would  be 
passing  along  a  high  road  ;  any  one  who  would  come 
along  would  cut  a  horse  loose,  mount  and  away. 

Another  would  follow  suit,  until  the  wagoner  was 
left  with  his  saddle-horse,  and  he  would  follow.  She 
often  saw  as  many  as  three  men  on  one  horse. 
About  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  commenced 
calling  on  her  for  food  ;  said  they  had  not  tasted  food 
since  early  Sunday  morning.  Strange-looking  men 
would  lean  against  the  yard-fence,  call  for  a  morsel  of 
bread.  “  Oh  !”  said  they,  “  we  have  lost  everything, 
we  are  ruined,”  and  cried  like  children.  One  old  man 
from  Alabama,  with  two  sons,  stopped  to  rest  a  few 
moments.  He  could  scarcely  totter  to  a  seat,  lie 
had  been  sick  for  months.  When  he  started  to  go  on, 
she  invited  him  to  stay.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  the  Yankees 
are  close  after  me,  and  will  cotch  and  kill  me.”  Many 
others,  sick  and  wounded,  would  stop  a  few  moments, 
but  none  would  remain.  The  dread  Yankees  would 
cotch  and  kill  them. 

She  told  them  Yankees  never  killed  a  captured  foe, 
but  it  all  had  no  effect  to  check  their  mortal  fear. 
One  man  passed  with  his  brother  on  his  back.  Two 
would  be  leading  and  supporting  one.  Three  or  four 
would  be  packing  one.  A  great  many  wounded 
passed.  One  had  an  arm  shot  off,  tied  up  with  a  rag ; 
some  of  their  wounds  appeared  to  have  been  dressed 
by  a  surgeon. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  had  halted  in  a  field  near  by.  Some  guns  were 
fired  off  up  the  road ;  they  rushed  around  and  into 
her  house  and  kitchen,  holding  up  their  hands  in  ter¬ 
ror,  saying  they  would  be  all  killed,  for  they  could  run 
no  further,  and  their  guns  were  thrown  away.  The 
firing  was  found  to  be  a  few  of  their  own  men  shoot¬ 
ing  off  their  own  guns  to  reload  ;  it  was  a  wet  day  and 
they  were  constantly  expecting  an  attack. 
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“  Well,”  said  I,  “  Mrs.  H.,  how  did  it  affect  you  ?” 

She  said  she  would  have  helped  to  hang  the  last  one 
as  they  went  up,  with  a  good  will ;  but  their  terrible 
fear  and  distressed  condition  made  her  forget  for  the 
time  their  being  enemies,  and  she  and  her  negroes 
cooked  and  fed,  and  occasionally  dressed  their  wounds 
till  long  into  the  night. 

I  saw  guns  that  had  been  picked  up  all  along  the  road 
from  Mill  Springs  to  some  miles  below  Monticello,  and 
was  told  by  the  citizens  along  the  road  that  the  road 
and  roadsides  were  strewn  with  guns,  clothing,  hats, 
shoes,  etc.  There  were  some  forty  sick  and  wounded 
at  Monticello.  They  are  well  cared  for  by  our  Brigade- 
Surgeon,  Dr.  Strew,  by  order  of  General  Thomas. 
Many  of  them  expressed  a  determination  to  go  home 
and  fight  no  more. — Baltimore  American ,  Feb.  22. 


Parson  Buownlow’s  case  may  be  briefly  stated. 
He  desired  to  go  North,  but  before  he  was  ready  he 
was  taken  sick.  He  was  arrested  to  protect  him  from 
violence.  He  is  still  sick  at  his  own  house,  being  too 
unwell  to  be  removed.  When  he  recovers,  he  will 
probably  be  suffered  to  depart  “  to  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,”  together  with  his  family.  He  can  do  no 
harm  there  to  our  cause,  while  his  presence  among  us 
might  do  injury. — Memphis  Avalanche. 


Incidents  of  Roanoke  Island. — Col.  Russell,  of 
the  Tenth  Connecticut  regiment,  fell  dead  from  his 
horse  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  while  marching 
against  the  enemy.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  a 
scratch  was  found  upon  his  body  when  examined,  and 
his  death  must  have  come  from  the  wind  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball  or  from  excitement. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Monteil,  who  volunteered  in 
the  assault  upon  the  rebel  battery,  received  his  death- 
wound  while  heading  the  advance,  and  while  in  the 
act  of  shouting :  “  Come  on,  boys !  we’ll  show  them 
how  to  fight  1” 

In  the  course  of  the  action  a  shell  burst  on  the 
United  States  gunboat  Hetzel,  and  set  her  magazine  on 
fire.  Lieutenant  Franklin,  her  executive  officer,  or¬ 
dered  the  men  to  the  magazine  to  extinguish  the  fire ; 
but  seeing  that  they  hesitated,  he  took  the  hose  in  his 
own  hands,  and  sprang  down  and  extinguished  the 
flames  before  they  reached  the  powder. 

A  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  board  the  Ceres, 
from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  when  Acting-Master  Diar- 
maid  sprang  into  the  magazine  and  extinguished  the 
fire. 

A  shell  entered  the  coal-bunks  of  another  of  our 
steamers,  setting  them  on  fire.  The  flames  were  sub¬ 
dued  after  much  difficulty,  with  but  little  damage  to 
the  vessel. —  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  Feb.  15. 


Rebuilding  of  Gauley  Bridge. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial ,  under  date  of  February 
seventeenth,  says : 

The  Gauley  Bridge,  burnt  by  the  rebel  General 
Wise,  has  been  rebuilt  by  Captain  E.  P.  Fitch,  the 
brigade  quartermaster,  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Cox. 

It  was  constructed  in  twenty-three  working  days 
from  the  date  of  making  the  contract,  and  was  open 
for  travel  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  This  bridge 
is  about  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long,  ten 
feet  in  width,  divided  into  three  spans.  The  main 
sustaining  parts  are  one  and  one  quarter  inch  wire 
ropes. 

The  roadway  is  of  wood  and  so  ingeniously  braced 


that  detachments  of  cavalry  ride  over  it  at  a  charge, 
producing  no  more,  or  in  fact  not  as  much  vibration  as 
is  induced  under  similar  circumstances  on  a  thorough 
truss-bridge.  The  Twenty-eighth  regiment,  Ohio  vol¬ 
unteers,  Col.  Moor,  Capt.  Simmons’s  battery,  and  Capt. 
Schonberg’s  cavalry,  marched  and  counter-marched 
across  it  some  days  since,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
its  stability,  The  entire  Twenty-eighth  regiment’ was 
closely  packed  on  one  span  and  a  half,  two  sections 
of  Capt.  Simmons’s  battery  occupying  another  span  at 
the  same  time. 

This  immense  load  upon  the  bridge  was  borne  at  a 
halt,  and  in  motion,  portions  of  it  marching  to  the 
music  of  the  band  at  cadence  step,  without  producing 
the  slightest  evidence  of  weakness.  The  entire  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Stone,  Quigley  &  Burton, 
bridge-builders  of  Philadelphia. 


Tired  of  Secession. — The  Wheeling  Press  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  twenty-second  says : 

“  We  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  prisoners 
who  were  taken  at  the  fight  at  Bloomery  Gap,  by  Gen. 
Lander,  express  a  desire  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army. 
They  were  sent  on  Thursday  to  Camp  Chase,  and  the 
officer  who  had  a  portion  of  them  in  command  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  privates  thus  expressed  themselves. 
One  of  them  was  asked  in  Cumberland  whether  he 
would  prefer  the  prison  or  the  confederate  army.  He 
replied  that  he  would  much  rather  be  in  prison.  The 
question  was  then  asked :  How  came  you  in  the  secesh 
army  ?  He  replied  :  I  was  forced  into  the  army.  On 
being  asked  by  whom,  he  replied,  pointing  to  Col. 
Baldwin,  his  commander:  There  is  the  villain  that 
forced  me  into  the  rebel  service.  Such,  no  doubt,  is 
the  feeling  of  more  than  one  half  the  private  soldiers 
in  the  rebel  army.  Oh  !  how  black  the  crime  of  these 
rebel  leaders  !  How  will  they  ever  expiate  the  guilt 
that  rests  upon  their  heads  ?” 


Eight  Union  Men  Starved  to  Death. — A  Fort 
Donelson  correspondent  states  that  the  bodies  of 
several  Union  men,  on  whom  could  be  found  no 
wounds,  were  discovered  in  Dover  jail.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  either  starved  or  poisoned,  but 
all  the  rebels  said  they  knew  nothing  about  them. 
The  Terre  Haute  Express ,  without  apparently  having 
heard  the  above  particulars,  states  that  one  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  who  passed  through  that  place  on  Saturday 
said  that  last  summer  eight  Union  men  had  been 
taken  and  confined  at  Dover,  Tennessee,  and  literally 
starved  to  death  !  This  atrocity  deserves  a  thorough 
investigation. — Cincinnati  Gazette,  February  25. 


Louisville,  Feb.  23. — “I  want  to  speak  to  you  a 
moment,”  said  a  noted  secessionist  to  a  young  friend 
of  ours  upon  the  street  this  evening.  “  Not  now,  I 
am  in  a  hurry,”  answered  the  latter.  “  Well,”  said 
the  rebel,  “  I  merely  wanted  to  say,  that,  although  I 
have  been  a  secessionist,  I  am  now  as  good  a  Union 
man  as  any  of  you.” — Louisville  Journal,  February  24. 


Feb.  22. — At  Louisville,  Ky.,  about  one  o’clock  p.m., 
the  clouds,  which  covered  the  heavens  but  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  thick  or  heavy,  assumed  a  singular  yellow 
hue,  and  a  seemingly  preternatural  darkness  over¬ 
spread  the  land.  Candles  and  gas-lights  were  brought 
into  requisition.  The  strange  phenomenon  lasted  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  passed  suddenly  off. 


RUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  portentous  gloom  began  and 
ended  with  the  reading  of  Jeff.  Davis’s  Inaugural  Ad¬ 
dress.  The  Richmond  sacrilege  seems  to  have  been 
enough  to  darken  for  a  little  while  even  the  glorious 
birth-day  of  Washington.  • — Louisville  Journal  Feb¬ 
ruary  24. 


A  Brave  Iellow. — In  the  Fort  Henry  gunboat 
fight,  in  the  explosion  on  the  Essex,  one  of  the  sea¬ 
men  was  shockingly  scalded.  His  clothing  was  at 
once  removed,  linseed  oil  and  flour  applied  to  his  par¬ 
boiled  flesh,  and  he  was  carefully  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  placed  in  bed.  A  few  moments  after,  came  the 
news  that  the  rebel  flag  was  struck,  and  the  Fort  sur¬ 
rendered.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  sprang  out  of  his 
birth,  ran  up  on  deck,  and  waved  his  blanket  in  the 
air,  huzzaing  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  poor  fel¬ 
low,  after  the  first  excitement  was  over,  was  assisted 
below,  and  in  the  night  he  died,  full  of  rejoicing  to 
the  last  at  the  triumph  of  the  old  flag. — Louisville 
J ournal ,  February  24. 


THE  REBELS  AND  THE  RIVER  COMMODORE. 

The  rebels  say,  in  boasting  way, 

They’ll  every  inch  of  ground  dispute  ; 
A  brag,  indeed,  we’ll  better  heed 
Whenever  they  withstand  one  Foote. 


THE  DESECRATION  OF  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.,  Feb.  20, 1862. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Lest  the  necessary  brevity  of 
your  special  despatch  per  telegraph  last  evening  should 
not  give  a  proper  understanding  of  the  outrage  perpe¬ 
trated  here  on  the  flag  of  our  country  by  the  two  se¬ 
cessionists,  McClure  and  Henderson,  from  Baltimore, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement : 

These  two  gentlemen,  Douglas  McClure  and  Edward 
Henderson,  Esqs.,  after  abusing  the  hospitalities  of 
our  town,  took  the  liberty,  yesterday  evening,  about 
five  o’clock,  to  cut  down  the  American  flag  which 
was  suspended  across  the  street  on  lines  attached  to 
the  residences  of  Capt.  John  W.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  E. 
T.  Rinehart.  When  the  halyards  were  cut,  the  flag  fell 
in  the  mud,  where  it  was  noticed  by  a  few  of  our  citi¬ 
zens,  who  raised  it  from  its  place  of  disgrace,  and 
flung  it  again  to  its  native  breeze.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  among  the  people  how  the  flag  got  there, 
search  was  made  for  the  two  “bloods,”  who  had  es¬ 
caped  into  the  house  of  Capt.  Taylor.  Henderson 
was  found  under  a  clothes-basket ,  after  the  style  of  the 
“  French  Lady,”  while  McClure  escaped  in  some  other 
way.  Meanwhile  our  citizens  became  intensely  excit¬ 
ed,  and  took  measures  to  mete  out  vengeance  on  the 
heads  of  the  “chivalry.”  They  were  allowed  fifteen 
minutes  to  leave  town,  which  time  was  lengthened 
until  eight  o’clock,  on  account  of  no  conveyance. 
Finally  they  were  allowed  to  take  their  departure 
under  escort  in  an  open  row-boat,  in  the  midst  of  a 
drenching  rain,  and  in  darkness  as  black  as  that  of 
Egypt.  They  bore  away  for  Harford  county,  since 
which  we  have  not  heard  from  them.  Nothing  saved 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  but  respect 
for  Capt.  John  W.  Taylor,  at  whose  house  they  were 
stopping.  Capt.  Taylor  was  not  at  home  when  the 
outrage  was  committed,  but  when  he  arrived  he 
promptly  ordered  the  heroes  off’.  Upon  this,  McClure 
threatened  to  blow  Capt.  Taylor’s  brains  out  in  his 
own  house,  seizing  a  double-barreled  gun  belonging 


to  Capt.  Taylor.  Both  barrels  were  loaded,  but  for¬ 
tunately  there  were  no  caps  on.  Capt.  Taylor  has¬ 
tened  to  arm  himself,  but  fortunately  the  people  came 
to  the  rescue,  when  our  guests  were  marched  off".  It 
is  providential  that  there  was  not  a  tragedy  on  the 
spot.  Capt.  Taylor  has  the  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  they  regret  that  he  and  his  family  were 
exposed  to  the  mortifying  circumstances  of  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  affair.  Yours,  truly, 

Stars  and  Stripes. 

— Baltimore  American ,  February  24. 


A  Rebel  Song. — The  following  “  song,”  composed 
by  some  enthusiastic  rebel  soldier,  was  found  in  Fort 
Bartow,  Roanoke  Island.  It  is  written  on  a  half-sheet 
of  foolscap  paper : 

Sir  William  was  king  georges  son  to  the  north  the 
waryers  race  was  run  he  wore  A  star  all  on  his  breast 
to  show  you  a  sign  of  the  waryers  dress,  come  young 
ladies  will  you  list  and  go,  come  young  ladies  will 
you  list  and  go.  A  new  silk  dress  you  shall  put  on, 
to  follow  up  the  music  fife  and  drum,  the  drum  shall 
beat  and  the  fife  shall  play,  the  drum  shall  beat  and 
the  fife  shall  play  its  A  merry  lives  we’l  march  away. 

new  york.s  A  pretty  place, ;  and  so  is  Philadelphia 
the  streets  are  lined  with  doll,  bills  and  pretty  girls  a 
plenty. 

Come  my  love  com  go  with  me,  for  I  am  a  roveing 
dandy,  I,  ll  take  you  home  I’ll  treat  you  well,  I  11 
feed  you  on  sweet  candy,  where  coffee  grows  on  white 
oak  stump  and  the  rivers  flow  with  brandy,  and  little 
hills  are  lin’d  with  gold  and  the  girls  are  sweet  as 
candy. — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  February  27. 


MUNCHAUSENIANA. 

Frederick,  Md.,  Feb.  19. — On  Saturday  night,  at  a 
complimentary  dinner  tendered  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Faulkner,  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  that  gentleman,  in  a 
speech,  said  in  effect,  that  the  policy  of  secession,  as 
it  had  been  carried  out,  was  a  failure.  It  had  been 
accompanied  with  an  unnecessary  waste  of  life,  the 
best  blood  of  the  South,  and  immense  sacrifice  of'  pro¬ 
perty.  If  this  course  was  continued  in,  it  would  pile 
ruin  on  ruin.  The  public  sentiment  of  Western  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  opposed  to  it.  He  also  intimated  that  he 
had  no  affiliation  with  those  who  wished  the  present 
war  to  continue.  His  remarks  were  acquiesced  in  by 
the  large  audience  present,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but 
they  reflected  the  true  sentiments  of  nine  tenths  of 
the  people  of  the  upper  counties  of  the  Potomac. 

Reports  from  usually  reliable  sources  say  between 
three  and  four  hundred  of  the  Berkley  county  militia 
have  deserted  in  a  body,  and  are  en  route  to  cross  the 
Potomac  and  join  our  ranks. 


The  London  papers  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
published  the  following  monster  hoax,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Rumored  Confederate  Victory  at  Port  Royal”  : 

“  The  Asia  has  brought  intelligence  from  New-York 
of  a  battle  having  been  fought  on  the  twelfth  of  Janu¬ 
ary  on  the  main  land,  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal, 
between  Gen.  Lee’s  forces  and  the  Federal  troops,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter,  with  a  loss  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

“The  Washington  Government,  we  are  informed, 
had  taken  steps  to  suppress  the  news  of  this  reverse, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  reached  a  highly  respectable 
party  in  Liverpool,  through  a  private  channel.” 
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Nassau,  N.  P.,  Feb.  8. — The  Southern  schooner 
Louise  arrived  yesterday  from  Charleston,  and  reports 
that  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Burnside  had  failed, 
some  of  the  gunboats  having  been  driven  ashore  dur¬ 
ing  a  gale  at  North-Car olina,  and  seven  thousand  of  the 
troops  and  sailors  taken  prisoners. 

The  Federalists  are  said  to  have  suffered  another 
defeat  at  Bowling  Green,  three  thousand  having  been 
killed  and  five  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

The  small-pox  has  broken  out  in  Washington,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
Army  and  people  are  being  vaccinated,  but  vaccine 
matter  is  scarce. 

The  Federalists  have  gained  a  victory  over  a  large 
body  of  Confederates  at  Mill  Hill,  Kentucky. — Nassau 
Guardian ,  February  8. 


New-York,  Feb.  26. — We  are  well  assured  that  a 
proposition  from  the  rebel  leaders  for  a  new  compro¬ 
mise  has  been  submitted  to  our  Government,  and  that 
either  the  programme  or  its  substance  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  leading  Democrat  of  our  city.  The  object  of  the 
rebels  in  transmitting  it  to  him  we  presume  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  public  sentiment  in  its  behalf.  The 
gist  of  the  proposition  we  understand  to  run  thus : 

1.  An  armistice  for  a  specified  term,  with  a  view  to 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  differences. 

2.  A  Convention  of  the  States,  with  a  view  to  such 
a  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  will  induce 
the  slaveholding  rebels  to  condescend  to  govern  us  in 
the  future  on  terms  nearly  as  favorable  as  in  the  past. 

We  believe  this  is  all  for  a  beginning. — New-York 
Tribune ,  February  26. 

Nbw-England,  having  patiently  turned  cheek  after 
cheek  to  the  buffeting  of  Southern  arrogance,  cannot 
be  very  sei'iously  blamed  now  for  returning  the  com¬ 
pliment  with  its  gallant  Foote. —  Cincinnati  Gazette , 
February  27.  _ 

Death  of  a  Gallant  Soldier. — Among  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  fight  at  Fort  Donelson  is  the  following : 

A  private  in  the  Ninth  Illinois  regiment  was  shot 
through  the  arm  in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement 
at  Fort  Donelson,  which  paralyzed  it  for  a  moment. 
Leaving  the  ranks,  he  went  back  a  short  distance  to 
where  the  temporary  hospital  was  placed,  had  his  arm 
dressed,  and  returned  to  take  his  place.  Shortly 
afterward  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  which  pros¬ 
trated  him.  To  some  of  his  companions  who  came  up 
to  render  him  assistance,  he  remarked,  “I  guess  I 
can  manage  to  get  back,”  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
gun  he  once  more  limped  to  the  hospital.  Feeling 
considerably  better  after  his  wound  was  dressed,  he 
again  sought  his  regiment  and  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  While  in  a  stooping  position  as  a  skirmisher, 
a  ball  entered  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  and  passed 
lengthways  through  his  body.  Before  he  fell  head¬ 
long  to  the  ground,  four  or  five  other  balls  struck  him 
in  the  head,  literally  shattering  it  to  pieces  and  scat¬ 
tering  his  brains  in  every  direction. — Louisville  Jour¬ 
nal ,  February  26. 


PATRIOTIC  JERSEY  WOMEN. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  highly  respectable 
young  lady  of  Hightstown,  New-Jersey,  shows  the 
sympathy  there  felt  by  the  sex  for  those  soldiers  who 
have  risked  their  lives  in  the  present  war.  New-Jei-- 
sey  in  1862,  as  in  1776,  is  not  a  whit  behind  her  sister 
States  in  true  patriotic  feeling  and  love  for  the  Union. 


The  articles  contained  in  the  box  will  be  found  enu¬ 
merated  in  another  column. 

Hightstown,  February  24, 1SG2. 

J.  Swaim,  Esq.  :  Sir  :  You  will  find  inclosed  a  du¬ 
plicate  list  of  articles  contained  in  our  box,  which, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  we  have  this  day 
forwarded  to  your  laboratory  to  be  sent  by  you  to 
Missouri  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
great  need  existing  among  the  soldiers  of  the  West 
for  aid  of  this  description  has  stimulated  us  to  renewed 
effoi’ts  in  their  behalf,  and  if  we  can  only  hear  that  our 
box  has  been  of  some  little  service,  we  shall  be  fully 
repaid  for  our  labor  and  expense. 

Our  association  has  sent  several  boxes  to  the  Poto¬ 
mac,  but  we  resolved  that  this  one  should  go  where, 
from  recent  events,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  needed, 
and  the  appeal  in  your  newspapers  strengthened  our 
resolve ;  but  the  great  expense  of  freight  was  a  draw¬ 
back,  as  our  treasury  is  considerably  reduced  at  pre¬ 
sent.  We  trust,  however,  from  your  kind  offer,  that 
the  terms  will  be  made  as  easy  to  us  as  possible.  The 
weight  of  our  box,  as  given  at  the  railroad  depot  here, 
is  four  hundred  pounds. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Maggie  S.  Morrison. 

— Philadelphia  Press ,  February  27. 


Major  D.  H.  Hill,  who  was  captured  at  Roanoke,  is 
rather  a  remarkable  character.  He  has  written  one 
or  two  theological  works  of  some  note.  He  is  also  a 
mathematician.  The  youthful  rebels  are  allowed  to 
regale  themselves  at  school  with  Hill’s  Elements  of 
Algebra,  a  work  which  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  gallant  Southron.  One  would  think  it  rather  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  mathematical  instruction  such  a  fonn  as 
to  imbue  pupils  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  the 
North.  But  Hill  has  attempted  the  work,  and  has  dis¬ 
played  no  little  ingenuity  in  the  effort.  He  has  framed 
problems  beginning  in  the  following  style : 

“  A  Yankee  mixes  a  certain  quantity  of  wooden 
nutmegs,  which  cost  him  one  fourth  cent  apiece,  with 
a  quantity  of  real  nutmegs,  worth  four  cents  apiece,” 
etc. 

“  A  Northern  railroad  is  assessed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  damages  for  contusions  and 
broken  limbs  caused  by  a  collision  of  cars.” 

“  The  yeai'S  in  which  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  send  treasonable  messages  to  their 
respective  legislatures,  is  expressed  by  four  digits.” 

“The  field  of  battle  of  Buena  Vista  is  six  and  a 
half  miles  from  Saltillo.  Two  Indiana  volunteers  ran 
away  from  the  field  of  battle  at  the  same  time.” — 
Rhode  Island  Country  Journal ,  February  28. 

Col.  Wardrop’s  Sword. — Gen.  Hill,  captured  at 
Roanoke  Island,  has  a  sword  belonging  to  Col.  David 
W.  Wardrop,  of  the  Union  Coast  Guard.  The  sword, 
which  was  presented  to  Col.  Wardrop  by  his  friends 
while  he  was  a  captain,  and  is  inscribed  accordingly, 
was  loaned  to  Theodore  Winthrop,  and  was  taken  by 
Hill  at  Big  Bethel.  It  is  a  pity  that  Col.  Wardrop’s 
wish  to  have  a  hand  in  the  next  tussle  with  Hill  was 
not  gratified.  Several  companies  of  his  command 
were  engaged  in  the  affair. — Boston  Journal. 


WISDOM  AT  ROANOKE. 

A  couplet  slightly  changed  will  show 
Why  Burnside  lost  his  boastful  foe  ; 
“  He  that  is  Wise  can  run  away, 

And  live  to  fight  another  day.” 
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ONE  CONSOLATION. 

The  rebels  mourn  a  sad  defeat, 

That  might  have  been  completer : 
For  Burnside,  though  he  had  a.  fleet. 
Must  yield  to  Wise  as  fleeter  ! 


Confederate  Wags. — The  Cairo  (Ill.)  correspond¬ 
ence  abounds  in  such  incidents  as  the  following: 

Many  amusing  illustrations  of  rural  simplicity  were 
witnessed  among  the  prisoners.  A  newsboy  rushed 
on  board  the  T.  L.  Magill,  just  arrived  from  Donelson, 
vociferously  shouting:  “Here’s  yer  mornin’ papers.” 
A  stalwart  Tennesseean  shouted:  “Give  me  the  Ap¬ 
peal.”  He  really  believed  he  could  buy  the  Memphis 
and  New-Orleans  papers  at  Cairo,  and  when  told  they 
were  not  for  sale,  earnestly  remarked:  “Why, the  last 
time  I  was  here,  I  bought  all  our  papers  here.  Are 
ye  afeard  to  sell ’m?”  Another  individual  bought  a 
ten-cent  pie  from  a  poor  woman,  and  tendered  her  in 
payment  ten  dollars  in  confederate  scrip,  at  the  same 
time  stretching  forth  his  hand  for  nine  dollars  and 
ninety  cents  in  change.  The  pastry-merchant  declined 
the  proffered  “  bill when  the  Southerner  assured  her: 
“I  took  fur  good  as  gold.  It  passes  down  our  way 
right  enough.”  A  third  prisoner  having  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  wife,  got  a  Federal  officer  to  “  direct  it”  for 
him,  and  putting  a  Jeff.  Davis  postage-stamp  on  it,  re¬ 
quested  a  sentinel  to  mail  it  for  him. 


Spilling  Coffee. — A  correspondent  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which 
was  told  him  by  an  officer  of  Bushrod  Johnson’s  staff: 

On  Friday  morning,  the  fourteenth,  early,  heavy 
skirmishing  had  commenced  between  the  sharpshoot¬ 
ers,  while  Gen.  Johnson  and  his  aids  were  taking  their 
breakfast  from  two  barrel-heads  in  the  General’s  quar¬ 
ters.  Capt.  Moorman  does  not  drink  coffee  himself, 
but  he  filled  a  cup  and  passed  it  to  the  General.  While 
en  route  a  rifie-ball  took  off  the  base  of  the  cup  so 
nicely  as  not  to  disturb  the  superstructure,  spilling  the 
coffee,  while  the  General  took  the  empty  cup. 


Religious  Music  among  the  Soldiers.— A  letter  from 
Hatteras  Inlet  (N.  C.)  says:  The  New-England  troops 
excel  in  the  musical  faculty,  and  in  every  regiment 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  or  New-IIampshire, 
music-teachers  or  good  singers  abound,  and  many  an 
otherwise  tedious  evening  has  thus  been  beguiled  by 
the  elevating  influence  of  music.  In  this  respect  no 
regiment,  perhaps,  is  more  favored  than  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Twenty-third,  composed  chiefly  of  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Danvers  and  Boston  men.  Many  of  the 
officers  were  members  of  the  best  musical  societies, 
and  leaders  or  pillars  in  their  church  choirs  at  home. 
Could  their  friends  have  looked  in  upon  us  on  board 
of  the  Highlander,  during  many  of  the  boisterous 
nights  we  have  been  anchored  in  this  Sound,  while  the 
storm  howled  without,  they  might  have  heard : 

“Perhaps  Dundee’s  wild,  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name, 

Or  noble  Elgin  beat  the  heavenward  flame.” 

On  board  of  the  Huzzar,  which  carries  the  left  wing 
of  the  Twenty-third,  they  have  their  full  share  of  sweet 
singers,  and  a  very  excellent  band  of  music,  under  the 
lead  of  Henry  C.  Brown  of  Boston.  In  the  centre  of 
the  fleet,  which  covers  an  area  of  some  two  miles  of  the 
bay,  is  anchored  the  S.  R.  Spaulding,  the  present  flag¬ 
ship  of  Gen.  Burnside.  From  her  high  deck  he  can 
easily  survey  the  entire  fleet,  and  observe  all  that  is 
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going  on.  On  the  deck  of  one  or  two  vessels  near  us 
are  gathered  quiet  groups  of  soldiers,  and  the  sublime 
strains  of  “  Old  Hundred”  which  float  across  the  waters, 
human  voices  mingling  with  the  bands,  testify  that 
they  are  engaged  in  religious  worship.  To  many  of 
these  brave  and  earnest  men  it  will  be,  perhaps,  their 
last  Sabbath  on  earth. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ZOLLICOFFER. 

The  spirit  of  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer  wrote  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
medium,  Lucretia  Russell. 

He  lay  upon  the  battle-field, 

His  lips  gave  not  a  sound, 

He  fought  with  brave  and  manly  aid 
When  on  the  battle  ground. 

His  aged  mother  bent  her  knee 
In  one  most  fervent  sound, 

He  lay  there — looked  like  marble  white — 
With  mourning  friends  around. 

Brave  Zollicoffer  called  his  men, 

I’m  dying,  men,  cried  he, 

And  from  this  day  for  evermore, 

I  never  shall  happy  be. 

Tell  my  mother  not  to  weep  for  me, 

Nor  give  one  lingering  sigh, 

For  when  I  fell  from  off  my  horse 
I  never  flinched  to  die. 

Another  General  gave  command, 

I  could  not  hear  that  sound, 

But  off  they  ran  and  left  me  there 
Dead — lifeless  on  the  ground. 

— Louisville  Journal ,  February  10. 


A  Brilliant  Charge. — The  most  brilliant  charge 
in  the  entire  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  was  that  of  the 
Second  and  Fourth  Iowa,  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  Indiana,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  C.  F. 
Smith,  who  led  them  in  person,  amid  a  storm  of  balls 
and  bullets,  and  cheered  them  through  all  the  terrible 
strife. 

He  even  rode  his  horse  upon  the  breastworks,  and 
for  fifteen  minutes  exposed  himself  as  a  target  to  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  the  passing  messengers  of  death."  That  he 
was  not  killed  or  wounded  is  something  marvellous, 
for  the  brave  soldiers  were  falling  all  around  him. — 
Boston  Traveller ,  February  24. 


THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL. 

Richmond ,  Fa.,  February  28. — It  was  observed 
yesterday  morning,  that  the  walls  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  were  scrawled  over  with  inflammatory  and 
treasonable  mottoes.  The  circumstance  attracted  but 
little  attention  at  first,  as  the  chalked  letters  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  amusement  of  some  idlers.  On  fur¬ 
ther  examination,  however,  it  was  found  that  these 
mottoes  were  displayed  all  over  the  city,  with  a  system 
and  consistency  that  showed  that  there  were  purpose 
and  organization  in  this  appeal  to  the  multitude.  The 
following  are  some  of  these  mottoes ;  they  are  written 
in  large  and  singularly  well-formed  letters,  at  different 
points  in  the  city,  extending  even  to  the  suburbs  on 
Church  Hill,  and  show  a  literary  merit  that  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  ascribed  to  the  blackguard,  and  is  seldom  found 
in  mere  rowdy  scrawls  on  the  street-corners : 

“ Nationals ,  to  the  rescue!" 
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u  Nationals,  arise  and  gird  on  your  strength  /” 

“  Unionists  !  it  is  time  to  assert  your  rights  /” 

“  Too  many  stars  on  the  flag  /” 

“  The  Scorpion  of  Secession — it  has  stung  itself 1” 

“  The  South — the  land  of  the  white  man." 

“  The  Northern  advance — it  is  the  tread  of  the  free¬ 
man etc. 

We  candidly  believe  that  these  devices,  appearing 
in  different  parts  of  Richmond,  and  betraying  a  singu¬ 
lar  unity  of  design,  was  the  work  of  traitors  in  our 
midst.  Without  any  police  worth  the  name,  and  with 
traitors  scrawling  their  appeals  in  the  most  public 
places  of  the  city,  while  Mr.  Mayo’s  night-watchmen 
are  snoring  in  the  doorways  of  houses,  the  time  has 
come  for  our  citizens  to  wake  up  to  their  situation, 
and  to  establish  at  once  a  Vigilance  Committee  for 
their  protection  against  the  spies,  incendiaries  and  as¬ 
sassins  who  are  lying  in  wait,  perhaps  only  for  the 
next  disastrous  turn  in  our  affairs.  Every  man  and 
woman  too,  (for  there  are  Union  brawlers  and  adven¬ 
turers  in  petticoats  as  well  as  in  breeches,)  who  utters 
treasonable  sentiments  should  be  held  to  instant  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  villain  who  should  be  found 
making  an  inflammatory  appeal  like  those  referred  to 
above,  should  be  shot  dead  in  his  tracks.  Such  retri¬ 
bution  would  be  mercy  in  the  end.  A  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  at  present  is  demanded  by  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  and  precious  interests  of  society ;  it  is  demanded 
for  safety ;  terror  must  be  struck  in  the  minds  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  agents  and  emissaries  in  Richmond,  and  treason 
must  be  reduced  by  prompt  measures  before  the  debt 
of  vengeance  becomes  too  large  and  too  terrible,  and 
the  blood  of  hundreds  is  demanded  at  our  hands. — 
Richmond  Examiner ,  February  28. 


Incidents  of  the  Paintville  Battle. — A  body  of 
the  enemy  was  posted  on  a  commanding  hill,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  Fourteenth 
Kentucky  volunteered  for  the  service,  as  they  knew 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Said  Col.  Garfield :  “  Go  in, 
boys ;  give  them - Hail  Columbia  /” 

The  hill  was  cleared,  and  soon  the  reserve  of  the 
brigade  came  in  at  a  double-quick.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them,  Col.  Garfield  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  flung  it  up 
in  the  air,  where  it  lodged  in  a  tree  out  of  reach.  The 
men  threw  up  their  caps  with  a  wild  shout,  and  rushed 
at  the  enemy,  Col.  Garfield,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  leading 
the  way. 

As  the  Federal  troops  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a 
rebel  officer  shouted  in  surprise :  “  Why,  how  many  of 
you  are  there?”  “Twenty-five  thousand  men,  d  —  n 
you,”  yelled  a  Kentucky  Union  officer,  rushing  at  the 
rebel.  In  an  instant  the  rebels  broke  and  ran  in  utter 
confusion. 

Several  instances  of  personal  daring  and  coolness 
are  related.  A  member  of  Capt.  Bushnell’s  company 
in  the  Forty-second,  was  about  to  bite  a  cartridge  when 
a  musket  -  ball  struck  the  cartridge  from  his  fingers. 
Coolly  facing  the  direction  from  which  the  shot  came, 
he  took  out  another  cartridge  and  exclaimed:  “You 
can’t  do  that  again,  old  fellow.” — Cleveland  Herald, 
January  16. 


The  Roll  of  “  Infamy.” — The  Richmond  Express 
says  :  Resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the  South- 
Carolina  Legislature,  recording  as  infamous,  for  the 
execration  of  posterity,  the  names  of  Wm.  Bradford 
Shubrick,  Cornelius  Stribling,  Captains  in  the  United 
States  Navy;  Percival  Drayton,  Henry  K.  Hoff,  John 


J.  Missroon,  Chas.  Steedman,  Ed.  Middleton,  Henry 
Lorando,  Commanders  in  the  United  States  Navy'; 
Henry  C.  Flagg,  John  F.  Hammond,  C.  S.  Lovell, 
United  States  Army.  These  men  still  claim  to  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  South-Carolina. 


Boston,  Mass.,  has  furnished  two  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  -  eight  commissioned  officers  for  the  war,  since 
April  fifteenth,  1861. — N.  Y.  World,  January  20. 


The  Nashville  Banner  says  that  Captain  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  son  of  the  great  Presbyterian  divine  — 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge — is  a  candidate  in  the 
Eleventh  district  of  Kentucky,  for  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  father  and  the  son,  in  this 
instance,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other — the 
old  man  being  for  Lincoln,  while  the  son  is  for  Jeff. 
Davis. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Fellow  Citizens  and  Brethren:  Through  a  san¬ 
guine  love  for  the  welfare  of  my  beloved  Virginia,  and 
feeling  that  there  is  not  enough  of  true  patriotism  in 
our  State  Convention  now  assembled,  to  direct  our  lit¬ 
tle  bark,  Virginia,  into  a  proper  port,  I,  an  humble 
and  an  illiterate  farmer  of  Prince  George,  will  venture 
a  few  suggestions  which,  I  hope,  will  be  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  them,  by  way  of  showing  them  what  they 
are  through  their  self-love,  and  what  they  should  be 
through  pure  philanthropy  and  true  patriotism.  I  will 
premise  by  saying  that  most  men  at  this  day  are  so 
fond  of  worldly  honor  and  popular  favor,  that  many 
of  them  would  almost  sacrifice  their  country  and  their 
God  to  obtain  them;  hence  an  envy  and  a  jealousy 
have  sprung  up  in  the  human  family  which  choke 
every  thing  calculated  to  benefit  us  as  a  people.  It 
really  seems  to  me  that  if  our  Lord  and  Saviour  were 
to  descend  and  to  go  into  that  Convention  and  offer  a 
series  of  resolutions  as  pure  and  as  immaculate  as  the 
driven  snow  of  heaven,  there  would  be  some  one  pre¬ 
sumptuous  enough  to  rise  from  his  seat  and  offer  an 
amendment.  We  have  too  many  would-be  smart  men; 
they  have  ruined  our  country  by  making  a  grand  dis¬ 
play  of  their  acquired  folly,  at  a  cost  of  from  four  to 
eight  dollars  per  day  to  our  State  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  I,  for  one,  am  tired  of  such  a  useless  tax,  and 
will  now  suggest  a  form  of  government  which  will  rid 
the  people  of  it  and  them.  I  propose  that  Virginia 
forthwith  declare  herself  independent  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  then  that  every  county  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  declare  itself  independent  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  —  each  county  taking  care  of  itself ;  every 
county  will  be  taken  care  of.  Justice  being  the  law, 
and  magistrates  enforcing  it,  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
learned  ignoramuses  to  legislate  for  us. 

By  throwing  open  our  ports  we  should  make  friends 
of  the  world,  and  have  no  need  of  standing  armies, 
nor  Old  Abe  as  President. 

Our  postal  affairs  can  be  much  better  conducted  by 
express  companies,  on  the  insurance  principle. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

L.  L.  Lee, 

Eden,  April  9, 1861.  Of  Prince  George  County,  Ya. 

P.  S. — Let  him  that  is  opposed  to  me  challenge  for 
debate ; 

Those  that  take  sides  with  me  will  promulgate. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 

FLIGHT  OF  DOODLES. 

The  following  was  found  in  the  camp  of  the  First  Texas  Regi¬ 
ment,  by  a  member  of  Co.  G,  First  Massachusetts  Regiment. 

I  come  from  old  Manassa,  with  a  pocket  full  of  fun— 

I  killed  forty  Yankees  with  a  single-barreled  gun  ; 

It  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you  or  I 
Big  Yankee,  Little  Yankee,  all  run  or  die. 

I  saw  all  the  Yankees  at  Bull  Run, 

They  fought  like  the  devil  when  the  battle  first  begun. 
But  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
or  I, 

They  took  to  their  heels,  boys,  and  you  ought  to  see 
’em  fly. 

I  saw  old  Fuss  and  Feathers  Scott,  twenty  miles  away, 
His  horses  stuck  up  their  ears,  and  you  ought  to  hear 
’em  neigh, 

But  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Old  Scott  fled  like  the  devil,  boys,  root,  hog,  or  die. 

I  then  saw  a  “  Tiger,”  from  the  old  Crescent  City, 

He  cut  down  the  Yankees  without  any  pity — 

Oh !  it  don’t  make  a  diff-a-bitterence  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

We  whipped  the  Yankee  boys  and  made  the  boobies 
cry. 

I  saw  South-Carolina,  the  first  in  the  cause, 

Shake  the  dirty  T  ankees  till  she  broke  all  their  jaws _ 

Oh  !  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

South-Carolina  give  ’em  h  — 11,  boys,  root,  hog,  or  die. 

I  saw  old  Virginia,  standing  firm  and  true, 

She  fought  mighty  hard  to  whip  the  dirty  crew _ 

Oh  !  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Old  Virginia’s  blood  and  thunder,  boys,  root  hog,  or 
die. 

I  saw  old  Georgia,  the  next  in  the  van, 

She  cut  down  the  Yankees  almost  to  a  man — 

Oh !  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Georgia’s  sum  in  a  fight,  boys,  root,  hog,  or  die. 

I  saw  Alabama  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 

She  stood  like  a  giant  in  the  contest  so  warm — 

Oh  !  it  don  t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Alabama  fought  the  Yankees,  boys,  till  the  last  one 
did  fly. 

I  saw  Texas  go  in  with  a  smile, 

But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  she  made  the  Yankees  bile — 
Oh  !  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Texas  is  the  devil,  boys,  root,  hog,  or  die. 

I  saw  North-Carolina  in  the  deepest  of  the  battle, 

She  knocked  down  the  Yankees  and  made  their  bones 
rattle — 

Oh  1  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

North-Carolina’s  got  the  grit,  boys,  root,  hog,  or  die. 

Old  Florida  came  in  with  a  terrible  shout, 

She  frightened  all  the  Yankees  till  their  eyes  stuck 
out — 

Oh  !  it  don’t  make  a  niff-a-stifference  to  neither  you 
nor  I, 

Florida’s  death  on  Yankees,  root,  hog,  or  die. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  EXILE. 

Air  —  **  Dixie." 

Oh  !  here  I  am  in  the  land  of  cotton, 

The  flag  once  honored  is  now  forgotten ; 

Fight  away,  fight  away,  fight  away  for  Dixie’s 
land. 

But  here  I  stand  for  Dixie  dear, 

To  fight  for  freedom,  without  fear ; 

Fight  away,  fight  away,  fight  away  for  Dixie’s 
land. 

Chorus. 

For  Dixie’s  land  I’ll  take  my  stand, 

To  live  or  die  for  Dixie’s  land. 

Fight  away,  fight  away,  fight  away  for  Dixie’s 
land.  \ 

Oh  !  have  you  heard  the  latest  news, 

Of  Lincoln  and  his  kangaroos  ; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

His  minions  they  would  now  oppress  us, 

V  ith  war  and  bloodshed  they’d  distress  us ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Abe  Lincoln  tore  through  Baltimore, 

In  a  baggage-car  with  fastened  door ; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

And  left  his  wife  alas  !  alack  ! 

To  perish  on  the  railroad  track  ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Abe  Lincoln  is  the  President, 

He’ll  wish  his  days  in  Springfield  spent; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

W e’ll  show  him  that  Old  Scott’s  a  fool, 

We’ll  never  submit  to  Yankee  rule  1  ’ 

Fight  away,  etc. 

At  first  our  States  were  only  seven, 

But  now  we  number  stars  eleven  ; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Brave  old  Missouri  shall  be  ours, 

Despite  old  Lincoln’s  Northern  powers  ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

We  have  no  ships,  we  have  no  navies, 

But  mighty  faith  in  the  great  Jeff.  Davis  • 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Due  honor  too  we  will  award, 

To  gallant  Bragg  and  Beauregard ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Abe’s  proclamation  in  a  twinkle, 

Stirred  up  the  blood  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  • 

Fight  away,  etc.  ’ 

Jeff'  Davis’  answer  was  short  and  curt 
“Fort  Sumter’s  taken,  and  ‘nobody’s  hurt!’” 
Fight  away,  etc. 

We  hear  the  words  of  this  same  ditty, 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Mississippi ; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

In  the  land  of  flowers  hot  and  sandy, 

From  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Rio  Grande  ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

The  ladies  cheer  with  heart  and  hand, 

The  men  who  fight  for  Dixie’s  land  ; 

Fight  away,  etc. 

The  “  Stars  and  Bars  ”  are  waving  o’er  us, 

And  Independence  is  before  us  ! 

Fight  away,  etc. 

Martixsucro,  Va.,  Dec.  10, 1861.  b. 
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YANKEE  YANDALS. 

•  Air — “Gay  ansi  Ilappy." 

The  Northern  Abolition  vandals, 

Who  have  come  to  free  the  slave, 

Will  meet  their  doom  in  “  Old  Virginny,” 
Where  they  all  will  get  a  grave. 

Chorus. 

So  let  the  Yankees  say  what  they  will, 

W e’ll  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still, 

Love  and  fight  for,  love  and  fight  for, 

We’ll  love  and  fight  for  Dixie  still. 

They  started  for  Manassas  Junction, 

With  an  army  full  of  fight, 

But  they  caught  a  Southern  tartar, 

And  they  took  a  bully  flight. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

1  Old  Fuss  and  Feathers  ”  could  not  save  them, 
All  their  boasting  was  in  vain, 

Before  the  Southern  steel  they  cowered, 

And  their  bodies  strewed  the  plain. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

The  “Maryland  Line”  was  there  as  ever, 
With  their  battle-shout  and  blade, 

They  shed  new  lustre  on  their  mother, 

When  that  final  charge  they  made. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Old  Abe  may  make  another  effort, 

For  to  take  his  onward  way, 

But  his  legions  then  as  ever, 

Will  be  forced  to  run  away. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Brave  Jeff,  and  glorious  Beauregard, 

With  dashing  Johnston,  noble,  true, 

Will  meet  their  hireling  hosts  again, 

And  scatter  them  like  morning  dew. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

When  the  Ilessian  horde  is  driven, 

O’er  Potomac’s  classic  flood, 

The  pulses  of  a  new-born  freedom, 

Then  will  stir  old  Maryland’s  blood. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

From  the  lofty  Alleghanies, 

To  old  Worcester’s  sea-washed  shore, 

Her  sons  will  come  to  greet  the  victors, 

There  in  good  old  Baltimore. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Then  with  voices  light  and  gladsome, 

We  will  swell  the  choral  strain, 

Telling  that  our  dear  old  mother, 

Glorious  Maryland’s  free  again. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

Then  we’ll  crown  our  warrior  chieftains, 

Who  have  led  us  in  the  fight, 

And  have  brought  the  South  in  triumph, 
Through  dread  danger’s  troubled  night. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 

And  the  brave  who  nobly  perished, 

Struggling  in  the  bloody  fray, 

We’ll  weave  a  wreath  of  fadeless  laurel, 

For  their  glorious  memory. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 


O’er  their  graves  the  Southern  maidens, 
From  sea-shore  to  mountain  grot, 

Will  plant  the  smiling  rose  of  beauty, 
And  the  sweet  forget-me-not. 

So  let  the  Yankees,  etc. 


“  CALL  ALL  1  CALL  ALL !  ” 

BY  “  GEORGIA.” 

Whoop !  the  Doodles  have  broken  loose, 
Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce ! 

Lice  of  Egypt,  a  hungry  pack, 

After  ’em,  boys,  and  drive  ’em  back. 

Bull-dog,  terrier,  cur  and  fice, 

Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice ; 

Worry  ’em,  bite  ’em,  scratch  and  tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 

Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  under, 
Tennessee  is  split  asunder, 

Alabama  awaits  attack, 

And  Georgia  bristles  up  her  back. 

Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on, 

Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 

Long  as  an  ape’s  from  Illinois  ! 

Want  a  weapon?  Gather  a  brick  ! 

Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick, 

Anything  with  a  blade  or  but, 

Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut. 

Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or  keen ! 

Any  sort  of  slaying  machine  ! 

Anything  with  a  willing  mind, 

And  the  steady  arm  of  a  man  behind. 

Want  a  weapon?  Why,  capture  one  ! 

Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun, 

Belt  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new, 

Kill  a  Doodle  and  capture  two  ! 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  sire  ! 

All,  call  all !  to  the  feast  of  fire  ! 

Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave, 

A  common  triumph,  or  a  single  grave. 

— Rockingham ,  Va.,  Register. 


A  Scouting  Adventure. — The  following  account  of 
the  capture  of  Brig. -Gen.  Price,  and  other  rebel  offi¬ 
cers,  is  from  an  authentic  source,  and  corrects  some 
errors  in  the  statement  heretofore  published. 

On  Saturday,  Capt.  J.  D.  Thompson,  our  Acting  Ma¬ 
jor,  with  parts  of  four  companies  of  the  First  Iowa 
cavalry,  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and 
parts  of  two  companies  of  the  Sixth  Iowa  Infantry  un¬ 
der  Capt.  Stubbs,  started  from  Sedalia  in  pursuit  of 
some  five  hundred  rebels,  who  were  making  their  way 
to  join  the  main  body  under  Price.  Starting  at  sun¬ 
down  toward  Clinton,  they  learned  about  midnight 
that  the  rebels  instead  of  coming  to  that  place  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  road  toward  Belmont,  and  therefore  the  com¬ 
mand  changed  its  course,  and  moved  down  on  the 
Warsaw  road.  When  within  eight  miles  of  Warsaw, 
Major  Thompson  learned  that  they  had  been  crossing 
their  forces  over  the  Osage  during  the  evening.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  column  forward  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  when  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  came 
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upon  their  pickets,  which,  after  a  short  skirmish,  were 
driven  in,  and  chased  at  a  smart  gallop  into  the  town 
in  time  .to  intercept  the  prisoners  named.  The  infan¬ 
try  coming  up  a  half  an  hour  afterward  were  posted  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight 
fired  upon  their  camp,  wounding  two  or  three,  when 
the  rest  of  the  rebels  broke  and  fled.  Major  Thomp¬ 
son,  being  unable  to  cross  the  river  in  time  to  make  a 
successful  pursuit,  returned  to  Sedalia  with  his  prison¬ 
ers,  whom  he  brought  to  St.  Louis  on  Thursday,  on 
their  way  to  Alton.  They  were  Brig.-Gen.  Price,  Col. 
C.  Dorsey,  Major  Cross,  and  Capt.  Inge. — Louisville 
Journal,  February  26. 


Hiding  behind  a  Tree.  — There  is  a  rebel  General 
named  Blanchard  at  Norfolk.  He  issued  the  following 
order,  under  date  of  February  nineteenth : 

No  drill  is  needed  for  a  hunter  to  get  behind  a  tree 
and  hit  his  mark,  and  if  every  man  will  shoot  only 
when  he  is  sure  to  kill  an  enemy,  he  will  do  good  ser¬ 
vice.  If  the  men  have  no  shot-guns,  let  them  take 
axes  and  spades,  and  obstruct  the  roads  and  rivers, 
under  the  direction  of  their  officers.  Be  of  good 
heart,  and  let  our  righteous  cause  make  us  strong,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  which  we  must  all  ask,  we 
will  drive  back  the  foe.  Albert  G.  Blanchard, 

Brig.-Gen.  P.  A.  C.  S.,  Commanding  Third  Brigade. 


MAKING  WAR  IN  DEAD  EARNEST. 


Cairo,  February  14,  1862. 

The  following  facts  and  correspondence  show  the 
exasperated  nature  of  the  war  in  these  parts  Soon 
the  cry  will  be :  “  No  quarter !  ” 

Col.  Kellogg,  commanding  at  Cape  Girardeau,  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Acting  Brig.-Gen.  Paine,  at  Cairo,  thus : 

i  esteiday  (lebruary  eighth)  several  companies  of 
our  cavalry,  with  one  company  of  Ross’s  infantry 
scoured  the  country  west,  bringing  in  fifty  prisoners! 
Our  cavalry  also  encountered  a  large  force  of  rebel 
cavalry,  fifteen  miles  below  Bloomfield.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  routing  them,  killing  seven,  wounding  many 
and  taking  twenty  prisoners.  We  had  two  missing 
and  one  wounded.  They  found  five  bodies,  known  to 
be  Lnion  men,  murdered.  W.  P.  Kellogg 

“  Gen.  E.  A.  Paine,  “  C°l0neI  Com“andin^ 

“  Commanding,  Cairo.” 


GENERAL  PAINE’S  REPLY. 

“  Col.  Kellogg,  Commanding ,  Cage  Girardeau  ; 

“  Hang  one  of  the  rebel  cavalry  for  each  Union  man 
murdered  ;  and,  after  this,  two  for  each.  Continue  to 
scout,  capture ,  and  kill.  E.  A.  Paine 

,  “Brigadier-General  Commanding. 

“  Cairo,  February  8.” 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  delivered  a 
lecture  in  that  city  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  words, 
in  which  many  curious  facts  were  developed,  among 
which  were  that  the  word  Davis  means,  “  God  with 
us,”  and  that  Lincoln ,  when  subjected  to  etymological 
analysis,  means,  “on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.” 


Gratitude  on  the  Battle-Field. — A  Fort  Donel- 
son  correspondent  writes  that  in  the  terrible  engage¬ 
ment  there,  an  orderly  sergeant  seeing  a  rebel  point  a 
rifle  at  the  captain  of  his  company,  he  threw  himself 
before  his  beloved  officer,  received  the  bullet  in  his 
breast,  and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had 
saved.  The  brave  fellow  had  been  reared  and  very 
generously  treated  by  the  captain’s  father,  and  had  de¬ 
clared  when  enlisting  that  he  would  be  happy  to  die 
to  save  the  life  of  his  benefactor’s  son.  The  affection 
shown  each  other  by  Damon  and  Pythias  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  this  nameless  soldier. 


Among  the  rebels  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Don- 
elson,  was  Dabney  Carr  Harrison,  who  commanded  a 
company  from  Hanover  County,  Va.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  struggle  of  Saturday,  and  was  carried  on  board 
a  steamboat  and  died  on  his  way  to  Clarksville.  Al¬ 
luding  to  his  death,  the  Lynchburgh  Virginian  says : 

“He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Peyton  Harrison,  of 
Cumberland,  and  was  himself  a  minister  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  He  was  chaplain  for  two  years  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  for  some  months  tem¬ 
porarily  in  charge  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
this  city.  The  war  found  him  in  charge  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  in  Hanover  County.  Impelled  by  a  lofty  patri¬ 
otism,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  enter  the  army.  He 
was  chosen  chaplain  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  soon 
showed  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  soldier.  He  was 
a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest  order ;  a  man  of 
education,  fine  intelligence,  genial  disposition  and  pol¬ 
ished  manners.  His  brother,  a  gallant  young  officer, 
and  three  first  cousins,  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ma¬ 
nassas.” 


That’s  laconic  and  specific.  Had  this  policy  been 
pursued  from  the  start,  rebels  would  have  been  scarce 
in  Missouri.  I  hope  Gen.  Hitchcock,  Gen.  Paine’s 
successor,  will  act  out  the  example  of  General  now 
Colonel  Paine. — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


Presentation  to  Mrs.  Eversol. — On  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  February,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Capt.  Ben! 
Sousley,  in  behalf  of  the  Alton  Packet  Company,  pre! 
sented  to  the  heroic  and  loyal  Mrs.  Eversol  the’  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars,  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
courage,  humanity  and  patriotism,  in  recently  savins 
the  passengers  of  the  steamboat  City  of  Alton  from 
being  captured  by  Jeff.  Thompson’s  marauding  band. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  the  boat  was  approach! 
ing  the  shore  where  the  enemy  waited  to  seize  her 
Mrs.  Eversol  ran  to  the  levee,  and  by  her  exclamations 
and  gesticulations  warned  those  on  'board  of  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  enabled  them  to  escape.  The  handsome  tes¬ 
timonial  to  her  merit  was  richly  deserved,  but  a  richer 
one  is  assured  to  her  in  the  memories  of  her  country¬ 
men  and  countrywomen. 

Captain  Sousley  subsequently  received  from  Mrs. 
Eversol  the  following  modest  and  appropriate  note : 

“  Commerce,  Mo.,  February  5th. 

J.  J.  Mitchell,  President  jCton  Packet  Company  ‘ 

“  Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me,  through  you,  to  tender  to 
the  members  of  your  Company  my  thanks  for  the  un¬ 
merited  token  of  respect  which  they  were  pleased  to 
convey  to  me  through  the  hands  of  Capt.  Sousley,  and 
received  by  me  to-day.  In  reply  to  their  earnest  so¬ 
licitations  to  visit  St.  Louis  and  Alton,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so  when  the 
weather  and  travelling  are  pleasant;  although  I  would 
again  assure  them  that  in  any  part  I  might  have  taken 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  lives  of  my  fellow-beings  and  their  pro¬ 
perty,  I  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  a  loyal  heart. 

“With  my  kindest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  members  of  your  Company  and  your¬ 
self.  I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

“Sarah  L.  Eversol.” 

— Missouri  Democrat ,  February  10. 
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A  Patriotic  Clergyman.  —  John  P.  Bruce,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Journal ,  writes  thus  to 
his  paper : 

“I  travelled,  in  coming  here,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox,  of  Chicago,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  had  been  to  St.  Louis,  and  bought  one 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  that  originally  cost 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars,  for  thirty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  He  intends  to  have  a  purely  Union 
church.  The  flag  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  church,  and  service  will  be 
opened  regularly  by  singing  ‘  Hail  Columbia,’  and 
close  with  the  ‘Star-Spangled  Banner.’  Another 
feature  in  this  new  church  will  be,  that  in  addition  to 
the  usual  questions  asked  at  the  altar,  of  those  who 
desire  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church,  will  be: 
‘Are  you  for  the  Union,  and  have  you  always  been 
true  to  the  flag?’  If  these  questions  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  affirmatively,  the  applicant  is  rejected,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  truly  penitent  the  poor  sinner  may  be.  Dr. 
Cox  is  rather  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  room  in 
heaven  for  those  who  do  not  love  this  glorious  Union, 
and  who  have  rebelled  against  the  best  government 
in  the  world  without  a  cause.  The  Doctor  is  an  ener¬ 
getic,  able  preacher,  and  will  visit  St.  Joseph  before 
long.” 


The  Rebel  Retreat  from  Mill  Spring. — In  the 
course  of  a  eulogistic  notice  of  Capt.  C.  C.  Spiller,  the 
Republican  Banner  gives  the  following  particulars  of 
the  rebel  retreat  from  Mill  Spring : 

“The  Noble  Ellis  was  at  Gainsboro  ;  three  ineffect¬ 
ual  attempts  had  been  made  to  take  her  up  the  river, 
to  where  our  army  was.  Finally  Captain  Spiller  was 
ordered  to  bring  the  boat ;  it  was  executed.  Before 
the  fight,  he  asked  permission  to  lead  his  company, 
but  General  Zollicoffer  ordered  him  to  remain  at  the 
river,  in  charge  of  operations  there.  The  battle  was 
fought,  and  our  army  driven  back  to  the  river,  where 
a  successful  and  skilful  crossing  alone  could  have 
saved  it  from  utter  ruin.  Spiller  was  the  man  for  the 
post  —  the  world  could  not  have  furnished  a  better. 
The  crossing  began  at  three  o’clock  p.m.  One  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries  opened  on  the  boat,  and  the  fire  was 
incessant  until  dark.  The  steamer  was  run  all  night. 
At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  were  yet  to  cross,  the  captain  and 
pilot  left.  It  was  understood  that  the  engineer  would 
leave  her  the  next  trip,  and  Spiller  sent  for  Dick  Fields, 
then  one  of  his  cavalry  company,  but  formerly  an  en¬ 
gineer  on  one  of  his  Tennessee  river-boats.  Spiller 
knew  Dick — together  they  had  braved  danger  before 
that  on  the  water.  Sure  enough,  the  engineer  and 
deck-hands  quit  the  boat,  Dick  took  his  place,  and  the 
boat  was  manned  from  the  company.  At  daylight  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  last  man  was  over.  During 
the  night  the  enemy  had  placed  a  Parrott  gun  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  earliest  dawn  the  firing  began.  The 
first  shell  fell  short  but  a  few  yards,  the  third  passed 
through  the  chimney,  and  exploded  over  the  wheel, 
scattering  its  fragments  in  every  direction.  Now  that 
the  troops  were  over,  and  all  the  horses  that  could  be 
saved,  were  saved,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  Noble 
Ellis.  Spiller’s  company  were  near  by;  they  had 
been  ordered  to  fall  back  out  of  range  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  but  they  would  not ;  their  Captain,  whom  they 
loved,  was  at  his  post,  and  they  would  not  leave  him. 
As  the  flames  spread  over  the  boat,  and  told  that  the 
army  had  crossed,  and  that  all  chance  of  pursuit  was 


gone,  the  gallant  Spiller,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
moved  away  to  aid  the  retreating  forces.  But  three 
of  his  men  left  him.” — N.  Y.  Times ,  March  2. 


A  Distinguished  Duel  occurred  on  the  battle-field 
of  Fort  Donelson,  between  one  of  Col.  Birge’s  sharp¬ 
shooters,  and  a  crack-shot  inside  the  enemy’s  fortifi¬ 
cations.  Both  fired  accurately,  but  both  concealed 
their  persons  as  much  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to 
deceive  each  other  by  putting  their  hats  on  their  ram¬ 
rods,  and  thrusting  their  coats  from  behind  the  forti¬ 
fications  or  the  trees.  Whatever  was  exposed,  almost 
invariably  received  a  bullet;  but  the  two  were  so 
wary  and  skilful,  that  it ;  seemed  they  might  fire  un¬ 
til  doomsday  without  danger  to  either.  About  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  rebel,  forgetful 
of  prudence,  thrust  his  head  over  the  breastworks, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  as  his  enemy  had  not  fired  for  five 
minutes,  that  he  might  be  dead.  The  movement  was 
fatal.  His  head  was  not  exposed  five  seconds,  but  in 
that  brief  period  the  sharpshooter’s  ball  passed  into 
the  rebel’s  brain,  and  stretched  him  out  a  corpse,  be¬ 
fore  the  unfortunate  fellow  had  been  able  to  determine 
where  his  enemy  was  lurking,  or  by  whose  hand  he 
was  destined  to  fall. — Philadelphia  Bulletin ,  March  3. 


A  Patriotic  Family. — Judge  S.  A.  Foot,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  has  three  sons  in  the  war,  battling  for  the 
Union.  The  eldest,  John,  is  captain  of  company  I, 
Second  Minnesota,  and  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight 
near  Somerset.  The  whole  regiment  was  compliment¬ 
ed  by  their  commander,  for  their  gallantry  “during 
the  severe  and  close  engagement  in  which' they  took 
part.” 

The  second  son,  Samuel  C.,  is  master’s  mate  on 
board  the  gunboat  Stars  and  Stripes,  flag-ship  of  the 
second  naval  division  in  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island. 
He  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  signal-officer 
during  the  fight — a  position  requiring  great  coolness 
and  courage. 

The  third  son,  Alfred,  went  out  with  the  famous 
Seventh  regiment,  on  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  regular  infantry.  He  is  fully  imbued  with  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  his  brothers.  It  is  an  honor  to  be 
the  father  of  such  sons. — N.  Y  Commercial ,  March  4. 


A  Provost-Marshal  in  Trouble. — Some  ludicrous 
incidents  are  told  of  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  rebel 
Provost-Marshal  and  Military  Board  of  Hopkinsville 
on  the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Henry.  The 
rebel  postmaster,  R.  B.  Lander,  started  out  on  foot, 
trudging  through  the  deep  mud  and  tremendous  tor¬ 
rent  of  rain  to  Clarksville.  Thos.  Bryan,  one  of  the 
rebel  Military  Board,  went  around  bidding  his  secesh 
friends  a  final  good-by,  and  crying  and  blubbering 
like  a  spanked  child.  The  Provost-Marshal,  Dr.  Row¬ 
land,  however,  was  the  most  luckless  fellow.  He  had 
been  particularly  tyrannical  and  insulting  to  the  Union 
men,  and  was  iai  the  habit  of  compelling  old  men  to 
take  the  oath  vf  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy,  before  he  would  give  them  a  pass.  On  hearing 
of  the  rebel  reverse,  he  fled  to  Clarksville,  and  took  a 
boat  to  Nashville;  but  while  on  the  boat  he  insulted 
the  clerk,  and,  about  midnight,  in  a  torrent  of  rain, 
was  set  ashore,  with  his  trunks,  in  the  woods,  and  left 
to  his  own  pleasant  reflections. — Louisville  Journal , 
March  4. 
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A  Degenerate  Son.  — Gen.  Albert  G.  Blanchard 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  is  a  native  of  Charlestown’ 
Mass. ;  was  educated  at  its  free  schools,  and  married 
for  his  first  wife  a  niece  of  the  late  Hon.  Benjamin 
Thompson.  His  second  wife  was  a  native  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  hence  his  secession  proclivities.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  for  bravery  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Several  of  our  merchants  were  his  schoolmates,  and 
a  distinguished  clergyman  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  his 
son- — Boston  Transcript ,  March  3. 


Gen.  Halleck  on  Retaliation. — Colonel  Kellogg 
wrote  to  Gen.  Paine,  commanding  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  that  the 
cavalry  under  his  command  had  discovered  that  the 
rebels  had  murdered  five  Union  men ;  Gen.  Paine 
replied:  “Hang  one  of  the  rebel  cavalry  for  each 
Union  man  murdered,  and  after  this  kill  two  for  each. 
Continue  to  scout,  capture,  and  kill.”  Gen.  Halleck 
has  issued  a  general  order,  strongly  disapproving  of 
Gen.  Paine’s  order,  which  is  very  properly  character¬ 
ized  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  civilized  war,  and  if 
its  spirit  should  be  adopted,  the  whole  country  would 
be  covered  with  blood.  Gen.  Halleck  also  blamed 
the  officer  mentioned  for  furnishing  the  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  press,  and  declared  that  any  officer  who 
publishes,  without  proper  autlioi’ity,  information  re¬ 
specting  the  movements  of  the  armies,  even  of  battles 
won,  or  any  official  papers,  will  be  arrested  and  tried 
by  a  court-martial. — N.  Y.  World,  March  4. 


officer.  .  They  rode  side  by  side  several  paces,  so  near 
that  their  knees  touched,  Fry  all  the  time  supposing 
Zollicoffer  to  be  a  Federal  officer — hence  his  reply : 


A  Fighting  Editor. — Among  the  wounded  at  Fort 
Donelson  was  Capt.  L.  M.  Rose,  company  G,  Eleventh 
Illinois,  whose  name  has  not  been  reported.  He  was 
formerly  the  editor  of  the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Gazette. 
He  received  four  wounds  by  bullets  ;  one  in  each  hip* 
in  the  left  shoulder,  and  left  hand.  The  wounds  on 
the  left  hip  and  shoulder  were  occasioned  by  spent 
balls.  Capt.  Rose  and  Major  Chipman,  of  the  Second 
Iowa,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  two  days  in 
the  woods  before  they  were  discovered,  and  the  first 
night  upon  the  ground  in  a  drenching  rain-storm,  suf¬ 
fering  inconceivable  pain.  Capt.  Rose’s  company 
took  a  most  active  part  in  the  fight  on  Saturday, 
and  suffered  more  than  any  other  company  in  the 
regiment.  Out  of  eighty-one  men  brought  into  ac¬ 
tion,  only  six  remained,  the  balance  having  been 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  W.  J.  Boyce,  First 
Lieutenant  of  the  company,  was  killed  at  the  first  fire. 
W.  M.  Murray,  Second  Lieutenant,  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  and  arm,  slightly.  —  Cincinnati  Gazette 
March  3. 


DEATH  OF  ZOLLICOFFER. 

Danville,  Ky.,  Feb.  23,  1S62. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal : 

Yesterday  I  had  an  interview,  of  two  hours,  with 
Colonel  S.  S.  Fry,  the  hero  of  Mill  Spring,  henceforth 
forever  to  be  associated  in  American  history  with  the 
misguided  Zollicoffer.  He  gave  us  a  description  of 
the  battle  of  January  nineteenth,  in  which  he  figured 
so  conspicuously.  It  differs  somewhat  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  the  press.  It  was  not  Bailie  Peyton 
who  fired  at  Fry,  but  Lieut.  Fogg,  aid  to  Zollicoffer. 
Fogg  was  mortally  wounded  by  Capt.  Vaughn,  of  Fry’s 
regiment,  and  has  since  died.  Zollicoffer  wore  a  light 
drab  overcoat,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  thus  concealing 
his  military  rank.  He  doubtless  intended  to  deceive 
Col.  Fry,  and  succeeded.  Fry  was  in  undress  uniform, 
and,  of  course,  was  at  once  recognised  as  a  Federal 


“  I  do  not  intend  to  fire  upon  our  men.”  The  "mis¬ 
take  was .  not  discovered  until  Fogg  fired  upon  Fry 
killing  his  horse.  At  once,  Fry  drew  his  revolver 
upon  Zollicoffer,  shooting  him  through  the  breast. 
Instantly  he  threw  up  his  arms,  fell  from  his  horse 
and  expired.  Zollicoffer’s  horse  was  secured  by  the 
rebels.  His  sword  is  in  possession  of  Col.  Fry.  He 
has  no  other  trophies  save  a  note,  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  Zollicoffer,  by  which  he  recognised  the  rebel 
General.*  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  original.  When 
he  fell,  a  rebel  threw  down  his  gun,  crept  up  to  Zolli¬ 
coffer,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of  taking  him  up  to 
bear  him  from  the  field,  when  he  was  shot  by  Capt. 
Vaughn  and  instantly  killed. 

Col.  Fry  narrowly  escaped  death.  With  only  three 
hundred  and  ninety  men,  he  kept  at  bay  two  rebel 
regiments  for  more  than  an  hour.  One  ball  passed  so 
near  his  left  temple  as  to  touch  his  hair.  Another 
pierced  his  clothes,  grazing  the  skin.  After  the 
battle,  one  of  the  prisoners  said  to  him :  “  So  many 
of  us  pointed  our  guns  directly  at  you,  I  congratulate 
you  that  you  are  alive,  but  you  must  be  mighty  hard 
to  shoot.”  A  Tennesseean  from  one  of  the  rebel 
regiments  managed  to  escape  to  our  ranks.  He  took 
his  stand  among  Fry’s  men,  seized  the  gun  of  one 
who  had  fallen  by  his  side,  fired  forty  rounds,  killing 
the  very  man  he  most  hated,  one  who  had  pressed  him 
into  the  rebel  service. 

Col.  Fry  does  not  drink  or  swear,  but  he  did  bawl 
most  lustily  to  the  rebels  who  were  fighting  his  men 
guerrilla  fashion:  “You  sneaking,  cowardly,  infernal 
scoundrels,  why  do  you  not  come  up  and  fight  us  like 
men  ?”  And  so,  forsooth,  his  secession  neighbors,  not 
being  able  to  find  other  fault,  accuse  him  of  swearing. 
Harper's  Monthly  makes  him  a  giant,  whereas  he  is 
but  five  feet  nine  inches.  He  is  not  at  all  egotistical, 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  boast  of  his  achievements! 
He  is  a  brave,  fearless  man,  a  true  patriot.  A  South¬ 
erner  by  birth,  living  in  the  heart  of  a  rebellious 
region,  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  Kentucky  to  raise 
his  voice  in  behalf  of  our  national  Government ;  striv¬ 
ing  to  preserve  his  State  loyal  in  spite  of  all  the 
promises,  protestations,  and  threatenings  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  fearful  conspiracy  to  persuade,  invoke, 
and  force  her  out  of  the  Union ;  using  his  time  in¬ 
fluence,  and  purse  for  the  overthrow  and  extinction 
of  this  great  American  rebellion.  We  may  thank 
him  for  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  He  ought  to  be  made 
a  Brigadier-General.  We  all  know  his  experience 
and  bravery  as  a  military  man.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Col.  Fry  is  a  resident  of  Danville;  an  elder  "in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Superintendent  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Caldwell  Insti¬ 
tute.  F.  C.  B. 


Story  of  Beauregard’s  Sickness. — A  despatch 
says  that  the  story  of  Beauregard’s  being  sick  is  false. 
We  know  that  it  was  true.  We  had  a  long  and  inter¬ 
esting  interview,  with  a  perfectly  reliable  Pittsburgher, 

*  A  COPY  OF  THE  NOTE  FOUND. 

Gen.  F.  K.  Zollicoffer  :  Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  pass  over 
the  river  to-day.  We  have  business  with  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  liled- 
soe’s  cavalry,  and  the  quartermaster  of  Ool.  Stanton’s  regiment, 
and  others.  We  are  from  Kentucky,  and  are  Southern  men. 
Yours,  Pleasant  Miller, 

Alvin  0.  Huff, 

Kly  F.  Johns. 
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who  was  in  Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  last  Tuesday 
week,  after  the  battle  of  Donelson,  and  Beauregard 
was  there.  This  gentleman  knows  and  conversed 
there  with  Generals  Polk,  Cheatham,  and  Beauregard’s 
staff-officers,  and  says  that  Beauregard  had  been  quite 
sick,  but  not  dangerously  so — nothing  worse  than  a 
very  severe  cold,  which  had  quite  enfeebled  him. 
After  his  arrival,  he  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  around 
for  two  hours,  carefully  surveying  the  natural  and  ar¬ 
tificial  defences  of  the  place,  and  his  report  was,  in 
short:  “You  must  evacuate.  You  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  amount  of  guns  here,  but  no  casemates.  You 
couldn’t  hold  the  place  two  hours,  and  as  for  that  trap 
down  yonder,”  pointing  to  the  water-cattery  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  Mississippi  and  its  posterior  flat, 
“  it  is  a  perfect  slaughter-pen.  Every  gunner  there 
would  be  killed  in  twenty  minutes.”  This  Pittsburgher 
states  that  there  was  a  terrible  panic  there  when  he 
left.  He  states,  also,  that  Gen.  Polk  has  not  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  single  man  in  the  army  ;  that  he  swears 
like  a  trooper,  and  that  in  case  of  a  fight  he  would  be 
the  first  to  be  shot,  and  by  his  own  soldiers.  On  the 
contrary,  Pillow  has  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great 
coolness  and  bravery  .—Pittsburgh  Chronicle,  March  1. 


A  Negro’s  Account  of  the  Wild  Cat  Retreat. _ 

A  gentleman  whose  slave  accompanied  a  young  con¬ 
federate  officer  on  the  Wild  Cat  expedition,  asked  the 
darky  on  his  return  to  Nashville,  how  long  the  army 
was  on  the  march  from  its  encampment  to  the  battle¬ 
field.  “About  four  days,”  was  the  reply.  “Well, 
how  long  were  they  in  marching  back?”  “About 
two  days,  massa.”  “  Why,  how  is  that,  Joe?  Could 
the  men  travel  any  faster  back,  when  they  were 
broken  down  with  four  days’  march  and  a  severe 
fight,  than  they  travelled  forward  after  a  good  rest  in 
camp  ?  ”  “  Oh !  I’ll  tell  you  what  made  the  difference, 
massa,”  said  old  Joe;  “it  was  the  music.  They 
marched  toward  Wild  Cat  to  the  tune  of  Dixie.  When 
they  marched  back,  the  tune  was :  ‘  Fire  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — run,  boys,  run  !  ’” 


Rebel  Females  in  Baltimore. — Many  of  the  secesh 
women  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  Federal  army  are  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
communities  from  whence  they  hail,  and  far  below, 
in  point  of  social  position,  those  in  the  rebel  army.’ 
One  of  these  secesh  madams,  on  passing  in  the  street 
recently,  a,  couple  of  the  New-York  Zouaves,  of  the 
corps  stationed  on  Federal  Hill,  cast  an  unprovoked 
insult  upon  them.  As  this  was  not  the  first  time  this 
thing  had  happened,  the  Zouaves  determined  upon 
their  course,  and  watched  at  a  distance  the  entry  to 
the  residence  of  madam.  Ringing  the  bell,  an  audi¬ 
ence.  of  the  gentleman  of  the  house  was  solicited  and 
obtained,  when  the  case  was  stated  to  him,  and  satis¬ 
faction  was  required.  Madam  was  called,  and  rebuked 
on  the  spot  by  her  husband,  who  remarked  that  he  had 
often  warned  her  that  she  would  get  into  trouble  by  her 
conduct  in  such  a  course,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
make  a  suitable  apology  to  the  soldiers— which  was 
promptly  acceded  to,  and  thus  the  affair  ended. _ Bal¬ 

timore  Clipper. 


W INE  AND  Sentiment. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Love  returns  her 
grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Breckinridge  and  other  kind 
ladies  of  Princeton,  New-Jersey,  for  another  liberal 
donation  of  hospital  stores,  including  a  large  supply 
of  superior  currant-wine,  made  by  a  lady  of  Princeton, 


with  a  beautiful,  patriotic,  Christian  sentiment  written 
upon  nearly  all  the  bottles,  of  which  the  following  are 
specimens: 

Currant-wine  from  the  old  battle-fields  of  Princeton 
New-Jersey.  “  Let  no  traitor’s  feet  pollute  the  glori¬ 
ous  emblem  of  our  freedom.” 

Soldiers  1  may  the  stars  which  float  over  your 
heads,  point  you  to  heaven,  and  may  you  be  gathered 
there  in  brighter  and  more  enduring  clusters.” 

“Brave  soldiers  in  Kentucky,  fighting  for  us  here, 
we  have  been,  and  are  now  watching  you  with  intense 
interest.  We  grasp  the  papers  to  read  of  your  deeds 
of  noble  daring,  and  while  rejoicing  over  them,  our 
tears  flow  at  the  toils,  the  hardships,  the  sufferings  by 
which  they  are  won.  We  think  of  you,  we  pray  for 
you,  and  may  our  heavenly  Father  bless  and  save  you 
all.” 

“  Currant-wine  from  Princeton,  New-Jersey,  may  it 
refresh  you,  brave  men  from  Illinois.” 

Kentucky  is  almost  erect  in  her  struggles  ;  New- 
Jersey’s  arms  entwine  her  more  closely  than  ever.” 

“  Forget  not  the  invisible  hand  that  leads  you  to 
victory.” 

“New-Jersey  extends  her  hand  to  you,  brave  Ten¬ 
nesseeans  ;  she  has  watched  you  with  deep  interest 
and  warm  sympathies ;  our  heavenly  Father  bless  and 
keep  you  under  the  dear  old  Stars  and  Stripes .” 

Let  no  dark  clouds  prevent  you  from  seem0*  the 
bright  sunlight  beyond.” 

“Forget  not,  forfeit  not  your  time-honored  name, 
brave  Kentuckians.” 

“New-Jersey  honors  the  Union  soldiers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  no  matter  where  from.” 

“  The  ladies  of  Princeton*  New-Jersey,  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  else  scarcely,  but  the  brave  soldiers 
fighting  and  suffering  for  our  glorious  Union.” 

“  Remember  Washington,  the  great  Father  of  his 
country,  and  emulate  his  virtues.” 

“  You  suffer  in  a  holy  cause  ;  may  you  receive  an 
everlasting  reward.” 

'  Be  patient,  be  hopeful,  the  day  is  dawning.” 

“  This  wine  was  made  on  the  battle-field  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mercer  County,  New-Jersey,  not  far  from  where 
Washington  led  his  army  on  to  victory,  and  where  the 
gallant  Mercer  fell  for  this  our  glorious  Union.  May 
it  bear  to  you  invigorating,  refreshing,  and  healing  vir¬ 
tues,  is  the  prayer  of  the  one  who  made  it.” 

“  Currant-wine  for  our  brave  defenders.  The  Lord 
thy  God,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee.  He  will  not 
fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee.” 

“  The  ladies  of  Princeton,  New-Jersey’s  best  wishes 
for  your  present  and  future  welfare.” — Louisville  Jour¬ 
nal,  March  5. 


The  Substitute  System. — The  following  advertise¬ 
ments  are  taken  from  the  Jiidufioiul  JJispatch  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  18 : 

A  resident  of  Maryland  who  has  lately  run  the 
blockade,  wishes  to  become  a  substitute  for  any  man 
who  is  willing  to  pay  him  his  price.  For  particulars 
inquire  at  C.  A.  Brockmeyer’s  segar-store,  No.  21 
Main  street. 

Wanted — A  substitute  for  the  war;  one  of  good 
character,  not  subject  to  military  draft.  A  liberal  price 
will  be  paid  if  accepted.  Apply  at  my  office.— Edw. 
D.  Eacho,  14th  st.,  near  Exchange  Hotpl. 

Wanted — Two  persons  to  raise  fifteen  recruits  each 
for  a  new  volunteer  company,  for  which  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  lieutenancies.  Address  M.  M.  B.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Wanted— this  morning,  twenty  substitutes.  I  will 
pay  more  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  agent  in 
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the  city  for  good  substitutes.  Apply  this  morning  to 
T.  B.  Rees,  No.  3  Tenth  st.,  below  Main. 

Wanted — A  substitute  on  board  Confederate  States 
steamer  Patrick  Henry,  as  wardroom  steward.  Apply 
at  the  Dispatch  office. 

Wanted. — To  all  Subject  to  Militia  Duty. — I 
want  fifty  men  to  man  the  Game  Point  Battery  at 
Aquia  Creek.  All  persons  not  wishing  to  be  drafted 
in  the  militia,  who  are  desirous  of  being  convenient  to 
their  families,  will  find  this  a  very  desirable  post. 
Substitutes  will  be  received  in  this  company.  All 
persons  wishing  to  enrol  themselves  will  apply  at 
once  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Main  streets,  or  at 
Crawford’s  saloon  on  Tenth  street.  Our  country  needs 
fighting  men.  So  come  at  once.  For  particulars  apply 
at  either  of  the  above  places  to  Wm.  J.  Dabney,  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Wanted. — Notice  to  Artillerymen. — I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  I  want  to-day  fifteen  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  go  in  the  very  best  company,  and  that  the 
price  of  bounty  is  no  object  to  get  the"  men. — Robert 
Hill,  Substitute  Agent,  Bank  street. 


A  HEROIC  UNION  GIRL. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  Feb.  11. — In  these  times  of  terror 
and  peril  in  this  district,  some  of  the  most  heroic  acts 
have  been  performed,  but  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all 
was  perpetrated  a  few  days  since  by  a  young  lady  of 
Graves  County,  well  known  to  the  writer,  Miss  Anna 
Bassford.  Her  father  and  family  are  devotedly  for 
the  Union.  The  old  man  having  information  that  the 
notorious  H.  C.  King,  expelled  from  our  Legislature 
for  treason,  and  his  robber  band  intended  to  visit  the 
house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  horses,  guns,  etc.,  hid 
the  gun  and  brought  his  horses  to  this  place.  Whilst 
here,  three  of  King’s  robbing  band  visited  the  house, 
demanded  the  gun  and  alarmed  Mrs.  Bassford,  who 
ordered  a  son  some  fifteen  years  old  to  find  the  gun 
and  deliver  it  over.  The  boy,  after  considerable 
search,  found  the  gun  ;  the  robbers  then  demanded  a 
pistol,  which  they  were  informed  belonged  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  whereupon  the  daughter,  some  seventeen  years 
old,  told  them  she  knew  where  the  pistol  was,  but  they 
could  not  get  it.  The  robbers  insisted  with  loud,  vul¬ 
gar  oaths,  but  the  girl  was  determined,  and  seeing 
they  were  foiled  in  this,  they  ordered  the  feeble,  sickly 
boy  to  mount  up  behind  one  of  their  clan,  as  they  in¬ 
tended  to  take  him  to  Camp  Beauregard  in  place  of 
his  d — d  Lincolnite  father.  The  boy  and  mother  in 
tears  protested,  but  to  no  effect,  and  the  boy  was  in 
the  act  of  mounting,  when  the  heroic  sister  stepped 
between  her  brother  and  the  robbers,  and  drawing, 
cocking  and  presenting  the  pistol,  ordered  her  brother 
back  to  the  house,  and,  with  eagle-piercing  eye  fastened 
on  the  robbers,  and  death-dealing  determination  in  her 
countenance,  dared  them  to  hinder  or  touch  her  bro¬ 
ther  and  she  would  lay  the  robber  dead  at  her  feet. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  three  brigands  scampered  off  and 
left  the  family  without  further  molestation. 

Neighbor. 

— Louisville.  Journal ,  February  18. 


Richmond ,  February  21.  —  We  announced  in  our 
yesterday’s  issue  that  forty  of  the  employees  in  the 
government  workshops  had,  on  Tuesday  last,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  we  should  have  pub¬ 
lished  their  names  but  for  a  positive  order  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  given  by  Gen.  Winder  to  the  gentlemen  at  the 
artillery  works  who  has  the  list  of  the  recusants  in  pos¬ 
session. 


Let,  though  these  names  are  kept  secret,  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  number  of  traitors  have  been  hitherto 
employed  in  those  important  departments,  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  artillery  works,  has  given  rise  to  much 
angry  excitement  and  indignant  comment.  Men  re-col¬ 
lected  yesterday,  and  compared  notes,  of  rumors  which 
have  from  time  to  time  come  to  us,  regarding  the  quality 
of  the  ammunition  furnished  by  this  city  to  our  army 
on  the  Potomac. 

It  has  been  told  here,  and  never  contradicted,  that 
the  Richmond  fixed  ammunition  was  so  mean,  and 
even  dangerous,  that  the  Washington  Artillery  refus¬ 
ed  to  use  it  after  the  first  experiment  —  one '  of  the 
shells,  designed  to  be  thrown  half  a  mile,  having  ex¬ 
ploded  within  ten  feet  of  the  gun.  A  shell  is  also  said 
actually  to  have  exploded  before  leaving  the  barrel  of 
a  cannon  of  the  Pendleton  artillery. 

And,  further,  it  is  said  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the 
Richmond  shells  exploded  at  all,  so  defective  are  the 
fuses.  Since  the  discovery  of  this  large  party  of  our 
enemies  in  our  midst,  our  people  think  they  perceive 
already  explanation  of  the  complaints  of  the  artillery 
corps  in  the  field. — Richmond  Examiner ,  Feb.  21. 


WHO  FIRST  ANSWERED  THE  PRESIDENT’S  CALL? 

Camp  Griffin,  Va.,  January  4, 1862. 

In  your  issue  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  under 
the  head  of  “  Record  of  the  Rebellion,  etc.,”  you  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Ringgold  Artillery,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was 
the  first  company  of  volunteers  that  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  President.  In  a  subsequent  issue,  a  letter 
from  a  former  member  of  the  Ringgold  Artillery,  rr0es 
to  prove  that  the  artillery  was  not  the  first  company 
but  that  it  arrived  at  Washington  together  with  four 
other  companies — one  from  Allentown,  two  from  Potts- 
ville,  and  one  from  Lewistown.  The  latter  company 
the  Logan  Guards,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  B.  Sel- 
heimer,  if  any,  were  the  first  to  answer  the  President’s 
call,  and  it  is  about  time  they  receive  the  credit  for  so 
doing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  April,  at  nine 
o’clock,  the  Logan  Guards  received  orders  from  Gov. 
Curtin  to  proceed  immediately  to  Harrisburgh,  and  by 
nine  o’clock  that  night  they  were  ready  to  leave  for 
that  place  with  one  hundred  members.  Through  some 
mismanagement  of  the  railroad  company,  they  did  not 
get  off  until  the  next  morning  at  four  o’clock.  As  a 
consequence,  they  arrived  in  Harrisburgh  about  six 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  which  was, 
however,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  arrival  of  any 
other  company.  After  the  other  companies  arrived, 
they  were  all  sworn  in  together  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighteenth  the  five  companies  left  Harrisburgh 
for  Washington  City.  During  their  passage  through 
Baltimore,  and  their  entrance  into  Washington,  the 
Logan  Guards  had  the  right ,  and  were  the  'first  company 
to  report  themselves  for  duty  to  the  Adjutant- General. 
It  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  the  credit  should  fall  on 
those  who  deserve  it — the  gallant  Logan  Guards,  Capt. 
John  B.  Selheimer,  of  Lewistown,  Milllin  County, 
Pennsylvania.  One  who  Knows. 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Incident.  — When  the  United  States  vessels 
were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fernandina,  they  picked 
up  a  contraband  who  had  ventured  to  sea  in  a  small 
boat  to  notify  them  that  the  rebels  were  deserting  the 
place.  While  questioning  the  black,  some  of  the  offi- 
I  cers  of  the  Alabama  remarked  that  he  should  have 
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brought  them  newspapers  to  let  them  know  what  was 
going  on.  “I  thought  of  dat,”  replied  the  contraband, 
“  and  fotched  a  Charleston  paper  wid  me.”  With  this 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  bosom  and  brought  forth  a  pa¬ 
per,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  rendering  an 
important  service,  handed  it  to  the  circle  of  inquirers. 
They  grasped  it  eagerly,  but  one  glance  induced  a  gen¬ 
eral  burst  of  laughter,  to  the  profound  astonishment 
of  poor  Cuffee,  who,  it  seems,  could  not  read,  and  im¬ 
agining  that  one  paper  was  as  good  as  another,  had 
brought  one  dated  1822.  This  South-Carolina  relic 
was  forwarded  to  Thomas  B.  Stillman,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  war.  It  is  a  little 
odd  that  this  paper,  which  has  floated  so  long  down 
the  stream  of  time,  contains  an  article  in  favor  of  ne¬ 
gro  emancipation. — New-  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


A  BATTLE  HYMN. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

God,  to  thee  we  humbly  bow, 

With  hand  unarmed  and  naked  brow; 
Musket,  lance  and  sheathed  sword 
At  thy  feet  we  lay,  0  Lord  ! 

Gone  is  all  the  soldier’s  boast 
In  the  valor  of  the  host : 

Kneeling  here,  we  do  our  most. 

Of  ourselves  we  nothing  know : 

Thou,  and  thou  alone  canst  show, 

By  the  favor  of  thy  hand, 

Who  has  drawn  the  guilty  brand. 

If  our  foemen  have  the  right, 

Show  thy  judgment  in  our  sight 
Through  the  fortunes  of  the  fight ! 

If  our  cause  be  pure  and  just, 

Nerve  our  courage  with  thy  trust: 
Scatter,  in  thy  bitter  wrath, 

All  who  cross  the  nation’s  path : 

May  the  baffled  traitors  fly, 

As  the  vapors  from  the  sky 
When  thy  raging  winds  are  high ! 

God  of  mercy,  some  must  fall 
In  thy  holy  cause.  Not  all 
Hope  to  sing  the  victor’s  lay, 

When  the  sword  is  laid  away. 

Brief  will  be  the  prayers  then  said; 
Falling  at  thy  altar  dead, 

Take  the  sacrifice,  instead. 

Now,  0  God  !  once  more  we  rise, 
Marching  on  beneath  thy  eyes ; 

And  we  draw  the  sacred  sword 
In  thy  name  and  at  thy  word. 

May  our  spirits  clearly  see 
Thee,  through  all  that  is  to  be, 

In  defeat  or  victory. 


“I  HAVE  BEEN  TO  WASHINGTON.” 

BY  RUTH  N.  CROMWELL. 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  famous  sights 
The  President,  the  Cabinet,  the  people  and  the  fun  • 
The  forts,  and  the  batteries,  the  hills  and  the  heights  ’ 
The  General,  and  the  colonels,  and  the  soldiers  every 
one ; 

The  roll,  and  the  reveille,  the  flourish  and  the  trill ; 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  famous  drill.’ 


“Attention,  company” — “Turn  out  your  toes.” 
Roll  goes  the  drum,  and  loud  the  bugle  blows. 
Flash  go  the  bayonets,  merrily  and  swift. 

“Ram  down  cartridge” — “Prime” — “Charge.” 
“Fire”— says  the  Captain,  feeling  very  large.' 

Lp  speaks  the  Colonel,  tone  rather  harsh: 

“Right  flank,”  “left  flank”— “ forward  march.” 

Oh  !  the  wisdom,  and  the  strategy,  the  science,  and  the 
skill ! 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  famous  drill. 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  splendid  show _ 

Red  coats,  green  coats,  blue  coats,  and  grey ; 
Cockade  and  epaulettes — Zouaves  all  the  go ;  ’ 
Dragoons  and  Chasseurs,  rollicking  and  gay ; 
Volunteers  and  regulars,  the  loyal  and  the  true, 

I  have  been  to  AV ashington,  to  see  the  grand  review : 

“  Attention,  company  !”  columns  in  repose — 

Roll  goes  the  drum,  and  loud  the  bugle  blows. 
“Present  sabres !”— flashing  down  the  line— 
Thousands  of  sabres,  looking  very  fine. 

“Flanks  file  forward  !” — “Platoons  wheel !” 

Merrily  go  the  horses,  dancing  in  a  reel — 

Cavalry  handsome,  cutting  quite  a  dash, 

Flying  Artillery,  riding  very  rash. 

Oh !  the  piping  and  the  fifing,  for  the  red,  white  and  blue ! 

I  have  been  to  W ashington,  to  see  the  grand  review. 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  honored  pile 
Where  freedom  sang  her  anthem,  eighty  years  a«-o  ■ 
Born  at  her  altar,  reared  in  her  aisle, 

We  will  strike  for  her  banner,  though  a  world  be  the 
foe; 

Where  the  strength  and  the  sinew  of  a  brave  land 
pour, 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  pomp  of  war. 
Above  the  clamor  of  her  friends,  and  the  malice 
of  her  foes. 

Roll  goes  the  drum,  and  loud  the  bugle  blows _ 

Ambassadors  with  badges,  feeling  very  grand, 
Senators  and  warriors  marching  hand  and  hand ; 
Levees,  at  the  White  House — women,  very  mil’i- 
taire ; 

Fogy  on  the  side-walk,  looking  very  glum 
At  the  rattle  of  the  battle,  and  the  beating  of  the 
drum. 

Hearts  very  jubilant — hearts  very  sore — 

I  have  been  to  Washington,  to  see  the  pomp  of  war. 

— Missouri  Democrat. 


NIGHT  SCENES. 

I. 

BEFORE  YORKTOWN,  OCTOBER  19TH,  F781. 

A  thousand  camp-fires  light  the  tented  plain ; 

A  weary  army  breathes  in  peaceful  sleep ;  ’ 

The  restless  billows  on  the  sleepless  main 
.  Like  fawning  greyhounds,  to  their  mistress  lqap  ; 
And  twinkling  stars  night’s  silent  watches  keep; 
While  sulphury  storm-clouds  in  the  dark  west 
lower, 

And  wailing  winds  from  o’er  the  waters  sweep. 

A  nation’s  birthright,  and  a  tyrant’s  power, 

Hang  in  the  trembling  scales,  in  the  lone  midnight 
hour. 

Yorktown’s  grim  battlements,  that  dimly  lift 
Their  shattered  walls  against  a  gloomy  sky, 

Shield  an  invader’s  arm — a  monarch’s  gift 
To  his  weak  children ;  and  the  widow’s  cry 
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Has  mingled  with  the  mother’s  broken  sigh, 

And  both  have  found  a  God.  0  death  and  pain  ! 
Mankind  will  not  advance  save  ye  are  nigh : 

There  needs  be  loss  where’er  there  is  a  gain ; 

The  sinful  world  was  ransomed  through  a  Saviour  slain ! 

Enwrapt  in  sleep,  unconscious  that  when  morn 
Shall  rise  from  out  her  curtained  couch,  and  fling 
Her  gift  unto  the  world,  and  night  forlorn 

In  shame  shall  flee  her  face,  and  westward  wing 
Her  shadowy  way,  the  waiting  dawn  will  bring 
A  victory  that  shall  thrill  the  people’s  soul : 

Shall  break  in  twain  the  power  of  England’s  king, 
And  write  our  name  upon  the  nations’  scroll — 
The  weary  army  rests,  lulled  by  the  ocean’s  roll. 


n. 

BEFORE  YORKTOWN,  — -  - ,  1862. 


This  th’  affrighted  rebels  seeing, 

Leave  their  ground  with  panic  dread 
’Pore  the  men  of  Jersey  fleeing, 

Who  those  deadly  bullets  sped. 

Driving  them  from  each  position, 

Like  the  wild  hunt,  on  we  go, 

Till  they  yield  without  condition : 

Thus  we  overcame  the  foe. 

In  the  west  the  sun  sinks  glorious, 

And  our  work  is  fully  wrought; 
Roanoke  sees  us  victorious, 

Quicker  than  we  erst  had  thought. 

Bolder  grew  the  fearless  bearing 
Of  our  Burnside  from  that  day ; 
“Up!”  he  cries,  “ye  men  of  daring! 

Up  !  once  more  unto  the  fray  !  ” 
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An  hundred  thousand  camp-fires  dot  the  plain, 

And  send  afar  pale  rays  of  wavering  light, 

A  mimic  counterfeit  of  the  vast  train 

Attending  the  still  chariot-wheels  of  Night. 

A  nation’s  army  sleeps  in  conscious  might 
Dread  war  again  has  visited  the  land 
Where  Freedom’s  sword  was  first  unsheathed  for 
right, 

And  ruthless  Treason,  with  destroying  hand, 

Has  scattered  far  and  wide  the  desolating  brand. 

Yorktown’s  grim  citadel  again  protects 

Our  country’s  foemen — nourished  on  her  breast ! 
A  bridge  with  but  a  single  arch  connects 

Ten  centuries  past,  with  this  ;  its  black  piers  rest 
On  tyrants’  tombstones  in  the  hoary  East — 

On  monuments  which  slavery  has  raised 
In  our  dear  land !  The  tuneful  angels  cast 
Their  silent  harps  away,  and  stand  amazed  ! 

But  morning’s  beams  will  pierce  the  gloom :  let  God 
be  praised. 

The  lifted  finger  of  prophetic  Hope, 

Points  backward  to  the  hour  when,  tired  and  weak, 
Our  brave  though  rude  forefathers  dared  to  cope 
With  Europe’s  mighty  power,  and  sought  to  break 
Oppression’s  rod ;  they  bled  for  Freedom’s  sake. 

And  now  our  brethren  lie  beneath  the  sod, 

And  on  life’s  wave  floats  many  a  saddening  wreck. 
Not  all  in  vain  has  flowed  such  noble  blood. 

Let  us  take  heart  and  trust  our  righteous  cause  with 
God.  C.  U.  E. 


Passed  our  three  weeks’  resting-season, 
We  to  Newbern  turn  our  prow ; 

Once  again  to  conquer  treason : 
Fortune  fair,  attend  us  now! 

Eighteen  miles  from  Newbern  City 
We  step  bravely  on  the  land ; 

Well  supplied  with  balls  (oh !  pity  !) — 
And  the  rifle  in  our  hand. 

Dark,  umbrageous  forests  greet  us, 
Like  the  doors  of  gloomy  night ; 

There  they  stand,  as  ’twere  to  meet  us, 
Ready  for  the  coming  fight. 

Though  the  subtle  rebel  foemen 
Lurk  therein  like  tigers  sly, 

Yet  they  soon  shall  learn  to  know  men 
Who  can  make  them  turn  and  fly. 

Ha  !  there  barricades  are  rising, 

But  behind  them  stands  no  foe ; 

This  good  omen  us  advising, 

They  already  backward  go. 

Shouts  of  joy  the  woods  awaken; 

Lo  !  a  powerful  battery, 

By  the  enemy  forsaken — 

Does  he  now  before  us  flee  ? 

To  the  work  ourselves  addressing, 
Forward  still  our  march  is  bent; 

Through  the  gloomy  forest  pressing, 
Sternly  on  the  fight  intent. 


ON  THE  VICTORIES 

GAINED  BY  THE  NINTH  REGIMENT  OF  NEW-JERSEY  VOL¬ 
UNTEERS,  AT  ROANOKE  AND  NEWBERN,  N.  C. 

Composed  in  German  by  A.  Loewe.  Translated  by  L.  F. 

Kampmann. 

As  the  angry  storm-clouds  crashing 
O’er  the  dark  horizon  go, 

Pealing  thunder,  lightning  flashing, 

So  we  marched  against  the"  foe. 

We  behold  the  grave-like  passes, 

Isle  of  Roanoke,  so  drear  ! 

But  we  heed  not  thy  morasses, 

Nor  thy  blazing  batt’ries  fear. 

Each  his  polished  weapon  aiming, 

Toward  the  battery  we  drew, 

Jersey  rifles  fast  proclaiming 
That  they  carry  far  and  true. 


See  !  the  skies  are  Allied  with  sadness, 
Curtained  thick  with  murky  clouds  ; 
And  the  sun  the  wonted  gladness 
Of  his  shining  face  enshrouds. 

Pours  the  rain ;  in  streams  of  sorrow 
Heaven  deplores  the  coming  fray, 
Weeps  for  those  who  shall  to-morrow 
Be  the  king  of  terrors’  prey. 


Night,  her  careful  robe  outspreading, 
Doth  at  last  the  earth  enclose ; 

Halt  we  then — no  rebel  dreading — 

Great  and  small  may  now  repose. 

Soon  the  cheerful  camp-fires,  glowing, 
Light  the  dingy  forest  round, 

O’er  the  heavens  a  bright  glare  throwing, 
Whilst  our  loud  “hurrahs”  resound. 
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Stacked  in  pyramidal  beauty, 

Flashing  rifles  stand  for  walls: 

“  On  the  morrow  do  your  duty, 

Hit,  that  every  rebel  falls  !” 

Morning  comes  at  length — a  morning 
That  to  many  is  their  last ; 

Shadowy  mists,  of  death  forewarning, 
Spectre-like  come  sweeping  past. 

Strikes  the  hour  that  leads  to  action ; 
Strikes,  the  hero’s  heart  to  try : 
“Forward  !  ’gainst  the  rebel  faction; 
Forward  now,  to  win  or  die  !” 

Hark  !  loud  roars  the  cannon’s  thunder ; 

On  we  go  with  hearts  elate  : 

Jersey  rifles  never  blunder ; 

J ersey  men  can  meet  their  fate. 

“Jersey  men  have  come  to  fight  you : 
Know  ye  the  Ninth  regiment, 

That  at  Roanoke  did  fright  you  ? 

That  is  now  upon  your  scent.” 

“  Never  quailing  at  your  forces, 

Onward  !  is  their  battle-cry ; 

They  shall  all  be  turned  to  corses, 

Ere  a  man  of  them  will  fly.” 

Then  the  glittering  rifles  shower 
Leaden  hail  on  rebel  hordes ; 

’Fore  those  sacks  of  blue  they  cower — 
“Rebel,  fear’st  thou  mud-sill  lords?” 

Four  long  hours  we  fought;  the  flying 
Rebels  then  gave  o’er  the  strife ; 

Each  poor  fellow  inly  sighing : 

“  Jersey  bullet,  spare  my  life !” 

Blood  and  corpses  tell  the  story 
Of  the  Ninth’s  heroic  might. 

Brave  and  firm  it  stood :  let  glory 

W reathe  its  brows  with  laurel  bright !” 

J  ersey  Ninth,  so  great  and  glorious, 

Raise  on  high  thy  flag  unstained ; 
Write  upon  it,  twice  victorious, 

Roanoke  and  Newbern  gained !  * 


PER  TENEBRAS  LUMINA. 

BY  MRS.  WHITNEY. 

I  know  how,  through  the  golden  hours, 
When  summer  sunlight  floods  the  deep, 
The  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heaven 
Climb  up,  unseen,  the  effulgent  steep. 

Orion  girds  him  with  a  flame ; 

And  king-like,  from  the  eastward  seas, 
Comes  Aldebaran,  with  his  train 
Of  Hyades  and  Pleiades. 


In  far  meridian  pride,  the  Twins 
Build,  side  by  side,  their  luminous  thrones ; 


Mr.  Frank  Moore  : 


*  Bethlehem,  May  15,  1862. 


Sir  :  The  author  of  this  poem  was  a  soldier  of  the  Ninth  regi¬ 
ment  of  New-Jersey  volunteers.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Roanoke  and  Newbern.  He  was  wounded  in  the  latter  en¬ 
gagement,  and  when  lying  in  the  hospital  (where  he  soon  after 
died)  he  dictated  this  ode  on  the  victories  at  Roanoke  and  New¬ 
bern  to  one  of  his  companions. 

Yours,  L.  F.  Hampmann. 


And  Sirius  and  Procyon  pour 
A  splendor  that  the  day  disowns. 

And  stately  Leo,  undismayed, 

With  fiery  footstep  tracks  the  Sun, 

To  plunge  adown  the  western  blaze, 

Sublimely  lost  in  glories  won. 

I  know,  if  I  were  called  to  keep 

Pale  morning  watch  with  grief  and  pain, 

Mine  eyes  should  see  their  gathering  might 
Rise  grandly  through  the  gloom  again. 

And  when  the  winter  solstice  holds 
In  his  diminished  path  the  sun — 

When  hope,  and  growth,  and  joy  are  o’er, 

And  all  our  harvesting  is  done — 

When,  stricken  like  our  mortal  life, 

Darkened  and  chill,  the  year  lays  down 
The  summer  beauty  that  she  wore, 

Her  summer  stars  of  harp  and  crown — 

Thick  trooping  with  their  golden  tread 
They  come,  as  nightfall  fills  the  sky, 

Those  strong  and  solemn  sentinels, 

To  hold  their  mightier  watch  on  high. 

Ah  !  who  shall  shrink  from  dark  and  cold, 

Or  fear  the  sad  and  shortening  days, 

Since  God  doth  only  so  unfold 
The  wider  glory  to  his  gaze? 

Since  loyal  Truth,  and  holy  Trust, 

And  kingly  Strength  defying  Pain, 

Stern  Courage,  and  sure  Brotherhood 
Are  born  from  out  the  depths  again  ? 

Dear  country  of  our  love  and  pride ! 

So  is  thy  stormy  winter  given  ! 

So,  through  the  terrors  that  betide, 

Look  up,  and  hail  thy  kindling  heaven  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly . 

MY  SOLDIER. 

BY  LILIAN  ST.  JOHN. 

0  red,  red  moon  ! 

And  Indian  summer  night  of  balm  ! 

0  wild  wind-tune ! 

Sing  notes  of  heavenly  calm — 

Sing  sweet  and  low, 

A  blessed  psalm, 

Like  golden  river’s  flow 
Through  groves  of  palm. 

0  red,  red  moon, 

And  azure-colored  floating  mist ! 

0  leaves  blown  wanderingly 
Through  clouds  of  amethyst !  ° 

My  heart  will  break — 

0  blood-stained  leaf ! 

My  heart  will  break 
With  bursting  grief. 

November  night ! 

Where  is  my  brave  young  soldier  now? 

His  dark  eye’s  light, 

The  tender  glory  of  his  lip  and  brow, 

His  loving  word, 

His  kind  caress, 

The  comfort  of  his  valiant  soul’s 
Exceeding  gentleness  ? 
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Blow,  autumn  winds  ! 

With  hoarse  sea-breezes  blend  terrific  shout, 
Till  dust  and  mist  and  sea-foam  put 
The  red  moon  out. 

Blow  louder  winds ! 

A  furious  gale — 

To  drown  the  battle’s  boom, 

And  death’s  sharp  wail. 

Should  he  be  dead, 

With  cold  hands  folded  on  a  heart  like  stone, 
Or,  with  unsheltered  head, 

Unstraitened  and  uncoffined  and  unknown ; 
This  heart  would  break, 

I,  too,  should  die, 

He,  for  sweet  Freedom’s  sake, 

And  for  his,  I. 

Should  he  return, 

As  he  went  out  in  that  May  morning’s  light, 
With  lip  more  stern, 

Cheek  dark  and  ruddy  as  the  camp-fire’s  light ! 
Ah  !  sweet  young  May, 

With  flowers  wild, 

I  should  laugh  out 

Like  any  child. 

Where  is  he  now  ? 

A  dull,  uneasy  sense  of  pain, 

On  heart  and  brow, 

Wears  like  the  dropping  of  November  rain. 

My  heart  cries  out — 

Ah  !  midnight  black  ! 

Will  morn  and  sunrise 
Ne’er  come  back? 


UNION  SONG  OF  THE  CELT ! 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  ROBINSON. 

Hail !  brightest  banner  that  floats  on  the  gale  ! 
Flag  of  the  country  of  Washington,  hail! 

Red  are  thy  stripes  with  the  blood  of  the  brave, 
Bright  are  thy  stars  as  the  sun  on  the  wave ; 
Wrapt  in  thy  folds  are  the  hopes  of  the  free. 
Banner  of  W ashington  !  blessings  on  thee  ! 

Mountain-tops  mingle  the  sky  with  their  snow ; 
Prairies  lie  smiling  in  sunshine  below  ; 

Rivers,  as  broad  as  the  sea,  in  their  pride, 
Border  thine  empires,  but  do  not  divide  ; 
Niagara’s  voice  far  out-anthems  the  sea; 

Land  of  sublimity  !  blessings  on  thee  ! 

Hope  of  the  World  !  on  thy  mission  sublime 
When  thou  didst  burst  on  the  pathway  of  time, 
Millions  from  darkness  and  bondage  awoke; 
Music  was  born  when  liberty  spoke ; 

Millions  to  come  shall  yet  join  in  the  glee ; 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  hope  !  blessings  on  thee  ! 

Traitors  shall  perish,  and  treason  shall  fail ; 
Kingdoms  and  thrones  in  thy  glory  grow  pale ! 
Thou  shalt  live  on,  and  thy  people  shall  own 
Loyalty’s  sweet,  where  each  heart  is  thy  throne, 
Union  and  Freedom  thine  heritage  be. 

Country  of  Washington  !  blessings  on  thee  ! 


A  MODDLE  PROKLAMASHUN, 

( Kimprisin  the  mane  duties  of  severeal  heertofore  issooed.) 
BY  THE  ORTHEU  OF  LET-US- ALONE. 

Hear  we  air,  gentlemen  ! — don’t  be  alarmd — 

Ef  I  can  help  it,  you  shant  be  harmd. 

Trew,  sence  you  faled  in  the  matter  of  voats, 

You’ve  done  your — darndest — to  cutt  our  throtes — 
Rayther  steep,  I  expect — but  still, 

Ef  you  wanter,  I  s’pose  you  will. 

Prowd  to  meet  you  !  sech  valyant  soles 
Kin  sore  like  buzzards,  or  digg  like  moals. 

Lots  of  things  you’ve  done,  as  impart 
Ekal  credit  to  hed  and  hart — 

Them  neat  little  bombs  you  know  how  to  fix, 

Your  pizened  wiskey,  and  sechlike  trix, 

Your  chivalrous  grubbin’  up  o’  graves, 

Bilin’  and  stewin’  the  bones  of  our  braves, 

And  scrapin’  on  em,  from  hed  to  heel, 

Shows  that  you’re  “  foemen  worthy  our  steel !” 

Then,  the  laydies  !  how  wunderin  memmory  traces 
All  the  refined  and  dellikit  faces 

They  make  for  us,  (rayther  abrupt,  too,) 
Improvizin  new  ares  and  graices 

As  vulgar  feemales  aint  up  to  ! 

Little  tuches  of  femmernine  tact, 

Our  onbred  wimmin-folks,  sumhow,  can’t  act — 

Fur  none  on  ’em,  plane  or  good-lookin’, 

Ef  meetin’  of  men  on  the  sidewalk-flats, 

Cood  siss  like  sarpents,  or  spitt  like  kats, 

Or  go  thru  the  moshuns  of  pukin’ ! 

«  Wun  little  thing — I  larn  you’re  afeard 
About  the  niggers — now,  don’t  be  skeerd. 

You  think,  mayhap,  they’ll  shirk 
From  diggin’  trenches  and  sarvin’  your  guns — 

But  if  ary  wun  of  the  reskils  runs, 

I’ll  send  him  back  to  his  wurk : 

And,  as  for  nuze,  ef  the  rogues  vollunteer  it, 

All  I  kin  say  is,  I  don’t  want  to  heer  it — 

On  all  sech  bizness  I  frown — 

And,  ef  they’re  likely  to  kick  up  a  muss, 

Or  sech  allfired  fools  as  to  fite  for  us , 

Jest  see  how  I’ll  put  ’em  down  ! 

Thus,  you  see,  wen  the  Nashun  fites, 

Constitootion  and  sovering  rites 

Is  held  at  a  pooty  high  figger — 

Heer  our  riflemen,  how  they  cry 

Wenever  they  dror  the  trigger, 

Jest  as  a  Minny  they  let  fly 

At  some  poore  devvle  you’ve  driv  to  dye: 

“  Now,  sett  up  a  nuther  nigger.” 

— Hartford  Press. 


BATTLE-SONG  OF  THE  FIFTY- FIRST. 

The  following  is  the  Battle  Song  of  the  Fifty-first  regiment,  as 
sung  by  them  as  they  approached  the  coast  of  North-Carolina: 

Say,  rebels,  will  you  meet  us, 

Say,  rebels,  will  you  greet  us, 

Say,  rebels,  will  you  beat  us, 

On  North-Carolina  shore  ? 

In  the  name  of  God  we’ll  meet  you, 

With  the  sword  of  God  we’H  greet  you, 

By  the  grace  of  God  we’ll  beat  you, 

On  North-Carolina  shore: 

Singing  glory,  hallelujah, 

Singing  glory,  hallelujah, 

Singing  glory,  hallelujah, 

To  God  for  evermore ! 
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With  the  sword  of  “Jeff.”  you  meet  us, 

In  the  name  of  “Jeff.”  you  greet  us, 

In  treason’s  cause  to  beat  us, 

On  North-Carolina  shore: 

But  our  flag  shall  float  for  ever, 

And  our  Union  none  shall  sever, 

And  treason  punish  ever, 

On  North-Carolina  shore. 

Oh  !  then,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Oh !  then,  glory,  hallelujah, 
Oh !  then,  glory,  hallelujah, 
To  God  for  evermore ! 


BOY  BRITTAN. 

BY  FORCEYTHE  WILLSON. 

Boy  Brittan — only  a  lad — a  fair-haired  boy — sixteen, 
In  his  uniform ! 

Into  the  storm — into  the  roaring  jaws  of  grim  Fort 
Henry — 

Boldly  bears  the  Federal  flotilla — 

Into  the  battle-storm ! 

Boy  Brittan  is  Master’s  Mate  aboard  of  the  Essex — 
There  he  stands  buoyant  and  eager-eyed, 

By  the  brave  Captain’s  side ; 

Ready  to  do  and  dare — ay,  ay,  sir !  always  ready — 

In  his  country’s  uniform  ! 

Boom  !  boom  !  and  now  the  flag-boat  sweeps,  and  now 
the  Essex, 

Into  the  battle-storm ! 

Boom !  boom !  till  river  and  fort  and  field  are  over¬ 
clouded 

By  the  battle’s  breath ;  then  from  the  fort  a  gleam 
And  a  crashing  gun,  and  the  Essex  is  wrapt  and  shrouded 
In  a  scalding  cloud  of  steam ! 

But  victory  !  victory  ! 

Unto  God  all  praise  be  ever  rendered — 

Unto  God  all  praise  and  glory  be  ! 

See,  Boy  Brittan,  see,  boy,  see ! 

They  strike !  hurrah  !  the  fort  has  just  surrendered  ! 

Shout !  shout !  my  boy,  my  warrior-boy  ! 

And  wave  your  cap  and  clap  your  hands  for  joy! 

Cheer  answer  cheer  and.  bear  the  cheer  about — 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !  for  the  fiery  fort  is  ours ; 

And  “  victory  !”  “victory!”  “victory!” 

Is  the  shout. 

Shout — for  the  fiery  fort,  and  the  field,  and  the  day 
are  ours — 

The  day  is  ours — thanks  to  the  brave  endeavor 
Of  heroes,  boy,  like  thee  ! 

The  day  is  ours — the  day  is  ours ! 

Glory  and  deathless  love  to  all  who  shared  with  thee, 
And  bravely  endured  and  dared  with  thee — 

The  day  is  ours — the  day  is  ours — 

Forever ! 

Glory  and  love  for  one  and  all ;  but — but — for  thee — 
Home !  home !  a  happy  “Welcome !  welcome  home  J” 

•  for  thee ! 

And  kisses  of  love  for  thee — 

And  a  mother’s  happy,  happy  tears,  and  a  virgin’s 
bridal  wreath  of  flowers — 

For  thee ! 

Victory !  victory ! 

But  suddenly  wrecked  and  wrapt  in  seething  steam, 
the  Essex 

Slowly  drifted  out  of  the  battle-storm ; 


Slowly,  slowly— down— -laden  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying; 

And  there,  at  the  Captain’s  feet,  among  the  dead  and 
the  dying, 

The  shot-marred  form  of  a  beautiful  boy  is  lying — 
There  in  his  uniform ! 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee,  boy, 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee  ! 

Laurels  of  light  moist  with  the  precious  dew 
Of  the  inmost  heart  of  the  nation’s  loving  heart, 
And  blest  by  the  balmy  breath  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  true : 

Moist — moist  with  the  luminous  breath  of  the  sing¬ 
ing  spheres 

And  the  nation’s  starry  tears ! 

And  tremble-touched  by  the  pulse-like  gush  and  start 
Of  the  universal  music  of  the  heart, 

And  all  deep  sympathy  ! 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee,  boy, 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee — 

Laurels  of  light  and  tears  of  love,  for  evermore — 

For  thee  I 

And  laurels  of  light  and  tears  of  truth, 

And  the  mantle  of  immortality; 

And  the  flowers  of  love  and  immortal  youth, 

And  the  tender  heart-tokens  of  all  true  ruth — 

And  the  everlasting  victory ! 

And  the  breath  and  bliss  of  liberty, 

And  the  loving  kiss  of  liberty ; 

And  the  welcoming  light  of  heavenly  eyes, 

And  the  over-calm  of  God’s  canopy ; 

And  the  infinite  love-span  of  the  skies 
That  cover  the  valleys  of  paradise — 

For  all  of  the  brave  who  rest  with  thee ; 

And  for  one  and  all  who  died  with  thee,’ 

And  now  sleep  side  by  side  with  thee ; 

And  for  every  one  who  lives  and  dies 
On  the  solid  land  or  the  heaving  sea, 

Dear  warrior-boy — like  thee ! 

Oh !  the  victory — the  victory 
Belongs  to  thee  ! 

God  ever  keeps  the  brightest  crown  for  such  as  thou _ 

He  gives  it  now  to  thee ! 

0  young  and  brave,  and  early  and  thrice  blest — 

Thrice,  thrice,  thrice  blest ! 

The  country  turns  once  more  to  kiss  thy  youthful  brow, 
And  takes  thee — gently — gently  to  her  breast ; 

And  whispers  lovingly :  “  God  bless  thee— bless  thee 
now — 

My  darling,  thou  shalt  rest !” 

New-Albany,  February  18,  1862. 


THE  SOLDIER’S  DREAM. 

The  night  sinks  sullenly  and  slow, 

On  Southern  hill  and  plain, 

Against  my  casement  beating  low 
I  hear  the  wintry  rain. 

The  darkened  walls  the  firelight  catch 
With  swift  reflected  gleam, 

Their  passing  brilliancy  I  snatch 
To  mingle  with  my  dream. 

Dear  dream  of  home  !  and  far  away 
The  ruddy  flames  that  glow 
Upon  the  hearthstone,  where  I  may 
No  more  their  welcome  know. 
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The  summer  meadows  green  and  cool, 

The  brook  with  mossy  rim, 

The  busy  murmurs  of  the  school, 

Come  back  with  fancies  dim. 

And  dropping  to  unquiet  sleep, 

Fond  memories  round  me  play, 

Like  kindly  visitants,  that  keep 
The  homesick  pain  away. 

A  blessing  on  the  fevered  dream 
Which  gathers  all  things  near  ! 

Love,  tender  word,  and  sunny  beam, 

Home  faces,  glad  and  dear. 

Perchance  the  prayers  in  absence  breathed, 
Thus  hallowed  may  descend, 

And  on  the  brow  of  suffering  wreathed, 

All  names  of  friendship  blend  ! 

C.  M.  P. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


rebels  during  a  reconnoissance  near  Fairfax,  and  taken 
to  Richmond,  and  thence  sent  to  prison  in  North-Caro- 
lina.  There  he  saw  extracts  published  from  the  Troy 
papers,  where  the  Thirtieth  regiment  was  mostly  re¬ 
cruited,  stating  that  he  was  disloyal,  having  deserted 
his  comrades,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels.  De¬ 
termined  to  resent  this  imputation  on  his  name,  he 
managed  to  escape  from  Portsmouth,  N.  C.,  and  made 
his  way  to  Norfolk  ;  but  failing  to  get  further  North, 
he  returned  to  North-Carolina,  and  was  offered  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  rebel  gunboat  Fanny,  which  he  was 
forced  to  accept,  and  was  employed  in  surveying  in¬ 
land  waters  for  the  rebels.  In  connection  with  an- 
other.  loyal  man  he  obtained  a  small  boat  and  managed 
to  join  Gen.  Burnside  at  Hatteras.  It  was  he  who 
piloted  the  expedition  to  the  landing-place  on  Roanoke 
Island,  and  in  no  small  degree  thus  contributed  to  the 
great  victory  won  by  our  forces.  He  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  and  then  obtained  a  furlough  to  return  to  Gen. 
Burnside,  first  visiting  his  home  in  Lansingburgh, 
N .  Y.  His  adventures  were  listened  to  with  much  inter¬ 
est  at  headquarters. — Louisville  Journal ,  Feb.  22. 


BY  MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord : 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of 
wrath  are  stored ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 
swift  sword : 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred 
circling  camps ; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews 
and  damps ; 

I  have  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps : 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of 
steel : 

“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my 
grace  shall  deal ; 

Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with 
his  heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on.” 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat ; 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judg¬ 
ment-seat  : 

Oh !  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him !  be  jubilant, 
my  feet ! 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 


SOUTHERN  CURRENCY. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  Richmond,  Ya.  They  were  mostly  printed  on 
common  dingy  paper : 

2  No.  9,202.  AUGUSTA  SAVINGS  BANK.  '? 

A  Certificate  of  Deposit  50  Cts. 

B.  Conley  has  deposited  in  this  Bank  Z 

<*,  „  FIFTY  CENTS,  <#> 

Z  Payah!e  on  demand  in  current  Bank  Notes  when  One  f 
Z  P°llar  s  worth  of  these  Certificates  is  presented,  with  Z 
Z  interest  after  One  Month’s  notice.  '♦> 

<^>  F.  McCov,  Treasurer. 


$  Richmond,  Va.,  No.154.  Jan’y  1, 1862. 

Z  10 

Z  Which  v  ill  be  paid  in  Bankable  funds  wben  present- 
<♦>  .  m  sums  Dollars  and  upwards,  or  redeemed 

X  with  Tobacco,  Cigars,  &c. 

Mo  01  HI o  l  n 


Richmond,  Va., 

#  T  ^  APrh  2, 1861. 

Z  j.  v.  RAMOS  ’ 

,A\  Will  pay  the  Bearer 

Z  FIFTEEN  CENTS, 

<g> In  Current  Funds,  when  presented  in  sums  of  Five 

S  Dollars  or  its  multiple. 

No.  8,472.  J.  y.  ramos 

,4>  IS"  Secured  by  Real  Estate. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  borne  across 
the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and 
me: 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 


How  Burnside  found  a  Landing. — F.  B.  Rem¬ 
ington,  a  private  of  company  A,  Thirtieth  New-York 
regiment,  stationed  at  Upton’s  Hill,  reached  there  with 
a  pass  from  Gen.  Burnside,  whom  he  had  previously 
joined  by  deserting  from  the  rebel  fleet  stationed  in 
Albemarle  Sound.  Remington  was  captured  by  the 


»>  No-  r —  Richmond,  Sept.  3,  1861. 

z  15Cts-  „  15  Cts. 

Zy  .  .  FIFTEEN  CENTS 

Will  be  paid  the  Bearer  in  Bankable  Funds  when  present- 
<*>  ei*  i’1  sums  of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  upwards. 

Z  No-  4  Exchange  Block.  c.  R.  Biucken. 

TWENTY-FIVE. 

25 

THE  BANK  OF  THE 

25  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  25 
Promises  to  pay  the  Bearer,  on  demand  TWENTY- ' 
FIVE  Cents.  * 

W.  F.  McMilian,  for  Cashier. 


1st,  1861. 
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No.  355.  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  7, 1861.  4* 

X  10  THE  NEW  MARKET  BANK  10  T 

Will  pay  the  bearer  <s 

X  TEN  CENTS,  # 

X  In  Meats  or  Current  Funds,  when  presented  in  sums  of  X. 
X  One  Dollar  or  upwards.  TH.  Frick,  President.  T 

John  Jaiser,  Cashier. 

#<!»#>■#•#>#># 


%  10  Richmond,  Jan.  1,  1862.  k 

,*>  due  the  BEARER 

X  %  TEN  CENTS,  <#> 

Which  will  be  paid  in  Bankable  Funds,  when  presented  x 
X  m  tlle  sums  of  Five  Dollars  and  upwards.  X 

<^>  10  Cents.  No. - .  J.  C.  Whetter.  X 

%  No-; -  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  4, 1S61. 

<♦>  ®  CtS.  5  Qfg_ 

X  MINERAL  BANK  OF  RICHMOND 
X  wi!1  Pay  to  the  bearer  FIVE  CENTS,  in  current 
X  funds,  when  presented  in  sums  of  five  dollars,  or  its 
X  multiple.  S.  Mason,  Pres’t. 


4>  Richmond,  Va.,  (  Necessity  is  the  )  Sept.  10, 1861.  ^ 
<*>  -<  mother  V 

5  (  of  invention.  \  5 

X  SOUTHERN  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

a,  Basin  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

<&>  I  promise  to  pay  at  my  office 

X  five  cents,  y? 

X  Receivable  in  payment  for  flour,  baled  hay,  oats,  wood  T 
X  &c->  or  m  exchange  for  bankable  funds,  at  my  office’  X 
X  when  presented  in  sums  of  five  dollars.  # 

X  This  given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  ^ 

|  No-  9JT4.  S.  P.  Cockb. 


X  Richmond,  Va.,  February  3,  1862.  , 

X  CONFEDERATE  OYSTER  HOUSE,  # 

X  5  RICHMOND,  5  $ 

X  VVill  pay  the  Bearer,  in  Current  Funds.  ^ 

X  FIVE  CENTS,  # 

X  when  presented  in  sums  of  Five  Dollars  and  upwards,  'f 
<«,.  No.  111.  W.  B annan,  Cash’r.  x 


Jtm.  1 6. — The  army  telegraph  now  consists  of  over 
one  thousand  miles  of  wire  stretched  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  camps,  from  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Hooker 
on  the  left,  running  towards  the  right  wing  till  it 
reaches  Hancock,  Maryland.  One  hundred  and  ten 
operators  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Eckert,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of 
this  Department,  has  run  a  separate  line  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  each  general  commanding  a  division. 

_  For  instance,  Gen.  McClellan  can  sit  at  the  table  in 
his  private  house,  and  talk  to  the  different  generals, 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  independent  of  one 
another.  Y\  hen  any  division  moves,  the  line  can  also 
be  extended,  as  each  division  has  a  corps  of  builders 
and  a  supply  of  wire,  poles  and  insulators  always  readv.’ 
Jn  several  divisions  each  brigadier  -  general  has  an  in¬ 
strument  upon  the  line,  and  is  in  direct  conference 
with  his  immediate  commanding  general  the  whole 
time. 

Large  wagons  have  been  provided  for  the  operators 
and  their  batteries  to  travel  in,  with  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  tents,  equipage'and  everything  necessary,  thus 
making  the  telegraphic  department  the  most  efficient 
and  thorough  branch  in  the  whole  army  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  balloon  corps  of  Professor  Lowe,  will, 


should  the  army  move,  prove  invaluable  in  detecting 
the  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  prompt  transmis¬ 
sion  of  their  movements'  to  headquarters,  and  the 
conveyance  of  orders  to  different  divisions  and  bri¬ 
gades. 

So  effectual  are  the  means  that  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  accident  and  delay  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  more  than  one  out  of  a  dozen  lines  to  fail  at  once. 
Strong  guards  will  be  kept  all  along  the  wires  wherever 
they  cross  over  exposed  country,  as  the  army  moves, 
to  prevent  obstruction  in  any  form,  and  to  prevent  an 
opportunity  of  stealing  information  from  the  wires. 


The  Eighth  of  January  in  New-Orleans. — In  our 
celebration  of  this  day,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  with  no  pride  and  exultation  in  the  triumph 
of  our  arms  over  the  British,  with  no  unkindly  remi¬ 
niscences  of  them,  but  with  a  conscious  valor  and  reso¬ 
lution  to  maintain  our  soil  and  our  honor  against  all 
invaders,  and  with  a  feeling  predominant  over  all 
others,  of  inextinguishable  hate  and  undying  hostility 
against  the  enemy  who,  in  a  far  worse  cause  and  in  a 
manner  more  unjustifiable  and  barbarous,  now  pollutes 
our  soil  with  his  foot-prints.  Great  and  signal  as  was 
the  victory  on  the  plains  of  Chalmette,  a  far  more  splen¬ 
did  and  glorious  triumph  will  that  be  which  shall  send 
the  infamous  Yankees  howling  in  disgrace  and  agony 
from  our  shore  back  to  their  impoverished  and  blight¬ 
ed  homes.  The  anticipation  of  such  a  victory,  far 
more  than  the  event  of  which  this  is  the  anniversary 
will  give  significance  to  the  celebration  of  this  day.— 
-V.  0.  Crescent ,  January  8. 


MUNCHAUSENIANA. 

Memphis ,  Jan.  9,  1862. —A  mercantile  firm  here 
has  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  south  of 
Kentucky,  stating  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
made  clandestine  arrangements,  and  pardoned  convicts 
and  desperate  characters  of  the  North,  to  scatter  them 
through  the  South,  and  set  fire  and  burn  everything, 
especially  manufactures  and  machine-shops.  The  Un¬ 
ionists  were  paying  them  liberally  for  such  work, 
believing  it  a  good  mode  to  cripple  the  South.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  a  party  employed  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  Government,  and  was  communicated  to 
warn  the  South. 

Twenty  Union  officers  resigned  at  Cairo  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  have  gone  home. — Memphis  Appeal ,  Jan.  9. 


Richmond ,  Jan.  16.  —  The  joint  resolutions  submit¬ 
ted  a  few  days  since,  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Pate,  in  relation  to  the  reclamation  of  Western  ami 
North-western  Virginia,  were  taken  up  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted.  The  resolutions  declare  that  in  no  event 
will  the  State  of  Virginia  submit  to,  or  consent  to  the 
loss  of  a  “foot  of  her  soil,”  etc.,  and  are  designed  to 
reassure  and  encourage  the  loyal  people  of  the  invaded 
sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Finney,  of  Accomac,  the  pream¬ 
ble  was  amended  by  striking  out  the  specific  localitv 
and  made  to  include  all  the  invaded  counties.  —  Rich¬ 
mond  Dispatch. 


A  Loyal  Town. — The  town  of  Claremont,  in  the 
good  old  Granite  State,  has  done  her  full  share  in  put¬ 
ting  down  this  most  unnatural  rebellion,  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  furnished  to  the  Union  armies  be  taken  as 
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a  criterion.  Since  the  war  commenced,  the  town  has 
sent  the  following  men  to  do  service  for  their  country : 
Eighty-four  men  for  the  three  months’  service  ;  fifty- 
five  men  for  the  Second  regiment,  who  were  at  Bull 
Run ;  thirty-eight  men  for  the  Third  regiment,  now  at 
Beaufort ;  a  full  company,  one  hundred  and  one  men, 
for  the  Fifth  regiment  on  the  Potomac ;  seventeen 
men  for  the  Seventh  regiment,  now  at  Manchester, 
and  thirty-three  men  for  the  cavalry  regiment,  now  at 
Providence.  This  makes  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  men  gone,  out  of  a  voting  population  of 
about  one  thousand. — National  Intelligencer ,  Jan.  16. 


John  K.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  rebel  prisoners  at  St. 
Louis,  is  a  cousin  of  the  President,  and  a  wealthy  citi¬ 
zen  of  Clinton  County,  Mo.  He  is  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  permitted  the  rebels  to  secrete  ammunition  in  his 
cellar,  inducing  young  men  to  join  the  rebel  army,  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  robbery  of  the  Liberty  arsenal,  and 
otherwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. — Ohio 
Statesman ,  January  16. 


A  correspondent  of  a  Wisconsin  paper  had  his  at¬ 
tention  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  rather  oldish 
man  among  a  company  of  recruits  for  the  Seventeenth 
(Irish)  Wisconsin  regiment,  who  were  on  board  the 
cars,  on  the  way  to  camp,  who  gave  his  name,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  My  name  is  Rufus  Brockway,  and  I  am  in  the  sev¬ 
entieth  year  of  my  age.  I  am  a  Yankee,  from  the 
State  of  New-IIampshire ;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  last 
war  with  England  for  nearly  three  years.  I  have  serv¬ 
ed  under  Generals  Izard,  McNeil,  and  Macomb,  being 
transferred  from  one  command  to  another,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  then  required.  I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh,  at  the  battle  of  French  Creek  in  Canada, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Chateaugay,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  October,  1813,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
McDonough. 

“  I  am  now  a  farmer,  in  the  town  of  Beaver  Dam, 
Dodge  County,  and,  with  my  son,  the  owner  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  ;  my  son  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
Federal  army  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  had  his  nose 
badly  barked  and  his  hips  broken  in  and  disabled  for 
life,  by  a  charge  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  now  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  see  if  the  rebels  can  bark  the  old  man’s  nose.” 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  old  man,  “if  England  pitches 
in,  you’ll  see  a  great  many  old  men  like  me  turning 
out,  but  the  greatest  of  my  fears  are,  that  I  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  present 
war.” 

If  this  man  is  ever  in  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 

I  shall  never,  expect  to  hear  that  he  was  hurt  in  the 
back. — Boston  Journal ,  February  1. 


North-Carolina.  —  The  Richmond  Dispatch  pays 
the  following  merited  compliment  to  the  old  North 
State  : 

“  Since  the  present  war  commenced,  North-Carolina 
has  not  only  done  her  part  in  men  and  arms,  and  been 
the  peer  of  any  of  her  sister  States  in  every  way,  but 
she  has  taken  good  care  to  see  that  her  sons  who 
obeyed  her  call,  and  went  forth  to  battle  in  defence 
of  her  rights,  had  every  assurance  that  they  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Many  munifi¬ 
cent  donations  have  been  heretofore  noted.  In  this 
regard  she  leads  the  van.  Within  a  week  past  her 
citizens  have  sent  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars’  worth 
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of  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  Fourth,  Sixth,  and  Twenty- 
third  regiments,  and  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars  to  other  regiments  not  named.  This  is  the  way 
the  old  North  State  fulfils  her  obligations  to  her  brave 
sons.” — Newbern  (N.  C.)  Progress,  February  11. 


Feb.  8. — It  is  given  out,  by  order,  that  all  connected 
with  Government  despatches  shall  use  the  word  “  reb¬ 
els”  instead  of  “confederates,”  and  “pirates”  instead 
of  “privateers.” — Dubuque  Times ,  February  9. 


By  order  of  Col.  Robinson,  every  male  citizen  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  not  now  in 
the  active  volunteer  service,  and  resident  within  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  whether  exempt  from  military 
duty  or  not,  will  forthwith  report  himself  for  enrol¬ 
ment  to  the  commandant  of  his  company.  Those 
claiming  to  be  exempt  will  also  report  the  claim  to 
to  or  cause  of  such  exemption. — Richmond  Dispatch , 
February  10. 


Feb.  10. — A  slave  lately  came  into  the  camp  of  the 
Iowa  troops  at  Florence,  Mo.,  mounted  upon  a  high- 
spirited  horse,  on  which  he  had  escaped  from  his  mas¬ 
ter,  who  lives  near  St.  Louis.  Around  his  neck  was 
a  band  of  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  one  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  not  locked,  but  securely  riveted. 
Three  iron  prongs,  of  lightning-rod  size,  were  wedded 
to  this  band,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  arose  above 
his  head  about  nine  inches,  with  an  outward  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  iron  had  lacerated  his  neck,  and  the  wound 
had  partially  healed  under  the  protection  he  had  given 
to  them  by  holding  up  the  band  with  his  hands,  during 
the  preceding  days  that  he  was  concealed  in  a  corn¬ 
field,  but  while  riding  the  horse  he  could  not  hold  it 
up,  and  it  had  opened  the  wound,  from  which  there 
was  a  bloody,  mattery  ooze  trickling  down  upon  his 
broad  shoulders.  To  the  soldiers  who  surrounded 
him,  with  pity  and  astonishment,  the  negro  pleaded 
earnestly:  “Please,  massa  soger,  take  dis  collar  off 
my  neck.  I’se  a  good  nigger;  I’ll  do  any  ting  you 
want  me.  De  Illinoy  sogers  cut  the  collar  off  ’er 
Ben.”  After  a  labor  of  three  hours  the  collar  was 
filed  off.  It  appears  that  the  negro  had  carried  this 
iron  band  upon  his  neck  about  three  months,  as  a 
punishment  for  assisting  his  wife  to  escape  into  Illi¬ 
nois. — Philadelphia  Press ,  February  12. 


Boston,  Feb.  11. — At  the  Baptist  Sabbath-School 
Convention  in  session  at  the  South-End  in  this  city, 
the  exercises  were  interrupted  this  forenoon  by  the 
announcement  of  the  splendid  victory  at  Roanoke  Is¬ 
land.  The  audience  burst  forth  in  applause,  and  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  was  immediately  offered,  in 
which  all  seemed  to  join  with  great  fervor. 


A  Secession  Dodge. — The  Albany  Atlas  and  Argus 
prints  the  following : 

“We  do  not  know  how  the  people  of  Maine  will 
regard  this  invasion  of  their  soil ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  British  regiment  could  ever  find  its  way  to  Can¬ 
ada,  if  it  landed  in  New- York,  and  sought  to  pass 
through  this  State." 

It  is  by  such  pieces  of  idiotic  rant  that  the  Atlas  and 
Argus  seeks  to  aid  the  rebellion.  Debarred  from 
serving  the  secession  cause  directly,  it  now  bends  its 
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efforts  to  doing  it  indirect  service  by  misinterpreting 
every  act  and  traducing  every  measure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If,  however,  the  readers  of  that  journal  can 
be  influenced  by  any  such  pitiful  stuff  as  this,  it  sim¬ 
ply  shows  they  are  as  much  of  fools  as  it  is  assumed 
they  were  when  the  writer  ventured  to  pen  such  non¬ 
sense. — New-York  Times ,  January  15. 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  16. — We  have  just  learned 
from  a  reliable  gentleman,  of  Newcastle,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  that  place 
just  before  Christmas,  which  we  deem  it  proper  should 
be  placed  before  the  people  of  Kentucky.  Some  forty 
or  sixty  negroes,  all  slaves,  had  been  engaged  in  kill¬ 
ing  hogs  for  one  of  the  citizens  of  Newcastle  at  night. 
About  that  time,  and  after  the  work  was  over,  they 
paraded  the  streets  of  the  town  in  a  body,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  uttering  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
orderly  sounds,  singing  political  songs  and  shouting 
for  Lincoln.  They  seemed  to  take  especial  pains  to 
make  their  unusual  and  disorderly  demonstrations  in 
front  of  the  residences  of  one  or  two  promiment 
Southern  rights  citizens.  They  continued  their  tu¬ 
multuous  proceedings  for  an  hour  or  so  without  inter¬ 
ruption  from  either  officers  or  citizens,  and  finally  dis¬ 
persed  of  their  own  accord. 

We  deem  it  due  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  give  this  information  to  the  public, 
in  order  that  other  communities  may  be  put  on  their 
guard,  and  prepare  to  suppress  in  their  incipiency  all 
such  dangerous  movements  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
population. 

We  also  learn,  from  the  same  gentleman,  that  about 
the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  a  party  of  slaves  in 
Henry  County,  belonging  partly  to  Union  and  partly 
to  Southern  rights  men,  made  off  from  the  county, 
taking  with  them  a  wagon  and  horses,  with  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions  belonging  to  their  owners,  and  made 
their  escape  into  Indiana.  They  were  immediately 
pursued  by  their  masters  into  Indiana  and  overtaken  ; 
but  the  owners  were  notified  by  the  population  that 
they  should  not  arrest  the  slaves,  and,  in  fact,  were 
themselves  notified  to  leave  the  State  without  delay. 
A  second  visit  of  the  same  and  other  parties,  with 
proper  certificates,  as  the  gentleman  who  gives  us  the 
facts  is  informed,  was  made  with  the  same  result. 

We  are  also  informed  that  numerous  houses  and 
barns,  belonging  to  residents  of  Henry  County,  have 
recently  been  fired  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
negroes,  and  that  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  prevails  thoughout  the  entire  community. — 
Frankfort  Yeoman ,  January  17. 


Peterborough,  N.  II.,  is  a  stronghold  of  patriotism. 
She  gave  a  band  of  heroes  to  the  revolution,  another 
band  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  has  already  sent  eighty 
seven  men  to  the  Union  armies  in  the  present  contest. 
— Boston  Transcript ,  January  15. 


The  Mobile  Register ,  of  the  sixth  of  January,  says : 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  yesterday  from  Dr. 
Hugh  Martin,  of  Delaware,  late  United  States  Consul 
at  Matanzas,  but  who  resigned  that  post  in  April  last 
when  that  Government  declared  war  upon  the  South 
and  its  institutions.  Dr.  Martin  came  passenger  in 
one  of  the  recent  arrivals  through  the  gap  in  Dr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  blockade,  from  Havana.  He  is  heart  and  soul 
with  the  South  in  her  struggles,  and  goes  to  New-Or- 
leans  to  make  that  his  home. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier ,  writing 
from  Richmond  on  the  third  of  January,  says : 

“  Some  large  shoe  manufacturers  from  the  South  have 
just  gone  home  from  Richmond,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  ‘  shoes  won’t  sell.’  So  great  an  impetus 
w'as  given  to  the  manufacture  several  months  ago  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  supply  was  giving  out,  that 
the  market  is  now  overstocked.  The  confederate 
government  has  six  hundred  cases  of  army  shoes  on 
hand,  over  and  above  the  demand,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  contractors  are  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  two  hundred  additional  pairs  per  diem.  The 
same  plethora  is  observed  in  the  article  of  clothing. 
In  the  clothing  bureau  of  the  war  department  are  one 
hundred  thousand  suits  of  clothing  on  hand.  The  do¬ 
nations  of  individual  States  to  their  own  volunteers, 
have  materially  lessened  the  demand  on  the  confed¬ 
erate  government.  The  blankets  brought  by  the  Fin- 
gal  are  being  transformed  into  handsome  and  comfort¬ 
able  overcoats.” 


Richmond,  Jan.  2. — Quite  a  number  of  new-fangled 
flags  are  exhibited  in  the  window  of  the  Despatch 
office.  The  latest  picture,  which  is  gotten  up  with 
great  care  and  neatness,  represents  a  tri-color — three 
bars  of  equal  width  running  horizontally- — the  lower 
black ,  the  middle  purple,  the  upper  white ,  with  stars 
in  it.  The  black  bar  is  designed  to  notify  mankind 
that  the  confederacy  “sprung  from  Black  Republican¬ 
ism.”  Hah  !  How  would  a  buzzard,  sitting  on  a  cot¬ 
ton-bale,  with  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  a  little 
nigger  in  one  claw',  and  a  palmetto  tree  in  the  other, 
answer?  Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  and  com¬ 
prehensively  Southern. — Charleston  Mercury. 


The  Sequel  of  an  Execution. — There  is  in  the  con¬ 
federate  army,  near  Centreville,  Va.,  an  Irish  company 
called  the  “Tigers,”  which  wras  recruited,  or  rather 
impressed,  from  the  Irish  population  of  New-Orleans. 
Two  of  them  were  recently  shot  for  some  trifling  mili¬ 
tary  offence —  some  disrespect  to  their  “chivalrous” 
officers,  construed  into  mutinous  resistance.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  execution  has  been  published  from  the 
Richmond  papers.  An  Irish  private  soldier  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Southern  blades,  of  about  as  much  account 
as  a  negro.  But  the  sequel  to  this  execution  is  told 
in  a  letter  from  the  rebel  camp,  which  appears  in  the 
Nashville-Louisville  Courier,  thus : 

“  As  a  sequel  to  the  execution  of  the  two  ‘  Tigers,’ 
by  order  of  court-martial,  I  have  to  record  that, 
yesterday  morning,  the  bodies  of  two  officers  of  the 
Seventh  Louisiana  regiment  were  found  with  their 
throats  cut.  They  were  the  officers  of  the  day,  and 
officers  of  the  guard,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  outrage  by  the  1  Tigers,’  and  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  them  to  punishment.  It  would  be  well  could 
the  whole  company  be  effaced  for  this  new  and  most 
horrible  villainy.” — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  14. 


The  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Colonist  published  the  folloiv- 
ing  veracious  report : 

“  A  rumor  was  current  yesterday,  said  to  have  been 
set  afloat  by  some  of  the  passengers  by  the  Asia,  that 
Gen.  Scott  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  the 
Washington  Government  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
asking  his  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  services,  offering  him  the  aid 
of  the  Federsd  Government  in  an  attempt  to  invade 
Canada.  Napoleon,  on  receiving  the  despatches,  and 
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learning  their  contents,  immediately  sent  them  to  the 
British  government.  W e  give  the  rumor  as  we  heard  it, 
merely  remarking,  that  there  may  be  more  in  it  than 
appears  at  first  sight.” 


The  London  Illustrated  Neivs  is  “disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  prefer  to  hear  the  distant 
cannon  of  Britain  rather  than  the  yell  of  a  mob  under 
the  windows  of  the  White  House.  Therefore  we  do 
not  look  for  a  message  of  peace,  though  we  hope  for 
it,  so  far  as  hope  is  consistent  with  a  calm  examination 
of  the  case.” — Boston  Advertiser ,  January  15. 


Richmond,  Jan.  4. — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
by  the  flag  of  truce  which  leaves  Norfolk  almost  daily 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  persons  in  the  South  may  com¬ 
municate  with  the  North.  Hundreds  of  letters  are  fre¬ 
quently  carried  in  this  manner ;  but  all  are  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  both  by  the  confederate  and  Federal  officers. 
To  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  privilege  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  fill  twenty  or  thirty  sheets 
of  letter-paper,  Gen.  Huger  has  issued  an  order  that 
hereafter  no  communication  will  be  sent  which  covers 
mor6  than  an  ordinary-sized  page.  All  reference  to  po¬ 
litical  or  military  affairs  must  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
an  inclosure  of  three  or  five  cents  made  to  secure  trans¬ 
mission.  The  outside  address  of  the  epistle  should  be, 
“  via  Norfolk  and  flag  of  truce.” — Richmond  Dispatch. 


Don’t  touch  the  Flag.  —  The  St.  Louis  Democrat 
says  that  a  few  days  ago  the  flag  raised  by  Col.  Mor¬ 
gan,  at  Platte  City,  Mo.,  was  torn  down,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  few  remaining  citizens  of  that 
place.  Indignant  at  the  outrage,  and  aware  of  the 
consequences  should  the  perpetrators  escape,  the  men 
engaged  in  the  desecration  were  arrested,  and,  as  we 
are  informed,  delivered  to  Col.  Morgan.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  a  court-martial;  the  men  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  sentence  was 
forthwith  carried  into  effect. — N.  Y.  World ,  Jan.  15. 


The  young  lady  who  acted  the  rebel  spy  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  King,  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home.  For  some  months  past  grave  suspicions  have 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  certain  members  of  the 
family  of  Dr.  King.  It  is  stated  that  two  of  his  own 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  of  the  sons  by  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  are  now  serving  in  the  confederate  army, 
and  also  that  some  of  the  lady  members  of  his  family 
have  been  engaged  in  communicating  information  to 
the  rebel  army,  through  a  secession  family  still  living 
in  Maryland,  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  Washington. 
The  arrest  of  some  of  the  family  of  Dr.  King,  led  to 
the  belief  in  the  rumor  in  regard  to  Adj.-Gen.  Thomas, 
because  he,  like  the  Doctor,  resided  at  the  Soldiers’ 
Home. — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  15. 


Jan.  14. — Twenty -four  wagons,  designed  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  baggage  of  Gen.  McClellan  and 
staff,  have  been  prepared.  They  all  have  matched 
horses,  and  the  words,  “  Commander  United  States 
Army,”  are  painted  on  the  canvas  of  the  wagons. — 
N.  Y.  Commercial ,  January  16. 


The  Philadelphia  Volunteer  Refreshment  Sa¬ 
loons. — It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Volunteer 
Refreshment  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  which  was 
organized  on  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  May,  1861, 


has  since  that  period  done  a  vast  deal  of  good,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  food  to  the  Union  soldiers  passing  through 
that  city,  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  min¬ 
istering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many 
a  soldier,  weak  for  lack  of  food,  or  prostrated  by  dis¬ 
ease,  has  undoubtedly  blessed  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  recipient  at  this  sa¬ 
loon,  of  their  hospitality.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
this  connection,  that  a  Schuylkill  County  regiment  (the 
Sixth,  Col.  James  Nagle)  was  the  first  entertained  at 
Broad  and  Prime  streets,  by  the  citizens  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  sa¬ 
loon,  since  its  organization,  we  might  state  that,  up  to 
December  last,  some  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  cared  for — many  for  weeks,  at  private  houses, 
by  ladies  connected  with  the  saloon — while  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  have  each  been 
served  with  a  meal.  This  is  the  more  creditable,  as  it 
was  done  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Committee  never  having  asked  or 
received  aid  from  the  city,  State,  or  United  States 
governments.  All  honor  to  the  committee  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  cheerfully  volunteered  their 
time  and  labor  in  a  work  so  benevolent.  Their  deeds 
will  be  more  enduring  than  monumental  granite. — 
Miner's  Journal. 


A  French  Officer  joins  the  Rebels. — By  a  recent 
arrival  at  a  confederate  port  from  Havana,  Lieut.  P. 
Enneau,  late  of  the  French  army,  came  passenger,  and 
is  at  present  in  this  city.  Lieut.  Enneau  has  lately 
been  a  resident  of  California,  where  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  organizing  and  drilling  a  corps  of  carabiniers, 
whose  testimonials  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
service  he  bears.  But  preferring  the  reality  to  the 
image  of  war,  and  still  more,  preferring  the  side  on 
which  the  sympathies  of  his  compatriots  are  enlisted, 
and  where  so  much  of  the  blood  of  his  race  is  to  be 
found,  as  ready  to  flow  as  that  of  the  gallant  Dreux — 
preferring  this  side  to  that  which  has  thrown  disgrace 
upon  the  name  of  Zouave,  and  almost  upon  that  of 
soldier,  he  has  come  to  offer  his  sword  to  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy. — Mobile  Advertiser ,  January  8. 


Death  of  a  Rebel  Captain. — We  understand  that 
Capt.  C.  E.  Merriwether,  who  fell  while  bravely  charg¬ 
ing  the  enemy,  at  Sacramento,  on  Saturday  last,  had 
long  been  an  intimate  and  devoted  friend  of  Col.  Jim 
Jackson.  He  was  an  endorser  for  Jackson  for  a  large 
amount,  and  as  Jackson  had  become  utterly  bankrupt 
by  heavy  losses  at  the  gambling-table,  Capt.  Merri¬ 
wether  had  been  compelled  to  pay  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this  endorsed  paper  within 
the  last  three  months.  Callous  though  he  may  be,  we 
do  not  envy  Jackson’s  feelings,  when  he  reflects  that 
through  his  agency  and  his  men  his  best  friend  and 
benefactor  has  been  deprived  of  life. — Bowling  Green 
Courier ,  January  4. 


A  Lincoln  spy  was  arrested  a  few  days  since  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Uniontown,  Tenn.  His  baggage  was 
searched,  and  a  complete  plan  of  the  fortifications  at 
Bowling  Green  and  Randolph,  Tenn.,  was  found.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  vile  miscreant  will  speedily 
meet  with  a  just  reward.- — Louisville-Nashville  Courier , 
December  24 


A  Remarkable  Incident. — A  private  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Indiana  regiment  was  tried  by  a  court-martial 
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for  deserting  his  post,  and  found  guilty,  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  which  is  death.  His  execution  was  deferred 
for  some  time,  and  he  was  kept  in  a  painful  state  of 
suspense.  At  last  the  time  was  fixed  for  his  execu¬ 
tion,  and  five  regiments  were  drawn  up  in  line  to  wit¬ 
ness  it,  while  a  file  of  twelve  men  were  in  advance  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  death  by  shooting  him. 

The  prisoner  was  led  forward  blindfolded,  and  the 
usual  words  of  preparation  and  command  were  given 
in  a  low,  measured  tone,  by  the  officer  in  command. 
During  the  interval  between  the  commands,  “Take 
aim,”  and  “fire,”  and  before  the  last  was  given,  a 
horseman  rode  rapidly  up  the  road,  waving  in  the  air 
a  paper,  which  was  understood  by  all  present  to  be  a 
reprieve.  Covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  the 
officer  rode  hurriedly  up  to  the  officer  in  command, 
and  delivered  to  him  what  really  proved  to  be  a  re¬ 
prieve.  The  shout,  “reprieve,”  fell  upon  the  poor 
soldier’s  ear,  which  was  already  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  anticipation  of  hearing  the  last  and  final  word  that 
was  to  usher  his  soul  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator ; 
it  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  fell  back  upon  his 
coffin,  apparently  dead.  The  bandage  was  removed 
from  his  eyes,  but  reason  had  taken  its  flight,  and  he 
became  a  hopeless  maniac.  He  was  discharged  from 
the  army,  and  sent  home  to  his  friends.  His  death 
had  really  never  been  intended:  but  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  army 
to  make  an  impression  upon  not  only  himself,  but  the 
whole  brigade ;  for  that  purpose  the  forms  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  were  regularly  gone  through  with,  in  presence 
of  five  regiments,  and  the  reprieve  arrived  in  good 
time,  as  it  was  intended.  It  was  sought  by  this  means 
to  solemnly  impress  upon  the  whole  assemblage  of 
soldiers  the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  duty 
and  obedience,  under  the  penalty  of  an  ignominious 
death.  It  wa3  a  fearful  ordeal  for  the  deserter,  but  it 
was  certainly  better  than  to  have  completed  the  tragedy 
by  sending  his  soul  to  “that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveller  returns.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


Baltimore  Rebel  Correspondence. — It  is  known 
that,  in  a  single  day  last  week,  six  hundred  letters 
from  rebels  in  arms  were  received  in  Baltimore.  The 
city  is  a  den  of  secession. — Dubuque  Times ,  Jan.  4. 


A  Renegabe  Editor.  —  The  London  Daily  News 
says: 

“  Col.  Fuller,  late  editor  of  the  New-York  Mirror , 
announces  that,  at  the  request  of  several  American 
and  English  gentlemen,  he  will  deliver  an  address  in 
St.  James’s  Hall  on  1  The  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  Civil  War  in  America.’  We  understand  that  the 
Colonel  will  advocate  the  cause  of  the  South — a  cause 
which  has  our  constant  and  cordial  execrations.  Still, 
as  it  is  a  cause  with  vast  social  and  material  forces  at 
its  command,  it  is  one  which  we  are  all  concerned  to 
understand.  In  this  country  both  slavery  and  seces¬ 
sion,  mother  and  daughter,  have  a  vast  amount  of 
ability  at  their  service,  but  their  work  has  been  done, 
for  the  most  part,  insidiously  and  by  suggestion.  Col. 
Fuller  will  be  an  honest  and  straightforward  pleader. 
We  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  he 
is  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren  of  the  American 
press ,  and  it  is  well  on  every  account  that  the  cause  of 
the  South  should  be  represented  by  a  gentleman  of  ex¬ 
tensive  information,  and  well  qualified  to  exhibit  its 
fairest  side.” 

The  News  has  been  imposed  upon.  The  esteem  in 


which  Col.  Fuller  was  held  in  this  country  was  the  re¬ 
verse  of  high.  He  gained  a  sort  of  bad  notoriety  here 
by  writing  semi-obscene  letters  over  the  signature  of 
“Belle  Brittan.” — Baltimore  American ,  January  4. 


A  schooner  arrived  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  from  Havana,  bringing  a  cargo  of 
coffee,  sulphur,  medicines,  etc.  The  blockading  fleet 
saw  her  as  she  came  into  port,  but  could  not  catch 
her.  Good  seamanship  and  good  pilotage  brought  her 
through. — New-York  Tribune ,  January  6. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Jan.  1. — We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  powder-mill  near  this  city  has  gone 
into  operation.  It  is  capable  of  producing  a  large 
amount  daily,  and  the  government  will  doubtless  ob¬ 
tain  a  portion  of  its  supplies  from  this  mill.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Water- 
house  &  Bowes,  we  believe. — Raleigh  Standard. 


Badly  Frightened.  —  The  city  of  Montreal  was 
thrown  into  a  terrible  panic  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  De¬ 
cember,  by  a  report  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  England,  and  that  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  New-England  troops  was  marching 
towards  that  city  from  Vermont. — Dubuque  Times, 
January  4. 


SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


SONG  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Of  all  the  mighty  nations,  in  the  East  or  in  the  West, 

Our  glorious  Southern  nation  is  the  greatest  and  the 
best ; 

We  have  room  for  all  true  Southrons,  with  our  stars 
and  bars  unfurled, 

And  a  general  invitation  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

Chorus. 

Then,  to  arms,  boys  !  to  arms,  boys  !  make  no  delay, 

Come  from  every  Southern  State,  come  from  every 
way; 

Our  army  isn’t  large  enough ;  Jeff.  Davis  calls  for 
“more,” 

To  hurl  the  vile  invader  from  off  our  Southern  shore. 

Ohio  is  our  Northern  line,  far  as  her  waters  flow, 

And  on  the  South  is  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ; 

While  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  sun  be¬ 
gins  to  rise, 

Westward  to  Arizona,  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

Then,  to  arms,  boys  !  etc. 

While  the  Gulf  States  raise  the  cotton,  the  others 
grain  and  pork, 

North  and  South-Carolina’s  factories  will  do  the  finer 
work, 

For  the  deep  and  flowing  water-falls  that  course  along 
our  hills, 

Are  “just  the  things”  for  washing  sheep  and  driving 
cotton-mills. 

Then,  to  arms,  boys  !  etc. 

While  the  North  is  in  commotion,  and  her  “  mon¬ 
arch’s  ”  in  a  fret, 

We’re  teaching  them  a  lesson  which  they  never  will 
forget ; 
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And  this  they  fast  are  learning,  that  Dixie’s  not  a 
fool, 

For  the  men  will  do  their  fighting,  while  the  children 
go  to  school. 

Then,  to  arm,  boys  !  etc. 


0  brother  !  beware  how  you  seek  us  again, 

Lest  you  brand  on  your  forehead  the  signet  of  Cain  ; 
lhat  blood  and  that  crime  on  your  conscience  must 
sit, 

We  may  fall — we  may  perish — but  never  submit ! 


Our  Southern  boys  are  brave  and  true,  and  are  joining 
heart  and  hand, 

And  are  flocking  to  the  stars  and  bars,  as  they  are 
floating  o’er  our  land ; 

And  all  are  standing  ready,  with  their  rifles  in  their 
hand, 

And  invite  the  North  to  open  graves  down  South  in 
Dixie’s  land. 

Then,  to  arms,  boys  !  etc. 


CAROLINE’S  FAREWELL  TO  BROTHER 
JONATHAN. 


The  pathway  that  leads  to  the  Pharisee’s  door 

We  remember  indeed,  but  we  tread  it  no  more _ 

Preferring  to  turn  with  the  Publican’s  faith, 

To  the  path  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death  ! 

Caroline. 


-a.  KJ  1  xiriXVXN  OU1N  Ijr. 

XT  T^e  following  Southern  morceau  was  found  at  Winton 
N.  C.,  by  an  officer  of  the  Union  troops.  It  was  sung  bv 
Madame  Bonarita  and  Signor  George,  accompanied  by  a  full 
band,  at  Oxford  Hill,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  October  23,  1861 : 

THE  CONFEDERATE  FLAG. 


Farewell,  we  must  part,  we  have  turned  from  the  land, 
Of  our  cold-hearted  brother  with  tyrannous  hand, 
Who  assumed  all  our  rights  as  a  favor  to  grant, 

And  whose  smile  ever  covered  the  sting  of  a  taunt ; 

Who  breathed  on  the  fame  he  was  bound  to  defend — 
Still  the  craftiest  foe,  ’neath  the  guise  of  a  friend  ; 
Who  believed  that  our  bosoms  would  bleed  at  a  touch, 
Yet  could  never  believe  he  could  goad  them  too  much. 

Whose  conscience  affects  to  be  seared  with  our  sin, 
Yet  is  plastic  to  take  all  its  benefits  in; 

The  mote  in  our  eye  so  enormous  has  grown, 

That  he  never  perceives  there’s  a  beam  in  his  own. 


Bright  banner  of  freedom,  with  pride  I  unfold  thee  ; 
Fair  flag  of  my  country,  with  love  I  behold  thee, 
Gleaming  above  us,  in  freshness  and  youth, 

Emblem  of  liberty — symbol  of  truth  ; 

For  this  flag  of  my  country  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  Southerner’s  home  and  the  Southerner’s 
grave. 

All  bright  are  the  stars  that  are  beaming  upon  us, 

And  bold  are  the  bars  that  are  gleaming  above  us. 

The  one  shall  increase  in  their  number  and  light, ' 

The  other  grow  bolder  in  power  and  might ;  °  ’ 

For  this  flag  of  my  country  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  the  Southerner’s  home  or  the  Southerner’s  grave. 


0  Jonathan,  Jonathan,  vassal  of  pelf, 

Self-righteous,  self-glorious,  yes,  every  inch  self, 

Your  loyalty  now,  is  all  bluster  and  boast — 

But  was  dumb  when  the  foemen  invaded  our  coast. 

In  vain  did  your  country  appeal  to  you  then, 

You  coldly  refused  her  your  money  and  men; 

Your  trade  interrupted,  you  slunk  from  her  wars, 

And  preferred  British  gold,  to  the  Stripes  and  the 
Stars ! 

Then  our  generous  blood  was  as  water  poured  forth, 
And  the  Sons  of  the  South  were  the  shields  of  the 
North ; 

Nor  our  patriot  ardor  one  moment  gave  o’er, 

Till  the  foe  you  had  fed,  we  had  driven  from  the 
shore ! 


Those  bars  of  bright  red  show  our  firm  resolution 
To  die,  if  need  be,  shielding  thee  from  pollution  ; 

For  man  in  this  hour  must  give  all  he  holds  dear’ 

And  woman  her  prayers  and  her  words  of  high  cheer, 
If  they  wish  this  fair  banner  in  triumph  to  wave 
O’er  the  Southerner’s  home  and  the  Southerner’s 
grave.  * 

To  the  great  God  of  battle  we  look  with  reliance  ; 

On  our  tierce  Northern  foe  with  contempt  and  defi¬ 
ance  ; 

For  the  South  shall  smile  on  in  her  fragrance  and  bloom 
When  the  North  is  fast  sinking  in  silence  and  gloom  ; 
For  the  flag  of  our  country  in  triumph  must  wave 
O’er  the  Southerner’s  home  or  the  Southerner’s  grave. 


Long  years  we  have  suffered  opprobrium  and  wrong, 
But  we  clung  to  your  side  with  affection  so  strong, 
That  at  last  in  mere  wanton  aggression  you  broke 
All  the  ties  of  our  hearts  with  one  murderous  stroke. 

We  are  tired  of  contest  for  what  is  our  own, 

We  are  sick  of  a  strife  that  could  never  be  done; 

Thus  our  love  has  died  out,  and  its  altars  are  dark, 
Not  Prometheus’  self  could  rekindle  the  spark. 

0  Jonathan,  Jonathan,  deadly  the  sin, 

Of  your  tigerish  thirst  for  the  blood  of  your  kin  ; 

And  shameful  the  spirit  that  gloats  over  wives 
And  maidens  despoiled  of  their  honor  and  lives ! 

Your  palaces  rise  from  the  fruits  of  our  toil — 

Your  millions  are  fed  from  the  wealth  of  our  soil; 

The  balm  of  our  air  brings  the  health  to  your  cheek, 
And  our  hearts  are  aglow  with  the  welcome  we  speak. 


SPIES  FOR  CINCINNATI. 

Navy  Department,  Richmond,  July  20, 1861. 

Lieut.  Isaac  A.  Broum ,  A  avy  Confederate  States  Mem¬ 
phis  : 

Sir:  I  desire  to  learn,  as  early  as  practicable,  the 
character  of  the  vessels  which  it  is  said  the  enemy  is 
preparing  at  Cincinnati.  Reports  and  rumors  declare 
that  iron-clad  or  armored  boats  are  being  built,  and  that 
vessels  are  being  thus  altered  ;  but  the  testimony  of 
some  reliable  expert  is  deemed  important.  You  will, 
therefore,  do  a  good  service  by  employing  a  compe¬ 
tent  man  to  proceed  to  that  city  and  procure  the  de¬ 
sired  information,  to  be  communicated  through  you  to 
this  Department.  A  mechanic  who  could  and  would 
obtain  means  of  accurately  reporting  the  character  of 
the  vessels,  whether  steamers  or  not ;  and  if  steamers, 
whether  propellers,  their  size  and  armament,  and 
whether  and  to  what  extent  they  are  proteeted  by  iron  ; 
in  what  manner  it  is  secured,  and  its  thickness.  Such 
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details  as  these,  together  with  the  number  of  vessels 
being  prepared  at  Cincinnati  or  elsewhere  on  the  Ohio, 
Arkansas,  or  Mississippi  Rivers,  are  important.  Per¬ 
haps  a  mechanic  now  at  work  on  them  could  afford 
this  information. 

The  Department  will  pay  such  compensation  to  your 
agent  as  you  may  deem  proper  in  this  matter. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  R.  Mallory, 

Secretary  Confederate  Navy. 


A  Deaf  and  Dumb  Soldier. —  Connected  with  the 
Springfield  City  Guard,  Captain  Lombard,  Tenth  regi¬ 
ment  Massachusetts  volunteers,  stationed  at  Camp 
Bright  wood,  Virginia,  is  a  deaf  mute,  named  John 
Donovan,  who  is  regularly  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and 
detailed  as  the  regimental  tailor.  He  learned  the  trade, 
of  tailor  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  from  which  city  he  enlisted  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rebellion.  His  infirmity,  of  course,  pre¬ 
cludes  him  from  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
soldier,  and  being  employed  as  the  regimental  tailor, 
he  has  many  leisure  moments,  which  he  has  improved 
by  the  practice  of  a  natural  gift  for  drawing.  In  this 
art  he  is  a  self-taught  man,  and  the  proficiency  he  has 
attained  is  truly  astonishing.  An  accurate  draft  of 
Camp  Brightwood,  made  by  him,  is  in  the  hands 
of  lithographers,  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  He  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  by  the  officers 
of  his  regiment,  and,  notwithstanding  his  infirmity,  is 
fully  equal,  mentally  and  bodily,  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  grand  army. 


The  “  Report  of  William  H.  Peters,  Commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  make  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  property  taken  from  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  the  Navy -Yard,  Gosport,  and  in  and  near 
Portsmouth,  Va.,”  shows  that  the  confederates  made 
the  following  gains  by  getting  possession  of  the  yard  : 


Territory, . ..$288,000 

Buildings  and  other  improvements, . 3,998,480 

Vessels, .  .  .  . .  332  900 

Engines,  machinery,  etc., .  250,676 


Total, . $4,810,056 


THE  BRITISH  LION  AND  THE  SECESSION  ASS. 

A  SHORT  FABLE. 

A  lion  was  sitting  upon  his  high  throne, 

The  mantled  monarch  of  forest  and  glen ; 

And  the  gleam  of  his  diadem  brightly  shone, 

And  the  roar  of  his  might  reechoed  again. 

A  donkey,  at  distance,  harked  to  the  roar, 

And  erecting  his  ears  from  habitual  flop ; 

With  ravishment  spurred,  full  madly  he  tore 
To  the  foot  of  the  throne,  an  obeisance  to  drop. 

“  Oh  !  graciously  deign  a  poor  ass  to  permit 

The  tip  of  thy  paw  with  his  mouth  to  salute ; 

But  if  honor  so  high  may  not  seem  to  be  fit, 

Oh !  grant  him  at  least  a  kiss  of  thy  foot.” 

A  comical  smile  benignantly  strayed, 

As  from  under  the  purple,  right  royally  woven, 

To  osculate  freely  the  foot  was  displayed, 

By  Manassas  !  j  e  asses,  the  foot  it  was  cloven  f 
— Baltimore  American. 


The  Steam  Air-Cannon.  —  This  invention  consists 
of  a  locomotive  capable  of  running  on  common  roads, 
which  supersedes  horse-power  in  all  draft  operations, 
and  is  adapted  to  either  land  or  water.  To  this  is  at¬ 
tached  one  or  more  air-cannons,  which,  in  view  of  the 
present  scarcity  of  powder,  is  a  great  desideratum,  as 
air  can  be  made  more  effective  than  powder,  being  lia¬ 
ble  to  compression  to  many  thousand  times  less  than 
its  bulk.  These  cannon  will  also  have  the  following 
qualities  to  recommend  them,  namely,  no  report,  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  concussion,  no  heating,  and  no  smoke,  all  of 
which  proves  their  great  availability  whether  placed 
on  board  of  gunboats  or  war-ships,  or  used  on  land 
for  river  protection,  where  it  would  be  most  service¬ 
able.  Along  the  lower  banks  of  the  Mississippi  the 
levees  would  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  machine, 
while  the  upper  is  secured  by  its  own  inclined  planes. 

The  cannon,  being  breech  -  loading,  is  loaded  with 
great  ease  and  speed  ;  and  by  being  removed  from  the 
machine,  the  latter  can  be  applied  to  making  ditches, 
throwing  up  the  embankments,  and  can  also  be  used 
as  a  fire-engine.  In  the  open  field  it  may  well  be  call¬ 
ed  a  flying  artillery,  as  it  could  run  through  any  ranks, 
either  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  open  a  lane  fourteen 
feet  wide.  This  is  a  Louisiania  invention,  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  inventor,  Mr.  Henry  Cowing,  is 
about  to  submit  it  to  the  Legislature,  when  we  hope  to 
see  it  receive  that  attention  which  all  such  contrivan¬ 
ces,  calculated  to  strengthen  our  defences,  deserve. — 
Baton  Rouge  Advocate ,  December  22,  1861. 


Lieut.  Fairfax  authorizes  an  emphatic  denial  of  the 
assertion  of  foolish  Commander  Williams,  that  Miss 
Slidell  used  her  “  little  knuckles  ”  on  his  face. — Ports¬ 
mouth  Chronicle ,  January  13. 


TnE  Nationality  of  the  Volunteers. — The  report 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Army  acquaints  us 
with  the  important  fact  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
volunteers  are  native  Americans.  This  is  au  official 
refutation  of  the  allegations  of  foreign  journals  that  our 
army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners.  It  is 
true  that  the  Germans  and  Irish  have  enlisted  in  large 
numbers ;  but  in  a  country  composed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  men  of  all  nations,  like  this,  such  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. — Baltimore  America n,  January  13. 


Patriotic  Ladies. — In  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  there 
is  a  certain  township,  Richland,  which  has  not  raised 
a  very  large  crop  of  patriotic  young  men,  we  should 
judge,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  irate  fe¬ 
males  held  there  last  week.  It  was  stated  that  not 
more  than  two  volunteers  had  been  furnished  by  the 
township,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  and  the  speech¬ 
es  made  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  not  only  called  the 
patriotism  but  the  courage  of  the  men  of  Richland  in 
question.  So  stung  were  the  female  population  by  the 
disgraceful  and  unmasculftie  spirit  manifested  by  the 
young  men,  especially,  that  seven  young  ladies — Miss 
Rachael  Howe,  Miss  Mary  Bernard,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Fristo,  Miss  Jennie  Rowe,  Miss  Mary  C.  Clement,  Miss 
Julia  Creden,  Miss  Hannah  McKinney  —  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  requested  to  have  their  names  enrolled  as 
volunteers  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  rights, 
and  said,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  furnished  with  uni¬ 
forms,  they  would  leave  their  clothing  to  the  young 
men,  who  lacked  the  manliness  to  defend  the  flag  of 
their  country  when  it  was  assailed.  —  Philadelphia 
Press ,  January  18. 


POETRY  AND  INCIDENTS. 


n 


Recruiting  Extraordinary. — At  the  time  when 
Colonel  Metcalf  and  his  troops  were  quartered  at 
Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  the  monotony  of  camp-life  was  bro¬ 
ken  by  a  rather  romantic  little  incident.  Several  re¬ 
cruits  were  coming  in  daily,  and  were  immediately 
sworn  into  service,  but  one  spruce  little  fellow  arriv¬ 
ing  Sunday  evening,  refused  to  take  the  oath  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  but  wished  to  postpone  it  until  next  morn¬ 
ing,  which  modest  request  was  granted.  The  young 
recruit  sauntered  leisurely  around  among  the  men, 
apparently  perfectly  at  home.  When  the  time  camp 
to  “turn  in,”  he  was  shown  a  bed  with  three  or  four 
soldiers  in  the  same  room,  which  he  readily  accepted. 
His  fellow-lodgers  attempted  to  converse,  but  found 
him  quite  silent,  but  observing  him  kneel  for  prayer 
before  retiring,  they  concluded  he  was  too  pious  for  a 
soldier,  but  was  perhaps  to  be  chaplain.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  surgeon  was  sent  to  have  a  conversation  with 
the  recruit  before  the  oath  was  administered,  and  he 
being  rather  observing  than  otherwise,  concluded,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  “  confab,-”  that  the  young  soldier  was  a 
very  pretty  female.  After  considerable  blushing,  she 
acknowledged  the  fact,  stating  that  her  intended  was  in 
the  ranks,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  accompany 
him.  It  seems  that  “  cruel  parients,”  as  usual,  were 
the  cause,  they  having  refused  to  let  the  young  folks 
marry,  and  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment  the 
young  swain  sought  the  army,  and  a  night  or  two  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  love-stricken  maiden  donned  a  suit  of  her 
brother’s  clothes,  and  joined  her  lover  at  Camp  Blue 
Lick.  The  Colonel  discharged  the  young  Romeo  next 
morning,  and  that  evening  the  fortunates  were  made 
one.  We  understand  since  that  neither  of  the  parties 
have  a  desire  to  enlist  again. — Pittsburgh  Patriot ,  Jan¬ 
uary  6. 


THE  FOOT  A  NEW  ARM. 

What  need  have  we  now  for  a  gun  or  a  sabre, 

The  recreant  rebels  to  slash  or  to  shoot, 

When  at  “  Henry  ”  and  “  Donelson  ”  Abe  makes  them 
caper, 

By  simply  applying  a  toe  of  his  Foote  ! 


Federal  Traitors. — The  following  is  a  list  of  Fed¬ 
eral  soldiers  who  are  reported  to  have  joined  the 
rebels : 

Wm.  Clark,  private,  Co.  K,  Third  N.J.Y. 

Wm.  Roach,  private,  Co.  D,  Second  artillery,  U.S.A. 

Mich’l  Kelly,  private,  Co.  D,  Second  artillery,  U.S.A. 

Clias.  Tracey,  corporal,  Co.  G,  First  regiment,  Sick¬ 
les’  brigade. 

Chas.  Van  Gilson,  second  lieutenant,  First  regiment, 
Sickles’  brigade. 

W.  Sherry,  private,  Co.  H,  Twenty-sixth  N.Y.V. 

L.  Briggs,  private,  Co.  B,  Twenty-sixth  N.Y.V. 

J.  A.  Tompkins,  Second  U.  S.  cavalry. 

T.  B.  Remington,  Thirtieth  N.Y.V. 

Ernest  Hale,  commodore’s  clerk,  U.  S.  steamer 
Pawnee.  (This  is  the  individual  who  decamped  with 
the  signal-books,  while  Commodore  Du  Font’s  fleet 
rendezvoused  at  Hampton  Roads.) 

Wm.  Hooper,  private,  Co.  K,  Thirty-eighth  N.Y.V. 

Barron  Von  Flaxhousen,  lieutenant,  Co.  H,  Forty- 
fifth  N.Y.V. 

Robert  HcFarlans,  corporal,  Co.  D,  First  U.  S.  ar¬ 
tillery. 

A.  F.  Saulsbury,  private,  Co.  C,  Fourth  Maine. 

M.  F.  Sidlinger,  corporal,  Co.  II,  Fourth  Maine. 

Francis  Tappy,  private,  Co.  D,  First  U.  S.  artillery. 


Mathias  Spoo,  musician,  Fifth  Wisconsin. 

J.  Tompkins,  lieutenant,  Co.  A,  Second  cavalry, 
U.S.A. — N.  Y.  Commercial,  January  6. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  '7. — Some  of  our  banks  refuse 
to  take  Treasury  notes  on  deposit.  A  very  bad  feel- 
ing  is  getting  up  toward  the  banks,  and  if  they  do  not 
alter  their  course  there  will  not  be  a  dozen  banks  in 
the  United  States  in  a  year  from  now.  The  cry  is  be¬ 
ing  raised:  “Down  with  the  banks,  and  give  us  a 
national  currency.” — W.  Y.  Herald ,  January  8. 


Buchanan  and  Scott.  —  The  Richmond  Dispatch 
says : 

“  A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Virginia  Senate  to 
change  the  names  of  the  counties  of  Buchanan  and 
Scott.  It  is  quite  proper  to  wipe  out  from  the  map 
of  Virginia  everything  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  an  enemy  or  a  traitor,  and  the  proposition 
will  doubtless  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
people.  The  bill  alluded  to  does  not  suggest  the  names 
to  be  substituted,  though  ‘  Cary’  and  ‘  Carrington,’  well 
known  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  have  been  under 
consideration.” — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  January  29. 


EPIGRAM  ON  FLOYD. 

The  thief  is  a  coward  by  nature’s  law ; 

Who  betrays  the  state  to  no  one  is  true; 

And  the  brave  foe  at  Fort  Donelson  saw 
Their  light-fingered  Floyd  was  light-footed  too  ! 

J.  A. 


Oath-Taking  in  St.  Louis. — The  St.  Louis  papers 
publish  long  lists  of  the  persons  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  compliance  with  Gen.  Halleck’s  recom¬ 
mendation.  Some  of  them  append  remarks  to  their 
signatures.  The  following  is  an  instance  : 

Truman  M.  Post,  pastor  of  the  First  Trinitarian 
Congregational  church  of  St.  Louis.  “  As  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  trustee  of  a  State  charity,  I  re¬ 
cognise  the  fitness  of  the  call  on  me  for  my  oath  of 
allegiance.  Cordially  and  gratefully  do  I  give  in  this 
my  adhesion  to  my  country  in  this  hour  of  terrible 
trial,  regarding  it  as  the  source  of  innumerable  bless¬ 
ings  to  myself,  and  the  millions  of  my  countrymen, 
and  fully  believing  the  present  attempt  to  destroy  it 
to  be  a  curse  against  both  God  and  man,  against  the 
present  and  the  future,  against  ourselves  and  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  with  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.” — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  February  14. 


A  Heroic  Sailor. — When  the  record  of  the  war 
comes  to  be  written,  not  the  least  interesting  feature 
of  it  will  be  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  humble  men  who 
compose  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  navy.  In¬ 
stances  of  individual  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  are  al¬ 
ready  presenting  themselves  in  abundance,  and  when 
the  conflict  is  happily  ended,  will  furnish  a  rich  harv¬ 
est  of  materials  for  the  annalist  and  historian.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  in  any  chronicle  of  the 
war  must  be  the  case  of  the  gallant  tar,  John  Davis, 
whose  courage  in  the  attack  on  Elizabath  City,  N.  C., 
is  made  the  subject  of  special  mention  by  his  imme¬ 
diate  commander  and  by  Commodore  Goldsbo rough, 
who  thus  unite  to  make  manifest  the  bond  of  true 
chivalry,  which  binds  together  all  brave  men,  however 
widely  separated  their  station.  The  following  is  the 
story  of  this  brave  sailor : 
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“Lieut.  J.  C.  Chapin,  commanding  United  States 
steamer  Valley  City,  off  Roanoke  Island,  writes  to  Com¬ 
modore  Goldsborougk,  under  date  of  February  twen¬ 
ty-fifth,  noticing  a  magnanimous  act  of  bravery  by 
John  Davis,  gunner’s  mate  on  board  his  vessel,  at  the 
taking  of  Elizabeth  City.  He  says  John  Davis  was  at 
his  station  during  the  action,  in  the  magazine,  issuing 
powder,  when  a  shell  from  the  enemy’s  battery  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  magazine  and  exploded  outside  of  it. 
He  threw  himself  over  a  barrel  of  powder,  protecting 
it  with  his  own  body  from  the  fire,  while  at  the  same 
time  passing  out  the  powder  for  the  guns.  Commo¬ 
dore  Goldsborough,  in  transmitting  this  letter  to  the 
Navy  Department,  says,  ‘It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure 
to  forward  this  communication  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  whose  especial  consideration  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  the  gallant  and  noble  sailor  alluded  to ;’  and 
he  adds,  in  a  postscript,  ‘  Davis  actually  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  barrel,’  the  top  being  out,  and  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  remained  until  the  flames  were  extinguished.’  ” 

The  Navy  Departmeut  promptly  rewarded  John  Da¬ 
vis,  the  brave  sailor,  who  so  courageously  protected 
from  the  flames  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  steamer 
Valley  City  during  the  attack  upon  Elizabeth  City. 
He  was  a  gunner’s  mate,  receiving  a  salary  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars  per  month,  or  three  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  The  evidence  of  his  bravery  was  received  at 
the  Navy  Department  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  in¬ 
stant,  and  on  the  next  day  Secretary  Welles  sent  him 
the  following  letter,  appointing  him  a  gunner,  an  office 
which  carries  with  it  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  year,  and  is  a  life  appointment,  the  salary  increas¬ 
ing  by  length  of  service  to  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars : 

“  Navy  Department,  March  11,  1862. 

“Sir:  Y our  commanding  officer  and  the  Flag-Officer 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  have 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  your  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  displayed  on  the  tenth  ultimo, 
in  protecting  with  your  person  a  barrel  of  gunpowder 
from  the  flames. 

“As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  your  bravery,  you 
are  hereby  appointed  an  acting-gunner  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  from  this  date. 

“  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  blank  oath  of  office,  which, 
having  executed,  you  will  return  to  the  Department,’ 
accompanied  by  your  letter  of  acceptance. 

“If  after  you  have  served  six  months  at  sea,  you 
shall  furnish  the  Department  with  satisfactory  testimo¬ 
nials  from  your  commanding  officer,  a  warrant  will  be 
issued  to  you,  bearing  the  same  date  of  this  acting  ap¬ 
pointment. 

“  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Gideon  Welles. 

“  Acting-Gunner  John  Davis, 

“  United  States  Navy,  United  States  Steamer  Talley  City, 

44  North- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.” 

As  Davis  was  a  gunner’s  mate,  and  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  a  gunner’s  duty,  this  appoint¬ 
ment  was  considered  the  best  and  most  substantial  way 
of  rewarding  him.  The  Flag-Officer  was  also  directed 
to  educate  him  for  his  new  position  in  case  he  is  not 
now  fully  qualified,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter : 

“Navy  Department,  March  11, 1862. 

“Sir:  Transmitted  herewith  is  an  appointment  for 
John  Davis  as  an  acting-gunner  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  as  a  reward  for  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
displayed  on  the  tenth  ultimo. 

“  If  he  should  not  be  fully  qualified  for  the  duties 


of  this  appointment,  you  will  afford  him  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  so. 

“  I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  Gideon  Welles. 
“Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough, 

“  Commanding  North- Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
“  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 


REBEL  STATE  WAR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

J.  B.  Jones,  of  the  Passport  Office,  writes  to  the 
Richmond  Examiner ,  that  the  whole  amount  of  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  confederate  army  in  Virginia  during 
the  last  three  months  has  not  fallen  short  of  three 
millions  of  dollars.  The  subjoined  list  comprises 
almost  exclusively  the  donations  made  to  the  army  of 
the  Potomac : 


North-Carolina, . $325,411 

Mississippi, .  272,670 

South-Carolina, .  137,206 

Louisiana, .  61,950 

Tennessee, .  17,000 

Arkansas, .  950 


Alabama,. .  $317,600 

Georgia, .  244,885 

Texas, .  87,800 

Virginia, .  48,070 

Florida, .  2,350 


Total . $1,515,898 

— Phil.  Press,  Jan.  30. 


JOY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  UNIONISTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  thus  pleas¬ 
antly  describes  the  scenes  which  attended  the  opening 
of  the  Cumberland  river : 

“  Every  cabin-door  is  open  as  we  pass,  and  in  every 
one  a  woman’s  fluttering  handkerchief  is  seen.  Every¬ 
where  women,  children,  and  negroes  crowd  to  the 
banks  to  see  steamboats  once  more  ploughing  the  neg¬ 
lected  stream,  and  wave  their  welcome  back  to  com¬ 
merce  and  the  flag;  but  for  dozens  of  miles  not  a 
white  man  is  to  be  seen.  They  have  either  been 
driven  off  by  the  rebels,  or  are  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
and  deem  it  prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

“  There  are,  too,  marked  exceptions.  Eddyville,  a 
pleasant  little  river  town,  perched  on  the  bluffs,  some 
forty  miles  up  the  stream,  runs  up  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  we  approach,  and  grey-haired  men  are  seen 
at  the  landing,  waving  their  hats  and  shouting  and 
cheering  till  the  tears  run  down  their  aged  cheeks. 
And  at  Canton,  long  before  we  reach  the  place,  a 
rugged-featured,  butternut-clothed  farmer  is  seen  on 
the  bank,  shouting  till  one  would  think  him  crazy. 

‘  I’ve  been  ground  down,’  he  yells,  in  an  ecstacy  of 
delight ;  ‘  I’ve  not  dared  to  speak  a  word,  I’ve  been 
threatened  with  hanging,  but  I  knew  it  would  all  come 
right ;  glory  to  God,  it  has  come  !’  And  more  shouts 
and  ecstatic  hat-waving,  while  the  boys  cheer  the  fine 
fellow  as  if  they  were  splitting  their  throats. 

“  Three  or  four  women  are  seen  at  a  cabin-door 
waving  their  handkerchiefs.  A  soldier  carefully  re¬ 
connoitres,  and  at  last  announces:  ‘Boys,  there’s  a 
gal  up  there  that’s  got  hoops  on  !  Three  cheers  for 
the  gal  with  hoops  in  this  country!’  And  the  ‘gal 
with  hoops  ’  gets  three  stunning  cheers. 

“At  a  forlorn-looking  little  cabin  on  the  other  bank 
a  woman  appears,  broomstick  in  hand,  and  for  want 
of  handkerchief,  shakes  her  housewife’s  weapon  aloft. 
‘God  bless  you,’  shouts  an  enthusiastic  old  Major, 
who  stands  perched  on  the  top  of  the  pilot-house, 

‘  you  and  your  children,  and  your  children’s  children 
forever.  You’re  one  of  the  right  sort.  Three  cheers 
for  the  woman  with  the  broomstick.  Hail  Columbia !  ’ 
and  then  the  old  Major,  unable  to  contain  his  feelings 
longer  in  mere  words,  goes  off  in  a  prolonged  ‘  Youp, 
youp,  youp !  ’  to  which  the  lad  son  deck  gave  lusty  re¬ 
sponse. 
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“  ‘  Hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis  !  ’  defiantly  pipes  a  good- 
looking,  half-grown  urchin,  in  front  of  a  house  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  its  neighbors,  in  the  door  of 
which  some  ladies  stand  looking  at  the  boat,  but  wav¬ 
ing  no  _  handkerchief.  ‘  0  you  little  villain  !  ’  roars 
the  excited  Major,  ‘you’re  secession,  are  you?  Hell 
is  your  portion,  thank  God  !  Hail  Columbia !  ’ 

“  At  another  of  the  larger  houses  a  group  of  ladies 
stand  looking  at  the  boat.  ‘  Hurrah  for  the  Union  !  ’ 
yells  our  Major  from  the  roof  of  the  pilot-house.  No 
response  from  the  ladies.  ‘  Hurrah  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes !  ’  yells  the  Major  again.  Still  no  response. 

‘  Why  don’t  you  wave  your  handkerchiefs  ?  ’  angrily 
roars  the  Major,  while  the  decks  and  guards  explode 
with  uncontrollable  roars  of  laughter.  ‘  Haven’t  you 
got  no  feelings  ?  Secesh  !  Secesh  !  (pointing  the  fin¬ 
ger,  after  the  manner  of  little  boys,  crying  shame,) 
Secesh  I  Secesh  !  0  you  villains !  Hurrah  for  the 

Union !  Death  to  rebels  1  Hail  Columbia  I  ’  And  so 
it  goes  all  the  way.” 


EPIGRAM. 

The  Donelson  prisoners,  exchanges  inform  us, 

(This  is  one  of  the  items  that  is  not  suppressed,) 
Can’t  or  won’t  eat  the  bread  that  they  make  in  Chicago, 
Por  the  Flower  of  the  South  hates  the  flour  of  the 
West ! 

Pray,  what  would  they  have,  these  poor,  ragged  rebels  ? 

.  What  grub  is  the  best  for  secesh  of  their  station  1 
Give  ’em  rations  they’re  used  to — on  corn  be  they  fed, 
For  don’t  they  belong  to  a  Cornfederation  ? 

—  Vanity  Fair. 


One  thousand  copies  of  spelling-books  recently  ex¬ 
changed  for  an  improved  series  by  the  children  in  the 
public-schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  Fortress  Monroe,  at  the  request  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  soldiers  there,  who  are  teaching  contraband 
ideas  how  to  shoot. — Ohio  Statesman ,  January  11. 


THE  CUMBERLAND. 

Magnificent  thy  fate ! 

Once  Mistress  of  the  Seas, 

No  braver  vessel  ever  flung 
A  pennon  to  the  breeze, 

No  bark  e’er  died  a  death  so  grand, 

Such  heroes  never  vessel  manned ; 

Your  parting  broadside  broke  the  wave 
That  surged  above  your  patriot  grave ; 
Your  flag  the  gamest  of  the  game, 

Sank  proudly  with  you — not  in  shame, 
But  in  its  ancient  glory : 

The  mem’ry  of  its  parting  gleam 
Will  never  fade  while  poets  dream  ; 

The  echo  of  your  dying  gun 
Will  last  till  man  his  race  has  run, 

Then  live  in  angel  story, 

— Baltimore  American. 


A  Rebel  Letter. — We  publish  an  exact  copy  of  a 
rebel  letter  sent  us  from  Port  Royal : 

“Oct.  the  20  1861  Dear  brother  i  take  this  present 
time  to  Rite  you  a  fiew  lines  to  let  you  know  that  i 
am  well  and  i  hope  that  these  lines  may  find  you  all 
enjoying  the  same  greate  blesen  i  have  not  Drawed 
our  money  yet  and  i  dont  know  When  We  Will  Draur 


eney  but  they  give  us  plenty  to  eate  But  Nothing  to 
Drink  but  We  feel  as  Well  as  We  Were  half  Drunk. 
We  have  had  allarm  here  yesterday  We  are  looking 
for  a  fight  Eny  Day  We  Dont  know  When  We  Will 
try  our  Spunk  With  the  Yankeys  if  they  do  attact  us 
We  Will  giv  them  sut  here  We  have  the  arm  strong 
Gun  on  our  fort  it  shoots  a  ball  a  bout  18  inches  long 
you  may  know  that  it  Will  Ruin  the  fleet  if  it  shold 
hit  it  We  have  one  gun  that  shot  125  lbs  i  can  here 
them  shooting  Survanah  evry  Day  Rite  son  and  let  me 
here  from  you  all  if  you  Direct  your  to  Hilton  Head 
Fort  Wallker  i  must  draw  to  a  close  James  S  Ware.” — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript ,  January  7. 


Adventures  of  Drake  de  Kat. — From  Newport 
News  a  pleasant  story  reaches  us  of  the  sailor-soldier 
Drake  de  Kay.  He  was  doing  some  corsair-work  in 
one  of  the  Cumberland’s  launches.  Drake  saw  his 
persistent  foe,  the  Teaser,  but  kept  on  his  course  with 
a  flowing  sheet  as  he  observed  her  steadily  to  leeward. 
She  whirled  quickly,  however,  and  getting  into  the 
blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun,  steamed  down  on  Drake. 

About  went  the  launch,  head  on  for  shore  —  out 
went  the  oars,  five  in  number — bang !  went  the  Teas¬ 
er’s  bow  rifled  gun  —  “  hurrah  !  ”  yelled  De  Kay,  and 
bang !  went  his  revolver,  in  derisive  reply  to  the 
cruiser’s  fire.  The  chase  instantly  got  a  desperate  in¬ 
terest.  At  every  puff  of  smoke  from  the  Teaser’s 
gun,  De  Kay  slightly  put  down  his  helm.  Nice  sea¬ 
manship,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  cool  brain  carried  the 
launch  safely  through  a  fire  of  shots,  screaming,  roaring 
close  about  her,  and  dashing  the  water  over  the  crew 
—  the  irrepressible  joker  hooting  disrespectfully,  and 
aggravating  the  Teaser  with  pantomime  as  amusing  as 
audacious.  The  boat  touched  the  river-bank.  To 
pitch  out  oars,  masts  and  sail — to  draw  the  plug  from 
the  bottom,  and  to  tumble  out  his  five  men,  and  order 
them  up  the  bluff — the  Teaser  firing  at  them  as  they 
went  —  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for  De  Kay.  To 
lower  a  boat — to  tumble  twelve  men  into  her — to  hand 
down  twelve  rifles  to  them,  and  to  push  them  off,  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  Teaser. 

Drake,  lying  on  his  breast,  with  his  face  within  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  saw,  and  jocosely  as  well  as  auda¬ 
ciously  resolved.  He  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  the  fence 
of  Lee’s  house,  close  at  hand,  tore  off  six  of  his  pick¬ 
ets,  armed  his  crew,  and  drew  them  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  with  their  deadly  arms  at  present.  The 
Teaser’s  boat  passed — and  turned.  The  Cumberland’s 
launch  was  saved,  and  the  pleasant  laugh  of  General 
Mansfield’s  aid-de-camp  went  far  over  the  James  river. 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Struggling  with  treason — torn  by  civil  war — 

We  note  what  greetings  England  sends  of  late, 
And  with  what  bitter  words  of  scorn  and  hate 
She’s  taught  us  all  her  friendship  to  abhor. 

0  haughty  Britain  !  we  had  looked  to  thee 
For  sympathy  in  this  our  time  of  need, 

And  may  not  tell  how  grieved  we  are  to  see 
That  thou  art  swallowed  up  in  selfish  greed. 

But  we  may  tell  how  glad  our  hearts  are  made 
To  find  one  champion  in  all  thy  land 
Who  lifts  his  voice  for  us,  and,  heart  and  hand, 
Does  brave  work  for  us,  and  is  not  afraid. 

Because,  ’mid  jibes  and  sneers,  thou  durst  uphold  the 
Right, 

America  doth  love  and  honor  thee  —  John  Bright. 

J.  Hal  Elliot. 

Blackstone,  Mass.,  March,  1S62. 
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A  Chapter  of  Rebel  Outrages. — The  deeds  of 
Zollicoffer’s  hordes  are  as  atrocious  as  any  committed 
by  the  rebellious  Sikhs  in  the  British  Indian  war,  and 
Nena  Sahib  is  an  angel  of  light  and  mercy  compared 
to  the  confederate  ruffians.  In  proof  that  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  W.  M.  Green,  who  was 
compelled  to  leave  Jamestown,  Russell  County,  and 
take  refuge  at  Columbia,  writes  to  us  from  the  latter 
place  that  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Wayne,  and  Russell 
are  completely  overrun  by  the  confederates.  Their 
force  consists  of  eleven  regiments  of  infantry  and 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  of  which  are  rifled  twelve- 
pounders. 

The  cavalry  are  ranging  over  the  country,  shooting 
down  citizens  or  taking  them  prisoners,  and  taking 
possession  of  all  the  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  bed¬ 
clothes.  In  some  instances  they  have  compelled  Union 
men  to  pull  off  their  coats  and  boots,  that  they  might 
appropriate  them.  They  have  taken  fourteen  citizens 
of  Russell  County  away  as  prisoners  ;  they  robbed  the 
store  of  John  A.  Leveredge,  at  Rowenas,  of  all  his 
goods,  and  destroyed  his  books  and  notes  to  the  value 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars ;  they  plundered  the  store 
of  George  W.  Ludwil,  in  Jamestown,  of  all  the  cloth¬ 
ing  it  contained,  and  also  took  his  horse. 

In  Wavne,  near  the  line  of  Russell  County,  they 
violated  the  person  of  a  Mrs.  Dean  in  the  presence  of 
her  father-in-law,  an  infirm  old  man  aged  ninety,  and 
left  her  nearly  dead,  and  committed  a  like  fiendish  act 
upon  two  sisters  named  Harris,  and  treated  them  so 
barbarously  that  they  have  since  died,  or  rather  Mr. 
Green  has  heard  a  report  of  their  death.  In  several 
of  our  border  counties  half  of  the  male  inhabitants  are 
in  the  Union  armies.  Russell,  with  a  voting  popula¬ 
tion  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  has  sent  five  companies 
to  the  field,  and  about  seventy  more  men  are  scattered 
in  other  commands.  There  are  no  more  loyal  people 
in  the  State  than  in  the  counties  of  Russell,  Clfoton, 
Cumberland,  and  Monroe,  the  four  counties  having 
furnished  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers. 
These  men  have  all  been  withdrawn  from  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  homes,  so  that  rebel  marauding  parties 
are  ravaging  the  counties  without  a  single  soldier  to 
oppose  them. — Louisville  Journal ,  January  8. 


A  Model  Proclamation. — The  Wheeling  Intelli- 
gencer  has  the  following : 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Cather  for  an  original 
copy  of  the  subjoined  rare  contribution  to  the  world’s 
literature  ;  the  production  of  a  captain  of  a  gang  of 
robbers  and  horse-thieves  in  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
It  was  found  in  the  possession  of  one  James  R.  Parsons, 
(familiarly  known  as  “Tanner  Jim,”)  who  was  wound¬ 
ed  and  captured  somewhere  near  the  Pendleton  County 
line,  by  a  company  under  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Cather,  of 
the  Second  Virginia,  who  have  been  scouting  in  that 
region  with  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  gang: 

“  this  10th  day  of  Oct  1861 

“  I  hear  By  Notify  all  men  that  dont  Be  long  to  the 
dry  fork  Company  such  as  Robes  lyres  theaves  and 
falce  dispatch  Barrowes  that  has  usurped  the  power 
of  the  officers  this  dry  fork  Company  and  I  all  sow 
Notify  such  men  Never  to  set  foot  of  the  soil  of  said 
Dry  fork  Such  as  Read  White  Blue  and  many  other 
that  I  could  name  if  necessary  at  other  ways  sholder 
thear  weapon  and  defend  this  Country  in  which  they 
ar  leading  Enmey  in  on  us  at  the  time  Wee  Need  them 
they  fley  to  south  to  Reff'uge  and  leav  us  to  stand  Be- 
for  the  miserable  miscreants  and  herclings  of  the  North 


to  purputrate  thear  dark  deed  on  A  portion  of  our 
country  wee  will  oppose  them  with  all  the  means  that 
the  god  of  Batle  can  place  in  our  power  But  not  to 
defende  those  Robes  to  purpitrate  thear  dark  deeds 
and  us  stand  the  Blunt  Now  man  come  in  this  Com 
pany  and  Control  them  on  less  sent  By  proper  Athon 
ty  from  them  in  A  Command  if  they  do  the  wadgeous 
of  sin  is  deth  And  the  wadeious  of  such  is  death. 

“  Sampson  Elza.” 

“Wadgeous”  for  wages  is  stupendous,  so  is  the 
variation,  “wadeious.”  The  “god  of  Batle  can  place 
in  our  power”  is  very  fine.  Much  depends  on  his 
ability  to  furnish  “  means,”  it  appears.  If  he  should 
chance  to  be  hard  up,  it  wouldn’t  be  near  so  well  with 
the  “  dry  forkers”  as  if  he  should  have  plenty.  Samp¬ 
son  is  very  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  makes  death 
the  penalty  of  impertinent  interference  with  it. 


A  Noble  Jerseyman. — A  Connecticut  captain  — 
Capt.  Jackson,  of  the  Tenth — writes  the  following  in  a 
letter  to  the  Danbury  Times  : 

“  One  man  belonging  to  a  New- Jersey  regiment  had 
both  his  legs  shot  off  below  the  knee,  yet  he  said  he 
thanked  God  he  was  there,  and  only  wished  that  he 
had  more  legs  so  that  he  could  go  again.  So  cheerful 
is  he,  although  quite  an  old  man,  that  some  of  the 
wounded  getting  into  a  dispute,  he  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  stop  making  a  noise  he  would  get  up  and 
kick  them.” 


A  NEW  READING  OF  AN  OLD  SONG. 

Our  army  of  Feds 
They  lost  the  rebs, 

And  couldn’t  tell  where  to  find  ’em; 

But  “  let  ’em  alone,” 

And  they’ll  sneak  home, 

Leaving  their  guns  behind  ’em. 

McClellan  so  deep 
Fell  fast  asleep, 

And  thought  he  heard  them  firing : 

But  when  he  awoke 
He  found  it  a  joke, 

For  still  they  were  “  retiring.” 

So  up  he  took 
His  sword  to  go  look, 

Determined  for  to  find  ’em; 

He’ll  find  ’em  indeed, 

And  hp’ll  make  the  rogues  bleed, 
And  their  wounds  will  be  all  behind  ’em  ! 

Bo  Peep. 


Singular  Case. — Among  the  wounded  soldiers  in 
the  Cairo  hospital  was  one  who  was  shot  in  the  right 
leg,  and  had  to  have  it  amputated.  Sympathetic  ac¬ 
tion  at  once  took  place  in  the  other  limb,  and  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  spot  where  the  knife  had  severed  its 
fellow,  a  similar  pain  was  felt.  So  severe  did  this  be¬ 
come,  that  the  leg  was  bandaged  and  treated  as  if  itself 
were  wounded. 


A  Draft  at  Savannah,  Ga. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  Courier ,  furnishes  an  amusing  description 
of  the  scene  which  ensued  on  the  occasion  of  a  draft 
for  four  hundred  men  in  Savannah,  to  complete  a  re¬ 
quisition  for  troops,  tho  requisite  number  not  having 
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volunteered.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  business  men 
and  mechanics  of  the  city  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  on  the  parade-ground,  all  in  a  high  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  when  the  following  proceedings  took  place : 

“  The  Colonel  now  takes  his  place  in  the  centre,  and 
from  the  back  of  a  magnificent  horse,  in  a  few  well- 
timed  remarks,  calls  for  volunteers.  He  said  it  was  a 
shame  that  a  Georgian  should  submit  to  be  drafted,  and 
dishonorable  to  a  citizen  of  Savannah  to  be  forced  into 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  appealed  to  their  patri¬ 
otism,  their  pluck,  and  their — pelf.  He  told  them  of 
good  clothes,  good  living,  and  fifty  dollars’  bounty; 
and  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations,  invited 
everybody  to  walk  three  paces  in  front.  Nobody  did 
it.  An  ugly  pause  ensued,  worse  than  a  dead  silence 
between  the  ticking  of  a  conversation.  The  Colonel 
thought  he  might  not  have  been  heard  or  understood, 
and  repeated  his  catalogue  of  persuasions.  At  this 
point  one  of  the  sides  of  the  square  opened,  and  in 
marched  a  company  of  about  forty  stalwart  Irishmen, 
whom  their  Captain,  in  a  loud  and  exultant  tone,  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  ‘  Mitchell  Guards,  we  volunteer,  Col¬ 
onel,  in  a  body.’  The  Colonel  was  delighted.  He 
proposed  ‘  three  cheers  for  the  Mitchell  Guards,’  and 
the  crowd  indulged  not  inordinately  in  the  pulmonary 
exercise.  The  requisite  number  did  not  seem  to  be 
forthcoming,  however,  and  the  Colonel  made  another 
little  speech,  winding  up  with  an  invitation  to  the  black 
drummer  and  fifer  to  perambulate  the  quadrangle  and 
play  Dixie,  which  they  did,  but  they  came  as  they  went 
— solitary  and  alone ;  not  the  ghost  of  a  volunteer  be¬ 
ing  anywhere  visible  in  the  Ethiopian  wake.  The  Col¬ 
onel  looked  as  blank  as  if  he  was  getting  desperate, 
and  a  draft  seemed  indispensable. 

As  a  dernier  resort  the  Colonel  directed  all  who  had 
excuses  to  advance  to  the  centre,  and  submit  them  for 
examination.  Did  you  ever  see  a  crowd  run  away 
from  a  falling  building  at  a  fire,  or  toward  a  dog-fight 
or  a  street-show  ?  If  you  have,  you  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  tempestuous  nature  of  the  wave  that  swept 
toward  the  little  table  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
around  which  were  gathered  the  four  grave  gentlemen 
who  were  to  examine  the  documents.  It  was  a  scene 
which,  as  an  uninterested  outsider,  one  could  only  hold 
his  sides  and  laugh  at.  Hats  were  crushed,  ribs  punch¬ 
ed,  corns  smashed,  and  clothes  torn.  Every  hand  held 
its  magical  bit  of  paper,  from  the  begrimed  digits  of 
the  individual  just  from  a  stable  or  a  foundry,  to  the 
dainty  gloved  extremity  of  the  dry  goods  clerk,  just 
from  his  counter.  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  neat 
and  nasty,  Americans,  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Italians,  Israelites,  and  Gentiles,  all  went 
to  make  up  the  motley  mass.  What  a  pretty  lot  of 
sick  and  disabled  individuals  there  were  to  be  sure. 
Swelled  arms,  limping  legs,  spine  diseases,  bad  eyes, 
corns,  toothaches,  constitutional  debility  in  the  bread¬ 
basket,  eruptive  diseases,  deafness,  rheumatism,  not 
well  generally — these,  and  a  thousand  other  complaints, 
were  represented  as  variously  and  heterogeneously  as 
by  any  procession  of  pilgrims  that  ever  visited  the 
Holy  Land. 

And  so  the  day  progressed,  nearly  ten  hours  being 
consumed  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  draft.  This  af¬ 
ternoon  the  absentees  were  gathered  together,  and  the 
efforts  renewed,  when,  strange  to  say,  every  man  who 
found  the  liability  imminent  of  his  being  forced  to  en¬ 
list,  protested  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  doing 
so,  and  willingly  put  his  name  to  the  roll.” 


Incidents  of  Webb’s  Cross-Roads.  —  While  the 
body  of  Zollicoffer  lay  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  a 


Minnesota  tent,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  an  excited 
officer  rode  up  exclaiming  to  the  men :  “  What  in 
h — 1  are  you  doing  here  ?  Why  are  you  not  at  the 
stretchers  bringing  in  the  wounded  “  This  is  Zolli¬ 
coffer,”  said  a  soldier.  “  I  know  that,”  replied  the 
officer,  “  he  is  dead,  and  could  not  have  been  sent  to 
h  —  1  by  a  better  man,  for  Col.  Fry  shot  him  —  leave 
him  and  go  to  your  work.” 

When  the  two  Parrott  guns  were  planted  on  the 
hill  at  Brown’s  house,  overlooking  the  enemy’s  camp, 
the  peculiar  whir-r-r  of  the  shells  was  new  to  our  as¬ 
tonished  darky,  who,  with  hat  off  and  eyes  protrud¬ 
ing,  exclaimed  to  his  sable  companion :  “  Gosh  Al¬ 
mighty,  Sam,  don’t  dat  go  howlin’  trou  de  wilder¬ 
ness  ?” 

In  nearly  a  direct  line  with  the  course  we  had 
marched  from  the  battle-field  to  the  rebel  works,  is  a 
bold  elevation  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  this  side 
of  said  works,  on  which  one  of  our  batteries  was  im¬ 
mediately  planted  and  commenced  throwing  shot  and 
shell  into  their  camp.  Several  regiments  had  lain 
down  upon  the  ground  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  their 
march ;  and  as  the  rebels  answered  but  feebly,  with 
two  guns,  their  shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  our  men. 
As  the  intervals  grew  longer  and  longer  —  watching 
the  shot  became  a  matter  of  amusement  with  them  — 
“  Secesh  ball !  Secesh  ball  1”  they  would  cry  out,  while 
half  a  dozen  would  start  and  run  after  it — others  call¬ 
ing  out:  “Run  harder,  or  you  won’t  overtake  it.” 
While  this  amusement  was  going  on,  a  rabbit  sprang 
out  of  a  bush  between  the  lines,  when  the  cry,  “Secesh 
ball !  secesh  ball !”  and  the  boys  took  after  it  with  bet¬ 
ter  success,  for  they  caught  it. 

Upon  the  high  ground  last  referred  to,  the  rebels 
made  a  brief  stand  half  an  hour  before  we  reached  it, 
but  were  driven  off  by  a  few  shots  from  Stannard’s 
battery.  One  of  these  six-pound  shots  struck  a  poplar 
tree,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  directly  in  the  centre, 
and  some  twenty  feet  from  the  General,  passing  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  tree,  tearing  off  splinters  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  and  passing  on  “  trou  de  wilderness.” 
Another  shot  struck  a  tree  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  directly  beside  the  other,  but  lower  down, 
cutting  it  off  nearly  as  square  as  though  it  had  been 
done  with  a  saw, 

Being  among  the  first  who  entered  the  rebel  fortifi¬ 
cations,  I  discovered  a  barrel  which  proved  to  contain 
apple-brandy.  Pulling  out  the  corn-cob  from  the  bung- 
liole,  I  turned  it  up  and  filled  a  canteen.  While  doing 
this,  one  of  Bob  McCook’s  skirmishers  came  in,  and 
says:  “Vat  you  gets  there?”  I  replied  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  pretty  fair  apple-brandy ;  upon  which  the 
Dutchman  ran  to  the  door,  calling  out  furiously : 

“  Hans  !  Heinrich  !  schnapps  !  See,  come  arous  !” 
Upon  which  a  dozen  Dutchmen  came  in,  and  the 
brandy  which  was  not  spilled  upon  the  ground,  was 
soon  transferred  to  their  canteens.  I  said:  “Boys, 
you  had  better  look  out  —  this  is  a  doctor’s  shop,  and 
there  may  be  strychnine  in  that  brandy.”  They  paused 
a  moment  to  look  at  each  other,  when  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  “  Py  Got,  Hans,  I  tells  you  vat  I  do ;  I 
trinks  some,  and  if  it  don’t  kill  me,  den  you  trinks” — 
upon  which  he  took  a  long  and  hearty  pull  at  his  can¬ 
teen,  and  smacking  his  lips  a  moment,  said :  “All  right, 
Hans,  go  ahead!" 


THE  PATRIOT  MOTHER. 

BY  JOHN  SAVAGE. 

When  o’er  the  land  the  battle  brand 
In  Freedom’s  cause  was  gleaming, 
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And  everywhere  upon  the  air 
The  starry  flag  was  streaming, 

The  widow  cried  unto  her  pride : 

“  Go  forth  and  join  the  muster 
Thank  God,  my  son  can  bear  a  gun 
To  crown  his  race  with  lustre  ! 

Go  forth  !  and  come  again  not  home, 

If  by  disgrace  o’erpowered ; 

My  heart  can  pray  o’er  hero’s  clay, 

But  never  clasp  a  coward !  ” 

“  God  bless  thee,  boy,  my  pride,  my  joy, 
My  old  eyes’  light  and  treasure  — 

Thy  father  stood  ’mid  flame  and  blood 
To  fill  the  freeman’s  measure. 

His  name  thy  name — the  cause  the  same, 
Go  join  thy  soldier  brothers ! 

Thy  blow  alone  protects  not  one, 

But  thousands,  wives  and  mothers. 
May  every  blessing  Heaven  can  yield 
Upon  thy  arms  be  showered  ! 

Come  back  a  hero  from  the  field, 

But  never  come  a  coward.” 


LANDER. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

Close  his  bleak  eyes — they  shall  no  more 
Flash  victory  where  the  cannon  roar ; 

And  lay  the  battered  sabre  at  his  side, 

(His  to  the  last,  for  so  he  would  have  died  !) 
Though  he  no  more  may  pluck  from  out  its  sheath 
The  sinewy  lightning  that  dealt  traitors  death. 
Lead  the  worn  war-horse  by  the  plumed  bier — 
Even  his  horse,  now  he  is  dead,  is  dear  ! 

Take  him,  New-England,  now  his  work  is  done. 

He  fought  the  Good  Fight  valiantly — and  won. 
Speak  of  his  daring.  This  man  held  his  blood 
Cheaper  than  water  for  the  nation’s  good. 

Rich  Mountain,  Fairfax,  Romney — he  was  there. 
Speak  of  him  gently,  of  his  mien,  his  air ; 

How  true  he  was,  how  his  strong  heart  could  bend 
With  sorrow,  like  a  woman’s,  for  a  friend  : 
Intolerant  of  every  base  desire : 

Ice  where  he  liked  not ;  where  he  loved,  all  fire. 

Take  him,  New-England,  gently.  Other  days, 
Peaceful  and  prosperous,  shall  give  him  praise. 
How  will  our  children’s  children  breathe  his  name, 
Bright  on  the  shadowy  muster-roll  of  fame  ! 

Take  him,  New-England,  gently  ;  you  can  fold 
No  purer  patriot  in  your  soft  brown  mould. 

So,  on  New-England’s  bosom,  let  him  lie, 

Sleeping  awhile— as  if  the  Good  could  die  ! 


TO  THE  FOURTH  NEW-JERSEY  VOLUNTEERS. 

BY  JOHN  G.  DORAN,  COMPANY  D,  FOURTH  REGIMENT,  NEW 
JERSEY  VOLUNTEERS. 

Tune — Plains  of  Mexico. 

Attention  give,  brave  volunteers, 

New- Jersey  Fourth,  I  mean, 

To-day  you’re  in  the  army  here 
To  view  uncommon  scenes. 

You  have  left  your  homes  and  families, 

And  enlisted  in  the  cause, 


To  join  the  Union  army, 

And  protect  our  country’s  laws. 

All  things  are  nearly  ready, 

And  we  soon  expect  to  meet 
Those  rebels  who  have  trampled 
Our  flag  beneath  their  feet. 

Then  when  amid  the  cannon’s  roar 
The  heavy  blows  you  strike 
For  Union  and  for  Liberty, 

God  will  protect  the  right. 

But  should  you  in  the  conflict  fall, 
When  victory  is  the  cry, 

I  know  it  will  be  facing  them — 

A  soldier’s  death  you’ll  die. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  brave  volunteers, 
Whate’er  our  fate  may  be, 

We’ll  stand  up  for  that  noble  flag, 

Our  homes  and  liberty. 

A  name  you  bear,  brave  Jersey  Fourth, 
No  other  can  excel, 

And  when  you  to  the  conflict  go, 

Your  actions  there  will  tell 

That  Jersey  blood  is  in  us  still, 

And  like  a  tide  will  rise, 

Whenever  traitors  trample  on 
The  flag  we  dearly  prize. 

Jerseymen,  remember  still, 

Our  fathers  with  grey  hair 
Fought  at  Monmouth  and  at  Trenton, 
Amd  crossed  the  Delaware. 

With  bloody  feet  they  made  their  marks, 
Our  liberty  to  gain ; 

New-Jersey  Fourth,  the  time  may  come 
For  us  to  do  the  same. 

And  when  this  conflict’s  at  an  end, 

Shall  stop  the  cannon’s  noise, 

I  ever  shall  remember  well 
The  Fourth  New-Jersey  boys. 

Oh  !  yes,  our  cause  must  surely  win, 

That  flag  must  float  as  free — 

Six  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
Shall  gain  the  victory. 

So  now  farewell,  brave  volunteers, 

Till  on  the  field  we  meet ; 

May  heaven  bless  each  Jerseyman, 

Who  never  knows  defeat. 


THE  DEFENDERS. 

BY  TOOMAS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

Our  flag  on  the  land  and  our  flag  on  the  ocean, 
An  angel  of  peace  wheresoever  it  goes — 
Nobly  sustained  by  Columbia’s  devotion, 
he  angel  of  death  it  shall  be  to  our  foes  ! 
True  to  its  native  sky 
Still  shall  the  eagle  fly, 

Casting  his  sentinel  glances  afar — 

Though  bearing  the  olive  branch, 

Still  in  his  talons  staunch 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  war ! 
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Hark  to  the  sound  !  there’s  a  foe  on  our  border — 
A  foe  striding  on  to  the  gulf  of  his  doom — 
Freemen  are  rising  and  marching  in  order, 

Leaving  the  plough,  and  the  anvil  and  loom. 
Rust  dims  the  harvest  sheen 
Of  scythe  and  sickle  keen, 

The  axe  sleeps  in  peace  by  the  tree  it  would  mar, 
Veteran  and  youth  are  out, 

Swelling  the  battle-shout, 

Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  war. 

Our  brave  mountain-eagles  swoop  from  the  eyrie, 
Our  little  panthers  leap  from  forest  and  plain ; 
Out  of  the  West  flash  the  flames  of  the  prairie, 

Out  of  the  East  roll  the  waves  of  the  main. 

Down  from  their  Northern  shores, 

Swift  as  Niagara  pours,  [its  jar, 

They  march,  and  their  tread  wakes  the  earth  with 
Under  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 

Each  with  the  soul  of  Mars, 

Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  war. 

Spite  of  the  sword,  or  assassin’s  stiletto, 

While  throbs  a  heart  in  the  breast  of  the  brave, 
The  oak  of  the  North  or  the  Southern  palmetto 
Shall  shelter  no  foe,  except  in  his  grave. 

While  the  Gulf-billow  breaks, 

Echoing  the  Northern  lakes, 

And  ocean  replies  unto  ocean  afar, 

Yield  we  no  inch  of  land, 

While  there’s  a  patriot  hand 
Grasping  the  bolts  of  the  thunders  of  war 


JEFF  DAVIS, 

ON  HIS  ELECTION  AS  PRESIDENT  POR  SIX  YEARS. 

BY  “  SIGMA.” 

Satan  was  chained  a  thousand  years, 

We  learn  from  Revelation — 

That  he  might  not,  as  it  appears, 

Longer  “  deceive  the  nation.'1'' 

’Tis  hard  to  say,  between  the  two, 

Which  is  the  greater  evil, 

Six  years  of  liberty,  for  you — 

A  thousand  for  the  devil ! 

’Tis  passing  strange,  if  you’ve  no  fears 
Of  being  hanged  within  six  years ! 

A  hundred  thousand  rebels’  ears 
Would  not  one  half  repay 
The  widows’  and  the  orphans’  tears, 

Shed  for  the  slain  to-day : 

The  blood  of  all  those  gallant  braves, 

Whom  Southern  traitors  slew, 

Cry  sternly,  from  their  loyal  graves, 

For  vengeance  upon  you  ; 

And,  if  you’re  not  prepared  to  die 
The  death  of  Haman,  fly,  Jeff— fly  ! 

Fly,  traitor,  to  some  lonely  niche, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  billow  ; 

Thy  grave  an  ill-constructed  ditch — 

Thy  sexton  General  Pillow. 

There  may  you  turn  to  rottenness, 

By  mortal  unannoyed, 

Your  ashes  undisturbed,  unless 
Your  grave  is  known  to  Floyd. 

He’ll  surely  trouble  your  repose, 

And  come  to  steal  your  burial-clothes. 


EPITAPH. 

Pause  for  an  instant,  loyal  reader. 

Here  lies  Jeff,  the  great  seceder. 

Above,  he  always  lied,  you  know, 

And  now  the  traitor  lies  below. 

His  bow  was  furnished  with  two  strings, 

He  flattered  crowds  and  fawned  on  kings  ; 
Repaid  his  country’s  care  with  evil, 

And  prayed  to  God,  and  served  the  devil. 
The  South  could  whip  the  Yankee  nation, 

So  he  proposed  humiliation  ! 

Their  blessings  were  so  everlasting, 

’Twas  just  the  time  for  prayer  and  fasting! 
The  record  may  be  searched  in  vain, 

From  West-Point  Benedict  to  Cain, 

To  find  a  more  atrocious  knave, 

Unless  in  Caesar  Borgia’s  grave. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Deem  not  the  ravished  glory  thine  ; 

Nor  think  the  flag  shall  scathless  wave 

Whereon  thou  bid’st  its  presage  shine, 

Land  of  the  traitor  and  the  slave  ! 

God  never  set  that  holy  sign 
In  deathless  light  among  his  stars 

To  make  its  blazonry  divine 
A  scutcheon  for  thine  impious  wars  ! 

And  surely  as  the  wrong  must  fail 
Before  the  everlasting  right, 

So  surely  thy  device  shall  pale 

And  shrivel  in  the  Northern  Light ! 

Look,  where  its  coming  splendors  stream ! 

The  red  and  white  athwart  the  blue, 

While  far  above,  the  unconquered  gleam 
Of  Freedom’s  stars  is  blazing  through ! 

Hark  to  the  rustle  and  the  sweep, 

Like  sound  of  mighty  wings  unfurled, 

And  bearing  down  the  sapphire  steep 
Heaven’s  hosts  to  help  the  imperilled  world  ! 

Light  in  the  North !  Each  bristling  lance 
Of  steely  sheen  a  promise  bears  ; 

And  all  the  midnight  where  they  glance 
A  rosy  flush  of  jnorning  wears ! 

Yon  symbol  of  your  Southern  sky 
Shall  surely  mean  but  grief  and  loss  ; 

Then  tremble,  as  ye  raise  on  high, 

In  sacrilege,  the  Southern  Cross ! 

0  brothers  !  we  entreat  in  pain, 

Take  ye  the  unblessed  emblem  down ! 

Or  purge  your  standard  of  its  stain, 

And  join  it  with  the  Northern  Crown ! 

—Atlantia  Monthly. 


LANDER. 

A  warrior  to  his  boyhood’s  home 
Is  coming  back  to-day — 

Ring  out  the  merry  joy-bells  wide, 

Bring  flowers  to  grace  his  way  ! 

Let  the  cannon’s  throat  and  the  martial  note 
Send  forth  a  glad  acclaim, 

And  the  loyal  chieftain’s  welcome  home 
Be  worthy  of  his  fame ! 
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Hang  out  the  dear  old  banner  where 
’Twill  meet  his  flashing  eye — 

Whose  very  breast  hath  sheltered  it 
When  rang  the  battle-cry ; 

Whose  valiant  sword  and  stout  right  arm, 
With  many  a  timely  blow, 

Have  wrought  new  glory  for  its  stars, 

And  crushed  the  haughty  foe  ! 

Alas !  alas  !  the  warrior  comes, 

But  not  on  prancing  steed — 

He  nevermore  the  cannon’s  roar, 

Nor  bugle  blast  will  heed  ; 

No  glow  lights  up  his  marble  cheek, 

No  smile  his  soulless  eye, 

That  stout  right  arm  is  nerveless  now, 

His  good  sword  sheathed  must  lie  ! 

No  shouts  of  welcome  rend  the  air, 

No  sound  the  breezes  swell, 

But  the  minute-gun  and  the  muffled  drum, 
And  the  mournful  tolling  bell. 

The  warrior  to  his  boyhood  home 
Comes  back  in  state  to-day — 

But  they  who  gloried  in  his  name 
Can  only  weep  and  pray. 

Nor  rose  nor  laurel  wreath  bring  now, 

But  pale  flowers  for  his  bed, 

The  hero  hath  been  vanquished  once  ! 

The  lion-heart  lies  dead  ! 

The  soldier’s  warfare  all  is  done — 

Life’s  wandering  marches  o’er, 

God  give  him  rest,  among  the  blest, 

In  heaven  for  evermore ! 

High  on  the  world’s  heroic  list 
Shall  Lander’s  name  be  seen, 

And  Time,  among  “  the  cherished  dead,” 
Shall  keep  his  memory  green  ! 

The  patriot’s  heart  shall  warmer  glow 
When  standing  by  his  grave, 

And  dearer  still  shall  be  the  flag 
That  Lander  died  to  save. 

Providence,  March  8,  18G2.  L.  D.  B. 


CZAR  AND  SERF. 

BY  A.  J.  H.  DUGANNE. 

There  came  out  word  from  Muscovy 
To  all  the  Christian  lands — 

That  Kaiser  Alexander 
Had  loosed  his  vassals’  bands  ; 

That  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 

By  brave  and  wise  commands, 

Had  riven  the  yoke  from  bondmen’s  necks, 
The  shackles  from  their  hands. 

Then  all  the  wide  world  shouted — 
Wherever  Christians  are — 

“  ’T  is  a  noble  deed  this  man  hath  done ! 
All  hail !  the  Russian  Czar !” 

O’er  all  the  land  of  Muscovy 
Was  Slavery’s  leprous  scurf — 

Till  Kaiser  Alexander  said  : 

“  Emancipate  the  serf  !  ” 

Till  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
To  shapes  of  breathing  turf 
Gave  thrice  ten  million  freemen’s  souls— 

A  soul  for  every  serf. 


Then  all  the  wide  world  shouted — 
Wherever  Christians  are — 

“  ’Tis  a  blessed  deed  this  man  hath  done  ! 
God  keep  the  Russian  Czar !” 

I  think  if  he  of  Muscovy 
Were  ruler  here,  this  day, 

And  underneath  rebellion’s  foot 
His  bleeding  country  lay, 

With  twice  three  hundred  thousand  men 
Behind  him,  fierce  for  fray, 

He  would  not  brook  that  Slavery 
Should  hold  him  long  at  bay ; 

With  all  the  wide  world  gazmg, 
Wherever  Christians  are — 

I  am  sure  a  deed  would  soon  be  done 
By  Russia’s  valiant  Czar ! 

God  knows  this  land,  like  Muscovy, 

Was  rank  with  slavery’s  scurf; 

God  knows  it  made  the  ruler  oft 
More  leprous  than  the  serf : 

And  yet,  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill, 

In  sight  of  Vernon’s  turf, 

We  shrink  from  Alexander’s  cry: 

“Emancipate  the  serf!  ” 

With  all  the  wide  world  gazing — 
Wherever  Christians  are — 

W e  are  cowering  still  at  slavery’s  feet — 
Rebuked  by  Russia’s  Czar ! 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

“  McClernand’s  division,  composed  of  Oglesby’s,  Wallace’s  and 
McArthur’s  brigades,  suffered  terribly.  They  were  composed 
of  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  Eleventh,  Eighteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty- 
ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-eighth  and  Forty- 
ninth  Illinois  regiments.” 

“The  Eighth,  Eighteenth,  Twentieth  and  Thirty-first  Illinois 
regiments  occupied  a  position  above  the  Fort.” 

“  The  four  Illinois  regiments  held  their  ground  full  three  hours. 
Nearly  one  third  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  Yet  the  balance 
stood  firm.” 

0  gales  that  dash  th’  Atlantic’s  swell 
Along  our  rocky  shores ! 

Whose  thunders  diapason  well 
New-England’s  glad  hurrahs — 

Bear  to  the  prairies  of  the  West 
The  echoes  of  our  joy, 

The  prayer  that  springs  in  every  breast : 

“  God  bless  thee — Illinois !” 

Oh !  awful  hours,  when  grape  and  shell 
Tore  through  th’  unflinching  line ; 

“Stand  firm,  remove  the  men  who  fell, 

Close  up  and  wait  the  sign.” 

It  came  at  last,  “  Now  lads  the  steel !” 

The  rushing  hosts  deploy ; 

“  Charge,  boys !” — the  broken  traitors  reel — 
Huzza  for  Illinois ! 

In  vain  thy  rampart,  Donelson, 

The  living  torrent  bars ; 

It  leaps  the  wall,  the  fort  is  won, 

Up  go  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Thy  proudest  mother’s  eyelids  fill, 

As  dares  her  gallant  boy, 

And  Plymouth  Rock  and  Bunker  Hill 
Yearn  to  thee — Illinois. 

Boston,  February  22,  1862.  ’29. 
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THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURITAGE. 

With  bray  of  the  trumpet 
And  roll  of  the  drum, 

And  keen  ring  of  bugle, 

The  cavalry  come. 

Sharp  cla,nk  the  steel  scabbards, 

The  bridle-chains  ring, 

And  foam  from  red  nostrils 
The  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  o’er  the  greensward 
That  quivers  below, 

Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit 
The  fierce  horses  go ; 

And  the  grim-visaged  colonel 
With  ear-rending  shout 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons 
The  order — “  Trot  out !” 

One  hand  on  the  sabre, 

And  one  on  the  rein, 

The  troopers  move  forward 
In  line  on  the  plain. 

As  rings  the  word  “  Gallop  !” 

The  steel  scabbards  clank, 

And  each  rowel  is  pressed 
To  a  horse’s  hot  flank : 

And  swift  is  their  rush 
As  the  wild  torrent’s  flow, 

When  it  pours  from  the  crag 
On  the  valley  below. 


Some  saddles  are  empty, 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 
Lie  stark  on  the  plain, 

But  war’s  a  chance  game,  boys, 
And  weeping  is  vain. 


ON  BOARD  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

t 

MARCH  7,  1862. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BORER. 

“Stand  to  your  guns,  men  !”  Morris  cried. 
Small  need  to  pass  the  word  ; 

Our  men  at  quarters  ranged  themselves 
Before  the  drum  was  heard. 

And  then  began  the  sailors’  jests: 

“What  thing  is  that,  I  say?” 

“A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 
Is  standing  down  the  bay  1” 

A  frown  came  over  Morris’  face ; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew ; 

“  That  is  the  iron  Merrimac, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew. 

“  So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight ; 
Before  this  day  goes  by, 

We’ll  try  of  what  her  metal’s  made.” 

A  cheer  was  our  reply. 


“  Charge  !”  thunders  the  leader : 
Like  shaft  from  the  bow 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 
On  the  wavering  foe. 

A  thousand  bright  sabres 
Are  gleaming  in  air ; 

A  thousand  dark  horses 
Are  dashed  on  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless 
Of  aught  may  betide, 

Like  demons,  not  mortals, 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 

Cut  right !  and  cut  left ! — • 

For  the  parry  who  needs? 

The  bayonets  shiver 
Like  wind-shattered  reeds. 
Vain — vain  the  red  volley 

That  bursts  from  the  square — 
The  random-shot  bullets 
Are  wasted  in  air. 

Triumphant,  remorseless, 
Unerring  as  death — 

No  sabre  that’s  stainless 
Returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt 
By  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case 
For  the  surgeon  to  heal. 
Hurrah  !  they  are  broken — 
Hurrah  !  boys,  they  fly — 

None  linger  save  those 
Who  but  linger  to  die. 


“  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours 
Has  seldom  left  its  place ; 

And  where  it  falls,  the  deck  it  strikes 
Is  covered  with  disgrace. 

“  I  ask  but  this :  or  sink  or  swim, 

Or  live  or  nobly  die, 

My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be 
To  see  that  ensign  fly  !” 

Meanwhile  the  shapeless  iron  mass 
Came  moving  o’er  the  wave, 

As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse, 

As  silent  as  the  grave. 

Her  ports  were  closed ;  from  stem  to  stem 
No  sign  of  life  appeared. 

We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes, 
Joked — everything  but  feared. 

She  reached  our  range.  Our  broadside  rang, 
Our  heavy  pivots  roared ; 

And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell, 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God’s  mercy  !  from  her  sloping  roof 
The  iron  tempest  glanced, 

As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage-thatch, 

And  round  her  leaped  and  danced ; 

Or  when  against  her  dusky  hull 
We  struck  a  fair,  full  biow, 

The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes, 

Were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 


Rein  up  your  hot  horses 
And  call  in  your  men — 
The  trumpet  sound  “Rally 
To  color”  again. 


On,  on,  with  fast  increasing  speed 
The  silent  monster  came ; 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery 
Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 
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She  heeded  not,  no  gun  she  fired, 

Straight  on  our  bow  she  bore ; 

Through  riving  plank  and  crashing  frame 
Her  furious  way  she  tore. 

Alas !  our  beautiful  keen  bow, 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas, 

They  hardly  felt  we  passed ! 

Alas  !  alas  !  my  Cumberland, 

That  ne’er  knew  grief  before, 

To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 
The  tusk  of  that  sea-boar ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  space, 

Once  more  our  side  she  rent ; 

Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate, 

Her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay, 

But  our  foemen  lay  abeam ; 

Her  open  port-holes  maddened  us ; 

We  fired  with  shout  and  scream. 

We  felt  our  vessel  settling  fast, 

We  knew  our  time  was  brief, 

“  The  pumps,  the  pumps  !”  But  they  who  pumped, 
And  fought  not,  wept  with  grief. 

“  Oh  !  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat ! 

Oh !  give  us  only  time  , 

To  be  the  instruments  of  Heaven 
Against  the  traitors’  crime  !” 

From  captain  down  to  powder-boy 
No  hand  was  idle  then; 

Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aboard, 

Fought  on  like  sailor-men. 

And  when  a  gun’s  crew  lost  a  hand, 

Some  bold  marine  stepped  out, 

And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  off, 

And  hauled  the  gun  about. 

Our  forward  magazine  was  drowned ; 

And  up  from  the  sick  bay 
Crawled  out  the  wounded,  red  with  blood, 

And  round  us  gasping  lay. 

Yes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name, 

Struggling  with  failing  breath, 

To  keep  their  shipmates  at  the  post 
Where  glory  strove  with  death. 

With  decks  afloat,  and  powder  gone, 

The  last  broadside  we  gave 
From  the  guns’  heated  iron  lips 
Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

So  sponges,  rammers  and  handspikes — 

As  men-of-war’s-men  should — 

We  placed  within  their  proper  racks, 

And  at  our  quarters  stood. 

“  Up  to  the  spar-deck !  save  yourselves  1  ” 

Cried  Selfridge.  “Up,  my  men  ! 

God  grant  that  some  of  us  may  live 
To  fight  yon  ship  again !  ” 

We  turned — we  did  not  like  to  go  ; 

Yet  staying  seemed  but  vain, 

Knee-deep  in  water ;  so  we  left ; 

Some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain. 


We  reached  the  deck.  There  Randall  stood: 

“Another  turn,  men — so  !  ” 

Calmly  he  aimed  his  pivot-gun : 

“  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go  !  ” 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 
The  song  our  pivot  sang, 

As  rushing  on  from  wave  to  wave 
The  whirring  bomb-shell  sprang. 

Brave  Randall  leaped  upon  the  gun, 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport ; 

“  Well  done  !  well  aimed !  I  saw  that  shell 
Go  through  an  open  port.” 

It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot ; 

The  deck  was  overflown  ; 

The  poor  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  port, 
And  gave  a  living  groan. 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves 
Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 

A  thousand  gurgling  watery  sounds 
Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave, 

Where,  like  an  angel’s  wing,  I  saw 
Our  spotless  ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.  I  cannot  say 
Whether  I  swam  or  sank  ; 

A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes, 

And  everything  was  blank. 

When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad 
All  dripping  from  the  sea, 

With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks, 

Was  bending  over  me. 

I  tried  to  speak.  He  understood 
The  wish  I  could  not  speak. 

He  turned  me.  There,  thank  God  !  the  flag 
Still  fluttered  at  the  peak  ! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread, 
Oh  !  let  that  ensign  fly  ! 

The  noblest  constellation  set 
Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim 
The  peerage  of  the  brave ; 

A  monument,  that  needs  no  scroll. 

For  those  beneath  the  wave ! 


ESCAPE  OF  FLOYD; 

OK,  THE  FALL  OF  FORT  DONELSON. 

BY  SERGEANT  ED.  C.  CLARK,  THIRTY-SECOND  REGIMENT, 
N.  Y.  S.  Y. 

Off  Donelson,  when  the  sun  was  low, 

Were  gunboats  running  to  and  fro, 

Preparing  fast  to  strike  the  blow 
That  ended  so  triumphantly. 

E’er  the  sun  had  fairly  passed 
The  horizon,  a  tremendous  blast 
Of  artillery,  that  swept  them  fast 
From  life  into  eternity  ! 
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Our  boys  stood  bravely  to  the  fi^ht, 

*n  their  hearts  was  burning  bright 

^  iri5re  op  Pati’iotism,  shedding  light 
That  led  them  on  victoriously  ! 


On  our  decks  the  carnage  raging, 

Plainly  told  the  war  was  waging _ 

Still  we  were  the  foe  engaging, 
McClernand  fighting  manfully. 


If  Floyd  and  Pillow  did  but  know 
The  power  of  their  determined  foe, 
To  whom  we  all  great  praise  bestow, 
For  whipping  them  so  shamefully ! 


Bravely  fought  that  little  fleet, 

Till  the  distant  tramp  of  many  feet 
Convinced  them  of  the  foe’s  retreat, 
And  Floyd  was  trembling  violently ! 


‘  Pillow,”  says  he,  “what  shall  we  do? 
My  legs  to  me  have  yet  been  true, 
And  I  can  run  as  fast  as  you  ! 

So  call  your  guards  immediately!” 


Our  conquering  braves  were  following  fast 
The  rebels  shuddered  as  they  passed, 

And  on  the  ground  their  arms  they  cast, 
Saying:  “  You  fight  most  desperately!” 


The  guard  had  come,  five  thousand  strong 
And  far  ahead  of  the  cowardly  thron°* 
More  spurs  than  oats  to  hurry  him  alon0, 
Floyd  was  flying  rapidly  ! 


The  traitor  now  is  out  of  reach, 

But  if  in  our  plans  there  is  no  breech 
We  soon  will  make  the  rascal  screech,’ 

When  by  the  neck  he’s  hanging  naturally ! 


Memphis,  February  26.— We  learn  that  some  of 
our  citizens  are  preparing  for  effective  service  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  They  will  go  out  in  squads  of  not 
more  than  five  or  six.  Each  man  is  a  practised  shot 
with  a  rifle  at  long  range,  and  each  will  go  prepared 
with  not  less  than  one  hundred  rounds.  They  will 
take  with  them  nothing  but  ground  coffee,  relyino- 
upon  the  citizens  and  their  guns  for  food.  They  pro° 
pose  in  these  small  squads  to  guard  the  Tennessee 
Kiver.  I  hey  will  take  their  opportunities  from  be¬ 
hind  trees,  logs,  and  in  the  narrow  bends  of  the  river 
to  pick  off  the  Lincoln  pilots.  They  can  plank  a 
M line-ball  in  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  at  a  distance 
of  six  hundred  yards ;  and  we  venture  the  assertion 
that  such  a  corps  of  sharpshooters  will  be  as  great  a 
terror  to  the  enemy’s  boats  as  our  gunboats  were  at 
r  ort  Donelson.  Let  each  county  borderm0*  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  in  West-Tennessee,  send  a  'squad  of 
such  men  on  this  duty,  and  the  pilots  will  soon  refuse 
to  ascend  a  stream  where  death  awaits  them  behind 
any  big  tree.  A  man  may  face  a  known  or  seen 
danger,  but  when  he  cannot  divine  how,  from  what 
quarter,  and  at  what  moment  the  arrow  may  be  sped 
lie  will  shrink  from  it  with  an  unaccountable  dread.— 
Memphis  Avalanche ,  Feb.  26. 


No  better  pluck  can  be  found  in  the  world  than 
that  possessed  by  the  intelligent,  rollicking  printer, 
the  b tate  Journal  has  given  to  the  confederate  serv¬ 
ice  some  fifteen  men  .—Raleigh  (N.  C.)  State  Journal 


Spunk.— Indicating  the  spirit  which  animates  the 

KW  l  !e  {?1.I°Jwing  letter  frora  a  soldier  in 
C°I.  -‘Win  s  Twenty-third  regiment  P.  V. : 


Camp  Birney,  Feb.  27,  1862. 
Dear  Father  :  I  write  you  these  few  lines  in  very 
great  haste,  to  let  you  know  that  at  last  we  are  under 
marching  orders.  As  you  may  suppose,  everything  is 
bustle  and  hurry.  I  have  just  been  handed  one  hum 


-  - - J-  -  juo.  uccu  uauut 

dred  rounds  of  cartridges  and  four  day, 

( )t  muroo  it  la  r  y 


„„  . •'  — v—  — w  jwi  u,wus'  rations! 

destination*  ^  ^  P°ssible  for  me  to  tel1  you  our 
“The  camp  is  in  wild  excitement.  Cheer  after 
s°r*lced,  “» at  the 


i  LM-i  v,  uiv,  claa  me  uuys  at  tne 

probaluhty  of  our  meeting  the  rebels.  I  doubt  not 


that  before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  mv  1  pack 
upon  my  back,’  and  be  on  the  march  to  ‘  Dixie’s 
land.  I  am  well  and  in  the  very  best  spirits,  and  be 
assured,  shall  endeavor  to  do  my  duty  in  every  emerc- 
ency.  But  I  can’t  spare  another  moment,  except  to 
say  to  all  at  home :  give  yourselves  no  uneasiness  on 
my  account,  for  I  put  all  my  trust  in  God  /” 

uTVhf.  18r,tbia  b_u*  the  old  doctrine  of  Cromwell, 

l  lust  in  Cod,  and  keep  your  powder  dry  ”  9 _ Phi  la 

Fress,  March  6. 


Washington,  March  7—It  is  rumored  here  that 
Robert  Toombs  is  to  be  made  a  Lieutenant-General 
by  the  confederate  government,  and  that  he  will  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  invade  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
He  would  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  invasion  of 
Minnesota,  and  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker 
Hill. — N.  Y.  Commercial ,  March  7. 


A  Methodist  minister  has  invented  a  double-cham¬ 
bered  shell,  the  inner  containing  powder,  and  the 
outer  a  composition  intensely  inflammatory  and  ex- 
plosive,  which,  when  the  shell  bursts,  consumes  every¬ 
thing  it  falls  upon.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  destructive 
engine,  and  the  clerical  inventor  is  reported  to  have 
remarked,  while  explaining  his  invention  at  the  de- 
partment  at  Washington  :  “Faith,  sir,  I  preached  hell- 
fire  and  brimstone  in  the  abstract  a  lonn  time  and 
now  1 11  give  ’em  a  little  of  it  in  the  concrete  form  ” 
the  name  of  the  pugnacious  minister  is  Puffer  — but 
as  Shakspeare  says :  “  What’s  in  a  name  V'— Louisville 
Journal ,  March  6. 


The  Printers  and  the  War.— The  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  Sentinel  has  given  eleven  men  to  the 
confederate  service.  None  are  more  prompt  than 
printers  in  handling  the  “shooting-stick.” 

Vol.  IV. — Poetry  6 


The  Grand  Naval  Battle.— The  Norfolk  Day- 
Boolc  furnishes  the  following  additional  particulars  in 
icgai  d  to  the  late  glorious  naval  engagement : 

As  we  looked  up  toward  Newport  News  we  saw  the 
spars.  ,  e  Cumberland  above  the  river  she  had  so 
ong  insolently  barred ;  but  of  her  consort  there  was 
not  even  a  timber-head  visible  to  tell  her  story.  But 
this  was  not  all  she  had  done.  The  Minnesota  lay 
there  riddled  like  a  sieve.  What  damage  she  sus- 
tamed  will  never  be  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
frightful.  And  within  eight  and  forty  hours  she  had 
successfully  encountered  —  encountered,  defied,  and 
beaten  —  a  force  equal  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  men  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  guns  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 
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Congress,  (burnt,) 
Cumberland,  (sunk,) 
Minnesota,  (riddled,) 
Roanoke,  (scared  off,) 

St.  Lawrence,  (peppered, )_ 


Forts,  (silenced,) 
Ericsson, 


480 

men. 

50 

guns. 

360 

u 

22 

a 

550 

u 

40 

a 

550 

u 

40 

a 

480 

a 

50 

u 

,)  120 

u 

6 

u 

200 

a 

20 

u 

150 

u 

2 

a 

2890 

u 

230 

U 

Here,  perhaps,  in  this  short  table  is  a  better  picture 
of  what  she  did  and  what  she  dared  than  any  word- 
painter,  though  he  were  a  Yernet,  could  ever  give. 
That  some  of  the  makers  of  this  great  piece  of  history 
may  be  known  to  the  public  we  append  a  list  ot  her 
officers : 

ACTION  on  THE  EIGHTH. 

Staff— Flag-Officer,  F.  Buchanan;  Flag-Lieut., R.  D. 
Minor;  both  wounded  ;  Secretary  and  Aid,  Lieut,  i).  t. 
Forrest,  (Army ;)  First  Lieut,  and  ex-officio,  C  ap 
R.  Jones;  Lieuts.,  C.  C.  Simms,  first  division  H.  Da¬ 
vidson,  second  division,  J.  T.  Wood  third  division, 

J  R  E"ffieston,  fourth  division,  W.  R.  Butt,  filth  di¬ 
vision  ;  DCapt,  R.  T.  Thorn,  C.  S.  M.C;,_ sixth  division ; 
Paymaster,  Semple,  shot  and  shell  division  ;  Fleet-Sui - 
o-eon  D.  B.  Phillips ;  Assistant-Surgeon,  A.  te.  Gar¬ 
nett ;  Chief-Engineer,  W.  A.  Ramsey;  Master,  Wm. 
Parrish ;  Midshipmen,  Foute,  Marmaduke,  (wounded  ) 
Littlepage,  Long,  Craig,  Rootes  ;  Flag-Officer  s  Cler  r, 

A.  Sinclair;  Engineers — first,  Tynans  ;  second,  Camp¬ 
bell  ;  third,  Herring ;  Paymaster’s  Clerk,  A.  Lbngfit ; 
Boatswain,  C.  Hasker  ;  Gunner,  C.  D.  Oliver  (  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Lindsay  ;  Pilots,  Geo.  Wright,  H.  Williams,  T. 
Cunnyngham,  W.  Clark. 

ACTION  OF  THE  NINTH. 

Lieut. -Commanding,  Jones;  First  Lieut,  and  ex- 
officio,  C.  C.  Simms;  Lieut.  H.  Davidson,  first  and 

second  divisions.  ,  ,  , 

All  the  rest  unchanged,  the  flag-officer,  attended  by 
his  staff— one  wounded,  the  other  bearer  of  despatches 

— having  left.  . 

Capt.  Kevill,  with  thirty  volunteers  from  his  com¬ 
mand  at  Fort  Norfolk,  was  on  board  during  both  days, 
and  his  men  manned  number  seven  gun,  and  gallantly 
served  at  that  and  several  others.  Capt.  K.  fought 
number  seven,  in  Capt.  Thomas’s  division,  and  shared 
the  perils  and  honors  of  the  fights. 

And  now  we  ask,  is  not  the  ship  worthy  her  illus¬ 
trious  name  ? 

terribly  deceived. 

It  is  said  that  the  captain  of  the  Congress,  on  seeing 
the  Virginia  bear  down  toward  his  ship  on  Saturday, 
mustered  his  men,  and  addressed  them  thus :  My 
hearties,  you  see  before  you  the  great  Southern  buga¬ 
boo  got  up  to  fright  us  out  of  our  wits.  Stand  to 
your  guns,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  one  good  broad¬ 
side  from  our  gallant  frigate,  and  she  is  ours !”  When 
that  broadside  was  poured  into  the  Virginia,  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  dismay  witnessed  its  effects,  and  seeing  it  did 
not  even  faize  the  armor  of  the  Virginia,  he  again  ad¬ 
dressed  his  crew,  and  said:  “Well,  my  hearties,  that 
was  a  terrific  fire,  but  I  have  been  mistaken  They 
have  got  us,  unless  we  can  give  ’em  Bull  Run.  I  his 
is  said  to  be  a  positive  fact,  as  reported  by  one  of  the 
prisoners  on  board  the  Congress. 

On  board  the  Cumberland,  we  learn  that  many  ol 
the  crew  were  looking  on  the  Virginia  as  she  bore 
down  upon  them,  and  making  all  manner  of  derisive 
and  contemptuous  remarks,  many  of  them  aloud,  and 


within  the  hearing  of  those  on  board  the  \  irginia, 
such  as  “  Well,  there  she  comes,”  “What  the  devil 
does  she  look  like?”  “What  in  hell  is  she  after? 

“  Let’s  look  at  that  great  secesh  curiosity,”  etc.  These 
remarks  were  cut  short  by  a  discharge  from  the  V  ir¬ 
ginia’s  bow-gun,  which  swept  from  one  end  of  the 
Cumberland’s  deck  to  the  other,  killing  and  wounding 
numbers  of  the  poor  deluded  wretches  ;  and  m  a  few 
minutes  after  the  most  of  the  remainder  of  them  found 
a  watery  grave  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  work  of 
the  object  of  their  merriment  and  contempt.  Rich- 
mond  Enquirer,  March  12. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  FORT  DONELSON  FIGHT. 


Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Capt.  T  I.  News- 
ham  (Gen.  Smith’s  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen.)  rode  up 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Buckner,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  the  rebel  renegade.  Capt.  Newsham  was 
mounted  on  a  splendid  white  charger  Buckner, 
noticing  the  horse,  inquired  if  he  was  the  individual 
who  rode  that  horse  during  the  battle  the  day  previ¬ 
ous.  Capt.  N.  replied  yes.  “  Then,”  said  Buckner, 
“vou  certainly  bear  a  charmed  life.  You  attracted 
my  attention  during  the  entire  day.  I  ordered  and 
saw  our  most  experienced  gunners  fire  at  you  six 
times  from  a  six-pounder  rifled  gun,  and  noticed  other 
gunners  aiming  at  you  also.”  Capt.  Newsham  in¬ 
formed  me  that  two  rifled  ten-pound  solid  shots  passed 
close  by  his  back,  between  it  and  his  horse  s  rump. 
Several  passed  above  his  head,  the  wind  of  which  was 
felt  by  him.  Another  passed  so  near  to  his  face  tliat 
he  felt  the  gust  of  the  concussion  of  the  air.  Several 
others  passed  between  his  body  and  his  horse  s  head, 
and  a  charge  of  grape  passed  under  his  horse  without 
injuring  him.  The  skin  of  his  horse,  however,  was 
barked  in  several  places,  but  the  animal  was  not  dis- 

When  Capt.  N.  was  riding  into  the  Fort  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  very  remarkable-looking  gun  lying  near  the 
breastworks.  Near  by  was  a  rebel  who  had  it  in 
charge  The  Captain  told  the  rebel  he  would  take  it 
in  charge,  when  the  rebel  told  him  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  captain,  named  Naugliton.  _  Capt.  News- 
ham  replied  that  it  would  be  safer  m  his  hands  than 
in  those  of  the  rebels,  and  giving  the  rebel  his  name, 
and  telling  him  he  would  be  responsible  for  it,  he  rode 
on.  The  gun  referred  to  is  most  remarkable ;  it  is  a 
Turkish  arm,  the  stock  of  which  is  of  a  peculiar  shape 
and  very  bulky.  The  bands  of  the  piece  are  of  pure 
silver,  inlaid  with  figured  gold  and  ivory.  The  baircl 
is  of  Damascus  steel,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  bore, 
and  rifled.  The  gun  is  said  to  have  cost  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  The  owner  of  it,  Capt.  Naugliton,  upon 
learning  who  had  possession  of  it  Capt.  Newsham 
having  been  described  to  him,  said  that  Capt.  N.  was 
welcome  to  keep  it,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  lie 
had  taken  deliberate  aim  at  him  with  it  eleven  times, 
and  had  seldom  before  been  known  to  miss  his  mark. 

Quite  as  much  astonishment  may  be  felt  at  the  mira¬ 
culous  escape  of  Gen.  Smith,  as  he  never  for  a  moment 
screened  himself  from  the  continuous  fire  of  the  rebel 
cannon  and  musketry.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  dodge  a  shot  during  the  entire  fig  , 
while  all  the  officers  around  him  kept  ducking  their 
heads  whenever  the  enemy’s  cannon  belched  lortd 
their  fearful  messengers,  but  rode  majestically  alon 
his  lines  and  among  his  men  where  ball  and  shot  and 
shell  fell  like  showers  of  hail  around  him,  as  tlioug 
some  revelation  had  given  him  assurance  ol  safety. 


RUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
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At  one  time  while  swinging  his  sword  above  his 
head,  a  ten-pound  solid  shot  passed  between  his  arm 
and  head,  another  passed  in  such  close  proximity  to 
his  head  as  to  raise  his  cap,  and  a  spent  grape-shot 
struck  him  in  the  stomach.  There  were  fourteen 
mounted  men,  his  staff,  and  orderlies  attending  upon 
General  Smith,  and,  strange  to  relate,  not  one  of  them 
was  hit,  although  men  were  struck  down  by  shot  and 
shell  between  their  horses  and  on  all  sides  of  them. 
General  Smith  showed  himself  a  true  soldier  in  sharing 
the  same  hardships  with  his  men,  as  on  the  night  of 
the  battle,  and  preceding  the  surrender  he  slept  by 
the  side  of  a  log  wrapped  in  his  blankets  without  any 
tent  to  cover  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
his  feet  toward  his  camp-fire,  with  the  cold  so  intense 
that  his  blankets  caught  fire  at  his  feet  and  burned 
into  his  boots  before  he  felt  the  heat. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  a  very  remarkable 
and  praiseworthy  case  of  a  young  man  attached  to 
the  Thirty-first  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  (Col. 
John  A.  Logan.)  He  received  a  musket-shot  wound 
in  the  right  thigh,  the  ball  passing  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  flesh,  and  lodging  in  the  left  thigh.  The  boy 
repaired  to  the  rear  and  applied  to  the  doctor  to  dress 
his  wound.  He,  however,  manifested  a  peculiar  re¬ 
serve  in  the  matter,  requesting  the  doctor  to  keep  his 
misfortune  a  secret  from  his  comrades  and  officers. 
He  then  asked  the  surgeon  if  he  would  dress  his 
wound  at  once,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
return  to  the  fight.  The  surgeon  told  him  that  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  his  return,  and 
that  he  had  better  go  to  the  hospital ;  but  the  young 
brave  insisted  upon  going  back,  offering  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  it  the  fact  that  he  had  fired  twenty- 
two  rounds  after  receiving  his  wound,  and  he  was 
confident  he  could  fire  as  many  more  after  his  wound 
should  be  dressed.  The  surgeon  found  he  could  not 
prevent  his  returning  to  the  field,  so  he  attended  to 
his  wants,  and  the  young  soldier  went  off  to  rejoin  his 
comrades  in  their  struggle,  and  remained,  dealing  out 
his  ammunition  to  good  account  until  the  day  was 
over,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  _  Several 
days  after  he  returned  to  the  doctor  to  have  his  wound 
redressed,  and  continued  to  pay  him  daily  visits  in  his 
leisure  hours,  attending  to  duty  in  the  mean  time. 

A  case  in  some  particulars  not  dissimilar  to  the 
above  is  related  of  a  boy  about  eleven  years  old, 
whose  father,  a  volunteer,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebels  some  time  before.  The  boy  smuggled  him¬ 
self  on  board  one  of  the  transports  at  Cincinnati,  la¬ 
den  with  troops  for  this  point.  On  the  field,  the 
morning  of  the  great  fight,  he  joined  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Ohio,  and  being  questioned  by  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  he  told  him  of  his  father  having  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and,  having  no  mother,  he  had  no  one  to  care 
for  him,  and  he  wanted  to  fight  his  father’s  captors. 
The  officer  tried  to  get  him  to  turn  back,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  denied.  So  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
musket,  and  went  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  He 
finally  by  degrees  crept  up  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  rebel  intrenchments,  and  posted  himself  behind  a 
tree,  from  which  he  kept  firing  as  often  as  he  could 
see  a  head  to  fire  at.  He  was  soon  discovered  by  the 
enemy’s  sharpshooters,  who  endeavored  to  drive  him 
away  from  his  position,  as  he  kept  picking  them  off 
very  frequently.  One  of  the  rebels  who  was  outside 
of  the  work  got  sight  on  the  boy  with  his  rifle,  but 
before  he  got  his  piece  off,  the  little  warrior  fired,  and 
down  went  Mr.  rebel.  As  the  rebel  had  a  fine  Minie- 
rifle,  the  boy  ran  out  and  picked  it  up,  taking  time  to 
get  pouch  and  balls,  together  with  his  knapsack,  while 


the  bullets  were  flying  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  then 
he  retreated  to  his  wooden  breastwork,  where  he  re¬ 
newed  his  fire  and  with  a  little  better  success ;  and,  after 
being  in  the  fight  all  day,  he  returned  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  at  night  with  his  prizes.  This  story  might  appear 
incredible  for  one  so  young  to  be  the  hero,  but  it  is 
vouched  for  by  a  number  of  officers  and  men  who  saw 
the  boy  on  the  field  and  in  the  position  mentioned,  and 
many  saw  him  shoot  the  rebel  referred  to,  besides 
several  others. 

Another  case  very  similar  to  the  last  is  that  of  one 
of  Birge’s  sharpshooters,  who_  succeeded  in  getting 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  fort,  where  he  planted 
himself  behind  a  stump,  and  by  his  unerring  aim,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  one  of  their  guns  silent  during  the 
whole  day.  As  fast  as  the  men  appeared  to  man  it, 
they  were  let  down  by  a  shot  from  his  rifle.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  dislodge  him  from  his  death-dealing 
position,  but  without  effect.  He  kept  it  until  the 
rebels,  finding  it  to  be  certain  death  to  attempt  to  man 
the  gun,  completely  abandoned  it.  This  case  has  been 
presented  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  will  doubtless  receive, 
as  it  should,  special  mention. 

A  surprising  case  of  escape  from  instantaneous 
death  is  presented  by  one  of  the  surgeons  who  was  on 
the  field  during  the  day.  A  private  in  the  Eighteenth 
Illinois  regiment  was  struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  twelve- 
pound  round-shell,  which  buried  itself  in  the  thigh, 
but  did  not  explode.  It  was  cut  out  on  the  field 
by  Dr.  Davis,  Surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  regi¬ 
ment.  The  limb  was  of  course  terribly  shattered, 
rendering  amputation  necessary. 

An  instance  of  unprecedented  endurance  and  pa¬ 
tience  occurred  at  the  hospital  on  the  right  wing.  The 
columns  having  been  forced  back,  the  hospital,  which 
was  a  little  up  from  the  road,  had  come  within  range 
of  the  rebels’  fire,  and  was  fast  becoming  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  position,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  it.  Just 
about  this  time  a  poor  fellow  came  sauntering  leisurely 
along,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  arm  dangling  from 
the  part  above  the  elbow,  it  having  been  struck  with  a 
grape-shot.  Meeting  the  surgeon  in  the  house,  who 
was  busily  attending  to  other  wounded,  he  inquired 
how  long  it  would  be  before  he  could  attend  to  him, 
and  was  told,  in  a  few  minutes.  “  All  right,”  said  the 
wounded  man,  and  then  walked  outside  and  watched 
the  progress  of  the  battle  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
returned  and  waited  the  surgeon’s  opportunity  to 
attend  to  him.  The  arm  was  amputated  without  a 
murmur  from  the  unfortunate  man.  After  the  stump 
was  bound  up,  the  young  man  put  his  good  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  took  out  a  piece  of  tobacco,  from 
which  he  took  a  chew,  then  walking  over  to  the  fire, 
he  leaned  his  well  arm  against  the  mantle-piece,  and 
rested  his  head  against  his  arm,  and  kept  squirting  to¬ 
bacco-juice  into  the  fire,  whilst  his  eyes  were  cast  into 
the  flames,  all  with  the  most  astonishing  composure,  as 
though  he  was  indulging  in  some  pleasant  reverie. 
He  remained  in  this  position  for  some  time,  and  then 
walked  off  and  went  out  of  sight  near  where  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  going  on. 

A  young  man  came  strolling  down  to  the  transport, 
with  one  arm  amputated,  and  in  the  well  hand  he  held 
three  chickens  which  he  had  captured.  A  steward  of 
one  of  the  boats  stepped  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  sell  the  chickens.  He  looked  at  the 
chickens  for  a  little  while  and  replied,  “Well,  no; 

I  had  so  much  trouble  in  catching  the  d — d  things, 

I  believe  I’ll  eat  ’em  myself and  oil’  he  went  with 
his  fowl  prisoners. 

Orderly-Sergeant  Charles  A.  Bedard,  company  II, 
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of  the  immortal  Eleventh  Illinois,  was  killed  in  the 
morning  fight  of  the  fifteenth  inst.  He  was  a  broth¬ 
er  of  Frank  W.  Bedard,  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  at 
Cairo.  His  bravery  and  coolness  on  the  field  during  a 
most  terrific  fire  from  the  enemy  are  spoken  of  in  the 
most  praiseworthy  terms  by  officers  and  men.  His 
only  attention  during  the  severest  of  the  fight  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  keeping  his  men  in  line,  and  prevent  dis¬ 
order  in  the  ranks,  moving  along  in  the  face  of  the 
foe,  watching  with  a  jealous  care  his  men  in  charge, 
as  on  he  pushed,  loading,  firing,  and  re-loading  his 
piece. — Louisville  Journal. 


The  Southern  States  of  America. — The  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  Liverpool  house  has  engaged  a  number  of 
engravers,  lithographers,  and  copper-plate  printers, 
to  proceed  to  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They 
have  been  engaged  for  three  years,  and  are  to  receive 
each  from  three  to  six  pounds  per  week.  So  secret 
was  the  whole  affair  managed,  that  none  of  them  knew 
how  they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  their  destination, 
nor  what  particular  “  business  ”  they  were  to  carry 
out,  nor  who  were  the  real  employers.  All  they  were 
informed  was  that  they  were  to  be  ready  to  start  on 
Friday  night  last,  and  that  a  certain  firm  in  Liver¬ 
pool  would  guarantee  their  wages  and  expenses,  they 
having  power  to  break  the  bargain  at  the  end  of  any 
of  the  years.  Is  is  surmised  that  they  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  confederate  states  government  printing- 
office,  to  print  paper-money. — North-British  Mail, 
Feb.  1862. 


Touching  Incident. — An  example  of  almost  super¬ 
human  endurance  and  spirit,  as  related  by  Dr.  Voor- 
hies,  of  Mississippi,  a  gentleman  far  too  intelligent  and 
skilful  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  cause  otherwise  than  in 
alleviating  its  miseries,  is  as  follows : 

“  When  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Henry,  a  young 
Wisconsin  boy,  who  had  by  some  means  been  made  a 
prisoner,  had  his  arm  shattered  by  a  ball  from  our 
gunboats,  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  huts,  where  Dr. 
Yoorhies  attended  to  him.  He  had  just  bared  the 
bone,  when  an  enormous  shell  came  crashing  through 
the  hut.  The  little  fellow,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
talked  with  firmness  during  the  operation  of  sawing 
the  bone,  when  another  went  plunging  close  by  them. 
The  doctor  remarked  that  it  was  getting  too  hot  for 
him,  and  picked  the  boy  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  into  one  of  the  bomb-proofs,  where  the  operation 
was  completed.  The  only  answer  of  the  Northerner 
was :  ‘  If  you  think  this  hot,  it  will  be  a  good  deal 
too  hot  for  you  by  and  by.’  ‘And,’  says  the  Doctor, 

‘  I  should  like  to  see  that  boy  again.  He  is  the  brav¬ 
est  little  fellow  I  ever  saw.’ ” — Louisville  Journal , 
March  6. 


A  Young  Hero. — The  eyes  of  a  youth  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  by  name  W.  N.  Bullard,  of  company 
A,  Eighth  Illinois  regiment,  were  closed  in  death  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  at  the  Marine  Hospital  in  this  city, 
by  the  tender  hands  of  that  noble-hearted  and  faithful 
woman,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  has  been  unwearied  in  her 
personal  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Marine  as  a  military  hospital  for 
its  present  purpose.  Young  Bullard  was  shot  in  the 
breast  at  Fort  Donelson.  The  ball,  a  Minie,  tore  his 
breast  open,  and  lacerated  an  artery.  He  bled  inter¬ 
nally  as  well  as  externally.  At  every  gasp,  as  his  end 
drew  near,  the  blood  spirted  from  his  breast.  He  ex¬ 


pired  at  nine  o’clock.  Early  in  the  day,  when  he  be¬ 
came  fully  aware  that  he  could  not  live  long,  he  show¬ 
ed  that  he  clung  to  life,  and  was  loth  to  leave  it ;  but 
he  cried  :  “  If  I  could  only  see  my  mother — if  I  could 
only  see  my  mother  before  I  die,  I  would  be  better 
satisfied.”  He  was  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  al¬ 
most,  and  after  reminding  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  there 
were  several  letters  for  his  mother  in  his  portfolio,  she 
breathed  words  of  consolation  to  him :  “  You  die  in  a 
glorious  cause — you  die  for  your  country.”  “Yes,” 
replied  he,  “I  am  proud  to  die  for  my  country.” — 
Cincinnati  Commercial ,  March  5, 

- - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


THE  BONNIE  BLUE  FLAG. 

We  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil, 

Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 

And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose 
near  and  far : 

Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the  single 
star ! 

chorus. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
That  bears  the  single  star. 

As  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust, 

Like  friends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and  just ; 

But  now  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights 
to  mar, 

We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the 
single  star. 

First,  gallant  South-Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand ; 

Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 

Next  quickly  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Florida — 

All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears 
a  single  star. 

Ye  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the  right ; 

Texas  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  fight. 

Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen 
are ; 

Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 
single  star. 

And  here’s  to  brave  Virginia !  the  Old  Dominion  State 

With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked  her 
fate. 

Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare 

To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 
single  star. 

Then  here’s  to  our  Confederacy ;  strong  we  are  and 
brave. 

Like  patriots  of  old  we’ll  fight,  our  heritage  to  save  ; 

And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would 
prefer ; 

So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single 
star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout, 

For  Arkansas  and  North-Carolina  now  have  both  gone 
out ; 

And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given. 

The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to 
be  eleven ! 
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THE  SOUTHERN  WAGON.* 

Come,  all  ye  sons  of  freedom,  and  join  our  Southern 
band ; 

We’re  going  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  from 
our  land. 

Justice  is  our  motto,  Providence  our  guide, 

So  jump  in  the  wagon,  and  we’ll  all  take  a  ride. 

CHORUS. 

Oh  !  wait  for  the  wagon, 

The  dissolution ; 

The  South  is  our  wagon, 

And  we’ll  all  take  a  ride. 

Secession  is  our  watchword,  our  rights  we  all  demand, 

And  to  defend  our  firesides  we  pledge  our  hearts  and 
hand. 

Jeff  Davis  is  our  President,  with  Stephens  by  his  side ; 

Brave  Beauregard,  our  general,  will  join  us  in  the 
ride. 

Our  wagon  is  plenty  big  enough,  the  running-gear  is 
good  ; 

It’s  stuffed  ai’ound  with  cotton,  and  made  of  Southern 
wood, 

Carolina  is  our  driver,  with  Georgia  by  her  side, 

Virginia  will  hold  her  flag  up,  and  we’ll  all  take  a  ride. 

There  are  Tennessee  and  Texas  also  in  the  ring ; 

They  wouldn’t  have  a  government  where  cotton  wasn’t 
king. 

Alabama  and  Florida  have  long  ago  replied  ; 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  anxious  for  the  ride. 

Missouri,  North-Carolina,  and  Arkansas  are  slow  ; 

They  must  hurry,  or  we’ll  leave  them,  and  then  what 
will  they  do  ? 

There’s  Old  Kentucky  and  Maryland  won’t  make  up 
their  mind  ; 

So  I  reckon,  after  all,  we’ll  take  them  up  behind. 

The  Tennessee  boys  are  in  the  field,  eager  for  the  fray ; 

They  can  whip  the  Yankee  boys  three  to  one,  they 
say; 

And  when  they  get  in  conflict,  with  Davis  by  their 
side, 

They’ll  pitch  into  the  Yankee  boys,  and  then  you’ll 
see  them  slide. 

Our  cause  is  just  and  holy,  our  men  are  brave  and 
true ; 

We’ll  whip  the  Lincoln  cut-throats,  is  all  we  have  to 
do. 

God  bless  our  noble  army  ;  in  him  we  all  confide  ; 

So  jump  into  the  wagon,  and  we’ll  all  take  a  ride. 


THE  DEBT. 

Remember,  men  of  Maryland, 

You  have  a  debt  to  pay — 

A  debt  which  years  of  patience 
Will  never  wear  away; 

Which  must  be  paid  at  last,  although 
Our  dearest  blood  it  cost — 

A  debt  which  shall  be  paid  unto 
The  very  uttermost. 

We  owe  for  confidence  betrayed 
By  those  we  trusted  best ; 

♦See  Poetry  and  Incidents,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  07. 


The  sword  we  gave  them  to  refund 
They  turned  against  our  breast ; 

For  spies  that  noted  down  our  words 
The  while  they  shared  our  bread  ; 

For  hounds  that  even  dared  disturb 
The  quiet  of  the  dead. 

We  owe  for  all  the  love  they  lied, 

The  wolfish  hate  they  showed  ; 

For  all  those  glittering  bayonets 
That  meet  us  on  the  road ; 

For  black  suspicion,  deadlier  far 
Than  flash  of  Northern  swords  ; 

For  treason  threatened  at  our  hearths, 

And  poison  at  our  boards. 

For  many  a  deed  of  darkness  done 
Beneath  their  “  Stripes  and  Stars 

For  women  outraged  in  their  homes, 

And  fired  on  in  the  cars; 

For  those  black  tiei’S  of  cannon  trained 
To  bear  on  Baltimore. 

We  owe  for  friends  in  prison  kept, 

And  Davis*  in  his  gore. 

Wrongs  such  as  these — ay,  more  than  these — 
Make  up  our  fearful  debt, 

And  many  a  gallant  heart  has  sworn 
It  shall  be  settled  yet. 

Each  moment  near  and  nearer  brings 
That  solemn  reckoning  day  ; 

And  when  incomes — and  when  it  comes, 
Remember — and  repay  ! 


CIVILE  BELLUM. 

In  this  fearful  struggle  between  North  and  South,  there  are 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  fathers  are  arrayed  against  sons, 
brothers  against  brothers.” — American  Paper. 

“  Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot, 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette  ; 
Ring  me  a  ball  on  the  glittering  spot 
That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet !” 

“  Ah  !  captain,  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead ; 
There’s  music  around  when  my  barrel’s  in  tune.” 
Crack  !  went  the  rifle  ;  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

“Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and  snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first 
blood ; 

A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 

That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond-stud.” 

“  0  captain  !  I  staggered  and  sunk  in  my  track, 

When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  fallen  vidette  ; 
For  he  looked  so  like  you  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me  and  masters  me  yet. 

“  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold — 
An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way, 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold, 

Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array.” 

“  Ha  !  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket — ’tis  she. 

My  brother’s  young  bride — and  the  fallen  dragoon 
Was  her  husband — hush  !  soldier,  ’twas  heaven’s 
decree ; 

We  must  bury  him  there  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ! 

*  One  of  the  privateersmen. 
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“But  Lark  !  the  far  bugles  their  warning  unite; 
War  is  a  virtue — weakness  a  sin ; 

There’s  a  lurking  and  loping  around  us  to-night ; 
Load  again,  rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in ! 

From  the  once  United  States. 
— London  Once  a  Week. 


JUSTICE  IS  OUR  PANOPLY. 

BY  DE  G. 

Copy  of  verses  found  in  a  pocket-book  picked  up  by  a  private 
of  the  Fifth  regiment,  Zouaves,  U.  S.  A.  There  was  no  date  at¬ 
tached  to  them. 

We’re  free  from  Yankee  despots, 

We’ve  left  the  foul  mudsills, 

Declared  for  e’er  our  freedom — 

We’ll  keep  it  spite  of  ills. 

Bring  forth  your  scum  and  rowdies, 

Thieves,  vagabonds,  and  all ; 

March  down  your  Seventh  regiment, 
Battalions  great  and  small. 

We’ll  meet  you  in  Virginia, 

A  Southern  battle-field, 

Where  Southern  men  will  never 
To  Yankee  foemen  yield. 

Equip  your  Lincoln  cavalry, 

Your  negro  %/ii-brigade, 

Your  hodmen,  boot-blacks,  tinkers, 

And  scum  of  every  grade. 

Pretended  love  for  negroes 
Incites  you  to  the  strife ; 

Well,  come  each  Yankee  white  man 
And  take  a  negro  wife. 

You’d  make  fit  black  companions, 

Black  heart  joined  to  black  skin  ; 

Such  unions  would  be  glorious — 

They’d  make  the  devil  grin. 

Our  freedom  is  our  panoply — 

Come  on,  you  base  (daci-guards, 

We’ll  snuff  you  like  wax-candles, 

Led  by  our  Beauregards. 

P.  G.  T.  B.  is  not  alone, 

Men  like  him  with  him  fight ; 

God’s  providence  is  o’er  us, 

He  will  protect  the  right. 


WE’LL  BE  FREE  IN  MARYLAND. 

BY  ROBERT  E.  HOLTZ. 

Air — Gideon's  Band. 

The  boys  down  South  in  Dixie’s  land, 
The  boys  down  South  in  Dixie’s  land, 
The  boys  down  South  iu  Dixie’s  land, 
Will  come  and  rescue  Maryland. 

Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band, 

Here’s  my  heart  and  here’s  my  hand, 
If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band, 
We’re  fighting  for  a  home. 

The  Northern  foes  have  trod  us  down, 
The  Northern  foes  have  trod  us  down, 
The  Northern  foes  have  trod  us  down, 
But  we  will  rise  with  true  renown. 
Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 


The  tyrants  they  must  leave  our  door, 

The  tyrants  they  must  leave  our  door, 

The  tyrants  they  must  leave  our  door, 

Then  we’ll  be  free  in  Baltimore. 

Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 

These  hirelings  they’ll  never  stand, 

These  hirelings  they’ll  never  stand, 

These  hirelings  they’ll  never  stand, 

Whenever  they  see  the  Southern  band. 

Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 

Old  Abe  has  got  into  a  trap, 

Old  Abe  has  got  into  a  trap, 

Old  Abe  has  got  into  a  trap, 

And  he  can’t  get  out  with  his  Scotch  cap. 
Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 

Nobody’s  hurt  is  easy  spun, 

Nobody’s  hurt  is  easy  spun, 

Nobody’s  hurt  is  easy  spun, 

But  the  Yankees  caught  it  at  Bull  Run. 
Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 

We  rally  to  Jeff.  Davis  true, 

Beauregard  and  Johnston  too  ; 

Magruder,  Price,  and  General  Bragg, 

And  give  three  cheers  for  the  Southern  flag. 
Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 

We’ll  drink  this  toast  to  one  and  all, 

.  Keep  cocked  and  primed  for  the  Southern  call ; 
The  day  will  come,  we’ll  make  the  stand, 

Then  we’ll  be  free  in  Maryland. 

Chorus. — If  you  will  join  the  Dixie  band,  etc. 
January  30,  1862. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

(in  advance  of  all  competitors.) 

BY  A  “SOUTHERN  RIGHTS”  MAN. 

I  come  at  the  people’s  mad-jority  call, 

To  open  the  Nation’s  quarternary  ball, 

And  invite  black  and  white  to  fall  into  ranks 
To  dance  a  State  jig  on  Republican  planks. 

I’ll  fiddle  like  Nero  when  Rome  was  on  fire, 

And  play  any  tune  that  the  people  desire. 

So  let  us  be  merry — whatever  the  clatter  be — 

Whilst  playing :  “0  dear  !  0  me  !  what  can  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  ?” 

I’ve  made  a  great  speech  for  the  people’s  diversion, 
And  talked  about  billet-doux,  love,  and  coercion ; 

Of  the  spot  I  was  born,  of  the  place  I  was  reared, 
And  the  girl  that  I  kissed  on  account  of  my  beard. 

I’ll  settle  the  tariff — there’s  no  one  can  doubt  it — 
But,  as  yet,  I  know  nothing  or  little  about  it ; 

And  as  for  those  Southerners’  bluster  and  clatter, 

I  know  very  well  that  there’s  nothing  the  matter. 

You’ve  oft  heard  repeated  those  wonderful  tales 
Of  my  beating  a  giant  in  splitting  up  rails ; 

And  ere  I  left  home — you  know  the  fact  is  true — 
That  I  beat  a  small  Giant  at  politics,  too. 

Should  it  now  be  the  will  of  the  North  and  the  Fates, 
I  can  do  it  up  Brown  by  the  splitting  of  States  ; 

And  then  when  the  State-splitting  business  fails, 

I’ll  resume  my  old  trade  as  a  splitter  of  rails. 
Baltimore,  April  23,  IS61.  — Baltimore  Republican. 
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Incidents  of  Fort  Donelson. — After  the  surren¬ 
der,  when  the  prisoners  were  being  congregated  for 
transportation  to  Cairo  and  other  points,  before  all 
had  been  disarmed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassin¬ 
ate  one  of  our  officers,  Major  Mudd,  of  the  Second 
Illinois  cavalry,  who  was  shot  in  the  back  by  some  of 
the  rebels.  The  case  being  reported  to  Gen.  Grant, 
an  order  was  immediately  issued  for  disarming  all 
rebels,  including  the  side-arms  of  their  officers.  Upon 
learning  this  order,  Buckner,  the  chivalrous,  repaired 
to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  in  insolent 
tones  demanded  to  know  if  such  an  order  had  been 
issued.  Upon  being  informed  that  it  had,  he  launched 
off  into  a  strain  of  furious  invectives,  in  which  he 
charged  that  the  order  was  barbarous,  inhuman,  and 
brutal,  and  at  variance  with  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  man  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  his  raving  to 
an  extravagant  extent,  because  he  was  a  prisoner, 
without  any  reply  from  Gen.  Grant.  Capt.  Rawlins, 
A.  A.  Gen.,  finally  replied  to  Buckner  by  stating  the 
before-mentioned  reason  for  depriving  the  officers  of 
their  side-arms.  Gen.  Grant  then  turning  to  Buckner, 
said :  “  Gen.  Buckner,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have 
said  anything  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  thus  to 
have  spared  your  feeling  of  pride  and  shame,  but  as 
Capt.  Rawlins  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  the 
reasons,  I  will  conclude  them.  ou  have  dared  to 
come  here  to  complain  of  my  acts  without  the  right 
to  offer  an  objection.  You  do  not  appear  to  re¬ 
member  that  your  surrender  was  unconditional,  yet, 
if  we  compare  the  acts  of  the  different  armies  in 
this  war,  how  will  yours  bear  inspection  ?  You  have 
cowardly  shot  my  officers  in  cold  blood.  As  I  rode 
over  the  field  of  action  I  saw  the  dead  of  my  army 
brutally  insulted  by  your  men,  their  clothing  stripped 
off  of  them,  and  their  bodies  exposed  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  common  decency.  Humanity 
has  seldom  marked  your  course  whenever  our  men 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  your  hands. 
At  Belmont  your  authorities  disregarded  all  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare ;  my  officers  were  crowded  into 
cotton-pens  with  my  brave  soldiers  and  then  thrust 
into  prison,  whilst  your  officers  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
joy  their  parole  and  live  at  our  hotel.  Your  men  are 
given  the  same  fare  as  my  own,  and  your  wounded  re¬ 
ceived  our  best  medical  attention.  These  are  incon¬ 
trovertible  facts,  which  do  not  look  well  in  contrast 
with  the  course  of  the  Federals.  I  have  simply  taken 
this  precaution  to  disarm  your  officers  and  men,  be¬ 
cause  necessity  compelled  me  to  do  so  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  my  own  from  further  assassination.”  While 
this  catalogue  of  wrongs  was  being  recited,  Gen. 
Buckner  hung  his  head,  dejected  by  the  words  of  truth 
and  abashed  by  the  frown  of  power.  He  did  not  deign 
to  reply,  but  skulked  off  like  one  who  had  begun  to 
feel  the  awakening  of  a  benumbed  conscience.  The 
same  evening,  however,  he  made  a  speech  to  his  men, 
before  taking  their  departure,  in  which  he  made  com¬ 
plimentary  reference  to  the  kind  treatment  all  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  Gen.  Grant,  his  officers,  and 


a"  Lieut.-Col.  Brandon,  of  a  Tennessee  regiment, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Saturday,  had  es¬ 
caped  to  a  point  four  miles  distant,  where  he  lay  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  Information  to 
this  effect  was  transmitted  to  Gen.  Grant,  who  gave 
permission  to  the  senior  rebel  surgeon  here,  attending 
to  their  wounded,  to  send  assistance  to  the  wounded 
man  Accordingly  Dr.  Griffin,  the  confederate  medi¬ 
cal  director,  detailed  three  surgeons,  namely,  Drs. 


Patterson,  Westmoreland,  and  one  other,  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Col.  Brandon,  and  Gen.  Grant  being  deluded 
by  the  extravagant  belief  that  these  men  had  sufficient 
regard  for  the  honor  of  their  profession,  if  not  for 
themselves,  to  return,  they  were,  suffered  to  depart 
without  having  been  put  upon  their  parole. 

These  three  inhuman  butchers  left  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  arriving  at  a  house  near  Belwood  Furnace,  about 
one  mile  from  where  the  wounded  officer  lay,  they 
procured  lodgings  for  the  night,  shaved  off  then- 
beards,  and  in  the  morning  by  daylight  ignominiouslv 
went  away,  without  even  calling  upon  the  wounded 
officer.  Learning  of  their  escape,  Dr.  Brinton,  acting 
medical  director,  attached  to  Gen.  Grant’s  staff,  went 
up  to  see  the  Colonel,  and  found  him  suffering  from 
nine  bullet-wounds  received  in  the  left  leg,  between 
the  ankle  and  the  knee.  His  wounds  were  dressed  at 
once,  and  every  care  taken  of  the  unfortunate  man. — 
Louisville  Journal. 


A  PARODY— AFTER  LEIGH  HUNT. 

BY  UPSON  DOWNS. 

Jefferson  Davis  (may  his  tribe  decrease  !) 

Awoke  one  night  with  ague  in  his  knees ; 

Seeing  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room 
A  female  form,  resplendent  as  the  moon  ; 

Columbia,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  brass  had  made  the  Davis  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said  : 

“  What  writest  thou  ?”  The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And  with  a  look  all  dignity  and  calm, 

Answered :  “  The  names  of  those  who  love  our 
Uncle  Sam.” 

“  And  is  mine  one  ?”  said  Davis.  “  Nay,  not  so,” 
Replied  Columbia.  Davis  spake  more  low, 

But  clearly  still,  and  said :  “  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  the  names  of  those  who  hate  their  fellow- 
men.” 

Columbia  wrote  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
She  came  again,  with  her  new  list  all  right, 

And  showed  the  names  humanity  detest, 

And  lo  !  Jeff  Davis’  name  led  all  the  rest. 


General  Floyd. — This  brave  and  gallant  man, 
after  his  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  defence  of  Fort 
Donelson,  retreated  with  a  portion  of  his  brigade  to 
Nashville.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  place,  he  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  welcomed  by  the  citizens,  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  calls  of  an  immense  crowd  who  visited 
him  at  his  quarters,  spoke  as  follows:  “This,”  said 
Gen.  F.,  “  is  not  the  time  for  speaking,  but  for  action. 
It  was  time  for  every  man  now  that  loved  his  country 
to  enlist  in  the  army  and  for  the  war.  Not  a  day 
ought  to  be  lost.”  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  fight  at 
Fort  Donelson,  where  only  ten  thousand  effective  men 
fought  for  four  days  and  nights  against  a  force  of 
forty  thousand  of  the  enemy.  But  nature  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer  • —  men  required  rest,  and  after 
having  lost  over  one  third  of  his  gallant  force  he  was 
compelled  to  retire,  not,  however,  without  leaving  over 
one  thousand  dead  of  the  enemy  on  the  field.  He 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  Gen.  Sidney  Johnston,  whom 
he  said  had  not  slept  a  wink  in  three  nights,  and  also 
that  his  plan  was  a  wise  one  to  entice  the  enemy  to 
our  mountain  fastnesses  away  from  the  water-courses, 
and  then  to  drive  him  back  and  carry  the  war  into  his 
own  country. — Lynchburg  Republican ,  February. 
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A  Colonel  on  Guard. — A  lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
Ohio  regiments  was  making  a  detail  of  men  to  guard 
a  lot  of  army  stores  captured  from  the  enemy.  He 
approached  a  crowd  of  men  all  wearing  overcoats 
such  as  Uncle  Sam  gives  his  boys,  and  selected  four 
or  five  for  special  duty.  It  happened  that  Lieut.-Col. 
Gazley,  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana,  was  in  the 
crowd,  and  was  selected  by  the  lieutenant.  This  was 
fun  for  the  Colonel,  and  without  a  word  he  shouldered 
his  gun  and  went  to  his  post  of  duty.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  the  lieutenant,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  by 
the  firelight  the  bugle  upon  Gazley’s  cap.  He  rather 
authoritatively.  inquired  where  he  got  that  bugle  ? 
lhe  Colonel  said  he  “  must  have  picked  up  an  officer’s 
cap  somewhere,”  and  the  lieutenant  passed  on. 

The  Colonel  stood  his  turn  all  night  long,  and  was 
found  in  the  morning  walking  his  post.  Having  laid 
oft  his  overcoat,  his  shoulder-straps  appeared  very 
conspicuously  in  connection  with  the  musket  on  his 
shoulder.  As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  discovered  a 
Colonel  on  guard,  he  approached  him  and  courteously 
inquired  how  he  came  to  be  there  upon  guard  9 
‘Well,  sir,  you  placed  me  here.”  With  no  little 
agitation  the  lieutenant  inquired  who  he  was?  “My 

name  is  Carter  Gazley,  and  I  am  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Indiana  regiment.”  The  Colonel 
was  speedily  “released,”  but  the  lieutenant  is  not  yet 
relieved  from  his  embarrassment. 


John  C.  Breckinridge’s  Habits.  —  We  have  just 
had  an  interview  with  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
who  lives  in  Hopkinsville.  He  says  that  he  heard  a 
lieutenant  in  the  rebel  army  speak  of  John  C.  Breck¬ 
inridge  as  a  common  drunkard.  His  intoxication 
was  so  frequent,  that  he  was  hardly  ever  able  to  per¬ 
form  his  official  duties.  On  one  occasion,  a  partv  of 
soldiers  were  sent  to  destroy  some  liquors  in  a  oto°-- 
gery,  but  Breckinridge  ordered  the  liquor  to  be 
brought  to  his  quarters,  when  he  indulged  in  a 
drunken  revel.  When  his  command  was  ordered 
to  march  on  Rochester,  on  Green  River,  he  pretend- 
ed  to  have  rheumatism  so  badly  that  he  had  to  stay 
behind  at  Russellville,  dead  drunk.  The  rebel  lieu¬ 
tenant  added  that  the  confederates  had  lost  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  and  regarded  him  with  mingled  distrust 
and  contempt.  Alas  for  human  ambition  and  folly  ! 

i  -n  tlet  months  aS°>  and  he  seemed  the  petted 
child  of  fortune,  and  to-day  he  is  a  detested  and  de¬ 
spised  traitor,  grovelling  in  the  very  gutter  of  dis¬ 
grace. — Louisville  Journal. 


Effect  of  Shot  on  the  Monitor.— The  followino- 

rtttewfr0-m  Paymaster  Keeler,  describe? 
the  effect  of  the  Memmac’s  shot  upon  the  Monitor : 

United  States  Steamer  Monitor,  ) 
Hampton  Roads,  March  11,  1862  f 
The  Merrimac’s  projectiles  were  mostly  percussion- 
shells,  fired  from  ten  or  eleven-inch  rifled  pieces. 
T  wenty-three  shots  struck  us,  including  two  from  the 
Minnesota,  which,  during  the  engagement,  fired  over 
our  heads.  The  deepest  indentation  on  our  turret 
was  two  and  one  half  inches,  produced  by  a  one-htin- 
dred-and-hfty-pound  percussion-shell  fired  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  feet  perpendicular  with  the  side.  Our 
deck  received  four  shot,  making  slight  depressions. 
One  shot  struck  us  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  deck 
and  side,  tearing  up  the  iron-plating  about  one  third 
the  width  of  a  sheet,  starting  the  bolts  and  splintering 
the  wood  a  little.  Three  or  four  others  struck  us  just 


above  the  water-line,  with  no  other  effect  than  making 
indentations  of  two  inches.  u 

The  pilot-house  received  one  shot  on  one  of  the  up¬ 
per  cornei-s,  nearly  battering  it  down.  A  little  later 
m  the  action,  however,  a  heavy  shell  was  thrown  from 
the  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  against  the  front  at 
an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  striking  the  two  up¬ 
per  bars,  just  at  the  look-out  crack,  the  main  force 
being  on  the  lower  of  the  two,  forcing  it  in  about  an 
inch  and  opening  a  crack  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  on 
the  opposite  side.  She  twice  attempted  to  open  a 
hole  in  our  side  with  her  ram,  as  she  did  the  Cumber- 
and,  once  striking  us  fairly  on  our  beam,  nearly 
abreast  of  the  turret,jarring  us  somewhat,  and  leav- 
mg  a  smaH  dent  on  our  iron  side.  Our  hull  remains 
perfectly  tight,  and  the  turret,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  hammering,  revolves  as  accurately  and  easily  as 
when  we  left  New- York.  J 

We  experienced  a  severe  gale  on  our  way  down 
coming  through  it  safely.  That  and  our  trial  with  the 
Mernmac  prove  the  Monitor,  we  think,  a  success. 

W.  F.  Keeler, 

_ _ A.  A.  Paymaster. 

TO  THE  UNION  SOLDIER. 

Brave  soldier,  hail !  the  winter’s  o’er, 

And  Southern  soil’s  well  drenched  with  gore. 

Thy  blood-stained  banners,  how  they  wave 
O’er  Zollicoffer’s  men  and  grave  ! 

O’er  Donelson,  and  Henry  too, 

The  tri-colored  red,  white,  and  blue 
To  every  breeze  is  wide  unfurled, 

Declaring  victory  to  the  world. 

Clarksville  has  fallen — Roanoke 
Has  yielded  to  the  mighty  stroke ; 

And  Richmond,  Treason’s  central  grounds 
Is  suffering  from  her  sister’s  wounds. 

Her  pulse  is  sluggish,  stagnant,  slow, 

And  when  the  coming  potent  blow 
Is  struck,  she’ll  stagger,  reel  and  fall, 

And  Davis  with  it,  treason,  all. 

Then  where’s  that  fancied  paradise, 

Those  fields  luxuriant,  cotton,  rice  ; 

Those  verdant  lawns  ;  elysian  plains ; 

Embowered  shrines  ;  pierian  strains ; 

That  constitution,  moulded  in  time, 

To  suit  the  South  and  Southern  clime ; 

Those  petticoated  belles  and  maids, 

Who  scoff  to  shame  the  Yankee  trades  ; 

And  all  that  fancy-gilded  scheme, 

The  South-Carolinian’s  golden  dream  ? 

Where,  where,  bold  soldier,  tell  us  where, 

When  spring  is  breathing  summer’s  air. 

Where  have  the  mighty  thousands  bled  ? 

Where  was  the  hero’s  blood  not  shed  ? 

Where  is  that  flag  you  bore  away, 

The  symbol  of  a  bloody  day  ? 

Tell  us,  brave  soldier,  docs  it  wave 
Still  o  er  the  land,  the  free,  the  brave  ? 

— Baltimore  American,  March  14. 


Honor  to  the  Second  Iowa.— The  following  des¬ 
patch  from  Major-Gen.  Halleck,  is  honor  enough  for 
the  Iowa  Second : 

St.  Lons,  February  19,  1862. 
.Adjutant- Gen.  JV.  B.  Baker: 

The  Second  Iowa  infantry  proved  themselves  the 
bravest  of  the  brave !  They  had  the  honor  of  leading 
the  column  which  entered  Fort  Donelson. 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

Major-General. 


RUMORS  AND  INCIDENTS. 
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An  Iowa  regiment  has  a  rule  that  any  man  who 
utters  an  oath  shall  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
said  that  several  have  got  nearly  through  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament. — Dubuque  Times. 


Floyd. — Capt.  Villiam  Brown  Eskerrie,  in  the  New- 
York  Mercury ,  thus  briugs  “  alliteration’s  artful  aid” 
to  the  immortality  of  Floyd  in  verse : 

Felonious  Floyd,  far-famed  for  falsifying, 

Forever  first  from  Federal  forces  flying, 

From  fabrications  fanning  fortune’s  fame, 

Finds  foul  fugacity  factitious  fame. 

Fool!  facile  fabler  !  fugitive  flagitious! 

Fear  for  futurity,  filcher  fictitious  ! 

Fame  forced  from  folly,  finding  fawners  fled, 
Feeds  final  failure — failure  fungus-fed. 


Incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Pea-Ridge. — One  of 
'  the  Ninth  Missouri  was  so  enraged  on  the  second  day, 
seeing  his  brother,  a  member  of  the  same  regiment, 
horribly  butchered  and  scalped,  that  he  swore  ven¬ 
geance  against  the  Indians,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  devoted  his  attention  entirely  to  them,  con¬ 
cealing  himself  behind  trees  and  fighting  in  their 
fashion.  An  excellent  marksman,  he  would  often 
creep  along  the  ground  to  obtain  a  better  range,  and 
then  woe  to  the  savage  who  exposed  any  part  of  his 
body.  When  he  had  shot  an  Indian  he  would  shout 
with  delirious  joy  :  “There  goes  another  red-skin  to 
h — 1.  Hurrah  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  d — n  all 
Indians  !”  Though  ever  following  the  wily  foe,  and 
though  fired  upon  again  and  again,  he  received  not  a 
scratch ;  and  on  his  return  to  camp,  after  night-fall, 
bore  with  him  nine  scalps  of  aboriginal  warriors,  slain 
by  his  own  hand  to  avenge  his  brother’s  death. 

A  German  soldier  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Illinois  met 
with  two  very  narrow  escapes  in  fifteen  minutes,  while 
Gen.  Carr’s  division  was  contending  so  vigorously 
against  the  enemy  in  Cross-Timber  Hollow.  He  wore 
ear-rings  for  the  benefit  of  his  eyes,  and  a  musket-ball 
cut  one  of  them  in  two  (the  broken  segments  still  re¬ 
maining)  and  passed  into  the  shoulder  of  the  second 
lieutenant  of  the  company.  Ten  minutes  after,  during 
a  temporary  lull  in  the  strife,  while  the  German  was 
relating  the  story  of  his  escape,  a  bullet  whistled  by 
carrying  the  other  ring  with  it,  and  abrading  the  skin 
of  his  ear  without  doing  further  harm.  Such  are  the 
vagaries  of  fate,  and  the  mysterious  shiftings  on  the 
battle-field  between  life  and  death. 

One  of  the  Texas  soldiers  was  advancing  with  his 
bayonet  upon  a  lieutenant  of  the  Ninth  Iowa,  whose 
sword  had  been  broken.  The  officer  saw  his  intention, 
avoided  the  thrust,  fell  down  at  his  foeman’s  feet, 
caught  hold  of  his  legs,  threw  him  heavily  to  the 
ground,  and  before  he  could  rise  drew  a  long  knife 
from  his  adversary’s  belt  and  buried  it  in  his  bosom. 
The  Texan,  with  dying  grasp,  seized  the  lieutenant 
by  the  hair,  and  sank  down  lifeless,  bathing  the  brown 
leaves  with  his  blood.  So  firm  was  the  hold  of  the 
nerveless  hand  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  hair 
from  the  head  of  the  officer  before  he  could  be  freed 
from  the  corpse  of  the  foe. 

Presentiments  on  the  battle-field  often  prove  pro¬ 
phetic.  Here  is  an  instance :  While  Col.  Osterhaus 
was  gallantly  attacking  the  centre  of  the  enemy  on  the 
second  day,  a  sergeant  of  the  Twelfth  Missouri  re¬ 
quested  the  captain  of  his  company  to  send  his  wife’s 
portrait,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  bosom,  to  her 


address  in  St.  Louis,  with  his 'dying  declaration  that 
he  thought  of  her  in  his  last  moments.  “  What  is 
that  for?”  asked  the  captain.  “You  are  not  wound¬ 
ed,  are  you?”  “No,”  answered  the  sergeant;  “but 
I  know  I  shall  be  killed  to-day.  I  have  been  in  battle 
before,  but  I  never  felt  as  I  do  now.  A  moment  ago 
I  became  convinced  my  time  had  come,  but  how,°I 
cannot  tell.  Will  you  gratify  my  request  ?  Remem¬ 
ber,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  dying  man.”  “  Certainly, 
my  brave  fellow,  but  you  will  live  to  a  good  old  age 
with  your  wife.  Do  not  grow  melancholy  over  a  fancy 
or  a  dream.”  “  You  will  see,”  was  the  response.  The 
picture  changed  hands.  The  sergeant  stepped  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  column,  and  the  captain  perceived 
him  no  more.  At  the  camp-fire  that  evening  the  offi¬ 
cer  inquired  for  the  sergeant.  He  was  not  present. 
He  had  been  killed  three  hours  before  by  a  grape-shot 
from  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 

While  the  fight  was  raging  about  Miser’s  farm¬ 
house  on  the  ridge  on  Friday  morning,  a  soldier 
belonging  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri  and  a  member 
of  a  Mississippi  company  became  separated  from  their 
commands,  and  found  each  other  climbing  the  same 
fence.  The  rebel  had  one  of  those  long  knives  made 
of  a  file,  which  the  South  has  so  extensively  paraded, 
but  so  rarely  used,  and  the  Missourian  had  one  also, 
having  picked  it  up  on  the  field.  The  rebel  challeng¬ 
ed  his  enemy  to  a  fair,  open  combat  with  the  knife, 
intending  to  bully  him,  no  doubt,  and  the  challenge 
was  promptly  accepted.  The  two  removed  their  coats, 
rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and  began.  The  Mississippian 
had  more  skill,  but  his  opponent  more  strength,  and 
consequently  the  latter  could  not  strike  his  enemy, 
while  he  received  several  cuts  on  the  head  and  breast. 

The  blood  began  trickling  down  the  Unionist’s  face, 
and  running  into  his  eyes  almost  blinded  him.  The 
Union  man  became  desperate,  for  he  saw  the  seces¬ 
sionist  was  unhurt.  He  made  a  feint ;  the  rebel  lean¬ 
ed  forward  to  arrest  the  blow,  but  employing  too  much 
energy,  he  could  not  recover  himself  at  once.  The 
Missourian  perceived  his  advantage,  and  knew  he 
could  not  lose  it.  In  five  seconds  more  it  would  be 
too  late.  His  enemy  glared  at  him  like  a  wild  beast, 
was  on  the  eve  of  striking  again.  Another  feint ;  an¬ 
other  dodge  on  the  rebel’s  part,  and  then  the  blade  of 
the  Missourian  hurled  through  the  air  and  fell  with 
tremendous  force  upon  the  Mississippian’s  neck.  The 
blood  spirted  from  the  throat,  and  the  head  fell  over, 
almost  entirely  severed  from  the  body.  Ghastly  sight, 
too  ghastly  even  for  the  doer  of  the  deed  !  He  faint¬ 
ed  at  the  spectacle,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  own 
blood,  and  was  soon  after  butchered  by  a  Seminole, 
who  saw  him  sink  to  the  earth. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  body  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  was  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  Sugar 
Creek,  below  the  curve  of  a  hill,  firing  from  thick 
clusters  of  post-oaks  into  three  or  four  companies  of 
Arkansas  soldiers,  marching  in  McCulloch’s  division 
toward  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge.  The  Major  ot 
the  battalion  seeing  this,  hallooed  out  to  them  that 
they  were  firing  upon  their  own  friends,  and  placed 
his  white  handkerchief  on  his  sword  and  waved  it  in 
the  air. 

The  Indians  either  did  not  see  or  did  not  care  for 
the  flag  of  truce,  but  poured  two  volleys  into  the  Ar¬ 
kansans,  killing  among  others  the  Major  himself. 
The  presumption  then  was  that  the  Cherokees  had 
turned  traitors,  and  the  secession  soldiers  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to  charge  upon  them.  They  did  so, 
and  for  an  hour  a  terrible  fight  ensued  among  the 
oaks  between  them  and  their  late  savage  allies,  in 
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which  it  is  stated  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  The  Indians  suf¬ 
fered  severely,  as  they  were  driven  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  shot  and  butchered  without  mercy.  A 
person  who  witnessed  this  part  of  the  fight  says  it  was 
the  most  bloody  and  desperate  that  occurred  on  the 
field,  being  conducted  with  the  most  reckless  and 
brutal  energy  by  the  two  parties,  of  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  barbarous.  On 
the  dead  savages  were  found,  in  some  instances,  two 
or  three  scalps  fastened  to  their  belts  by  thongs  of 
leather. 


PACIFIC  MACARONICS. 

Seward,  qui  est  Rerum  cantor 
Publicarum,  atque  Lincoln, 

Yir  excelsior,  mitigantur — 

A  delightful  thing  to  think  on. 

Blatat  Blebs  Americana, 

Quite  impossible  to  bridle. 

Nihil  refert ;  navis  cana 

Brings  back  Mason  atque  Slidell. 

Scribit  nunc  amoene  Russell ; 

Lsetuslapis*  claudit  fiscum ; 

Nunc  finitur  omnis  bustle. 

Slidell — Mason — pax  vobiscum ! 

— London  Press. 


How  the  Battle  of  Pea-Ridge  was  Won.  —  A 
private  letter  from  the  West  contains  the  following 
interesting  paragraph  : 

“  The  battle  of  Pea-Ridge  was  the  best  fighting  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  It  was  not  generalship  but  soldiership 
that  won  it.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day  all  the 
leading  officers  except  Sigel  and  Dodge  were  disheart¬ 
ened,  and  regarded  a  surrender  as  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion.  But  the  men  had  just  got  up  to  the  right  pitch, 
and,  around  the  camp-fires  on  that  weary  night,  they 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  being  whipped,  but 
universally  said  :  “  To-morrow  we  will  finish  up  this 
business  and  whip  these  fellows  out.”  So  they  did, 
through  clear  Northern  pluck,  and  nothing  else.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript-,  April  12. 


Death  of  Ben  McCulloch. — The  rebel  chief  was 
struck  by  a  Minie  rifle-ball  in  his  left  breast,  but  lived 
several  hours  after.  A  letter  from  the  camp  says: 

“  He  died  of  his  wounds  about  eleven  o’clock  the 
same  night,  though  he  insisted  that  he  would  recover 
— repeatedly  saying,  with  great  oaths,  that  he  was  not 
born  to  be  killed  by  a  Yankee. 

“  A  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  his  physician 
assured  him  he  had  but  a  very  brief  time  to  live.  At 
this  Ben  looked  up  incredulously,  and  saying,  ‘  0 
hell !’  turned  away  his  head  and  never  spoke  after.” — 
Lansing  Republican ,  April  2. 


Skedaddle. — This  word,  much  used  by  correspond¬ 
ents  in  describing  the  hasty  and  disorderly  flight  of 
the  rebels,  may  be  easily  traced  to  a  Greek  origin. 
The  word  skedannumi ,  of  which  the  root  is  skeda,  is 
used  both  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  to  describe 
the  dispersion  of  a  routed  army.  (See  Thucydides, 
IV.,  66,  112,  and  Herodotus,  V.,  102.) 

*  The  scholiast  suggests  Gladstone. 


The  last-named  historian,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
after  giving  an  account  of  an  engagement  at  Ephesus 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Ionians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  says :  “  Those 
who  escaped  from  this  battle  were  scattered  (Greek, 
eskedasthesan )  [skedaddled]  throughout  the  different 
cities.” 

From  the  root  skeda ,  of  the  word  eskedasthesan , 
first  aorist  indicative  passive  of  skedannumi ,  the  word 
skedaddle  is  formed  by  simply  adding  the  euphonious 
termination  die,  and  doubling  the  d,  as  required  by 
the  analogy  of  our  language  in  such  words.  In  many 
words  of  undoubted  Greek  extraction,  much  greater 
changes  are  made. 

Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  in  reference  to  forming 
new  words,  says : 

“  Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba,  fklemsi, 

Graeco  fonte  cadunt,  parce  detorta.” 

“  New  words,  and  lately  made,  shall  credit  claim, 

If  from  a  Grecian  source  they  gently  stream.” 

May  not  this  word,  then,  so  expressive  at  least  as  it 
falls  upon  the  ear,  become  incorporated  into  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  good  usage  ? 

Ross  County,  Ohio.  Sewol. 


Union  Volunteer  Refreshment -Saloon,  Phila. 
— On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  only  a 
few  days  after  the  President’s  proclamation  was  issued, 
Pennsylvania  troops  began  to  arrive  in  our  city  on 
their  way  to  the  capital,  and  were  detained  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Baltimore  Depot,  Broad  and  Pine  streets, 
where  they  were  liberally  entertained  by  the  citizens 
in  that  vicinity.  Soon  after  this,  troops  from  other 
States  began  to  arrive  in  rapid  succession  at  Wasliing- 
ton-street  wharf — many  of  them  suffering  from  want 
of  food.  The  citizens  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
threw  open  their  houses  to  them,  while  others  pro¬ 
cured  what  they  could,  and  entertained  them  on  the 
pavements — in  this  way  causing  a  scarcity  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  forcing  many  a  poor  man  to  go  to  his  daily 
work  without  his  accustomed  meal.  Mr.  Bazilla  S. 
Brown,  seeing  the  willingness  of  all  to  contribute,  felt 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  their  efforts.  He  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  donation  from  Saverv  &  Co.  a  thirty-gal¬ 
lon  boiler,  and  placed  it  in  a  yard  near  the  S.  W.  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Swanson  streets,  where  he 
erected  a  rough  table,  from  which  sandwiches  and 
coffee  were  served  out  to  the  soldiers. 

On  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  May,  1861,  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Refreshment  Committee  was  organized.  They 
procured  the  Boat-Shop,  where  they  have  since  made  ad¬ 
ditions  for  extending  the  tables,  and  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Through  the  liberality 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  furnish  a  meal  to  all  who  apply,  having  at  present 
accommodation  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  time. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  tables  have  become  so  expert 
that  they  can  clear  and  re-set  them  in  ten  minutes 
after  the  soldiers  have  finished. 

We  have  forty  basins  with  spigots  attached,  where 
each  soldier  can  wash,  and  fill  his  canteen  with  pure 
Fairmount  water.  We  also  have  a  room  and  accom¬ 
modation  for  writing,  where  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  letters  have  been  written  and  mailed  during  one 
night.  By  the  liberality  of  the  Press ,  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  many  with  the  latest  news,  which  is  often 
eagerly  read  at  the  table  before  the  meal. 

A  few  days  since,  seven  barrels  of  coffee,  with,  a  meal 
for  our  portion  of  thirty-three  hundred  volunteers, 
were  given  out  between  the  hours  of  two  and  seven 
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o’clock  a.m.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  doings,  on 
that  morning,  of  the  “  Cooper-Shop"  on  Otsego  street. 
Over  Jive  thousand  men  have  been  provided  with  a 
meal  in  twenty-eight  hours’  time,  at  this  saloon  alone. 
Up  to  this  date,  (Dec.  1861,)  some  five  hundred  sick 
and  wounded  have  been  cared  for — many  for  weeks, 
at  private  houses,  by  ladies  connected  with  this  saloon. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  have 
been  provided  with  a  meal  since  the  organization  of 
the  committee. 

They  have  never  asked  or  received  any  aid  from 
City,  State,  or  United  States  Government — this  insti¬ 
tution  being  kept  up  solely  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  time  and 
labor  of  the  committee  is  all  volunteered,  and  their 
duties,  though  arduous,  have  been  and  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  met.  The  Union  soldier  may  be  sure  of  receiving 
a  hearty  welcome  in  the  “  City  of  Brotherly  Love,” 
and  a  “  God  speed”  on  his  way  to  uphold  our  glorious 
flag — the  Star-Spangled  Banner — 

“  Oh  !  long  may  it  wave 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Officers. — Chairman,  Arad  Barrows ;  Recording  Sec¬ 
retary,  J.  B.  Wade;  Treasurer,  B.  S.  Brown ;  Steward, 
J.  T.  Williams;  Physician,  E.  Ward;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Robt.  R.  Corson. 

Committee  of  Gentlemen. — Arad  Barrows,  Bazilla  S. 
Brown,  Joseph  B.  Wade,  Isaac  B.  Smith,  Sr.,  Erasmus 
W.  Cooper,  Job  T.  Williams,  John  W.  Hicks,  George 
Flomerfelt,  John  Krider,  Sr.,  Isaac  B.  Smith,  Jr., 
Charles  B.  Grieves,  James  McGlathery,  John  B.  Smith, 
Curtis  Myers,  Dr.  Eliab  Ward,  Chris.  Powell,  Capt.  W. 
S.  Mason,  Charles  S.  Clampitt,  Leopold  M.  J.  Lem- 
mens,  D.  L.  Flanagan,  Richard  Sharp,  Chs.  H.  Kings¬ 
ton,  Robert  R.  Corson. 

Committee  of  Ladies. — Mrs.  Mary  Grover,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Smith,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Grover,  Miss  Sarah  Holland, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Boyer,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Anna 
Elkinton,  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Field, 
Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Lowry,  Mrs.  Martha  V.  R.  Ward,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Plumer,  Mrs.  Emily  Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  Green,  Miss 
Catharine  Baily,  Mrs.  Eliza  Helmbold,  Miss  Amanda 
Lee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Femington, 
Mrs.  Kate  B.  Anderson,  Miss  Anna  Grover,  Miss 
Martha  B.  Krider,  Miss  Annie  Field,  Miss  Mary  Gro¬ 
ver,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cassedy. 


THE  CHANT  OF  TREASON! 

BY  HENRY  BERGII. 

When  suspicion  is  lulled,  when  confidence  reigns, 
When  daylight  departs,  and  darkness  attains ; 

When  innocence  sleeps  and  honor  reposes, 

When  industry  rests  on  its  pillow  of  roses ; 

When  the  justice  of  man  is  drugged  with  deceit, 
And  the  plans  of  the  traitor  are  all  complete — 
Then — goblet  on  high, 

Hark  !  to  his  mad  cry  : 

Hurrah !  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason  ! 

What  though  that  ancient  and  world-honored  State, 
Whose  laws  both  protect  the  small  and  the  great, 
That  freights  every  ambient  breath  of  the  sea 
With  tidings  of  hope  to  the  slave — from  the  free — 
What  though  its  banner,  bespangled  with  stars, 
Was  woven  ’mid  blood,  privations,  and  scars — 

Well !  what’s  that  to  me  ? 

Come,  join  in  the  glee  : 

Hurrah  !  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason ! 


In  every  age  and  in  every  clime 

I’ve  lived,  and  shall  live,  to  the  end  of  time  ! 

No  country  have  I,  no  watchword  I  cry, 

I  dwell  in  the  soul,  I  speak  through  the  eye ; 

In  earth,  in  the  air,  in  the  bubbling  stream, 

I  lurk  unsuspected — my  sway  is  supreme ! 

So,  fill  up  the  glass, 

And  let  the  toast  pass : 

Hurrah  !  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason ! 

In  places  of  trust,  in  the  forum  I  sit ; 

In  the  council  of  state  my  meshes  I  knit : 

By  the  side  of  the  nation’s  honored  choice 
Is  heard  my  subdued,  pestiferous  voice; 

And  the  sinews  of  war — the  army  and  fleet — 

Are  toys  for  my  genius  to  work  out  defeat ; 

So  drink  of  the  bowl, 

Without  stint  or  toll : 

Hurrah  1  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason  ! 

Would’st  learn  whence  I  came — the  name  of  my  sire? 
I’m  issue  of  hell,  I’m  destruction — dire ! 

On  man’s  perjured  faith,  and  war’s  cruel  blast, 

On  the  groans  of  the  slave,  I  make  my  repast : 

In  paralyzed  trade,  in  commerce  destroyed, 

In  national  ruin,  my  means  are  employed. 

Then  drink,  drink,  my  friends, 

The  toast  Treason  sends : 

Hurrah  !  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason  ! 

But,  lo  !  in  ocean’s  indistinct  distance, 

What  ensigns  are  those,  in  hostile  resistance  ? 

How,  like  a  monster  in  pained  respiration, 

The  sea  bears  them  down,  concealing  their  nation  ! 
Now  they  rise;  one  is  ours — “the  skull  and  cross 
bars ;” 

The  other  is  Freedom’s !  the  proud  Stripes  and  Stars  ! 
Bang !  bang  1  hear  the  roar ! 

It  sinks — it  is  o’er  ! 

Hurrah  I  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason ! 

And  yet  there  are  times,  I  frankly  declare, 

When  these  triumphs  much  more  resemble  despair  ; 
And  that  flag  which  we  saw  just  now  in  the  skies, 
With  memories  haunts  me — o’erflowing  my  eyes 
And  could  I  return — nay,  heed  not,  I  pray, 

I  wander  in  mind,  knowing  not  what  I  say. 

Shout !  shout !  I  implore, 

Louder  still  than  before  ! 

Hurrah  !  here’s  success  to  bold  Treason  ! 

Again  yonder  flag  !  sank  it  not  ’neath  the  main  ? 
Behold,  it  is  up — high  as  ever  again  ! 

What  means  that  acclaim  ?  the  plank,  spar,  and  rope  ! 
Great  God  1  they’re  for  me !  ’tis  the  death-knell  of 
hope ! 

Adieu,  friends — I  choke — I  strangle — I  die  ! 

Hark,  hark  !  to  that  deaf’ning,  triumphant  cry : 

Fill,  fill  to  the  brim, 

Chant  Columbia’s  hymn ! 

Hurrah !  here  is  death  to  bold  Treason  ! 

— London  American ,  March,  1861. 


THE  SWORD-BEARER. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

Brave  Morris  saw  the  day  was  lost ; 

For  nothing  now  remained 
On  the  wrecked  and  sinking  Cumberland 
But  to  save  the  flag  unstained. 
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So  he  swore  an  oath  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 

(If  he  kept  it,  the  world  can  tell :) 

“  Before  I  strike  to  a  rebel  flag, 

I’ll  sink  to  the  gates  of  hell  !” 

“  Here,  take  my  sword ;  ’tis  in  my  way ; 

I  shall  trip  o’  er  the  useless  steel : 

For  I’ll  meet  the  lot  that  falls  to  all, 

With  my  shoulder  at  the  wheel.” 

So  the  little  negro  took  the  sword, 

And  oh !  with  what  reverent  care  ! 

Following  his  master  step  by  step, 

He  bore  it  here  and  there. 

A  thought  had  crept  through  his  sluggish  brain, 
And  shone  in  his  dusky  face, 

That  somehow — he  could  not  tell  just  how — 
’Twas  the  sword  of  his  trampled  race. 

And  as  Morris,  great  with  his  lion  heart, 

Rushed  onward  from  gun  to  gun, 

The  little  negro  slid  after  him, 

Like  a  shadow  in  the  sun. 

But  something  of  pomp  and  of  curious  pride 
The  sable  creature  wore. 

Which  at  any  time  but  a  time  like  that 
Would  have  made  the  ship’s  crew  roar. 

Over  the  wounded,  dying,  and  dead, 

Like  an  usher  of  the  rod, 

The  black  page,  full  of  his  mighty  trust, 

With  dainty  caution  trod. 

No  heed  he  gave  to  the  flying  ball, 

No  heed  to  the  bursting  shell  ; 

His  duty  was  something  more  than  life, 

And  he  strove  to  do  it  well. 

Down,  with  our  starry  flag  apeak, 

In  the  whirling  sea  we  sank  ; 

And  captain  and  crew  and  the  sword-bearer 
Were  washed  from  the  bloody  plank. 

They  picked  us  up  from  the  hungry  waves — 
Alas  !  not  all.  And  where, 

Where  is  the  faithful  negro  lad  ? 

“  Back  oars  !  avast !  look  there  !” 

We  looked,  and  as  heaven  may  save  my  soul, 

I  pledge  you  a  sailor’s  word, 

There,  fathoms  deep  in  the  sea  he  lay, 

Still  grasping  his  master’s  sword. 

W e  drew  him  out ;  and  many  an  hour 
We  wrought  with  his  rigid  form, 

Ere  the  almost  smothered  spark  of  life 
By  slow  degrees  grew  warm. 

The  first  dull  glance  that  his  eye-balls  rolled 
Was  down  toward  his  shrunken  hand ; 

And  he  smiled,  and  closed  his  eyes  again, 

As  they  fell  on  the  rescued  brand. 

And  no  one  touched  the  sacred  sword 
Till  at  length,  when  Morris  came, 

The  little  negro  stretched  it  out, 

With  his  eager  eyes  aflame. 

And  if  Morris  wrung  the  poor  boy’s  hand, 

And  his  words  seemed  hard  to  speak, 

And  tears  ran  down  his  manly  cheeks, 

What  tongue  shall  call  him  weak? 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NORTH. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Up  the  hill-side,  down  the  glen, 

Rouse  the  sleeping  citizen  : 

Summon  out  the  might  of  men ! 

Like  a  lion  growling  low — 

Like  a  night-storm  rising  slow — 

Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe — 

It  is  coming — it  is  nigh  ! 

Stand  your  homes  and  altars  by, 

On  your  own  free  threshold  die. 

Clang  the  bells  in  all  your  spires, 

On  the  grey  hills  of  your  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-fires. 

Oh !  for  God  and  duty  stand, 

Heart  to  heart  and  haud  to  hand, 
Round  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 

Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now, 

Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow, 

Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow. 

Freedom’s  soil  has  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race — 

None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party — perish  clan ; 

Strike  together  while  you  can, 

Like  the  strong  arm  of  one  man. 

Like  the  angels’  voice  sublime, 

Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 

Crying  for  the  end  of  Time. 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  mouth, 
Let  the  North  speak  to  the  South  ; 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both. 


A  VOICE  FROM  MOUNT  VERNON. 

BY  JAMES  S.  WATKINS. 

“  0  beauteous  peace  ! 

Sweet  union  of  State  !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety,  strength,  and  glory  to  a  people?” 

—Thomson. 

“  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people ;  the  Lord  will 
bless  his  people  with  peace.” — Psalm  29 : 11. 

Oh  !  where,  brothers,  where  is  our  liberty  ? 

Where,  where  is  the  “  union  of  lands  ” 

That  was  won  by  the  blood  of  our  sires, 

From  England’s  tyrannical  bands  ? 

Oh  !  where  are  the  sons  of  the  patriot 

Who  slumbers  in  Mount  Vernon’s  gloom  ? 

Would  to  heaven  his  children  could  hear  him 

Calling,  “  Peace,  children,  peace  1”  from  the  tomb. 

Oh  !  where,  brothers,  where  is  your  birthright  ? 

Where,  where  is  your  free  speech  and  laws  ? 

Why,  why  do  you  war  with  each  other 
In  the  verge  of  Anarchy’s  jaws? 

“  Peace,  freemen,  peace  with  thy  kinsmen  1” 

Let  the  angel  of  love  hover  o’er  you, 

And  betray  not  the  trust  of  your  brethren , 

Disgracing  the  country  that  bore  you. 

Where,  where  are  the  children  of  freedom 
Whose  bravery  and  valor  excelled 
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That  of  Britain’s  proud-minioned  soldiers, 

From  our  united  Republic  expelled  ? 

I  mourn,  even  weep  for  my  country, 

Encompassed  by  a  foreboding  gloom  : 

Would  to  God  now  the  factions  could  hear  him — 
George  Washington  calls  uFeace!"  from  the  tomb. 
Baltimore,  May  3,  1862. 


BALLAD  OF  SHILOH.* 

An  army  of  the  loyal  North, 

An  army  of  the  rebel  South, 

In  gathering  squadrons  hastening  forth, 

To  face  the  cannon’s  blazing  mouth. 

One  comes  from  recent  battle-fields, 

And  forts  along  the  river-side  ; 

The  laurel  of  a  conqueror  wields — 

Decking  the  banner  of  its  pride ! 

The  other,  maddened  by  defeats 
And  sore  disasters  met  in  flight, 

With  sternest  desperation  greets 
The  coming  of  its  foe  to  fight. 

The  white  tents  of  the  one  along 
The  river’s  winding  valley  gleam, 

Within  which  rings  full  many  a  song, 

And  brightens  many  a  home-lit  dream  ! 

But  by  its  victories  grown  bold, 

And  confident  of  giant  power, 

It  fails  its  wonted  guard  to  hold, 

To  meet  the  fortunes  of  the  hour. 

Looks  far  too  meanly  on  its  foe, 

Believing  it  will  never  dare 
To  leave  its  stronghold  till  a  blow 
Most  crushing  drives  it  to  despair. 

A  wild  and  foolish  dream,  alas  ! 

More  daring  is  its  rebel  foe  ; 

Before  them  lies  a  narrow  pass, 

Beyond  is  joy  or  bitter  woe. 

/ 

Beyond  the  real  of  their  dreams, 

Or  worse,  the  blight  of  hope  and  life  ; 

The  hope,  the  blight  so  mighty  seems, 

It  dares  begin  the  bloody  strife  ! 

So  hopefully  it  presses  on 

With  cautious  step  and  watchful  eye, 

To  bid  invading  hosts  begone, 

With  furious  onset  by  and  by. 

Near,  nearer  still  its  foe  it  comes  ; 

It  rests  at  night  so  very  near, 

The  roll-beat  of  the  hostile  drums 
Distinctly  greets  its  wary  ear. 

The  loyal-hearted  seek  repose, 

And  find  their  sleep  as  sweet  and  calm, 

As  if  there  were  no  lurking  foes 

Who  wished  or  cared  to  do  them  harm  ! 

The  hours  by  moments  fly  apace, 

The  midnight  comes,  the  midnight  goes, 

The  stars  look  down  with  smiling  face, 

To  deepen,  sweeten  their  repose. 

*  The  Battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing  is  called  by  the  confeder¬ 
ates,  the  Battle  of  “Shiloh.” 


And  soon  the  morning  tints  the  hills, 

The  Sabbath  morning,  still  and  clear, 

Whose  calm  and  holy  presence  fills 
The  heart  with  triumph  over  fear. 

The  unsuspecting  brave  ones  wake, 

To  wing  the  hours  with  song  and  prayer ; 

But  hark  !  what  sounds  are  those  that  break 
The  stillness  of  the  morning  air  ? 

The  sound  has  reached  their  ears  before ; 
Full  well  its  meaning  know  the  band  ; 

It  is  the  cannon’s  herald  roar, 

Proclaiming  foes,  stern  foes  at  hand  1 

Then  there  is  hurry  to  and  fro, 

The  long  roll  sounds  from  camp  to  camp 

Excited  chieftains  come  and  go, 

Earth  trembles  with  the  heavy  tramp. 

One  from  his  tent  half-girded  flies, 

One  leaves  his  morning’s  meal  half-done  ; 

All  rush  to  arms  in  wild  surprise, 

Welcomed  by  many  a  hostile  gun. 

The  hosts  form  into  battle-line, 

To  stay  the  tempest  coming  nigh ; 

Above  their  gleaming  colors  shine, 

Below  their  cannon  find  reply  1 

Alas  !  how  many  hearts  so  warm, 

So  buoyant,  full  of  summer  life, 

Shall  fall  before  the  fiery  storm, 

Shall  perish  in  the  fearful  strife  ! 

But  hot  and  hotter  grows  the  fire, 

And  thicker  falls  the  iron  hail ; 

The  foe  with  resolute  desire 

Would  gladly  make  the  stoutest  quail. 

A  hundred  blazing  cannon  roar 
Their  stern  defiance  to  the  sky, 

A  hundred  blazing  cannon  more 
As  loudly,  sternly  make  reply. 

And  thus  all  through  that  Sabbath-day 
The  battle  rages  fierce  and  hot ; 

The  conflict  gives  no  time  to  pray, 

No  time  for  calm  and  holy  thought. 

The  loyal  brave  are  sorely  pressed, 

Far,  far  outnumbered  by  their  foe ; 

They  can  but  slowly  yield  at  best, 

Fighting  most  fiercely  as  they  go. 

Their  camp  is  left — the  river  near ; 

Must  they  be  forced,  alas  !  to  cross  ? 

The  friendly  boats  dispel  their  fear, 

And  deal  to  foes  a  heavy  loss. 

And  night  gives  aid  with  sheltering  wing, 
Suspends  awhile  the  deadly  fray  ; 

Gives  rebels  time  their  joys  to  sing — 

Their  prospects  for  the  coming  day. 

Gives  freemen  time  for  troubled  rest, 

To  mourn  the  fortunes  of  the  field, 

Grow  strong  anew  the  storm  to  breast, 

Pray  God  to  be  their  strength  and  shield. 

God  hears  their  prayer,  deliverance  sends, 
Bright  hopes  to  gild  the  coming  day, 

Warm  greetings  with  a  host  of  friends, 

Ready  to  join  the  bloody  fray. 
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And  when  the  morning  tints  the  sky 

With  deepening  blushes  fringed  with  gold, 

To  meet  their  foe  the  brave  ones  fly, 

Determined  still  to  win  and  hold. 

That  day  again  the  battle’s  rage 
Is  terrible  as  death  can  be  ; 

Eight  score  of  thousands  there  engage 
In  closest  fight  for  victory. 

Heaven  favors  now  the  loyal  host, 

And  crowns  them  with  the  joy  they  crave, 

They  firmly  stand  at  duty’s  post, 

And  rout  their  foes,  though  strong  and  brave ! 

Night  coming  leaves  with  them  the  field  ; 

Gone  foes,  gone  doubts,  gone  wildest  fears  ; 
The  victor’s  palm  again  they  wield, 

Though  at  the  price  of  blood  and  tears. 

The  battle-ground  is  piled  with  slain ; 

Ah  !  thousands  sleep  to  wake  no  more, 

And  thousands  still  feel  keenest  pain 
From  mangled  bodies  drenched  in  gore  ! 

Yet  such  the  price  of  liberty, 

A  nation’s  dearest,  bloodiest  prize  ; 

But  blessed  is  it  to  be  free, 

And  love  will  make  the  sacrifice. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

WORDS  THAT  CAN  BE  SUNG 

TO  THE  “HALLELUJAH  CHORUS.” 

If  people  'will  sing  about  Old  John  Brown,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  shouldn’t  have  words  with  a  little  meaning  and 
rhythm  in  them. 

Old  John  Brown  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 

Old  John  Brown  lies  slumbering  in  his  grave — 

But  John  Brown’s  soul  is  marching  with  the  brave, 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah! 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah ! 

Glory,  glory,  hallelujah ! 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

He  has  gone  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Lord, 
He  is  sworn  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lord — 
He  shall  stand  at  Armageddon  with  his  brave  old  sword, 
When  heaven  is  marching  on. 
Glory,  etc. 

For  heaven  is  marching  on. 

He  shall  file  in  front  where  the  lines  of  battle  form, 
He  shall  face  to  front  when  the  squares  of  battle  form — 
Time  with  the  column,  and  charge  in  the  storm, 

Where  men  are  marching  on. 
Glory,  etc. 

True  men  are  marching  on. 

Ah  !  foul  tyrants !  do  ye  hear  him  where  he  comes  ? 
Ah  !  black  traitors !  do  ye  know  him  as  he  comes  ? 

In  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  roll  of  the  drums, 

As  we  go  marching  on. 

Glory,  etc. 

We  all  are  marching  on. 

Men  may  die,  and  moulder  in  the  dust — 

Men  may  die,  and  arise  again  from  dust, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  ranks  of  the  just, 

When  God  is  marching  on. 
Glory,  etc. 

The  Lord  is  marching  on. 

H. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “  NEW  PRIEST.” 

This  ship  went  down  on  the  ninth  of  March,  under  Lieut. 
George  M.  Morris,  with  her  flag  flying,  and  her  guns  firing 
(while  the  water  was  closing  over  them)  at  the  iron  monster 
Virginia,  which  had  cut  two  yawning  holes  in  her  side.  The 
chaplain  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  her  crew  are  said  to 
have  sunk  in  her. 

Cheer !  cheer !  for  our  noble  Yankee  tars, 

That  fought  the  ship  Cumberland  ! 

Not  a  sigh  for  these,  with  their  maims  and  scars, 

Or  their  dead  that  lie  off  the  strand  ! 

Who  whines  of  the  ghastly  gash  and  w'ound, 

Or  the  horrible  deaths  of  war  ? 

Where,  where  should  a  brave  man’s  death  be  found, 
And  what  is  a  true  heart  for  ? 

Cheer  !  cheer !  for  these  men  !  Ah  !  they  knew  when 
Was  the  time  for  true  hearts  to  die  ! 

How  their  flag  sank,  apeak,  will  flush  the  brave  cheek 
While  this  earth  shall  hang  in  the  sky  ! 

In  the  bubbling  waves  they  fired  their  last, 

Where  sputtered  the  burning  wad  : 

And  fast  at  their  post,  as  their  guns  were  fast, 

Went  a  hundred  and  more  before  God. 

Not  a  man  of  all  but  had  stood  to  be  shot 
(So  the  flag  might  fly)  or  to  drown ; 

The  sea  saved  some,  for  it  came  to  their  lot, 

And  some  with  their  ship  went  down. 

Then  cheer  for  these  men !  they  want  not  gold ; 

But  give  them  their  ship  once  more, 

And  the  flag  that  yet  hangs  in  wet  and  cold 
O’er  their  dead  by  that  faithless  shore. 

Our  sunken  ship  we’ll  yet  weigh  up, 

And  we’ll  raise  our  deep-drowned  brave, 

Or  we’ll  drain  those  Roads  till  a  baby’s  cup 
May  puddle  their  last  shoal-wave. 

And  we’ll  tell  in  tale,  and  sing  in  song, 

How  the  Cumberland  was  fought 
By  men  who  knew  that  all  else  was  wrong 
But  to  die  when  a  sailor  ought. 


THE  DYING  ADYICE  OF  THE  PURITAN 

MOTHER  TO  HER  ONLY  SON. 

\ 

BY  JAMES  LINEN. 

Draw  nearer  to  the  couch,  my  boy,  and  clasp  my  hand 
in  thine, 

That  I  may  bless  thee  ere  I  die,  and  pray  for  aid 
divine, 

To  shield  thee  and  to  nerve  thy  arm,  wherever  thou 
may’st  go, 

To  fight  as  fought  your  noble  sires,  and  crush  the 
haughty  foe. 

Remember,  while  these  withered  arms  now  buckle  on 
your  sword, 

That  freedom’s  battles  bravely  fought  are  battles  of 
the  Lord ; 

Your  father  wore  the  sword  you  wear;  and  by  his 
gallant  name, 

And  by  our  country’s  cause,  my  son,  oh !  sheathe  it 
not  in  shame. 
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These  wrinkled  cheeks  have  watered  been  by  many  a 
bitter  tear, 

Now  I  must  part  as  mothers  part  with  all  they  hold 
most  dear; 

But  while  my  lips  can  utter  words,  my  earnest  prayer 
shall  be, 

That  God  may  shower  his  blessings  down,  my  only 
son,  on  thee. 

We  cannot  lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  future  from  our 
view, 

Yet  guerdons  bright  await  the  brave  who  honor’s  path 
pursue ; 

So,  to  your  duty  go,  my  son;  we  never  more  can 
meet, 

For  chilling  frosts  of  death  I  feel  are  freezing  at  my 
feet. 

Dry  up  these  manly  tears  you  shed,  your  dying 
mother  kiss ; 

You  leave  for  scenes  of  strife  and  blood,  and  I  for 
endless  bliss  ; 

One  more  embrace  before  we  part — a  last  and  long 
adieu — 

Whatever  be  thy  fate,  my  son,  be  to  thy  country 
true. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

BY  S.  C.  MERCER. 

’Twas  nightfall  in  the  hospital.  The  day, 

As  though  its  eyes  were  dimmed  with  bloody  rain 
From  the  red  clouds  of  war,  had  quenched  its  light, 
And  in  its  stead  some  pale,  sepulchral  lamps 
Shed  their  dim  lustre  in  the  halls  of  pain, 

And  flaunted  mystic  shadows  o’er  the  walls. 

No  more  the  cry  of  charge  !  on,  soldiers,  on  ! 

Stirred  the  thick  billows  of  the  sulphurous  air, 

But  the  deep  moan  of  human  agony, 

From  pale  lips  quivering  as  they  strove  in  vain 
To  smother  mortal  pain,  appalled  the  ear 
And  made  the  life-blood  curdle  in  the  heart. 

Nor  flag,  nor  bayonet,  nor  plume,  nor  lance, 

Nor  burnished  gun,  nor  clarion  call,  nor  drum, 
Displayed  the  pomp  of  battle,  but  instead 
The  tourniquet,  the  scalpel,  and  the  draught, 

The  bandage,  and  the  splint,  were  strewn  around, 
Dumb  symbols  telling  more  than  tongue  could  speak 
The  awful  shadow  of  the  fiend  of  war. 

Look,  look  !  What  gentle  form  with  cautious  step 
Passes  from  couch  to  couch,  as  silently 
As  yon  faint  shadows  flickering  on  the  walls, 

And  bending  o’er  the  gasping  sufferer’s  head, 

Cools  his  flushed  forehead  with  the  icy  bath 
From  her  own  tender  hand,  or  pours  the  cup 
Whose  cordial  powers  can  quench  the  inward  flame 
That  burns  his  heart  to  ashes,  or  with  voice 
As  tender  as  a  mother’s  to  her  babe, ' 

Pours  pious  consolation  in  his  ear  ? 

She  came  to  one  long  used  to  war’s  rude  scenes, 

A  soldier  from  his  youth,  grown  gray  in  arms, 

Now  pierced  with  mortal  wounds.  Untutored,  rough, 
Though  brave  and  true,  uncared  for  by  the  world, 

His  life  had  passed,  without  a  friendly  word, 

Which,  timely  spoken  to  his  willing  ear, 

Had  wakenod  God-like  hopes,  and  filled  his  heart 
With  the  unfading  bloom  of  sacred  truth. 

Beside  his  couch  she  stood,  and  read  the  page 


Of  heavenly  wisdom  and  the  law  of  love, 

And  bade  him  follow  the  triumphant  Chief 
Who  bears  the  unconquered  banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  veteran  heard  with  tears  and  grateful  smile, 
Like  a  long-frozen  fount  whose  ice  is  touched 
By  the  resistless  sun  and  melts  away, 

And  fixing  his  last  gaze  on  her  and  heaven, 

Went  to  the  Judge  in  penitential  prayer. 

She  passed  to  one  in  manhood’s  blooming  prime, 
Lately  the  glory  of  the  martial  field, 

But  now  sore  scathed  by  the  fierce  shock  of  arms. 
Like  tall  pine  shattered  by  the  lightning  stroke. 
Prostrate  he  lay,  and  felt  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  saw  its  thickening  damps  obscure  the  light 
Which  makes  our  world  so  beautiful.  Yet  these 
He  heeded  not.  His  anxious  thoughts  had  flown 
O’er  rivers  and  illimitable  woods, 

To  his  far  cottage  in  the  Western  wilds 
IV here  his  young  bride  and  prattling  little  ones — 
Poor,  hapless  lambs,  chased  by  the  wolf  of  war — 
Watched  for  the  coming  of  the  absent  one 
In  utter  desolation’s  bitterness. 

0  agonizing  thought !  which  smote  his  heart 
With  anguish  sharper  than  the  sabre’s  point. 

The  angel  came  with  sympathetic  voice 
And  whispered  in  his  ear :  “  Our  God  will  be 
A  husband  to  the  widow,  and  embrace 
The  orphans  tenderly  within  his  arms, 

For  human  sorrow  never  cries  in  vain 

To  his  compassionate  ear.”  The  dying  man 

Drank  in  her  words  with  rapture  ;  cheering  hope 

Shone  like  a  rainbow  in  his  tearful  eyes 

And  arched  his  cloud  of  sorrow,  while  he  gave 

The  dearest  earthly  treasures  of  his  heart 

In  resignation  to  the  care  of  God. 

A  fair,  wan  boy  of  fifteen  summers  tossed 
His  wasted  limbs  upon  a  cheerless  couch. 

Ah  !  how  unlike  the  downy  bed  prepared 
By  his  fond  mother’s  love,  whose  tireless  hands 
No  comfort  for  her  only  offspring  spared, 

From  earliest  childhood,  when  the  sweet  babe  slept 
Soft-nestling  in  her  bosom  all  the  night 
Like  half-blown  lily  sleeping  on  the  heart 
Of  swelling  summer  wave,  till  that  sad  day 
He  left  the  untold  treasures  of  her  love 
To  seek  the  rude  companionship  of  war. 

The  fiery  fever  struck  his  swelling  brain 
With  raving  madness,  and  the  big  veins  throbbed 
A  death-knell  on  his  temples,  and  his  breath 
Was  hot  and  quick  as  is  the  panting  deer’s 
Stretched  by  the  Indian’s  arrow  on  the  plain. 

“  Mother !  0  mother  !”  oft  his  faltering  tongue 
Shrieked  to  the  cold,  bare  walls,  which  echoed  back 
His  wailings  in  the  mockery  of  despair. 

0  angel  nurse  !  what  sorrow  wrung  thy  heart 
For  the  young  sufferer’s  grief!  She  knelt  beside 
The  dying  lad  and  smoothed  his  tangled  locks 
Back  from  his  aching  brow,  and  wept  and  prayed 
With  all  a  woman’s  tenderness  and  love 
That  the  Good  Shepherd  would  receive  this  lamb 
Far  wandering  from  the  dear,  maternal  fold, 

And  shelter  him  in  his  all-circling  arms, 

In  the  green  valleys  of  immortal  rest. 

And  so  the  angel  passed  from  scene  to  scene 
Of  human  suffering,  like  that  blessed  One, 

Himself  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  of  grief, 

Who  came  to  earth  to  teach  the  law  of  love 
And  pour  sweet  balm  upon  the  mourner’s  heart, 
And  raise  the  fallen  and  restore  the  lost. 
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Bright  vision  of  my  dreams  !  thy  light  shall  shine 
Through  all  the  darkness  of  this  weary  world, 

Its  selfishness,  its  coldness,  and  its  sin, 

Pure  as  the  holy  evening  star  of  love, 

The  brightest  planet  in  the  host  of  heaven. 


THE  FRIGATE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY  ELIZABETH  T.  PORTER  BEACH. 

The  following  impromptu  lines  were  written  upon  hearing  of 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  crew  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  late 
engagement  at  Hampton  Roads,  who  bravely  fired  a  broadside, 
even  while  sinking,  in  response  to  the  call  of  their  commanding 
officer,  Lieut.  Morris :  “  Shall  we  give  them  a  broadside  as  she 
goes ?” 

“  Shall  we  give  them  a  broadside,  my  boys,  as  she 
goes  ?” 

Shall  we  send  yet  another,  to  tell, 

In  iron-tongued  words,  to  Columbia’s  foes, 

How  bravely  her  sons  say  “  Farewell  ”  ? 

Ay  !  what  though  we  sink  ’neath  the  turbulent 
wave, 

’Tis  with  duty  and  right  at  the  helm ; 

And  over  the  form  should  the  fierce  waters  rave, 

No  tide  can  the  spirit  o’erwhelm  ! 

For  swift  o’er  the  billows  of  Charon’s  dark  stream 
We’ll  pass  to  the  immortal  shore, 

Where  the  “  waters  of  life”  in  brilliancy  beam, 
And  the  pure  float  in  peace  evermore  ! 

“Shall  we  give  them  a  broadside  once  more,  my  brave 
men?” 

Ay,  ay,  rose  the  full,  earnest  cry ; 

“A  broadside,”  “a  broadside,”  we’ll  give  them 
again ! 

Then  “  for  God  and  the  right  nobly  die.” 

“  Haste  !  haste  !”  for  amid  all  that  battling  din 
Comes  a  gurgling  sound  fraught  with  fear, 

As  swift-flowing  waters  pour  rushingly  in ; 

Up  !  up  !  till  her  port-holes  they  near. 

No  blenching,  no  faltering — still  fearless  all  seen  ; 

Each  man  firm  to  duty  doth  bide  ; 

A  flash !  and  a  “  broadside  !”  a  shout !  a  careen  ! 
And  the  Cumberland  sinks  ’neath  the  tide. 

The  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  still  floating  above, 
As  a  beacon  upon  the  dark  wave  ! 

Our  ensign  of  glory,  proud  streaming  in  love, 

O’er  the  tomb  of  the  “  loyal  and  brave  1” 

Bold  hearts  !  mighty  spirits  !  “  tried  gold  ”  of  our 
land ! 

A  halo  of  glory  your  meed  ! 

All  honored,  the  noble-souled  Cumberland  band, 

So  true  in  Columbia’s  need  ! 

New-York,  April  9, 1862. 


OUR  MEN  ARE  MARCHING  ON. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BUNGAY. 

The  day  our  fathers  waited  for  is  dawning  on  us  now ; 
I  see  the  mantle  falling  on  the  prophet  at  the  plough ; 
I  hear  the  trumpet  ringing  where  the  victors  strike 
the  blow — 

Our  men  are  marching  on. 


Niagara  shouts  the  chorus  of  the  rivers  to  the  sea ; 

Each  wave  swells  like  the  bosom  that  is  panting  to  be 
free ; 

The  stars  are  lit  in  heaven  for  the  nation’s  jubilee — 
Our  men  are  marching  on. 

Sweet  promises  are  written  on  the  soft  leaves  of  the 
flowers ; 

The  birds  of .  spring  are  jubilant  within  their  leafy 
towers ; 

A  rainbow  has  been  woven  in  the  shuttle  of  the 
showers — 

Our  men  are  marching  on. 

God  bless  our  gallant  President,  and  grant  him  length 
of  days; 

Let  all  the  people  crown  him  with  fame’s  unfading 
lays, 

And  generations  yet  unborn  perpetuate  his  praise — 
Our  men  are  marching  on. 


THE  YARUNA. 

SUNK  APRIL  TWENTY-FIFTH,  1862. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BOKER. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dauntless  Varuna? 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  deeds  she  has  done  ? 
Who  shall  not  hear,  while  the  brown  Mississippi 
Rushes  along  from  the  snow  to  the  sun  ? 

Crippled  and  leaking  she  entered  the  battle, 

Sinking  and  burning  she  fought  through  the  fray, 
Crushed  were  her  sides  and  the  waves  ran  across  her, 
Ere,  like  a  death-wounded  lion  at  bay, 

Sternly  she  closed  in  the  last  fatal  grapple, 

Then  in  her  triumph  moved  grandly  away. 

Five  of  the  rebels,  like  satellites  round  her, 

Burned  in  her  orbit  of  splendor  and  fear ; 

One,  like  the  pleiad  of  mystical  story, 

Shot,  terror-stricken,  beyond  her  dread  sphere. 

We  who  are  waiting  with  crowns  for  the  victors, 
Though  we  should  offer  the  wealth  of  our  store, 
Load  the  Varuna  from  deck  down  to  kelson, 

Still  would  be  niggard,  such  tribute  to  pour 
On  courage  so  boundless.  It  beggars  possession, 

It  knocks  for  just  payment  at  heaven’s  bright  door  ! 

Cherish  the  heroes  who  fought  the  Varuna; 

Treat  them  as  kings  if  they  honor  your  way  ; 
Succor  and  comfort  the  sick  and  the  wounded ; 

Oh  !  for  the  dead,  let  us  all  kneel  to  pray. 


RETURN  OF  THE  DOODLES !  * 

Hail !  Texan  Bombastes !  You  must  be  a  stunner  ! 
Some  powder-begotten,  fierce  son-of-a-gunner  ! 

But  your  first  crumb  of  comfort,  and  last,  is  Bull  Run, 
For  somehow  the  Yankees  have  spoilt  all  that  fun. 

What  sights  you  have  seen  !  0  wonderful  story  ! 

Eclipsing  all  records  of  old  Roman  glory  ; 

My  light-heeled  stampeder,  allow  me  to  tell 
The  sequel  of  Bull  Run,  and  how  it  befell. 

There’s  a  wee  dit-of-bift'erence  betwixt  me  and  you, 
I  tell  the  plain  truth  ;  you  lie,  knave — you  do. 

♦  See  page  51,  Rumors  and  Incidents,  ante. 
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With  breastworks  and  marshes,  in  North-Carolina, 
Your  chance  to  kill  Yankees  could  never  be  finer ; 
One  glance  at  your  bowie-knives’  savage  expression 
Should  frighten  to  death  every  cowardly  Hessian — 
There’s  some  dittle  lifference  ’twixt  you  and  me ; 
What  is  it  ?  Be  patient — you’ll  very  soon  see. 

Bang  goes  the  big  cannon — crack  go  the  sure  rifles — 
On,  on  moves  the  North,  for  it  don’t  stop  at  trifles; 
The  battle  is  ended  ;  who’s  winner  ?  I  am, 

Says  our  liberty-loving,  thrice  blest  Uncle  Sam, ! 

On  your  Western  Gibraltars  while  placing  reliance, 
With  cotton-zone  heroes  and  Beauregard’s  science, 

Our  banner-defenders,  amid  battle’s  din, 

Marched  up  to  your  works,  then  bravely  dashed  in. 

Your  rebels  discuss,  with  such  evident  unction, 

Our  only  defeat  at  Manassas’  famed  Junction, 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  with  a  very  low  bow , 
You  held  it  at  that  time,  but  who  holds  it  now  ? 

Why,  what  were  you  doing,  0  fierce  Texan  Ranger  ! 
Who  sleep  on  volcanoes  and  breakfast  on  danger, 

On  the  day  when  the  chivalry,  panic-struck,  ran, 
Basely  frightened  away  by  our  wee  Iron  man  ?* 

Still  hide  in  your  forts,  still  skulk  in  your  garrisons, 
Indulge  in  self-complacent,  boasting  comparisons, 

But  this  new  mode  of  fighting  by  running  away , 

Is  a  mode,  in  the  long  run ,  that’s  sure  not  to  pay. 

Oh  !  there’s  this  dit-of-bifference  betwixt  you  and  us, 
We’ll  lamm  you  and  flax  you  for  raising  this  muss  ! 
Boston,  March  21, 1862. 


IS’BEL  STEELE. 

BY  MARY  E.  NEALY. 

“  See,  Auntie  !  the  camp-fires  gleaming 
Like  fire-flies  on  the  hill ; 

Do  not  the  red  lights  streaming 
Send  through  your  heart  a  thrill — 

A  thrill  of  the  days  of  danger, 

When  you,  dear  Aunt,  were  young — 
When  out  in  the  West  a  stranger, 

Your  heart  with  grief  was  wrung — 
When  the  ties  of  sister  and  brother, 

Of  husband  and  of  wife, 

Each  woman’s  soul  did  smother 
To  aid  in  the  fearful  strife. 

“  Oh !  tell,  Aunt  Is’bel,  tell  us 

Of  those  dangerous  days  of  yore ; 

It  will  make  the  hearts  within  us 
Beat  stronger  than  before. 

It  will  nerve  our  quivering  voices 
To  speak  their  sad  ‘  Good-by ;’ 

It  will  keep  our  forms  from  quaking, 
And  will  keep  our  eye-lids  dry ; 

It  will  lend  a  strength  to  the  sorrow 
That  fills  our  souls  to-night, 

For  the  dear  ones  who  on  the  morrow 
Must  go  from  us  to  fight.” 

“  0  girls  !  the  times  have  altered 
So  much  since  I  was  young  !” 

And  her  quivering  accents  faltered, 

As  a  tear  aside  she  flung: 

“  Wo  then  had  no  time  for  weeping, 

But  women  and  men  must  work  ; 

*  Banks,  “  the  little  iron  man.” 

Vol.  IV. — Poetry  7 


And  we  snatched  our  turns  for  sleeping, 

And  none  had  a  chance  to  shirk ; 

For  soft  in  the  solemn  midnight 
The  sneaking  foe  would  come, 

To  kindle  a  fire  for  their  war-dance 
Of  our  woman-guarded  home. 

“For  our  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers 
Would  leave  us  alone  in  the  fort — 

Alone  with  our  babes  and  mothers, 

And  we’d  say  it  was  but  sport! 

For  we  knew  they  must  help  our  neighbors 
At  the  fort  eight  miles  away. 

And  we  knew  that  some  might  ne’er  get  back 
From  the  fierce  and  savage  fray. 

But  ‘  do  as  ye  would  be  done  by,’ 

Was  law  in  these  olden  days ; 

So  we  swallowed  the  choking  in  our  throats, 
And  went  on  our  busy  ways. 

“  I  think,  girls,  I  never  told  you 
Of  the  time  my  Harry  went ; 

But  some  of  you’ll  feel  to-morrow 
As  I  felt  when  he  was  sent. 

Yet,  oh  !  may  the  God  of  battles 
Save  every  one  the  pain 
I  felt,  and  sometimes  feel  even  now, 

For  he  came  not  back  again  ! 

He  was  slain  by  the  savage  red  men, 

And  scalped — all  his  dark -brown  curls ! 

That  I  am  still  lone  Is’bel  Steele, 

Do  you  wonder  now,  sweet  girls  ? 

“  Ay,  the  girls  of  those  times  had  courage, 

And  I  think  they  have  it  now ! 

Though  they  do  not  need  to  toil  so  hard, 

They  can  soothe  the  fevered  brow. 

And  the  men — are  as  keen  for  fighting 
Could  they  find  the  fight  to  do ; 

But  they  chafe  and  fret  at  a  soldier’s  life, 

That  is  a  la  grande  Revue  ! 

And  they  feel  the  want  of  a  spirit 
That  is  free  from  selfish  aims, 

To  lead  them  to  crush  the  monster, 

And  to  quench  these  smouldering  flames. 

“  Oh !  would  that  our  God  would  give  us 
A  man,  half  Washington  ! 

How  soon  would  we  hear  the  tidings 
That  the  bloody  work  was  done. 

Though  it  cost  the  heads  of  traitors, 

And  loyal  blood  beside, 

Let  it  flow,  if  it  opes  the  portals 
Of  freedom,  far  and  wide. 

Let  it  flow  in  a  crimson  torrent, 

And  then — take  off  the  yoke, 

And  say  to  Earth’s  sneering  nations  : 

The  rusted  chain  is  broke!” 

Indianapolis,  1862. 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

BY.  G.  FORRESTER  BARSTOW. 

Fling  out  the  banner  of  the  free  I 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  to  heaven  unfold ! 
Throughout  the  land,  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  emblem  of  our  cause  uphold  ! 

With  fearless  heart,  with  ready  hand, 

Through  storm  and  sunshine,  weal  and  wo, 
For  faith,  for  freedom  firmly  stand, 

Till  treason  in  the  dust  lies  low. 
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From  Bunker’s  height,  from  Plymouth’s  shore, 
From  Concord’s  meadows,  voices  come, 

That  call  us  to  be  men  once  more, 

That  rouse  us  more  than  trump  or  drum. 

Bear  up  the  flag  your  fathers  bore 

Through  Southern  flowers  and  Northern  snow, 
Till  traitors  vex  the  land  no  more, 

Till  treason  in  the  dust  lies  low. 

Say !  shall  that  flag,  which  long  has  waved 
Triumphant  over  land  and  sea, 

Which  storm  and  battle  proudly  braved, 

Be  torn  to  shreds  by  treachery  ? 

No  !  lift  your  banner  toward  the  sky, 

More  proudly  now  that  tempests  blow ! 

Like  your  brave  fathers  do  or  die, 

Till  treason  in  the  dust  lies  low. 

Putnam. 


The  “Women’s  Gunboat.” — The  Mobile  Advertiser 
publishes  the  following  letter,  signed  by  five  secession¬ 
ist  women : 

“Tuskegee,  Ala.,  March  31,  1862. 

“  Editors  Advertiser  and  Register :  Having  observed 
the  interest  which  you  manifest  in  the  ‘  Women’s  Gun¬ 
boat,’  we  venture  to  inform  you  that  the  patriotic 
ladies  of  Tuskegee  desire  to  be  represented  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  that  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  their 
dearest  rights.  With  this  view  they  have  canvassed 
the  community,  and  have  secured  cash  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $303.95,  together  with  a  donation 
of  three  bales  of  cotton.  Other  subscriptions  are 
promised,  and  will  doubtless  be  procured.  These  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  made  with  the  understanding  that 
the  money  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  construction  of 
an  iron-clad  gunboat  for  the  defence  of  Alabama.  The 
amount  is  on  deposit  with  the  Tuskegee  Insurance 
Company,  subject  to  order  when  the  enterprise  shall 
have  received  such  substantial  encouragement  as  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  contingency.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  open  correspondence  with  the  responsible 
originators  of  the  project. 

“  Respectfully,  etc., 

“  Miss  M.  Sinclair,  Miss  T.  Graham, 

Miss  E.  Swanson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Price.” 
Miss  F.  Swanson, 


A  Maryland  Traitor. — The  Mobile  Register  says  : 
“  Ex-Governor  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  sends  a  letter  by 
underground  railroad  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  in  which  he 
says  that  if  we  of  the  South  hold  on  a  month  longer 
—  until  the  middle  of  April  or  the  last  of  May  —  the 
Lincoln  dynasty  will  crumble  under  its  own  corrup¬ 
tion  and  indebtedness.” 


WHAT  THE  REBEL  WOMEN  ARE  DOING. 

“Tupelo,  Miss.,  March  29,  1862. 

“  Mr.  Editor  :  A  number  of  ladies  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pontotoc,  Mississippi,  have  recently  united 
and  formed  what  is  called  the  Coonewah  Soldiers’  Aid 
Society.  At  their  last  meeting  they  resolved  to  give 
their  jewelry ,  their  gold  and  silver  plate  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy and  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  the  ladies 
in  our  country  to  do  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  or  assisting  to  purchase  a  navy  for  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  An  old  gentleman  present  said  he  would  give 
five  hundred,  or  if  necessary  a  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same  purpose.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present 


this  matter  to  the  President  and  Congress  ?  and  if  they 
think  well  of  it,  please  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper. 
The  society  desire  the  President,  if  he  thinks  it  wise, 
to  call  upon  all  the  ladies  in  the  Confederacy  to  present 
their  jewelry  and  their  gold  and  silver  plate,  as  a  free¬ 
will  offering  upon  the  altar  of  their  bleeding  country. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  them  would  gladly  make 
this  sacrifice,  and  their  contributions  would  be  swelled 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  from  their  fathers,  hus¬ 
bands,  and  brothers. 

“  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

“James  H.  Gaillard.” 


A  Charge  at  Fort  Donelson. — The  following  de¬ 
scription  o'f  the  gallant  dash  of  Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith, 
in  the  late  desperate  action  at  Fort  Donelson,  will  be 
read  with  a  thrill  of  admiration  by  every  patriot. 
The  distinguished  reputation  that  Gen.  Smith  gained 
in  the  late  Mexican  war  as  a  brilliant  and  accomplished 
officer,  evinced  on  every  battle-field  from  Yera  Cruz 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  gave  assurance  that  he  was 
equal  to  any  emergency  that  required  the  highest  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  thoroughly  educated,  gallant,  and  patriotic 
officer : 

Gen.  Smith  is  emphatically  a  fighting  man,  and  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  events  of  the  morning  had  tend¬ 
ed  to  decrease  in  no  measure  his  pugnacity.  When 
he  received  his  long-desired  orders  for  an  assault  of 
the  enemy’s  works,  his  eyes  glistened  with  a  fire  which, 
could  it  have  been  seen  by  his  maligners,  would  have 
left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  private  feelings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  present  contest. 

All  the  arrangements  were  complete  by  three  o’clock, 
and  his  column  was  put  in  motion  soon  after.  The 
force  under  his  command  was  as  follows  : 

Col.  Cook's  Brigade. — Seventh  Illinois,  Fiftieth  Illi¬ 
nois,  Twelfth  Iowa,  Thirteenth  Missouri,  Fifty-second 
Indiana. 

Col.  Bauman's  Brigade.  —  Second  Iowa,  Seventh 
Iowa,  Fourteenth  Iowa,  Twenty-fifth  Indiana,  Fifty- 
sixth  Indiana. 

Under  cover  of  Capt.  Stone’s  Missouri  battery  this 
force  began  the  assault.  It  was  a  formidable  under¬ 
taking,  which,  under  a  less  brave  and  skilful  com¬ 
mander  than  Gen.  Smith,  might  have  proved  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure. 

The  hills  at  this  point  are  among  the  most  precipi¬ 
tous  of  all  those  upon  which  the  enemy  was  posted. 
Selecting  the  Second  and  Seventh  Iowa  and  the  Fifty- 
second  Indiana  for  the  storming  party,  Gen.  Smith 
deflected  the  main  portion  of  his  division  to  the  right, 
and  having  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  at  this  point,  himself  headed  the  storming- 
party,  and  advanced  upon  the  works  from  his  extreme 
left. 

It  was  a  most  magnificent  sight.  Unappalled  by  the 
perfect  storm  of  bullets  which  rained  about  him,  the 
General  on  horseback,  and  with  his  hat  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  preceded  his  troops,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  furore  there  was  no  withstanding.  Steadily, 
with  unbroken  lines,  the  gallant  Hawkeyes  and  Indi- 
anians  advanced.  The  enemy’s  grape  and  canister 
came  ploughing  through  their  ranks,  but  not  a  shot 
was  fired  in  return.  Closing  up  the  ranks  as  one  after 
another  of  the  brave  fellows  dropped  to  the  earth,  and 
animated  by  the  fearless  example  of  their  undaunted 
leader,  they  pressed  steadily  on.  The  works  gained, 
one  tremendous  volley  was  poured  into  the  astonish¬ 
ed  enemy,  and,  with  fixed  bayonets,  a  charge  was 
made  into  their  ranks  which  there  was  no  with* 
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standing.  They  fled  in  confusion  over  the  hills, 
and  at  last  we  had  penetrated '  the  rebel  Sebasto¬ 
pol,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  morning  were  re¬ 
trieved. 

Capt.  Stone’s  battery,  which  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  doing  tremendous  execution  in  the  rebel  ranks, 
was  promptly  advanced  to  the  position  gained,  and 
instantly,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  his  division, 
the  point  was  secured  against  any  force  the  enemy 
could  bring  to  bear  against  it. — National  Intelligencer , 
March  5. 


Battle-Axes. — In  the  lack  of  guns  the  rebels  on 
the  Tennessee  have  organized  a  “  Battle-Axe  regi¬ 
ment,”  the  men  being  armed  with  ancient  battle-axes. 
They  carry  a  banner  on  which  is  painted  a  tree  repre¬ 
senting  “  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Battle-Axe  regiment  at  the  butt  chopping  the  tree 
down. 


A  DYING  SOLDIER  PRAYS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Never  until  we  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  Green 
Mountain  boys  did  we  realize  how  much  stranger  is 
truth  than  fiction.  Your  readers  will  all  recollect  last 
summer  a  private  was  court-martialed  for  sleeping  on 
his  post  out  near  Chain  Bridge  on  the  Upper  Potomac. 
He  was  convicted ;  his  sentence  was  death ;  the  find¬ 
ing  was  approved  of  by  the  General,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution.  He  was  a  youth  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence ;  he  did  not  beg  for  pardon,  but 
was  willing  to  meet  his  fate. 

The  time  drew  near ;  the  stern  necessity  of  war  re¬ 
quired  that  an  example  should  be  made  of  some  one ; 
his  was  an  aggravated  case.  But  the  case  reached  the 
ears  of  the  President ;  he  resolved  to  save  him ;  he 
signed  a  pardon  and  sent  it  out;  the  day  came. 
“Suppose,”  thought  the  President,  “my  pardon  has 
not  reached  him.”  The  telegraph  was  called  into  re¬ 
quisition  ;  an  answer  did  not  come  promptly.  “  Bring 
up  my  carriage,”  he  ordered.  It  came,  and  soon  the 
important  state  papers  were  dropped,  and  through  the 
hot,  broiling  sun  and  dusty  roads  he  rode  to  the  camp, 
about  ten  miles,  and  saw  that  the  soldier  was  saved  ! 

He  has  doubtless  forgotten  the  incident,  but  the 
soldier  did  not.  When  the  Third  Vermont  charged 
upon  the  rifle-pits,  the  enemy  poured  a  volley  upon 
them.  The  first  man  who  fell,  with  six  bullets  in  his 
body,  was  Wm.  Scott,  of  company  K.  His  comrades 
caught  him  up,  and  as  his  life-blood  ebbed  away,  he 
raised  to  heaven,  amid  the  din  of  war,  the  cries  of  the 
dying,  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy,  a  prayer  for  the 
President,  and  as  he  died  he  remarked  to  his  comrade 
that  he  had  shown  he  was  no  coward  and  not  afraid  to 
die. 

He  was  interred,  in  the  presence  of  his  regiment, 
in  a  little  grove  about  two  miles  to  the  rear  of  the 
rebel  fort,  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  holly  and  vines ; 
a  few  cherry-trees,  in  full  bloom,  are  scattered  around 
the  edge.  In  digging  his  grave  a  skull  and  bones 
were  found,  and  metal  buttons,  showing  that  the  iden¬ 
tical  spot  had  been  used  in  the  Revolutionary  war  for 
our  fathers  who  fell  in  the  same  cause.  The  chaplain 
narrated  the  circumstance  to  the  boys,  who  stood 
around  with  uncovered  heads.  He  prayed  for  the 
President,  and  paid  the  most  glowing  tribute  to  his 
noble  heart  that  we  ever  heard.  The  tears  started  to 
their  eyes  as  the  clods  of  earth  were  thrown  upon  him 
in  his  narrow  grave,  where  he  lay  shrouded  in  his  coat 
and  blanket. 


The  men  separated  ;  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  something  around  the  camp,  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened  unusual ;  but  that  scene  will  live 
upon  their  memories  while  life  lasts ;  the  calm  look  of 
Scott’s  face,  the  seeming  look  of  satisfaction  he  felt 
still  lingered  ;  and  could  the  President  have  seen  him 
he  would  have  felt  that  his  act  of  mercy  had  been 
wisely  bestowed.  But  the  cannon’s  roar  is  to  be  heard 
toward  Yorktown,  and  we  must  be  off  to  the  scene. 
— New- York  Commercial ,  April  21. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  a 
letter  dated  at  Florence,  Alabama,  February  twenty- 
second,  says : 

“  I  see  in  your  paper  of  the  eighteenth  an  extract 
from  a  Northern  one,  headed  an  ‘  Expedition  up  the 
Tennessee  River.’ 

“As  concerns  the  account  of  the  joy  of  the  people 
of  Florence  at  the  visit  of  the  gunboats,  and  upon  see¬ 
ing  the  old  rag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  it  is  a  point- 
blank,  jet-black  abolition  lie.  Not  a  lady  of  Florence 
went  to  see  them,  or  desired  to  go,  or  had  any  com¬ 
munication  with  them.  They  were  held  in  utter  de¬ 
testation  by  every  soul,  except  one  man  and  his  wife, 
a,  tailor  from  Vermont,  named  Hyde,  who  had  been 
living  here  many  years.  They  went  down  to  see  them, 
and  were  glad,  but  nobody  else.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  enemy  by  the  citizens  of  Florence,  to  know 
what  they  wanted ;  this  was  all  the  intercourse  the 
people  of  Florence  had  with  them.  The  invaders  pro¬ 
fessed  to  want  nothing  but  government  stores,  and  I 
believe  they  did  respect  private  property  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  at  the  river ;  they  did  not  come  up  in  the  town, 
which  is  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  It 
was  my  opinion  that  they  came  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition,  and  were  not  in  force  to  kill,  steal,  and 
destroy,  and  therefore  their  virtue  was  of  necessity, 
and  not  of  good-will.  All  the  violence  they  did  was 
to  break  open  the  warehouses  at  the  river,  and  steal 
what  they  wanted. 

“  This  Vermont  friend  of  theirs  was  caught  that 
night  (the  night  they  left)  coming  up  from  a  ware¬ 
house  at  the  river,  with  a  cart-load  of  bacon,  and  is 
now  confined  in  jail  on  the  charge  of  stealing  it.” 


March  27. — Rev.  J.  Graves,  editor  of  the  Tennessee 
Baptist,  lately  published  at  Nashville,  has  published  a 
card,  in  which  he  informs  his  patrons  that  “  owing  to 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  fall  of  Nashville,  he  was 
unable  to  move  any  of  his  presses,  type,  or  paper,  and 
that  the  publication  of  the  Baptist  will  be  suspended 
for  the  present  —  probably  till  the  termination  of  the 
war.”  Mr.  Graves,  who  announces  his  purpose  of  en¬ 
tering  the  military  service,  proposes  to  raise  a  legion, 
battalion,  or  company  of  pikemen,  or  lancers,  so  soon 
as^  President  Davis  announces  that  such  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  confederate  service. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  March  28. 


Boys  as  Soldiers, — Among  the  New-Orleans  sol¬ 
diers  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  *Gen.  Beaure¬ 
gard,  is  a  regiment  made  up  mainly  of  youths,  many  of 
them  coming  from  their  schools  to  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks.  It  is  said  to  be  a  splendidly  equipped 
corps  of  the  best  blood  in  Louisiana,  and  numbers 
nine  hundred  muskets.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Jack- 
son,  Tennessee,  on  the  seventh. — A  call  has  been  made 
in  Norfolk  for  all  the  boys  between  sixteen  and  eigh¬ 
teen  years  to  enroll  themselves. — National  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  March  29. 
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At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  a  youthful  rebel 
soldier  received  two  wounds  in  his  breast,  and  when 
he  was  approached  by  one  of  our  officers  he  inquired 
if  the  officer  knew  General  Banks.  He  received  an 
affirmative  reply.  He  then  said  :  “  Tell  him  I  want 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  for  I  have  three  bro¬ 
thers  in  the  Federal  service,  and  I  want  them  to  know 
I  die  true  to  the  Union.” 


Fortress  Monroe,  March  24. — There  is  a  story  told 
of  Prince  de  Joinville,  which  is  worth  printing. .  Like 
all  gentlemen,  the  Prince  dresses  very  plainly  in  citi¬ 
zen’s  attire,  and  assumes  no  air  of  self-importance. 
He  has  quite  a  penchant  for  making  short,  solitary 
rambles,  and  always  keeping  his  own  counsel.  The 
other  day  he  was  walking  on  the  wharf,  when  he  was 
accosted  by  a  sentry  of  the  New- York  Tenth  regiment, 
who,  not  recognising  his  royal  highness,  demanded  to 
be  shown  his  pass. 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders,  depressed  his 
eyebrows,  looked  at  the  sentry  in  astonishment,  and 
then  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  drew  forth  the 
document.  Sentry  examined  it,  pronounced  it  all 
right,  and  told  him  he  might  “pass  on.”  Just  then 
a  comrade  of  the  sentry,  who  had  witnessed  the  affair, 
stepped  up  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it  was  he 
had  just  detained  ?  “  Hang  me  if  I  do  ;  I  never  saw 

the  chap  before.”  “Well,”  replied  the  other,  “that 
chap  is  the  Prince  de  Joinville  !”  The  sentry  caved, 
and  for  several  moments  appeared  to  have  discovered 
something  curious  about  the  lock  of  his  musket  that 
required  inspection. — Philadelphia  Press ,  March  26. 


The  Albert  Pike  who  led  the  Aboriginal  Corps  of 
Tomahawkers  and  Scalpers  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
formerly  kept  school  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  indicted  for  playing  the  part  of  Squeers,  and 
cruelly  beating  aud  starving  a  boy  in  his  family.  He 
escaped  by  some  hocus-pocus  of  law,  and  emigrated  to 
the  West,  where  the  violence  of  his  nature  has  been 
admirably  enhanced.  As  his  name  indicates,  he  is  a 
ferocious  fish,  and  has  fought  duels  enough  to  qualify 
himself  to  be  a  leader  of  savages.  We  suppose  that 
upon  the  recent  occasion,  he  got  himself  up  in  good 
style,  war-paint,  nose-ring,  and  all.  This  new  Pontiac 
is  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  “  Hymns  to  the  Gods  ”  in 
Blackwood ;  but  he  has  left  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  the 
rest,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  rather  of  two  great  spirits,  whisky  being  the 
second. — Mew- York  Tribune ,  March  27. 


Wigfall  in  Richmond.  —  The  Richmond  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New-Orleans  Crescent  writes  : 

“  You  will  naturally  desire  to  know  how  the  people 
of  the  confederate  metropolis  stand  these  trying  times, 
for  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  safe  in  these  days  of 
light-draft  gunboats  and  high  water.  I  answer,  in  the 
main,  we  stand  it  very  well.  Some,  to  be  sure,  are 
down-hearte^  and  nobody  wears  as  broad  a  grin  as 
they  did  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Leesburg.  Still 
there  is  a  universal  determination  to  do  or  die — to  go 
down,  if  need  be,  with  our  harness  on,  warring  like  a 
brave  people  to  the  last.  I  passed  General  Wigfall  on 
my  return  from  dinner,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
news?  ‘No,’  said  he,  ‘I  don’t  believe  we  have  been 
whipped  since  dinner ;  I  expect,  though,  to  hear  of  an¬ 
other  defeat  in  the  next  five  minutes.’ 

“  Somehow  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  Halleck’s  asser¬ 


tion  by  telegraph  to  McClellan,  that  ‘  the  Union  flag 
is  on  the  soil  of  Tennessee,  never  to  be  removed.’ 
This  is  brag,  but  the  Yankees  have  up  to  this  time 
stuck  like  leeches  wherever  they  have  effected  a  land¬ 
ing.  They  intrench  themselves,  and  at  the  first  spade¬ 
ful  of  earth  thrown  up  by  them,  our  generals  give  right 
up,  and  say  all  is  lost.  They  have  attacked  us  repeat¬ 
edly  in  trenches  and  forts,  and  carried  the  latter  invari¬ 
ably,  while  we,  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
affair  and  a  few  others,  have  not  done  a  daring  thing 
through  the  whole  war.  Another  noticeable  thing  be¬ 
tween  the  Yankees  and  ourselves  is  that  they  follow 
up  their  victories,  while  we  squat  down  in  our  tracks 
the  moment  a  battle  is  ended.  This  is  a  shameful 
fact,  which  disheartens  me  more  than  anything  else. 
I  have  no  hope  now  in  anybody  but  God  and  Beau¬ 
regard.” 


March  20. —  The  Atlanta,  (Ga.)  Confederacy  says 
of  the  Trumbull  Confiscation  Bill : 

“  Arouse  !  ye  men  of  the  South  !  Rush  to  the  field 
of  battle  !  Sink  down  in  your  own  blood,  and  hail  it 
as  a  joyful  and  happy  deliverance,  in  preference  to 
submission  to  the  heartless  abolition  Yankees.  Let 
your  battle-cry  be  :  ‘  Victory  or  Death  !’  Far  better 
would  it  be  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  one  swell-surge 
to  rise  up  and  sweep  us  and  all  we  have  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  than  for  the  infernal  hell-hounds  who  wage  this 
wicked  war  on  us  to  triumph;  Let  any  cruelties,  any 
torments,  any  death  that  earth  can  inflict,  come  upon 
us  in  preference  to  the  triumph  of  the  Yankees  !” 


Southern  Manufactures. — Professor  Doherty  hav¬ 
ing  been  long  engaged  in  studying  and  teaching  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Modern  Chemistry,  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  improved  methods 
of  manipulation  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  those 
important  and  necessary  articles  of  universal  consump¬ 
tion,  so  much  required  at  present  in  the  confederate 
States,  is  now  prepared  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
reliable  associates,  who  can  command  sufficient  capital 
and  give  their  time  to  works  of  useful  and  profitable 
industry. 

Professor  Doherty  is  occupied  with  his  school — New- 
bern  Academy — and  can  spare  but  one  whole  day  in 
the  week,  but  mornings  and  evenings  are  also  at  his 
command,  and  he  could  direct  and  superintend  various 
important  and  lucrative  manufactures  ;  for  example  : 
soda ;  soap,  rosin-soap,  refined  soap ;  candles,  tallow 
and  adamantine ;  lime,  from  stone,  marl,  or  shells ; 
sulphuric  acid,  gunpowder,  starch,  ink,  etc.  Prof. 
Doherty  also  desires  to  sell  shares  in  a  new  patent 
water-filter,  and  in  the  patent-right  of  his  approved 
conical  bullet  for  smooth-bore  guns. 

N.  B. — Where  personal  superintendence  and  in¬ 
struction  are  inconvenient  or  impossible,  full  and  ex¬ 
plicit  written  instructions  can  be  furnished  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Apply  to  Prof.  W.  H.  Doherty,  A.M., 

December  3,  1861.  Newbern,  N.  C. 


Attempt  to  Trap  a  Federal  General. — A  corre¬ 
spondent,  mentioning  an  interview  held  between  Gen. 
Mitchel  aud  Col.  Morgan,  relates  the  following  inci¬ 
dent.  He  says : 

“  Col.  Morgan,  in  citizen’s  clothes,  sat  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  on  a  magnificent  dappled  grey  horse.  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  see  him,  sitting,  as  he  was, 
within  six  feet  of  me,  and  should  judge  him  a  very 
handsome  man,  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  broad,  full 
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chest,  dark  hair  and  whiskers.  A  gentleman  of  our 
party,  who  had  known  him  from  early  boyhood,  re¬ 
marked  then :  ‘  John  Morgan  was  generally  the  leader 
in  all  the  boyish  pranks  played  about  Lexington, 
while  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  wild,  reckless  spirit  he 
then  showed  has  clung  to  him  through  early  man¬ 
hood.’  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  woolen-factory  in 
Lexington,  and  had  a  large  interest  in  a  bank.  I 
neglected  to  prefix  the  adjective  ‘  faro  ’  to  that  bank. 

“  It  is  said  that  his  avowed  object  in  prowling  about 
our  camp,  in  the  way  he  has  been  lately  doing,  is  to 
capture  some  general,  in  order  that  he  may  exchange 
him  for  Buckner,  who  is  a  devoted  friend  of  Morgan’s 
family,  and  the  latter’s  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and 
soldier.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  here  that  his 
hopes  were  very  nearly  realized  a  few  days  since. 
With  fifteen  of  his  men  he  lay  concealed  in  a  cedar 
thicket,  near  the  road-side,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  a  toll-gate,  between  this  and  Col.  Kennett’s  camp. 
They  were  scarcely  hidden  before  Gen.  Nelson  and 
staff  came  riding  past,  and  were  arrested  by  the  earn¬ 
est  gesticulation  of  the  gatekeeper,  who  informed  them 
of  the  ambush  laid  for  them.  The  General,  conclud¬ 
ing  ‘  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,’  returned 
to  camp.  The  gatekeeper  was  found  the  next  day, 
with  his  hands  tied  and  a  huge  stone  round  his  neck, 
lying  in  the  creek.  As  it  was  very  shallow,  he  was 
not  drowned,  but  from  the  water  he  swallowed,  added 
to  the  fright  of  having  passed  through  such  rough 
hands,  it  is  thought  he  cannot  recover.” — Philadelphia 
Press ,  March  24. 


Who  furnished  the  Nashville  Coals? — The  Ham¬ 
ilton  Bermudian ,  of  February  twenty-sixth,  noticing 
the  arrival  of  the  rebel  steamer  Nashville  at  the  port 
of  St.  George’s,  states  that,  “  having  procured  a  supply 
of  coals  from  the  Mohawk,  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of 
St.  George’s,  the  Nashville  proceeded  to  sea.”  Upon 
reference  to  the  shipping  intelligence  column,  we  find 
that  the  only  vessel  of  that  name  in  port  is  the  ship 
Mohawk,  Captain  Fuller,  which  sailed  for  New- York 
March  sixth.  Inquiry  into  this  matter,  by  the  proper 
officers,  should  be  made. — Tribune. 


The  Boatswain  of  the  Congress.  —  Among  the 
many  interesting  incidents  of  the  naval  battle  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  is  the  following : 

“  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  boatswain  of  the  Congress — 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  thorough  seaman,  who  has  been 
in  the  navy  some  thirty  odd  years — greatly  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  officers  by  cool,  unflinching  cour¬ 
age.  Stationed  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  raking  fire  of  the  Merrimac,  he  never 
lost  his  self-possession,  and  not  for  a  moment  failed  to 
cheer  on  and  encourage  the  men.  Blinded  with  the 
smoke  and  dust,  and  splashed  with  the  blood  and 
brains  of  his  shipmates,  his  cheering  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  were  still  heard.  ■  After  the  engagement,  from 
which  lie  escaped  unwounded,  his  kindness  and  care 
in  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded,  were  as 
conspicuous  as  his  previous  bravery.” 


Mrs.  James  K.  Polk  and  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitciiel. — 
The  following  interesting  scrap  of  news  is  told  by  an 
eye-witness  to  the  scene:  “One  day  last  week,  Gen. 
Buell  and  all  the  brigadiers  of  the  department  who 
were  present,  went  in  a  body  to  call  upon  Mrs.  James 
K.  Polk,  and  her  niece,  daughter  of  the  ex-Rev.  Gen. 
Leonidas.  Mrs.  Polk  seemed  determined  that  no 


doubt  should  be  entertained  as  to  her  sentiments  in 
regard  to  our  unhappy  difficulties.  The  gentlemen 
present,  as  they  were  severally  addressed,  simply  bow¬ 
ed  in  silence,  until  Gen.  Mitchel,  who  was  standing 
somewhat  away  from  the  party,  was  singled  out.  To 
him  Mrs.  Polk  remarked:  ‘General,  I  trust  this  war 
will  speedily  terminate  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
Southern  independence.’  The  remark  was  the  signal 
for  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  General  to  hear  his  reply. 

“He  stood  with  his  lips  firmly  compressed  and  his 
eyes  looking  fully  into  those  of  Mrs.  Polk,  as  long  as  she 
spoke.  He  then  said :  ‘  Madam,  the  man  whose  name 
you  bear  was  once  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot ;  he  admin¬ 
istered  the  laws  of  this  government  with  equal  justice 
to  all.  H  e  know  no  independence  of  one  section  of  our 
country  which  does  not  belong  to  all  others ,  and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  past,  if  the  mute  lips  of  the  honored  dead, 
who  lies  so  near  us,  could  speak,  they  would  express 
the  hope  that  this  war  might  never  cease,  if  that  ces¬ 
sation  was  purchased  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
of  States  over  which  he  once  presided.’  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  effect  was  electrical,  made  as  the  remark 
was,  in  a  calm,  dignified  tone,  and  with  that  earnest¬ 
ness  for  which  the  General  is  noted  ;  no  offence  could 
be  taken.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post ,  March  24. 


Col.  Ebenezer  Magoffin,  a  Missouri  rebel,  and 
brother  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  has  been  tried 
at  St.  Louis  for  murdering  a  United  States  soldier  and 
for  violation  of  parole.  On  the  first  charge  he  was 
declared  not  guilty,  but  was  convicted  on  the  second, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  department  may  di¬ 
rect,  and  to  be  confined  at  Alton  until  his  execution 
is  directed. — Cincinnati  Gazette ,  March  25. 


WnEN  the  veteran  Commodore  Joseph  Smith,  on 
duty  at  Washington,  saw  by  the  first  despatch  from 
Fortress  Monroe,  that  the  frigate  Congress,  command¬ 
ed  by  his  son  Joseph,  had' raised  the  white  flag,  he 
only  remarked  quietly :  “  Joe’s  dead  !  ”  No  Roman 
father  ever  paid  a  nobler  or  more  emphatic  tribute  of 
confidence  to  a  gallant  son,  than  is  contained  in  the 
words  so  uttered,  nor  gave  that  son  to  his  country 
with  more  cheerful  and  entire  devotion.  And  the  sad 
assurance  was  well  founded.  The  flag  was  not  struck 
until  his  son  had  fallen. 


A  Fighting  Editor’s  Appeal. — “  Countrymen  !  fel¬ 
low-citizens  !  the  time  of  peril  has  come.  All  that  is  dear 
to  us  is  suspended  upon  the  issue  of  arms.  The  sword 
is  the  arbiter,  and  the  sword  is  alone  potent  when 
numbers  are  sufficient.  Bear  this  truth  in  mind,  and 
let  none  feel  that  they  are  exempt.  Let  us  imitate 
the  example  of  the  ancients ;  when  the  cry  was, 
‘Rome  demands  your  help,’ all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  most  humble,  flew  to  arms.  Or,  if  need  be,  in  spirit 
at  least,  imitate  the  Carthaginian  women,  who  cut  off 
their  hair  to  make  ropes  for  their  vessels.  To  arms, 
countrymen  !  We  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  vic¬ 
tory  or  death. 

“  My  connection  with  the  editorial  department  of 
this  paper  ceases  from  the  present  number,  in  order 
that  I  may  enter  the  army  of  the  confederate  States.” 
— Paulding  [Miss.)  Clarion ,  March. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  has  found  a  black  Union 
man  in  that  city,  of  which  the  editor  speaks  as  fol- 
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lows:  “Allen,  slave  of  Richard  Whitfield,  was  yester¬ 
day  arrested  by  officer  Chalkley,  of  the  city  police,  on 
the  charge  of  having  proclaimed  that  ‘Jeff.  Davis  was 
a  rebel,  and  that  he  (Allen)  acknowledged  no  man  as 
his  master.’  This  fellow  should  be  whipped  every  day 
until  he  confesses  what  white  man  put  these  notions  in 
his  head.” 


The  Louisville  Journal  says  that  they  are  so  entirely 
out  of  salt  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  that  the  men 
have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  scolding  the  women 
and  spanking  the  children,  and  making  them  shed 
their  briny  tears  in  the  beef  and  pork-barrels. 

- »  •  • - 

SONGS  OF  THE  REBELS. 


“NIL  DESPERANDUM.” 

INSCRIBED  TO  OCR  SOLDIER  -  BOTS. 

BY  ADA  ROSE. 

The  Yankee  hosts  are  coming, 

With  their  glittering  rows  of  steel, 

And  sharp,  from  many  a  skirmish, 

Comes  the  rifle’s  ringing  peal, 

Warning  you  how  very  near 
The  Northern  “Hessians”  are, 

With  their  overwhelming  forces, 

But  ne’er  must  you  despair. 

For  though  they  come  on  surging, 

Like  a  mighty  rolling  sea, 

They’re  hired  by  their  master,  “  Abe  ” — 
You  fight  for  Liberty. 

So  bravely  you  must  meet  them, 

And  face  the  cannon’s  blare ; 

Your  watchward,  “  Victory  or  death,” 
And  never  you  despair. 

True,  the  cloud  is  dark  and  lowering, 

But  behind  a  cheerful  ray, 

And  the  night  is  always  darkest 
Just  before  the  break  of  day. 

Have  faith ;  the  cloud  will  soon  disperse, 
For  the  light  is  surely  there ; 

The  day  will  soon  be  dawning, 

So  never  you  despair. 

Go,  emulate  brave  Washington, 

Who  led  a  little  band, 

To  drive  the  proud  oppressors 
From  off  their  happy  land. 

The  enemy  outnumbered, 

By  far,  the  “  rebels”  there, 

But  bravely  they  encountered  them, 

Nor  yielded  to  despair. 

’Tis  said  that  “rebel”  chieftain, 

Ere  they  sought  the  battle’s  fray, 
Would  ask  our  heavenly  Father 
To  be  their  shield  and  stay ; 

And  then  they’d  march  with  confidence, 
Well  knowing  he’d  be  there. 

And  that  must  be  the  reason  why 
They  never  did  despair. 

Likewise,  if  you  will  ask  him, 

He’ll  meet  you  on  the  field, 

To  be  a  guard  about  you, 

And  your  support  and  shield ; 


The  foe  shall  fly  before  you, 

As  you  shout  your  victory  there ; 
Then  don’t  forget  to  plead  with  him, 
And  never  to  despair. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  March  10. 


THE  GUERRILLAS. 

Awake  and  to  horse,  my  brothers  ! 

For  the  dawn  is  glimmering  grey, 

And  hark  !  in  the  crackling  brushwood 
There  are  feet  that  tread  this  way. 

“Who  cometh?”  “A  friend.”  “  What  tidings  ?” 
“  0  God  !  I  sicken  to  tell ; 

For  the  earth  seems  earth  no  longer, 

And  its  sights  are  sights  of  hell ! 

“  From  the  far-off  conquered  cities 
Comes  a  voice  of  stifled  wail, 

And  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  houseless 
Ring  out  like  a  dirge  on  the  gale. 

“I’ve  seen  from  the  smoking  village 
Our  mothers  and  daughters  fly ; 

I’ve  seen  where  the  little  children 
Sank  down  in  the  furrows  to  die. 

“  On  the  banks  of  the  battle-stained  river 
I  stood  as  the  moonlight  shone, 

And  it  glared  on  the  face  of  my  brother 
As  the  sad  wave  swept  him  on. 

“  Where  my  home  was  glad  are  ashes, 

And  horrors  and  shame  had  been  there, 

For  I  found  on  the  fallen  lintel 
This  tress  of  my  wife’s  torn  hair  ! 

“  They  are  turning  the  slaves  upon  us, 

And  with  more  than  the  fiend’s  worst  art 
Have  uncovered  the  fire  of  the  savage 
That  slept  in  his  untaught  heart ! 

“The  ties  to  our  hearths  that  bound  him 
They  have  rent  with  curses  away, 

And  maddened  him,  with  their  madness, 

To  be  almost  as  brutal  as  they. 

“  With  halter,  and  torch,  and  Bible, 

And  hymns  to  the  sound  of  the  drum, 

They  preach  the  gospel  of  murder, 

And  pray  for  lust’s  kingdom  to  come. 

“  To  saddle  !  to  saddle  !  my  brothers ! 

Look  up  to  the  rising  sun, 

And  ask  of  the  God  who  shines  there 
Whether  deeds  like  these  shall  be  done  1 

“  Wherever  the  vandal  cometh 

Press  home  to  his  heart  with  your  steel, 

And  when  at  his  bosom  you  cannot, 

Like  the  serpent,  go  strike  at  his  heel. 

“Through  thicket  and  wood  go  hunt  him, 

Creep  up  to  his  camp-fire  side, 

And  let  ten  of  his  corpses  blacken, 

Where  one  of  our  brothers  hath  died. 

“  In  his  fainting  foot-sore  marches, 

In  his  flight  from  the  stricken  fray, 

In  the  snare  of  the  lonely  ambush, 

The  debts  we  owe  him  pay. 
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“  In  God’s  hand  alone  is  vengeance, 

But  he  strikes  with  the  hands  of  men, 
And  his  blight  would  wither  our  manhood 
If  we  smite  not  the  smiter  again. 

“By  the  graves  where  our  fathers  slumber, 

By  the  shrines  where  our  mothers  prayed, 
By  our  homes,  and  hopes,  and  freedom, 

Let  every  man  swear  ojn  his  blade, 

“  That  he  will  not  sheath  nor  stay  it, 

Till  from  point  to  hilt  it  glow 
With  the  flush  of  Almighty  vengeance 
In  the  blood  of  the  felon  foe.” 

They  swore — and  the  answering  sunlight 
Leaped  red  from  their  lifted  swords, 

And  the  hate  in  their  hearts  made  echo 
To  the  wrath  in  their  burning  words. 

There’s  weeping  in  all  New-England, 

And  by  Schuylkill’s  banks  a  knell, 

And  the  widows  there  and  the  orphans 
How  the  oath  was  kept  can  tell.* 


Patriotism  in  Western  Reserve  College. — It  is 
a  noticeable  fact,  witnessing  to  the  ardent  patriotism 
of  all  concerned,  that  the  entire  body  of  students  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
volunteered  for  three  months,  at  the  late  call  of  the 
President  after  Banks’s  retreat,  and  have  been  accept¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Tod.  They  number  about  seventy, 
and  are  ready  for  service,  having  been  thoroughly 
drilled  for  a  year  past  as  one  of  the  regular  exercises 
of  the  College.  Professors  Young  and  Cutler  go  with 
them  to  Camp  Chase,  the  former  acting  as  captain  till 
a  company  election  has  been  held.  Their  term  of 
service  will  close  about  the  beginning  of  the  new 
college  year  in  September. 


The  Heroine  of  Newbern. — Mrs.  Brownell,  wife 
of  Orderly  Sergeant  R.  S.  Brownell,  of  the  Fifth 
Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  accompanied  her  husband, 
who  was  severely  wounded  at  Newbern,  to  this  city, 
in  the  Cossack,  and  is  now  at  the  hospital  of  the 
Soldiers’  Relief  Association,  at  194  Broadway,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  wants  of  her  husband  and  assisting  in 
nursing  the  soldiers  who  still  remain  at  that  place. 
Mrs.  Brownell  was  with  the  Third  Rhode  Island  regi¬ 
ment  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  having  been  adopted 
as  the  “  child  of  the  regiment  ”  by  Gen.  Burnside, 
then  colonel.  She  was  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Roanoke  Island,  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  way  of  danger.  At  the  battle  of  Newbern 
she  exhibited  that  presence  of  mind  and  bravery 
which  proved  her  a  woman  of  the  most  heroic  char¬ 
acter.  She  was  on  the  field  during  the  whole  of  the 
engagement,  attending  to  the  wounded,  and  giving 
encouragement  by  her  fortitude  and  presence  to  the 
soldiers.  When  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Sixth 
regiment  fell,  she  seized  the  banner  and  while  carry¬ 
ing  it  across  the  field  received  a  wound.  She  has 
brought  with  her  a  Secessia  rifle,  which  she  found 
after  the  battle,  and  which  she  considers  a  prize  of  no 
little  value.  The  ladies  of  the  hospital  are  much  in- 

*  It  may  add  something  to  the  interest  with  which  these 
stirring  lines  will  be  read  to  know  that  they  were  composed 
within  the  walls  of  a  Yankee  Bastlle.  They  reach  us  in  manu¬ 
script,  through  the  courtesy  of  a  returned  prisoner. — Rich¬ 
mond  Examiner. 


terested  in  the  brave  “  child  of  the  regiment,”  and 
bestow  upon  her  all  the  kindness  which  she  merits. — 
N.  Y.  World ,  April  28. 


SONNET  TO  VIRGINIA. 

BY  G.  b.  WHITIMORE. 

“  Great  mother  of  great  ” — darkies, 

Hark  !  the  Yankee  heel-tap  ! 

Bare  now  thy  ebon  breast,  let  flash  thy  stealings. 
Where’s  Floyd  ?  Dignity  Mason,  sic-sap : 

0  great,  prodigious,  Southern  land  ! 

(I  mean,  of  course,  geographically,) 

W on’t  your  most  suprising  style  of  chivalry 
Make  some  new  Cervantes  jolly  ? 

Look  forth  !  our  banners  fill  the  Southern  sky, 
With  every  wave  ouy  hearts’  blood  throb : 

Live  coals  we  come !  thy  furnace  glows. 

Great  God,  direct  the  flame  and  end  these  woes. 
Let  slavery— clog  of  death— to  wrath  be  hurled, 
Then  Freemen’s  willing  hand  will  clothe  the  world. 


A  Severe  Military  Order. — The  Richmond  Ex¬ 
aminer  says :  “  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  has  published  a 
very  severe  but  admirable  general  order  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  our  troops  in  battle.  Before  going  into 
battle  every  captain  will  call  the  roll  of  his  company, 
and,  after  coming  out  of  action,  will  again  call  the 
roll  and  every  man  missing,  who  is  not  dead,  wound¬ 
ed,  or  absent  on  leave,  will  be  court-martialed  for 
cowardice.  Carrying  the  wounded  from  the  field  in 
the  midst  of  an  action  is  also  prohibited,  and  every 
man  going  to  the  rear  on  any  pretence  whatever  will 
be  shot  by  the  file  officers.” 


Paymaster  McKean  Buchanan,  who  was  on  board 
the  United  States  frigate  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  in  making  a  report  to  the  Department,  says : 

“Just  before  the  sanguinary  engagement,  I  volun¬ 
teered  my  services  to  Lieut.  Commanding  Jos.  B.  Smith 
for  duty  on  either  of  the  upper  decks,  although  the 
rebel  steamer  Merrimac  was  commanded  by  my  own 
brother,  [Franklin  Buchanan,  late  of  Washington 
navy-yard,]  when  I  received  an  Order  to  take  charge 
of  the  berth-deck  division,  which  order  I  promptly 
obeyed,  and,  thank  God,  I  did  some  service  to  my  be¬ 
loved  country.” 


Among  the  letters  found  in  the  rebel  camp  at  Roa¬ 
noke  Island,  was  one  from  a  young  lady  in  the  South  to 
her  lover  in  the  rebel  army,  in  which  she  says :  “I 
hope  we  shall  see  each  other  again  here  ;  but  if  we  do 
not,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  where  there  will 
be  no  Yankees." — Cincinnati  Gazette,  March  18. 


A  Brave  Jerseyman. — A  newspaper  correspondent 
writing  from  Roanoke  Island,  says:'  “The  most  re¬ 
markable  case  in  hospital  is  a  man  named  John  Lor- 
rence,  of  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  a  corporal  of  com¬ 
pany  K,  Ninth  New-Jersey,  who  had  both  legs  carried 
away  by  a  canister-shot,  in  the  battle  of  the  eighth 
ultimo.  One  leg  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
Surgeon  of  the  First  brigade,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Rivers,  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island.  The  brave  fel¬ 
low  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
chloroform  administered,  when  the  wild  cheers  of  the 
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army  told  the  story  of  our  success.  He  raised  himself 
upon  his  arm  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  thrilled 
the  bystanders,  waved  his  cap  in  the  air  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers  for  the  Union.” — Baltimore  American , 
March  19. 


The  New  South. — This  is  the  title  of  anew  publica¬ 
tion  issued  at  Port  Royal,  S.  0.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  expeditionary  corps  of  Gen.  Shei'man.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  hope  that  some  copies  of  their  sheet  may 
reach  the  Southerners  and  show  them  what  are  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  “invading  Yankees”  toward 
them. 


Pun-gent.  —  Nowadays  our  citizens  are  often  re¬ 
galed  with  military  witticisms.  The  following  will 
rank  as  a  good  specimen :  A  regiment  of  “  Feds” 
marching  through  the  city  is  surrounded  and  followed 
by  a  bevy  of  immoderately  patriotic  boys,  (though 
otherwise  too  harmless  and  amiable  to  attend  Sabbath- 
school,)  when  the  least  modest  of  them,  having  heard 
of  South-Carolina,  and  a  few  incidents  in  her  modern 
history,  sings  out  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounted 
officers  :  “  Hurrah  for  Jeff.  Davis  !”  Nearest  officer, 
having  no  very  pleasant  sensations  aroused  by  this  vo¬ 
ciferation,  exclaims  to  the  urchin,  not  altogether  good- 
humoredly  :  “  Hurrah  for  the  devil,  sir  !”  “  He  !  he  ! 
he  !”  exploded  the  youngster,  “  well,  hurrah  for  yer 
own  side,  and  I’ll  holler  for  mine  !”  Hero  vanished 
amid  a  shower  of  unsuppressed  military  smiles,  of  the 
audible  kind ;  and  is  soon  unconscious  of  everything 
but  his  recompense  for  crying  :  “  Here’s  the  Nashville 
Patriot — only  five  cents  !” — Nashville  (Tenn.)  Patriot , 
March  15. 


Gen.  Tilghman  and  his  Mother. — Boston,  March 
13. — A  few  days  since  Mrs.  Tilghman,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lowry,  came  to  this  city  and  put 
up  at  the  Revere  House,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Gen.  Tilghman,  the  rebel  prisoner  at  Fort  Warren. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  required 
permission,  but  on  Saturday  the  mother  and  sister 
were  allowed  to  visit  the  Fort  and  have  an  interview 
with  the  prisoner.  The  first  exclamation  on  meeting 
him  was,  “  0  my  rebel  son  !”  and  during  the  con¬ 
versation  she  said :  “  When  I  heard  you  were  taken,  I 
thanked  God  that  you  were  rescued  from  secession  in¬ 
fluences,  and  were  I  to  hear  there  was  any  chance  of 
your  being  exchanged,  I  would  go  on  my  knees  to  the 
President  to  prevent  you  from  again  joining  the  rebels, 
for  I  had  rather  have  you  remain  here  during  your  life 
than  to  know  you  were  among  the  traitors  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” — Boston  Gazette. 


Company  of  Printers. — Mr.  McConnell,  editor  of 
the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Republic ,  has  been  authorized  to 
raise  a  company  for  the  Sixty-third  Indiana  regiment, 
and  proposes  to  fill  up  the  ranks  from  among  the 
printers  of  the  State.—  Louisville  Journal ,  March  15. 


Winchester,  Va.,  March  16. — The  members  of  the 
Indiana  regiment  here  publish  daily  a  news-sheet  called 
The  Army  Bulletin.  We  have  received  here  a  large 
and  well-edited  paper,  published  by  a  regiment  at 
Leesburg,  called  The  Advance  Guard. 


Stone  Ammunition. — At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
Ark.,  the  confederates  fought  desperately,  using  stone 
in  their  cannon  when  their  shot  gave  out. — New- York 
Herald ,  March  17. 


At  the  battle  of  Fort  Craig,  in  New-Mexico,  when 
several  of  the  enemy’s  guns  had  been  silenced,  six 
hundred  Texans,  picked  men,  armed  with  carbines, 
revolvers,  and  bowie-knives,  made  a  charge  on  McCray’s 
battery.  The  New-Mexicans,  of  Col.  Pinos’  regiment, 
fled  at  once.  Capt.  Plimpton  with  the  United  States 
infantry  stood  their  ground  until  more  than  half  their 
number  were  killed.  Capt.  McCray,  having  lost  his 
artillery-men,  sat  coolly  on  his  gun,  and,  with  revolver 
in  hand,  fought  to  the  last,  and  died  like  a  hero. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  re¬ 
lates  the  following  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Fort 
Henry : 

“A  friend  of  mine  showed  me  the  plate  on  his  belt, 
which  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  the  U  in  U.  S. 
entirely  obliterated,  and  yet  he  was  not  hurt.  Another 
had  the  pictures  of  his  wife  and  mother  in  separate 
cases,  in  his  side-pocket,  and  a  ball  passed  through 
both  and  lodged  in  the  inside  one,  saving  his  life.  He 
has  the  pictures  to  send  to  his  wife  by  express.  A 
member  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  has  a  half-dollar  in  his 
pocket  which  was  struck  with  so  much  force  as  to 
bend  the  edges  together  and  enclose  the  Minie-ball. 
A  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  found  four  of  his 
men  hid  behind  a  stump,  and  riding  up  with  great 
gravity,  asked  them  if  that  stump  needed  so  large  a 
guard.  A  private  soldier  received  ten  wounds,  and 
yet  sat  on  a  log,  and  loaded  and  fired  as  long  as  he 
could  see  the  enemy.” 


A  Port  Royal  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal 
relates  the  following : 

“  Quite  an  amusing  story  is  told  in  connection  with 
the  affair  at  Brunswick.  It  seems  that  the  gunboats, 
after  reconnoitring  awhile  in  front  of  the  rebel  forti¬ 
fications,  got  into  ‘  posish,’  and  were  about  to  1  let 
slip  the  dogs,’  when  they  discovered  a  boat  push  off 
from  the  shore  at  the  fort  and  make  directly  for  the 
gunboat,  upon  nearing  which  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  couple  of  ‘  contrabands,’  who  commenced  yelling : 
‘Hold  on,  Massa  Yankee,  don’t  fire,  der  sogers  all 
gone  to  Serwarner,’  ‘  dase  leff  me  all  alone.’  And 
sure  enough  they  had  gone,  and  the  anticipated  sport 
was  ‘  nipped.’  ” 

ACROSTIC. 

February  22,  1862. 

Jehovah,  mighty  arbiter  in  earth  below, 

Ere  morning  stars  together  sang,  in  heaven  supreme, 
From  thy  eternal  throne  a  people  see  this  day 
Fall  down  adoring  at  thy  seat  of  love  and  power, 
Evincing  in  the  hour  their  trust  in  thee  their  God. 
Redeemer,  thee  invoking,  we  implore  in  love, 

Send  down  thy  blessings  rich  on  our  loved  land. 

On  him,  the  people’s  choice,  send  wisdom  down. 

Nor  in  him  be  their  lack  of  any  attribute 
Demanded  in  his  post  exalted  under  thee. 

A  people’s  leader,  honored  more  than  a  crowned  king, 
Versed  in  all  statesmanship,  a  soldier  bred  and  tried, 
In  unison  the  people’s  voice  bids  “rule  and  lead.” 
Send,  Lord,  this  gift  we  ask — we  trust  in  thee  alone. 

— Charleston  Courier. 


Mr.  Mason  in  Parliament. — The  person  who  attract¬ 
ed  most  attention  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  the 
Southern  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mason,  who  had  a  seat  in 
one  of  the  side-galleries.  Singularly  enough,  his  next 
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neighbor  was  a  negro  of  the  deepest  dye,  one  of  the 
Haytian  embassy,  I  believe ;  at  all  events,  he  must  have 
been  of  note  to  get  a  place  in  that  exclusive  locality. 
Necessity  brings  people  into  strange  companionship. 
I  noticed  that  he  listened  very  intently  to  the  speech 
until  the  end  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Trent 
affair  had  been  read,  and  then  he  laid  his  hands  over 
his  knees,  leaned  back,  and  yawned  vigorously,  as 
though  he  was  terribly  bored  by  the  whole  business. — 
Correspondent  of  the  Manchester  {Eng.)  Weekly  Ex¬ 
press  and  Review. 


A  rebel  soldier  named  Joseph  Infield  died  on  the 
steamer  Fanny  Bullitt  at  Fort  Donelson  from  a  wound 
received  in  the  battle.  He  requested  that  his  mother 
should  be  informed  of  his  fate,  but  was  too  low  to 
give  particulars.  Her  name  is  now  Harriet  Harris, 
and  she  is  supposed  to  reside  in  Southern  Kentucky. 
His  dying  words  were :  “  Tell  my  mother  I  have  made 
my  peace  with  God  and  die  happy ;  that  I  have  but 
one  regret,  that  of  raising  an  arm  against  my  country.” 
His  last  moments  were  soothed  by  womanly  tender¬ 
ness  and  sympathy. — Louisville  Journal ,  March  14. 


Rebel  Hounds. — The  following  paragraph  is  taken 
from  an  old  number  of  the  Louisville-Nashville-Bowl- 
ing-Green  Courier: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  will  pay  five  dollars  per 
pair  for  fifty  pairs  of  well-bred  hounds ,  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  for  one  pair  of  thorough-bred  blood-hounds  that 
will  take  the  track  of  a  man.  The  purposes  for  which 
those  dogs  are  wanted  is  to  chase  the  infernal ,  cowardly , 
Lincoln  bushwhackers  of  East-Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  (who  have  taken  the  advantage  of  the  bush  to 
kill  and  cripple  many  good  soldiers)  to  their  dens  and 
capture  them.  The  said  hounds  must  be  delivered  at 
Capt.  Hanmer’s  livery-stable  by  the  tenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  next,  where  a  mustering  officer  will  be  present  to 
muster  and  inspect  them.  F.  N.  .McNairy, 

“H.  H.  Harris. 

“Camp  Crinfort,  Campbell  Co.,  Tenn.” 

— N.  T.  Evening  Post,  March  14. 


An  Avalanche  of  Adjectives.  —  The  driveling 
but  devilish  spirit  of  New-England  Abolitionism  ex¬ 
cites  mingled  feelings  of  pity,  contempt,  and  scorn. 
The  war  which  Lincoln  is  now  waging  upon  the  South 
is  one  of  the  most  unrighteous,  atrocious,  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  recorded  in  history.  The  guilt  of  its  unnum¬ 
bered  and  heaven-daring  crimes  rests  heavily  upon 
the  head  of  the  besotted  tyrant  by  whom  it  is  prose¬ 
cuted  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  unhallowed  am¬ 
bition  and  wicked  revenge.  The  Ruler  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse  certainly  never  designed  that  a  mongrel  race, 
composed  of  the  debris  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
swept  upon  its  shores  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  — 
infidel  and  God-defying ;  presumptuous  and  Bible-ig- 
noring ;  rife  with  every  error  and  pernicious  ism ; 
cowardly,  cruel,  and  treacherous  —  should  exorcise 
despotic  authority  over  a  Christian  people. — Memphis 
Avalanche. 


The  poisoning  of  forty  of  the  Union  soldiers  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  by  the  rebel  troops,  the  poisoning  of  Sheriff 
Craig  by  a  rebel  soldier  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Donel¬ 
son,  whilst  the  Sheriff  was  engaged  in  relieving  the 
wounded,  and  the  finding  of  a  lot  of  poisoned  bullets 
at  Nashville,  left  behind  by  the  rebels  iu  their  flight 
from  that  city,  are  fearful  indications  of  the  fiendish 


spirit  of  portions  of  our  enemies.  If  this  war  shall 
continue,  we  know  not  how  soon  the  rebels,  trans¬ 
formed  by  fury  and  despair  from  human  beings  into 
devils,  may  resort  to  poisoning  as  an  established  mode 
ot  warfare.  But  we  earnestly  trust  never  to  see  so 
dreadful  a  condition  of  things. — Louisville  Journal , 
March  14. 

ACELDAMA. 

Bt  GEORGE  ALFRED  TOWNSEND. 

The  genius  of  our  Empire  looked,  one  noon, 

Where,  flushed  with  sunset,  sparkled  peak  and  sea, 
River  and  plain  and  forest  all  atune — 

Throbbing  and  thrilling  in  each  artery — 

Gaunt  cataracts,  impatient  to  be  free, 

Great  lakes,  like  oceans,  that  lay  prone  and  seething, 
And  wildernesses,  where  the  storms  were  breathing, 
And  cliffs,  whose  arms  reach  where  the  heavens  be. 

“  This  power  and  populousness,”  murmured  she, 

“  Must  be  historic,  and  the  new  baptism 
Of  war  descend  upon  it ;  feud  and  schism 
Shall  override  these  valleys,  down  these  hills 
Blood  dig  new  channels  for  its  smoking  rills, 

And  the  blue  sky  grow  hazy,  where  the  slain 
Die,  cursing  in  the  bitterness  of  pain. 

These  rivers,  that  go  sluggish  to  the  main, 

Bearing  upon  their  bosoms  kine  and  grain, 

Shall  float  leviathans,  whose  frowning  ports 
Will  speak  in  thunder  to  a  hundred  forts, 

And  hurrying  from  their  sleepy  tillages, 

The  yeomanry  shall  rally  in  these  villages, 

And  hear  a  music  that  they  never  knew — 

The  shrilly  fife  that  throbbed  at  Agincourt 
And  thrilled  the  thousands  on  the  field  of  Tours, 

The  deathless  drum  that  beat  at  Waterloo  ! 

“  My  empire  shall  not  be  a  tame  array 
Of  paltry  towns  and  peaceful  downs  and  moors, 

Where,  through  the  loitering  summer,  clowns  and 
boors 

Go  slow  a-field  to  sickle  in  the  hay — 

A  valorous  race,  whose  fame  will  reach  away, 

To  shame  of  older  clans  and  climes  the  glory, 

Shall  make  a  grand  and  monumental  story, 

To  be  remembered  till  the  world  grows  gray  ! 

Pilgrims  shall  hither  through  the  ages  stray, 

To  mark  the  sites  where  hordes  fell  rash  and  fated. 

No  land  is  great  till  red  and  consecrated  /” 

Forthwith  she  strewed  her  dragon-teeth  adown 
The  Carolinian  meadows.  In  a  trice 
Armed  men  sprang  up  amid  the  corn  and  rice, 

And  seized  on  fortress,  arsenal,  and  town  ; 

She  scattered  them,  where  vigorous  and  brown, 

The  Texan  marked  his  spotted  cattle  graze, 

And  by  the  light  of  villages  ablaze, 

Mustered  a  thousand  bayonets  and  sabres ; 

And  where  the  negro  in  the  cotton-groves 
Sat  down  at  eve  to  eat  his  yellow  loaves, 

The  Alabamian  roused  his  sons  and  neighbors ; 

The  Georgian  hills  were  black.  Oh  !  fate,  not  reason — 
Louisiana  faltered  in  obedience  ; 

And  wavering  for  a  moment  in  allegiance, 

The  old  Dominion  rushed  into  the  treason. 

An  awful  pause  !  Half-terror,  half  in  wonder, 

The  moon  glared  blue ;  the  very  ocean  lay 
Dumb  and  in  dread ;  the  grave-clothes  stirred  their 
clay ; 

Then  broke  from  Charleston  bay  the  first  deep  peal  of 
thunder ! 
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0  Massachusetts  !  hallowed  be  for  aye, 

Thy  sturdy  heart  that  never  throbbed  in  vain ! 

And  be  the  forests  and  the  streams  of  Maine 
Blessed  forever  !  terrible  and  gaunt 
The  mountaineers  of  Hampshire  and  V ermont 
Poured  from  their  eyries,  half-way  in  the  sky, 

Down  where  Long  Island  Sound  lifts  up  its  calm  blue 
eye. 

The  empires  of  York  and  Penn  were  all  aflame  ; 

There  was  no  hamlet  where  the  drum  beat  not, 

No  fireside,  but  desperate  and  hot, 

Some  son  or  father  felt  the  glow  of  shame. 

And  buckled  on  his  sword  and  breathed  his  mother’s 
name. 

The  prairies  rang — Ohio  raised  her  hand 
With  Illinois,  to  wipe  away  the  guilt, 

The  sword  should  drip  in  carnage  to  the  hilt, 

And  every  roof-thatch  be  a  beacon-brand. 

At  each  Iowa  hearth  stood  stern  a  mailed  man —  _ 
Young  Kansas  knelt  in  wrath,  and  swore  with  Michi¬ 
gan  ! 

A  wall  of  flame  blazed  up  the  border-line  ; 

A  thousand  camp-fires  lit  the  midnight  sky  ; 

The  white  tents  glistened  in  the  trampled  rye ; 

An  armed  man  replaced  each  ash  and  pine ; 

The  trooper  rode  where  erst  had  grazed  his  kine ; 

The  barley-blades  grew  up  to  bayonets ; 

A  navy  tore  the  frightened  fisher’s  nets  ; 

A  crusade  swarmed  across  each  mount  and  moor, 
Their  fane  to  rescue  by  Potomac’s  shore  ; 

The  first  great  hearts  beat  out  at  Baltimore. 

0  zeal  too  rash !  0  treason  too  profound  ! 

0  feeble  king  !  0  keen  and  subtle  Warwick ! 

0  quiet  plains  that  blood  hds  made  historic  ! 

0  simple  hearts  that  valor  has  renowned ! 

0  carnivals  where  vulture  gorged  with  hound ! 

0  martyrdoms  where  yet  the  relics  bleach! 

G  agonies  that  words  can  never  reach ! 

0  heroisms  that  must  ever  thrill ! 

The  brook  is  red  that  flows  by  Centreville ; 

The  Leesburg  bluffs  are  ghostly  in  the  dun, 

A  thousand  spectres  stalk  by  Arlington ; 

The  fires  are  lurid  on  the  haunted  hill 
Where  Lyon’s  lordly  name  brings  tears  and  terrors 
still. 

IIow  sank  the  right !  how  treason  flushed  and  .vaunted ! 
We  had  no  country  and  the  slave  no  hope ! 

Where  slept  the  sword  that  in  the  erst  could  cope 
With  grander  tyrannies,  whose  banners  flaunted 
Over  the  empires  where  its  chieftains  led  ? 

A  deep  reply  came  up  from  Hilton  Head ; 

From  stormy  Hatteras  the  answer  broke, 

And  echoed  down  the  strand  of  Roanoke, 

And  broke  in  thunder  on  the  Cumberland  ! 

And  vengeance  trembled  on  the  lips  of  law, 


Where  Tennessee  raised  her  ungyvcd  hand, 

And  Sigel  broke  the  chains  of  Arkansaw  ! 

We  have  made  history  !  ourselves  have  done  it, 

And  begged  no  help  from  emperors  and  peers ; 
Thrown  our  own  gauntlet  down,  crossed  swords  and 
won  it, 

Called  from  our  own  sweet  vales  these  volunteers, 

And  fed  them  with  our  golden  sheaves  and  ears. 

The  rills  obscure,  that  sang  the  livelong  year, 

So  lonesomely  that  none  were  known  to  hear ; 

The  mill-roads,  where  the  weeds  choked  up  the  tracks, 
And  stopped  the  ox-cart ;  and  the  patch  of  pines, 
Where  never  within  memory  rang  the  axe, 

But  ever  through  the  seasons  brays  and  whines 
The  gust,  that  stirs  tlie  reed-tops  in  the  fens ; 

The  hidden  cottages  in  shady  glens ; 

The  sleepy  cross-road,  where  the  sign-post  gleams, 

And  boors  beside  the  well-trough  rein  their  teams ; 

The  village,  only  known  in  country  maps, 

Where  never  a  "murder  happened  through  the  ages, 
And  twice  a  week  the  mails  come  down  in  stages, 

And  life  was  a  succession  of  short  naps: 

These  have  been  made  world-famous  !  Populaces 
Shall  visit  them  for  aye,  as  storied  places ; 

The  Czar  shall  mention  them  upon  his  throne, 

And  seamen,  that  keep  watches  of  cold  nights, 

Couple  them  with  long  marches  and  great  fights ; 

The  antiquary  treasure  bits  of  bone 
Picked  up,  at  ploughing,  by  some  grinning  clown, 
Who  quoth :  “  How  great  a  graveyard  to  so  small  a 
town !” 

Hereafter  come  romances,  for  our  themes 
Are  prouder  than  the  Trojans  or  the  Gauls. 

We  have  our  Davids,  Jonathans,  and  Sauls, 

Whose  deeds  will  cover  folios  and  reams, 

Where  every  dusty  rail-car  screams  and  steams, 

Look  out  on  battle-plains  and  monuments, 

And  any  surplus  shillings,  dimes,  and  pence, 

Keep  for  the  urchin’s  hat  you  stumble  over — 

His  grandsire  fought  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Dover ! 

Not  yet,  my  heart !  the  thousands  stiH  contending 
Forbid  the  hope  that  half  the  world  confesses  ; 

The  eagle  strains  and  gnaws  his  yielding  jesses: 

A  moment  more  he  shall  be  heavenward  wending, 
And  all  our  stars  in  the  same  azure  blending. 

Break,  then,  these  sabres,  strike  the  iron  mail 
From  every  hull,  and  let  these  bristling  marts 
Be  gentle  havens  for  the  gentler  arts, 

Where  commerce  sleeps  beneath  each  whitening  sail, 
And  labor  walks  with  love  in  every  vale. 

Where  gleam  these  tents  let  patient  herds  go  lowing, 
And  nod  on  every  slope  their  golden  fleece ; 
Subdue  the  storms  so  long  and  ruthly  blowing, 

And  usher  in  the  day  of  perfect  peace  ! 

Great  Falls,  Ya. 
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